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BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

This marks the first session of the Army panel to consider addi- 
tional details of the budget for fiscal year 1958. May I say, by way 
of preface, that we have been well pleased at the detailed and com- 
prehensive information submitted by the Army in prior hearings 
before the Full Defense Subcommittee. We feel that the Army has 
given an excellent account of itself and I hope they will continue to 
do so. We recognize the fact that we do have a very serious respon- 
sibility this year in that there is a general demand for a more search- 
ing analysis of all budget requests. However, there is a belief that 
Army has been cut more substantially in previous budgets than have 
other branches of the Service. We recognize the fact, too, that the 
Army has a very important job to do in the national defense. It is a 
key part. All of the Services are key parts of our defense program. 
We must be careful that we do not cripple its effectiveness. Never- 
theless, if there are places where we can make additional reductions, 
we must do so. I am confident that we can count on the Army per- 
sonnel to help us find those places. 

The full Subcommittee on Defense has been meeting for 214 months 
with all of the services. Consequently, we have gone more into detail 
in the full subcommittee this year than we have previously. Because 
of that, I think it will be possible for us to move along more quickly 
in the Army panel than we have done heretofore. I see no require- 
ment for us to spend as much time as we have in previous years. At 
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the same time, we will want to examine fully and carefully the re- 
quests for funds that are before us. 

General Lawton, you have done an excellent work with this com 
mittee previously. e are glad to see you back with us today. I 
would like to have you — your first witness. 

General Lawron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to present, as our first witness this morning, to open 
the Army hearings, the Honorable George Roderick, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Financial Management. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Roderick, it is a pleasure to have you here. We will 
be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(Frvancra MAanaGEMENT) 


Mr. Ropericx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if you permit, I would 
like to read my statement to you this morning. 

Once again I am privileged to appear before this committee as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Financial Management. You may 
recall that I appeared before this committee in 1954 in the same ca- 
pacity but before the 1955 budget hearings, I had been designated as 
Assistant Secretary for Civil-Military Affairs, a newly created office 
in the Department of the Army. 

It gives me great oe to reassume my duties in the financial 
management area and to express my own personal and sincere appre- 
ciation to this committee for its outstanding assistance in furthering 
the objectives of sound business management in the Department of 
the Army. I have been advised by many of those who have been 
working in this area during the past 3 years that we have progressed 
a long way toward our goal. I feel that the Army, with the help and 
encouragement of this committee, deserves great credit for the ad- 
vances in this field and I want to assure you that my first objective 
will be directed toward continued progress in the months ahead. 

Inasmuch as I have just returned to the Financial Management 
Office and have not completely familiarized myself with all that has 
occurred in the past year I am asking the Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Robert D. King, to cover in some detail the major progress which has 
been achieved during the interim since the Army’s appearance last 
year before this committee. 

May I again say that I am looking forward to working with all of 
the members of this committee and I am sure that by working to- 

ther as we have in the past we can move ahead toward improved 

usiness a within the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will now hear from Secretary King. I am glad to see you here 
again. I recognize Secretary King as one of the finest types of career 
men in the Defense Department. He knows his job. He makes very 
substantial contributions to the good of the Army and of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you here. 
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GeNERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Assistant SecrRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(Financia MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, particularly for your very 
kind words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is always with great pleasure 
that I appear before this committee. I wish to reiterate what Secre- 
tary Roderick has just said in that we in the Army do feel very 
sincerely that this committee has been of tremendous help in assisting 
us in moving forward toward achieving improved management. 

I also wish to say that I feel it a distinct pleasure to be again asso- 
ciated with Mr. Roderick as his deputy and I look forward to work- 
ing for him in this very challenging area of financial management. 


PROGRAM SYSTEM 


Last year, you were given a rather complete outline of the Army’s 
program system and its relation to our budget. This system has 
recently been revised and simplified, to be effective with fiscal year 
1959. Here are the four principal objectives of our revised system. 

(1) To formulate and record the major objectives of the Army 
over a 5-year period—heretofore, programs generally were limited 
to the budget year only. 

(2) To furnish adequate and timely guidance to the Army staff 
and major subordinate commands and agencies, which will enable 
them to prepare their annual program and execution schedules. This 
is accomplished by issuing the program and budget guidance docu- 
ment which puts together in a convenient. package, for each major 
command, program and budget guidance for all the nontactical activ- 
ities under that command for the budget year. This requires a 
clearer and more explicit statement by the Army staff as to what is 
expected of each field command from the money allocated to it. 

8) To establish a sound basis for the formulation, justification, 
and execution of the Army budget in support of the approved pro- 
gram. Under the revised procedure, we hope to provide clear operat- 
ing program guidance so that budget estimates and execution plans 
will more closely reflect centrally approved programs. 

(4) To permit continuing evaluation of performance in the utili- 
zation of available resources. Closer analysis and review by major 
commands and Deputy and Assistant Chiefs of Staff is encouraged 
by the simplification. 

This revision attacked the two basic problem areas which remained 
in our program system, viz: 

. 1) The program categories were not directly relatable to the 
udget. 

(2) The programs were prepared on a “functional” basis and did 
not relate to the particular command echelons. 

The attached chart will illustrate what I mean by a simpler pro- 
gram structure and closer integration with the budget. The first 
column shows the present program structure involving 3 control 
programs and 13 derivative programs. The second column shows 
the new 5 control programs which are to cover a 5-year period. The 
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third column shows the appropriations and budget programs con- 
trolled by the several control programs. For example, the troop 
program controls the activities included under the MPA appropria- 
tion, and the operational elements under the operation and mainte- 
nance, Army appropriation. Similarly, the Reserve components pro- 

am controls the activities included under the three appropriations, 

NG, RPA; MCARF, and the Army Reserve, and ROTC element 
of the operation and maintenance appropriation. The fourth column 
indicates the particular staff element which prepares the annual pro- 
gram and a a guidance for each of the appropriation activities 
shown in column 2. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Army Regulation 11-1 contains a chart ree the program budget 
time cycle objective, extending over a period of 18 months prior to 
the beginning of the budget year. You will note that as the budget 
year approaches, the time indicated for the remaining steps involved 
in the process becomes very compressed. Steps 14 and 15, for instance, 
covering the apportionment process and issuance of the final program 
and budget guidance, are set up to take place prior to July 1. From 
experience, we know this seldom happens as the military appropria- 
tions are not available until right at beginning of the fiscal year, and 
up to a month is consumed in the apportionment process. Only after 
this can we issue our final program and budget guidance and have 
operating programs for the year revised by our various commands. 
~ (The chart referred to may be found on facing page.) 

Last year, we met this problem in large measure by issuing a tenta- 
tive funding program on June 20 reflecting the House of Representa- 
tives markup of our fiscal year 1957 budget. This, at least, gave our 
commands the general operating level for the year prior to the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. The general appropriation was enacted on 
July 2; the Bureau of the Budget apportionments were made on Au- 
gust 1; and the Army’s firm funding program was issued by the Comp- 
troller on August 27. The several commands then had to break down 
the funding program to their various agencies. In the case of Ord- 
nance, for instance, this meant that the firm funding program for 
maintenance and operations did not go out to the affected installations 
until after October 1. 

I mention these examples merely to indicate that administrative 
processes take time, as you well know, and that it would be extremely 

elpful to the Army and, I am sure, to the other military departments, 
if the whole process, beginning with the final enactment of the appro- 
priation act for the Department of Defense, could be advanced to an 
earlier date. 

Before moving on to some of our other financial management areas, 
I want to express the Army’s appreciation for the consideration given 
by this committee last year to the change in our budget structure under 
the “Operation and maintenance”, Army appropriation. Your com- 
mittee approved the new structure, reducing the 16 previous budget 
programs to 8. This has provided a considerable degree of simplifica- 
tion and constitutes a forward step in the direction of management 
flexibility represented by our command management system. In fact 
without this change the revision and simplification of our program 
structure would have been very difficult. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


You will remember that, last year, we covered our management im- 
provement program in some detail. We indicated that our expendi- 
tures had been reduced from $16.3 billion in the peak year of 1953 to 
about $8.5 billion in fiscal year 1956. Our expenditures this year 
(fiscal year 1957) may run about $8.6 billion, and for fiscal year 1958 
the estimate is about $9.2 billion. The cumulative efforts in our finan- 
cial management program are reflected, in general, in our expenditures 
except where we are buying for future use or for other purposes than 
the Army alone, such as for the mutual assistance program. We 
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watch the expenditure rates very closely and provide guidance in this 
area to the commands to encourage the use of the financial system 
which we have installed. I would like to take up the individual ele- 
ments of our financial management program and indicate the progress 
being made. 

INVENTORIES 


The inventories of the Army were brought under financial control 
sarly in 1954, with coverage being extended since that date. As of 
September 30, 1955, total Army i inventory under financial inventory 
accounting amounted to $20.3 billion; of this, $2 billion was claimant 
stock, title to which belonged to other Defense agencies. As of Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, the total Army inventory under financial inventory 
accounting amounted to $21.6 billion; of this, $1.8 billion was claim- 
ant stock. Although these figures show an increase from $18.3 billion 
to $19.8 billion of Army- -owned inventor y, $1.4 billion is due to price 
reevaluation of unservice eable inventory formerly pr iced at 50 perc cent 
or less than full standard price; $0.3 billion is due to inclusion of in- 
ventory in overseas depots previously not under financial inventory 
accounting. Thus, Army-owned inventory actually decreased by 
$200 million over the year and claimant stock also decreased $200 
million. Excluded from total inv entory is materiel in the hands of 
troops which amounted to about $4 billion in fiscal year 1955 and 
about $4.8 billion in fiscal year 1956. 

The following table shows the distribution of these inventories 
among depots and stations, and between hard goods (procured under 
the “Procurement. and production” appropriation ) and soft goods 
(generally procured under the stock fund). 


Army inventory by location and type 


[In billions of dollars] 





Sept. 30, 1955 | Sept. 30, 1956 


Location _ — Si i 
Total |Claim-| Total | Hard | Soft | Total |Claim-| Total 





Hard | | Soft 





| goods goods | Army ant | Army | goods | goods Army | ant Army 
held stocks jowned| | held | stocks owned 

Z ees ee PL ere bas _| | | | | 
Total inventory. 12.9) 7.4 | 20.3 | 20! 123] 134! 82! 21.6!/ 18] 19.8 
Zone of Interior depots - t 10.5 | 5.6) 16. 1 | 18] 143 ul. 4 6.1 17.5 1.7 | 5.8 
Overseas depots “| 22 1.6/ 3.8] KS Y CLT ee 3.6 i B 5 
Zone of Interior stations__- 17 .2 at a. +8 4 3 2 5 0 5 


| | } 

With an sehedate of this size, the financial management aspect 
here presents many problems. One such problem is the maintenance 
of sufficient quantities for mobilization reserves. With the evolution 
of new types of weapons, the problem of estimating these requirements 
becomes very difficult in respect to types of equipment. Older type 
equipment tends to become obsolete, some quite rapidly, and the degree 
of this obsolescence by year is extremely difficult to determine. In 
managing the inventory, the Army is keenly aware of the effects of 
obsolescence on the cost of maintaining an inventor y of this size and 

makes every attempt to keep this cost to a minimum. 
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ARMY STOCK FUND 


The Army stock fund or revolving fund for financing the procure- 
ment, stockage, and distribution of common-use type of materiel now 
covers approximately $7 billion worth of materiel. This financing 
system provides a means of consolidating receipts from the sale of 
materiel to many customer activities in one account which in turn can 
be used only for the procurement of inventories of supplies for dis- 
tribution and sale to these customers. Thus, closer control and better 
correlation of procurement and consumption of materiel is achieved. 

The use of the stock fund to procure, stock, and distribute inven- 
tories of materiel has facilitated the installation of consumer funding. 
Under the principle of consumer funding, the using activity is allotted 
funds to buy consumption requirements of materiel from the stock 
fund, a branch of which should be located as closely as possible to the 
point of use, such as at major posts, camps, and stations. Funding 
of the using activity in this way for materiel consumption requirements 
not only permits but requires a financial decision on the part of the 
user concurrent with a decision to use the supplies. This results 
better management of financial resources on the part of installation 
commanders. 

Since the inception of the stock fund in 1951, we have generated 
higher sales than purchases by reason of using stocks in long supply. 
Through fiscal year 1957, the Army will have returned to the Treasury 
or otherwise made available excess cash totaling $1.4 billion over and 
above the initial capitalization of $425 million. The fiscal year 1958 
budget reflects a continued reduction of inventories and provides for 
a transfer of an additional $300 million to the Treasury or other 
accounts as approved by ‘ongress. 


ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


As indicated last year, the Army command management system had 
been installed in most of the posts, camps, and stations and Army 
depots in the continental United States. Since then, it has been intro- 
duced in the Alaskan Command and the Caribbean Command, and seg- 
ments of it have been introduced in the European Command. A team 
is now in Hawaii and the Far East to introduce the system in those 
areas. The Ordnance Ammunition Command and other technical 
services will have completed the establishment of the system in their 
installations by June 30 of this year. You will remember that all 
depots in the continental U nited States were completed last year. 
This will leave a few activities in the continental United States, such 
as research and development installations, procurement offices, and 
general hospitals to be completed this year and early next year. 

We have learned by introducing this system, considerable indoc- 
trination is required for its effective use. To establish the mechanics 
of getting information to management is one thing and to have man- 
agement use this information as guidance in oper ations is another. 
We are putting stress definitely on the latter point. We expect to 
have the Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation with 
actual and estimated figures computed on a cost basis in detail, in 
pee of obligations for budget presentation purposes for the 1960 

udget. 
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ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Army had 18 installations operating under the industrial fund 
Jast year with sales amounting to some $397 million. All of our ports 
of embarkation in the continental United States are now operating 
under the Army industrial fund. The Army Pictorial Center began 
operations under the Army industrial fund on March 1, 1957, mak- 
ing a total of 21 installations now under the industrial fund, with 
estimated sales for fiscal year 1957 of $492 million and approximate- 
ly the same for fiscal year 1958. It is expected that others, such as the 
Army Chemical Center and Aberdeen Proving Ground will begin 
operations under the industrial fund in the near future. 

Work is progressing on the installation of the Army industrial fund 
in the remaining installations included in our program. No sub- 
stantial change has been made in the program viltenteted to you last 
year, except that all of the installations may not be operative by June 
1957 as indicated in our report last year. ‘This is due to the fact that 
we have concentrated our efforts on installing the Army command 
management system, utilizing most of our technical staff people in 
this area. Any installations which are excluded from this program 
as a result of feasibility studies showing the industrial fund to be 
inapplicable will be placed under the Army command management 
system which provides equally good management control. 


SELF-SERVICE SUPPLY CENTERS 


You are aware that the Army has established at troop installations 
a program to operate self-service supply centers for consumable troop 
supplies. At the present time, these self-service supply centers are 
being established in 47 troop installations in the continental United 
States and 2 have been established in the European Command. I 
bring this up as a financial matter to show that we are using financial 
data as a contro] device to simplify a heretofore rather costly service 
at troop stations. Using controls over inventory and allowances to 
units in dollars rather than item allowances, the system has a flexibility 
that is proving quite successful and economical. All units do not pre- 
form the same function, and all units do not need the same amount of 
the various items. 

We find that the supply elements of the Army units are conservative 
in drawing items for the units by using this method. The cost of 
handling the supplies is considerably reduced since the office work is 
handled by a considerably reduced force. Units draw supplies on 
need and get them immediately without delay and with a very bare 
minimum of paperwork. Requisitions are not required. The we oly 
sergeant can shop for the specific supplies he needs without looking 
up catalog numbers. It is one of the simplest and best procedures in 
supply distribution at a troop post we have introduced in quite a long 
time. We expect savings in the cost of supplying items in this 
manner. 

I might just illustrate what was passed on to me the other day about 
the one down at Fort Lee. They had on the shelf natural sponges 
and synthetic (plastic) sponges. One was priced at about a dollar— 
the natural sponge, and the synthetic sponge at about 39 cents. It so 
happened that each of the units coming in for their requirement for 


| 
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sponges always bought the 39-cent one and that apparently satisfied 
Te However, over the years, before the introduction of synthetic 
sponges, we had already procured the natural sponges. That is an 
indication of where the ability to go in and see the item, rather than 
looking at the catalogue, gives us a new means of determining what 
items should and should not be in our inventory. 

Mr. Srxes. Very interesting. . 

Mr. Krne. In that way, just by reducing the demand, we will be 
able to change the items in stock and save money. Rather than have 
them buy the dollar item, we can save money by buying the 39-cent 
item, and in small things like that, I think, they can add up to a very 
material benefit in our supply system. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


As you may be aware, the Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Financial Management is charged with the responsibility for pro- 
moting and coordinating the use of electronic data processing equip- 
ment for business-type operations within the Army. We say “business 
type” to distinguish these management activities from applications 
in the scientific fields. The principal applications lie in the areas of 
personnel, supply, and dollar accounting, with the major emphasis 
to date on supply management. We now have 6 machines installed 
at national control points, of which the majority are in effective opera- 
tion. In order to maximize the benefits from these equipments, we 
are developing a high-speed communications network for the trans- 
mission of information in machine language. A high-speed communi- 
cations link is presently an integral part of our project MASS (Mod- 
ern Army Supply System), and a medium-scale computer will be 
installed in Europe in the near future. 

To date, the majority of our installations have been at the peaks of 
reporting pyramids, such as national control points, the Adjutant 
General’s Oice, etc. We believe, however, that the greatest benefits 
will be achieved through the integration of data processing activities 
across the areas of manpower, money, and materiel. Accordingly, we 
are presently engaged in a detailed analysis of all record keeping 
and reporting at the class I installation level. Indications are that 
it will he possible to engineer a system that will be applicable to pres- 
ently available equipment, and which will yield very large benefits 
in terms of expansion capability, time reduction, and personnel 
savings. 

I might add here, that at Fort Meade, where we are making this 
class 1 study, the object of the study is to determine, first, the essential 
records and reports that must be maintained and produced—that is, 
before we go ahead and determine what machines are required. It is 
basically necessary to determine what is first required before we deter- 
mine whether we need a machine application. That is turning out to 
be a very productive study there because we are able to consolidate 
many of the recordkeeping activities in these three areas that I have 
mentioned and then determine only the essential reporting require- 
ments. We are starting at the base, and hoping to work up to the 
final determination of the requirements for management records and 
reports, 
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Although we sometimes wish that we could accelerate our program 
for the exploitation of these powerful machines, we feel that a cautious 
approach will prove the wiser. Electronic data processing equipment 
offers the opportunity for a complete review, overhaul, and require- 
ment of procedures, and it is on this, rather than on hardware, that we 
base our expectations of vastly improved efficiency. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The payoff of the work in designing and installing new systems in 
the Army comes only with its very practical use. The Army is going 
through quite a revolution in its techniques of management with the 
introduction of modern methods; therefore, training becomes highly 
desirable to those who will apply the system. We now have intro- 
duced at most of the schools for officers and civilians (except in the 
tactical area) short courses in management. We also have a short 
course offered to senior officers called our command management school 
which is operated at Fort Belvoir, Va., as well as a supply manage- 
ment course for those in the Technical Service area at Fort Lee, Va. 
The comptroller’s school is located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
In addition, of course, there are a few selected to advance manage- 
ment courses at various universities. In a more limited area of man- 
agement analysis a number of courses are offered at the Rock Island 
Arsenal by the Chief of Ordnance. In attempting to teach these 
courses it is not desired that the Army loose sight of its major function 
as a tactical force, but it is desired to impress upon those who will be 
making the decisions, where a business type operation can be applied, 
that they are expected to use good, sound business judgment. 

The financial management system we are using is an adaptation of 
that used in business, fitted to governmental operations and particu- 
larly Army operations. We are bending every effort to indoctrinate 
all officers and key civilians, those in a supervisory capacity, on all 
aspects of this system and the objectives to be obtained. We recently 
produced a film of orientation on the various aspects of financial man- 
agement. We are now in the process of preparing a film on the Army 
Command Management System to go somewhat further into the de- 
tails of what is expected of the system and how it should operate. We 
find that the dissemination of information of this kind by the use of a 
film is very effective and it reaches a large group of people in a rela- 
tively short period of time. In 1958, it is planned to make a third 
training film to show the uses and proper application of information 
being developed in our whole financial management plan. 


OTHER PROBLEM AREAS 


As I have indicated in the foregoing remarks, we have made a great 
deal of progress. As you can understand, this program has not been 
achieved without a considerable effort, in many cases directed at some 
very knotty problems. So far, we have been able to resolve most of 
these problems within the framework of our overall plans. As a 
general yardstick, we have felt that every move must be calculated 
in terms of its contribution to more effective management on the part 
of installation activity commanders. 
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I would now like to take a few moments of your time to discuss in 
very general terms some problem areas which are beginning to make 
themselves felt and with which we must deal in the future. As I 
have described our progress in overall financial management and the 
command management system, I emphasize the point that the indi- 
vidual manager or operator must be given control over all of his re- 
sources and be held responsible and accountable for them. This is a 
basic premise of decentralized management and control. 

There are certain situations, however, in which the individual com- 
mander or manager does not control all of his resources. In a business 
sense, it is almost axiomatic that, in the process of formulating a deci- 
sion, all effects of the decision must be considered. ‘This involves cer- 
tainly a consideration of the resulting effect upon resources. ‘There is 
a broad area in which we are unable to achieve this kind of decision 
making. That is the area involving reimbursements or cash proceeds 
to be realized as a result of a specific decision. 

Specifically this principle applies to the disposal of excess materials 
and to the sale of land. I believe that we need authority to cover into 
a revolving fund or funds the proceeds generated as a result of deci- 
sions to dispose of items of equipment or material or from the sale 
of property if we are to really achieve the kind of sound management 
thinking we are seeking. Many times, we have been criticized for our 
slowness in disposing of excess material from the stock fund. It 
seems to me that if the funds generated from the sale or disposal of 
such excesses were made available for new procurement, the tendency 
to hold items simply to cover the outside contingency that they may 
at some time be required, would be lessened. The desire to turn over 
the inventory and to keep it clean would be heightened. By the same 
token, in the decision to rebuild or replace with new procurement, I 
believe that if the funds generated from the sale or salvage of the used 
item were made available for new procurement, or rebuild of reparable 
equipment, the management decision would then be based upon maxi- 
mum economy to the Government. In the long run, substantial sav- 
ings could be anticipated. 

The sale of land is another example. We have been criticized 
many times for our apparent unwillingness to dispose of lands under 
our immediate control. In a great many cases, this unwillingness 
stems from a natural feeling of uncertainty that needed replacement 
for the lands to be given up will be forthcoming. If the proceeds 
from the sale or disposal of lands were available to us for needed re- 
placements or new acquisitions, much of this uncertainty would be re- 
moved and I believe that much of the resistance to land disposal of 
the high cost type in exchange for less costly land would be elimi- 
nated. I might say that proceeds from the sale of land could also 
be placed in a revolving fund. We would have no intention, of 
course, of purchasing lands or initiating procurement or rebuild pro- 
grams without congressional authorization. We would bring for- 
ward and justify proposed acquisitions and materiel programs for 
approval and authority of the Congress, and would then use the 
available funds in the revolving fund for these acquisitions. 

Another facet needing early resolution, concerns reimbursements. 
As you know, it has often been suggested that we do not do enough 
cross-servicing, that we do not employ our facilities—when I say 
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‘our,” I mean each of the military services—at the maximum efficient 
level in support of each other. One reason for this is the difficulty 
in sécuring the use of the funds made available by reimbursement 
from inesdieientenant for whom the service is performed. As you 
know, these reimbursements are subject to reapportionment by the 
Bureau of the Budget. In many instances, we are actually unable 
to obtain the use of the funds generated from these reimbursements 
for our own operations, Naturally, there is very little incentive for 
an activity manager to perform services for someone else and incur 
cost in so doing if the reimbursement made is not available to him. 

This is the same sort of problem as those which I have discussed 
earlier, but it is simpler of solution. Actually, it could be solved 
right now. If the reimbursements were made available locally, bud- 
gets would, of course, be made in recognition of the anticipated 
amount of these reimbursements. This would eliminate a consid- 
erable amount of administrative processing which is both expensive 
and wasteful and, in many cases, particularly near the end of a fiscal 

ear, ineffective since reapportionment cannot be justified and effected 
in time to be of any use. At the same time, by requiring the antici- 
pation of reimbursements at the operating level in the formulation 
of operating budgets, the cost of performance concept would be 
brought closer to a reality and a considerable stimulation would be 
provided for good management of resources. 

Actually, these problems and the ideas which I have expressed re- 
volve around the question of how we can gain the maximum effective- 
ness in resource utilization. Improved resource utilization is the key 
element in improving overall management. I do not intend that 
these ideas be considered in the nature of proposals; I only bring 
them out in order to illustrate the problems which we have and some 
possible solutions which you might care to think about. We hope 
to continue work on these problem areas and develop proposals for 
their early resolution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. King. It is a most interesting state- 
ment and one that is encouraging in that it indicates that considerable 
progress has been made in the field of financial management. 


DESIRABILITY FOR EARLIER ENACTMENT OF APPROPRIATION ACT 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. King. On page 4 of your statement, you mention 
the desirability for the enactment of the appropriation act at an 
earlier date. at reason did you have for making this statement ? 

Mr. Kuna. As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, within our present cycle 
under which we are operating, the appropriation is normally avail- 
able, after the first of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Suxes. Or subsequently ? 

Mr. Kiva. Or cane , sir. Not having the firm financial 
information at an earlier date requires us to adjust to the changes made 
in the appropriation act, and while we have a preliminary funding 
program available to the field, it then requires thai, subsequent to 
the passage of the appropriation act and the availability through ap- 
portionment by the aie of the Budget—the field activities and 
their, higher command echelons make the necessary adjustments. It is 
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usually several months after the passage of the act before the activity 
commander knows exactly what his final dollar limitations are for im- 
plementation of his program. I mention this only that it does present 
a management problem and does delay somewhat what might i con- 
sidered a desirable cycle. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Sixes. You have mentioned the change in budget structure in 
your O. and M. appropriation. We will go into this in detail later on. 
In general, has there been a satisfactory transition to the new struc- 
ture to date? 

Mr. Kine. Yes; in my opinion. It has been most satisfactory 
during this current fiscal year. It has permitted us to make a transi- 
tion which we discussed with you last year, as you will remember, 
rather than go abruptly from the 16 to 8. That is, the reduction to 
the 12 during this current fiscal year has permitted the continuation 
of information which will permit comparable data to be maintained 
and thereby make our work, as well as your work, much easier. The 
wisdom of your decision in permitting that certainly has helped, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Under the heading of “Financial management,” you 
stated that your efforts in the financial management program are 
reflected in general in expenditures, except where you are buying for 
future use, or other purposes, in the Army alone. Would you explain 
the reasons for that, particularly in those cases where you are buying 
for future use ? 

Mr. Kine. Sir, when we make our expenditure forecast for fiscal 
year 1958, we base the net expenditure figure on the offsets derived 
from sales to other customers and other work performed under the 
Military Assistance Program. 

Those, of course, as you will realize, are estimates and they vary. 
For instance, at the time we prepared the budget, we had one estimate 
on the amount of sales or procurement we would handle for the MAP 

rogram. Currently, that has been reduced somewhat. Therefore, 
ing a smaller offset, the net expenditures from the Army standpoint 
will be increased. We do have that variable factor based on estimates 
of procurement to be effected for other customers as time moves on, 
and it adjusts itself, and sometimes adjusts our earlier estimates of 
expenditures. 
CLAIMANT STOCK, INVENTORY CONTROL 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give us an example of claimant stock as re- 
ferred to under inventories? Is that a new term? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. Perhaps it is new from the standpoint of my 
use here. Claimant stocks are Air Force or Navy, that is, we main- 
tain under our own inventory control, let us say, ammunition inven- 
tories for the Air Force. Those are accounted for separately as Air 
Force inventories and the term “claimant” means that they can claim 
distribution of those at any time. They are solely under their demand 
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control. We just warehouse and handle the procurement and distri- 
bution for the other service, or claimant service. 


ESTIMATE OF REQUIREMENTS FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. How are you meeting the problem of estimating re- 
quirements for mobilization reserves -and eliminating obsolete items ? 

Mr. Krne. Sir, I would prefer, and maybe it w ould be better for the 
program director of Logistics in his later testimony to go into this in 
more detail. I am familiar with the process and so forth, but it per- 
haps would be best if he would give you a very detailed explanation 
of the current mobilization requirements program. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like to have that. 

(For further testimony on the subject, see pp. 707 and 740.) 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxes. Under “Army stock fund,” would you give me, for the 
record, statements with information as of June 30 for each of the fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 as follows: (a) Government investment in 
the stock fund; (4) a condensed statement of financial condition; and 
(c) acondensed statement of income and expense. Of course, you will 
need to prepare that material for the record rather than attempt to 
give that now. 

Mr. Kine. We will be very happy to do that. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


Army Srock Funp 
Statement of investment of the Government 


{In millions of dollars] 






1956 | 1957 1958 
asap gd aap did taht te babiirdpeeth ech hi iemtntil ecbe smh oes oe ee 
Appropriations and reappropriations____-.--. : | — $860. 9 | — $1, 419.9 —$1, 719. 9 
Capitalized inventories, net___.---- 9, 517.1 | 10, 301.8 10, 608. 8 
inno 4~ denarn~oaioee | — 436. 2 | —657.1 | —891.5 
Total investment. __- bated ; 4rd dikenntl 8, 220.0 | 8, 224.8 7 997. 4 








Condensed statement of financial condition 


eur serend of dollars as of June 30 each ye “ 











| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956, actual | 1957, 1958, 
estimated estimated 
ASSETS | 
Cash with Treasury... _- eee Se ae $615.8 | $516. 8 | $641.8 
Accounts receivable Eee aE a ek etd ob le whe | 392.8 | 425.8 | 439. 8 
Inventuries. - | 7, 239. 6 | 7, 360.9 | 6, 997. 4 
A |lvaace payments to suppliers 2. 4 | 2.4 2.4 
Dae in from undelivered purchases to be paid from other 
I io nthe vddbetduonsede eae ads sh 53.3 | 2.8 | 
Det COON: i voices - cs sen | 8 , 308. 9 8, 308. 7 8, 081.3 
LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 
Current liabilities J ao 83.9 83.9 83.9 
investment of U. 8. Government_...__- 8, 220.0 | 8, 224.8 7, 997. 4 
Total liabilities and investment “8 303. 9 | 8, 308. 7 | 8, 081. 3 
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Condensed statement of income and expense 


\ rem TEN of dollars as of June 30 each wens 




















| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956, actual 1957, 1958, 
estimated estimated 
er ee ancien eo |- ate | an — 
INCOME | 
OO a a meutendhnammed amieueinndiliaitntminadile $1, 875.8 $2, 607.1 | $2, 704. 1 
EXPENSES ih ervAl dy cay ee 
Purchase of goods (at cost)_...._.___. Lids rt SET 1, 234. 6 1, 999.8 2, 146. 5 
Other operating expenses, net_____- ; Saeki 7 641. 2) 833. 5 783. 8 
Total operating expenses _. yt feta ee eee 1, 87 6. 8 2, 833. 3 | 2, 930. 3 
Operating income or loss for the year___- ithe Rosh 226. 2 | 926.2 
Nonoperating income (+) and expense (—), nets d —123. 6 +5. 3 —8.2 
Net loss (—) for the year__ Geer et ; —123. 6 —220. 9 —234. 4 
Adjustment of prior year income.___- ‘ Ree) ee —43. 4 | f5ssiy : 
Deficit (—), beginning of year______- 40. 4a —269. 2 —436. 2 | — 657.1 
Deficit (—), end of year... an esa —436, 2 | — 657. l | —891.5 


Mr. Sixes. Does the Army contemplate extending the stock fund 
to any new areas in fiscal years 1957 and 1958? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. We are in the process now of considering 
further extension, particularly the area which we have discussed 
before with this committee. That is, the station inventories, the con- 
sideration of incorporating into the stock fund those inventories at 
a lower level than the depot levels. That is under consideration at 
the present time. We have it under test, of course, in the Third 
Army Area now, and the results of that are being considered eee 
evaluated. We hope, at an early date, to determine the next ste 
the extension of the stock fund to cover inventories at all cote 
into the stock fund. 


REDUCTION OF INVENTORIES IN LONG SUPPLY 


Mr. Sixes. What are you doing at this time to reduce inventories 
that are in long ney 

Mr. Kina. As I indicated in my statement, Mr, Chairman, through 
the prohibition of reprocurement of sales out of the stock fund we 
are generating excess cash in the stock fund—that is, wherever we 
have sufficient inventories to supply the normal demands, those are 
issued and proceeds are received into the stock fund. Reprocurement 
is not authorized if sufficient inventories are available to meet the 
demand. That generates, of course, the excess cash. It does indicate 
that the moneys appropriated by the Congress, passed into the QO. and 
M. appropriation and not used to repurchase, are then held in an 
excess cash position in the stock fund for return for other uses. 
However, it permits us to go through the cycle of financial manage- 
ment in making the activity commanders pay for what they are 
using. It prev ents, however, the accumulation of additional inven- 
tories in the same items where we are in a long-supply position. 

Mr. Sixes. You have indirectly answered this question, but I 
would like to have a specific answer for continuity in the record. 

How does this process of reducing inventories that are in long 
supply affect the stock fund ? 
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Mr. Kine. Well, it really has no effect, Mr. Chairman, on the stock 
fund as such other than generating excess cash which then is reviewed, 
of course, by the Army financial management elements as well as the 
Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget and detailed pres- 
entation to this committee of the stock fund. Everyone is aware 
of that availability of excess cash and it can be in a sense siphoned 
off and utilized for other purposes to offset new obligational authority 
requests, and to finance other programs. It has no material effect on 
the stock fund as such, because if it is in excess of the required level to 
be maintained to support normal operations, then it can be utilized. 
Therefore, the money is available for your reevaluation and determina- 
tion of proper use. It does give us a vehicle which we never had be- 
fore, as you can see, of more stringent controls on our consumable 
inventory that is used from day to day. 


CONTINUED GENERATION OF EXCESS CASH 


Mr. Srxes. You have mentioned the continued generation of excess 
cash. I have before me a rundown of your requirements in the stock 
fund, which may indicate an additional excess to that which is pro- 
posed in the transfer. I would like to have you comment on it. You 
show liquid assets of $1,081.5 million, less ready cash needs—-based on 
40 days or one-ninth of purchases and expenses of $2,265 million— 
of $251.7 million, plus a safety factor of 60 percent of ready cash needs, 
or $151 million, for a total of $402.7 million. That would indicate 
excess cash on hand of $678.8 million. You propose a transfer of $300 
million. The sum would indicate that cash that is actually excess to 
your needs is $378 million. You can understand that this is a field in 
which we are going to have discussion. The statement has already 
been made, in some quarters in the Congress, that there is altogether 
too much money in this fund and that more should be siphoned off 
than that which is proposed in the measure. If these figures that I 
have given are sound figures, a considerably larger amount can be 
utilized. I would like to have a complete statement on this. 

Mr. Kina. May we insert that in the record, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxzs. I would be glad to have you give me a detailed answer 
for the record, but I would like a brief analysis at this time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The Committee calculation projects a requirement for a cash balance of $402.7 
million at June 30, 1958, at which time the 1958 budget projects a total cash bal- 
ance of $641.8 million. The projected balance of $641.8 million is after deduction 
of proposed recissions and transfers of $300 million in 1958. The difference 
between the estimated balance of $641.8 million at June 30, 1958, and the Com- 
mittee’s estimated requirement of $402.7 million, or $239.1 million constitutes an 
amount that might conceivably be considered as excess at the end of fiscal 
year 1958. There are several considerations that must be taken into account 
before any such additional sum as this is taken away from the capital. 

In the first place, the fiscal year 1958 sales projection of $2.7 billion is an 
estimate based on the best data available at the time the budget was formulated. 
At that time it was estimated that all appropriations making purchases from the 
stock fund would receive full appropriations and apportionments. Considering 
the stringency of the consumer appropriations and presently unforeseen con- 
tingencies, the sales estimate might well vary as much as 5 percent downward. 
A variance of only 5 percent would result in reduced collections of as much as 
$135 million without an immediate compensating effect on procurement because 
of the time lag in reduction of procurement. From this it appears that the 
safety factor in the Committee’s proposed calculation could largely be absorbed 
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through failure of sales to materialize. Reduction of receipts could result in 
the stock fund operating on a very narrow margin. 

Further, the amount of excess cash estimated to be generated results from 
utilizing stocks in long supply and is an estimate which also is subject to consid- 
erable variation. Therefore, the possibility exists that utilization of these ex- 
cess stocks may fall short of the estimate. 

Also, to be considered as a potential requirement for cash which is not pro- 
vided for in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates is the proposed completion 
of the extension of the stock fund to posts, camps, and stations and inclusion 
in the stock fund of aircraft spare parts and guided missile launching equip- 
ment spare parts. These requirements for inclusion of additional parts would 
require outlay of capital funds to acquire requisite inventories and preclude 
withdrawal of substantial additional cash since the inventories are now only in 
process of being acquired. 

The Army stock fund is still a comparatively new operation especially with 
respect to its extension to oversea commands and posts, camps, and stations. 
These extensions have resulted in some major procedural, operating supply, and 
financial problems which have not yet been completely resolved. During the 
review of the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget, including the recommenda- 
tion to rescind or otherwise transfer only $300 million of cash in fiscal year 
1958, the Department of the Army, the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget considered all of the above factors. For these reasons, it is requested 
that no additional amounts of cash be rescinded at this time which could cause 
uncertainty in the operations of the stock fund. 

The basis for determining ready cash needs and the safety factor percentage 
suggested by the Committee which produces a ready cash need of $402.7 million 
is acceptable. The projected cash requirement computed in this way, however, 
should be applied against the projected cash balance only. The fallacy of the 
application by the Committee of the computed requirement against the sum of 
both cash and accounts receivable is indicated by results obtained from this pro- 
cedure, which indicate in both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 that excess 
cash exceeds the actual cash balances. This is apparently the result of including 
accounts receivable in the calculation without consideration of accounts payable. 
Since the calculation is made, however, to determine the excess cash, a formula 
calculation of this type should be restricted to consideration of cash only. 

It should be noted, moreover, that a formula calculation of this type is only 
one of many elements which must be considered in determining the true excess 
eash which can be transferred or rescinded. 


Mr. Kine. I think there are two factors that should be considered 
in the amount of money that might best be retained as operating 
capital in the stock fund. One is that we have in the stock fund 
certain items where there is a required mobilization reserve. We 
are in the process of reviewing items where mobilization reserve is, 
or is not, required. We have not reached a final determination on 
what items, to my knowledge, at the moment we may want to support. 
Again, they weld be presented as a program requirement. The other 
factor is, as I mentioned earlier, the consideration of some extension 
of the stock fund. There would be some requirement for additional 
capitalization requirements for that extension. 

r. Sixes. You can give me a much more complete answer for the 
record. I would like to have it carefully prepared and put in the 
form of a comprehensive analysis of this matter because this com- 
mittee will hear much more about this, I am sure. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. We want to remove what money can properly be re- 
moved, but at the same time we do not want to cripple the operation. 
We need to have full information on it. 

Does this continued generation of excess cash indicate that the 
appropriations that are being made to the Army in certain fields are 
too high? 
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Mr. Kine. No,sir. That would not be my feeling. The generation 
of excess cash results specifically from the sale of items that are in 
long-supply position in the stock fund, to the activities which purchase 
with the money that Congress appropriates to us in the operations 
and maintenance appropriation, but that do not need to be replaced. 
In order not to have a system where we establish a separate breakout, 
it is necessary that the money go in and go through a cycle, and 
then is available for return. If you did not appropriate the money 
required to keep the system moving, and have the man down at the 
consumer level—have the necessary consumer funds to pay for his 
items—then he would have to determine back up through the system 
whether this is an item in long supply or not. It would add immeas- 

urably to our administrative burden. 

Therefore, we feel that you are appropriating on a consumption 
basis, but the end result is that we have many items in long supply 
which do not need to be repurchased. Therefore, the money you did 

appropriate eventually ends up as a cash excess in the stock fund for 
withdrawal. Our system would break down, if you did not appro- 
priate the money for the consumer. In other words, our system is 
based upon the consumer fund principle of placing the necessary 
money in the hands of the activity commander to pay for everything, 
if possible, that he is going to use. T hat puts us on a financial system 
with the necessary financ ial control b: asis, and so on. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine the amount of cash that is excess 
to your requirements ? 

Mr. Krve. In evaluating our position with respect to any one of 
the elements of the stock fund, we determine our inventory position, 
our anticipated sales for a given period which we are estimating for, 
and then we determine on past experience what the relative percent- 
age of sales will be where we will not require replacement. It is an 
experience factor, sir, based on past years. I will admit it is an esti- 
mate, and oftentimes difficult to make a very close one, but we have 
had 3 or 4 years experience now. We have come fairly close to our 
forward estimating. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like for you, when you study the previous 
question about total excess cash remaining in excess to actual needs, 
I would like for you to show whether you accept that basis which 
I outlined and whie h will be made available to you. 

Mr. Krna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That is, as a sound basis for determining the ready cash 
needs and the safety factor referred to in the previous question. 

Mr. Krve. I think your approach, sir, is quite acceptable. The 
only additional factor is the determination of the contingent require- 
ments that would not be necessarily included in here under the pur- 
chase of items as to whether or not all of the requirements are in- 
cluded. We would have to make a breakdown of that. I would 
recommend that that perhaps be identified as between current oper- 
ating requirements versus other requirements. 

Mr. Srees. I think this is the answer we would want added to, also. 

Mr. Krnea. I think that would assist in a more specific way as to 
the indication of the requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee is aware that the excess cash generated 
is over a period of time. I would like for you to provide for us that 
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estimate. This may be submitted for the record later. I would like 
you to submit an estimate of the time when certain amounts would 
become available for disposition, either by transfer or to be turned 
over to the Treasury. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

(The material requested follows :) 

Predicated on latest available Army stock fund data, it is estimated that 
excess cash in the amount of $460 million will be generated by operations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 and $425 million in 1958. $357 million has already been 
returned to the Treasury during fiscal year 1957; an additional $202 million will 
be withdrawn during the remainder of fiscal year 1957 by transfer to “Military 
construction, Army.” During fiscal year 1958, $800 million is programed for 
rescisssion or transfer from the Army stock fund. 

Proposals for cash rescissions or transfers during each fiscal year are generally 
predicated on the projected cash that will be generated during the fiscal year. 
Historically, the larger part of cash generations has been in the last quarter 
of the fiscal year. Because of this, rescissions or transfers would best be pro- 
gramed in the final quarter of the fiscal year for which proposed. 


ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. Under the Army command management system, Mr. 
Finucane said in the hearings before the full subcommittee—I believe 
this was in reply to a question by Mr. Riley on the Army command 
management system: 

There is a point in any structure as large as the Army where you get down 
to a station where the cost of collecting information is greater than the benefits 
derived. 

That points up a criticism that has reached the committee about the 
system—too many reports the cost of which are probably greater than 
the benefits derived, plus the use of manpower that could otherwise 
be utilized to better advantage for all concerned. Is your staff aware 
of and disturbed by this? 

Mr. Kina. They are very much aware of it and disturbed by it. 
We are working on some means of correcting the situation. I wil 
say though in justification of the system, that in any system of this 
magnitude being installed, it does require in the initial phases more 
eople than normally would be required as compared to after it is 
installed. Also, there is the natural reluctance at the field level, for 
any busmess—Government or private business—a natural reluctance 
toward change. I myself have had these criticisms leveled at me on 
my visits to field install: ations. In the development of a new system 
such as this, there is a tendency for the pendulum to swing completely 
the other way, where we had no control or records to one of where we 
have more than you might conceivably require. I think that what we 
are searching for at the moment is to have the pendulum swing back 
to the normal position, to the middle, and we are in the process now 
of reevaluating the requirements under the system to attempt to reduce 
the detail so that the workload on the activ ity staff is reduced. That 
has concerned me very much personally because in some instances: the 
load has been, in my opinion, somewhat excessive. That is realized. 
It has been discussed in the staff of the Army and we are very much 
aware of the problem. We intend doing something about it. 

Mr. Sixes. Last year during his presentation — on this subject, we 

asked Secretary Davis to point to actual dollar savings in specific 
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amounts, after the installation of the system. He said that could not 
be done until after the system was in operation for a year. 
Can you now point to actual dollar savings? 


DOLLAR SAVINGS AS A RESULT OF NEW SYSTEM 


Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, it is ofttimes difficult to specifically say 
exactly what actual savings have been generated, because there are so 
many intangible benefits from such systems once installed. That is, 
you get people more aware of what things they initiate are going to 
cost and so on. I might illustrate that by referring to Fort Jackson 
in the Third Army area, where we initiated some of these activities. 
This is one of our early stations and while we are very proud of it, 
proud of Fort Jackson, it is a station where we can indicate some of 
the results because of the length of time it it has been in operation. 

During this fiscal year at Fort Jackson under the program, the 
budget program, we had programed for the month of July, $1,390,000. 
. am going to use some rough, round figures here to illustrate some of 
this. 

Mr. Forp. What year ? 

Mr. Kine. July, fiscal year 1957, this current fiscal year. 

It programed $1,390,000 for this specific activity training con- 
tained in the “operation and maintenance” appropriations. We actu- 
ally obligated $1,318,000 in July. However, the strength was reduced 
but not necessarily in the same proportion as the amount of money 
expended. We go on through the successive months and comparing 
the dollars expended against the program item, and strength actually 
against authorized, we actually show some savings. I cannot say 
whether that specifically is attributable to the command management 
program. But we know we do have better control of the funds at 
that particular activity. We know that people are more aware of 
the financial implications of any decisions they make and while we 
do not maintain records necessarily just to determine what savings 
there have been, I cannot give you a specific answer to your question. 

However, we feel—honestly feel—that the results of having this 
system in effect are beginning to show. 

That is for July 1956 and fiscal year 1957. If the committee wishes, 
I would be glad to give both the Third Army report and the Fort 
Jackson report, if any of you would be interested in the types of con- 
trols, reports, and records maintained as a result of the installation 
of that system. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might expand your answer along the lines 
of the question asked. If the committee desires additional informa- 
tion, we might obtain it. 

(The material requested follows :) 


EcoNnoMy UNDER THE SYSTEM 


One of the principal goals of the ACMS is to produce a cost of performance 
budget. This principle essentially means that the full costs of operations, re- 
gardless of how financed, will be reflected in relation to work performed. In 
addition, at the installation, the cost of performance budget is to the installa- 
tion commander essentially what in private business is called an operating 
budget. It simply requires that work to be done be projected and associated 
with anticipated resource requirements to accomplish the work. Then, as the 
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work is actually done, performance is measured and the operating costs gener- 
ated in doing the work are accumulated and compared with the estimate. 

It should be understood that in its design and development it was not con- 
templated that the system in and of itself could or would effect direct savings 
but on the contrary would indirectly effect savings by furnishing timely and 
systematic data on which intelligent day-to-day operating decisions are made. 
Therefore, the actual savings occur through a more efficient operation which is 
now made possible through an increased ability to reach the proper decision. 


Mr. Forp. It might be helpful to show troop strength, month by 
month, and the change in dollars made available. That might help 
you to prove your point. 

Mr. Roprrick. To show control ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The percent of funds used through March 31, 1957, was less than the norm 
because additional funds were received for the purchase of tents and mess hall 
property to be utilized during the rehabilitation of barracks. The average in- 
training load for the third quarter was 20 percent less than the load in the 
second quarter but compared favorably with the scheduled in-training load. Al- 
though the number of assigned operating personnel was 10 percent less than 
authorized, manpower was adequate since the training load was considerably 
under the training capabilities of the cadre assigned. The average in-training 
load is expected to increase during the fourth quarter. 
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PER CAPITA COST OF TRAINEE IN INITIAL TRAINING STATUS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the items I would like to 
know about. As General Lawton knows, I have been trying over a 
period of years to find just what the cost is to train a man. I hope 
that someday, Mr. Secretary, you will be able to tell us pretty close to 
the actual dollar figure what the cost is to train a man. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Riley, there have been various figures as to the cost. 
That depends on what you are training him for. A signal repairman 
or an infantryman or what? There are some variable factors in that. 

Mr. Ruzy. That is right. It would not cost so much to train an 
ordinary infantryman as it would a Signal Corps man. 

Mr. Sixes. Attempt to give us as much information in that field 
as you can. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


EstTIMATED Per Capita Cost oF TRAINEE IN INITIAL TRAINING STATUS 


The weighted average per capita cost of the initial training of an inductee 
or an enlistee with no previous military service is estimated to be $3,173 for 
fiscal year 1957. This is a composite figure which gives weights of 70 percent 
to men receiving 16 weeks’ training in RTC’s and General Reserve units; and 
the remaining 30 percent to those receiving 8 weeks’ basic training in RTC’s 
followed by 14 weeks of specialist training in service schools. For both groups 
an additional allowance of 9 weeks is made for time spent in processing, on 
leave, and in travel, including travel overseas to the first unit to which the 
trainee is assigned to duty. The cost for those receiving RTC training (for 
the 25-week period) is estimated at $2,628; and the cost for those receiving RTC 
and specialist training (for the 3l-week period) is estimated at $4,443. These 
figures cover all personnel costs and maintenance and operation costs, but do 
not include allowances for construction (or depreciation) of buildings and 
facilities or major equipment used in training. The cost of trainers and appro- 
priate overhead personnel is included. 
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ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Srxes. Under the “Army industrial fund,” I would like for 
you to prepare for the record a listing of the 21 installations under 
the Army industrial fund, the date they were placed under the fund, 
the allocation made to the installation, and the estimated sales for 
each fiscal year; namely, 1956, 1957, and 1958 as they are applicable. 

Mr. Kine, Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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Mr. Srxes- Would you now insert in the record a comparable table 
to those in last year’s hearings on pages 9 and 10, entitled “Army 
industrial fund program, fiscal year 1957” and “Proposed disposition 
of available funds (cash) ” ? 


Mr. Kine. Yes 


9 SIr. 


(The material requested follows :) 


Army industrial fund program, fiscal year 1958 





Planned 
Customers and customer ap- operation 
Products and services propriations under in- 
dustrial 
fund by— 
Army Chemical Center...| Research and development, | Army, Navy, Air Force, | July 1, 1957. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground_ 


Holabird railroad repair 
shop. 

Ogden railroad 
shop. 

Marion Engineer Depot--- 


repair 


Lexington Signal Depot _- 

Atlanta General Depot. -- 

Anniston Ordnance De- 
pot. 

Mount Rainier Ordnance 
Depot. 


Erie Ordnance Depot--.--_|. 


Benicia Ordnance Depot_- 
Tooele Ordnance Depot 
Raritan Ordnance Depot-- 
Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot. 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot-- 
Rossford Ordnance Depot- 
Red River Ordnance De- 
pot. 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot 
Decatur Signal Depot _-_-- 
Sacramento Signal Depot 
Granite City Engineer 
Depot. 


manufacturing, depot main- 
tenance. 

Research and development, 
weapons and ammunition 
proof testing. 


Depot maintenance of all 
types of railroad equipment 
and rolling stock. 

eR oan ie oer ee eS 
Depot maintenance of tanks, 
vehicles, weapons, ammuni- 
tion, other major items of 
equipment. 





M DAP, Armed Forces spe- 
cial weapons project. 

Navy, Army, production and. | 
procurement, research and | 
development, maintenance 
and operation. 

Army maintenance and opera- 
tion, Air Force. 


| July 1, 








Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
1958 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Army. Industrial Fund Program as of Mar. 28, 1957—Proposed disposition of 
available funds (cash) 


{In millions of dollars] 


Funds allocated to 22 activities now financed by the industrial fund______ $121.9 
Estimated allocations, fiscal year 1958 programs: 
Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md__-___---_____________ $10. 0 
SITUS Tar II I a a 8.8 
Railroad repair shops: Holabird, Md.; Ogden, Utah a 
Equipment rebuild facilities : 
Ordnance depots: Anniston, Ala.; Mount Rainer, Wash; 
Erie, Ohio; Benicia, Calif.; Tooele, Utah; Raritan, 
N. J.; Letterkenny, Pa.; Pueblo, Colo.; Rossford, Ohio; 
Rod Hiner; Gets o.) ik eu atielleics 75 eo pie) 22.5 
Engineer depots: Marion, Ohio; Granite City, Ill + 
Signal depots: Lexington, Ky.; Tobyhanna, Pa; Decatur, 








Russ  Beepemareraty. GU 5 on pate aches tha hentia 8.1 
Quartermaster General Depots: Atlanta, Ga.; Ogden, 

WCE CQRITIICOT, SOE GEO rsinctes ties eetitiemdicicel 4.2 
57.1 
ING sate i scicindsnanesel inp a gine eh tia li le ad ie LI ee ee | ee 179. 0 
I NONE VO inna seiner wisi n nd ene ade ee te 85. 7 
TI ict a cas eerste csr Sinan Sour ech epamtetacuaeah aeargc ee aan, Akh te D2 ee 264. 7 
Transferred to Air Force industrial fund__-__-_-_-_--____________ 110. 0 
IE scsiaccnioiipctavechh cacti sennipibicgsancameabacle mica allie kik ee ee ne on oe ei 374. 7 

Army industrial fund: 

ICR ei cnckiinncrtengceeteinll beh e seiknthde deaties ated inlets 366. 9 
Conversion Of inventories. tO. CAB... dnue ante edie Cee eined 7.8 
SN i hacen cia ctitencin etek acne Shares lenis tasters ae lecascccdels eco nacdiceaeea ti 374. 7 


FEASIBILITY STUDIES ON INDUSTRIAL FUND ACTIVITY SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to elaborate on your statement on 
page 10: 


Any installations which are excluded from the program as a result of feasibil- 
ity studies showing the industrial fund found to be inapplicable will be placed 
under the Army command management system which will provide equally 
good management control. 

I think you might clarify that statement. 

Mr. Kine. As I recall, Mr. Chairman, in the program last year 
there were certain depot maintenance overhaul items and rebuild 
shops included in a proposed program. As you know, many of these 
maintenance and overhaul and rebuild shops, while at a depot, in a 
sense are a self-contained operation. Our problem, of course, is hav- 
ing this activity under common command. There are two separate 
operations; the depot storage, the receipt, and the shipment of sup- 
plies versus the maintenance activities. There is a problem of having 
two systems. The command management system, applying to the 
depot operation itself, and the industrial fund applying to the main- 
tenance activity. 

It is questionable, in our minds, as to whether from a management 
standpoint it is right to have two separate systems there at that 
activity. That is being studied and, therefore, that is why I say that 
if we determine that we can achieve this same management control 
over that activity through our Army command management program, 
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then we may not install the industrial fund activity system at the 
shop. As I say, that was included in our proposed program. We 
feel that if we can achieve the same end result, and have only one sys- 
tem, that is better from a business standpoint. You do not have to 
have two different groups of people familiar with two different 
systems. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, you have been preparing some ma- 
terial for the committee relating to the industrial fund, insofar as 
the extended coverage of installations in the program is concerned. 
If that material is ready, it can be placed in the record at this point. 

General Lawton. I will leave it with the reporter. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Industrial fund 
1. Unallocated reserve: 


(2) 200k, De inanemnenusatenenencncaccsoussessen .... $137, 088, 426 

AD a A I acetates acct ais aetetntsi em e atan eet $115, 988, 426 
2. Installations to be placed under the fund: ’* 

(2) ee SD -BOS4 edudkcusuccscccencceccpcecsscaaoon-e 9 

CPi Be annencuen ee 14 
3. Annual volume of business of installations to be placed under 

the fund :? 
nN i ll cceleclinnnmianigs millions_... $113.4 
ey I I Bs NW si sci ctccnnbice mm ccusememninaed De sna $121. 2 


4. Time required to place these installations under the industrial fund, 
approximately 3 months after funds are made available. 
5. Estimated reimbursement cycle for planning purposes (in days) : 


I i cnsemssignierecvenenebainecanamen anil —— 
6. Number of installations under industrial fund as of March 28, 
1957, and capital allocated thereto : 
EE GE TNO serccndhiteldyinsbibiin etilln sid pind —ibh Hist Rindnn 22 
en chbisaseutiomebenibehimen $121, 900, 000 


1 Installations to be placed under the fund and estimated volume of business: 


Estimated business for annum 





Millions 
URE. (te GEE © BEE BEPOTIOL CON cn nccsncconciesietieedbisciemaneien 7.6 
June 30, 1957: 
ee CD COE ce ctteiep tipi da dcmdesdchnwnsaticnwabus 38. 6 
ne ree Co 1 ede means enenenegiahvempetnmanatberdeape 35. 2 
EaepebinG Tettees: FONRIR ONO dn k 6 as bb wwe dn wm doe 2.0 
~—— et Depot (TC railroad repair shop; engineer repair ‘ 
lcd Sh a cithd ehetbesthinilbintcsct mime cue ; 
Marion eae beet Sl iiiciintunnticttidiniierimmeandnt mein aptedady bate biatids 3.2 
I Sk.  cesung cvenlioapasgeivunah mpnantvasgnenanabeneneres 7.6 
BRIOREIS | COGREE - Nh git idtttindsctbivakidiies ddbaénboddewoua 12.8 
MOU aS GOO i Le Ui eed ecw amnne 113. 4 


(2) After July 1, 1957, when consumer funds are made available for carry- 


over sponses : 
I i a 9.2 
Bet. (ainien Grbmemed Denet..ncc se didadwsc ck salen cto ewes neocon we 9.6 
i irritant neiisienndentnsitnmdecened dn weabseshenbitie 4.8 
Leg CL 2. csemumenaaingiinenpin eoaiaierpmaremeres 9.2 
ROOMS CGRERES TRO ietiiigbidb since tndionmndbbeduinandabie 5.2 
ohana ves liaanen epson lh eens aoicieeisiinaeteipiiownnrenie 16.0 
cs stance uk Gn matin eet een caiunatbeas ame asain tn 8.2 
BNE TIN BO i cesccighnrt cesta cape aunen kadeintg eich kab bichlabinliabas 18. 8 
a ras ci Ba cn es, on an ge nso cpesnaen gph enigniwenevinenantenerenstunen 9.2 
Rossford Ordnance OG inidie hid do dehide Cle whlch Siphalenclinbacitdilin csdbicheh mis 4.8 
ees hn Marerdingh mn dince bicgicines eeemerabompeiee chet eect 7.6 
rene nn Me LS se SL se cbawcneaeneme mum 6. 4 
I CE, I ha cena wm cpap ty tim ahd bd ate bia bblibanibies 10.8 
a a2 a ony, Sa csichs dicen enamine anrah a acaba evensasahanid 6. 4 
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Mr. Srxzs. Are you prepared to tell us more about the inclusion 
of additional installations under the industrial fund. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. Presently, it is planned through the 
rest of this year, between now and June 30, to place into the indus- 
trial fund the following: Army Chemical Center; Aberdeen Proving 
Ground; Holabird railroad repair shop; Utah General Depot; 
Marion Engineer Depot; Lexington Signal Depot, and the Atlanta 
General Depot. 

As of July 1, 1958, other depots will go under the industrial fund. 
That is covered in the material I just left with the reporter. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that if that is inserted in the record, that will 
be sufficient. 

General Lawron. There are 14 additional to go in in 1958. Those 
are our present plans and programs. 

Mr. Srxes. Have feasibility studies been completed on each of 
those installations proposed for inclusion under the fund ? 

General Lawson. No, sir. They have not all been completed. We 
have reason to believe that the introduction of industrial funds in all 
of these installations will be feasible and practicable. 


STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AND INCOME AND EXPENSES, 
INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to place in the record statements 
of financial condition, and income and expenses, as of June 30, for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

ry . P 

(The material requested follows :) 

Army INDUSTRIAL FuND 
Statement of financial condition 
[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 


| 
Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 





| 1956, actual | 1957, 1958, 

} | estimated | estimated 

| | ‘ lee 
ASSETS | } 

0 a Bad } $337.6 | $237. 6 $247.6 
Accounts receivable... | 19.0 | 14.8 15.0 
Inventories, net..._- 78.1 | 73.1 66.7 
OCs. --. 2 5 a 
Saas Facelli ead wa itheienee 
Total assets... ’ | 435.9 326. 0 329. 6 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAI as 
Accounts payable... se . ‘ 26. 8 26.0 29.9 
Accrued expense ; | 22.3 | 25. 2 | 24.9 
Capital -_-- | 386.8 | 274.8 274.8 
Total liabilities and capital. - ; mil 435.9 | 326.0 | 329.6 


91288—57——-3 
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Statement of income and expenses 


[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956, actual | 1957, | 1958, 
estimated | estimated 
Income: 
Sales, industrial goods and service --........-..----.------ 317.5 383.9 377.9 
Reimburssbie expenees. ..............2.2.-. 26-0 nnes : 79.8 108. 2 112.8 
IN 5555 oe 397.3 | 492.1 | 490.7 
Expenses: | 
Sn So Bn. ok amepadeewes esdieeyele 237. 1 305. 1 304. 4 
ine ctinatiinwowabnnimeinniee 160.3 | 187.0 186.3 
I a... 5... Sabneepdilieelesienngieneion 397.4 | 492. 1 490.7 
DONE UR OI i ttre necebewceneeccnsewsnwocens © Three dwet aw becwetodeninnes 
| | 





REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL ON INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Sixes. In the report of the Comptroller General of the United 
States to the committee under date of January 30, 1957, several 
criticisms were raised as to the industrial fund practices. This is an 
example, and I quote: 


Our audits disclosed a general failure to fully utilize budgets as an effective 
means of management control of operations. In most instances, little more was 
done than to comply with industrial fund regulations for the preparation of 
the overall installation of budgets. 


What is your comment, General, to this seemingly unsatisfactory 
budget control item ? 


Mr. Kine. Do you have anything specific, General Lawton, on 
that ? 

I would say this: The development training of people, and the 
organization of the activity under the accounting concept of an indus- 
trial fund, is not an immediate transition from darkness into sunshine. 
It just takes time to teach people a new approach. 

Mr. Srxes. I suggest that you expand this for the record. 

Mr. Kina. I would like to expand on this for the record. We admit 
that we are not doing everything the way we would like to have it done. 

Mr. Stxes. You may expand your answer for the record. 

(The additional information requested follows :) 


An installation operating budget consists of a comprehensive operating plan 
of an installation implementing the program guidance received. It projects 
operating requirements of personnel, materials, supplies, and contractual services 
in monetary terms. It is based on the estimated cost of operations of each 
organizational element in accomplishing the installation work program. 

The establishment of such financial management planning at all Army indus- 
trially funded installations or activities is a high priority objective in the refine- 
ment and improvement of the industrial fund system. Directives relating to this 
subject were issued to the cognizant technical services on October 21, 1955, and 
December 4, 1956, furnishing basic guidance and instructions for the imple- 
mentation of this management technique. 

Considerable progress has been made in establishing these budgets at a number 
of installations. Complete implementation of the system, however, has been 
slow because of the need for training and orientation of responsible personnel 
in the concepts and techniques required in its application. 

It is anticipated that the system will be operative and internal budget reports 
available to the Department of the Army commencing July 1, 1957. 
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Mr. Sixes. The same report indicated a fa.lure to provide total cost 
information for such items as depreciation and military pay. A rec- 
ommendation of October 30, 1956, to you said: 

We recommended that the accounting procedures at the installations under 
review be revised to provide for an accumulation of significant, unfunded costs 
such as depreciation and military pay, together with funded costs into a single 
integrated system. 

Do you agree with that criticism? Do you agree that it is well 
founded and what actually, if anything, has been done as a result of 
that statement ? 

Mr. Kina. I can give you a general answer to that and then I will 
expand it later. 

Mr. Stes. All right. 

Mr. Kitna. You might remember that last year the question of 
depreciation and eventual replacement of equipment into an industrial 
fund activity was discussed with this committee. It was indicated 
by the Army at that time, that that was our objective. For the past 
several years, it has also been discussed within the Department of 
Defense. The other factor of including at the activity level the mili- 
tary personnel costs was also considered. We do maintain that for 
statistical comparison and information, the military pay costs should 
be included, but we have not been authorized by the Department of 
Defense, as yet, a means or a procedure in the instructions on the oper- 
ation of the industrial fund. 

On these two items, neither the depreciation factor nor the inclusion 
of military personnel, have we gotten instructions. We feel that to 
achieve the ultimate and correct control of the activity under the 
industrial funding activity, these are essential elements and should 
be included. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

The Department of Defense and the Department of the Army regulations gov- 
erning the operations of industrially funded installations provide for the 
accumulation of significant unfunded costs such as military pay and depreciation. 
The accounting procedures in use also provide for such accumulation on a statis- 
tical basis. 

The Department of the Army proposed legislation in 1954 and 1955 to authorize 
depreciation charges for machinery and equipment in industrially funded activi- 
ties. However, this proposed legislation was not submitted to the Congress and 
is still under consideration by the Department of Defense and the other services. 
The Department of the Army feels that to achieve full measure of management 
effectiveness under industrial funding the depreciation factor and military pay 
should be included in costs of production and billed to customers. 

Since the financial statements reflect costs of end products and are directly 
related to billings to customers, it is not feasible to include statistical costs, such 
as depreciation and military pay in the statements until such time as we are 
permitted to also include these items in the cost of end products and billings to 
customers. 

Proposed legislation authorizing charges for depreciation on machinery and 
equipment will be considered for inclusion in the calendar year 1958 legislative 
program by the Department of the Army. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have a satisfactory working relationship with 
the General Accounting Office ? 

Mr. Krna. Yes, sir; we have had a very excellent relationship, in 
my opinion, over the past few years. We find that their recommenda- 
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tions are helpful. As you know, in our normal procedure we work 
with them during the processing of their reports. We review the 
drafts. Our people sit down with them and discuss the various aspects 
of their findings. We then initiate necessary corrective action with 
which they are familiar and it is a day-by-day working relationship 
which, I think, is moving in the right direction and in conformance 
with the intention of their mission. 


ANTICIPATED GENERATION OF EXCESS CASH IN THE FUND 


Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate that the generation of excess cash in the 
fund for this coming year, fiscal year 1958, will take place? 

Mr. Kine. Sir, I cannot answer that specifically. I would like to 
have inserted in the record the specific amounts that will pertain. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right. 

(The material requested follows :) 

It is estimated that the Army industrial fund will generate excess cash 


approximating $10 million in the fiscal year 1958. This will be accomplished by 


reducing inventories ($6.4 million) and by expediting collection from customers 
($3.6 million). 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Under the electronic processing system, would you ex- 
plain your reference to the six machines installed at control points 
“of which the majority are in operation”? Does that indicate a basic 
weakness in the machine or that you have not had time to put them 
into operation ? 

Mr. Kine. The latter, sir. As you know, to start with there is a 
long lead time on the procurement of these machines. During that 
time, we try to engineer our programing data for use in the machine 
setup once it is available. Also the setup time, after the manu- 
facturer begins to install his equipment in the activity, in some in- 
stances, is in the nature of months. Ih each one of these that I men- 
tioned, they began at different times, and they are in different stages 
of completion. 

Mr. Srxes. When do you anticipate that all will be fully opera- 
tional ? 

Mr. Kina. These six? 

Mr. Srees. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. I would say that they will be operational within a mat- 
ter of months. As to the degree of utilization, that is a growing and 
expanding factor. 

Mr. Stxes. How many are in operation now? 

Mr. Kine. Again, I go back to the point, the degree of operation. 
I would say they are all in operation, to some extent. That is, cer- 
tain parts of the program are, but not all that we desire. I would 
like to give you a little detailed chart to indicate exactly where we 
stand on that for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. What installations are they located in? You can pro- 
vide that for the record. 

Mr. Kina. I can provide that for the record. 
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(The material requested follows:) 


United States Army Signal Supply Agency, Vhiladelphia, Pa________ IBM 705 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Detroit, Mich___.___________ RCA BIZMAC 
QM Data Processing Center, Richmond, Va. (2 machines) ~.--____--~- IBM 650 
Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa______ IBM 650 
Engineer Supply Control Office, St. Louis, Mo_-___-----_______-___~_ IBM 650 


Mr. Srxes. What companies furnish these machines? 

Mr. Kina. There, again, we have the Department of Defense a Data 
System Policy Council. This question of concentration with one 
manufacturer’s equipment versus another’s, is a very prevalent prob- 
lem. We are attempting not to favor any one manufacturer. 

Mr. Srxes. You can provide a list for the record. 

Mr. Kina. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EO OTE a ccnccvssmnitsnonecsuesiey cil ihpsec ine Nieadlah Gate Said IBM____ Leased 
Graco, peeren, mien... histtetcieh sites eaihdicseie Ao _.. RCA.... Owned 
Geeomecomone, Va. (2 machines)... 4. enep~---~=s2n __ IBM__.. Leased 
NS: Oe IU, asin saints stile ie eoreniiazenaniacieninageiares IBM__.. Do. 
I A lo alia eaneiaiensennibieaiaauiee IBM... 2a 


All machines are serviced by the manufacturer. The cost of this service is 
included in the rental for leased machines. In the case of the RCA machine, 
service is by maintenance contract with that company. 


Mr. Stxes. Are they leased or owned by the Army ? 

Mr. Kina. Both ways, sir. Some leased and some procured. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to show the details of that? How 
are they serviced ? 

Mr. Kine. In all instances it is either a service contract with the 
manufacturer, if we buy it, or it is a service contract related to the 
contract of lease. We can indicate that. 


HIGH SPEED COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. Srxes. For the record, I believe it would be helpful if you would 
give us additional information about the high speed communications 
network, its importance to you, and more general information to be 
placed in the record. 

Mr. Kina. Fine, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


The system is named CONUS—DTSN, for continental United States—data 
transceiver switching network and is the outgrowth of the ‘“fast-communica- 
tion” concept of Project MASS (modern Army supply system). 

Telephone lines connect switching centers in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Oakland. The switching centers are owned and operated 
by A. T. & T. Co. under Army contract. Interconnected to these centers are 
33 military installations. Data transceivers leased from the International 
Business Machines Corp. are used to exchange information on punched cards 
between all network points. Cards punched at one end of a circuit can be 
duplicated rapidly at the other end using communications lines. An esti- 
mated million such transactions can be handled daily. 

Present users of the network are The Adjutant General, the Quartermaster 
General, the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief Signal Officer and the Oversea Supply 
Agency. Future users will include other services of the Army. 

For example, The Adjutant General uses the system in the processing of per- 
sonnel assignments in the ZI and overseas. Electronic data processing and 
transmission has reduced an estimated 30 days in the lead time needed for 
handling personnel transfers. Cards are sent through processing centers 
where individual assignments are made. This permits individuals to report 
directly to their new assignments without processing through overseas re- 
placement depots. 
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PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxzs. Is there money in this budget for additional equipment 


of this type? 


‘Mr. Kine. Yes, I believe there is. 
Mr. Stxes. Do you know how much and where, and under what 


appropriation ? 


Mr. Kina. We can supply that for the record. I am quite sure 


there are some items. 


Mr. Srxes. Please include information setting forth the location 
of data processing systems already installed. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Army ADPS INVENTORY 


Installed automatic data processing systems 





| 
Agency, location and type 


QM Inventory Control Center, 
‘ Richmond, Va.; IBM 650 ecard | 

operated. 
Engineer Supply Control Office, | 


Sr. Louis, Mo.; IBM 650 card |. 


operated. | 


The Army Signal Supply Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; IBM 705. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive 
Command, Detroit, Mich.; | 
RCA BIZMAC. 


Military, Clothing and Textile 
Supply Agency, Philadelphia, | 
Pa.; IBM 650 card operated. 

Transportation Supply and Main- | 
tenance Command, St. Louis, 
Mo.; IBM 650 card operated. 
(ist phase to be expanded by 
addition of tape, etc. in 1957.) 





Agency, location and type | 


Louisville Medical Depot, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; IBM 305 RAMAC. 


The Adjutant General’s Office, 
the Pentagon, Washington, 
D. C.; IBM 705. 


Date installed 


January 1956. 


Fini eaidbedetia seals ~s) 


June 1956 


Delivered January 


1956, accepted 


system October 


1956. 
October 1956_.. 


December 1956_ 


Opera- 
Applications tion 
| Status 


| Percent 

| (1) Stock status reports; (2) re- 80 
quirements computations; 
(3) transaction analyses. 

(1) Supply control studies; (2) Fed- 
eral stock number conversion; | 
(3) requirments computations; 
(4) stock status reports. 

(1) Requirements computations; 

| (2) stock control; (3) supply 
control. 

(1) Cataloging; (2) stock control; 
(3) supply control; (4) require- 
ments computations. 


60 


as & | 


(1) Supply management (single 
manager assignment), clothing 

| and textiles. 

| (1) Supply control; (2) stock ac- 

| counting; (3) requirements com- 
putations; (4) related supply 

functions. 








INSTALLED 


Delivery date | 


—}| 
| 
| 


March 1957--_-- 


April 1957 


Applications Operational 
status 


! 
(1) Supply—test operation to de- | 
termine adaptability of equip- 
ment to depot supply account- 
ing functions. 
(1) Military personnel account. | 
ing; (2) distribution of replace- | 
ment personnel; (3) Army Re- | 
serve accounting. | 


Test installation, 


Testing pro- 
grams. 


SERRE PARNER 


ay ROE a 
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APPROVED FOR INSTALLATION 








| 

Engineer Maintenance Com- 
mand, Columbus, Ohio; IBM | 
705. 


U. S. Army Pacific, Hawaii, | 
Army Base Command, T. H.; 
IBM 650 tape operated. 


Signal Corps Depot, Decatur, IIL; 
IBM 650 TO, test operation; | 
based upon successful test addi- 
tional TO IBM 650 will be in- 
stalled at Lexington, Ky., 
Tobyhanna, Pa., Sacramento, 
Calif., August-September 1957. | 

Project MASS, 7th Army Stock 
Control Center. | 





June 1957.....-. 


November 


1957. 


May 1957. ..-- 


July 1957..-.-- 


(1) Requirements computations; 
(2) stock control; (3) supply 
studies; (4) stock status reports; 
(5) technical data research; (6) 
mobilization studies. 

(1) Stock accounting; (2) supply 
cataloging; (3) disbursements 
and collections; (4) civilian pay- 
roll; (5) civilian personnel ac- 
counting; (6) cost accounting; 
(7) apprepriation and fund ac- 
counting. 

(1) Supply accounting. -_....._- 





(1) Service center for processing 
logistical actions and reports. 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. Under “Management training,” I would like for you 
to explain how this training is extended to your personnel and how 
it compares with that of military personnel? Do you want to prepare 
a statement on that? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Twenty Army service schools, the Command and General Staff College, and 
the Army War College are presenting Army management instruction in the 
regular career courses provided for Army officers. These courses are not attended 
by civilians. These schools are financed under the Army training program 
(2100). 

In addition, the Army sends officers in limited numbers to certain civilian 
universities for advanced courses in management subjects. This training is 
also financed under the Army training program (2100). 

A number of other courses in management subjects are made available to 
both civilian and military personnel. A listing of such courses is presented 
below, together with a showing of the relative extent of attendance by civilian 
and military personnel during fiscal year 1957 to date. 


TABLE 1.—Data on management training courses 


Attendance, fiseal year 
1957, to Mar. 28, 1957 


Course Location bi an 
Military | Civilian 
Command Management School Fort Belvoir. _- 255 | 42 
Supply Management School Fort Lee 238 34? 
Military comptrollership course Fort Benjamin Harrison. -- 53 | 47 
Technology of review and analysis course do : 15 87 
Budget course - - - do 15 83 
Inventory accounting and stock funds do 59 138 
course. 
Integrated accounting course do 43 106 
Ordnance Corps Management Engineering | Rock Island Arsenal 225 1, 025 
Training School. 
Financial management course ; Toledo University - - - - 50 900 











Nore.—Students attending courses are paid per diem and travel. Military are paid from budgeted 
travel and per diem funds. Civilians are paid from funds budgeted for the mission to which they are 
assigned. 


Final arrangements are now being made for announcement of a series of 
college-level extension courses in accounting which will be offered exclusively 
to civilian employees through the Finance School. 

Mr. Stxes. How is that training program financed ? 

Mr. Krne. In the operation and maintenance appropriations. 

Mr. Stxes. Under the heading “Other Problem Areas,” you have 
expressed a number of ideas and have emphasized that they are not 
to be considered in the nature of proposals. Some of them certainly 
appear to have considerable merit. I think we would want some more 
information on some matters. Have these suggestions been made to 
people within the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, 
or wherever the changes would have to be made, or is it still wholly 
within the Army? 

Mr. Krve. No, sir. They are all thoughts that many of us had in 
moving ahead in the development of a more effective management 
program. They are in various stages of consideration. 
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Mr. Sixes. In or outside of the Army? 

Mr. Kine. In the Army and in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Suxes. So you have that under discussion ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. We are all very much aware of their value. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you received a receptive attitude in the Depart- 
ment generally, or can you tell at this time what the attitude is? 

Mr. Kina. I think the attitude is very receptive. The unfortunate 
problem that we face is that in some instances the Army is ahead and 
can do some of these things, where with respect to the reimbursement 
at the local level the current problem is that the three military depart- 
ments are in definite phases of development of their financial program 
and it cannot quite be effected at the moment. That is the problem. 
We are all moving at different speeds in the development of our 
abilities. 

Mr. Stxes. You may add to that answer if you wish and show more 
definitely what your status is on a number of these items. 

Mr. Kine. With respect to the authority for using funds generated 
by the disposition of items of equipment or materiel we have not 
made a definite proposal to the Defense Department but have so far 
conducted somewhat limited discussion among ourselves in the Army 
and informally with representatives of the Secretary of Defense. We 
are not yet ready to make a definite proposal on this matter. 

With respect to the utilization of funds directly by the Army 
generated from disposition of lands, we have not carried on any 
discussions above the Army level. Here again we are not ready to 
make any definite proposal on this subject at this time. 

With respect to the direct utilization of reimbursements or cross 
servicing, I would like to indicate that we have sent a memorandum 
to the Secretary of Defense which was forwarded to the Budget 
Bureau. To date we have had no reply. 

Mr. Srxrs. Now we are ready for questioning by the panel. Before 
I pass to another member of the panel may I point to the fact that we 
have in the Army panel an experienced group which has been privi- 
leged to work together on Army appropriations for a number of years. 
I think we have been extremely fortunate not only in that fact, which 
is an important fact, but also in the fact that we have an able group 
who are genuinely interested in what is being done and who have a 
very detailed comprehension of the Army and its problems. We feel 
that we are fortunate in having association with each other and a 
knowledge of the Army’s problems. 

Mr. Riley. 


DELAYS ENCOUNTERED IN REIMBURSEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, did I understand you to say that you 
encounter delays from time to time in getting reimbursed for procure- 
ment items which you purchase for other services ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. I indicated that there is a long process that 
must be gone through in order to have the reimbursements which come, 
say, from the Navy or the Air Force or which are due the Navy or 
the Air Force. They have to be reapportioned by the Bureau of the 
Budget, you see. 

Mr. Riixy. Does that mean that you have to tie up some of your 
own funds for a long period of time or does it work that way ? 
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Mr. Kine. Yes, that is one aspect of it. The other aspect of it 
is for example that if in the city of New York we are operating a 
maintenance shop for the repair of vehicles in that area and if the 
Navy or the Air Force bring vehicles in there for repair, the cost of 
the work performed by the Army is borne by the Army until the re- 
imbursement is received. Sometimes the work is performed for the 
other services by utilization of our personnel and our parts, and it 
is not reimbursed directly back to that installation. 

Mr. Ritry. Could you give us some idea as to how long it takes to 
get these reimbursements ? 

Mr. Kina. I would like General Lawton to speak about the reim- 
bursement problem. It is an ever-present problem. 

Mr. Ritey. Maybe you would rather put it in the record, General 
Lawton. 

General Lawton. I would like to pass that question, Mr. Riley, to 
General Hutchison, who is immediately involved in it, and who has 
done a great deal in that area to obtain more reimbursements in the 
last couple of years than we have obtained prior to this time. It is 
a very difficult and detailed problem. I would like to give him credit 
for digging out reimbursable areas and doing the work to obtain 
reimbursements in that area. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you tell us how long it takes you to receive these 
reimbursements ? 

General Hutrcutson. The first thing, of course, Mr. Riley, is that 
we get an advanced apportionment from the Bureau of the Budget; 
at the same time, we get apportionment for our direct obligation 
money which the Congress appropriates. We go into the Bureau 
with a reimbursement program. We determine from our field agencies 
as a result of their budget execution plan submissions the work they 
contemplate doing for other customers. Of course, the field agencies 
obtain this information from the customers for which they are going 
to perform the work. I am sure you realize this is a changing prob- 
lem. We have changes in the field all the time. The other services 
have different procedures. It is a changing problem. 

Then divoustioet the year we have a quarterly review, in which 
the field submits any changes in their planned reimbursement pro- 
gram. As a result of these plans coming into the Department, we 
then go up before the Bureau and attempt to secure apportionment 
of anticipated reimbursements. 

Mr. Rirxy. You try to anticipate them ? 

General Hurcnison. We try to anticipate. In other words, we 
get the money apportioned to us in anticipation of the actual per- 
formance of the work, so we can allocate the money to the field with- 
out using our own direct obligation money. 

Mr. Ritzer. That is the point I was trying to find out, whether you 
had to tie up some of your own funds and then wait for reimburse- 
ment or reallocation. 

General Hurcutson. I would say we, in fact, do have to tie up 
some of our own funds, because it is sometimes not a very easy gob 
to justify these anticipated reimbursements to the Bureau, and“ we 
have to explain exactly the workload. In the case, for instance, of 
a MAP rebuild program, we have to have a complete program show- 
ing the vehicles that are going to be rebuilt, the types and numbers 
and schedules, and all that sort of information. 
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Mr. Ritey. Is that the Budget Bureau or the Defense Department 
to which you have to justify the anticipated reimbursements ? 

Mr. Kine. Both. 

General Hurcntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritrry. How much time does that involve? 

General Hurcuison. I would say normally from the time we submit 
an apportionment request for reimbursements to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and they of course look into it, it is generally 3 to 4 
weeks before we can get final action from the Bureau. ‘The Bureau, 
naturally, has 2 w eeks after they receive the request from the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Ritxy. They are limited to 2 weeks to make the allocation ? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. I think an example we might give 
in the reimbursement area is the so-called Project Mercy up at Camp 
Kilmer where the Army is performing certain work for the ICA in 
the Hungarian refugee program. We requested advance apportion- 
ment of $7 million which we estimated to be the cost of this program 
for this fiscal year. After a long review, which took, I would say, 
around a month, we finally sec ured an apportionment of $4 million 
against what we thought would be $7 million. Of course, I recognize 
there was some question as to what the ultimate workload was to be 
at Camp Kilmer and how long the program was to last. We have now 
reached a situation where the $4 million has run out and we are actu- 
ally performing the services with Army’s money. Now we propose, 
when we get the necessary workload backup data, to go up to the 
Bureau and attempt to secure the apportionment of funds to ‘complete 
this operation for the balance of the year. 

Mr. King. You see what that does, though, Mr. Riley. Where we 
have only the advance apportionment of the $4 million, during the 
next 3 months we are using our money and denying the completion 
of our own programs while we are supporting that program until we 
get the reimbursement, which may not be until June some time. 

Mr. Ritry. That is what I was leading upto. Iam glad you antici- 
pated me on that. When you have these delays in reimbursements and 
reapportionments you delay your own program and then the Army is 
criticized for not doing something that it should have done. They say 
the Army is ineffic ient and not operating properly, when, as a m: utter 
of fact, all that delay is caused by assignments from some other service 
or some other activity. 

General Lawron. The problem will be particularly acute in the 
latter part of the year, Mr. Riley, when the operating agency is some- 
what in doubt as to whether it is going to get the money reimbursed or 
not, so it at least hedges back on its own program, not knowing whether 
it is going to get additional money or whether it will have to absorb 
the job it is doing for others. I speak particularly of project Mercy 
at this time as an ‘example, 

Mr. Riv. Is this allocation of reimbursements by the Budget 
Bureau an administrative requirement or one of law? 

Mr. Kina. It is in the Budget Treasury Regulations, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Budget Treasury Regulations? 

Mr. Kine. Yes; it was approv ed by Congress, so the reapportion- 
ment of reimbursement is a congressional requirement or law. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield just a minute, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS LOST DUE TO EXPIRATION OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Forp. Are these potential reimbursements ever lost because of 
the expiration of the fiscal year ? 

General Hutrcuison. Yes, sir; they are. In other words, it is pos- 
sible for us to collect more from the customers than we receive in the 
form of apportionments from the Bureau. We can perform the serv- 
ice and collect for it and actually collect more than the money we got 
apportioned from the Bureau. 

Mr. LaCrossr. Perhaps I can throw some light on it. I think the 
problem, Mr. Ford, is that the Budget- Treasury Regulation No. 1 
specifies that reimbursements for services lapse if collected after the 
end of the fiscal year in which rendered. However, reimbursements 
for sale of materiel can be used in the year in which received. So 
there is a difference between the two types of reimbursements. If we 
enter a contract on the 25th of June the Army is usually furnishing 
service gratis to the other agency. If it sells them material it can collect 
in August of the next fiscal year and use the amounts collected. I 
think that is the problem you have. 

Mr. Forp. That is the one I was aiming at. Is that a major problem 
to you in the overall of reimbursement? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Considering the total volume of reimbursements of 
roughly $250 million each fiscal year there are some losses, of course, 
but not too substantial. It is not as serious as it might appear to be. 
A rough estimate would be in the low millions of dollars. It is still 
an item, of course. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, some of that might wash out in the cross- 
servicing relationship between the three services. 

Mr. LaCrosse. The Army is the principal cross-servicing agency. 
The Air Force renders some service whereas the Navy does very little 
cross-servicing. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Riney. Following up Mr. Ford’s question, if you will excuse 
me a minute, I would like you to give us some estimate of the funds 
that you lose in this reimbursement or reallocation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The operation and maintenance appropriation contains the major problems 
referred to above, because it is an annual appropriation and because of the rela- 
tively unpredictable makeup of its reimbursable program. The table below shows 
that O. and M. has collected each year considerably in excess of our apportion- 
ment of anticipated reimbursements. We are not stating that the Bureau of 


the Budget withheld these amounts, because in fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
the Bureau apportioned as much as we requested. 


{In millions of es 


Collected 


Requested | Apportioned 





Fiscal year: | 
| 
| 


1954___ ‘ate 256. 3 56. 3 310. 4 
1955... . Sai . 262. 4 | 262. 4 339. 3 
1956__- ‘ “6 164. 5 164. 5 | 185. 2 
1957 (through February 1957) s “ 298.9 | 255. 4 107. 4 


The trouble with the apportionment process is that it is too slow and cumber- 
some to meet changes in the reimbursable workload which occur during a fiscal 
year. If an Army installation receives orders from the Air Force for increased 
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deliveries in the second half of the year, this installation’s requirement has to 
be processed and reviewed through channels to Department of the Army, De- 
partment of Defense, and Bureau of the Budget. What we would like to have is 
a system whereby an installation would be able to take normal cross-service 
orders and fill them without this chain of review and delay which we now have. 
The Army has proposed that reimbursements be removed from the apportion- 
ment process, and Department of Defense has approved this proposal. It is 
now being considered by Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Ritey. Now I yield to the gentleman. 


LEGALITY OF APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. General, not only am I concerned about the amount 
money which Mr. Riley has now asked you to detail for, say, last yea 
which you lost in this reapportionment scheme after the end of aiid 
year, but I am concerned about the prince iple of this thing, and more 
and more are we in the C ongress and particularly in the Appropria- 
tions Committee and even more particularly in that part of the Ap- 
propriations Committee which is the Defense Subcommittee concerned 
about this exercise of these rights and privileges by the Bureau of 
the Budget. We are becoming more conscious daily that the Bureau 
of the Budget i is doing indirectly what it has never been able to get a 
law to do directly as the spokesman for the executive, exercising a line 
item veto on an act of Congress. More and more I see that every 
day. 

i would like you to insert at this point in the record the specific 
references, the language from the regulations, and/or the law which 
gives to the Bureau of the Budget these reapportionment rights on 
reimbursements. I want to see that language. I want to know the 
statute under which it was born, the year and the date, the effective 
date, and every other detail of legal and regulatory information you 
can find for me on that point, because I intend to examine this not 
only constitutionally, if necessary, but legislatively. I am not pre- 
pared to question the merits of the law or the regul: ation at this point, 
but I am going to examine them for the purpose of seeing whether or 
not it is being abused, as many things which were originally good fall 
into evil repute by mere abuse or by tortur ing them beyond the or iginal 
congressional intent. I want to see how far we are going with the 
Bureau of the Budget’s vetoing an act of Congress by refusing to al- 
locate to the Armed Forces specific earmarked congressional appro- 
priations 10 minutes after we leave town. Apps rently this is another 
one. It is the first chance I have had to meet it really head on as a 
matter of regulation and law. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The apportionment of appropriations and funds available to executive agencies 
is required to be made by the Bureau of the Budget by section 3679, Revised 
Statutes (31 U. 8S. C. 665), which was completely reenacted by section 1211 of 
the General Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 759, Slst Cong.). The date 
of approval of the amended statute, and its effective date, was September 6, 1950. 
Subsection (c) of the statute provides: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations or funds 
available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so apportioned: as 
to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would indicate 
a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such period; and 
all appropriations or funds not limited to a definite period of time, and all 
authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of appropriations, 
shall be so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical use thereof. 
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As used hereafter in this section, the term ‘appropriation’ means appropriations, 
funds, and authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of 
appropriations. 

“(2) In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may be established to provide 
for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings are made possible by or 
through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of operations, or other devel- 
opments subsequent to the date on which such appropriation was made available. 
Whenever it is determined by an officer designated in subsection (d) of this 
section to make apportionments and reapportionments that any amount so 
reserved will not be required to carry out the purposes of the appropriation 
concerned, he shall recommend the rescission of such amount in the manner 
provided in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates of appropriations, 

“(3) Any appropriation subject to apportionment shall be distributed by 
months, calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time periods, or by activi- 
ties, functions, projects, or objects, or by a combination thereof, as may be deemed 
appropriate by the officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make 
apportionments and reapportionments. Except as otherwise specified by the 
officer making the apportionment, amounts so apportioned shall remain available 
for obligation, in accordance with the terms of the appropriation, on a cumulative 
basis unless reapportioned. 

(4) Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four times each year by the 
officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments 
and reapportionments, and such reapportionments made or such reserves estab- 
lished, modified, or released, as may be necessary to further the effective use of 
the appropriation concerned, in accordance with the purposes stated in paragraph 

(1) of this subsection.” 

Subsection (d) (2) provides: 

“Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be apportioned 
under subsection (c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reapportioned in 
writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. he head of each agency 
to which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time or times as the 
Director may prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment of such appro- 
priation. Such information shall be submitted not later than 40 days before 
the beginning of any fiscal year for which the appropriation is available, or not 
more than 15 days after approval of the act by which such appropriation is made 
available, whichever is later. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
apportion each such appropriation and shall notify the agency concerned of his 
action not later than 20 days before the beginning of the fiscal year for which 
the appropriation is available, or not more than 30 days after the approval of 
the act by which such appropriation is made available, whichever is later. When 
used in this section, the term ‘agency’ means any executive department, agency, 
commission, authority, administration, board, or other independent establish- 
ment in the executive branch of the Government, including any corporation 
wholly or partly owned by the United States which is an instrumentality of the 
United States. Nothing in this subsection shall be so construed as to interfere 
with the initiation, operation, and administration of agricultural price-support 
programs and no funds (other than funds for administrative expenses) available 
for price support, surplus removal, and available under section 32 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, as amended (7 U. S. C. 612 (c)), with respect to agricultural 
commodities shall be subject to apportionment pursuant to this section. The 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any corporation which obtains funds 
for making loans, other than paid in capital funds, without legal liability on the 
part of the United States.” 

Reimbursements are credited to and become a part of the basic appropriation 
by virtue of the various statutes authorizing such reimbursements. 

The regulations issued to carry out section 3679 of the Revised Statutes appear 
in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, dated June 1952, and extensively amended 
in September 1953. Paragraph 13 of that regulation provides, in part, as follows: 

“The systems of apportionment provided in this regulation permit inclnsion 
of estimated reimbursements, transfers, income, etc. (but not anticipated ddi- 
tional appropriations not yet enacted), in determining the amounts available 
for apportionment. The inclusion of such estimates in determining the amounts 
available for apportionment in no way authorizes an agency to obligate or expend 
in excess of the amounts to be realized from such sources. The system of admin- 
istrative control should therefore be designed to keep obligations or expendi- 
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tures from exceeding apportionments or from exceeding the amounts which will 
actually be realized, whichever is the smaller, and preferably should be an 
integral part of the accounting system.” 


DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, I was very much interested in your call- 
ing to the attention of this committee your problems and suggestions 
in connection therewith with regard to the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, including real estate, and putting that into a revolving fund so 
the Army can get some credit for these goods and this property. If 
you have real estate to dispose of now, do you have to turn that over 
to the General Services Administration or can you dispose of it 
directly ? 

Mr. Kine. It is put in the surplus category and turned over to the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Ritzer. The other services have to be bulletined ? 

Mr. Kina. It is screened, then, of course, against any other Federal 
requirements before it is offered for sale or disposal. 

Mr. Rizzy. Then, when General Services sells it, who get the credit? 

Mr. Kine. It goes back into the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Ritey. It goes back into the Treasury, but the Army gets no 
credit for it. In other words, it amounts to your disposing of capital 
assets without any return; is that right? 

Mr. Ropericx. That is what Mr. King was referring to. It is 
against an incentive to dispose of property because he thinks he might 
need it some day. So not getting the use of those funds, he tends to 
keep it rather than dispose of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield again ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 


DIFFICULTY IN SECURING USE OF REIMBURSEMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Frioop. If there is no objection I would like to have inserted 
right at this point in the record the language from Mr. King’s state- 
ment, on page 16, beginning with the words “Another facet needing 
early resolution,” to the end of the statement on page 17. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you want to put it in the record twice ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I want those paragraphs specifically at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Another facet needing early resolution concerns reimbursements. As you 
know, it has often been suggested that we do not do enough cross servicing, 
that we do not employ our facilities—when I say “our,” I mean each of the mili- 
tary services—at the maximum efficient level in support of each other. One 
reason for this is the difficulty in securing the use of the funds made available by 
reimbursement from the department for whom the service is performed. As you 
know, these reimbursements are subject to reapportionment by the Bureau of 
the Budget. In many instances, we are actually unable to obtain the use of the 
funds generated from these reimbursements for our own operations. Naturally, 
there is very little incentive for an activity manager to perform services for 
someone else and incur cost in so doing if the reimbursement made is not avail- 
able to him. 

This is the same sort of problem as those which I have discussed earlier, but 
it is simpler of solution. Actually, it could be solved right now. If the reim- 
bursements were made available locally, budgets would, of course, be made in 
recognition of the anticipated amount of these reimbursements. This would elim- 
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inate a considerable amount of administrative processing which is both expensive 
and wasteful and, in many cases, particularly near the end of a fiscal year, 
ineffective since reapportionment cannot be justified and effected in time to be of 
any use. At the same time, by requiring the anticipation of reimbursements at 
the operating level in the formulation of operating budgets, the cost of perform- 
ance concept would be brought closer to a reality and a considerable stimulation 
would be provided for good management of resources. 

Actually these problems and the ideas which I have expressed revolve around 
the question of how we can gain the maximum effectiveness in resource utiliza- 
tion. Improved resource utilization is the key element in improving overall 
management. I do not intend that these ideas be considered in the nature of 
proposals; I only bring them out in order to illustrate the problems which we 
have, and some possible solutions which you might care to think about. We 
hope to continue work on these problem areas and develop proposals for their 
early resolution. 


DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS FROM DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Ritey. Does the same thing prevail in connection with your dis- 
posal of surplus stocks? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. That does not go back into the revolving fund / 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. Congress authorizes the use of the proceeds of 
the sale of excess and surplus property only for the preparation for 
sale and the cost of sale. 

Mr. Forp. Up to a certain amount. 

Mr. Kine. Up to a certain amount. 

Mr. Ritey. But you do not get the benefit of it going back into your 
revolving fund ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Not normally; no. 

Mr. Forp. Not the excess over what you use for preparation. 

General Lawton. Sales go into the general receipts of the T reasury. 

Mr. Kina. Other than that authorized by the Congress for use in 
just the cost of preparation and sale of salvage or excess property. 

Mr. Ritey. What I had in mind was, that if the proceeds from sur- 

lus sales can go back in the revolving fund, then if you had an excess 
in your fund the Army could transfer it to the Treasury and get some 
credit for it? 

Mr. Kine. Or it could accumulate along with the additional money. 

Mr. Ritey. Or it could be re apportioned to something else. In 
other words, as it is now the Army is being charged with all of these 
things but it does not get any credit for “the disposal. So you are 
operating on a gross expense account instead of a net expense account. 
Is that not the way it would be? 

Mr. Rovericx. That is exactly it. Mr. King in his statement says 
that we do not want any unusual privileges. We still expect 

Mr. Mitier. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Does it not also follow that if you have an expensive 
piece of real estate which would be useful for other purposes and could 
tg of it and get something that was much more economical te 

carry out the Army’ s function, you cannot do as an ordinary business 
would do, sell the land, and use part of the proceeds to buy cheaper 
property which would fill your need and put the surplus in the Treas- 
ury. That would require so much budgetary procedure and au- 
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thorization and paperwork that it is not done, and you go ahead and 
use the more expensive land. Is not that the practical way it works? 

Mr. Ropertcx. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is all, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ruzy. I am inclined to think a great deal of real estate is 
transferred to other political subdivisions without any cost to them. 
and not only the Army, but the Treasury itself does not get any 
benefit from it. I think these things ought to be put on a more 
businesslike basis. If the Army owns property and sells it some- 
where along the line it ought to get credit for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the Deputy Secretary for bringing the 
matter to our attention and I think some action should be taken in 
regard to it. As Mr. Miller has brought out, some of these Army 
holdings are at very high-priced locations which could be sold for 
enough money to meet the requirements in some more desirable loca- 
tion and still have a surplus left over, just as this stock-fund matter. 

I believe that is all for the present, thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I am considerably exercised about 
this development. It is from little acorns like this that maybe some 
great legislative changes can grow. There was a time when the 
Congress had some importance in connection with the Government of 
the United States. It is beginning to look as though we are getting 
less and less important, and that is our fault. In my grandfather’s 
time this was not the problem here on little things and big things. 

I think of Shakespeare when I think of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? 

This Bureau of the Budget is even going beyond the executive 
branch of the Government now. Nothing can be done without the im- 
primatur coming and going of this new octopus. It looks to me as 
though it is about time, Mr. Chairman, that we consider legally a re- 
examination of this entire budget structure and that there be created 
and set up a legislative Budget Bureau for the purpose of examining 
a great many of these things. I think the whole purpose of the Bureau 
of the Budget has been tortured and prostituted out of its original 
intent, and a stop should be put to it mighty fast. When you think of 
the armed services first, that is the place to begin. Heaven knows, 
nobody knows better than I what abuses the armed services are cap: able 
of. God save the mark! But I only use them as the least of two hor- 
rible examples of what you can do before a thing gets to Congress and 
after we make a law. 

We have only a couple of minutes. I have several questions to ask 
when we come back. Maybe we might as well recess. You want to 
talk to us now, anyhow. 

Mr. Stxes. We will suspend until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
PROGRAM SYSTEM 


Mr. Foon. All right, gentlemen, the hour of 2 having arrived, we 
will proceed. Since ‘the witness is mine, General, I direct your atten- 
tion, Mr. King, to page 1 of your state ment. I find in the first para- 
graph you make mention of the program system. You indicate that 
you are proud of 1 year as against 5 years. Why is the 5-year period 
important? What is the value of 5 years as against 1 year for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Flood, I believe that the importance of that is that 

rather than basing your program on only 1 year, you should program 
on a 5-year span. The new system covers the proposed budget year 
(ec. g., 1959) and the 2 years immediately preceding and following 
that year (e. g., fiscal year 1957-58 and ‘fiscal year 1960-61). The 
forward planning will be more effective by taking into consideration 
things that will occur as well as can be estimated in subsequent years 
and thereby affecting what one should do in the next ensuing budget 
years. 

Mr. Fioop. That generally is sound, no matter the business, but in 
view of the extremely diffic ult period ‘of transition that the Army is 
now undergoing, perhaps it is the most difficult that you have gone 
through, what makes you think there is value in shooting at a 5-year 
mark in this kind of an administrative program? What makes you 
think it will stick? 

Mr. Kina. We realize there will be changes. As occurs many years, 
there will be program changes. However, we think there are certain 
aspects of our program sy stem that will remain fairly constant in 
those hard core things, such as administration, overhead, the number 
cf posts to be maintained, kept open, and so on. 

Mr. Fioop. More so than if you were dealing with a statistical or 
strategic problem ? 

Mr. Krna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. In paragraph 2 you use the phrase “major subordinate 
commands.” At what level do you mean major subordinate com- 
mands, so far as that problem is concerned ? 

Mr. Kine. Several continental armies in the continental United 
States, the European Command and the Far Eastern Command. 

Mr. F Loop. This is an excellent narrative, but I will go through it 
rapidly because, as it is called, it may mean something to us, but not 
to many other people. I do not know if anybody else ever reads this, 
but in case they do, let us attempt to clarify it. 

I want you to pay particular attention to this question because I 
am going to refer to it later on. In Arabic No. 3 in parentheses, the 
last part of the sentence, you use the phrase, “Budget estimates and 
execution plans will more closely reflect. centrally approved pro- 
grams.” Now you confuse me. Are you trying to superimpose upon 
the administrative system of the Army a very ‘tight, close, top-level, 
central control? I thought that that was the antithesis of your paper. 
You cannot have it both w ays. 
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Mr. Kine. Each year we would prepare program objectives which 
are reviewed and approved at staff level, on the secretariat level. 
Those are what we refer to as centrally approved programs and pro- 
gram objectives. That is the only aspect which is centrally con- 
trolled. That is right from the top of the Department. 

Mr. Froop. Then you are not trying to give birth, in the financing 
area, to a Prussian general staff? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In paragraph 4, the last phrase thereof, you use the 
words, “Closer analysis and review by major commands and Deputy 
and Assistant Chiefs of Staff is encouraged by the simplification.” 
What kind of language is that? What do you mean? ' 

Why would this encourage simplification? What encourages sim- 
plification ¢ 

Mr. Kine. The availability of program reports, specifically tied to 
their functional areas of responsibility, permits closer review and 
analysis by them. 


PROPOSAL FOR EARLIER ENACTMENT DATE OF APPROPRIATION ACT 


Mr. Fioop. You know, Mr. King, you have been with us a long time 
and you are practically a covenant running with the land. I do not 
want you to say something that will have you run into the Maury 
Maverick gobbledygook. It is a very tight statement, but let us see 
if we can loosen it up a little bit. You know exactly what it means, 
but I do not have the faintest idea. 

On page 4 thereof, the second sentence, I see the language, “The gen- 
eral appropriation was enacted on July 2; the Bureau of the Budget 
apportionments were made on August 1.” What does that mean? 
You have the time problem. I know what you are trying to do and 
yousay it well. The Bureau of the Budget apportionments were made 
on August 1? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; following the enactment of the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Fioop. Congress passes a bill and we get out of here on midnight 
the last day of July, let us say, or at 4 o’clock in the morning. Then, 
on August 1, when we are well on our way—when I am at perhaps 
Gettysburg or about half way home, the Bureau of the Budget does 
what? 

Mr. Kine. Sir, it is coincidental, the date of August 1. 

Mr. Fioop. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. Kina. I would like to explain what happens to July 2. We 


—: 


initiate our apportionments of the hearings for the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Describe that for us. You pick up your briefcases and 
you take General Lawton and everybody down, and you go to the 
Bureau of the Budget with your hat in your hand. Why? 

Mr. Kine. We have to rejustify to the Bureau of the Budget the 
requirement for the moneys appropriated on the 2d of July. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, after Congress has enacted, constitutionally, and the President 
has signed the law, and it is the law of the land, the Army must now 
get out its retinue of chauffeurs, automobiles, and the parade goes to 
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the Bureau of the Budget. They go to the Taj Mahal where he tells 
me they must rejustify with what they have just done with the 
legislative branch of the Government. Suppose you do not do it? 
What happens? 

Mr. Kine. We do not get it. 

Mr. Fioop. After you do it, what happens? You get what? What 
Congress said you were to get, after the rejustification hearing decides 
that } you will be allowed so much; is that it? 

Mr. Kina. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. There are not many West Pointers on this committee. 
How many are there in the Bureau of the Budget; can you guess at 
that? Perhaps you had better not guess at that. 

Mr. Kine. | would not know. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly no more than are sitting here today on this 
side of the table ? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Let us take the second paragraph. When you look at 
that you see— 

* * * beginning with the final enactment of the appropriation act for Department 
of Defense, could be advanced to an earlier date. 

Who would advance it to an earlier date? What would the earlier 
date be? Why? This is what you want done, and I have a tendency 
toagree with you. I will goon from there. 

Mr. Kina. I would feel that that would be a long and arduous task 
tomovethisahead. It is, as you know, a sequential operation, starting 
with the hearings before the House. 

Mr. Froop. Let me interrupt you there. This is your language: 

* * * it would be extremely helpful to the Army and, I am sure, to the 
other Military Departments, * * *— 
and so on and so forth. If this could be advanced to an earlier date, 
what would that mean? You asked for it, and I give the ball to you. 

Mr. Kine. I am referring specifically to the fin: al av: ailability of the 
apportioned moneys from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Froop. You have simply restated the question. You said it 
much better in the paper. How would you do it? How much earlier 
would you want it? Who would do it, and what? Do you want to 
just give me an idea now, and supply it for the record in more detail 
later, or something like that ? 

Mr. Kina. First, it would start with the earlier enactment of the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Defense by the Congress. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, we should get this Defense bill through 
the Congress faster than we do? 

Mr. Kine. That would be helpful. 

Mr. Fioop. Which comes first, the chicken or the egg? How can 
we move until we get this bill up here, this budget here? You told 
me a couple of par agraphs ago that it does not get up here until very 
early in the session. Which comes first, the chicken or the egg! 

Mr. Krva. First, it has to come up here. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget must get - here earlier than they do. You are in a circle. 
Do you begin there 

Mr. Kina. That would be the first part. 
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Mr. Fxioop. If they get up here earlier, we would have to get this 
out faster. How much faster? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. How much faster would you like it? What would be 
a fair date? What would be a decent date to do what you want to do? 

Mr. Kine. Well, to just fit into our timing schedule, around the 
15th of May. Would not that be right? 

Mr. Fioop. The middle of May? 

General Lawton. The first of June. 

Mr. F.oop. We will settle for the first of June. 

Mr. Mririer. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. We are just kidding ourselves about getting these bills 
out earlier; you know that. I have never been able to understand why, 
when a bill is marked up here in the House and goes on, we will say a 
month before it ever gets through, why your people do not take the 
position that, “Well, it is probably going to go through, at least that 
much of it is going through.” Then you know that so much money 
is allotted. Why do not they go ahead and plan to use it just as if it 
were going to become law? Why is it such a terrible thing? I run 
into it all over the Army. “We cannot do anything until after the 
30th of July, because the bill did not pass until then.” 

Mr. Frioop. You do not believe that? You know perfectly well 
they 

Mr. Mrixr. That is the story we get. 

Mr. Kina. I said that in my statement. We do send out a tenta- 
tive funding program and I indicated the markup of the budget on 
this by 

Mr. Mitzter. Why could not that go right through the day the 
President signs the bill ? 

Mr. Kine. Because we then have to go back over and go through our 
apportionment hearings with the Bureau of the Budget and see what 
we get. 

Mr. Fioop. Act 1, scene 2. 

Mr. Mrizrr. Then you get back to where it started from, the Bureau 
of the Budget and not the Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

Mr. Forp. They were 30 days in it in this instance. 

Mr. Froop. The Delphian Oracle hadn’t declared his position earlier. 

Mr. Miter. I do not believe that advancing the date would solve it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Now you have me down to the middle of May and we have the bill out. 
Now what happens? The bill is law and then you go down to the 
budget and no matter how fast we act, you are stvmied there, are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. The law provides and regulations promulgated there- 
under provide that the Bureau of the Budget must apportion within 
X days after you are there? 

Mr. Kine. Within 1 month. 

Mr. Froop. Within 1 month? 

Mr. Kina. After the enactment of the law. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have to affirmatively act ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Supposing they just reject it? 

Mr. Kine. Well, they have to act either in whole or in part. They 
have to give us a response, but they can give us 75 percent or 80 percent 
or 100 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Or 5 percent ? 

Mr. Kine. Or 5 percent. 

Mr. Mixer. So the regulation of the law, if they want to abuse the 
privilege under it, can be made null and void, in effect ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When Mr. Humphrey and the Budget Director say 
they are in opposition to it and want to take another look at it, they 
are not kidding, after Congress gets through with it? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the law, then, if you get what you want, then 
it is the middle of June. We have acted, the Budget Bureau has 
finally condescended to express an opinion, and it is the middle of 
June. Where does that leave you with reference to page 4? 

Mr. Kina. Then we would have the results of the apportionments 
from the Bureau of the Budget available for dispatch to our field 
commands, as a firm amount of money for our initial spending com- 
mencing the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. FLoop. You would be able to disseminate that information about 
the middle of June, rather than by the middle of what? October ? 

Mr. Kine. The 27th of August was our last year’s dissemination 
date to the commands. 

Mr. F.ioop. You might save 2 months. That is a lot out of 12; 
is it not? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; it is. It is a lot from this standpoint: Until 
they get the firm confirmation of the funds that they are to be 
authorized, they operate only on rather estimated amounts. 

Mr. Froop. You are just gambling, you are just taking a chance? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. That is, whether they should keep their 
payroll at the same level. 

Mr. Fxioop. The fact remains that if the Congress does something, 
what the Congress does, you must then hold your breath for 30 days 
before you can act with any certainty or surety that the Almighty 
has spoken and only until 30 days after Congress acts are you secure or 
do we know where we are in the national defense; is that right? Dur- 
ing the 30 days from the enactment of the law, signed by the President, 
until the Bureau of the Budget finally acts, during that 30 days, 
national defense is in a complete situation of limbo and abeyance; is 
it not? 

Mr. Krna. Not on the whole, because we have a continuing resolu- 
tion passed by the Congress to obligate and expend funds during 
the interim until those moneys are authorized. 

Mr. Fioop. Unless you can outguess them, you are not in a position 
to know what you can do? 

Mr. Kina. That is my point. 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM ON TREND OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fxioop. On page 5 thereof, I see under “Financial management” 
that the expenditures had been reduced from $16.3 billion in the peak 
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year of 1953 to about $8.5 billion in fiscal year 1956. Now, your ex- 
penditures in 1957 may run to about $8.6 billion and for fiscal year 
1958 the estimate is about $9. 2 billion. Well, if your financial manage- 
ment is so good, why is it going up instead of down, and why, if you 
save so many billions in the first impact, why are you now spending 
more progressively this year and next year ? 

Mr. Kine. General Lawton, would you like to talk to that? General 
Lawton is going to cover this in detail in his testimony. 

Mr. Froop. Just give us a sentence or two on that until I run through 
Mr. King’s statement so as to tie that up. 

General Lawron. Mr. Flood, the expenditures in each appropria- 
tion vary according to the kind of appropriation. For example, in 
military personnel, operation and maintenance—those are day-to-day 
operations, or month-to-month operations, where we give a service, 
buy an article with a short lead time, and then the payment is made 
for the service and for the article practically month by month. So 
your expenditures and appropriations of that nature, and they are 
the same in the Reserve Personnel, Army, and the National Guard 
appropriations, they generally mean that the expenditures follow 
very closely after the obligation. 

Mr. Froop. Almost like buying off the shelf? 

General Lawton. That is correct. In the appropriation, such as 
procurement and production, research and development, to an extent, 
and the construction appropriation, there is a considerable lead time. 
Your expenditures of an appropriated amount in any one year in the 
appropriation would be 10 or 15 percent of the amount obligated that 
year, then you pick up 60 or 70 percent in the next year and it may 
be 2 more years before you liquidate all of the obligations in the pro- 
curement and production category. 

Mr. Froop. How do you explain specifically the direct advance 
from 1956 to 1958? Why those 2 years from 8.6 to 9.2% Why does 
the expenditure go up under this financial management plan? What 
does the plan have to do with it? 

Mr. Krne. Nothing. 

Mr. Froop. That is the answer. The plan has nothing to do with 
it at all. 

General Lawton. No, sir. The only way financial management is 
of assistance to us in our expenditure controls is by the system which 
has been set up within the last few vears under the command manage- 
ment system and under our better financial planning and controlling 
so that we endeavor and are able to pay our bills faster. We endeavor 
to get our bills out faster, and we try to tidy up our accounts that way. 
As far as being able to control them, no, when the obligation is made 
you eventually have to pay the bills. When you go down to the store 
and buy something on credit, you owe the money and at some time you 
have to pay it. The same is true of our obligations and expenditures. 

Mr. Fioop. We give you credit for a good try. You have not pulled 
a rabbit out of a hat with that. 

Mr. Kina. No. It gives us good control. 
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TIGHTER CONTROLS UNDER FINANCIAL-MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Let us go down to the next— 


* * * The cumulative efforts in our financial-management program are re- 
flected, in general, in our expenditures * * *. 

Put a period there. I do not know what that means. The rest of 
the sentence is— 
except where we are buying for future use or for other purposes than the Army 
alone * * *. 

General Lawton just told me about future use obligations. I know 
that when you are buying for someone else you have a difficult prob- 
lem. If you have a period after the word “expenditures,” what does 
that mean ? 

Mr. Kine. The only implication, as General Lawton pointed out, 
is that it gives us tighter controls and brings us closer into focus with 
respect to the control of funds under a program of this kind. 

Mr. Fioop. What control do you have? In the next sentence you 
say— 

* * * provide guidance in this area to the commands to encourage the use of 
the financial system which we have installed. 

You have installed a financial system and it takes a lot of money 
to install this good financial system and yet you say all it does is to 
encourage the use. Suppose the colonel says, “The heck with it. I will 
not use it.” 

What do you do about it? 

Mr. Kina. He does use it. He has to use it. He has to use it in 
order to make his reports and get his money in. 

Mr. Foon. Is there a sense of selection? What else does he do? 
What else is there if the does not use your system? What do you 
mean, “encourage its use”? Is there any other system? Is this just 
to help him use it? Is there another system ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; but he does have a system that he did not have 
before in that he knows what it is costing, whereas in years gone by, 
when he ordered something from the depot, he did not know what it 
was going to cost him. Therefore, when he makes his decision to do 
something, he now knows better than he used to know what it is going 
to cost him. 

FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Fioop. You say the total Army inventory under the financial 
inventory accounting amounted to $20.3 billion. What other kind 
of inventory is there? What else do you have besides this inventory, 
besides this inventory under this system? What else is there besides 
this? Is there another inventory? Do you have something hidden 
under a table not under the system ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; except as I mentioned, the equipment that is 
in the hands of troops which would not be in the same category as 
inventory in the depot. It is the total Army-owned equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. You see that your next language there refers to the 
“total Army inventory under financial inventory accounting”? 

Mr. Kine. Right. 
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Mr. Froop. That limits it to an inventory that is under financial 
inventory accounting. Do you have another inventory that is not 
under financial inventory accounting? 

General Lawton. We used to have, Mr. Flood. We never used to 
have an inventory by the price of articles. We had a quantitative 
inventory of the number of things that we had. It was a line-item 
inventory and it was necessary to evaluate the inventory on hand 
and estimate whether we had sufficient or not enough. By an evalua- 
tion of hundreds and thousands of line items, we came to the result. 
With the financial inventory system we are able, by the use of dollar 
controls, to determine whether we have proper quantities of inventory 
in particular areas. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is on total inventory? It is a total inventory 
except for material in the hands of troops, is it not ? 

General Lawton. That is generally true; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Would there be a material exception? That is, other 
than material in the hands of troops, this financial inventory system 
of which we are now speaking is a total inventory with the exception 
I just mentioned? Is there another exception? Would there be an- 
other important exception ¢ 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

General Lawton. No, sir; I believe your statement is correet, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of page 5 and at the top of page 6, you 
indicate that you have an increased evaluation of 50 percent. Your 
language is, “* * * reevaluation of unservicable inventory formerly 
priced at 50 percent or less than full standard price * * *.” Is that 
an arbitrary determination? What is your yardstick for reevalua- 
tion? Why do you doit? Is it arbitrary? 

Mr. Kina. General Van Wagoner, could you speak to that? 

General Van Waconer. I think it is probably a result of an accu- 
mulation of knowledge that the original inventory was misrepresent- 
ing the actual value. 

{r.Fxoop. Then it is arbitrary ? 

General Van Waconer. It is a judgment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Next year it could be 40 percent based upon the same 
yardstick ? 

General Van Wagoner. If your experience factors are identical. 

Mr. Froop. If they changed, it could be more or less? 

General Van Waconer. Actually, what we found by experience is 
that we were underestimating, so we wanted to represent the assets 
at their real worth. It was a matter of judgment; yes. 


GENERATION OF EXCESS CASH IN ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Fioop. Let us go on to page 8, and the first sentence thereof : 


Since the: ineeption of the stock fund in 1951, we have generated higher sales 
than purchases by reason of using stocks in long supply. 
I up. What in the world does that mean? 

r. Kina. Let us take blankets, as an example. We have a certain 
required consumption of blankets, both for initial issue and replace- 
ment issue, during a given fiscal year. We may have twice that 
number in inventory. 
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Mr. Fioov. How does the stock fund generate higher sales than 
purchases ? 

Mr. Kina. Therefore, we sold to the consumers, let us say, a thou- 
sand blankets during the year. These are just hypothetical figures. 
Mr. Fioop. That is under our new consumer purchasing system? 
Mr. Kine. We had 2,000 in inventory at the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Fioop. 2,000 in inventory under your stock fund system, and 

under the consumer purchasing system we sold them a thousand ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. Therefore, theoretically we had twice the 
demand. 

Mr. Fioop. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Kine. We do not then go and replace by purchase that in- 
ventory that was sold because we have sufficient to cover the estimated 
issues, or sales, for the succeeding years. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have no inventory? You have exhausted your 
inventry? You must carry a certain percentage. Now you know it 
is going to be pretty near a thousand ? 

Mr. Kine. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Instead of 2,000. You have a good buying system, a 
good marketing system, so the man buys a thousand. Now you have 
a thousand left ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is sufficient to carry-us into the next year of oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any doubt about that? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. What I am explaining here is rather than go 
out and immediately repurchase the thousand we sold, we wait until 
= next year and continue to use the inventory on hand for successive 
sales. 

Mr. Fioop. I follow that, but I do not know what you mean when 
you say, “We have generated higher sales than purchases.” 

Mr. Kine. Because we sold those thousand blankets to that cus- 
tomer and we got the cash on the barrelhead, we retained the cash 
rather than going out and buying additional blankets. So we have 
the cash. 

Mr. Fioop. You reduced your purchase ? 

Mr. Kine. We did not buy as much as we sold. 

Mr. Froop. That is it. Now you say that the Army will have re- 
turned to the Treasury, or otherwise made available, excess cash. If 
you return it to the Treasury, I know where it is. But when you make 
it otherwise available, I do not know where it is. What do you do 
with it? 

Mr. Kina. Perhaps you remember that last year available, excess 
cash was, in a sense, reappropriated by this committee for uses to off- 
set other uses, offset the requirement for new obligational authority. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean that we outsmarted the Bureau of the 
Budget? Did we get away with that? What happened? Did the 
catch up with us down there when we reevaluated ‘our efforts, General, 
on that matter? I remember that maneuver distinctly. 

Mr. Krna. It still has to be apportioned to us, sir, even though 
authorized for reuse. 

General Lawton. Transferred for use in another appropriation. 
For example, this year on the stock fund we are turning in $300 mil- 
lion. Out of that, $50 million is returned to the Treasury; $88 mil- 
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lion is transferred to the acquisition and rehabilitation housing ac- 
count ; $62 million goes to the Air Force stock fund, and $100 million 
to the Air Force industrial] fund. 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND VERSUS ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. That is a good example. The last sentence in the first 
paragraph on page 9, what does that mean? By page 9, I refer to 
page 9 of Mr. King’s statement. 

So that he who runs may read again in this year’s record will you 
in a short statement—looking at page 9 of your statement—tell us 
what you mean by the Army ‘industrial fund? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The Army industrial fund and the separate limitations thereunder are defined 
as “revolving funds”-since payments for the costs as authorized by the respective 
charters of manufacturing, assembling, or providing services are made from 
the industrial fund and reimbursements to the industrial fund are received for 
the cost of production or services, from appropriations or other funds. Cash 
or credits, representing reimbursements for the cost of production or services are 
credited to the Army industrial fund in order that the cycle may be repeated 
and the fund maintained. This funding is similar to operation funding by 
private industry, except that reimbursement for costs of production and services 
provided are at cost, as authorized by the respective charters, and no profit 
accrues to the Army industrial fund. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go on to page 10. 

I think that you touched upon this earlier, but I get the impression 
that you are try ing to tell us you have two arrows in your quiver, each 
of equal value. I look at the last sentence at the top of page 10 and 
it says: 

Any installations which are excluded from this program— 
referring to the Army industrial fund— 


as a result of feasibility studies showing the industrial fund to be inapplicable, 
will be placed under the Army command management system which provides 
equally good management control. 


The record will not show my emphasis, but you know what I mean. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What? What are you trying to prove there? 

Mr. Kina. As you know, there are accounting control devices in 
both instances, The industrial fund concept in the establishment of 
the accounting controls, such are arsenal and so forth, versus a normal 
troop station where we are installing our Army command management 
program, both systems result in effective financial controls. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose we have an installation where your feasibility 
studies show that industrial fund would be applicable and the Army 
command management system would be inapplicable? What 


appere’. 

Kine. We are generally trying to establish our Army command 

management program as an across- ‘the-board system for other than 

specific activities that are truly business activities, such as an arsenal. 
Mr. Froop. Generally, have you not made up your mind? Could 

you not make that a matter of policy? Could we not say that if and 

when feasibility studies show that either the industrial fund or the 
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Army command management system would be equally desirable or 
applicable, under such circumstances, we would prefer and will direct 
the Army command management system be the one used? Is that 
not what you want ? 

Mr. Kine. That would be our intent. 

Mr. Fioop. Give me an illustration of where you would have an 
installation where your feasibility studies would produce a showing 
that the industrial fund would be inapplicable. Anybody? It does 
not have to be you. 

General Van Wagoner. A depot that handles supplies. 

Mr. Fioop. The United States Army Signal Depot at Tobyhanna? 

General VAN Waconer. That would be a good example, because it 
does not directly sell a service or a product. It maintains a stock of 
goods. The revolving fund feature of the industrial fund does not 
contribute. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good example. 

Now, I am down to the item of “Self-service supply centers” on 
page 10 and the third sentence there intrigues me. It is: 


I bring this up as a financial matter to show that we are using financial data 
as a control device to simplify a heretofore rather costly service at troop stations. 


What can you do with that one? That sentence needs explanation. 

Mr. Kine. I would lke to explain it this way : These are self-service 
stores, in a sense, like self-service foodstores. The supply sergeant of 
unit A comes in and he needg brooms, mops, soap, pails, and so forth. 
So he goes and picks those up and comes back to the checker on his 
way out with his food basket full of items. That unit has a credit 
card at the cash register maintaining the current balance of funds 
available for purchases. 

Mr. Froop. Right. 

Mr. Kine. Deductions are made against his balance and he walks 
out with his items. He comes back 2 or 3 weeks later and gets some 
more. So we control, rather than in the old way where he had a 
table of organizations and equipment or table of allowances. 

Mr. Froop. But you are talking of the ordinary run-of-the-mill 
stock control ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You say we are bringing this up as a financial matter 
because financial data is the weapon. Where is the financial element ? 
You told me it is not a financial matter. 

Mr. Krne. It is, because we formerly did not have the fund avail- 
able at a local level for him to maintain his account at the store. For 
instance, to pay for goods as he receives them. 

Mr. Froop. So the bookkeeping transaction on the index card is 
the financial matter to which you refer? 

Mr. Kine. That is right; also, the cost, knowing the cost, as in the 
illustration that 1 gave you of the natural sponges, versus the synthetic 
sponges, where they did not know what the cost was. They now have 
a selection and are capable of selecting what they would like to use, 
based on the cost. 

Mr. Froop. I understand that. 
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ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Froop. At the bottom of page 11 you refer to the electronic 
data-processing systems. How much does one cost? You have six. 
What did the last one cost you? Can you supply that for the record, 
if you do not know? 

Mr. Kine. They vary, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you tell us something about that now, approxi- 
mately, and then exactly for the record later? What is that? 

Mr. Kine. They cost anywhere from $30,000 a year annual rental 
to $1.5 million, purchase price. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have six different kinds of machines? 

Mr. Kine. They are tailored to the activity, sir. They have varying 
capacities. There are some that have tremendous capacities and some 
are smaller. 

Mr. Fioop. These six machines that you refer to are not all the 
same ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They operate and function at different levels? 

Mr. Kine. And for different purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. And vary in price, therefore, and thereby / 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of the discussion going on in the business 
world of supplying machines—which I understand are actually on 
the maui for the so-called small-business man? That is, electronic 
devices for checkwriting, accounting: payroll deductions, and all of 
this myriad clerical work demanded even of the small-business man. 
These will be used at the small-business level and under the definition 
that Congress gives, of 500 employees or less. You are aware that 
there are such machines on the market and they are being urged for 
the small-business man, are you not? Where does that “leave you? 
Are you thinking about that? Can you use them ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. We are thinking about them. We are investigat- 
ing their use at all echelons, because those that are designed for “the 
small-business operation in the business world may be equally applica- 
ble to a small station or a small activity. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is what you said. What have you done about 
that ? 

Mr. Kine. We are working on those. Every day we have people 
investigating their uses. We are testing and aelnsting their ac- 
ceptability or adaptability at all echelons within the area. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. At the top of page 13 you are discussing management- 
training courses and you use the word “offered.” You refer to dif- 
ferent types and kinds of schools and different installations, bases, 
and what not. You repeatedly use the phase “a number of courses 
are offered.” What do you mean by “offered”? I thought you were 
inthe Army. Do you not have to go to school, or what / % Is there a 
sense of selection permitted? Can you elect to go to these schools 
or take these courses, or what happens to the Adjut: unt General’s 


Office ? 
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Mr. Kine. Speaking specifically, the ordnance courses at the Rock 
Island Arsenal are designed for both military and civilian personnel. 
There is an established series of course for various levels of personnel. 
That is, actually clerical versus supervisory, versus higher echelons 
of personnel. There are various established quotas. That is, the 
capacity of the school is designed to handle so many people each week. 

Mr. Fioop. How do they get there? Do they write a letter to their 
Congressman saying “Please have me transferred to the Fort Benja- 
min Harrison School”? Or what happens? 

Mr. Kine. The procedure is that each command is advised of the 
various courses offered and the quotas established by command in the 
field, and that is to permit full utilization of all of those courses. The 
persons can go to their supervisor and say, “I would like to go to this 
course,’ and so many people are even directed to go. 

Mr. Froop. Is this fo or officer personnel, NCO and enlisted personnel, 
all categories of military and civilian? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sikes asked you that you detail this item further, 
did he not? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Looking at page 14, the middle paragraph thereof, will 
you point out to me how that ties in with your central control para- 
graph under Arabic number 3 on page 2? You will remember that I 
told you that when we were talking about page 2, I said to be careful 
because I wanted you to tie that in ‘jater. This is later. How do you 
tie it into this middle paragraph on page 14 with your insistence upon 
central control ¢ Hate 3 is your emphasis, and I quote, “This is a basic 
premise of decentralized management and control.” 

Do you want me to tell you my moth-eaten court story about the 
boy who killed his father and mother and then on being tried for 
murder threw himself on the mercy of the court because “he was an 
orphan? You are not trying to do that, are you? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. We are trying to decentralize the operations 
and responsibilities to the field, but we are still trying to centralize 
the development of program planning. 

Mr. Froop. Planning? 

Mr. Kina. Planning and approval. 

Mr. Froop. At the top level? 

Mr. Kine. At the top level. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good thing. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS MATERIAL FROM STOCK FUND 


On page 15, the third sentence, you say, “Many times we have been 
criticized for our slowness in disposing of excess material from the 
stock fund.” Disposing to whom? 

Mr. Kine. By sale. 

Mr. Froop. To whom? What? Individuals, units, other branches 
of the service or what? To whom do you dispose ? 

Mr. Kina. First, property is determined to be excess to the Army’s 
needs and then it goes through normal disposal procedures. 

Mr. Froop. Will you provide it for the record ? 

Mr. Krne. Yes, sir. 
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(The material requested follows :) 


Personal property which becomes excess is reported to the Department of 
Defense screening agency for the purpose of making such property available 
for utilization by other military departments. Items not needed by Department 
of Defense agencies are then referred to the General Services Administration for 
utilization by other Federal agencies. After completion of screening and if no 
utilization has been obtained the property then becomes surplus. Surplus prop- 
erty is then made available for donation to authorized recipients in accordance 
with specific statute or is sold to the general public by competitive bid. 


USE OF FUNDS FROM SALE OF SURPLUS 


Mr. Fxioop. Continuing to the last sentence in that paragraph, I 
find the following language : : 

* * * T believe that if the funds generated from the sale or salvage of the 

used item were made available for new procurement, or rebuild of reparable equip- 
ment, the management decision would then be based upon maximum economy to 
the Government. 
How? If you are going to generate this fund, and if you are going 
to rebuild or repair, if you are going to do the job per manently, with 
what you have salvaged somewhere else, where is there a mere decision 
going to produce a maximum economy to the Government? 

Mr. Kine. As I indicated earlier, if the proceeds from the sale, or 
the scrap value of a tank, for instance, are not available to the Army, 
they go ce now to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Froop. That does not hurt the maximum economy either ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; but it does provide a stimulus, I think, to move 
these things out of the system where they have reached the end of 
their useful life. Then, we utilize these funds to procure things that 
are less costly of maintenance. 

Mr. Froop. A dead inventory because the commanding officer is 
afraid that he will not get something. If he has the money, he can 
get it? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. It is an incentive to get rid of the junk? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. At the top of page 16, you speak of needed replace- 
ments or new acquisitions. Do you inc lude land? How can you enter 
into a negotiation for the purchase of real estate under that kind of a 
deal? Would that include land or only things ? 

Mr. Kine. No, I am speaking both of personal property and real 
property. However, as you remember, I would like to say that no 
land acquisition would be initiated w ithout going through the normal 
course of authorization. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, you would abide by the law ? 

Mr. Kine. It would put into a fund these moneys from the sale of 
land or equipment into a revolving fund available for subsequent use 
upon authorization by the Congress in the normal procedure we have 
now. 

Mr. Fioop. The mere fact that you would create a revolving fund 
with this money would not invite a violation of the law ? 

Mr. Kine. Not at all. 
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Mr. Fioop. Would you want a separate revolving fund for land 
and a separate revolving fund for things? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


PROGRAM PLANNING ON A 5-YEAR BASIS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. King, on page 1 of your statement, you are discuss- 
ing your program system. You point out four principle objectives 
of this revised system. Then under subheading 1 you say, “To for- 
mulate and record the major objectives of the Army over a 5-year 
period—heretofore programs generally were limited to the budget 
year only.” 

Could you amplify that a bit? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Up until recently we have developed in our forward programing a 
ear at atime. That is, we initiated the next action to develop the 
test. for instance, for the fiscal year 1959, and we prepared this at 
this time of the year, program objectives on paper. That included 
plans and details of hat we planned to carry out in the fiscal year 
1959. 

Mr. Forp. That is the old program? 

Mr. Kring. Yes, sir. That is what we are doing at the moment, 
but we plan to augment that planning program by saying that at the 
same time we will also keep ourself on a 5-year basis. We will plan 
on a 5-year basis, viz, the target budget year (fiscal year 1959), and 
the 2 years immediately preceding and following that year. Each 
year you drop off 1 year and add 1 year. You also look forward to 
things that might happen 2 years hence as it relates to what you are 
specifically planning to do in the next coming year. 

Mr. Forp. How does that tie in with this other? 

Mr. Kine. It includes such things as determining what the troop 
strength will be in 1960, 

Mr. Forp. From a financial point of view ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and from an overall program and planning 
viewpoint, as to what stations you need to maintain, keep open for 
those successive years, if there is a reduction in troop strength so that 
maybe the number of stations we have presently open would necessarily 
need to be adjusted downward. It gives us a little longer range base 
to work on, and we think, it will begin to make people think more 
realistically about the immediate, ensuing year in relation to what 
could happen later. In that way, you do not get into stop-and-go 
operations. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, one of the programs is the so-called 
troop program ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the people involved in the troop pro- 
gram today are forecasting what their troop program would be po- 
tentially 5 years in advance? Then, do they report to you the estimated 
costs for each of those 5 years? 

Mr. Kine. They are costed in general, yes, for the 5-year period 
mentioned above. 
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Mr. Forp. So that you, in the Financial Management Section can 
give some thought to it? 

Mr. Kine. An indication of what the costs are going to be. 

Mr. Forp. Of what the cost is going to be over the 5 years? 

Mr. Kina. Therefore, decisions and judgments can be made not 
only with respect to the strategic and tactical implications relating to 
this program, but also with respect to the dollars and costs. 

General Lawron. May I point out, Mr. Ford, that in this 5-year 
period the target for the fiscal year is the middle one of the 5. In 
other words, we are now planning and programing for fiscal year 
1959. So, we are beginning with 1957. That is the year we are in 
and we know definitely about it. We have also determined and sub- 
mitted the budget for fiscal year 1958. Now, we are preparing the 
budget for 1959 and beginning to work on it. Then, we have ad- 
vanced our thinking and planning to 1960 and 1961 instead of stopping 
with fiscal year 1959. As I remarked, in connection with our expendi- 
tures, when we get into the procurement area, we have to know what 
our troop strength and forces and dispositions are going to be in 1960 
and 1961 in order so that we can buy the right major and long-lead 
items in 1959. 

4 Mr. Miter. Do you not have to get that from the Joint Chiefs of 
taff ? 

General Lawton. That eventually has to be approved; yes. 

Mr. Kine. It has to come from the overall ? 

Mr. Miter. You get it from the topside, so to speak, and integrate 
it? 

General Lawton. Many times, Mr. Miller, it works the other way 
and then it eventually gets into the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We found 
it necessary unilaterally to go ahead with the program and planning 
and maybe later the Joint Chiefs of Staff make their decisions and 
their deliberations which confirm or amend the programs and plans 
the Army has unilaterally developed. 

Mr. Forp. How did you ever operate heretofore? This system 
sounds so sensible and so good, how did you get away without doing 
it previously ? 

Mr. Krwna. I think we did it to a certain decree, but we did not have 
it as formalized as we planned to have. That is, with all factors 
being available. We certainly had forward plans with respect to 
troop strength and mission requirements placed upon the Army, but 
we did not have them specified in these categories as we have now in 
our troop program, nor did we have necessarily any costing estimates 
projected. 

General Lawton. It was not formalized, as Mr. King brought out 
earlier, and was not tied in with the budget. We had programs, but 
it was difficult in many cases, in many instances, and areas, to tie the 
primary program objectives in with the dollar budget. This new 
system ties the programs and the budget together. 

Mr. Forn. This system makes your problem of putting together 
your budget in the fall of any year, for the next succeeding year, an 
easier job ? 

Mr. Krwna. Yes, sir; because there is a direct relationship between 
the program and the budget elements not in existence before. 
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General Lawton. It makes it far simpler to give the major com- 
manders, and, in turn, the major commanders to give to their sub- 
ordinate commanders, the dollars that go with a program. The 

rimary program and the budget are tied together. That is the main 

eature of the system. 


PROPOSAL FOR EARLIER ENACTMENT DATE OF APPROPRIATION ACT 


Mr. Forp. I can sympathize with the problem you discuss on pages 
3and4. I doubt, from a congressional point of view, whether you will 
ever get the military budget enacted into law much earlier than it was 
done in the last session of Congress. I do not know what we can do 
with the process of the Bureau of the Budget. I know that there is a 
universal sentiment that something ought to be done, but how it is 
going to be accomplished is another question, The thing I wonder 
about, however, from a practical point of view, as far as you are con- 
cerned, is: In reality, how much of a problem results from the situation 
you face? Here, in your statement, you say, “Based on the House 
version of the military appropriation bill” sent out in June. 

Mr. Kine. A tentative allocation. 

Mr. Forp. Tentative allocations. Then you state, in the case of 
Ordnance, they did not get the firmed-up funding program until Oc- 
tober 1. How much variation was there, really, between what they 
got in the first instance and what they go on October 14 

General Lawton. Not too great. 

Mr. Kina. Not too much. 

Mr. Forp. In reality, it is not too much of a problem in the long- 
range program we have set up at the present time ? 

General Lawton. You are talking about the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation. It was not too difficult last year. The figures 
we used in June were very close to the actual figures and, in turn, we 
received the full apportionment of the appropriated money from the 
Bureau of the Budget on the Ist of August. If you recall, a year ago 
when we discussed this matter, we had experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in getting all of the money appropriated in maintenance and 
operation out of the Bureau. We had a considerable cut, as I recall, 
of $390 million. 

Then it was reduced during September to a $147 million cut, and 
this reserve, held back, was further reduced to $47 million in October, 
It was very difficult to program for the people in the field the amount 
of money that we were going to have to work with throughout the 
year. Neither we in Department of Army, nor the field agencies, 
could prepare firm annual programs without knowing for sure what 
overall dollar amount was going to be released for the year by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This year, 1957, with our full apportionment of appropriated main- 
tenance and operation funds being received on the ist of August 
and agreeing so closely with the amounts furnished field agencies 
in June, I think we had very fine continuity in carrying through our 
maintenance and operation program. As a matter of fact, we gave 
the field agencies tentative figures back in February. So, for exam- 
ple, they were able to plan their civilian strength levels. If they 
had to come down in people, they were able to do it by attrition. 
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The procedure provided for a good transition from one fiscal year to 
the next. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Bureau of the Budget concur in this action you 
took in June of 1956, of notifying the field people? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; they do not have to do that. That is our internal 
administrative procedure. 

Mr. Forp. Then as long as you get the full allocations of what 
Congress makes available or reasonably close to it, the problem is not 
a difficult one. 

Mr. Kine. No; but we do not always get the full amount. There- 
fore you have adjustments that must be made. If there is any sizable 
holdback at the time of the apportionment, then it makes adjustment 


necessary because we do not know whether we are ever going to get 
that released. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INVENTORIES AND STOCK FUND CAPITAL 


Mr. Forp. Turning to inventories and stock funds, I notice that 
in your inventory you state that most of your hard goods come from 
procurement and production account and, generally, the soft goods 
come from the operation and maintenance account. 

Mr. Kine. Both the MPA and the operation and maintenance 
because, as you know, clothing and food is under the MPA and soft 
goods generally are under the stock-fund operation. We have stock 
funds covering items procured out of MPA and out of operation and 
maintenance, both of those appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. But your total inventory is made up of what you secure 
out of procurement and production, operation and maintenance, and 
MPA? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think this chart, which is on page 6, is helpful for 
the record. I understand why there appears to be an increase in the 
dollar value, but I do not understand how you can have an increase 
in your inventory, and at the same time history shows over the past 
several years that you have had a sizable decrease or rescission or 
transfer in your stock-fund capitalization. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Ford, we had sales of a certain amount, and a per- 
centage of those sales were not replaced by reprocurement. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the case, then your inventory should have gone 
down, because the dollars of sales represented withdrawals from your 
inventory. 

Mr. Kine. Right. In addition to that first fact which I just stated, 
we have extended and included in our inventory additional coverage. 
That is, we have brought under control additional inventory. 

Mr. Forp. What is that ? 

Mr. Kine. We have some overseas inventories, overseas depots. 

General Van Waconer. You are talking about the stock fund ? 

Mr. Kine. We are talking about Army inventory, General Van 
Wagoner. 

General Van Waconer. The total inventory increase could be at- 
tributed to two different reasons. One is the fact that we have added 
additional stocks that were not previously accounted for, and the second 
is a sizable sum resulting from the repricing referred to in connection 
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with the stock funds. Those two items represent a dollar increase but 
do not show an actual increase in stock. 

Mr. Forp. I understand that, but it is my recollection that over the 
last 3 or 4 years the Congress has rescinded or transferred pretty 
close to a billion dollars in Army stock fund capital funds. 

Mr. Kine. $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Forp. Which means that the Army’s stock funds, the inven- 
tories, should have gone down by that amount. Is that not right? 

General Van Wagoner. That would be true. 

General Lawton. But over that period of time, Mr. Ford, we have 
been adding stock into the stock fund in the United States at various 
depots and under various technical services at different times. Dur- 
ing this period of time, while we have turned in $1.4 billion, we have 
been adding on to stocks which have already been in a depot, but it 
has not been priced and added into this total. We kept building up 
dollar values by incorporating new assets into the fund at the same 
time that we were liquidating stocks. 

Mr. Forp. The reason I bring this up is purely on this point: Mem- 
bers of the House when this bill comes up are going to look at this 
chart on page 6, and they are going to see that m the last 12 months 
from September 30, 1955, to September 30, 1956, Army inventories 
have gone up. The ordinary Member of the House will say, “Well, if 
their inventories have gone up they do not need as much money to 
buy materiel out of fiscal year 1958 appropriations. Therefore, we 
ought to make reductions in the production and procurement account 
or the operation and maintenance account.” 

In order to tell the full story and to help us in whatever action we 
have to take out on the floor of the House, we ought to have coin- 
ciding chart information showing that in reality to the extent of 
$1,425 million you have reduced your inventories by the rescission, 
transfer, or other use of your stock fund capital. Can you do some- 
thing like that? Otherwise, you are going to find people who will 
say, “They have increased their inventories. Therefore, they do not 
need as much money in 1958.” 

Mr. Miter. And still saved $600 million. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; I am sure we can develop a step-by-step picture 
in chart form. 

General Lawron. We have actually decreased our inventories in 
fiscal year 1956 by $589 million in the stock-fund area, and we esti- 
mate in 1957 about $404 million, in 1958 $419 million. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is good information to have. 

General Lawron. I will give you a full table on this. 

Mr. Forp. Showing the dates of rescission, the dates of transfers, 
of any of your stock fund capital which we all know has taken place 
over the last 4 or 5 years. Even though you say it here, it does not 
make much sense unless you relate it to your inventories. 

General Lawton. I will be glad to supply that. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Army stock fund—Analysis of reduction of inventories and cash transfers and 
recissions, fiscal years 1952-58 


]Millions of dollars] 


ao l 
Seneeninee | Capital- | Available | Inventory | Reduction | Percent re- | Rescissions 

















Fiscal vear beginning ized during end of ofinven- | duction in | or trans- 
of year during year for year tory inventory fers 
year ! issue col. 6+-4 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
$163 $1, 802 | $1, 965 $1, 334 $631 , ® & eee neal 
1,334 | 607 | 1, 941 1,77 170 8.8 $0.5 
1, 771 953 2, 724 2, 484 240 8.8 285.0 
2, 484 4, 249 6, 733 5, 522 1, 211 18.0 300.0 
5, 522 2, 554 8, 076 7, 240 836 10.4 700.0 
7, 240 | 836 8,076 | 7, 361 | 715 8.9 559.0 
7, 361 | 310 7, 671 6, 997 | 674 8.8 300. 0 
ics sh peti shown A), GRAM Bcasiiaspcncebinnanseisenul 4, 477 39. 0 2, 144.5 
| | 
Opening balance of inventory in 1952..........-...........---------- -eihiiend iiediam gible aia $163 
Capitalized subsequently during period 1952-58._...................-.-.-.---..-------------..-.-. H,3ll 
no cba ae ecnedadGebbauenaeagequesceceeticee | ST 
Inventory at June 30, 1958 (estimated) -................-.-.-- Rh Waele deka fenshadhhGlde Li . 6,997 
Projected reduction in inventory over period 1952-58.._........ ....-.-.-------- Jokikanaecded. ATE 
Reduction effected as percentage of availability, 1952-58_____.......-.-.-.-.-.----.----.----..-.--- 39 
Returns to Treasury or transfers to other accounts, 1952-58_..............-----..------------------ $2,144,5 
pa nas Pane ay ae kn a. (a kn ee en cst che deeded 439.7 
Increase in eash over initial cash capitalization..............- i ae ELE RE IO OLE ARENA 217.2 
Projected conversion of inventory to cash or equivalent (1952-58) ..........----.---.--------- 2, 801. 4 


1. Creation of new divisions, ASF, extensions to wider geographical coverage (permanent change of sta- 
tion, overseas and Zone of the Interior) and addition of new categories of items to stock fund coverage. 


CONVERSION OF STOCK INVENTORIES TO CASH (OR EQUIVALENT) IN PERIOD 
FISCAL YEARS 1952 TO 1958, INCLUSIVE 


Over the 7-year period ending in fiscal year 1958 the reduction in inventories 
is estimated to aggregate $4,477 million. Of this reduction, returns to Treasury 
and transfers to other accounts are projected at $2,144.5 million. Amounts 
shown as appropriations and reappropriations in the President's budget are net 
of initial cash capitalizations of $424.6 million. In addition to this, cash is 
estimated at June 30, 1958, at $641.8, an increase of $217.2 million over the 
initial cash capitalizations, and accounts receivable are projected at $439.7 
million. Transfers, or increases in cash or equivalent assets are estimated at 

2,801.4 million, which is 62.6 percent of the projected reduction in inventories. 
The balance of the reduction in inventories over the 7-year period is due to issues 
against withdrawal credits or reserve for Air Force equity, both of which were 
established when the inventory was capitalized and which absorbed issues with- 
out reimbursement for 1 year after establishment; to donations and disposal 
of excess and surplus material; and to markdown of inventories due to revision 
of standard prices. 


EFFECT OF STOCK FUND RESCISSIONS ON ACCOUNTS OF UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


Mr. Forp. I am not certain in my own mind what happens as far 
as the United States Treasury is concerned when a rescission is made 
of an Army stock fund amount of, say, $500 million, $200 million, or 
$50 million. If the Congress rescinds $500 million in Army stock 
fund capital, and we do not apply it to Capehart Housing or to any 
other purpose, what happens as far as the United States Treasury 
is concerned ¢ 
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General Lawton. I would like to ask Mr. Bowden of my office to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Bowpven. When the item is put into the appropriation bill, the 
Treasury issues a warrant to the Army, which provides for transfer 
of authority back to the Treasury as surplus funds. 

Mr. Forp. Where in their accounts does that transaction show up? 

Mr. Bowpen. In the general fund account affected. 

Mr. Forp. Does it make the receipts on the day that it is received 
by the Treasury go up by $500 million ? 

Mr. Bowpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Kina. Really it results in a decrease in availability of obliga- 
tional authority to the Army. 

Mr. Forv. Could we get an understandable resume of what happens 
in that instance? I think it would be helpful to the committee and 
it might be helpful on the floor. I have never really understood what 
the transaction was as far as the Treasury Department was concerned. 
I know the Army does not have it to spend, but how is that reflected 
inthe Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Kine. I think generally it ends up as a wash entry. 

Mr. Bownpen. I will submit that. 

Mr. Forp. Put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RETURN OF FUNDS TO THE TREASURY 


A congressional act rescinding a portion of the cash available in the Army 
stock fund (or other accounts) does not mean cash has been withdrawn from 
the Army. It means only that obligating authority has been withdrawn from 
the agency. The Treasury Department has no central account to which such 
rescissions are credited since there is no account. The amounts lose their 
identity. 

When the Congress appropriates funds, the Treasury Department creates the 
obligating authority by establishing an account in the amount authorized. There 
is no central account from which the amount is taken, therefore, the creation of 
the appropriation is an original entry in the Treasury record. The funds in the 
Army stock fund were originally created by transfer of obligating authority from 
other DOD accounts and by one new appropriation. Transactions subsequent 
to the creation of the account (collections and disbursements) are recorded in 
operating accounts (income and expense) as well as assets and liability accounts 
(available funds and undisbursed appropriations). A rescission is recorded in the 
asset and liability accounts only to reduce the investment of the Government 
in the fund. 

SELF-SERVICE SUPPLY CENTERS 


Mr. Forpv. How long have these self-service supply centers been 
in operation ? 

Mr. Kina. The one at Fort Lee was started I think about 2 years 
ago and the others that we plan to extend are in the process of being 
established, so it has been, I would say, well over a year in operation 
at Fort Lee. 

Mr. Forv. What are they—sort of supermarkets ? 

Mr. Kine. Supermarkets. That is what it is. Everything is on 
shelves. They have food basket carts. You go through a turnstile 
and come out by the cash register. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose the supply sergeant from a certain organiza- 
tion decides he wants something, what does he have to have to go in 
there and buy it? 
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Mr. Kine. First, of course, he has to be known by the checker. 
His record of balance of moneys available to his unit has to be on 
the record. Then as he comes out with his items they are totaled 
up on the cash register operation in a sense and charged against his 
account right at the point of his departure from the store. 

Mr. Miter. Like a chainstore, 

Mr. Forp. Why is that any better than the other system? 

Mr. Krne. If you remember, under the other system certain people 
were authorized to go to the warehouse, and they filled out a requi- 
sition, multiple copies, many copies. 

Mr. Forp. Does he not have to have copies of something now to 
go get what he wants? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; he does not have to have a requisition. 

Mr. Forp. Can he decide on his own initiative that he needs this 
against the funds available ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. He is responsible to the unit commander for 
maintaining the necesary supplies for continuous operation of his 
unit, his unit area, the buildings, the mess, and so on, what items he 
needs. Of course, he is subject to control by the people above him 
and a determination has to be made “Can I afford today to buy some- 
thing costing $50 if I have only $100 balance and that has to last me 
the rest of the month?” So judgment has to be exercised in making 
these purchases so that they do not exceed their requirements. 

Formerly, say, under the table of authorization authorizing these 
various consumable items, the unit may have been authorized three 
brooms to be on hand at all times. Now it might be that they have 
found that they can get along with two, so they buy only two. That 
backs up in the system, you see, and reduces the demand, because 
the demand is a real demand and not a computed demand based on 
factors that have been developed over the years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. My own inclination when I go to a supermarket is always 
to buy more than I intended to. 

Mr. Krna. The control, of course, is the available funds. They 
have only so much money per unit per month to satisfy all these 
demands for consumable items, whereas under former operations they 
were always authorized to draw up to their table of allowance. We 
specified so many brooms, so many this, that, and the other thing. 
That was when the pack-rat concept was in operation, because they 
always drew up to what their authoriaztions were. Now if you decide 
that rather than what was formerly authorized under table of allow- 
ance, 3 brooms, you can get along with 2 and you can use the money 
maybe to get a can of paint to paint something, there you get a judg- 
ment factor entering into the utilization of the moneys, which is the 
basis of our concept of putting money down in the hands of the man 
who best knows how to utilize it to meet his current demands rather 
than something that was projected a year and a half earlier. 

Mr. Forp. You have had one in operation how long? 

Mr. Kina. I would like to make just a rough guess. It is a little 
over a year, but I can correct that in the record and give a specific 
answer. 

Mr. Forp. According to your statement you are going to install up 
to 47 more in the continental limits and 2 overseas? 
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Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; major troop activities. 

Mr. Forp. Will you list in the record where you intend to install 
these self-service supply centers? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


SELF-SERVICE SUPPLY CENTERS 


During fiscal year 1956, the Department of the Army established self-service 
supply centers on a test basis at Fort Lewis, Wash., and Fort Lee, Va. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Department of the Army will establish 47 self- 
service supply centers. 

During fiscal year 1958, it is anticipated that the Department of the Army will 
establish an additional 83 self-service supply centers. 

The Department of the Army is of the opinion that with the implementation of 
the above schedule the program will be completed. 

Mr. Foro. If they are as good as you think they are, why are you 
not. expanding it more than this? 

General Van Wagoner. The program involved is much bigger than 
indicated here. I think the total is something like 70 or 80 that are 
being put in at suitable locations. 

Mr. Fain That is the program that you envisage? 

General Van Waconer. Frankly I question these figures here and I 
would like to correct these figures. I think they are wrong. 

Mr. Foon. If the gentleman will yield, are they all the same size ? 

General Van Wagoner. No. It is based on the installation that 
they serve. The actual experience in the operation of these centers has 
been demonstrated to be favorable. The unit getting money credit, it 
has been demonstrated, did not necessarily use all of it. They actually 
employed at and bought only what they needed regard- 
less of what credit they had, and it has been possible to readjust down- 
ward the allowance that was made to them for this purpose. 

T think this has resulted from placing confidence in the judgment 
of these senior sergeants and company commanders. 

Mr. Mitxer. It relieves them of a storage problem and the possi- 
bility of losing things they are charged with. Uf they know they have 
a voucher, so to speak, it is much better to let the other fellow keep it 
until they need it. Is that not the psychology of it? 

General Van Waconer. It is. It is kept in storage instead of put- 
ting it in the company stockroom. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody bucking for stripes, something like that 
helps. 

General Van Waconer. In these and 1 or 2 other places which I 
could not name at the moment the record has been very good. The 
men responsible responded in a way that is very encouraging. 

Mr. Ritey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Rirrey. How often do you make the allocations, monthly or 
quarterly ? 

General Van Waconer. It is made quarterly, I believe, and re- 
viewed monthly. 

Mr. Kina. Reviewed monthly and made quarterly. 

General Lawton. One of these is in operation now at Fort Belvoir 
a the members of the committee have an opportunity to get down 
there. 
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Mr. Kine. It is interesting to see the operation and the streamlin- 
ing of the utilization. It is right there for the companies. The com- 
panies do not have to have their own little warehouse with their stuff. 
They can walk right down and draw it any time of the day. 


HIGH-SPEED COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 11 of your statement that you are devel- 
oping a high-speed communications network for the transmission of 
information in machine language. This refers to your electronic data 
processing system. Last week the full subcommittee had a witness 
who testified that there seemed to be a duplication of communications 
systems, one service against the other. I raise the question, Does this 
new communications network in any way add to or duplicate ? 

General Van Waconrr. To the best of our knowledge and intent 
it does not. I think I can say that it does not. It is a matter that re- 
quires constant policing. It is very carefully planned. Any new ex- 
tension is review right up to the top level. 

Mr. Forp. Could you doublecheck that to make sure that we are not 
getting ourselves into a new communications system ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller. 


PROGRAM PLANNING ON A 5-YEAR BASIS 


Mr. Mriuier. Mr. Secretary, it is interesting to note the power of 
numbers. After we got the Pentagon Building we began to have 
five-star generals and admirals. Then instead of triangular divisions 
we have five-pointed divisions. Now we come up with a 5-year plan. 
I hope there is no subversive connotation to that. As I understood 
what you said to Mr. Ford, this programing in blocks of 5 years is 
not so much a radical departure as it is a firming up of a procedure. 
Am I correct. that you are making a more definite requirement as to 
what should be done each month of the year with reference to the 
advance planning? 

Mr. Kine. Not so much that, Mr. Miller. The plan and the pro- 
grams are directly related to the middle year and to the budget. You 
see, formerly our plans were not directly related to the specific break- 
downs within the budget. 

Mr. Mixer. In order to get a little more understanding, let us take 
a hypothetical situation. Right now you say the middle year, the third 
year, is the significant one in this concept. Is that not right? You 
have your budget presented for this year, and you are spending your 
budget for 1957, so it is 1959 which you might say is the star performer 
as far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Kine. That is right, and the preceding and succeeding years 
are to provide the before and the after. 

Mr. Miter. In order to do that intelligently you have to have a 
requirement which is given you as to the probable troop strength and 
the various missions that the Army will be expected to be able to fulfill 
in 1958, 1960, and so forth. I suppose as changes are made, if any, 
in that situation, they are brought down to you and then you im- 
mediately go into the budgetary “angle of it and see how that would 
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affect your budget as it has been outlined at the time. In other words, 
it is constantly changing. 
Mr. Kine. That is correct. It is never a static thing, always moving. 
Mr. Miter. If the international situation gets a new look and the 
planning changes it would immediately be reflected in this system 
which you try to keep as nearly up to date as possible. Is that correct? 
Mr. Kine. That is correct, sir. 


OPERATION OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Mr. Miter. It seems quite worthwhile. I just wanted to make sure 
I got the correct impression. 

e have had a great deal of interesting explanations and discus- 
sions here over the last few years about the stock fund and the indus- 
trial fund concept and the command management program. Do you 
recollect offhand when those various programe went into operation ? 
When did you start on the stock fund ! 

Mr. Kina. I would say the stock fund has been in effect about 4 
years. Likewise the industrial fund. The command and manage- 
ment program about 2 years. 

Mr. Miter. It is the youngest of the three? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. All of them have been in effect since the shooting 
stopped in Korea, have they not? They were not started until after 
the cessation of hostilities ? 

Mr. Kina. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. At least they would not have gotten very far but 
would have been in the thinking stage. The point of my question is 
this: I think these systems are excellent. Everything tT bows heard 
about them is highly impressive. How would they work, do you 
think, in time of sudden all-out emergency and mobilization expansion 
and what-not? Would they have to be discarded right then and there 
or could they keep up with a general mobilization ? 

Mr. Kine. My own personal feeling would be that there would 
have to be a quite considerable relaxation of their control at the over- 
seas rei level. For instance, we now include certain depot stocks 
in overseas depots under the stock fund. It would be quite difficult in 
my opinion to continue that close control under full wartime opera- 
tions in the field. 

Mr. Miurer. Of course, we all know the wartime combat condi- 
tions change everything. A fellow would have to account for the 
smallest item at home, but when he got overseas he could lose a ship- 
load of stuff in enemy action and give no accounting. Would this 
really very outstanding effort which is being made, assuming that you 
bring in all the various levels that you hope to and you get it all 
organized, all just be dispensed with if we had a war, or would there 
be enough of it still useable so we would not have to scrap it and 
throw the records out and start all over again? 

Mr. Kina. I think a great deal of it would be retained. However, 
just for the sake of interest, I would like to ask an expert logistician 
here to give you his viewpoint—General Van Wagoner—as to what 
he thinks the results would be in the event of an allout war, because 
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he is in the area where they are most affected by these systems that 
we are putting in. I think he could give you a good military answer, 

Mr. Fioop. You say heisalogistician? My. 

General Van Waconer. Actually, the problem is one about which 
we have never come to a full conclusion. We have studied it, and 
we are continuing to study it. Our tentative conclusions to date would 
be that you would withdraw from the combat area, from the active 
area of operations, and that you would retain the use and benefits of it 
in all areas other than active areas. I mean by that, if we were 
engaged in Europe, we would withdraw these systems from applica- 
tion to Europe, but we would retain them for the rest of the world 
and in the ZI. On that basis, assuming that the ZI was not an active 
theater of operations, we would retain in ZI the use and benefits of 
these systems indefinitely. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? Would you retain them at 
points of embarkation stateside ? 

General Van Waconer. No. At depot level inthe ZI. When sup- 
plies leave the depot, they would come under the control of the 
particular active theater. 

Those are our tentative conclusions, and I have an idea that they 
probably will be our ultimate conclusions. 

General Lawton. May I add in this regard, Mr, Miller, that what 
General Van Wagoner has stated were the general conclusions reached 
from the recent war game which the Comptroller held within the 
Comptroller’s Office. I am sorry that I was otherwise engaged at the 
time and did not have a chance to go through the exercise with them 
but I will be very glad to put an insert in the record as to the con- 
clusions that were drawn from this war gaming as to what controls 
could still be exercised during time of war. 

Mr. Mriuurr. I think it would be desirable, General, from this point 
of view. Admitting the importance and the desirability of this whole 
program under peacetime or cold-war conditions, it would also seem 
to me that it might be poor economy if we went into this thing too 
deeply and then it had to be scrapped and maybe put us at a disad- 
vantage in the event of a sudden emergency where people had to learn 
new methods and new ways of doing things. I can conceive right off 
the bat that so far as advance zones are concerned, combat areas and 
so on, the whole thing must be forgotten about, just as it always is in 
wartime. You cannot be working typewriters, machines, and so on, 
during an engagement. If somewhere back of the line it is not going 
to work in time of war, then maybe it is a dangerous thing to build 
it up too far in time of peace, as I see it. Then there is the question 
of whether you can afford the luxury. if it is a luxury, of having a lot 
of paperwork done in time of war when you might need every man, 
woman, and child at some other occupation if it was an emergency. 

It is with the idea of how this would fit into your war planning that 
I think we would like to have a little exploration. 

(The information is as follows :) 

1. A war game recently conducted in the Office of the Comptroller of the Army 
was designed to test the effectiveness of emergency financial planning in the De- 
partment of the Army. The exercise confirmed, within the limitations of a mock 
exercise, those plans which had been prepared. The main provisions of emer- 
gency financial planning are: 

(a) That the present financial system in noncombat areas and in the Zone of 
the Interior will continue as it exists at the outbreak of war. 
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(b) That the combat area commanders shall be relieved, insofar as possible, 
from financial reporting and accounting requirement. 

(c) That only those requirements will be continued which are absolutely nec- 
essary for the management of the Army. 

2. Emergency financial planning in the Department of the Army is designed to 
aid the Army in the initial days of a conflict. It is not expected that the emer- 
gency financial plan will be valid throughout the entire course of a war. 

Mr. Kine. We keep this problem uppermost in our mind in the 
design of all of our systems. That is, will it work in wartime or will 
it not be required? That is why we have gone rather slowly in ex- 
tending a lot of the features of this plan into the overseas areas. For 
instance, including inventories in depots in Europe is as far as we 
think we ought to go, because all of the lower supply points within 
the theater are considered the same as in the hands of troops. 

Mr. Mitter. | can also understand that even under the most ideal 
conditions or under present conditions you reach a point of diminish- 
ing returns when you carry it too far down. 

Mr. Kine. Absolutely. 

Mr. Mirier. You might not want ever to do that. That is another 
factor which must be considered. 

Mr. Kine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mrirxer. It is obvious that in time of war that pomt would be 
much higher up on the scale than it would be in time of peace under 
any circumstances, but whether it would be worthwhile and whether 
you could function on the highest levels is the point I have. 

For example, with your stock fund and the reduction in both stock 
and the fund, if you had a need suddenly to expand the troop strength, 
for example, you would obviously have to have a bigger stock fund, 
would you not, if you were supplying larger numbers of units? Any 
sudden change in the picture would require refinancing ; would it not? 

Mr. Kina. Absolutely. You would have to have authorization to 
procure and augment the inventories to support a mobilization. 

Mr. Mitxer. A larger troop strength, and so forth. 


REVALUATION OF INVENTORIES 


With respect to the repricing of your inventories did I understand 
you to say that part of the increase in the inventory total is due to 
increased pricing ? 

General Van Waconer. Increased pricing of unserviceable items. 

Mr. Krne. Formerly the item returned to inventory was priced at 
50 percent of its original cost. That was just arbitrary. Now we are 
attempting to evaluate what you might say is a truer value. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, to give it a sort of bluebook value 
rather than just the fact that it has been used and therefore it is turned 
back. 

General Van Waconer. Some items require repair. Others do not. 
The finished article is sold to the using unit at the new price. We 
found that the arbitrary pricing at 50 percent did not represent the 
true value. It did not represent what we ourselves were doing. We 
were selling it at a greater price. So what we were doing was giving 
a generally false picture of our assets. As a result of experience we 
have modified the pricing policy. 

Mr. Mitrr. As far as consumable items are concerned, you do not 
reprice them depending on replacement cost necessarily; do you? 











General Van Waconer. No. 

Mr. Muxer. In other words, you do not reprice something because 
the market price has gone up in the meantime? 

General Van Waconer. We may eventually be required to do so, 
We have not in the past. 

Mr. Kine. What we try to do is to adjust those prices as infrequently 
as possible because every time you adjust them you have to change 
those ali down through the system. We do try to keep the current 
eae the activity is billed as close to the replacement price as 
possible. 

Mr. Muuer. As I understood the testimony a year or so ago, you 
put a new price value on your ordnance items. They are not still 
priced at cost or replacement value necessarily when they are on the 
obsolescent side, are they? In other words, you have to reevaluate 
all of these things every so often in order to have an up-to-date basis. 

General Van Waconer. They come under a pricing policy that 
takes all pertinent factors into consideration. One factor would be 
the actual condition of the article. Another factor would be whether 
or not it was excess or surplus to the Army’s needs. 

Mr. Miter. It has always seemed to me that sometimes the figures 
do not really tell the story. For instance, in the MDAP program we 
may give the Belgians a gun which cost $100,000, but when it is a gun 
we probably would never use in our own inventory, it is not very 
realistic to say we have given the Belgians $100,000. 

General Van Waconer. We price the article based on the best judg- 
ment of what it is worth and sell it to them at that price. 

Murr. That is realistic and I think that is a much better 
policy. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF DOLLAR ECONOMY EFFECTED THROUGH MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested to me by another 
member of the full Defense Department subcommittee that we ask 
the Army to place in the record a summary and perhaps an itemiza- 
tion of the dollar economies which have been effected by the Army 
in the last calendar year and the last fiscal year. I am just reading 
here a statement submitted by the Department of Defense and the por- 
tion pertaining to the Army, of efforts to eliminate waste and to achieve 
greater economy and efficiency. It is very good. It is a crackerjack 
statement. But it does not translate what you are saying here into 
dollars. Is that possible? 

Mr. Kine. It is a very difficult step to develop, I think. General 
Lawton probably could give you a more specific answer as to that 
problem, but we do have reports each year during the year of econ- 
omies effected. Sometimes we can price them and sometimes we 
cannot. Sometimes, of course, the savings do not materialize for some 
time after the initiation of the change. We do not necessarily think 
that it is advisable to spend a lot of money trying to determine how 
much money we are saving. That is, you can spend just as much 
money accounting for what you did as you may have saved, and there- 
fore you would not end up with anything. So we just try to do a 
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better job, make savings that we know will effect economies, and then 
draw those facts to everyone’s attention, but not try to account for 
every dollar and cent saved because we would be pennywise and pound 
foolish to set up such an elaborate accounting system. 

Mr. Forp. Could you not come up with a number of examples where 
you can spotlight the actual dollar saving because of certain actions 
which you have taken? 

General Lawton. I believe we can, Mr. Ford. I have here, which 
I brought up for the committee to see without any idea that you 
would want anything like this in the record as it is so voluminous, a 
monthly report put out by the Management Division of the Office of 
the Comptroller which is called the Department of the Army man- 
agement improvement plan, which lists each month the management 
improvements which are made in various areas. These reports are 
sent to all the commands so everybody gets one of these and if the idea 
is good in another area it is probably good in his area. There are 
numerous examples, some give dollar savings amounts and others do 
not. For example, I have one here that I thought I might present to 
the committee—the Finance Center improvement in the training pro- 

ram for machine operators. It was installed in January of 1956 and 
it affects the command finance service program. The background is: 
Review of the consolidated allotment operations disclose a lack of training of 
card-punch operators in the card-preparation section of the machine processing 
branch of the Accounts Control Division. This deficiency was the source of a 
serious lag in production, causing many overtime hours to meet scheduled cutoffs. 

They come up with a discussion of how the system operated before 

the improvement and after the improvement, and they make the 
statement : 
As a result of the increased effectiveness and efficiency in the card preparation 
section, 12 civilian personnel spaces were canceled and six 024 punch machines 
and three 056 verifiers were declared surplus. Annual savings will be $35,520 
in salaries and $4,140 in machinery. 

There are a number of items of that type. 

Mr. Forp. I think if you could have a compilation made for inser- 
tion in the record it would be helpful when some of the critics on the 
floor of the House start saying that we have not cut this budget enough, 
because these savings are never shown. If you could do that I think 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Kina. That would be in addition to the material which was 
submitted earlier ? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. This would be in our hearings, not in 
the Defense Department hearings. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lawton. Mr. Ford, there are many items in here which 
have dollar values to them and others that do not have. For example, 
we talk about reduction of unit cost of warehousing containers. They 
devised a better system of warehousing. That annual benefit is esti- 
mated at $19,500. Another place they were saving boxes. As I re- 
call, instead of knocking off the ends of boxes and splintering the 
boxes, they ran them through a power saw and thereby saved a num- 
ber of people, the man-hours involved, and saved more lumber than 
they were before. There were certain savings where the dollar value 
is pretty hard to estimate. There actually were savings by better 
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operations and better thinking. These ideas were passed on to other 
people and have undoubtedly been used in other areas. 

Mr. Miter. Are not those very books that you are quoting from 
the result of an economy drive or some program ? 

Mr. Kina. It is a continuing program. 

Mr. Miter. I think it would be well to give a little background of 
that. You cite these as examples, and maybe you can give a composite 
picture of it. I think the program itself is of interest to show that 
there is no lack of pursuing this idea of economy. 

General Lawron. It is a very definite, live program for improve- 
ment of management, the savings of dollars, and the more effective 
utilization of people throughout the Army. One example broadly is 
in the area we talked about, the command management system, try- 
ing to give the commander a better use of his dollars and his people. 
Throughout the Army, as we all know, in the last few years there 
has been a great increase in guided missiles, which are certainly more 
expensive e and more difficult to ee ate. There has been an increase in 
the aviation program. There certainly has been an increase in our 
Reserve program, requiring greater support by the active armies. 
These more difficult and expanded programs have been accomplished 
with about the same number of civilian personnel support. I believe 
it has been due to giving the commander some freedom in the use 
of his money and hig people and by the installation of management 
improvements whereby we have been able by more efficient operations 
to relieve people in one area and put them in an area where we 
needed them more. There has been a great deal accomplished in 
that area in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Forpv. You have a chance really to put something in the record 
dollarwise and otherwise. I think it would be most ‘helpful. 

General Lawton. I shall be very happy to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT IN THE UNITED States ARMY (CALENDAR YEAR 1956) 


1. Improvements in operations and reduction in costs are not left to chance 
in the Army. The Army has systematically gone about improving itself through 
an effort known as the management improvement program, the purposes of 
which are set forth in Army Regulation No. 1-60, and are summarized as follows: 

(a) To require each major command and installation to prepare and carry 
through a specific annual improvement plan listing the areas to be improved, the 
time when the improvement is to be made and who is to do it. 

(b) To imbue each member of the Army, both military and civilian, with a 
sense of responsibility to improve his own work methods and output. 

(c) To provide the means for all personnel to participate in making improve- 
ments. 

2. The management improvement program is directed and monitored by the 
Department of the Army. It has been a practical and effective means by which 
thousands of improvements are obtained each year at Army installations all over 
the world. 

3. Through incentive awards and work simplification techniques, every indi- 
vidual is encouraged to think up ways to improve his own work methods. These 
two techniques are part of the overall management improvement program. 

4. Each quarter the major commands send to the Department of the Army 
selected examples of improvements that were made during the preceding quarter. 
Nearly 50 out of more than 1,000 examples of improvements reported during 
calendar year 1956 are given below. 

5. The savings and benefits resulting from the management improvement pro- 
gram have been of major assistance in permitting the Army to carry out its 
assigned missions in recent years in spite of ever-increasing costs. In short, the 
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Army is making a determined effort to do its job in the most economical and 
effective way possible within the limitation of resources made available to it. 
Were it not for the economies and benefits in personnel and in dollars, the Army 
would have been unable to carry out its increasing and more difficult responsi- 
bilities as well asit has. If it were not for the economies derived by more efficient 
operation, the Army would have had to inevitably increase its budget to provide 
for these increased responsibilities in calendar year 1956. It has permitted the 
build up of a modern and more powerful Army without an increase in cost to the 
American taxpayer. 


1. Central Order Unit 


Reported by Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Chemical Corps Materiel Command. 

Description : Requisitions were received in the Stock Control Branch on stand- 
ard requisition form listing several items to the sheet. These requisitions were 
then routed to the appropriate section for processing which was time consuming. 
Under the improved system, orders on expendable supplies are submitted to the 
Central Order Unit by telephone. Single line item issue slips are then prepared 
on the addressograph and forwarded directly to the warehouse for delivery. This 
procedure has reduced the time required for filling requisitions. In addition, the 
monthly labor costs in the Industrial Property Division at Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal have been reduced by approximately $7,500 since May 31, 1956. 


2, Revision in warehouse operating hours 


Reported by Headquarters, Army Chemical Center. 

Description: Six warehouses were operated on a full time 40-hour basis. Six 
men were required to operate these warehouses. By examination of weekly 
issues and deliveries, it was found feasible to operate warehouses on a split 
schedule. Two warehouses are operated on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; 
two operated on Tuesday and Thursday; and items in the other two are issued 
on call. Warehouse operating costs were reduced by about $11,000 per year as 
a result of this improvement. The same warehouses are now operated by three 
warehousemen. 

3. Standardization of favorable reports of investigation 

Reported by Headquarters, Military District of Washington, United States 
Army. 

Description : At the request of the National Security Agency, it has been neces- 
sary in the past for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, MDW, to have all reports 
of investigation requested by the NSA to be typed in final form. By recent agree- 
ment between the NSA and Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, MDW, these reports are 
now sent in draft form along with the complete investigation file. This gives 
the NSA aceess to the entire file and permits them to make their own adjudica- 
tion. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, MDW, benefits to the extent of approxi- 
mately 100 hours of typing per week or $8,000 per year as a result of this 
improvement. 


4. Elimination of nonessential repair parts 

Reported by Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Description : Continued progress was shown during calendar year 1956 in the 
screening program to eliminate nonessential repair parts from the Army supply 
system. The screening program was 91 percent completed by December 21, 1956, 
of which 30 percent was accomplished during the current year. A total of 
224,185 line items were screened by the Technical Services, which resulted in 
111,319 items or 49 percent of those screened being selected for elimination. 
do. New filing method 

Reported by Management Office, Office of the Chief of Staff 

Description: A test is under way within the Army Staff for filing highly classi- 
fied papers on open shelves in secure rooms instead of in costly safes and file 
cabinets. A special alarm system is part of the new equipment, costing less than 
$20,000. The new plan provides greater security than the old and at the same 
time releases filing cabinets having a value of more than $100,000. The cost in 


terms of manpower tor maintaining the new files is less than it was under the old 
method. 
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6. Reduction in time of processing enlistees in the United States Army Reserve 


Reported by Headquarters, First United States Army. 

Description : USAR equipment processing for metropolitan New York and Long 
Island was centralized. This centralized processing as opposed to the decen- 
tralized processing at all of the USAR training centers in this area has resulted 
in the reduction of processing time from 2 to 5 days down to 1 day. Annual 
benefits are estimated to be $20,548. 


7. Army aviation safety 


Reported by Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

Description: A specialized Army aviation safety program was inaugurated 
in July 1955. Since this program has been in effect, the dollar loss per accident 
has been reduced from $12,500 in 1955 to $9,700 in 1956 ; the fatalities per 100,000 
flying hours from an approximate average of 5.9 to 1.8; accidents per 100,000 
hours from 51.7 to 43.5; aviators killed per thousand per year, from 10.7 to 2.1, 
or lower than the rate for commercial pilots. 


8. Delivery of petroleum products to Army antiaircraft sites on a monthly basis 
under open-end contracts 


Reported by United States Army military subdistrict, southern California, 
Fort MacArthur, Calif. 

Description: The procedure of processing monthly purchase requests for each 
AAA site proved unsatisfactory. At one site, for example, each month approxi- 
mately 82 purchase request orders, 738 partial and final receiving reports, 196 
partial and final invoices, and 98 payments had to be processed. A total of 3,341 
man-hours were required to process these papers, to cite funds, to increase and 
deobligate funds and to correct discrepancies between purchase orders and 
invoices. By changing the procedure and having delivery on a monthly basis 
under open-end contracts, a total of 3,504 man-hours of productive time or 
$6,125 was saved. Now, only 9 purchase requests, 9 purchase orders, 9 receiving 
reports, 9 invoices, and 9 checks are required monthly. In addition, the neces- 
sity for increasing and deobligating funds has been eliminated ; discrepancies in 
records due to improper deliveries have been reduced to the minimum ; and delays 
in deliveries of petroleum products to AAA sites, due to excessive paperwork, 
have been eliminated. 


9. Elimination of overtime requirement to process extra workloads 


Reported by Branch USDB, Lompoc, Calif. 

Description: Year-end workloads to close out the year and start the new one 
required considerable overtime of personnel. The Comptroller initiated a study 
of the problem. In conjunction with the section chiefs of the offices concerned, 
it was determined that other available office personnel could be utilized on a 
pool basis, in their spare time, to accomplish the extra workload. Available 
office personnel were briefed on the method of accomplishing the required work 
and such personnel proceeded with the work as their duties permitted. Approxi- 
mately $1,000 was saved through the elimination of overtime to accomplish this 
work. 


10. Installation of baffies in incinerators at Volunteer Ordnance Works 


Reported by Ordnance Ammunition Command, Joliet, Tl. 

Description: Three rotary incinerators were required to incinerate red-water 
generated daily in the purification of TNT. By the installation of baffles in the 
incinerators, channelization of heat has been reduced, increasing the efficiency 
of each unit by 30 percent. It has been possible with this more efficient operation 
to terminate 3 operators and shut down 1 incinerator at an estimated savings 
of $2,025 monthly or $24,300 annually. 


11. Savings in travel expenditures and reduction of ineffective time of military 
personnel 

Reported by Chief of Engineers. 

Description: Planned inactivations of Army aviation units due to their re- 
turn from Air Force to Army jurisdiction on March 1, 1956, would have necessi- 
tated the assignment to other units of officers and enlisted men who would have 
relatively short time to remain in the service. In most cases a change of sta- 
tion would have been required and there would have been insufficient time to 
permit complete integration into and full utilization by the gaining unit. Asa 
result of this situation, those personnel due to be reassigned, who had 6 months 
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or less time to remain on active duty, were sent directly to separation centers 
for release from the service. This resulted in an estimated reduction of 5,000 
man-months of nonproductive time and reduced costs by about $200,000. 


12. Use of rack for repainting beds 

Reported by Sharpe General Depot. 

Description: Hospital beds were reconditioned as follows: They were 
stripped, placed on stands, painted, manually transferred to bake ovens and 
manually removed from ovens to racks in repack area. Now they are stripped, 
placed on specially designed portable racks, painted, wheeled into bake oven, 
and wheeled from oven to repack area. The new method eliminates much of 
the handling and damage to freshly painted surfaces. This improvement speeds 
up processing, decreases time of loading and unloading the oven and obtains 
better utilization of equipment. It has saved approximately 5,900 man-hours 
and reduced the cost by $2.00 per bed or a total of $11,800. 


18. Integration of instrwment and contact fixed-wing training 


Reported by Headquarters, United States Continental Army Command. 

Description: The flight training program for Army aviators has been im- 
proved by qualifying pilots in both instrument and contact flying during the 
same course. In the past instrument instruction was conducted separately at 
a later date. This change has reduced the training time per aviator by 8 weeks 
with an estimated benefit of $10,000 per year. 


14. Consolidation of ordnance automotive training 


Reported by Deputy Chief of Staff for military operations. 

Description: In the interest of economy and efficient utilization of personnel 
and equipment, the activities of the Ordnance Automotive School, Atlanta, Ga., 
were transferred to and combined with the Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. Benefits amount to approximately $600,000. 


15. Preservation of identification tags 


Reported by: Inspection Office, Storage Division, Engineer Supply Section, 
Alaska General Depot. 

Description: Items in storage are identified with tags containing the following 
information; stock number, nomenclature, unit of measure, condition code, in- 
spector’s stamp, and the date. This information would fade and become illegible 
due to exposure to the elements, causing much duplication of effort in retagging. 
Now, the tags are dipped into buterate acetate (strippable compound) preventing 
the fading of the data contained on the face of the tag. It is estimated that 
16,000 tags do not have to be duplicated yearly. It takes approximately 5 minutes 
to make a new tag and affix it to the proper item. Therefore, 1,333 man-hours 
are eliminated which results in a benefit of $3,532 yearly. 


16. Purchase of power sweeper 

Reported by: Fort Knox, Ky. 

Descritpion: A project was initiated by the foreman of the combat vehicle 
shop to determine the cost of manually sweeping the shop area compared to the 
eost of sweeping the same area with power equipment; $24,570 was being ex- 
pended annually to manually sweep the combat vehicle shop only. A further 
study was made to determine the cost of sweeping the same area with power 
equipment. This study revealed that it would cost $1,611. Power equipment was 
purchased for $2,195. Four employees were released. The cost of sweeping 
was reduced $20,763 in the first year. 


17. Reduction in processing time of transients 


Reported by: Headquarters, First Army, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Description: The overseas replacement station has been consistently surveying 
its own operation to bring about greater effiicency. Work simplification training 
was given to military supervisors. Changes in forms and reports eliminated 
from 30 to 40 percent of the paperwork. The handling of baggage has been 
simplified. Processing has been set up so that a transient may start at any of 
three points rather than have a set routine of processing stations. These in- 
ternal changes have eliminated many bottlenecks. Processing time has been 
reduced. Based on a daily cost of $14.24 per man in pipeline processing an an- 
nual benefit of $188,024 will be realized. 
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18. Use of automatic staple guns 


Reported by: Louisville Medical Depot (assembly and packing section, produc- 
tion branch, storage division). 

Description: A bottleneck existed at the stapling and banding point on the 
conveyor line in the assembly and packing section. Two hand-type staple guns 
were used to do the job requiring 1 man 4 hours per day. Automatic staple guns 
were purchased which permitted the work to be done in only 2 hours per day 
and also eliminated the bottleneck on the conveyor line. Estimated benefits for 
first year would amount to $696, thereafter, $832 per year. 


19. Engineered standards 

Reported by : Depot Maintenance Division, Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Description: The labor standard for the major repair and rebuild of the 
receiver-transmitter, RT-70 was a statistic standard. This statistical standard 
for the RT-70 was 16.0 man-hours per set. Improvements in the repair methods 
were instituted and the statistical standard was reduced to 11.993 man-hours per 
set. Major changes were then made revamping several individual repair posi- 
tions in order to obtain a more equitable distribution of work; better utilization 
was made of the conveyor for movement of work between repair positions; and 
certain other changes were made in the way repairs were done. The new labor 
standard is an engineered standard and is for 6.123 man-hours per set. This 
amounts to a savings of 5.81 man-hours per set in direct labor alone or a reduction 
in cost of $10.32 per set. 

20. Renegotiation of contract for electric service at Fort Jackson, 8. C. 

Reported by : Headquarters Third Army. 

Description: Rates for electric service supplied Fort Jackson by the local 
electric company were considered excessive. Investigation revealed that an 
improper rate schedule Was being used during period February 1, 1952, to March 
1,1956. An adjustment was obtained amounting to $73,000. An entirely different 
rate schedule became effective March 1, 1956, which will reduce the annual cost 
approximately $10,000. 


21. Renegotiation of contract for water service at Fort Gordon, Ga. 


Reported by : Heaquarters Third Army. 

Description: Rates for water supplied to Fort Gordon by the local city water 
department were considered excessive. Investigation revealed that an improper 
rate schedule was being used. Application of proper rate schedule resulted 
in adjustment of approximately $8,000. After January 1, 1957, it is estimated 
that the new rate schedule will reduce the annual cost approximately $18,000 
per annum. 


22. Use of engine starters 

Reported by : Marion Engineer Depot, Corps of Engineers. 

Description: The life span of batteries was short when used to start rebuilt 
engines that were very stiff. This resulted in high replacement cost for the 
batteries. There was a long-recognized need for a variable engine starter. but 
it was not obtainable from manufacturers. Finally 4 starters, 2 electric-driven 
and 2 engine-driven, were obtained and placed in use. Before improvement 
was made each 228 batteries used required 220 replacements. After the im- 
provement was installed each 228 batteries required only 70 replacements. It is 
estimated that the reduction in the number of batteries requiring replacement 
will result in benefits of approximately $18,500 per year. 


23. Changes in printing method 


Reported by: Publications Branch, Administrative Services Division, Office 
of the Adjutant General. 

Description: An inspection of the Army field printing plant, the Artillery 
Center, Fort Sill, Okla., by a representative of The Adjutant General's Office 
indicated that production had declined substantially during the past year without 
a proportionate reduction in production costs. Accordingly, the commanding 
general, Fourth Army, was requested to study the operations of this plant and 
submit the findings and conclusions to TAG. Army extension course material 
was being printed on letterpress equipment; 50 percent of the Army exten- 
sion course material is now reproduced by the much more economical offset 
process. A reduction in the strength of the Army field printing plant, Fort Sill, 
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Okla., of 1 officer, 10 enlisted personnel, and 6 civilian employees or a reduction 
in personnel costs of approximately $50,000 was realized. This also permitted 
the disposal of 1 open job press and 2 cylinder presses. 


24. Use of new packaging for truck shipment 

Reported by: Chemical Corps Engineering Command. 

Description: Management improvement efforts were directed toward more 
effective and economical packaging methods and materials. The Adapter, 750- 
pound, Cluster, M30, was formerly packed in individual crates at a cost of $5.04 
per adapter. The adapters for truck shipments are now packed 14 to a pallet 
at a cost of $1.81 per adapter. Based on firm procurement commitments it is 
estimated that total benefits of $215,554 accrued as a result of the improvement. 
25. Use of cast-type Hastelloy B alloy fittings in lieu of forged fittings 

Reported by: Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo, 

Description : The corrosive action of many of the chemicals used in the manu- 
facturing processes required the use of considerable alloy material for containers, 
piping, fitting, etc. Forged fittings which are extremely expensive had been 
specified and were being used within the manufacturing plants. A study of the 
comparative costs of forged versus cast fittings was made and the decision 
reached to test the cast fittings. Specifications for the cast fittings were drawn 
up and fittings were procured and tested in actual use. The results of the test 
were completely satisfactory. Cast fittings have been used wherever possible in 
lieu of forged fittings. Examples of purchase prices of cast and forged fittings 
are as follows: 


| 
Fitting Forged Cast Cost differ- 
ential 
on a nai a ions eas sntaatlindiinalincinintialaabitapetioa 
Stub end, Hastelloy B \%-inch._- $15.75 | $3. 85 $11. 90 
Stub end, Hastelloy B 2-inch__. 35.15 | 11. 80 23. 35 
Stub end, Hastelloy B 4-inch_ _. 93. 75 | 29. 55 | 64. 20 
Stub end, Hastelloy B 6-ineh. . ; 166. 60 | 49. 35 | 117. 25 


| 
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It is estimated that in the past 18 months economies of approximately $100,000 
have been realized through the purchase of cast fittings rather than forged 
fittings. 


26. Management improvement in ordnance nets $610,000 


Reported by Atlanta General Depot. 

Description: Through a continuing management-improvement program in the 
ordnance supply section of the Atlanta General Depot, maximum efficiency and 
economy in operations and a constant balance between workload and staffing is 
sought. Efforts resulted in a realization of economies in the amount of $531,981 
through 139 personnel reductions; $59,020 through reduction in the amount of 
152,000 square feet warehousing space needs; and $18,740 through employee work 
simplification and suggestion improvements in procedures and operations. 


27. Methods and standards study of AV 1790 engine 

Reported by Anniston Ordnance Depot, Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

Description: Although a progressive disassembly, repair, and reassembly line 
had been established for rebuilding engines, the personnel requirements with 
respect to workload had not been carefully studied. Hand tools were used almost 
exclusively in each operation. Much time was consumed in machining areas due 
to lack of special jigs and holding devices. In painting areas, large and widely 
spread hooks were used for all parts, causing poor utilization of painting and 
drying facilities. Conditions mentioned were alleviated by substituting power 
tools for hand tools, by providing jigs and fixtures to hold parts during machining, 
and by improved placement of holders on paint conveyor to obtain better utiliza- 
tion of this facility. The standard rebuild time prior to the study was 223 hours. 
calculated from historical data. Standard rebuild time after study is 155 hours. 
Anticipated reduction in costs for the remainder of current program is 16,364 
man-hours or approximately $30,000. 
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28. Machine operation for assembling snap fasteners to jackets 

Reported by Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 

Description: The production branch of the manufacturing division, in an 
endeavor to reduce production costs, reviewed the method of assembling snap 
fasteners to cotton tan tropical jackets. This revealed that it might be possible 
to assemble these snap fasteners by machine. Snap fasteners were sewn by hand 
(0.143 hour per unit). By changing the sequence of operations and developing 
new methods, snap fasteners are sewn by machine (0.024 hour per unit). The 
use of machine operation to sew snap fasteners will reduce production cost by 
approximately $46,510, based on an approximate annual production of 300,000 
jackets. 


29. Efficient use of car space in shipping 762-millimeter rocket component heads 


Reported by Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

Description: A considerable amount of. lost time was experienced in loading 
762-millimeter rock component heads in boxcars and gondolas because of the 
unit weight and bulk. Current practice was to put only six units to a car, 
resulting in excessive transportation charges. A new way of loading was 
developed so that 16 units could be put on a 53-foot flatcar. Shipping charges 
will be $18,885 less than under the old method for shipments already made and 
units currently on hand to be shipped. Larger reductions will be obtained when 
shipments are made a longer distance to ports of embarkation. 


80. Design and development of prefabricated partitions 


Reported by post engineer, Fort Richardson, Alaska. 

Description: Partitions of a temporary nature have not been salvageable or 
reused because of the nature of construction, and it was highly desirable to have 
a product which would be easily erected and removed without loss in materials. 
Partitions were normally constructed of sheetrock and 2-by-4 framing and 
nailed into position. Changes in the use of buildings required a great expendi- 
ture of material which was seldom reusable or could be reerected. Temporary 
partitions are now prefabricated in the carpenter shop and erected with clamps 
instead of nails. Sections are stocked with doors and windows, and all sections 
of the partition will fit any multiple of 4 feet. An initial saving in lumber is 
effected and the design provides added strength to a wall. All partitions are 
capable of being reused indefinitely. A saving in material and manpower of 
approximately $5,500 per year on the current demand for temporary partitions 
is realized. 

81. Shipment of perishable items direct from Bremerhaven to station 

Reported by United States Army, Europe. 

Description : Supplies were shipped from Bremerhaven cold stores to Munich 
or Frankfort-Mannheim cold stores for later distribution to various stations 
concerned. Now supplies are being shipped directly from Bremerhaven to 
stations, bypassing storaging and handling at Frankfort-Mannheim or Munich. 
Estimated annual benefits are as follows: 
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32. Reduction per unit cost 

Reported by Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Description: Under statistical standards covering an 8-month period, January 
through August 1955, 8,232 crystals were produced at $9.02 per unit. Under 
engineered standards covering the following 12-month period, 32,905 crystals 
were produced at $3.75 per unit. Annual net benefits of $167,025 were realized 
as a result of engineered methods and standards system. 


83. Reduction in the number of publications stockrooms 


Reported by The Adjutant General. 

Description: The large number of stockrooms serviced by AG publications 
centers generated an excessive number of requisitions, a large volume of cor- 
respondence, and caused small, uneconomical shipments. The number of stock- 
rooms was reduced from 456 to 376 by consolidating 2 or more in the same 
area. This improvement has reduced the amount of stocks of publications re- 
quired for filling “pipelines” since there are 80 fewer stockrooms. It has 
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made possible large bulk shipments at reduced rates. The clerical effort involved 
in processing requisitions and maintaining stock requisitions was reduced, as 
well as the number of requisitions submitted to AG publications centers each 
month. 

$4. M19 propelling charge 

Reported by Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Description: A continuing program is in effect at the arsenal to reduce manu- 
facturing costs through methods improvements and standards. Forty-four op- 
erators were required to load, assemble, and pack 600 units per shift. Better 
balancing of workload permitted 39 operators to complete 700 units per shift. 
The saving in direct labor charges for scheduled production will be approxi- 
mately $15,200 per year. 


$5. Elimination of local approved forms 

Reported by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command, Detroit, Mich., forms 
management. 

Description: The Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command is placing special 
emphasis on the reduction of local forms and the substitution of higher authority 
forms in order to save man-hours and material. In the past no program existed 
regarding the elimination, consolidation, or standardization of forms; forms 
would remain in existence even though they had served their purpose. Fifty-five 
local forms were discontinued, which will reduce administration, recordkeeping, 
stocks of materials, and labor costs. These benefits will amount to about $14,884. 


86. Centralized control of materials-handling equipment and operators 


Reported by Erie Ornance Depot, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Description: A management study was initiated to reduce the number of pieces 
of materials-handling equipment and operators, improve service in the movement 
of materials through the storage division, and relieve a shortage of materials- 
handling equipment at the depot. Sixteen pieces of materials-handling equipment 
were being used to transport materials to and from the various warehouses and 
storage operations, requiring as many operators. The labor cost for operators 
amounted to approximately $5,100 per month. Delays in moving materials 
occurred due to each warehouse having control of its own equipment and opera- 
tors, and the dispersed locations of the many storage operations, even though 
a dispatcher endeavored to coordinate the utilization of materials-handling 
equipment throughout the division. All materials-handling equipment and 
operators were placed under the direct control of the dispatchers. Schedules were 
established for certain pickup and deliveries. A maximum of 10 pieces of equip- 
ment and operators were utilized for the same materials-movement operation at 
a labor cost of approximately $3,100 per month. A reduction of approximately 
$24,000 per year in labor cost for this operation will be realized. Six pieces of 
materials-handling equipment were returned to the depot labor and equipment 
pool and storage operations where needed. Service to all storage operations 
was improved. 

87. Consolidation of United States Army Reserve Training Center Supply Office 

Reported by North Carolina Military District, Raleigh, N. C. 

Description: Originally this district had 9 training center supply offices 
located at USAR adviser groups with from 2 to 3 personnel each. Two training 
center supply offices have now been abolished, with a resultant saving of two 
GS-6 spaces. The Durham training center supply office was combined with that 
Raleigh, and the Greensboro training center supply office was combined with that 
of Winston-Salem. Two GS-6 personnel spaces, or $8,160 per year, have been 
eliminated, which permits these funds to be utilized for other essential operations. 


88. Reduced transportation costs 

Reported by Headquarters, First Army, Boston Army Base, Mass. 

Description : In view of the fund-austerity program, every effort must be made 
toward operating with a minimum amount of funds. The result of a study of the 
transportation costs, relating to the shipment of household goods, shows that a 
saving could be made in overseas shipments originating at Air Force installations 
in the New England area. Previously Air Force installations in the New England 
area shipped household goods to the Atlantic Transportation Terminal in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Now household goods shipped from Air Force installations in the 
New England area are made to the Boston Outport at the Boston Army Base. 
Benefits in transportation costs amount $24,000 annually. 
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389. Indirect processing by the returnee-reassignment siation 


Reported by Headquarters, First Army, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Description: This installation has responsibility for processing military per- 
sonnel arriving on the east cost from overseas. Previously personnel debarking 
at Charleston, S. C., proceeded to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., for processing. Now 
arrangements have been completed whereby these personnel are processed at 
Charleston Air Force Base. Personnel may proceed to their destination directly, 
and bypass Fort Hamilton. An average of 114 per month pass through this sta- 
tion. It is estimated that the Army will benefit from this improvement in the 
amount of $69,138 annually. 


40. Shipment of POL products to Ulm direct from depot rather than transporting 
packaged MO gas from Ludwigsburg 


Reported by United States Army, Europe (Southern Area Command). 

Description: In the past gasoline has been transported from Ludwigsburg to 
Ulm by train in 5-gallon cans. A study was made and, after an inspection of Ulm 
class III point. it was determined that it would be possible for Ulm to unload 
gasoline from tank cars at their plant. Approximately 25 freight cars per month 
were used to transport POL products from Ludwigsburg to Ulm and empty cans 
back to Ludwigsburg. Ulm now received bulk shipments of POL products direct 
from depot, thus reducing transportation cost $17,562 per year. 


41. Installation of réof-jack pipes 

Reported by Headquarters, Fort Campbell. 

Description: Roof-jack pipes on messhalls and dayrooms were having to be 
replaced after windstorms. There are 282 of these buildings. Previously guy 
wires on roof-jack pipes were tightly secured to a small roof bracket. When the 
pipes were heated they expanded and stretched the guy wires, and when they 
cooled and contracted the guy wires were left loose. This caused the pipes to 
rock back and forth in the wind and become broken. Roof-jack pipes are now 
installed with compression-extension springs, three-fourths by 2% inches, on 
each guy wire. With springs attached to the guy wires, the springs expand and 
contract with the jack pipe, keeping the guy wire taut at all times, and prevent 
breaking. The new method takes less time to install than the old way and at no 
additional cost, since the springs are salvaged bedsprings procured from 
quartermaster salvage. It is estimated that this improvement will benefit the 
Army by $11,223 annually. 


42. Consolidation of pickup and delivery service 


Reported by: Fort Stewart, Ga. 

Description: Several vehicles were dispatched to Savannah, Ga., each day to 
pick up and/or deliver supplies, when fewer vehicles would have sufficed. The 
various services working independently of each other would indiscriminately 
send vehicles to Savannah to pick up and/or deliver supplies. Records revealed 
that very few trips were made for maximum loads. Also, the correct type of 
vehicle consistent with weight of supplies required was not being utilized on 
most of the trips. A program was initiated whereby one vehicle was dispatched 
to carry a maximum load before another vehicle would be dispatched. As a 
result, the number of vehicles being dispatched daily to Savannah has been 
reduced from 5 to 1. Documents for pick up and/or delivery of supplies are 
forwarded to the post motor pool the day before trip is to be made. An esti- 
mate is made of space required and type of vehicle or vehicles to be dispatched. 
Driver of vehicle picks up supplies going to Savannah, delivers same and picks 
up supplies in Savannah and delivers to receiving agency. This results in 1,824 
man-hours saved and a reduction in the cost of operating vehicles by $5,424. 

43. Effective utilization of Government space 

Reported by: Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing Center. 

Description: Deactivation of the storage division of this installation resulted 
in a considerable amount of vacant space becoming available, which is not 
presently required by the Quartermaster General. The installation commander 
placed special stress in making this space available to other Government activi- 
ties, Other activities of Department of Defense were occupying leased space 
nearby. One non-Department of Defense activity was occupying leased space, 
while another occupying Government-owned space could not expand in its 
present location. All of these activities were allocated a total of 385,487 square 
feet of space in this installation, resulting in an annual benefit of $301,386. 
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44. Hydraulic truck bracket 

Reported by: Headquarters, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Description: The ordnance machine shop manufacturers brackets which con- 
tain and hold the hydraulic lines to the chassis of various tractors and trucks. 
Previously the brackets had to be cut and drilled individually. It required 1% 
hours per bracket. A machinist in the ordnance field maintenance shop devised 
a punch and die set which greatly facilitated making several hundred brackets. 
Each bracket can now be punched out in 30 seconds. This new method reduced 
the cost by $1,349 per year. 


45. Records management 

Reported by: Management Office, Office of the Chief of Staff. 

Description: Through the adoption of improved records procedures and pre- 
paration of disposition schedules a decrease of approximately 1% linear miles 
of records and files was accomplished within the Department of the Army staff 
area. 

46. Trichlorethylene distillation unit 

Reported by: Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong, Calif. 

Description: Trichlorethylene solvent is used in the general supply MIS shops 
to degrease general supply materials. The requirements for trichlorethylene was 
approximately 21,000 gallons per year. Shipments were received on an average 
of 15 drums every 2 weeks. The used solvent was thrown away. The non- 
availability of trichlorethylene often required the temporary shutdown of the 
degreasing operation, resulting in the reassignment of personnel to other activ- 
ities. In order to prevent excessive waste of solvent in the degreasing operation, 
a distillation unit was purchased at a cost of $1,500. This distillation unit re- 
claims approximately 72 percent of the contaminated solvent. It is no longer 
necessary to reassign personnel to other activities due to the lack of solvent. 
Monetary benefits amount to approximately $29,000 per year, plus the advantage 
that an adequate supply of solvent is maintained for all normal operations. 


47. Consolidation of packaging operations 

Reported by : Tooele Ordnance Depot, Tooele, Utah. 

Description: Packaging of fire-control equipment for shipment was being 
performed by the combined maintenance division. All other packaging was per- 
formed by the general supply storage division. The separate packaging facilities 
were established due to the difficulty of transporting unpackaged fire-control in- 
struments to the packaging facilities in the general supply storage division. 
A special trailer was constructed with padded dustproof compartments to pro- 
tect delicate fire-control instruments in transit. This made it possible to con- 
solidate all packaging functions in the general supply storage division. As a 
result of the economies effected through consolidation, six positions were 
abolished and duplication of supply channels and equipment was eliminated. 
It is estimated that an annual benefit of $27,800 will result. 


Mr. Fxioop. I think it should be made very clear that all of these 
conversations deal with civilian as well as military personnel, because 
we are talking aboutthe Army. Weare not talking just about soldiers. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, gentlemen. We will resume our hearings at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Gentlemen, the committee will resume its deliberations. 
General Lawton, you are to make the first statement today. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity again to appear before this committee and to initiate 
the detailed presentation of the Department of the Army budget for 
fiscal year 1958. 

In view of the fact that the Army program directors who follow 
me will cover the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate in great detail, I 
wil devote most of my remarks to a discussion of this committee’s re- 
port of last year, and the execution of the budget during the current 
fiscal year 1957. In conclusion, I will very briefly highlight the fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimate and discuss the Army’s financial position. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


In last year’s report the committee commented upon what appeared 
to be a diversion of funds appropriated in fiscal year 1956 for the re- 
pair and preventive maintenance of buildings and other structures. 
By the time of last year’s hearings, the Army had obligated only about 
$4 million for deferred maintenance of the $20 million which the com- 
mittee had earmarked for this purpose. At that time, the committee 
was assured that the Army had every desire and intention of reducing 
this deferred maintenance backlog within the funds that could be made 
available by reprograming. I am now pleased to report that in fiscal 
year 1956 the Army obligated the full amount of $20 million for 
deferred maintenance as desired by the committee, and I might say 
desired by the Army also, and the backlog corespondingly came down 
from $100 million to $80 million, as testified last year that it would. 
Further, I would like to report that, as of December 31, 1956, about 
$6 million has been obligated of the $10 million the committee directed 
be used for deferred maintenance in fiscal year 1957, and current plans 
provide for obligating the remaining $4 million prior to June 30, 1957. 

A related subject to deferred maintenance which the committee 
commented upon in their report was the use of funds for barracks 
modernization to be financed by reprograming within the operation 
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and maintenance appropriation. The Army, having programed $10 
million for deferred maintenance as directed by the committee, set 
aside $25 million in fiscal year 1957 for the barracks modernization 
program. Emphasis was placed on those posts which were designated 
as permanent stations in fiscal year 1956, 1. e., Forts Jackson, Chaffee, 
Leonard Wood, Gordon, Polk and Stewart, where so many of our 
newly inducted personnel are introduced to "Army living conditions. 
Another subject upon which the committee commented in its report 
was travel, both permanent change of station and temporary duty 
travel. In fiscal year 1957 the Army has made a determined effort 
to restrict permanent change of station travel to the absolute minimum 
necessary to satisfy essential military requirements. Several major 
olicy changes which were implemented during fiscal year 1956 have 
unproved stabilization so that the ayer age time between PCS move- 
ment of individuals, excluding short- term enlisted personnel, has been 
raised from 16 months, as of May 31, 1955, to 18 months as of May 31, 
1956. Since our last appearance before the committee, further actions 
have been taken by the Army to reduce permanent change of station 
travel to the level visualized by the committee last year “when funds 
for this program were reduced. Dollar reductions have not followed 
suit, however, and the actual fiscal year 1957 fund requirements for 
PCS travel have increased over fiscal year 1957 appropriations oo 
to increased costs. This is primarily due to the imposition of 
senger and freight rate increases for both water and rail travel, w ich 
have added to the cost of moving both personnel and household goods. 
A related subject is temporary duty travel upon which the com- 
mittee also commented. In fiscal year 1957, in order to emphasize 
more effective control over temporary duty travel funded from the 
operation and maintenance appropriation, all commanders were in- 
structed at the time they received their annual funding program to 
maintain closer supervision over temporary duty travel. AJ] com- 
manders have reported the issuance of instructions locally to insure 
that each travel request be adequately justified, to combine trips to the 
maximum practicable extent, to utilize nonduty time such as weekends 
for travel, to use teletype conferences in lieu of travel whenever pos- 
sible, and to see that available Government quarters are utilized to 
the maximum. Emphasis in these areas was repeated at the time of 
the midyear review. It has not been possible to pinpoint dollar reduc- 
tions in this area, but the money-consciousness placed on this subject 
at all echelons of command is sure to have produced beneficial results. 
Another subject which the committee commented on was the educa- 
tion of dependents. At the present time, it appears that the funds 
available under the $245-per-pupil limitation which was authorized 
by the committee will be sufficient for the operation of the program in 
fiscal year 1957. In order to secure basic information for the estab- 
lishment of uniform procedures in administering the dependent school 
program among Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Department of 
Defense established a special committee, including personnel of the 
three services, to study the problem and make recommendations. 
During the factfinding phase of this study, members of the committee 
visited schools in Europe and are now in the process of formulating 
their report, and coordinating it with related studies of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. Within the Army, the accumu- 
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lation of experience data in this field, and refinement in forecasting 
student loads and teacher requirements by field operating agencies, 
ie to have solved our prior estimates and funding difficulties. 

he committee expressed the hope that the Army would be able to 
advance the date of issuance of the new green uniform. This has been 
possible to some extent, and the details will be presented to you during 
the hearing on the clothing program. 

I might say at this time we advanced the issuance of 1 green uni- 
form from October 1 of this year to July 1 and then the issue of 2 
green uniforms from October of 1959 to October of 1958 under the 
present plans. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawton. Likewise, in the problem of adjudicating the dif- 
ferences between the Department of Interior and the Department of 
Army with respect to the extension of the artillery ranges at Fort Sill, 
following the suggestion of the committee, a satisfactory compromise 
was reached: Further information can be given you at the hearing on 
the training program. 

With respect to the Army’s support of the code of conduct, we feel 
that a proper degree of effort has been devoted to it in our training 
program, and we are prepared to give a special presentation on the 
subject at the convenience of the committee. 

I have tried to cover the major comments contained in this commit- 
tee’s report of last year. The Army program directors who follow 
me will be prepared to amplify the comments I have made in greater 
detail if you desire. 


EXECUTION OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


I would now like to discuss the execution of fiscal year 1957 budget 
by the Army. I feel this is particularly necessary in view of the fact 
that in November 1956, subsequent to the commencement of fiscal year 
1957, a directive from the Secretary of Defense was received which 
reduced the fiscal year 1957 military end strength of the Army from 
1,045,300, as presented to this committee, to 1 million. 

Had it not been for the savings resulting from reduction in end 
strength, the Army would have found it impossible to operate within 
the available appropriated funds in the operation and maintenance 
and military personnel appropriations. New requirements, including 
those due to legislation passed by the last Congress, developed addi- 
tional costs which had to be financed within the total availability of 
funds. These additional costs offset any savings generated by the 
change in strength. For ready reference of the committee, I have pre- 
pared a chart, which among other things, shows the fiscal year 1957 
column of the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Under the military personnel appropriation you will note the figure 
$3.533 billion. The appropriation was for $3.567 billion, which is 
augmented by $4 million of deutschemarks to a total fund availability 
of $3.571 billion. Since the fiscal year 1958 budget was printed we 
have persuaded the Bureau of the Budget that our requirement in 
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MPA is at least $3.571 billion, which is the appropriated amount, 
all of which is now being apportioned for our use in the fourth 

uarter. In addition, we are now about to begin discussions with 
the Bureau relative to a possible small deficiency requirement, on the 
order of eight-tenths to 1 percent, in this appropriation, but for com- 
parative purposes with fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1958, I show 
$3.571 in MPA. 

The savings generated by the reduction in average military strength 
have been offset by the increased requirements of (1) increased MSTS 
passenger and cargo rates for water transportation; (2) increased 
railroad passenger and freight rates for land transportation; (3) in- 
creased costs due to a greater than estimated number of dependents 
of enlisted personnel entitled to allowances; (4) a greater average 
pay rate than was estimated to result from the Career Incentive 
Act of 1955; and (5) legislation enacted by the 84th Congress, and 
for which funds were not included in this appropriation for fiscal 
year 1957, such as increased compensation for doctors and dentists, 
readjustment pay for personnel involuntarily separated after extended 
active service, and survivor benefits, 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


In the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation again, for more 
or less technical reasons, the fiscal year 1957 obligations of $3.139 
billion, which is a correct figure as shown in the present document, 
does not tell the full story. As you will recall, the committee report 
last year reduced this appropriation $224 million in the deutschemark 
support area on the b-sis that negotiations were at the time under 
discussion with the Federal Republic of Germany. Later, in a sup- 
plemental bill $88 million was restored on the basis that the German 
Government was contributing $102 million toward the requirement 
of this appropriation through May 5, 1957. The requirements from 
May 6 to June 30, 1957 were unsupported either by deutschemarks or 
dollars, on the basis that they were subject to negotiations with the 
Germans again this year, This need for approximately $34 million 
continues to exist. Negotiations are underway between the two gov- 
ernments, but it cannot be stated for certain at this moment whether 
this requirement will be met by additional deutschemarks, or whether 
additional dollars in lieu of deutschemarks will have to be requested 
of Congress. For comparative purposes, an additional $34 million 
should be shown in this appropriation, raising the total to $3.173 
billion. 

In this appropriation, the reduction in man-year strength produced 
lessened requirements in certain areas. These reduced requirements 
are offset, however, by the unbudgeted requirements which developed 
since the committee hearings of last year. These unbudgeted require- 
ments include: (1) pay increases for foreign national employees; 
(2) increased MSTS tariff rates; (3) dependents’ medical care; (4) 
reorganization of the combat divisions; (5) establishment of the com- 
bat developments experimentation center; (6) activation of Army 
missile commands; (7) rental payments for additional family hous- 
ing at AA sites; (8) increased transportation requirements; and (9) 
increased student training loads at the Antiaircraft and Guided Mis- 
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sile School. In addition, as previously stated, $10 million has been 
programed for deferred maintenance and $25 million for barracks 
modernization. Although one of these latter programs was directed 
and the other authorized by the committee, as you will recall, extra 
funds were not provided. They are being financed from funds cur- 
rently available within the appropriation along with the unbudgeted 
requirements previously enumerated. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


During the committee hearings of last year on the procurement 
and production appropriation, the Army presented an obligational 
program totaling $1,386 billion. At the same time, an estimate of 
an additional $500 million to be received in reimbursable obligations 
from other customers was presented. Included in the $500 million 
of reimbursements was an estimated $200 million of sales from stock, 
which the Army planned to utilize to replace the equipment sold with 
other types of equipment for which a greater requirement existed. The 
remaining $300 million of reimbursements was for direct procure- 
ment and for replacement of equipment sold with like items. Subse- 
quent to last year’s hearings, the Bureau of the Budget changed the 
method of presenting procurement and production budget estimates. 
Effective for fiscal year 1958, on the basis that the estimated reim- 
bursable obligations representing use of funds generated by sales from 
stock not to be replaced in kind, are considered by the Budget Bureau 
to be a direct asset to the Army, they are included in direct obliga- 
tions. The difference, therefore, between the procurement and pro- 
duction, Army budget as presented to this committee last year, of 
$1.386 billion, and the fiscal year 1957 column of the fiscal year 1958 
budget presented this year, $1.655 billion, is due to the addition to 
the Army’s obligational program of the funds derived from sales of 
Army stocks. As the current estimate of sales from stock not to be 
replaced in kind is now $269 million as compared to $200 million esti- 
mated last year, this amount added to the $1.386 billion produces the 
$1.655 billion figure. The fiscal year 1957 procurement program is 
within the scope of the classified “shopping list” which was submitted 
to this committee last year. The Logistics’ representative will furnish 
additional information when we discuss the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriation in detail. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The fiscal year 1957 obligational program for research and de- 
velopment, as shown in the fiscal year 1957 column of the fiscal year 
1958 budget is $418 million as compared to $410 million presented to 
the committee last year. No additional funds or programs are in- 
volved, and the changed figures merely results from a reevaluation of 
the amount that will be obligated in Fecal year 1957 with a resulting 
decrease in funds to be carried over into fiscal year 1958. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Funds appropriated by the Congress in fiscal year 1957 for the Na- 
tional Guard provided for a beginning strength of 407,000 and an end- 
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ing strength of 425,000 in drill-pay status. In keeping with the change 
in policy being applied for fiscal year 1958, and in order to enhance the 
readiness position of the National Guard, measures were adopted in 
fiscal year 1957, which established a minimum ratio of enlistment of 
prior service to non-prior-service personnel in the National Guard as 
1to5. This policy and the recent inauguration of the 11 weeks and 6 
months training policy affected recruiting attainments within the 
guard, and has resulted in changing the fiscal year 1957 programed 
end strength to 400,000. This is the primary reason for the reduction 
in expected obligations from the $320 million appropriated to the $301 
million shown. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The funds appropriated in fiscal year 1957 for the Army Reserve 
provided for a beginning strength of approximately 215,000 in drill- 
pay status and an ending strength of 298,600. Because of slippages in 
strength the actual beginning strength of fiscal year 1957 was 197,340, 
or 17,660 less than the programed strength. The fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gramed end strength is now 255,900 and the fiscal year 1957 fund 
requirement is $184 million, as compared to the $215 million appro- 
priated. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


For the appropriation “Military construction, Army Reserve 
Forces,” planned direct obligations for fiscal year 1957 are $55 
million rather than the $45 million obligational program presented 
to this committee last year during the hearings. This increase was 
made possible by the increased funds approved by Congress in fiscal 
year 1957 for this appropriation. Although slippage occurred in 
this program during the first half of fiscal year 1957, we expect to 
take up the slack and obligate the full program of $55 million by 
June 30. 


We obligated by the end of February almost $22 million in this 
program. 


ALLOCATION AND RELEASE OF FUNDS BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. At that point do you want to discuss the problem which 
you have been having with the budget on the allocation and release 
of funds or do you prefer to wait until a later period for that? 

General Lawton. I will be glad to discuss them now or at the time 
of the discussion of the appropriation. It might be better if we 
did it at that time when we can discuss all the figures at one time 
and in one place. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. That is a problem in which this committee 
is keenly interested. We have been very much concerned at what 
appears to us to be an arbitrary attitude on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget toward the programing as developed by the Army and 
approved by the Congress. 

Apparently the Bureau of the Budget considers these directives of 
little consequence and usurps to itself the responsibility of reprogram- 
ing reserve construction. We are becoming increasingly disturbed by 
the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget in this matter and we would 
like to discuss it more in detail at a later time. It may be that we will 
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want to talk to some of the budget people about their assumption of 
congressional prerogatives. 

You may proceed. 

General Lawzon. I think it will save the committee’s time, Mr, 
Chairman, if we took it up at the time we discuss that appropriation. 

I will not take up “Military construction, Army” at this time, as 
the appropriation request has not yet been presented to this com- 
mittee. 

OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The remaining three appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska communication system”; “Construction, Alaska communica- 
tion system”; and “Promotion of rifle practice,” total about $6 mil- 
lion. Indications are that the funds provided for fiscal year 1957 
will be sufficient. In fact, due to the receipt of .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion from the Navy on a nonreimbursable lenis funds appropriated 
in the latter appropriation for this purpose will not be used. That 
amounted to $69,000. 

I have covered briefly the current execution of the Army’s fiscal 
year 1957 budget. The program directors will furnish additional 
information to the committee in each appropriation when they ap- 
pear to discuss the details of the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate. 

Now I would like to outline very briefly the Army’s fiscal year 
1958 budget request. 


THE ARMY’S BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


In their appearances before the full subcommittee, the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff discussed in general terms the 
Army’s fiscal year 1958 policies which form the basis for the fiscal 
year 1958 fund request presented today. I would like at this time 
to make only 1 or 2 specific observations with regard to our fiscal 
requirements. 

irst, may I point out in MPA our man-year requirements are down 
only 2,800 and our dollar requests are on the order of $22 million less 
than our requirements in fiseal year 1957. Taking into account, first, 
that the fiscal year 1957 amount is so marginal that we may require a 
deficiency appropriation and, next, that we have to pay the Govern- 
ment’s survivors’ benefit contribution a full year in fiscal year 1958, 
as compared to the half year in 1957 (an additional requirement alone 
of $21 million) it can be seen that there are no excess funds being 
requested in this appropriation. 

Then, looking at operation and maintenance, the first reaction is 
that here is a large increase which must be vulnerable. Taking into 
account the fact that the difference in the comparative figures is $227 
million, and that a list of increased requirements totaling $315 million 
has already been inserted in the record at the time of the full subcom- 
mittee hearings, it must be realized that not only is the amount 
requested lean, but stringent economies must be effected at all echelons, 
if the Army is to live and maintain itself at its present operating 
and living standards. I will expand on this subject a little more when 
I make my opening remarks at the beginning of the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation justifications. 
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The lesser amount in procurement and production in fiseal year 1958 
as compared to fiscal year 1957 was explained at the time of the 
hearings before the full subcommittee. 

Other appropriation requests are comparable both in program and 
dollar requirements to fiscal year 1957. 

As indicated on the chart and including military construction, the 
fiseal year 1958 budget estimate of $9.721 billion is $42 million less than 
the fiscal year 1957 revised requirements of $9.763 billion. This is 
generally in keeping with the average strengths supported for these 
2 fiscal years, 997,000 man-years in fiscal year 1958 as compared to 
999,800 in fiscal year 1957. 


THE ARMY BUDGET DIGEST 


As a summary, I would like at this time to offer for inclusion in the 
record, as we have in previous years, the document, the Army Budget 
Digest for fiscal year 1958. You will note that it is organized into 
three principal sections and, with the exception of the overlays which 
revise the fiscal year 1957 column, it contains a reproduction of the 
summary chart displayed before you. It also contains comparable 
charts for the 3 fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 for each appropria- 
tion. Section I of the Digest outlines the Army program for fiscal 
year 1958; section IT highlights each appropriation of the budget ; and 
section III gives a brief financial report on the status of obligations 
and expenditures. 

I do not propose to discuss the details of the budget further at this 
time, leaving that for the Army representatives who will followme. I 
would like to close my remarks by briefly outlining for the committee 
the Army’s financial position. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


From a financial management viewpoint the Army has been pro- 
gressing steadily in its campaign to tighten fiscal controls and to 
reduce its unexpended balances. ‘The success of the Army in attaining 
this objective is illustrated by the chart I have prepared for your 
reference. I have tried to avoid, insofar as possible, the impact of 
the Korean war years by going back only to fiscal year 1955, although 
there is still some distortion in fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and 
fiscal year 1957 due to the excessive carryovers in procurement and 
production funds. I have also omitted MAP fund reservations and 
restricted the analysis to appropriated Army funds and reimburse- 
ments earned. The chart shows the actual and estimated year-end 
balances for fiscal years 1955 through 1958. You will note that from 
the end of fiscal year 1955, unexpended balances have been reduced 
from $11.3 billion to an estimated $5.3 billion at end of fiscal year 
1958, more than a 50-percent reduction. 

The obligated balances, that is, obligations made but that at year- 
end are still unliquidated, have been coming down gradually, to what 
is now approaching the minimum for a budget of the present size. 
Continuing emphasis is being placed in the financial management 
program on the more expeditious handling and prompt payment of 
bills, and in the procurement area on the reduction of lead-time fund- 
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ing in the making. of obligations. As indicated on the graph, the 
curve is flattening out, and while I am confident our improved fiscal 
ee will continue to show progress, the larger gains have been 
made. 

The unobligated balances have been reduced drastically over the 
4-year period from $6 billion at end of fiscal year 1955 to an esti- 
mated $700 million at the end of fiscal year 1958, a difference of over 
$5 billion. This reduction is occasioned largely in the “Procurement 
and production” appropriation. This is caused largely by using up 
the remainder of the large carryover resulting from unused appro- 
priations and cancellation of a large number of contracts at the end 
of the Korean war, which gave us a balance at end of fiscal year 1954 
as high as $5.5 billion. Other major reductions, by tighter manage- 
ment and reducing fund requirements to a minimum, have taken place 
in the “Military construction” and “Research and development” appro- 
priations. Balances as projected at end of fiscal year 1958 are at 
about the minimum. 

Changes in unexpended balances occur as annual budgets vary in 
size, but in general it may be stated that carryovers, both obligated 
and unobligated, are well under control. Continued improvements 
in management techniques and the development of more efficient con- 
trols will be sought and applied. 

This concludes my presentation. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have at this time. As mentioned earlier, the Army 
program directors who follow me will discuss these programs in 
detail, and will be qualified and prepared to furnish additional infor- 
mation. 

(The Army Budget Digest, fiscal year 1958, referred to follows:) 


Section I. THe ARMY PROGRAM FOR FIscAL YEAR 1958 


The Army is a primary element in maintaining the security of the United 
States, its possessions and areas of vital interest. It assists in the support of 
national policies and the attainment of national objectives. To fulfill its respon- 
sibilities the Army’s objective is to maintain such a degree of preparedness and 
evident power as to deter an aggressor from beginning a war, or should war 
occur, to defeat him. The overall program for fiscal year 1958 has been devel- 
oped in consonance with the national policy that continues the concept of 
maintaining a military posture that can be supported over an indefinite period 
of time with no fixed date of maximum danger. 


MILITARY MISSION OF THE ARMY 


The Army provides forces to protect approaches to the Western Hemisphere, 
to defend the United States against air and seaborne attack, and for the security 
of Alaska, and the Caribbean areas including the Panama Canal Zone; main- 
tains a strategic reserve of 9 combat divisions and support troops capable of 
conducting combat operations in the event of limited or general war in support 
of United States policies; provides forces for the antiaircraft defense of the 
United States, a majority of them armed with the powerful and effective Nike 
Ajax guided missile; and, maintains the means (manpower supplies and facil- 
ities) to expand in the event of general war. 

To fulfill the Army’s contributions to allied collective security in Europe, 5 
divisions ; 2 armored, 2 infantry, and 1 airborne, together with 3 armored cavalry 
regiments and other supporting units are deployed across Western Germany 
in operational proximity to forces of Iron Curtain nations. These Army forces 
are maintained in a high state of readiness and are provided with the latest 
supporting. weapons including those having the capability of delivering atomie 
warheads. In northern Italy, the Army’s Seuthern European Task Force. pro- 
vides atomic support for NATO divisions defending that vital area. This task 
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force is the forerunner of the atomic support commands which have been spe- 
cifically designed to reinforce allied and United States Armies with the most 
modern weapons. 

In Korea, the Eighth Army, a corps of two United States combat divisions is 
deployed along the demilitarized zone, helping te guard against a renewed 
attack by the Communist. forces, in position on the: other side of the narrow 
armistice corridor. Here the Army also continues to aid, with equipment and 
training, the 20 divisions constituting the Army of the Republic of Korea. 
Army troops are supporting other mutual defense agreements in the Pacific area 
which involve Japan, the Nationalist Chinese on Taiwan; the Philippines, Austra- 
liz, New Zealand, Thailand, Viet Nam, and Pakistan. In addition, the Army 
provides antiaircraft defense for Okinawa and extensive logistic support for 
other United States and U. N. forces in the Far East, and maintains forces in 
Hawaii-as a part of the strategic Army force. 

In addition to combat and support forces located in various parts of the world, 
the Army provides and maintains in 44 countries of Europe, Asia, and South 
America, military assistance advisory groups, military missions and attachés, 
thus contributing technological knowledge and assistance to the overall military 
effort of the free world nations. Although the number of personnel in this cate- 
gory is not large, approximately 6,000, the end result, namely the improved readi- 
ness of over 200 allied divisions, represents a significant contribution to the 
deterrence of war in areas where otherwise military weakness might encourage 
aggression. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ARMY'S FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Manpower 

Military.—The Army plans to begin and end fiscal year 1958 with a military 
strength of 1 million men consisting of 17 reorganized divisions, 9 regiments or 
regimental combat teams, several atomic support commands, and an increased 
number of missile antiaircraft battalions. Reorganization of the divisions into 
new style “Pentomic” units geared for conventional and/or atomic warfare will 
begin in fiscal year 1957 and will be completed by the end of fiscal year 1958. 
The Active Army programs provide for continued modernization to accommodate 
improved weapons as they become available. 

Civilian.—The Army plans to begin and end fiscal year 1958 with approximately 
405,000 civilian employees employed in military functions out of a total beginning 
strength of 435,185 and ending strength of 436,842 employed on both military and 
civil functions. This compares with an actual strength on June 30, 1956, of 
406,661 employed on military functions out of a total of 434,691 employed on both 
military and civil functions. 

Tactical forces and training activities 

Training continues to be one of the most vital missions of the Army. The 
current international turbulence dictates that this country be prepared to engage 
in either atomic or nonatomic warfare, varying from small police-type actions to 
general warfare of worldwide scope. No matter what the magnitude of the 
action, the Army must be prepared to engage and defeat the enemy. To do this, 
our men, materiel, and application of techniques must be superior to those of any 
potential enemy. The Army strives continually to maintain this. superiority. 
Constantly changing doctrines necessitate flexibility and thoroughness within 
the Army’s training establishment. New developments in the combat areas of 
battlefield surveillance, electronic countermeasures, weapons and Army aircraft 
are all under careful and extensive tests. All these changes are being integrated 
into Army training as rapidly and effectively as possible. 

Training is provided in the Army through a logical progression of initially 
training the individual, then the unit, and finally a combination of units which 
will fight together on the battlefield. Such training requires training centers; 
schools; field exercises and maneuvers; training aids, devices, and publications ; 
use of civilian training facilities; and interserviee exchange of knowledge and 
training facilities. 


Reserve Forces 

The Army will continue to organize, equip, and maintain its Reserve Forces 
and improve their capability for rapid mobilization. and deployment with special 
emphasis on the quality of the individual reseryist.. In August 1957 (fiscal year 
1958), Selective Service men upon the completion of their active duty will be 
required by law to join the Army Reserve or the National Guard. Likewise, 
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beginning April 1, 1957,.all nonprior service volunteers for the National Guard 
and Army Reserve will be required to take 6 months’ active-duty training. Both 
of these factors should in time add materially to the effectiveness of our Reserve 
Forces. As these prior-service personnel and 6-month trainees enter the Reserve 
Forces, the general level of experience will be raised and permit more emphasis 
to be placed on unit training rather than basic individual training. 


Materiel 


National policy is based on the assumption that conditions of international 
tension will prevail for some years. The materiel program, therefore, is geared 
to the attainment of the maximum materiel readiness which can be achieved 
within current economic limitations and is in keeping with national policy. The 
Army’s fiscal year 1958 procurement program places maximum emphasis on the 
introduction of newly developed items into the Army’s supply system. Items 
such as guided missiles, aircraft, and new weapons, are necessary in order for 
the Army to attain the required combat and defense capability needed for future 
warfare. During this period of transition, when tremendous scientific advances 
are being made, the procurement program will provide for the modernization of 
the Army at a steady rate, together with the maintenance of balance in conven- 
tional inventory and a continuous*improvement in the quality and in the effec- 
tiveness of equipment. 

Provisions of new production facilities will be limited to those required for 
the current manufacture of new or highly critical items. Production facilities 
and equipment required for the manufacture of items during mobilization will 
be placed on a standby basis upon the termination or completion of present 
production contracts. 


Installations 


The Army will continue to strive for maximum efficient use of its physical 
plant, consistent with the present or potential capability of individual installa- 
tions to accomplish their assigned missions, in order to minimize requirements 
for real estate, construction, materiel, manpower and operating costs. Further 
consolidation of activities and reduction of nonessential services are planned in 
order that the limited available resources can be utilized on higher priority 
missions. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE ARMY 


During the past year the Army continued its efforts to improve its organiza- 
tional structure at both departmental and field levels and to effect economies 
wherever practicable. In the Army Staff area organization and management 
studies during the calendar year 1956 resulted in the elimination of several 
military and civilian personnel spaces. At the field level, installations and 
activities have improved operations by consolidating or regrouping organiza- 
tional elements, simplifying procedures, and eliminating unnecessary paper- 
work. 

In other areas, improvements leading to sounder and more efficient manage- 
ment were accomplished by the consolidation of functions, reduction of margi- 
nal activities, better utilization of manpower, reduction of costs, better use of 
materials, improved supply systems, increased use of management surveys, new 
equipment design, improved maintenance and repair service, better records 
management, work simplification, procedure analysis, reduction in inventories, 
engineered standards, cost controls, increased use of incentive awards, and im- 
proved funding programs. 

The Army command management system, basic procedures for which were 
developed and tested during calendar years 1955 and 1956, is being extended 
rapidly through the Army’s worldwide organization. The Army command 
management system ties together programing, budgeting, accounting, perform- 
ance analysis, and manpower control. It will produce a cost-based budget for 
the “operation and maintenance” appropriation, a simplified method of fund 
control, and a means of controlling operations in terms of cost of performance. 
The system is adaptable to various types of Army installations; it has been in- 
stalled in almost all installations in the Zone of Interior and in the Caribbean 
and Alaskan areas. Its principles and procedures are consonant with the goals 
of Public Law 216 and Public Law 863. 

The Army recognizes the need for uniformity in the division of its nontactical 
operations into functional categories. To meet this goal, a project was established 
to develop an Army management structure to supersede the present Department 
of the Army integrated structure. The Army management structure is designed 
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to provide a uniform activities listing with standard terminology, and activity 
interrelationships capable of use with the Army command management system. 
This structure will aid the Army in accomplishing two basic provisions of Public 
Law 863, 84th Congress: (1) Use of consistent classifications and (2) justifica- 
tion data by organizations. 

The current Army program system is undergoing refinement to establish a 
closer relationship with the budgeting process. The revised system, based on a 
common activities structure, will provide for programing direction and budget 
guidance to be issued in a single document to each command and agency reporting 
to the Department of the Army. The implementation of the refined system will 
begin with the fiscal year 1959 program-budget cycle. 

A large-scale test of a new supply system called project MASS is supplying the 
Seventh United States Army in Burope with a complete range of fast-moving re- 
pair parts, quickly and directly, from depots in the United States. The objective 
of project MASS is to reduce order and shipping time of supplies. By combining 
the use of electrical accounting machines, high-speed transmitting devices, rapid 
sea and air transportation, and selective stockage procedures, project MASS 
should reduce the dimensions of the Seventh Army supply pipeline. These pro- 
cedures permit a reduction of materiel stocked in forward areas and provide for 
improved maintenance of equipment through better availability of essential parts. 

Based on the success of tests made at Fort Lee, Va., and Fort Lewis, Wash., 
during fiscal year 1956, the Army has continued to expand the use of self-service 
supply centers. In concept and operation these centers are similar to commercial 
supermarkets in that the customer (authorizd unit supply representative) is able 
to select expendable supplies in the quantities needed on a self-service basis. This 
system significantly reduces paperwork and requires less handling of supplies is- 
sued to organizations and units. The Army is now in the process of installing 
self-service supply centers in 11 pilot installations. By the end of fiscal year 1957 
it is estimated that 47 such supermarkets will have been established in the United 
States. 

The Army has installed electronic data processing equipment in six national 
stock-control points and in the central office of the Army personnel accounting sys- 
tem. In addition, an automatic data-processing system is being designed for use 
at class I installations. 

The Army industrial fund is now established at 21 installations and activities. 
Extension to approximately 23 additional installations in fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958 is programed. 

Continued training in comptrollership and financial management is being pro- 
vided through civilian institutions and through such Army-operated schools as 
the Command Management School at Fort Belvoir and the Finance School at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. In view of the increasing significance of automatic data 
processing machines and systems, courses of instruction thereon are also being 
developed. 


Seor1ion II. Tue ARMy Bupeer ror Fiscat YEAR 1958 


To carry out the Army program outlined in section I, the Department of the 
Army is requesting supporting funds in terms of 11 appropriation estimates. On 
the pages which follow will be found brief discussions of each of these appro- 
priations together with graphic summaries of the funds required. The com- 
plete estimated direct obligations for the appropriation, ‘Military construction, 
Army,” to be submitted at a later date, are included in the budget amounts shown. 
The direct obligational program for military construction as shown in the fiscal 
year 1958 Presidential budget consists of those obligations to be incurred with the 
funds, $105 million, available from prior year appropriations. 

The charts included in this section for each appropriation consist of direct 
obligations by budget program for the past fiscal year, 1956, the current fiscal 
year, 1957, and the budget fiscal year, 1958, in terms of direct obligations. The 
use of this term in presenting the Army’s budget estimates is believed to be the 
most expressive way in which to match financial support with the Army’s pre- 
grams because it shows only obligations made for Army purposes. 

The total direct obligations requested of $9.72 billion represents a pricing of 
those of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 because the dollar equivalent of 
deutschemark support received has been included in both fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 budget amounts. 

The total direct obligations requested of $9.72 billion represents a pricing of 
the Army’s fiscal year 1958 programs and is essentially the same level of effort 
as the fiscal year 1957 anticipated obligations of $9.69 billion. 
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the army budget, fy 1958 


TITLE 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 

MIL CONST, ARMY RES FORCES 


MILITARY CONSTR, ARMY 
OTHER APPROPRIATIONS (3) 


SUMMARY 
IN BILLIONS 


. $285 MIL OBLIG FROM FY 58 
NOA FOR MCA INCLUDED 


BEGINNING 
ENDING 
MAN-YEAR 


@ APPROPRIATION 
MILLION DOLLARS 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY 57 FY 58 
3,650 3,533 3,549 
3,032 3,139 3,400 
1,894 1,655 1,394 
404 418 400 
271 301 320 
125 184 207 
43 55 55 
453 400 390 * 
5 . 6 


988 9.69 9.72" 





@ MILITARY STRENGTH 


IN THOUSANDS 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 

FY 56 FY 57 FY 58 
1,108.3 1,024.9 1,000.0 
1,024.9 1,000.0 1,000.0 


1,082.0 999.8 997.0 
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military personnel, army 


@ BUDGET PROGRAM 


MILLION DOLLARS 


TITLE 










1000 3109 
TAY BALLOWANCES RUNNNNNNSSANNSASAAAASAASS] | 292 
1100 


84 —FY 1956 
9 ——FY 1957 
93 ——FY 1958 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


1200 


227 
SUBSISTENCE S295 

225 
1300 

225 
MOVEMENTS , 
PERMANENT CHANGE SN 230 
OF STATION 223 
1400 ; 
OTHER COSTS 5 

50 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 


FY 56 FY57 FY58 
SUMMARY 
IN BILLIONS 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation is based on the strength, composition, and deployment of 
forces and provides for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, permanent 
change of station travel, pay of cadets of the United States Military Academy, 
and other miscellaneous military personnel costs. The $3.55 billion requested 
for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 will support a military personne! 
beginning and ending strength of 1 million men deployed worldwide. 


Fay and allowances—program 1000 


The funds required for pay and allowances of military personnel are directly 
related to the strength, grade distribution, and deployment of the Army. Esti- 
mated gains and losses in personnel throughout the fiscal year, reenlistment rates 
and bonuses, promotions, and average length of service are some of the major 
factors which influence this budget program. Fund requirements in the budget 
program for both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 are also influenced by 
career-incentive legislation passed by the 84th Congress, such as Public Law 497, 
doctor and dentists pay ; and Public Law 676, readjustment pay. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $2.96 billion will support 997,000 man-years 
as compared to fiscal year 1957 anticipated obligations of $2.98 billion to support 
999,800 man-years. 


Individual clothing—program 1100 


This program provides generally for the initial issue of clothing to individual 
enlisted personnel upon their entry into the service, and for payment of the 
monetary clothing allowances. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 for this program is $93 million as compared 
with $91 million in fiscal year 1957. Fund requirements for initial issue of 
clothing in fiscal year 1958 have increased due principally to the substitution 
of 1 Army green uniform for 1 OD-33 uniform. Funds required for the payment 
of the monthly monetary allowances for the maintenance of clothing increase 
in fiscal year 1958 due to the larger number of enlisted personnel who will 
be entitled to them. These increases are partially offset by a decrease in the 
number of enlisted personnel who will enter the Army from civilian life for the 
first time, 252,000 for fiscal year 1958 as compared to 288,700 for fiscal year 1957. 


Subsistence—program 1200 


This program provides funds for the purchase of food furnished to Army en- 
listed personnel messes and payment for meals furnished under contract to 
volunteers for training under the Reserve Forces Act, selective service regis- 
trants, and applicants for enlistment while at the Armed Forces examining 
stations. The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for subsistence costs, $225 
million, is essentially the same as fiscal year 1957 programed obligations. 


Movements, permanent change of station—program 1300 


This program provides funds for the permanent change of station of organized 
units and individual military personnel and their dependents as well as the 
movement of household goods. Included are funds to reimburse the Military 
Sea Transport Service for the transportation of military personnel, their de- 
pendents, household goods, and automobiles to and from overseas ateas. Some 
of the major factors which affect the cost of travel are the number of inductions, 
enlistments, separations, rotation of personnel, changes in travel policies in- 
cluding those pertaining to dependents, deployment or rotation of organized 
units, and the opening or closing of installations. 

The estimated obligations in fiscal year 1958 are $223 million as compared to 
anticipated obligations in fiscal year 1957 of $230 million. The primary reason 
for the decrease in the funds required for travel in fiscal year 1958 as compared 
to fiscal year 1957 is the reduction in the number of military personnel and 
dependents who will travel to and from overseas areas. This causes a correspon- 
ing decrease in movement of household goods and privately owned automobiles. 


Other military personnel costs—program 1400 

This program provides funds for the payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, 
death gratuities to the dependents of military personnel, cost of apprehending 
deserters, the payment of mortgage insurance on housing loans granted to 
personnel on active duty, and social security contributions. 
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The fiscal year 1958 estimate is $50 million as compared to fiscal year 1957 
obligations of $5 million. This increase is due to the increased fund require- 
ment for death gratuities and the contributions to social security required by 
Public Law 881, 84th Congress. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


The operation and maintenance appropriation is the second largest in terms 
of direct obligations. In fiscal year 1958 the appropriation is divided into 8 
budget programs rather than the 16 presented to Congress during the fiscal 1957 
budget hearings. Fiscal year 1956 actual obligations and fiscal year 1957 planned 
obligations have been distributed to the eight budget programs in such a manner 
as to make them comparable to the fiscal year 1958 estimated obligations. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation with its eight budget programs 
provides funds for the day-to-day operations of the Army. The fund estimates 
are, for the most part, closely related to the strength and deployment of the 
Army, the number and type of combat and support units maintained, and the 
size and extent of the basic establishments; that is, the number of posts, camps, 
stations, and other installations. 

The fund requirements of each budget program, to include appropriate amounts 
for operation and maintenance of facilities, are discussed individually within 
the text which follows. In addition, operation and maintenance of facilities on 
a consolidated worldwide basis is presented separately at the end of the 
appropriation discussion. 

For fiscal year 1958 the budget estimate for this appropriation is $3.40 billion 
in direct obligations, which is approximately one-third of the Army’s total 
budget request. This is an increase of $261 million over the fiscal year 1957 
program of $3.14 billion. 

Although not readily identifiable, in fiscal year 1958 the rising cost of labor 
and materials have contributed to the increase in fund requirements. Improved 
management techniques and procedures adopted during fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 have kept the impact of rising prices to a minimum. In fiseal 
year 1958, this appropriation must contribute $72 million to civil-service retire- 
ment since it provides funds for approximately 80 percent of the Army’s civilian 
employees on military functions. Previously this has been the responsibility 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

In addition to civil-service-retirement contributions, the impact of expanded 
programs, such at the Army Reserves, Nike, communications, and Department 
of Defense joint projects as well as such new programs as depot maintenance of 
Army aircraft and training of Army pilots (both to be transferred from the 
Air Force to the Army in fiscal year 1958), dependent medical care, and reorgani- 
zation of combat divisions create additional fund requirements of $217 million 
in fiscal year 1958 as compared to fiscal year 1957. Offsetting these increased 
fund requirements to some extent are numerous small decreases occurring 
throughout the various budget programs. 
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@ BUDGET PROGRAM 


MILLION DOLLARS 





TITLE 
900 
2000 m7 
TACTICAL FORCES Bo a hd 
2100 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
2200 ms 1029 
CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES SASSASS SSS SSS le 
iio eal lnrteiallans 
MAJOR OVERHAUL & MAINTENANCE RRR 36 
OF MATERIEL 376 
2400 
MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 
—_ CSREES 
ARMY WIDE ACTIVITIES S07 
2600 56 
ARMY RESERVE & ROTC OR 
2700 99 
JOINT PROJECTS N27 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY57 FY 58 
SUMMARY 
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Tactical forces—program 2000 


This program provides funds for the operation of eight training centers, miscel- 
laneous operational expenses of tactical units, transportation, travel, and per 
diem expenses of troop units and of corps and subordinate headquarters per- 
sonnel other than for participation in field exercises, and for lease of circuits 
from commercial communication companies for long line teletypewriter and 
voice circuits utilized in the antiaircraft defense of the United States. This 
program includes pay, subsistence, uniforms, and miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses of the labor service units in support of tactical units in Europe and the 
Korean Service Corps in Korea. Also provided are extra costs incident to the 
conduct of field training exercises and for testing the training status and opera- 
tional readiness of Army units; for expenses of user tests to provide a practical 
means of testing materiel, doctrine, procedure, and organizational concepts. 

The estimated obligations for this program in fiscal year 1958 are $803 million 
as compared to $799 million in fiscal year 1957. Increases are for division re- 
organization, activation of atomic support commands, increase in size and scope 
of field exercises and user test programs, increased mission of the combat de- 
velopments, test, and experimentation center, and contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. Minor offsetting decreases occur throughout the pro- 
gram. This program contains the major portion of the operation and maintenance 
of facilities costs because tactical forces occupy the major portion of our installa- 
tions and therefore utilize the majority of the common-use supplies and services 
provided. 

Training activities—program 2100 

This program provides funds primarily for the operation of the Army’s school 
system to include the Army War College, the Command and General Staff College, 
and the United States Military Academy, as well as travel and per diem expenses 
of military personnel attending these schools on a temporary duty status. This 
program also provides for the advanced technical and professional education of 
military personnel at civilian institutions, training of Army aviation personnel 
by civilian contractors, and the procurement and production of training aids, 
films, and publications. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate is $247 million as compared to fiscal year 1957 
anticipated obligations of $216 million. The major portion of the increase is for 
the support of increased student loads at the antiaircraft and guided missile 
school, contract training of aviation personnel, training at civilian institutions, 
increased procurement of training devices and publications, support of United 
States Continental Army Command test boards, and contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. In addition to mission requirements applicable costs of 
operation and maintenance of facilities are included in the budget program esti- 
mates. 


Central supply activities—program 2200 


This program provides funds for the procurement operations of the Army 
and includes the supply cataloging and standardization programs, the receipt, 
storage and issue of supplies and equipment at 105 supply depots (48 in CONUS 
and 57 overseas), the operation of technical services procurement offices, in- 
dustrial mobilization planning activities and the transportation of supplies and 
equipment. The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this program is $1.05 billion as 
compared to fiscal year 1957 anticipated obligations of $984 million. The esti- 
mates include a decrease in the cataloging program as this activity levels off; 
a decrease in costs of technical services procurement offices due to single-manager 
assignment to the Navy for petroleum, oil and lubricants and medical supplies; 
an increase in the standardization program to meet Department of Defense 
program requirements and the emphasis on this activity desired by the Con- 
gress; an increase in costs of technical services procurement offices due to 
single manager assignment for clothing and textiles; increased fund require- 
ments of single manager military traffic management; contributions to civii- 
service retirement; an increase in the costs of industrial mobilization planning 
activities and the commencement of a controlled humidity storage program. 
In addition to mission requirements, applicable portions of operation and main- 
tenance of facilities costs are included in the budget program estimates. 

The program supports the operation of 29 supply control offices to perform 
the stock management of worldwide supplies and equipment in the Army supply 
system. A decrease in the nonrecurring procurement costs of electronic data 
processing equipment is partially offset by contributions to the civil-service re- 
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tirement fund and an increased workload due to the expanded Army aviation 
and guided-missile programs. 

The program provides funds for maintenance of the Army’s idle industrial 
plants and production equipment which increases about 5 percent in fiscal year 
1958 because of an increase in idle industrial plant capacity and a greater number 
of idle items of production equipment to be maintained. 

The program provides for expenses to be incurred for commercial line-haul 
transportation in the United States and overseas commands, reimbursement 
to the Military Sea Transport Service for ocean transportation services, and 
expenses for the temporary lease of railway equipment and for other point-to- 
point transportation service when it is not available on a tariff basis. 

Funds for the operation of the Military Traffic Management Agency and its 
five regional offices, a single manager responsibility, are contained in this pro- 
gram as well as operation of ports to include Army terminals in the United 
States and the overseas ports of embarkation. 


Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel—program 2300 


This budget program provides for the rebuild of equipment and materiel for 
return either to the user or to stock, all repair parts for such maintenance and 
all nonstock fund procured repair parts for field maintenance of Army aircraft, 
guided missiles, special weapons and radio-controlled targets. This program is 
estimated at $376 million in fiscal year 1958 as compared to anticipated obliga- 
tions of $336 million in fiscal year 1957. In addition to mission requirements 
applicable portions of operations and maintenance of facilities costs are in- 
cluded in the budget program estimates. 

In fiscal year 1958 rebuild operations include for the first time, labor and 
contractual costs for depot maintenance of Army aircraft, a function pre- 
viously performed by the Department of the Air Force and reflects increased 
program requirements in the depot maintenance of guided missiles and the new 
missile master. 

Procurement of repair parts for Army aircraft, guided missiles and special 
weapons will increase in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 due to transfer of 
the Army aircraft depot maintenance program from the Air Force, an increase 
in number of aircraft supported, the guided-missiles program and the mainte- 
nance of radio-controlled targets and special weapons, all of which have larger 
programs in fiscal year 1958 than in fiscal year 1957. 


Medical activities—program 2400 

This program provides for medical, dental and veterinary support of the Army, 
National Guard, Army Reserve, and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; mainte- 
nance and operation of medical facilities in the United States and overseas; 
medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel and their dependents ; med- 
ical care and hospitalization of civilian employees and their dependents in the 
Canal Zone; procurement of medical supplies and equipment; and training 
of military personnel in medical specialties. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $158 million as compared to $144 million 
in fiscal year 1957. The increase is due primarily to the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act and contributions to the civil-service retirement fund. In addition 
to mission requirements, applicable portions of operation and maintenance of 
facilities costs are included in the budget program estimates. 


Armywide services—program 2500 


This program inciudes the bulk of the administrative type activities performed 
by the Army worldwide. Funds are provided in this program for the operation 
of the Department of the Army Headquarters and the headquarters of major 
field commands; armywide communication, finance and audit services; the col- 
lection and production of intelligence, and other armywide specialized activities. 

The estimated requirement for this program in fiscal year 1958 is $507 million 
as compared to $458 million in fiscal year 1957. In addition to mission require- 
ments, applicable portions of operation and maintenance of facilities costs are 
included in the budget program estimate. Although the larger portion of the 
funds contained in this program are for the pay of civilian personnel, generally 
speaking the increase is attributable to other requirements. Civilian employment 
for these activities in fiscal year 1958 is expected to drop slightly below the level 
maintained in fiscal year 1957. 

The headquarters operations project provides for the expenses of major com- 
mand headquarters consisting of the Department of the Army, Continental Army 
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Command, six Army headquarters in the Continental United States, Military 
District of Washington, Army Antiaircraft Command and the overseas commands. 
In fiscal year 1958 the operation of these major headquarters will require $183 
million as compared to $173 million in fiscal year 1957, New legislation, such as 
contributions to the civil-service rettirement, the Federal executive pay increase, 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act, and prepayment of registration fees on ordinary 
mail as well as the costs of automatic data processing equipment and worldwide 
rental of electrical accounting machines account for the increase in fiscal year 

x 

58. 

5 ne in other armywide specialized services are the costs of records and 
publications centers, welfare and morale services, education of dependent children, 
protective services, disposition of remains, personnel processing activities and 
disciplinary measures. The fiscal year 1958 estimate, $83 million, for these vari- 
ous activities is approximately the same as fiscal year 1957. Decreases resulting 
from reduced personnel processing activities, and a reduced number of prisoners 
in the disciplinary barracks are offset by the increase requirement of religious 
activities ; education of an increased number of dependent children ; and contribu- 
tion to the civil-service retirement fund. This estimate also reflects a decrease 
in fund requirements due to the transfer of the maintenance of discharged Air 
Force personnel records from the Army to the Air Force. 

The armywide communication services project supports the operation, mainte- 
nance, installation, and rehabilitation of the Army Command and administrative 
communications network (ACAN), the Department of the Army Headquarters 
station of the military affiliate radio system (MARS), communications for the 
Department of the Army alternate headquarters and the operation of the 
armywide photographie agency. The ACAN consists of government owned and 
leased landlines, submarine cables, radio circuits, and associated terminal facili- 
ties and furnishes worldwide record and yoice communication service for the 
Department of the Army. These activities will require $76 million in fiscal year 
1958 as compared to $63 million in fiscal year 1957 and is attributable mainly to 
the improvement and extension of ACAN facilities and contributions to the civil- 
service retirement fund. 

The finance services project provides funds for armywide finance activities, 
The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this activity is $23 million as compared to 
$22 million in fiseal year 1957 and ig attributable to contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

The audit services project provides funds for armywide audit activities, 
which involve the audit of both military activities and private contractors hold- 
ing defense contracts. The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $17 million for this 
activity, the increase over fiscal year 1957 planned obligations of $16 million is 
due primarily to contributions to civil service retirement fund and a small 
expansion in overseas audit activities. 

The evaluation activities project provides for the direct support of the Army 
intelligence program through the operation of the United States Army attaché 
system, the United States Army Intelligence Center, the intelligence activities 
of the Continental United States Armies and the overseas commands, the in- 
telligence activities of the technical services, except the Corps of Engineers 
and Surgeon General, and certain classified activities and operations. The 
fiscal year 1958 estimate is $81 million as compared to anticipated obligations 
of $59 million in fiscal year 1957. The increase is due principally to the in- 
creased procurement of equipment for classified activities and contributions to 
the civil service retirement fund. 

The military surveys and maps project provides for the direct support of 
military surveys and mapping activities, and the Corps of Engineers intelligence 
operations. The fiscal year 1958 estimate is $44 million as compared to antici- 
pated obligations of $42 million in fiscal year 1957. The increase is due pri- 
marily to contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 


Army Reserve and Reserve Officer Candidates (ROTC)—Program 2600 

This program provides for the operation and maintenance costs of the United 
States Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and includes the oper- 
ation of military district headquarters, operation of training facilities for Army 
Reserve and ROTC units at summer training camps, institutions. and home 
Stations, procurement and issue of equipment; and the expenses for Army Re- 
Serve recruiting orientation, and information. The estimate for fiscal year 
1958 is $106 million as compared to $72 million in fiscal year 1957. This is due 
primarily to the increase in the Army Reserve’s drill pay status average strength, 
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226,200 in fiscal year 1957 to 276,000 in fiscal year 1958, and to the issue of 
equipment to Army Reserve units. In addition to mission requirements, appli- 
cable portions of the operation and maintenance of facilities costs are included 
in the budget program estimate. 

Joint projects—Program 2700 

This program provides for the expenses of those interdepartmental or defense- 
wide activities which are not restricted to a single military department and for 
which the Department of the Army is assigned budget and administrative re- 
sponsibility. Included in the program is the support of the National War 
College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, the Armed Forces informa- 
tion and education program, international boards, commissions, joint activities, 
and certain classified activities. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this program is $154 million as compared to 
planned obligations in fiscal year 1957 of $129 million. The increase is attrib- 
utable to the support of the classified activities. In addition to mission require- 
ments, applicable portions of operation and maintenance of facilities costs are 
included in the budget program estimate. 


Operation and maintenance of facilities 


Since fiscal year 1958 is the first time that operation and maintenance of 
facilities (indirect) costs have been associated with and included as a portion 
of the mission (budget) programs, it is believed desirable to consolidate, on a 
worldwide basis, and discuss separately the cumulative indirect costs of the 
eight mission programs previously discussed. Included in these indirect costs 
are the support of post administration, local welfare and morale activities, real 
estate administration and rentals, repairs and utilities, field maintenance of 
equipment, operations of post supply, security guards, local communication and 
transportation activities, and the operation of local Quartermaster services. 

In fiscal year 1958 it is estimated that, on a worldwide basis, operation and 
maintenance of facilities will require $1.10 billion as compared to anticipated 
obligations of $1.09 billion for fiscal year 1957. The net increase in fund require- 
ments between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1957, approximately 1 percent, is 
comprised of several increases and decreases. Some of the major increases are 
contributions to the civil-service retirement fund, additional logistic support 
for family housing, payment for utilities in Korea, rental payments for addi- 
tional family housing at AA sites and the expansion of self-service supply centers. 
Major decreases are the absence of barracks modernization and a reduction in 
security guards in the overseas commands. 

Costs are divided by major category as indicated in the following table: 


{In millions of dollars] 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1956, actual 1957, 1958, 
estimate | estimate 

Post headquarters and staff activity. .-._-- Colinas Bist -4sé5e $56 | $58 $60 
Welfare and morale activities... .....--- abtalb op htSe mer 14 13 14 
Real-estate payments and repairs and utilities. __- eal 437 460 447 
Field maimtenance--__----....-.-- . se7ILU. ------| 252 | 286 292 
Other logistical services. inh ydaerein lacs jenn iu Sogou 281 | 271 289 
|————_- | —_——_—_]}—_- ———__-- 

We ss Sos oo ca ls A geek 1, 039 | 1, 089 1, 102 

' 


The indirect costs as shown in the above table are not additive to the total 
budget estimate for the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. They have 
been distributed to the eight mission programs previously discussed and are 
included in the budget estimates shown for each program. 
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AMMUNITION & GUIDED MISSILES 


MOUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AANSASSN 139 


INCLUDES NEW APPROPRIATIONS 
AND SALES FROM STOCKS 


TO OTHER CUSTOMERS ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY57 FY58 


SUMMARY 
IN BILLIONS 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


This appropriation is the Army’s largest capital-investment account, and 
procures long lead-time materiel such as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, 
ammunition, vehicles, facilities, and other major equipment for the Army as well 
as certain items for the Navy, Air Force, mutual assistance program, and other 
authorized customers. 

For the first time since the end of the Korean war, a request for new procure- 
ment and production funds is necessary. Prior to this year, available funds have 
been sufficient to finance the annual procurement programs. However, these 
funds are almost depleted, therefore $583 million in new appropriations are being 
requested in fiscal year 1958 in order to effect the requested procurement program, 
The direct obligations of $1.39 billion, to be incurred in fiscal year 1958, consist 
of $1.19 billion of appropriated funds and $200 million of reimbursements antici- 
pated from sales to other customers and used for the replacement of items sold 
out of Army stocks. 

Procurement of conventional weapons, ammunition, and other major equip- 
ment will provide small quantities of new items to be introduced into the supply 
system and minimum quantities of standard items required to meet shortages in 
the peacetime Army. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate continues to place emphasis on the procurement 
of guided missiles and related equipment. A large portion of these funds are to 
be utilized for the continuation of missile and ground equipment production 
lines which were initiated in prior fiscal years. Of the $1.39 billion direct obli- 
gational program requested for the “Procurement and production” appropriation 
for fiscal year 1958, approximately one-half is for guided missiles and related 
equipment. 

Major equipment—Program 4000 

This program provides for the procurement of weapons, vehicles, aircraft, 
electronic and communication equipment, floating, rail, construction, and ma- 
terials-handling equipment. The largest dollar category of purchases within 
this program is for Army aircraft including helicopters. In fiscal year 1958, 
initial procurement of the new NATO 7.62-millimeter lightweight machinegun 
will be initiated. This new machinegun will eventually replace similar type 
weapons currently in use in the Army, some of which were developed in World 
War I. The fiscal year 1958 estimated obligations for this program are $513 
million as compared to the fiscal year 1957 anticipated obligations of $585 million. 
The decrease is due to the reduction in conventional equipment procurement. 


Ammunition and guided missiles—program 4100 


This program provides for the procurement of guided missiles and ammuni- 
tion. In fiscal year 1958 approximately 85 percent of the obligations to be 
incurred in this program will be for the procurement of guided missiles. The 
remaining 15 percent will purchase small quantities of the more critical rounds 
of ammunition required to satisfy training requirements or to improve an exist- 
ing low-readiness position. Also included is an initial production order of the 
new NATO 7.62-millimeter round to be used with the new lightweight machine- 
guns. The fiscal year 1958 estimate is $781 million as compared to $931 million 
in fiscal year 1957. This decrease is due primarily to the transfer of Jupitor 
to the Air Force. 


Industrial mobilization—program 4200 


This program provides funds for the rehabilitation and expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities needed for current operations; for development of mass 
production methods for new items, for pilotline production, for production engi- 
neering tests leading to reduction in the use of critical materials and manpower ; 
and for the layaway of Government-owned production facilities and equipment. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this category is $100 million as compared to 
$139 million in fiscal year 1957. Most of this decrease is due to the reduced 
number of plants and equipment to be laid away during fiseal year 1958 as 
compared to fiscal year 1957. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program is designed to modify and improve 
existing materiel, to develop new techniques and equipment, and to adapt 
scientific advances with possible military application to the requirements of 
land forces. The program is projected into the future as far as is practicable 
in the light of the evolution that is taking place in firepower, mobility, and 
communications. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate of direct obligations requested for re- 
search and development is $400 million as compared to $418 million in fiscal 
year 1957. Within these amounts the total available to the Army in fiscal 
year 1958 is $372 million as compared to $381 million in fiscal year 1957. $28 
million of the total fiscal year 1958 appropriation amount is for the financing 
of Department of Defense activities and is not under Army control and $9 mil- 
lion is for contributions by the Army to the civil service retirement fund. 

In fiscal year 1958, the research and development program will continue to 
have as its primary objective the maintenance of technological superiority over 
potential enemies and the development for the Army of the best weapons and 
materiel which can be produced. Effort will be directed aggressively toward 
providing the implements of increased mobility and firepower, better com- 
munications, and improved logistic systems. The Army will take full advan- 
tage of modern technology in maintaining its position as a major deterrent to 
aggression and war. It will continue to be guided by the necessity for success 
in either atomic or nonatomic battlefield. 

In the field of firepower, emphasis will continue to be placed on the develop- 
ment of surface-to-surface missiles for direct support of Army Forces in land 
combat and of surface-to-air missiles to protect the Army in the field, as well 
as to defend the continental United States against aerial attack. The Army 
has been a pioneer in the field of missiles and expects to continue the outstand- 
ing progress made so far. While the present types of weapons will remain 
an important requirement of modern armies, less emphasis will be placed on 
their development. 

Mobility, both strategic and in the battle area, is a prime concern of research 
and development. The Army seeks to achieve combat units readily transport- 
able by air but with the capacity for sustained action. Continued emphasis 
will be placed on the development of equipment which is lighter, less compli- 
eated, less expensive, and more easily operated and maintained, as well as on 
the development of vertical and short takeoff aircraft designed to improve 
tactical mobility. 

In the field of communications significant advances are being made in pro- 
viding greater reliability and in reducing the size and weight of equipment. 
Technological advances in electronics promise improved methods of battle area 
surveillance and target acquisition. 
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The research program will continue to be directed toward the discovery of 
principles and their application to provide advanced types of weapons, materials, 
and techniques, as well as basic improvements in operations and logistics. 


Aircraft—Program 5000 


This program supports the development of Army organic aviation, to include 
rotary and fixed-wind aircraft and convertiplanes. The Army’s need in this field 
is reflected by the increase in fund requirements to $14 million in fiscal year 
1958 as compared to $13 million in fiscal year 1957. 


Guided missiles—Program 5100 


In fiscal year 1958, the program will support the development of air defense 
and surface-to-surface missile support for the Army. The estimate is $87 million 
in fiseal year 1958 as compared to $109 million in fiscal year 1957. The apparent 
reduction is due primarily to the transfer of the Jupiter program to the Air Force. 


Ships and small crafts—Program 5200 


This program, small moneywise, is closely coordinated with the Navy. Planned 
funding in fiscal year 1958 approximates fiscal year 1957 planned obligations. 


Combat and support vehicles—Program 5300 


This program emphasizes the development of tanks, tank guns, self-propelled 
armored vehicles, and general purpose vehicles. Obligations in this program are 
estimated at $16 million in fiscal year 1958 as compared to $17 million in fiscal 
year 1957. 


Artillery and other weapons—Program 5400 
This program supports the development and improvement of artillery, machine- 


guns, rifles, and similar weapons. In fiscal year 1958 the budget estimate is 
$10 million as compared to anticipated obligations in fiscal year 1957 of $9 million. 


Ammunition—Program. 5500 


This program covers the development of free rockets, conventional ammunition, 
demolition devices, mines, and fuses. Planned obligations for this program is 
$44 million in fiscal year 1958 as compared to $45 million in fiscal year 1957. 


Other equipment—Program 5600 


This program encompasses research and development on most of the essential 
items of equipment for the Army not included in the foregoing budget programs. 
Ystimates are $71 million in fiscal year 1958 as compared with $65 million in 
fiscal year 1957. This reflects increased emphasis in the field of communications 
and battle area surveillance. 


Military science—Program 5700 


This program is directed toward the discovery and application of principles to 
provide advanced types of weapons, materials, and techniques, as well as basic 
improvements in operations and logistics. The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 
for this program is $94 million as compared to $101 million in fiscal year 1957. 


Operation and management of facilities 





Program 5800 

This program includes funds to pay for general and administrative indirect 
costs chargeable to research and development activities. The fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate for this program is $63. million as compared to planned obliga- 
tions of $60 million in fiscal year 1957. This increase is due primarily to contri- 
butions to the civil-service-retirement fund. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The obligational program recommended for the Reserve forces of the Army 
reflect the continued emphasis upon the early development of qualified Reserve 
forces capable of performing assigned missions with a minimum of postmobiliza- 
tion training. Adequate Reserve forces are essential during the early stages of 
mobilization. They must be trained, organized, and ready to fill the gap between 
the commitment of active Army combat units upon the outbreak of hostilities 
and the time when newly activated mobilization forces will be trained and ready 
for battlefield employment. F 
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The Reserve Ferces Act of 1955 improved the Army Reserve program in that 
it established an obligation for reservists to participate in training; provided a 
means of enforcing participation; and provided new ways for young men to 
volunteer and train specifically for the Reserve forces. 

The Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) program, estimates for which are in- 
cluded in the “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation, is the principal source of 
junior officers for both the Army Reserve and the active Army. Although small, 
in terms of dollar amounts, it is an important activity. 

The fund requirements for the support of the Reserve forces of the Army are 
contained in several appropriations. Most of the requirements of the Army Na- 
tional Guard are contained in a single appropriation entitled “Army National 
Guard.” Ammunition, radio-controlled aerial targets, and certain items of 
organizational equipment are provided by the “Procurement and production, 
Army,” appropriation and the construction of facilities, such as armories, is 
included in the “Military construction, Army Reserve forces,’ appropriation. 
In the case of Army Reserve and the ROTC, requirements are contained in 
“Reserve personnel, Army,” “Operation and maintenance, Army,” “Procurement 
and production, Army,” and the “Military construction, Army Reserve forces,” 
appropriations. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 









43 ——FY 1956 
ST 55 —FY 1957 
55—FY 1958 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 
ARMY RESERVE FORCES 





@ STRENGTH (MAN-YEARS) 


ACTIVITY THOUSANDS 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
[DRILL PAY STATUS] 


UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 
[DRILL PAY STATUS] 


RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING 
CORPS [SENIOR DIVISION] 





ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 


SUMMARY 
IN MILLIONS 
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7100 





I——FY 1956 
[————FY 1957 
I——FY 1958 






COMMAND 
& MANAGEMENT 





7200 
TRAINING 


7300 
MATERIEL 


7400 
SUPPLIES & REPAIR 
PARTS 


7500 


SERVICES INCL. 
MAINTENANCE 


7600 
AAA DEFENSE 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY57 FY58 


SUMMARY 
IN MILLIONS 





STRENGTH (DRILL PAY STATUS) 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 

FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 
BEGIN 358,241 404, 403 400,000 
END 404,403 400, 000 400,000 


MAN-YEARS 380,242 404,000 400,000 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


This appropriation provides complete support for the Army National Guard, 
except for ammunition, radio-controlled aerial targets and certain major items 
of organizational equipment provided for in “Procurement and production” 
appropriation, and the construction of facilities provided by “Military construc- 
tion, Army Reserve forces,” appropriation. 

The “Army National Guard” appropriation will provide $320 million in fiscal 
year 1958 as compared to anticipated obligations in fiscal year 1957 of $301 
million. This supports a beginning and end strength of 400,000, provides for 
an input of 25,000 trainees in the 6 months’ active duty for training program, 
and maintains unit support and participation in the antiaircraft defense pro- 
gram at end fiscal year 1957 level. 

The maintenance of a strength of 400,000 guardsmen in units reflects the 
policy of manning the National Guard with individuals who volunteer for 6 
months’ training, and prior service personnel only. It is estimated that 22,000 
inductees with reserve obligations will participate in the program. During fiscal 
year 1958, unit training for all assigned personeel will include approximately 
2 weeks of field training as well as 48 armory drills. Where desired by the unit, 
multiple-type drills may be authorized in lieu of armory drills. 


Military personnel—program 7000 


This budget program provides funds for pay, allowances, subsistence, indi- 
vidual clothing of enlisted personnel, uniform allowances for officers, travel 
costs, and social-security contributions during active duty training of Nationl 
Guard personnel. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this program is $179 million as compared to 
$168 million anticipated obligations for fiscal year 1957. This increase is due 
to increased participation in the 6-month active duty training, social-security 
contributions and an increase in the school program. 

Command and management—program 7100 

Both the fiscal year 1958 estimated and fiscal year 1957 programed obligations 
for this program are $1 million and represent approximately the same level of 
effort each year. This program provides for the overhead costs of the National 
Guard Bureau, including the administrative costs of the Army division. These 
costs include civilian personnel salaries, military and civilian temporary-duty 


travel, printing and binding, and recruiting and publicity for the 6-month train- 
ing program. 


Training—Program %200 z 


This budget program provides funds for the support of armory drill and field 
training, temporary-duty travel of active Army personnel on duty with the 
National Guard, transportation of supplies used in training, and the cost of 
conducting extension courses. The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $3 million is 
essentially the same as the fiscal year 1957 level. 


Materiel—Program 7300 


This budget program provides funds for organizational and individual equip- 
ment and other necessary material for field, armory, and multiple-type drill 
training. The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this budget program is $13 million 
as compared to $10 million in fiscal year 1957. This increase is due to the pro- 
curement and replacement of stock funded organizational equipment and table 
of allowance items. 


Supplies and repair parts—Program 7400 


This budget program provides funds for spare parts, fuel and lubricants, oper- 
ating and office supplies, training aids, and publications. The fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate is $16 million as compared to $15 million estimated obligations 
in fiscal year 1957. The increase is due to an increased requirement for the 
replacement of gun tubes, and for additional aircraft flying hours. 
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Services, including equipment maintenance—Program 7500 


This budget program provides for the transportation of equipment; travel of 
National Guard technician maintenance teams, unit audits and inspections, and 
Army technical inspection personnel; communications; disposition of remains; 
employment of National Guard technicians to support unit administration, sup- 
ply, and maintenance of equipment; opening, operating, and closing of Federal 
and State camps for field training ; and the maintenance, repair, and utility costs 
at National Guard facilities. The $94 million required for fiscal year 1958 is an 
increase over the $91 million planned for fiscal year 1957 and is due to higher 
average salary rates for technicians, increased transportation and travel costs, 
and increased repair requirements of National Guard facilities. 


Antiaircraft defense—Program 7600 

This budget program provides for support of National Guard participation in 
the antiaircraft defense of the continental United States. Funds are provided 
for the pay of personnel who maintain the operational readiness of on-site equip- 
ment, maintenance, and repair of the facilities, and the cost of utilities. The 


fiscal year 1958 estimate of $13 million is approximately the same level of opera- 
tion as fiscal year 1957. 
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reserve personnel, army 
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TITLE MILLION DOLLARS 


8100 
RESERVE PERSONNEL (USAR) 






14 ——=FY 1956 
EN 6 ——FY 1957 
16 wey 1958 


8200 
RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


@ STRENGTH 


FY 1958 
ESTIMATE 


USAR | DRILL PAY STATUS 















BEGIN 163,137 197,340 255,900 

END 197,340 255,900 297,000 

MAN-YEARS 180,272 226,200 276,000 
ROTC [ SENIOR DIVISION] 

BEGIN 140,821 148,023 143,980 

END 123,343 128,965 129,086 

MAN-YEARS 132,082 138,494 136,533 





ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 


SUMMARY 
IN MILLIONS 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation provides for the pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps personnel. Operation and 
maintenance costs are included in budget program 2600, “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army” appropriation. The fiscal year 1958 estimate for this appro- 
priation is $207 million, as compared with $184 million anticipated obligations 
in fiseal year 1957 and reflects the increased emphasis being placed on the Army 
Reserve. The funds for fiscal year 1958 will support an average Army Reserve 
strength of 276,000 in drill-pay status with a beginning strength of 255,900 and 
an ending strength of 297,000 and provides for an input into the Army Reserve 
of 30,540 6-month trainees. From this fiscal year 1958 input and from personnel 
who entered the program prior to fiscal year 1958 who are now in a deferred 
status, 42,585 enlisted men are expected to enter 6-month tours of active duty 
for training. It is estimated that of the inductees discharged during fiscal year 
1958 with reserve obligations, 50,000 will participate in Reserve unit training and 
40,000 will participate on an individual basis. In addition, 6 months of active 
duty for training will be provided for 5,000 newly commissioned ROTC graduates. 

In fiscal year 1958 members of table of organization and table of distribution 
units and staff and faculty of USAR schools will receive 48 paid reserve duty 
assemblies; students in USAR schools will receive 24 paid assemblies: and 
mobilization designees will receive 12 paid assemblies each year. Where desired 
by the unit, multiple-type drills may be authorized in lieu of armory drills, Pay 
status personnel and other selected reservists will also receive approximately 
2 weeks of active duty for training which will supplement armory drill instruction. 
Reserve personnel (USAR)—Program 8100 

This program provides pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Army 
Reserve. $191 million is requested for fiscal year 1958 as compared to $168 


million estimated fiscal year 1957 obligations. The difference is due primarily 
to increased drill pay status strengths. 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC )—Program 8200 

This program provides funds for the payment of commutation of rations, pay 
for summer camp attendance, travel to and from training camps, subsistence 
provided while at the camps, and cost of clothing commutation or issue in kind 
for senior division and junior division ROTC students. The amount requested 
for fiscal year 1958 is $16 million which is essentially the same level as the 
estimated fiscal year 1957 obligations. During fiscal year 1958 the beginning 
senior division (college) enrollment is estimated to be 148,980 of which 30,178 
will be in advanced course, and from which it is estimated that approximately 
13,500 second lieutenants will be commissioned. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


: 

| ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
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SUMMARY 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The funds requested for this appropriation will provide an increment of the 
long-range program for the construction of administrative and training facil- 
ities for National Guard and Reserve units. The direct obligational program 
in fiscal year 1958 is $55 million which is the same level of effort as in fiscal 
year 1957. Of the fiscal year 1958 obligational program requested, $20 million is 
for National Guard construction and $35 million for Army Reserve construction. 


National Guard construction—Program 8500 


The $20 million National Guard fiscal year 1958 construction program provides 
for the construction or modification of 116 armories, and construction of 52 
nonarmory facilities. The armory construction portion of the appropriation is 
augmented by the several States since they provide sites, utilities and 25 percent 
of the funds. They do not contribute to nonarmory construction. 


United States Army Reserve construction—Program 8600 


The $35 million Army Reserve fiscal year 1958 construction program includes 
$30 million, the same as in fiscal year 1957, for the construction of 126 armories, 
and $5 million for the construction of summer camp facilities at Army installa- 
tions for the joint use of both the Army Reserves and the National Guard. 
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TCO Nea CHa Ae) 





@ CATEGORY 


MILLION DOLLARS 


TITLE 


PERMANENT FACILITIES 
& CAPEHART HOUSING 


AA PROGRAM 





N6—=FY 1956 
FY 1957 
FY 1958 





OVERSEAS REQUIREMENTS 


PROTECTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEER DESIGN & 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT 
& TESTING FACILITIES 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY57 FY58 


SUMMARY 
IN MILLIONS 1 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The total direct obligational program for military constructin in fiscal year 
1958. is.$390. million..as.compared to $400 million. in fiscal year 1957... The Army 
will submit a separate request at a later date for new appropriations in the 
amount of $400 million to provide the additional funds necessary to meet fiscal 
year 1958 construction requirements, worldwide. 

It is estimated that the Department of the Army will close fiscal year 1957 
with an unobligated balance of $105 million. This carryover when added to the 
$400 million new obligational authority to be requested for fiscal year 195s, will 
create a fund availability of $505 million for the achievement of the $390 million 
obligational goal. 

The fiscal year 1958 Army military construction program will provide for an 
annual increment of permanent plant construction in support of Army elements 
at permanent stations in the continental United States, Territories, and posses- 
sions. This program element will provide an increment of 15,226 troop barrack 
spaces and 400 bachelor oflicer spaces; 780 units of family housing for areas 
where Capehart construction is neither feasible nor practicable; Army aviation 
facilities to meet planned deployments through 1960; and operational, training, 
maintenance and community facilities at permanent stations. In addition to 
permanent plant, the program will provide another increment of antiaircraft 
tactical defense facilities to protect key bases, plants and cities in continental 
United States, and key military installations overseas. A limited amount of 
construction is also included to meet Army requirements in temporary base rights 
areas overseas, such as France, Japan, and Korea. The annual increment of 
funds for advance design, utilities for Capehart housing, access roads, and emer- 
gency construction, is also ineluded. A new program, introduced for fiscal year 
1958, is that of funding minor new construction formerly financed by the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” appropriation. 

Although not requiring appropriated funds, an important supplement to the 
Army’s construction program is Capehart housing. Programed for construction 
are 20,000 units of Capehart housing in fiscal year 1957 and 25,000 units in fiscal 
year 1958. Except for outside utilities, which are financed from the “Military 
construction, Army,” appropriation, Capehart units are constructed by private 
capital. 
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@ APPROPRIATIONS 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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0 & M ALASKA 
COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 








CONSTRUCTION 0.02 ——FY 56 
ALASKA COMM NS 0.5 —=FY 57 
SYSTEM 





PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE 
ARMY 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY56 FY57 FY58 


SUMMARY 
IN MILLIONS 
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OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Alaska Communication System 


The Alaska Communication System furnishes telephone and telegraph service 
between Alaska and the United States and within the Territory of Alaska for 
the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, and other departments and agencies of the 
Government. These communication facilities are also available for use by the 
Territorial government, the general public, newspapers, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, and commercial enterprises. 

The system is currently operating at a minimum level consistent with the 
prevention of deterioration of its capital value, fulfillment of increasing essen- 
tial Army requirements, support of Air Force and Navy operations at present 
traffic levels and support of nonmilitary consumers to the extent remaining 
facilities will permit. 

The activities incident to the support of the system are included in 2 appro- 
priations ; 1 for operation and maintenance and the other for construction. 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System.—Funds required 
for the operation and maintenance of the system for fiscal year 1958 are esti- 
mated to be $5.7 million as compared to $5 million, the fiscal year 1957 level. The 
completion of the coaxial submarine telephone cable in fiscal year 1957, under 
construction since fiscal year 1954, will provide additional facilities and enable 
the system to render more and better service. As a result, additional personnel 
will be required to operate and maintain these enlarged facilities in fiscal year 
1958. 

Construction, Alaska Communication System.—This appropriation provides for 
the construction of operational buildings required for technical equipment and 
utilities, as well as barracks and family quarters at isolated stations. Present 
plans contemplate obligating approximately $112,000 in fiscal year 1958 as com- 
pared to $500,000 in fiscal year 1957. The funds are available from prior year 
appropriations and new obligational authority will not be required. 
Promotion of rifle practice 

Since the inception of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
Congress has provided for the support of those activities which foster practice 
with individual military type small-arms among the citizens of the United States. 

The program contributes to the overall military preparedness of the Nation 
in that it provides a means for training potential instructors in small-arms 
marksmanship; provides a means of preservice marksmanship training thereby 
effecting a potential overall acceleration in readiness for combat; and enhances 
the knowledge and use of individual weapons which is of primary importance 
in the successful dispersion of both civilian and military personnel so necessary 
for survival in modern warfare. The program consists of activities of an inter- 
departmental nature and is budgeted by the Department of the Army on behalf 
of the Defense Establishment. The Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, all the components of the Armed Forces Reserve, and the able-bodied 
population of the country, with emphasis on those who may be called to arms, 
receive benefits commensurate with the extent of their participation in the activi- 
ties sponsored by the Board. 

The budget estimate of $300,000: will provide for the administrative and oper- 
ating expenses of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice during 
fiscal year 1958 at approximately the same level as fiscal year 1957. Ammunition 
during fiscal year 1958 will be furnished on a nonreimbursable basis from exist- 
ing stocks of the Department of Defense. The increase in the fiscal year 1958 
request over fiscal year 1957 reflects the anticipated increase in club member- 
ship and additional funds required to send one civilian rifle or pistol team from 
each State and Territory to the national matches. 


Section III. FrNANcrAL ReEPoR1 


The Army’s budget for fiscal year 1958 reflects the financial requirements to 
support actions which must be undertaken to attain specific objectives assigned 
to the Department. In addition to the new funds required for the budget year, 
there are other funds, such as balances brought forward from prior years, reim- 
bursements earned, and revolving fund transactions which must be considered. 
For these reasons, it is appropriate to reflect in summary form the total finan- 
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cial picture affecting the military functions of the Department of the Army. 
Included are charts, tables, and statements on: 
(a) Total obligations. 
(b) Net expenditures. 
(c) Assets and liabilities and operating results of the Army stock fund. 
(d@) Assets and liabilities and operating results of the Army industrial 
fund. 
(e) Unexpended balances. 

In addition to its primary missions, for which fund requirements are stated 
in section II, the Army is assigned certain other responsibilities not directly 
associated with the Army’s own programs. These missions are single depart- 
ment procurement and the furnishing, on a reimbursable basis, of certain sup- 
plies, materiel, and services to the Air Force, Navy, and other Government 
agencies and foreign governments participating under the mutual-security pro- 
gram. The accomplishment of these missions create obligations and expendi- 
tures which influence the Army’s financial position. Sales of supplies and 
services by the industrial and stock funds, likewise, generate income and 
expenses which have an effect on the Army’s fiscal status. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


The chart (next page) reflects the total obligations incurred or estimated to 
be incurred by the Army for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. These amounts 
are not directly comparable with the direct obligations shown in section II. The 
difference, however, can be reconciled by the following formula: 


1956 1957 1958 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 
| 


Total obligations. ___- ae $10, 119 | $10, 267 $10, 368 
Deduct reimbursable obligations ! 462 | 646 628 
Add comparative transfers, deutschemarks ‘ | 247 0 
Add or deduct comparative transfers, other —17 | 3 0 
Deduct special appropriations _ ___.. ‘ | 9 | —-19 


Direct obligations contained in sec. I 9, 9, 691 | 9, 721 
| { 


1 Where reimbursable obligations are not shown with the individual appropriation account in the budget 
document, they are contained in the schedule of advances and reimbursements. 


The total obligations planned for fiscal year 1958 will be approximately $100 
million higher than fiscal year 1957. This increase is the final product of both 
increases and decreases planned for each of the major appropriations. 

The slight increase planned for ‘‘Military personnel, Army,” represents the net 
of many changes (both increases and decreases) in the several budget programs. 
The major increases programed in “Operation and maintenance, Army,” are due 
to (1) the Government’s contribution to civil service retirement fund, (2) costs 
of medical care for dependents for full year, (3) increase in Army Reserve pro- 
gram in support of Reserve Forces Act of 1955, (4) the inclusion of costs of 
supplies and services previously furnished by the German Government, and (5) 
increase in reimbursable work to be performed for others, mostly for medical care 
for dependents. The increase in the Reserve components appropriation (Reserve 
personnel and National Guard) are the result of planned increased activities 
under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

The planned obligations for “Military construction, Army,” includes $285 mil- 
lion of obligations against new obligational authority to be submitted to the 
Congress at a later date. 


: 
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‘total obligations, fy1958 





TITLE 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 
PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION ARF 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
OTHER GENERAL [3] 


SPECIAL [1] 


SK INCLUDES $ 285 MIL PLANNED OBLIG 
AGAINST FY 58 NOA FOR MCA 






SUMMARY 


IN BILLIONS 


@ APPROPRIATION 
MILLION DOLLARS 
ACTUAL 
FY 1956 FY 1957 
$ 3,811 $ 3,698 
2,975 3,269 
2,024 1,900 
405 426 
272 302 
125 184 
43 $5 
448 408 
5 6 
il 19 
ACTUAL 
FY 56 


ESTIMATE 
FY 1958 


$ 3,724 
3,682 
1,544 

407 
321 
207 
55 


403 *& 


ESTIMATE 
FY 57 FY 58 





EET 


net expenditures, fy 1958 


@ APPROPRIATION 
MILLION DOLLARS 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 


(MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY $ 3,835 $ 3,495 $ 3,500 
(OPERATION & MAINTENANCE. 2,699 2,905 3,308 
PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION 1,584 1, 285 1,400 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 4l4 410 40 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 257 290 310 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 19 169 195 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARF 23 45 55 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 382 420 400 
OTHER GENERAL 9 9 7 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 12 17 18 


OTHER ACCOUNTS — 633 


3K INCLUDES $ 40 MIL TO BE EXPENDED 
FROM FY 58 NOA REQUEST FOR MCA 


ACTUAL ESTIMATE 
FY 56 FY57 FY 58 


SUMMARY 
IN BILLIONS 
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NET EXPENDITURES 


The chart on the opposite page presents the actual and estimated expenditures 
of the Army for military functions for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. Expend- 
itures are estimated to be higher in fiscal year 1958 than in fiscal year 1957. 

The increase in the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army,” reflects 
the increased costs in fiscal year 1958 (see sec. II) and the inclusion of dollars in 
lieu of deutschemarks which were received in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957. 

Reimbursements for procurement and production-type equipment are estimated 
to be lower in fiscal year 1958 than fiscal year 1957, resulting in increased net 
expenditures. 

The increased expenditures in the “Reserve personnel, Army” and “Army 
National Guard,” appropriations reflect planned additional obligation activity in 
these accounts as a result of the expanded programs under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. 

The decline in credit expenditures in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 under 
“Other accounts” is due largely to planned procurement by the stock fund for 
mobilization reserve. 


THE ARMY STOCK FUND 


This fund finances the procurement and maintenance of inventories of common 
use type items for resale and mobilization reserve. The fund will be extended 
during fiscal year 1957 to include inventories in the Southern Buropean Task 
Force. 

In line with the long-range objective of a balanced inventory, the Department 
has planned a further reduction in items in long supply and a further improve- 
ment in supply procedures. As part of this program, it is expected that inventory 
valued at $419 million will he sold in fiscal year 1958 without replacement. Pre- 
vious actions of this nature have enabled the Department to return to the Treas- 
ury or to transfer to other DOD appropriations excess funds totaling $1.42 billion 
through fiscal year 1957. This amount, plus initial financing of $424.6 million, 
brings the total returned to $1.84 billion. It is planned to further reduce the cash 
balance an additional $300 million during fiscal year 1958 by transfer to other 
DOD accounts ($250 million) and rescission ($50 million). 

The investment of the Government in the Army stock fund on June 30, 1958, 
is estimated to be $8 billion as compared to $8.22 billion on June 30, 1956, a 
decrease of $222.6 million. 

The Government investment is composed of the following: 





[Millions] 
1956 1957 1958 
Appropriations and reappropriations — $860. 9 —$1, 419.9 —$1, 719.9 
Capitalized inventories, net_. 9, 517.1 10, 301.8 10, 608, 8 
Deficit (—)-.-- aheades * —436.2 | —657. 1 —801.5 
Total investment. OS se iat anaes wings ini 8, 220. 0 8, 224.8 7, 997.4 


The statement of income and expense reflects actual income and expense for 
fiscal year 1956 and estimated activity for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 
Sales are expected to increase approximately $828 million from fiscal 1956 to 
fiscal year 1958. A major portion of this increase is due to the inception of 
single manager operations. Under single manager operations, one military de- 
partment is assigned sole responsibility for the depot or wholesale level of supply 
of certain commodities for all services. The Department of the Army is cur- 
rently assigned responsibility for subsistence, and clothing and textiles under 
the “single manager plan.” 

A net operating loss of $226.2 million is forecast for fiscal year 1958. Losses 
are due in a large measure to disposal or donation of stocks which were in 
excess or long supply at time of capitalization. 
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Army stock fund 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956, actual 1957, 1958, 


. | : 
estimated estimated 


ASSETS | 
EINES, oo wwnebdbaludes cosanawoeseccsacneaneuman B15. $516.8 | 
Rn ccinimith spec anh neoatustegesinamannaaite 392. 425. 8 
Inventories ncuagupneawoumamas 7, 239. 6 7, 360.9 
Advances made-..__. ; 2.4 
Due in from undelivered ‘purchases to be Paid from other ac- 

, Abkdse Des casnvebebdbbnss6kbeccucadqrewossuensedon i 2.8 


a. < sackwebatutadexanSenemce pubes 305 8, 308. 7 


LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 


I ee 2 ina 8 dd deen daacessbuirennnameneprnnbion 
Investment of U. 8. Government__-_---.- bs wisi sate Gaacuuiele 














Total, liabilities and investment-_--_-.......-...-.---- = 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 


INCOME 
$1, 875.8 $2, 607.1 


EXPENSES 


Purchase of goods (at cost) 
Other operating expenses, net 


Operating income or loss for the year. . 
Nonoperating income (+) and expense (t=), net. 


Net loss (—) for the year_...-.-.-.....-.-- 
Adjustment of prior year income--__-_-_-- 
Deficit (—), beginning of year 











Deficit (—), end of year 


THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


This fund is used to finance the operations of 21 Army activities manufactur- 
ing goods and furnishing services on a reimbursable basis. Included are 7 
ordnance and 2 chemical arsenals, 3 transportation terminals, 4 quartermaster 
manufacturing and maintenance activities, 3 research and development activities, 
a printing plant and a film production activity. Three of these activities were 
added in fiscal year 1957 and are reflected in the estimates. 

Industrial fund financing is being considered during fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1958 at 23 additional activities producing goods and services totalling 
approximately $400 million annually. These additional activities will be pri- 
marily equipment rebuild facilities. 

The Government investment is estimated at $275 million on June 30, 1958, a 
decrease of $112 million from June 30, 1956. The rescission of $10 million during 
fiscal year 1957 accounts for most of this decrease. The $275 million investment 
is composed of $257 million in reappropriations and $18 million in net capitalized 
assets. Of the estimated investment, $155 million is necessary to provide working 
capital for the present 21 activities and $120 million is necessary to provide 
initial working capital for the 23 additional activities. 

The statement of income and expense reflects the dollar volume of business 
actually transacted during fiscal vear 1956 and estimated dollar volume for fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. The increased sales volume in fiscal year 1957 
over fiscal year 1956 is due largely to the addition of the three new activities. 
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Army industrial fund 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 


1956, actual 1957, 58, 
estimated estimated 























ASSETS 
I ei Ot AE es te id bitten wl $337. 6 $237.6 $247.6 
Accounts receivable. ....................- xa 19.0 14.8 15.0 
es ae ee ee R ss 78.1 73.1 66.7 
Shas x Se din oe Ante t ecackcbecdnensannakndacaanss 1,2 5 3 
A aie I ane cir hha eaciih in dtianinamnanil 435.9 326. 0 329.6 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL , 
i ei een’ 26.8 26.0 20.9 
i ee oech eb awhwnesenuneihed 22.3 25. 2 24.9 
ghd i ad, ol sta mc cdcinicnielninesescecnhntbninitadainininin stat 386. 8 274.8 274.8 
Total, liabilities and capital............................- 435.9 326.0 329.6 





STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


[Millions of dollars as of June 30 each year] 




















INCOME 
Sales, industrial goods and service__............-...-.-------- $317. 5 | $383.9 $377.9 
ert ict nncknncdenecddnasckdacceseen 79.8 | 108. 2 112.8 
Ca a cll 397.3 | 492. 1 490.7 
EXPENSES i t,) Whe ee 
I aii sets, hi iain cinder ichaaaiie ban 0 odin aerh 237. 305. 1 304. 4 
I i le eeneemnannnin 160.3 187.0 186.3 
TUN a bt aliccibmelbogtiehdeabaenmcie’ 397.4 | 492. 1 490.7 
FIT si scnihlvastidhcineneindivninaddlocmiidasamenteleniiea ( | peta papeiliamaniihin tne dme Gana 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The table (opposite page) reflects the actual and estimated unexpended bal- 
ances at the end of fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 for all Army appropriations 
(based on the Treasury combined statement) and mutual assistance fund reser- 
vations available for payment to Army appropriations. The balance of Army 
appropriations are shown excluding military construction, Army appropriation. 
The excluded amounts are shown in a separate column. The table has been 
prepared in this manner in order to conform to the separate submission of the 
military construction estimate. 

Military assistance program fund reservations, shown in a separate column, 
are not included in the “Total Army” column. The fiscal year 1956 balance is 
shown in the Treasury combined statement in the column titled “Other author- 
izations and investments held.” These balances are payable to three Army 
appropriations: “Operation and maintenance Army”; “Procurement and produc- 
tion, Army; and the “Army stock fund.” 

The continued reduction in unexpended balances is due primarily to both con- 
gressional transfers and rescissions and the use of unobligated balances in the 
“Procurement and production, Army” appropriation without new obligational 
authority. Fiscal year 1958 is the first vear since fiscal year 1954 that new 
funds have been requested for this appropriation. 
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Unexpended balances fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
[Millions of dollars] 


All appro- Military | MAP fund 
Total Army | priations (ex-| construc- reservation 
cluding tion (unobli- 
MCA) gated) 


Unexpended balance June 30, 1955 $12, 658. 4 $12, 049. 5 $608. 9 $902, 2 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 (ACTUAL) 


New expenditures available: 
Direct congressional appropriation. --_--..-- 
Proposed for later transmission---_..--.--.-~-}- 
Congressional transfers . 
Congressional rescissions 
New MAP reservation 


Sdn eee 


I 


Total available for expenditure, fiscal year 
956 17, 962. 4 





Deduct: 
PRIMER, Bote See cecee cc ececochns , 
SUEES. cite napserbhndek boeemeddc-onee , 1,778.8 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1956 575. 7, 863. 6 





FISCAL YEAR 1957 (ESTIMATED) 


New expenditures available: 
Direct congressional appropriation. - ---- 7, 646. 3 
Proposed ie later tramemission...... . ...........}...4.----.-cecfenccue 
Restored from certified claims 2 +18.0 
Congressional transfers paahaene —1.0 
Congressional rescissions. ..........----.-.--- — 467.0 
J bP 2 J es ae een 
Net reversions to surplus 


Deduct: Expenditures... -..........---.---- 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1957 





FISCAL YEAR 1958 (ESTIMATED) 


New expenditures available: 
Direct congressional appropriation 
Proposed for later transmission -___-.......- 
Congressional transfers_.........-......-..- 
Congressional rescissions ; 
New MAP reservation 


Total available for expenditure, fiscal year 
Datiicaprinnne duce dncbuauinescaenchiien 15, 390. 4 14, 496. 2 
Deduct: Expenditures 29, 170.0 8, 770. 0 2 400.0 | 








Unexpended balance June 30, 1958 6, 220. 4 5, 726. 2 | 404, 2 | 


1 Value of MAP common-item orders to be received during fiscal year 1958 are not determinable at this 


e. 
2 Includes $40 million proposed for later transmission. 
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unexpended balances 





ALL APPROPRIATIONS 


BILLIONS AS OF 30 JUNE BILLIONS 
$15 $ 15 


SRR R= is 


ESTIMATED i i 





FISCAL YEAR 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RELOCATION OF SAN JACINTO ORDNANCE DEPOT 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, General Lawton. 

This is a helpful summary which I am glad to have you give to us. 
It bridges over the gap between previous years and the current and 
future appropriations. I note that you did not mention the reloca- 
tion of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot. You might bring us up 
to date on that point. 

General Lawton. The Army at the request of the committee made 
a review of the suggestion that the San Jacinto Depot be relocated. 
The study was completed and forwarded to the Secretary for approval 
on the second of January. A number of sites were surveyed and dis- 
cussed. The pros and cons of all the additional or substitute sites 
were gone over in great detail and visited by members of the staff and 
the Chief of Engineers. The recommendation was made that the San 
Jacinto Depot be retained at its present location. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there not safety factors which are entering into the 
proposal for moving the depot? The people of the area seemed very 
much disturbed about the presence of the depot. They are constantly 
asking the Congress to move it. What is the principal problem? 

General Lawton. The safety of the people of Houston was a prob- 
lem which was presented to the Department of the Army. The Army 
felt that the dangers were not undue, that with the proper precautions 
that were taken during movement, handling, and storing of explosives, 
the dangers were not such as to require the movement of the depot. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the principal reason for the Army’s reluctance 
to close the depot? Is it the cost factor? 

General Lawron. There would be a great cost. As I recall, the cost 
was $38 million. Iam speaking from memory. That was something 
practical that entered into the consideration. [Norre.—The estimate 
is $33 million. | 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a requirement for an ordnance depot in that 
particular area? 

General Lawton. In the gulf area, there is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes, If it were to be moved from that area it would have to 
be relocated elsewhere in the gulf area? 

‘General Lawton. In the general gulf area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. Are there no standby facilities which the Army can 
utilize in the area? It appears to me that if there are good reasons for 
moving the depot it should be done. 

General Lawron. No, sir. I would be glad to get an expert witness 
who could discuss this matter. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that will be helpful and I suggest you do so 
at a later date. 

(Further discussion appears on p. 620.) 

General Lawron. As I recall the committee report, sir, my recol- 
lection is that they went into that thoroughly and any other place to 
which they would move would require quite an outlay of funds. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL, 1957 


Mr. Srxes. You mentioned on page 6 a possible small deficiency 
requirement in the military personnel appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1957. I believe I would like a more detailed explanation of this. 
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General Lawton. We have just computed and submitted to the 
Department of Defense a request for $27.4 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Also show why that is necessary. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Funds were appropriated under the “Military personnel, Army” appropriation 
to provide for a man-year average of 1,034,100 with an end strength of 1,045,300. 
The present program provides for an end strength of 1 million military personnel 
on June 30, 1957 for a man-year average of 1,008,400. This decrease in man-year 
has generated a savings of $89 million. However, increased costs have been 
incurred due to increased requirements for allowances for dependents; greater 
increases in actual average pay rates than were anticipated to result from the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955; increase in freight and passenger transportation 
rates; and new legislation enacted during the last session of Congress. These 
new requirements have generated an additional cost of $116.4 million—$42.2 
million of which is for new legislation. The supplemental request of $27.4 
million represents the additional costs which cannot be absorbed. It is pointed 
out, however, that the cost of the new legislation is $14.8 million more than 
the amount required in the supplemental request. The following table shows 
by item the increased cost incurred in the “Military personnel, Army” appro- 
priation during fiscal year 1957: 


1. Increased price factors: In millions 
(a) Increased MSTS passenger and cargo rates 
(db) Increased railroad passenger and freight rates, and change in 
experience factors 
(c) Increased requirements for allowances for dependents 
(d@) Greater increases in actual average pay rates than were antici- 
pated to result from the Career Incentive Act of 1955 


Total increased price factors 
2. New legislation: 

(a) Increased compensation for doctors and dentists, Public Law 497, 
84th Cong., Apr. 30, 1956 

(b) Readjustment pay for personnel involuntarily separated after 
extended service, Public Law 676, 84th Cong., July 9, 1956 

(c) Contributions to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, Public Law 881, 84th Cong., Aug. 1, 1956 


Total new legislation 
Total additional costs for 1957 
Less amount that can be financed from available funds because of 
lower average strength than that for which funds were appro- 
priated 


Supplemental request 


REPROGRAMING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sr«zs. I would like to have for the record—and this can be pre- 
pared—a complete statement on reprograming activities. The commit- 
tee has received reports of necessary yey oye within the main- 


tenance and operation appropriation for 1957 as requested in the 
House report last year. Do you have any comment to make on those 
reports ? 

Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Lawton. The reprograming or redistribution of funds 
was made at two different times, once last fall when we redistributed 
our funds based on the new budget structure. I intend to go into that 
in detail and have my deputy go into that detail when we go into the 
operation and maintenance appropriation. Then there was a second 
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redistribution made, a partial reprograming, within the last month at 
the request of the committee, based on our midyear review. At this 
time I would like to ask Mr. LaCrosse if he would discuss the first 
redistribution and General Hutchison the reprograming as a result 
of the midyear review, briefly at this time. I understand you want fur- 
ther detail in the record but briefly they can tell the committee the 
situation at this time. 

Mr. LaCrosse. You recall, Mr. Chairman, early in May a year ago, 
you gave us approval to make a partial transition in the program 
structure in fiscal year 1957, with a complete transition in fiscal year 
1958. That involved reducing the total budget programs for the 
appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army” from 16 in 1956 
to8in 1958. As of November 1, we had received all information from 
the field as to the relocation of activities for 1957 for 4 of those 8 pro- 
grams which would ultimately be lost. We prepared a summary 
statement and sent it up here to your committee. We promised to 
furnish additional information at such time as we had to make an 
changes. General Hutchinson will cover that in a moment, but i 
would like to point out that our big problem from July to November 
of last year was in the area of supplies and minor equipment. It was 
a sizable sum of money and unfortunately the field had hardly any 
issue experience as to how much they were consuming, for example, 
installation supplies such as soaps, brooms, mops, and detergents. 
It was largely a matter of guesswork until they collected some actual 
experience for the first few months of the fiscal year 1957. However, 
we think we have relocated that particular budget program quite 
satisfactorily. Also the operation and maintenance of facilities ac- 
tivities had to be relocated to each of the 12 programs in 1957. 

The other changes were of a minor nature and we feel they were 
very firm in the very first month of operation. The principal change 
other than the one I mentioned, the budget program “Supplies and 
minor equipment,” Mr. Chairman, was the field maintenance activity 
which was taken out of an armywide program and put in operation 
and maintenance of facilities and then redistributed. Oddly enough, 
it was that type of change that more or less required our partial transi- 
tion for fiscal year 1957 with a final conversion for fiscal year 1958. 

I believe, sir, that gives you the highlights of the conversion. As 
I mentioned, we transmitted copies of the summary statement to you 
in November which furnishes for your records the exact dollar amounts 
involved. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. LaCrosse. General ? 

General Hutcuison. Mr. Chairman, when we go out with our fund- 
ing we try to take care of all programs known at the time. Obviously, 
from time to time requirements come up which are not known at the 
time of the presentation of the budget to your committee. At the 
beginning of the year the two principal items, that General Lawton 
has already mentioned, in which we had to reprogram funds in order 
to accommodate them, were deferred maintenance and barracks mod- 
ernization. Then during the midyear review we had to accommodate 
other new requirements. Among them were the reorganization of the 
divisions, about which General Taylor has told the committee previ- 
ously, and the organization of the Army missile commands. We had 
to reprogram funds to take care of the dependent medical-care require- 
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ments for which we were not allowed to submit a supplemental. Other 
major items were the increased transportation costs resulting from 
both increased rates and increased requirements not known at the time 
of the original budget, payment of rents for family housing at the 
antiaircraft sites, the establishment of additional self-service supply 
centers, increased land rentals in Okinawa, and many items of smaller 
amounts of money which had to be accommodated. 

Of course, this resulted in deferring those items which we thought 
could best be deferred or canceled. We end up in the programs with 
different amounts than were presented to this committee at the hear- 
ings. We will provide a detailed listing of the changes made, so you 
can see what occurred between the time that the budget was sub- 
mitted to you and what we have now programed in the field for 
execution. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, General. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Report of reprograming— Maintenance and operalion, Army, appropriation, fiscal year 








1957 
| Adjusted net | Programs as 
| program, adjusted by | Net changes 
| Dec, 31, 1956 midyear 
| review 
2000 Command and management. ._-. dct $174, 930,000 | $1738, 921, 200 $1, 008, 800 
2100 Evaluation system_-___-- . 95,481, 000 96, 414, 700 +-933, 700 
2200 Tactical forces and training activities J | 960, 363, 000 964, 561, 350 +4, 198, 350 
2400 Procurement and transportation operation... | 410, 639, 000 441, 815, 900 31, 176, 900 
2500 Supply distribution and maintenance — 803, 585,000 | 764, 931, 100 38, 653, 900 
2600 Army Reserve and ROTC...... ; | 73,914, 000 73, 130, 000 — 784, 000 
27 Joint projects oral | 130, 557, 000 130, 706, 000 +149, 000 
3000 Armywide services (administrative) ...... J |} 78,017,000 77, 815, 300 — 201, 700 
3100 Armywide services (logistics) ._. Sete 67, 943, 000 66, 441, 400 | 1, 501, 600 
3200 Armywide services (finance and accounts) -_-.- | 38, 389, 000 37, 688, 200 —700, 800 
3300 Medical care__-. re my | @134, 054, 750 141, 727, 100 +-6, 772, 350 
3400 Industrial mobilization - -_-- as 85, 268, 000 84, 888, 500 — 379, 500 
Total___ ms 3, 054, 040, 750 3, 054, 040, 750 0 
(*) Transfer of Armed Forces Medical Library to Denart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
(Public Law 941, 84th Cong.)._. 1, 016, 250 = 
Adjusted total. -_- a deli ..~--~|$3,055,057,000 


The net changes indicated above reflect a redistribution among programs of 
funds provided for operation and maintenance of facilities based upon 6 months 
actual experience of operating agencies. In addition, the changes reflect repro- 
graming for a number of unbudgeted items. These items include provision for 
deferred maintenance, barracks modernization, wage-rate increases, reorganiza- 
tion of divisions, increased freight rates, upward adjustment of MSTS tariff 
rates, rental housing at antiaircraft sites, administration of Armed Forces 
Augmentation Act, land rental in Okinawa, single-manager assignments for 
traffic, subsistence, and clothing and textiles, Dependents’ Medical Care Act, 
screening of Ready Reserves, improvements at antiaircraft installations, activa- 
tion of Army missile commands, establishment of additional self-service supply 
centers, increased standardization program, and an increase in the Japanese 
master labor contract. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, there was considerable discussion relat- 
ing to reimbursements when Mr. King was before us. I would like 
you to prepare for the record a statement which sets out a comparison 
of estimated and actual reimbursements for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
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1957; and estimated for 1958, in such form as you think would be most 
useful for the committee. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of estimated and actual reimbursements, direct appropriation accounts 


{In dollars] 
—_——————_— ———————  -?n?BO_RRRnRhvO RRQ” 


Fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation title 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


Military personnel, Army-....-....--------- 
Maintenance and operations, Army 

Reserve personnel, Army meanness 
Army National Guard-..-...-..-.------- 
Promotion of rifie practice........- 


Operation and maintenance, Alaska Com- 


munication system oathied ‘ 


Total annual accounts.................. 


NO-YEAR ACCOUNTS 


Procurement and production, Army - -. 

Military construction, Army 

Research and development, Army - --- 
Total no-year accounts. ._-- 


Appropriation title 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


Military personnel, Army-_-_------- 

Maintenance and operations, Army 

Reserve personnel, Army 

Army National Guard - 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska com- 
munication system_. 


Total annual accounts. - 


NO-YEAR ACCOUNTS 
Procurement and production, Army 
Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces_. 
Research and development, Army 


Total no-year accounts 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 
1955 budget 
document 


$235, 000, 000 
314, 100, 000 
225, 000 


| Estimate in 
fiscal year 
| 1955 budget 
document 





| $550, 000, 000 
1, 315, 000 
6, 200, 000 


557, 515, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Estimate in | 


fiscal year 


1956 budget | 


document 


$10, 694, 000 
87, 707, 000 


300, 000 | 
732, 000 


| 


549, 935, 000 | 


| Estimate in 
fiscal year 
1956 budget 
document 


| $218, 512, 000 
172, 905, 250 


670, 000 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 
1956 budget 
document 


$959, 000, 000 
500, 000 
297, 500 
959, 797, 500 
| 


225, 000 | 


392, 312, 250 | 


| 








Estimate in 


fiscal year 


1957 budget | 


document 


$234, 735, 253 
307, 436, 759 
225, 000 

631, 662 

1, 133 

5,771 


543, 035, 578 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 


1957 budget | 


document 


$972, 777, 306 
67, 992 


9, 514, 452 


982, 359, 750 | 


Fiscal year 1956 


fiscal year 


document 


$130, 000, 000 
131, 300, 000 


Estimate in | 


300, 000 | 


732, 000 | 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 


1957 budget | 1958 budget 


document 


$165, 802, 295 
196, 077, 65¢ 
297, § 
S64, 


47, 63 


99, 433, 000 | 262,332,000 | 363, 089, 254 


Estimate in | 


fiscal year 


1956 budget | 


document 


$519, 000, 000 


289, 000 


519, 289, 000 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 
1957 budget | 
document 


$720, 000, 000 


500, 000 


10, 000, 000 


730, 500, 000 


Estimate in 
fiscal year 
1958 budget 
document 


$783, 575, 440 
440, 726 

600 

1, 006, 766 


785, 023, 532 





Actual collec- 
tions July 1, 
1954, through 
Feb. 28, 1957 


$253, 420, 761 
339, 476, 588 
217, S90 

700, 402 

1, 133 


6, 935 


593, 823, 709 


Actual collec- 
tions July 1, 
1954, through 
June 30, 1955 


$1, 065, 398, 030 
88, 574 
616, 768 


1, 066, 103, 372 


Actual collec- 
tions July 1, 
1955, through 
Feb. 28, 1957 


362, 287, 


Actual collee- 
tions July 1, 
1955, throug! 
June 30, 1956 


204, 732 
440, 726 


600 
718, 174 


sod 


364, 232 
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Comparison of estimated and actual reimbursements, direct appropriation 
accounts—Continued 





Fiscal year 1957 








Appropriation title Estimates in Estimates in| Actual col- 
| fiscal year | fiscal year lections 

1957 budget | 1958 budget | July 1, 1956 
document | document through 

Feb. 28, 1057 





Ey RENN BIN so on oo sons 5 ng wna peecpcenece -| $140, 000,000 | $169,610,000 | $92,856, 878 
Maintenance and operations, Army---__-.._..._..- ..------| 118,000,000 215, 000, 000 104, 412, 274 
Reserve personnel, Army- -_-_-- sekenctsvbeas . ad 400, 000 | 400, 000 | 301, 714 
oi ha dviinaptcecemncbscopeaecapacnce 800, 000 | 300, 000 | 579, 663 
Promotion of rifle practice ---_-- | a wesésesnie 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication system. |-- sitcmaaal 5,000 | 9, 625 
——— | -~——)—- Oe 
Total annual accounts-_____. Te a 250, 200, 000 ES 815, 000 | 198, 160, 154 
NO-YEAR ACCOUNTS Pes acta rrr iweeen DST Lane ar 

i 
Procurement and production, spay. par _..| 555, 000, 000 | 941, 181, 673 238, 783, 004 
Military construction, Army---- ; sion pakcaeeee | 8, 000, 000 4, 015, 096 
Research and development, Army-.---- nha wh anew bade Geeen --| 10,000, 000 7, 000, , 000 3, 345, 397 
Total no-year accounts...............-.-..-.---------- -} 565,000,000 | 956, 181, ¢ 673 | 246, 143, 497 








ean ‘ | In fiscal year 
Appropriation title | 1958 budget 
| document 


a ——— $$ | 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 
Military personnel, Army $174, 770, 000 


Maintenance and operations, Army : | 982° 000, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army- ---. coe . ea 500, 000 
Army National Guard - -- ‘ | 800, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice-__- ona coteats i , 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication system. -_- | 27, 000 
Total annual accounts. - -- cuaeeere nite seafacs eee | 458, 097, 000 
NO-YEAR ACCOUNTS ; 
Procurement and production, Army ---.----- oe : | 349, 032, 000 
Military construction, Army ‘ 13, 000, 000 
Research and development, Army... - ; jes. : 7, 000, 000 
Total, no-year accounts. . -- : 369, 032, 000 


VARIATIONS BETWEEN ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


The reasons for variations betwen estimated and actual reimbursements or 
between initial and later estimates of reimbursements for fiscal years 1955 
through 1958 can be briefly summarized as follows: 


Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 appropriations 

Forecasting of reimbursements was made uncertain by the advent of new 
procedures occasioned by the establishment of the Army stock fund. 

In fiscal year 1957 research and development items formerly on a cited fund 
basis were again included with reimbursables as a result of a Department of 
Defense directive. 


Fiscal year 1957 appropriations 
Variations in maintenance and operations were occasioned chiefly by new types 


of reimbursements not collected in previous years (e. g., reimbursement for re- 
search and development support; rebuild of stock fund property). 


RR ote TCR 
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Differences shown in “Military personnel, Army,” are due mainly to accelerated 
sales of the new green uniform and accessories through clothing sales stores and 
to revised estimates of sales of subsistence to other military departments and 
the Reserve components. 


Revisions of the research and development estimates are the result of reevalua- 
tion of the effects of the above mentioned Department of Defense directive to 
change from the cited fund to the reimbursable basis. 

Fiscal year 1958 appropriations 


The increase over fiscal year 1957 in the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion is due largely to the Army’s activity as joint agent for the dependents’ 
medical care program. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT 


Mr. Srxes. Also we would like to have for the record a statement 
showing the amount of support furnished other services for which 
the Army is not reimbursed. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Department of the Army estimated value of assistance or support furnished other 
agencies without reimbursement in fiscal year 1958 


[All dollar amounts in thousands] 


| | 

| DOD di- Other 

Appropriation | Air Force | Navy ricted ac- | agencies Total 
| | tivities 





' 

Operation and maintenance, Army-.--- $71, 950.8 | $13,036.8 | $154,340.0 | $2,020.6 | $24 
Military personnel, Army 118, 335. 0 16, 637.0 15, 047.0 | 120,563.0 | 27 
Procurement and production, Army 7, 000. 0 | 2, 000. 0 20, 519. 0 

Research and development, Army--.-..-.--- 3, 993.0 | 1, 401.0 28, 000. 0 

Alaska Communications System 1, 100.0 

Army National Guard | 1, 248.0 | 

Promotion of Rifle Practice a 





203, 626. 8 33, 404. 8 218, 206. 0 123, 463. 6 


REDUCTION IN MAN-YEAR STRENGTH UNDER OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, on page 7 you state with reference to 
the operation and maintenance appropriation : 

In this appropriation the reduction in man-year strength produced lessened 
requirements in certain areas. 

I think a further explanation of that would be apropos. You may 
complete that for the record, giving us the details on it. 

General Lawton. There was a reduction from 1,034,000 to approxi- 
mately 1 million man average strength reduced requirements across 
the board where individuals required support. That is the money we 
had available to take care of the unprogramed unbudgeted require- 
ments which were placed on us in fiscal year 1957, many of which 
were due to legislation of the 84th Congress for which no funds were 
appropriated and, to increased w: age scales and passenger and freight 

‘ates over which the Army had no control. 








(The information referred to follows :) 


The reduced strengths, in order to preserve the combat capability of the Army, 
did not generally result in inactivation of units. Instead the reductions were 
absorbed in maintaining selected units at less than authorized strengths. Ac- 
cordingly, installation and facilities such as depots, warehouses, dispensaries, 
schools were not closed, but retained their active status to support. reduced 
strengths. 

This, in turn, meant that the savings accruing from these reduced strengths 
were not directly proportioned to the strength reduction. Included in these sup- 
port costs are such activities as school training, communications facilities, 
central heating plants, morale, and welfare facilities, maintenance of organi- 
zational equipment, and similar activities which, if reduced at all because of a 
reduction in strength at a given installation are not reduced in direct propor- 
tion to the average support costs of an individual. Such strength reductions 
do, however, permit savings through inactivation of barracks spaces, lower 
utilities bills, and similar variable costs. These savings have been reprogramed 
wherever possible to take care of unbudgeted requirements. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Sr«zs. I note that the problem of material reduction in the 
cost of travel is still an unsolved one, although apparently the Army 
has made a very sincere effort to bring those costs down. The item 
costs, individual costs, both freight and manpower, are continually 
increasing due to decisions by Government traffic agencies which per- 
mit higher charges to be made by the transportation companies. 

Yonsequently you have an increasingly difficult problem in bringing 
down travel costs. 

Are you satisfied that the Army is doing everything it can to hold 
this item in line or do you feel that there are other steps which can 
be taken and which you are prepared to suggest to this committee ? 

General Lawton. There are additional steps being taken all the 
time in every area in which we can think up new ideas is, Mr. Chair- 
man, to try to reduce these costs. The committee in the last 2 years 
has been critical of the Army and the amount of money used for 
travel. We have been very cognizant of those criticisms. In the in- 
terest of economy, trying to satisfy the committee, and trying to 
operate more efficiently, we have put a great deal of effort along this 
line. The G—1 deputy and staff personnel witnesses who will follow 
will discuss the changes which have been made, improvements in 
permanent change of station travel. I have a list which I will be glad 
to submit for the record of steps which the various commanders have 
reported to us that they have taken in TDY such as within their head- 
quarters staffs, putting dollar restrictions on the amounts that can be 
used by various agencies for'travel. 

Mr. Srxes. You may do so. 

(The information ietered to follows :) 


CONTROL OF TDY TRAVEL, FrscaAL YEAR 1957 


In accordance with page 23 of House Report No. 2104, the following measures 
have been implemented by commanders to control use of TDY travel during 
fiscal year 1957: 

1. Strict control is exercised to insure that only minimum essential travel is 
performed. 

2. Travel requests are generally reviewed and processed at a single control 
point, usually in the Office of the Chief of Staff or the executive office of the 
command, to assure effective coordination of the planning and use of travel 
funds. 
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8. Particular emphasis has been placed on the consolidation of missions to a 
single traveler to any particular area. 

4. Where possible, stations are furnished detailed information in advance as 
to each itinerary, to assure prompt completion of business. 

5. Travel requests are reviewed to avoid weekend or holiday layovers. 

6. Utilization of nonduty hours for travel, where practicable, so that full 
use may be available for normal working hours to complete the mission expedi- 
tiously. 

7. Travel is performed by Government vehicles or private conveyances when 
more economical to the Government. 

8. Establishment or realinement of geographical boundaries with the intent 
to reduce time spent in per diem travel status and to shorten distances traveled. 
Examples of this are in the Army Audit Agency and Quartermaster. 

9. Employees occupy Government quarters generally. 

10. Increased use of correspondence and/or electrical media are utilized in 
lieu of travel. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like a comprehensive statement on policies and 
limitations as applied to medical care of dependents. I realize this 
is not the place for a full discussion. I will want a full discussion 
later. Already criticism is coming from the field about abuses in the 
program of medical care of dependents. I want to go into this 
pretty thoroughly. 

(The statement referred may be found on p. 828.) 


COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH REORGANIZATION OF COMBAT DIVISIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to know what costs are associated with and 
required by the reorganization of the combat divisions. 


COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH REORGANIZATION OF COMBAT DIVISIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The principal element of costs ($6 million) to the operation and maintenance 
appropriation for support of the reorganization of the Army’s combat divisions 
is transportation cost. New equipment must be shipped to units from the de- 
pots, and some of the old equipment must be turned in. The operation and main- 
tenance appropriation pays transportation costs on major equipment purchased 
under the procurement and production appropriation, as well as those transpor- 
tation costs for supplies and equipment purchased under the operation and 
maintenance appropriation. The other major element of cost is for required 
spare parts and equipment to be purchased from the Army stock fund ($5,200,000). 


SOURCE OF UNBUDGETED ITEMS 


Mr. Srxes. How were unbudgeted items approved and by whom, 
and what congressional concurrence was required or obtained ? 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


SouRCE OF UNBUDGETED ITEMS, FIscat YEAR 1957 
(Items listed on p. 152) 


1. Congressional action or concurrence: 

(a) Dependent Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong. ). 

(b) Survivor Benefit Act (Public Law 881, 84th Cong. ). 

(ce) Doctor-Dentist Incentive Act (Public Law 497, 84th Cong.). 

(d@) Reserve Readjustment Pay Act (Public Law 676, 84th Cong.). 

(e) Deferred maintenance program (H. Rept. No. 2104, 84th Cong.). 

(f) Baracks modernization program (H. Rept. No. 2104, 84th Cong.). 
2. Directed or required by other agencies: 

(a) Wage rate increase, French and Korean nationals (Department of De- 

fense State Department). 
91288—57——_10 
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(b) Freight rate increase (Interstate Commerce Commission). 
(c) MSTS tariff adjustment (Department of Defense). 
3. Department of the Army priority requirements (included in request to com- 

mittee for reprograming of fiscal year 1957 funds) : 

(a) Reorganization of combat divisions. 

(b) Establishment of combat developments test and experimentation center, 

(c) Activation of Army missile commands. 

(d@) Rental payments for additional family housing at antiaircraft sites 
(also authorized by Public Law 968, 84th Cong.). 

(e) Increased student training loads at antiaircraft and guided missile 
schools. 


STATUS OF SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. Two years ago we were told there was a good prospect 
that the Alaska communication system would be sold. I would like 
to know what has happened to that prospect. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


STATUS OF SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


A legislative proposal which would authorize the sale of the Alaska com- 
munication system (an Army-owned and operated system) to private ownership 
was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget has withheld action on this proposal pending 
coordination with other Federal agencies who have an interest in the disposal of 
the system. 

A committee has been formed under the chairmanship of the Army to obtain 
the departmental positions of the Commerce, Interior, Agriculture, Justice, 
and Federal Communications Commission on the disposition of the land, build- 
ings, rights-of-way, etc. 

The Army expects the above-mentioned committee to complete its study 
by November 1957. 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1958, 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. This final question: We have information which indi- 
cates that your request for new production and procurement funds 
is beyond the amount actually required, that there is really additional 
carryover money which you had not planned to utilize this year 
but had planned to carry over for still another fiscal year. If there 
is available production and procurement money in carryover funds 
we want to know how much, and why it should not be used in fiscal 
1958. 

General Lawton. The budget justifications on this point show 
estimated unobligated balances of $816 million to be carried over to 
fiscal year 1959. The composition of this amount, as well as the 
reasons for requesting carryover funds in this appropriation, will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1958, PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


The unobligated balance, of $815.9 million represents a reserve which will be 
available as working capital to permit an orderly continuity in the procurement 
program going into fiscal year 1959 as noted in subparagraphs (@) through (c) 
below. Also, a portion of this balance ($251 million) represents an unearned 
reserve of mutual assistance program funds which will be required to complete 


the procurement or replacement of material in fiscal year 1959. 
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The Army’s method of financing its major procurement account is based on 
having 90 to 120 days of funds carried over at the end of each fiscal year. 
Three principal reasons may be cited as follows: 

(a) Section 1311. Public Law 663, 83d Congress, prohibits the recording of 
obligations until certain definite criteria have been met. However, where 
definite contingent liabilities exist, the Army must hold funds in a legal reserve 
to cover such obligations. Specific examples of such liabilities are the overrun 
clause required in the procurement of items such as ammunition components, 
contract provisions authorizing engineering changes, renegotiation provisions, 
spare-parts clauses wherein the parts will not be identified until the prototype 
can be tested. 

(b) Working capital: Major procurement contracting, by its very nature, 
requires an administrative lead time of from 90 to 120 days. Such time-con- 
suming actions as the development of specifications, the review of industry 
capabilities, the call for and development of bids, analysis of bids and awarding 
of contracts, take place in this period. These actions, however, could not be 
started unless the Army knew funds existed in the appropriation to cover the 
contract if the final action materializes. Industry, large and small, has shown 
the greatest reluctance to negotiate until they are assured that funds have 
been appropriated and are available. 

In consequence of the above, if we are to have continuity of procurement 
operations, it is essential that a reasonable reserve be carried over each year 
to assure financing of administrative lead time. Im the past, the Army has 
felt that the minimum of 6 months procurement funds was essential for this 
purpose, but now believes that since new appropriations are normally made 
in early July, 90 to 120 days is a sufficient safety margin. 

(c) Emergency fund requirement: The existence of the carryover reserve 
also operates as a safety in the event of international emergencies, such as 
the Vietnam incident in the Far East and the one we came close to in the Middle 
East recently. Should such an emergency necessitate an expansion of the 
production base supporting the military establishment, the existence of the 
carryover reserve permits initial financing upon the approval of the congres- 
sional.committees. The full appropriation process requiring legislative action 
would normally require much more time. 

For details, see chart set forth below: 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958—Procurement and 
production, Army 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Total | Reserved in 
unobligated | Planned for | fiscal year 
Requirement for balances | balance j|commitment| 1958 for 
| available in in fiseal | carryover 
fiscal year | year1958 | into fiscal 
1959 year 1959 
dicts : ne bicin . ———} —__—— 
For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items 4 at $95, $95, 000 | 0 
For subsequent engineering changes 55, 55, 000 
For first destination transportation costs 2. 2, 000 
For initial spares ; | 35, | 35, 000 
For work after delivery of ships 5 | 0 
For price redeterminations | 0 
For continuity of the procurement program E ¢ | 0 ' $264, 900 
For procurement or replacement of materiel to be delivered to | 
military assistance program (amounts not included in above | 
categories) - bell 251, 0 251, 000 
For all other purposes (total) | 3, 3, 000 0 
Estimated carryover against orders placed with others 
(MIPR’s, etc.) - - (79, (79, 000) 0 
Estimated carryover resulting from delays in design or | 
specifications - - - | 0 0 
Estimated carryover resulting from reprograming 2, 2, 000) | 
Estimated carryover for continuity of operation of lab- 
oratories, ete. _ | (4, (4, 000) 
Estimated carryover resulting from contractual lead time (9, 000) (9, 000) 
All other (including working funds) ______-_- os 5 (19, 000) (19, 000) 


300, 000 


Total unobligated balance (DOD financial plan) -__------ 815, 900 


These funds would be held in reserve by Bureau of the Budget at June 30. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Riley. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Rirey. In regard to the deferred maintenance, which you are 
reducing by only 10} percent a year, would there not be additions that 
accumulate which would come into the picture? In other words, 
where you are going so slowly in taking care of your deferred main- 
tenance, aren’t other deferred items being added to it? 

General Lawron. I believe I understand what you mean. I think 
it comes down to the problem that we have had here a few years— 
over many years—of a definition of what is deferred maintenance and 
how you classify it and how you add up the totals of deferred main- 
tenance. Deferred maintenance is, generally, something that you 
wanted to do this year that you had to put off until a future date. 

Mr. Rirery. Is there not some criteria as to when maintenance is 
required ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. There is a normal standard of mainte- 
nance for which we budget. Now, if we do not budget enough, if 
costs go up, which I believe they have, and if for some reason or other 
an additional requirement which is not foreseen comes into the main- 
tenance area and we need money which we do not have in a particular 
year, an additional amount is added to the deferred-maintenance back- 
log. Mr. Flood at times uses the expression to describe this problem, 
where we cut something off the bottom of the blanket and sew it on 
the top. I think that applies very much to this deferred-maintenance 
area where we keep cutting off the bottom of the deferred maintenance. 
Then, if we are not able to do all that we should do in any particular 
year, then that amount is added on to the top. Our figures show that 
at the end of this year we would end up with about an $84 million 
backlog. That isa statistical figure. 

Mr. Rrrxy. About how much do you spend on maintenance? Can 
you give us an estimate? Can you give us an estimate for it Army- 
wide each year? 

General Lawton. My recollection, sir, is around $165 million. It is 
pretty close to that. Our problem, as we told you last year, is in trying 
to estimate at this time of the year what is going to be the deferred- 
maintenance backlog, how much we are going to do by the 30th of 
June. Then there is the question of the use of funds in the last 2 
months of the fiscal year. That is a good time to do maintenance work, 
outside work in the various posts, camps, and stations. You are at that 
time painting, repairing roads, and other outside repair work that has 
to be done, such as roofing and so on. 

As brought out yesterday in these reimbursable areas, some of these 
activities that are reimbursable have to be done. For example, in 
Operation Mercy, as General Hutchinson brought out yesterday, we 
fee] there is about a $7 million requirement in : that area. We have 
been reimbursed only $4 million at this time. We will apply for 
the additional $3 million to pay us for the work we are doing for 
ISA in that area. If, for some reason or other, we do not get that 
money, I feel sure that—as a general remark—it would come out 
of the maintenance area. You have to pay your employees. You have 
to pay your telephone bills, your light bills, just as we all operate our 
individual accounts at home. If you do not have the additional money, 
you probably drop off fixing a sidewalk or painting the house. You 
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must do certain things. You must pay utility bills and certain other 
requirements that are necessary for day-to- day living. This is one 
area in which the commanders, ‘with their flexibility of operating and 
of using their money, are able to use their money for the essential 
requirements of paying certain operating bills. As a result, I am 
sure that, when additional operating money is needed, it comes out of 
the maintenance area. Maybe, at the beginning of the fiscal year when 
they have money again, they have paid ‘their bills, and there is money 
available, they again pick up their maintenance and bring it up to 
date. Our records show that for last year we were behind schedule 
at the time we discussed this matter with this committee. We had not 
obligated as much in that area as we thought we would. We received 
reimbursements towards the end of the year and the deutschemarks 
factor entered into that problem. We were not sure what deutsche- 
marks we were going to get for support from May 6 to June 30. 
When we received the deutschemarks, that made dollars available and 
these were applied to the deferred maintenance area and brought 
the operation in that area up to the $20 million mark, which the Com- 
mittee desired us to do and which we had hoped to do. As a result 
we brought our program back on schedule. Incidentally, we feel that 
a backlog of deferred maintenance of about $50 million ought to be 
on hand at all times for efficient operation. 

Mr. Rirxy. That would not be out of line? 

General Lawton. No, sir. We do not want to get down to zero, 
because I think it would affect the efficiency of our maintenance 
operation. 


BARRACKS-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Riney. I have been of the opinion for some time that our main- 
tenance costs are high because we have been trying for a long time 
to maintain eee that were intended for temporary structures. 
Personally, I do not feel it is always economical to try to keep up 
and rehabilitate these old buildings. I think that, as fast as can be, 
they should be replaced with construction of a more permanent char- 
acter that does not require such heavy maintenance. I realize that 
you have certain overhead that is going to continue all the time, but 
your heavy maintenance costs coming from these old mobilization- 
type buildings might be cut. 

General Lawton. I believe you are correct, Mr. Riley. Our gen- 
eral plan is not to put any more money than we have to into the tem- 
porary structures, particularly if there is going to be an opportunity 
to replace them in a matter of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Ritey. Yet the Army spends a good many millions of dol- 

$25 million—to reconstruct some of the old barracks and some 
of them may be good. However, I know some of them are in pretty 
bad shape. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. The barracks that we rehabilitate, 
Mr. Riley, are those that are sound and on which the dollar investment 
will produce a good return. 

Mr. Ritry. A good many that I have seen were rather flimsy when 
they were constructed. 

General Lawton. I have been in these barracks that are rehabili- 
tated. I believe there are some at Belvoir, and there may be some 
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at Fort Myer, I am not sure. I believe that the engineers do a re- 
markable job in improving those buildings. They line the buildings 
and install floor coverings, put in toilet facilities and showers on 
the second floor where they were initially only on the first floor 
and so forth. I believe that for a small amount of money per bar- 
racks they do an excellent job. Those barracks will be good for a 
number of years. Under our present plan of building, with the 
amount of money that we get from year to year, on a long-range plan 
of building permanent construction, it will be a good many years 
before we will have permanent, concrete big barracks at these installa- 
tions to replace those that they are now rehabilitating. 

Mr. Riney. Are these barracks that you plan to rehabilitate, sound ? 
I want to see you save the money, but if the foundations are rather 
flimsy, as they are in some instances, and the understructure is not 
heavy enough to carry the weight that you have to put on them with 
increased plumbing and all that sort of thing, then you are going 
to have to have decreasing depreciation. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; but those factors are all taken into 
consideration by the engineers in their rehabilitation performance. 

Mr. Rizr. When you rehabilitate these barracks, as you propose 
to do with this $25 million, what do you estimate the useful life of 
them will be from here on out ? 

General Lawton. Of the rehabilitated barracks? 

Mr. Ritzer. Yes. 

General Lawton. They will be good for at least 10 years. We 
figure it will be at least that time before we have an opportunity at 
these posts to replace those particular barracks. That does not mean 
there would not be any permanent construction at these posts. 

Mr. Rizr. So, you think that by the expenditure of $25 million, 
you can add 10 years of life to how many living quarters, or barracks 
for how many people? 

General Lawton. General Van Wagoner, do you have that? 

; Mr. Rizxy. If you do not have it now, you can put it in the record 
ater. 

General Van Waconer. There are 940 buildings involved in that. 

Mr. Ritey. Approximately how many people? Will you put that 
in the record ? 

General Van Wagoner. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

Approximately 46,000 improved spaces will be provided in the fiscal year 1957 
barracks improvement program. 

General Lawton. There are 140 at Fort Jackson. The whole 
amount for the Third Army was $2,784,000. Fort Gordon, Jackson, 
Stewart, Benning, and McClellan, 4 posts involved. 


INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Ritxy. With reference to the increased fund requirements for 
travel, General, about what is the increase in train and freight rates 
for both water and rail travel? Can you give me a percentage figure 
on that ? 

General Lawton. On the rate increases ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 
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General Lawron. I have a figure here for March 1956. There was 
a countrywide freight increase of 6 percent. In eastern railroads there 
was a7 percent increase in December 1956. 

Mr. Ritey. Passenger rates ? 

General Lawton. Countrywide 5 percent in May 1956 ; countrywide, 
pullman, 7.5 percent. In January of 1957 there was a coach increase 
of 5 percent and a pullman increase of 7 percent. 

r. Ritey. Over and above the increase of last year ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. Then in February 1957, the eastern 
railroads had a coach-rate increase of 5 percent. I believe there has 
been another one recently that is not on my list, within the last month. 

Mr. Ritzy. If you could put the accurate figures in the record, it 
would be helpful to us. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 151.) 

Mr. Ritey. That makes quite an item in your travel? 

General Lawron. It does, sir, and something we have been fighting 
the last couple of years. 


FIRING RANGE PROBLEM, FORT SILL 


Mr. Rrixry. I am glad to see that you have resolved the problem 
out at Fort Sill. Is the agreement reached between the Department 
of the Interior and the Army satisfactory ? 

General Lawton. It appears to be a workable arrangement. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you put in the record at this point the agreement 
arrived at? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do so. 

(The material requested follows :) 


The following text is a Department of the Interior position in regard to the 
Fort Sill firing range problem. The Army has agreed in principal with the 
five points as stated below. Details are being worked out at the local level. 

“The Department of the Interior feels that the following five points summarize 
its position on proposed use by the Army of a portion of the Wichita Mountains 
National Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma. The Department also believes this 
position will be supported by conservation organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The Department further believes that these five points represent the maxi- 
mum in concessions consistent with its responsibility for administration of the 
area. The points are: 

“1, That a new, 10-year, use permit be offered to the Army for the establish- 
ment of a wedge-shaped buffer zone along the south boundary of the refuge, 
consisting of approximately one-third of the 10,700-acre tract, which would 
exclude the Boulder Camp, and the public-use facilities at Post Oak and Treas- 
ure Lakes. (The exact diagonal northern boundary line of said buffer zone 
to be defined clearly and accurately on a map prepared by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service.) 

“2. That the Army agree to relocate, and rebuild at its expense outside of 
said buffer zone, facilities comparable to those in the Elm Springs Camp pres- 
ently in that area, thereby removing all reason for public use of said buffer zone; 
and to relocate, and rebuild at its expense, the Indiahoma Road so that it will 
run around and outside both the buffer zone and classified devices on the military 
lands in a way that it can be kept open to traffic at all times. (The site for the 
replacement of the Elm Springs Camp, and the right-of-way for the relocation of 
= road to be subject to the approval of the United States Fish and Wildlife 

rvice. ) 

“3. That the Army agree to keep State Highway No. 49 into the Refuge 
open at all time when there is no danger from firing, and to suspend firing, if 
necessary, to permit passage of school buses. 
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“4. That the Army agree to deliver to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service a new copy of the firing schedule for the impact area south of the 
refuge whenever there is a change in the plans, so that the personnel of the 
Service may enter the buffer zone in safety for the proper discharge of their 
duties and responsibilities in refuge management. 

‘5. That the Army agree that said buffer zone shall not be used as an im- 
pact area; that it will patrol the area at regular intervals for the recovering 
of duds, and for the prevention of fires that may occur as the result of firing 
on the adjacent range to the south; and will assist in preventing hunting on the 
refuge lands by either military or civilian personnel.” 


INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Ritxy, You have already given us an estimate of the passenger 
and cargo rate increases, and so forth. Now, could you give us some 
idea of the increase in cost due to the number of dependents and 
enlisted personnel entitled to increased allowances / 

General Lawton. I can give you some dollar figures on it, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. I would rather have it in a lump-sum amount. 

General Lawton. The increased railroad passenger and freight 
rates caused an increase in our dollar requirements of $8 million. 
That is, including the rates and workload factor. The MSTS pas- 
senger and cargo area there showed an increase of $8.1 million. 

Mr. Rizzy. What about your increased allowances ¢ 

General Lawton. $14 million. The greater than average pay rate 
resulting from that produced a requirement of $44.1 million. The 
doctors’ and dentists’ pay, under Public Law 497, was $6.8 million. 
The readjustment pay, Public Law 676, was $11.5 million. The sur- 
vivor benefits law, Public Law 881, was $23.9 million. 

Mr. Ritey. The total ¢ 

General Lawton. $116.4 million. That is, of increases. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be helpful to have that set out in a chart form 
so that we can explain, I think, better to the members as a whole that 
point? ‘Those increases relate to action primarily taken by the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Ritey. That is true. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizr. On the record. 

In spite of the fact, General, that the Army is making every effort 
to reduce its travel and transportation charges, it has not been able 
to effect the savings that it would like to make because of the increase 
in freight and travel rates which have been put into effect by the rail- 
roads. This committee would like to have the dates and percentage 
increases on a chart showing the increased costs for this item. The 
committee would also like to have a chart in the record at this point 
showing the increases due to the action of the Congress, over which 
the Army has no control. This refers to the items which we have 
just discussed. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I will be glad to insert that information 
in the record. 
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(The material requested follows :) 


The Interstate Commerce Commission authorized the following percentage 
increases in railroad tariff rates: 


Freight rate increases 


March 1956: Percent 
Countrywide __---__- 
December 1956: 
I i 1 se chile le das tinlanias gaabinienhnarearmnedinsiiinaatemadindebicuirenaasial aan 
Western railroads__..__________ LeU La tol a ue tee 
Interterritorial Seicarikectiia/ gn SL eeatae 
eneeary. 100¢ : Gouthern. railroads: isc accion et a 


Passenger rate increases 
May 1956: 
Countrywide: 
First class and coach 
PUROOM io luitah ooo 2k) eels. hee Sas i ee x 
January 1957: 
West of Mississippi River, countrywide: 
First class and coach 
Pullman 
February 1957: East of Mississippi River, first class and coach_- 


Cost in fiscal year 1958 of new legislation enacted by the 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
[Millions] 


Survivor Benefit Act (Public Law 881) ------__-_----_-_-_-________---. $47.8 
Doctor-Dentist Incentive Act (Public Law 497) 6.9 
Readjustment pay for personnel involuntarily released (Public Law 676)_ 11.0 
Dependent Medical Care Act (Public Law 569) ee ne 
Contributions to civil service retirement (Public Law 854)_____---___-___ 85.1 
ROTC flight training (Public Law 879) .4 


iS 2 


UNBUDGETED COST$ AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 


Mr. Ritry. General, I also note that you had some required expenses 
that were unbudgeted as they developed since the committee hearings 
of last year. Would you place in the record at this point a chart show- 
ing these unbudgeted costs and requirements ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I will insert that in the record at this 
point—a list of those dollar requirements. 
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(The material requested follows:) 


FiscaL YEAR 1957 UNBUDGETED CoSTs AND REQUIREMENTS 


Following is a list of unbudgeted costs and requirements in fiscal year 1957 
which have developed since the committee hearings of last year (MPA and M&O 
appropriations) : 

Cost 
Item (millions) 
Increased compensation for doctors and dentists (Public Law 497, 84th 

ia csi certains pin dNeeeialinadcannbionaismiittaaseemiande Made SiS ee PaaSes $6.8 
Readjustment pay for personnel involuntarily separated (Public Law 676, 

SONI iki ecesiniceskcanalgaatinand bamiremienicel tabbottenisiincmaneaegernenermenanenme tb Sebald 11.5 
Survivor Benefit Act (Public Law 881, 84th Cong.) ~-.__---------____--- 23.9 
Dependent Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) ~-....__-_-__-- 8.3 
Administration of Armed Forces Augmentation Act (Public Law 737, 84th 

I at cht deat inka nibh cil eaten lh citar tiengninseiagicen enema en ees tpsnpssiplotici che -4 
ROTC flight training (Public Law 879, 84th Cong.) ~-...-------------_- ‘ 
Increased requirements for allowances to dependents_____-____---------~- 14.0 
Greater increases in actual average pay rates than were anticipated from 

Career Incentive Act of 1955 (Public Law 20, 84th Cong.)_..---._---- 44.1 
Increase in MSTS passenger and cargo rates (DOD-approved and beyond 

Army control) 

Increase in rail passenger and freight rates (ICC-approved and beyond 

Army control) 

Pay increases for French and Korean nationals (employees) (beyond 

Army control) 

Increase in Japanese master labor contract (beyond Army control) 
eeGueeecnee Oe Cae WOME GEVENEOMIM ee 
Establishment of combat developments experimentation center 
Activation of Army missile commends... nee 
Rental payments for additional family housing at antiaircraft sites (Public 
iE hia) As Linares eden balan betel 
Increase in student training requirements at antiaircraft and guided- 
missile schools due to expanding Nike program 
Land rental in Okinawa 
Deferred maintenance program (committee report, 84th Cong.) —~-------_- 
Barracks modernization program (committee report, 84th Cong.) —------ 
Single manager assignments for traffic, subsistence, clothing, and textiles 

(DOD directive) 

I a oa se aa elehresigc cabs giant perio ine emigiagibGe aaa eoiacaigie 
Improvements at antiaircraft installations______._._._._._._______--_-_------ 
Establishment of additional self-service supply centers_.._..........----- 
Increased standardization program (DOD directive) 

Operation of “Modern Army Supply System” (project MASS) 

AFSWP support (DOD directive) 

Rehabilitation of Camp Drum, N. Y 

Support of Northeast Air Command (NEAC) 

Plan “Swaggerstick” (classified operations plan) 

Army Pictorial Center (placing under industrial fund) 

Antijamming project (classified) 


Perea wee ser 
CORA FS AND 


bn 


— 


Poe 90 b*, 
ASCMDRAUAARPONH 


errr. 


General Lawron. I might say that under Survivor Benefits Act the 
Army National Guard has a fiscal year 1957 cost of $400,000 and there 
is $630,000 under the “Reserve personnel, Army,” program. They 
are smaller amounts but nevertheless important. 
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CHANGE MADE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET IN PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Rixy. I would like to have, General, for the benefit of the 
committee a little broader explanation of the change in policy made 
by the Bureau of the Budget which you discussed on page 8 and 
page 9 of your statement. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

The change made by the Bureau of the Budget in presenting the fiscal year 
1958 procurement and production, Army appropriation was to include in the 
direct obligations the sale of equipment and supplies made from stock which do 


not require replacement in kind. The changes made by the Bureau of the 
Budget have no effect upon new obligational authority. 


| 
| 


at | ~ 
Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 





BEFORE CHANGE MADE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


| } 
Army program | $1, 568, 529, $1, 386, 000,000 | $1, 194, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations , 529, | 1,386, 000, 000 1, 194, 000, 000 


Sales from stock (to be financed from reimbursements) -- 269, 000, 000 | 200, 000, 000 
Procurement for other customers_...............-..----- 130, 191, 855 245, 000,000 | 3 





Total reimbursable obligations.......... ‘teat 455, 191, 855 514, 000, 000 
Total obligations 2, 023, 720, 954 | 1, 900, 000, 000 








AFTER CHANGES MADE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Army program 1, 568, 529,099 | 1, 386, 000, 000 
Sales from stock (to be financed from reimbursements) -- 325, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations | 1,893, 529,099 | 1,655, 000, 000 | ™ 1, 394, 000, 000 





Procurement for other customers..........-...-.-.-.----| 180, 191, 855 245, 000, 000 | 150, 000, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations.................... 130, 191, 855 | 245, 000, 000 | 150, 000, 000 
ual ~ 2,023, 720,954 | 1,900,000,000 | 1, 544, 000, 000 














Mr. Rirey. Is my understanding correct that this chart shows your 
direct obligations for all money that you may generate not used to 
replace in kind? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. You will recall that last year, and I 
think it has been true over a number of years, we would show above 
the line the amount of money that the Army was asking for for its 
direct program. In this instance, fiscal year 1957, $1,386 million. 
We would show below the line in the reimbursable area all the moneys 
we expected to get in that appropriation as a result of reimburse- 
ment. So our total, as you remarked, showed for the appropriation 
$1,386 million; for reimbursement, $500 million. The Bureau of the 
Budget revised the presentation and this year the budget document 
split the $500 million. That is, where reimbursements were received 
for sales of stock which were excess to the Army requirements and 
we were not going to replace them in kind but use that money to buy 
another type of equipment which would improve our readiness con- 
dition, that amount was for the direct benefit of the Army and should 
be shown above the line, added on to the Army’s direct obligational 
program. Last year it would have spread our money: $200 million 
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for the procurement of items that were not the same as those we sold, 
that is, not for replacement in kind, and $300 million for either direct 
procurement or replacement in kind. It turns out at this time that 
for fiscal year 1957 instead of $200 million, it will be $269 million that 
we will use for replacement of items not in kind. That amount of 
money was added to the Army’s direct obligational program of 
$1,386 million to give a figure of $1,655 million shown in the present 
budget document for fiscal year 1958. 

I wanted to explain to the committee why there was a difference 
in those numbers for the 2 years. They are all the same amounts of 
aoa in general except that the $269 million goes into a different 
place 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not get credit for this money at all? When they 
insist that you be charged with direct obligations, do you get credit 
for it? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we get the money and use it. 

Mr. Ritey. You get the money and use it, but it does not show 
up in your operations as a credit; does it ? 

General Lawron. It would show up as money received by us for 
reimbursements that we are using for procurement of things for the 
Army’s benefit. 

Mr. Ruey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riury. What difference, General Lawton, does this change in 
the policy of the Budget Bureau make in your obligational authority 
and how does it affect your request for appropr iations? 

General Lawton. This change in the method of showing the reim- 
bursables in the budget document does not. affect our request for new 
obligational authority at all, Mr. Chairman, 

I will give a further reply for the record. 

(Information referred to may be found on p. 153.) 


NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, you are asking for less money this 
year for the support of the National Guard because of the reduction 
in strength from 407,000 to 400,000 ? 

General Lawron. We are asking for the same amount of money as 
you appropriated last year, $320 million. We will be using $19 million 
more than we expect to use this year. 

Last year there was appropriated $320 million for the National 
Guard program. We expect we will use $301 million. We are asking 
a total of $320 million for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Ruiter. An increase of $19 million, then; is that right? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ruiter. To what do you attribute that increase ? 

General Lawron. The increase in that appropriation is in the mili- 
tary personnel program where there is an $11 million increase, and 
in the services program where there is a $3 million increase, and in the 
Material Division where there is a $3 million increase. Those are the 
major increases in that area, with a slight increase in the antiaircraft 
program. 
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The increase in this program is largely due to the increased num- 
bers of 6 months’ trainees which we figure we will have in the National 
Guard during fiscal year 1958. That program apparently is picking 
up at this time, and with the impetus given by recent discussions we 

feel we will have a larger requirement. 

Mr. Ritxy. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Mr. Ritry. With regard to Reserve personnel, Army, you have an 
apparent slippage there of some 17,660 personnel, but you are asking 
for an increased appropriation for fiscal 1958. To what do you 
attribute that increase ? 

General Lawron. We are not achieving the program this year which 
we had hoped to achieve. As I remarked, we entered the year with 
17,715 less than our program strength. Instead of ending at 298,600 
we expect to end with 255,900 in the strength in the Reserve Program. 

However, there will be a growth in fiscal year 1958. Our average 
man-year strength in 1957 we estimated at 226,200 and it will be 
276,000 in 1958, an increase of about 50,000 man-years which accounts 
for the additional funds required during fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. River. Your unexpended balances have been reduced from 
$11.3 billion in fiscal year 1955 to an estimated $5.3 billion at the end 
of fiscal year 1958, which is more than a 50-percent reduction. 

At the end of 1958 I believe you estimate you will have only about 
$700 million; is that right ¢ 

General Lawton. Unobligated balance at the end of 1958 will be 
$726 million. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 


TRANSFER OF EXCESS FUNDS IN STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. General Lawton, we might take up at this point the 
question which the chairman broached ; namely, the proposed transfer 
of $88 million from the Army stock fund in fiscal 1958 to funds for 
the procurement of Wherry housing in those areas where there is a 
mandatory requirement under legislation approved by the Congress. 
| should say mandatory under the. interpretation of the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Defense and others. 

It. never appeared to me, and I think it is the consensus of the sub- 
committee, that capital generated by the stock fund fell into the cate- 
gory of unoblig: ited and unexpended funds. 

I know you are not responsible for the interpretation given that by 
the legal lights in the Department of Defense, but is that not a new 
interpretation from a practical point of view of what those words or 
phrases mean ? 
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General Lawton. Mr. Ford, I frankly am not familiar with the 
language or the reasons for the interpretations placed upon it. I 
might say that we in our discussions on this matter last fall came up 
with the fact we would have $300 million excess in our stock fund 
which we would offer for return to the Treasury, and the uses of this 
money in here were made by higher authority. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount the Army feels will be available? 

General Lawron. $300 million. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand the budget document, they contem- 
plate—and I emphasize “contemplate’ the use of $ $88 million of that 
for this Wherry housing program ? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is contemplated in the budget document for the 
remainder of the $300 million; namely, $212 million ? 

General Lawton. $50 million for rescission, $62 million for transfer 
to the Air Force stock fund, and $100 million for transfer to the Air 
Force industrial fund. 

Mr. Ritey. This committee last year and the year before took the 
position that this money which was made available from the stock 
fund should revert to the Treasury and be reappropriated. As far 
as I am concerned I have not changed my opinion on that. 

I just do not think it is a healthy situation for money to be ex- 
pended for purposes other than what it was originally sorlttprinted 
for. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a clean-cut handling of the matter to handle it in 
the way the budget document proposes in my opinion. 

Mr. Mixxer. It seems to me it is a very strange incentive program 
when, because of possible economies through elficienc y, one service 
has been able to release substantial funds to have them siphoned into 
another service. It seems to me it should go back to the Treasury and 
not be charged up to an agency that is not using it. I share the chair- 
man’s view very strongly on that. 

Mr. River. Thank you. 

I am also certain, and I am of the opinion, that many Members of 
Congress were not aware of the fact when this legislation was passed 
last year for the purchase of Wherry housing that funds from the 
stock fund would be used. I think many of us thought it would 
come from savings within the operations ‘of the Department which 
would use it, savings within their own operating funds. 


PROGRAMING OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask a question or two, General Lawton, 
with reference to this chart which is before us. What was actually 
made available in obligational authority for research and development, 
Army in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Lawron. $372 million. 

Mr. Forp. That was the obligational authority made available in 
the law which was enacted ? 

General Lawton. That was for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. The new obligational authority made available for the 
Army? 
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General Lawron. That was for the Army, and there was $28 million 
for the other activities, DOD activities. 

Excuse me, it was $382, not $372, million for the Army and $28 mil- 
lion for DOD. The appropr iation was $410 million. 

Mr. Forp. According to your program you are obligating $418 mil- 
lion ¢ 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The additional $8 million for your programing is coming 
from previously made available obligational authority ? 

General Lawron. That was the thought last year, that we would 
carry over. Now the program has picked up and we expect to use 
that money. There is no change in the program or in the total moneys 
involved. 


DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. In the case of the Army National Guard, what was made 
available in the law in obligational authority for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Lawton. $320 million. 

Mr. Forp. According to your program you intend to obligate $301 
million ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Those are 1-year funds? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What will happen to the difference between what was 
made available and what you intend to obligate? 

General Lawton. That reverts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. Will any of those funds be made available for this 
Wherry housing acquisition ? 

General Lawton. Not as presently planned. There is nothing in 
the budget document, nor am I aware of any information which would 
lead me to that belief. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the $19 million difference will revert to 
the Treasury or lapse? 

General Lawton. That is right. 


DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS FOR ARMY RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What was in the law for Army Reserve personnel in 
obligational authority ? 

Gener ‘al Lawton. $215 million. 

Mr. Forp. Under your program you intend to obligate $184 million ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The difference is what? 

General Lawton. $31 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is again a case of 1-year funds? 

General Lawron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will that be used for the acquisition of Wherry housing? 

General Lawton. It is not so intended. To my know ledge that 
money will revert to the Treasury. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. What was made available in obligational authority for 
military construction, Army Reserve forces in 1957 fiscal year? 

General Lawton. $55 million. 

Mr. Forp. And your program envisages the obligation of $55 mil- 
lion ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir, and that is no-year money. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS FOR DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. This problem of deutschemark equivalent is something 
that I am sure interests this committee. What is the anticipated 
need of the Army in West Germany in fiscal 1958 which could con- 
ceivably draw on deutschemark support ? 

General Lawton. Excluding the Berlin magistrate we estimate we 
could use $239 million in operation and maintenance and $114 million 
in MPA. The Berlin magistrate is $11 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a total of $251.5 million ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the figure for fiscal 1957% 
It is my recollection that that was $224 million. 

General Lawron. $224 million in operation and maintenance and 
$4 million in MPA. The total was $228.9 million, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Why is the figure higher in fiscal 1958 than it was in 
fiscal 1957 ? 

General Hutcuison. This is a figure based on reports from United 
States Army, Europe. I think one of the reasons is that the econ- 
omy of Germany has improved so that they can now manufacture 
and perform services that they formerly could not. 

Also you will recall during the occupation period, and for a period 
after ratification of the contractual arrangements, there were certain 
restrictions on items which the military services could procure, such 
as POL products, and items primarily that Germany had to import 
into their country. 

I would say such restrictions no longer exist. 

Mr. Forp. According to a newspaper article which has just been 
handed me the United States is starting to cut back its forces in 
Germany. If that is true how can we justify a greater expense in 
Germany ? 

General Hutcuison. I think another item is this: We have had 
considerable increases in wages, communications, transportation, and 
the cost of commodities in Germany has gone up, I would estimate, 
10 or 15 percent in the last 2 years. 

General Lawton. Is that the article by Marguerite Higgins? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Is it valid? 

General Lawron. A question came up in the Pentagon the other 
day when it came out, and I cannot find any validity to the article 
as far as totals are concerned. There will be a reorganization of our 
divisions in Germany, but, as explained by General Taylor, that 
doesn’t in general affect the totals that are involved. For example, 
in the corps, the troops instead of being division troops will become 
corps units, and the actual change in Germany is very minimal. 
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Mr. Mixer. Does that reflect at all the change in the line of com- 
munications? Some troops that were in Germany perhaps are being 
stationed in France? 

General Lawron. In that article it might, sir. I an unable to de- 
termine the basis for her remarks in that article. It is not authentic. 

Mr. Miter. There is a movement along the line of communications 
which has been envisaged for some time, moving some of the Ameri- 
can personnel from Germany back into France? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. It would not affect the overall position very much ex- 
cept perhaps to the extent of a few deutschemarks ? 

General Lawton. Yes, and much of that has been done. As Gen- 
eral Hutchison brings out, one of the problems we have been plagued 
with has been increased wages and increased cost of things in Germany 
as well as in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me about the deutschemark sit- 
uation is that we are maintaining, it was just testified, more or less 
the same number of forces there at a greater cost to so maintain them, 
and on the basis of what we understand is the case the contribution 
to the United States by the West German Government is going down. 

At the same time the British forces are being reduced, and yet 
deutschemarkwise or dollarwise the contribution by the West German 
Government to Great Britain is contemplated to go up. 

In the case of France, her forces in effect have been reduced in num- 
bers because of diversions to north Africa, and their benefits by con- 
tributions of deutschemarks are going down to a limited extent but 
certainly not to the extent that our reductions will reflect, plus the 
fact that the West German military contribution is nowhere near, 
in either fiseal 1957 or fiscal 1958, what was contemplated under their 
goals of a year or two ago. It just doesn’t make sense what is hap- 
pening. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, whatever we get in the way of 
deutschemark support under this agreement, the Army hopes it will 
get $34 million for the period from May 6, 1957, through June 30, 
1957. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is necessary to carry out your program as shown 
on the chart above? 

General Lawton. Our funding has been planned on receiving the 
$34 million in deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. According to your testimony, in fiscal 1958 you have a 
general need of deutschemark support of around $250 million? 

General Lawton. Total, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the current State Department proposal goes through 
you will get funded by deutschemarks for this program only to the 
effect of about $107 million. 

General Lawton. This year we have received so far approximately 
$102 million in O. and M. and $5 million for the MPA. We could 
expect about the same amount in fiscal year 1958. 


91288—57——11 
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Mr. Forp. But using the 50 percent figure which has been submitted, 
which we hope is not the final amount, the Army appropriation could 
be reduced to the extent of about $107 million ? 

General Lawron.. No. 

Mr. Miuer. $5314 million. 

General Lawton. We have $107 million in 1957. 

Mr. Forp. It would be about $53 million. 

General Lawron. Not quite. Due to the need to subtract from 
any contribution to the full amount required for the period May 6 to 
June 30, 1957, the offset against dollars with only a 50 percent contri- 
bution would be only on the order of $41 million. 

Mr. Ritry. We will resume at 2:10 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will resume its hearings. 
Mr. Ford, you have some questions, I believe. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR DEFERRED MAINTENANCE AND 
BARRACKS MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Forp. As I understand the record, General Lawton, in fiscal 
1956 $20 million in O. and M. money was made available for deferred 
maintenance, and in fiscal 1957 there is only $10 million, plus $25 
million for barracks modernization. What is in this budget in each 
category for fiscal 1958 ? 

General Lawron. There is no money specifically reserved for either 


of these items in fiscal year 1958. To obtain them we would have 
to get money by reprograming and savings in other areas. 

That is how we obtained the money in prior years. We have not 
received additional money for those purposes as a result of any re- 
programing money for deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the case in barracks modernization, too? I knew 
it was in maintenance. 

General Lawton. Yes. You will recall in the committee report last 
year we stated that if we could possibly find money we would like 
to do $25 million worth of barracks modernization. The committee 
approved it on the basis that we would give a higher priority to the 
lets maintenance, $10 million. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Forp. I gather from the statement on page 4 that the availability 
of funds under the dependent schooling program will be adequate? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We will get an opportunity when the education people 
are up here to go into the program for fiscal 1958 in greater detail. 

General Lawton. Yes. We will be prepared to discuss the program 
in detail. 

(Further discussion appears on pp. 914 and 1448. 

As I remarked at the end of that paragraph, I think our trouble in 
the past has been lack of experience in that area of forecasting the 
number of pupils and teachers. The year before when we came up 
with a shortage and there was criticism of the program in the papers, 
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it was due to the fact that the overseas. areas had predicted the 
would have so many pupils and hired the teachers for that many pupils 
and then the pupils did not materialize, which made a higher cost 
per pupil in that area. Better experience figures have accumulated 


since that time. 
ANALYSIS OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR 1957 


Mr. Forp. Could you give perhaps an amplified explanation of this 
request which the Army has made to the Bureau of the Budget for 
additional funds in fiscal 1957? 

General Lawton. In MPA, sir? 

Mr. Forp. In MPA and I think you have one also in O. and M., or 
is that dependent upon getting the deutschemark support or not get- 
ting it ? 

General Lawton. That would be dependent on not getting the 
deutschemark support. If we do not get approximately $34 million 
in deutschemarks, we will have to go to the Bureau for an additional 
amount, the same amount of money in “Operation and maintenance.” 

Mr. Forp. So the only firm request for a deficiency is under MPA 
account ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. We have just submitted a supplemental 
request to the Department of Defense for $27.4 million. I do not 
believe it has been forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget yet. 

Mr. Forp. What will be included in that category and how much? 

General Lawron. General Watson, would you like to answer that 
question on the supplemental ? 

General Watson. The request of $27,444,000 includes additional 
cost for increased price factors and new legislation to which we re- 
ferred earlier in these hearings. For the first item, increased price 
factors, there is a total of $74.2 million, and for new legislation there 
is a total of $42.2 million. The total, then, of the additional costs is 
$116.4 million. From this, of course, is taken the savings which re- 
sults from the lower-than-budgeted-for end strength which we have 
in fiscal 1957. That amounts in total to approximately $89 million. 

Mr. Forp. So your net request to the Department of Defense is 
what ? 

General Watson. $27,444,000. 

Mr. Forp. That has not yet been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. It has not yet been approved. 

Mr. Forp. What is included in the legislation which has added to 
this cost for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Watson. The legislative items which contribute to this 
increased cost are three in number. First, increased compensation for 
doctors and dentists ; second 

Mr. Forpv. How much is the amount there ? 

General Watson. $6.8 million. Second, readjustment pay for per- 
sonnel involuntarily separated after extended service, $11.5 million. 
Third, contributions to the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, so-called social security, a total of $23.9 million. That 
adds all together to the figure of $42.2 million which I referred to 
earlier. 
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Mr. Forv. When did the social-security program go into effect so 
far as the military is concerned ? 

General Watson. It went into effect on January 1, 1957. 

Mr. Forp. From then on the Department of Defense and the con- 
stituent agencies have had to contribute their share as the employer 
under social security ? 

General Watson. That is right, 214 percent of the first $4,200 pay 
per individual. The military person meets that amount. In other 
words, from his pay is taken 214 percent and from the Government 
comes 21%4 percent, which is the requirement as reflected in this total 
I just mentioned for that bill. 

Mr. Forp, Have you any idea how much that will be in the fiscal 
1958 in total? That is a new element of expense to the Army. 

General Watson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawton. $44,950,000, about $21 million. 

Mr. Forp. That comes under your MPA funding? 

General Watson. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

General Lawton. That is in MPA. About $1 million total for 
fiscal year 1957 for Reserve components personnel for the same pur- 
pose, $400,000 in the National Guard and $630,000 in the Reserves, 
and for fiscal year 1958 approximately $2.9 million for Reserve com- 
ponent $1.1 million for the National Guard and $1.8 million for the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. When these people in either the Reserves or the Na- 
tional Guard go, not on active duty, but go on duty for training 1 
night a week and are paid therefor, is there a social security charge 
in that instance? 

General Watson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawron. I believe that is correct, sir. I would like to 
verify that. 

(Nore.—Statement verified as correct. ) 

General Watson. I am sure the witnesses for Reserve personnel 
and the Guard can certainly cover that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BREAKDOWN OF OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY AND ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Could we have a chart, General Lawton, showing the 
status of each of your major accounts from the point of view of obli- 
gations as of the latest date that you have? What would that be? 

General Lawton. February 28. 

Mr. Forp. Could you have put in the record in chart form the 
amount of the obligational authority available and the status of obli- 
gations as of February 28 in each account? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitixr. Would you not rather have it as of March? He will 
have that before the record is made up. 

Mr. Forv. When will you have March 31? 

General Lawron. The 25th of April. 

Mr. Forp. Let us have it. 
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General Lawron. I can give it to you for February and as we get 
the March accounts, if the committee has not completed its delibera- 
tions, I will submit it for the record. You want the obligations 

against the total appropriated amount ? 

Mr. Forp. The total available. 

General Lawton. The total available amount, rather than against 
the program. I was thinking particularly of the Reserve personnel 
and the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. Let us make it a three-column proposition where you 
have the total amount available in the program and obligations 

against the program. 

General Lawron. The total amount available, the operational pro- 
gram, and then the amount obligated to date. 

Mr. Forp. Right. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Department of the Army financial plan, fiscal year 1957—General and special fund 
appropriations 


[Thousands of dollars] 


ssa ; Estimated Planned Actual obli- 
Appropriation title obligational annual gations 
availability | obligations through 
Mar, 31, 1957 
(1) ( (3) 


$2, 804, 143 
° 370, 475 
884, 5 


24, 286 
122, 572 
214, 160 
324, 983 

188 


3, 482 


—21 
40 


6, 748, 830 
211, 453 
6,960, 283 


14, 283 
' oT Pa 
Total, general and special fund accounts. .............-.- 12, ‘12, 196, 702 | 10, 4 436, 572 6, 974, 566 


Military personnel 

Maintenance and operations 

Procurement and production 

Military construction, Army Reserve Forces....-..-..--- 

Reserve personnel 

Army National Guard 

Research and development 

National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication 
system, 1957-58 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication 
system, 1956-57 ) 0 

Construction, Alaska communication system 36 500 








Subtotal 11, 663, 896 | 10, 009, 072 
Military construction 513, 306 408, 000 


Total, general fund acodunts....... .........5.2-c00055.-0e 12, 177, 202 10, 417, 072 
Special fund accounts: Preparation for sale/salvage of mili- 
tary property-.---- 19, 500 we 19, 500 





General fund accounts: 
A pepmnensiganepuitgpinabe 
| 
| 





Mr. Forp. The chairman may have asked but if he did not could 
we have a continuation of all the charts in the hearings coinciding with 
those that were in the hearings last year ? 

General Lawson. Yes, sir; we have them available. 

Mr. Forp. That is all; thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


RECOGNITION OF EFFORTS TO AVOID WASTE AND DUPLICATION 


Mr. Mriter. General Lawton, I think this panel and certainly I 
have the feeling that the Army has been very commendable in its 
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efforts to avoid waste and duplication, in recent years, and in the 
past several years that I have served on this panel it has been a 
source of satisfaction to me to see the really all-out efforts that I 
believe the Department of the Army has made to save money and to 
economize. I think a great many of the things which have been done 
to improve management, and such concepts as the command manage- 
ment, the industr ial fund, and the stock fund already have paid wor th- 
while dividends even though it is often hard to determine how much, 
and perhaps it would cost more than would be justified to try to 
calciflate it. I think a great deal has been done and will, I believe, 
pay well in the future, but we still hear, publicly at least, charges of 
waste and unnecessary spending and fat in the Defense Department. 
The Army, of course, shares in that. 


ACTION TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


What has happened to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission as they affect the Department of the Army? Has a study of 
them been made ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; a study has been made, and a number 
of the recommendations have been placed in effect as directed by the 
Department of Defense. We included in that such matters as our 
industrial fund operation, the stock fund operation, and our Army 
command management system which is designed to get us on a cost 
of performance budget so we will operate and defend our budget 
and our requirements by costs rather than by obligation justifications. 
Those are all part and parcel of the recommendations. 

Mr. Mitrer. I am not able to question as minutely on this subject 
as I would like because I have not had an opportunity to more than 
glance at the latest reports of the Hoover Commission and have not 
had a chance to go into them deeply, but there is a general impression 
that the recommendations of the Commission have not been acted upon 
in a great many places. 

In addition to that, a matter that causes me some concern is that 
just the other day before the full subcommittee of which this panel 
is a part there was a presentation by the chamber of commerce in which 
one of the points made, which was apparently taken from the Hoover 
Commission findings, was that there were $200 million wasted in 

rations each year. I guess in that they referred to the whole Defense 
Department, but of course the Department of the Army is one of the 
principal segments. They said that no allowance was being made for 
service personnel that did not eat at unit messes. 

Actually, either that report is totally wrong or the presentations 
which have been made to this committee over the years have been 
wrong. Every year we get a report of what percents age of absentee- 
ism is estim: ated, with a different figure for the Navy on shipboard 
from on shore. The Air Force and the Army have roughly the same 
computation. Full allowance was made, as we understood it, in the 
budget for people who are not present for meals. Either the Hoover 
Commission report is wrong or we are wrong. What is the situation ? 

General Lawron. I would like to give you a fuller explanation 
when we have the witness on the subsistence program here, but I 
would like to say at this time that I am sure that such absenteeism 
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is taken into account in our budget requirements, in our requests for 
funds, 

Mr. Mitier. The report of our hearings over the last several years 
would certainly indicate that, because we have had an experience factor 
which has modified the guesses each time. Either that is being taken 
care of or it isnot. I do not know how many of the so-called recommen- 
dations which have not been adopted are inaccurate, but could you 
present for the record a statement showing what major recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission have been adopted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and which ones have been rejected and the reason 
for the rejection if there has been a reason ? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minter. Back on the record. Mr. Ford has called my atten- 
tion to the fact that at the request of Mr. Wigglesworth, of the Navy 
panel, the matter will be put in the record. I do not want any dupli- 
cation. If there is anything which applies specifically to the Army 
which is not set forth there, you might extend it here, if you will. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. I will check that statement, Mr. Miller, 
and if I feel that anything should be added I will submit it. 

Mr. Srkes. It has not been brought out before as clearly as you 
have done and I think it well that you made this contribution. 

Mr, Mitier. We will leave everything in the record that is not sur- 
plusage or duplication. 

General Lawron. I will pinpoint that particular point, Mr. Miller. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The information concerning the status of Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions is shown on pages 163 to 172, inclusive, of Secretary Wilson’s testimony on 
February 1, 1957, before the House Department of Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Additional information concerning steps taken by the Department 
of the Army during the calendar year 1956 to achieve greater economy and 
efficiency are shown on pages 179 to 199, inclusive. 

On the question of whether the Department of the Army makes allowances 
in the ration issue “for personnel that did not eat at the messhall,” the answer 
is that, within the Army, rations are issued on the basis of an actual head count, 
The following extract from the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) Task Force Report on Food 
and Clothing, April 1955, page 10, explains the system : 

“Issues of food to Army and Air Force messes are made as complete rations. 
Items and quantities are computed on estimates of number of men to be fed 
and the issue factors per 100 men, as prescribed in the station menu. Subse- 
quent requisitions for complete rations required by each mess are reduced on 
the basis of the difference in the estimate requirement for the day and the 
persons actually fed in the mess on that day.” [Italic provided.] 

Mr. Stxrs. In any event, as Mr. Miller has pointed out, this is not 
anew thing. We in this committee have discussed it with the Army 
over a per iod of several years. Clearly it is a fact that the Army has 
been deleting mess funds for anticipated absenteeism and has been 
reducing expenditures accordingly. The allegation of waste in that 
specific case is not warranted. 

Mr. Mirier. Each year they have used the experience factor gained 
in the previous year to bring it up to date. I think we change it to 
a mild degree nearly every year. 

General Lawton. That is my recollection, too. 
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Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that one of the reasons why 
your budget for MPA and O. and M. is higher for fiscal 1958 is the 
fact that MSTS is charging you higher rates. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 


BONUSES PAID BY MSTS 


Mr. Forv. Do you know whether or not it is true that Military Sea 
Transport Service is paying its crews currently for war combat area 
pay in any i of the world? 

General Lawton. I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that they are perhaps in the 
Suez and perhaps still in Korean waters. 

Discussion off the record.) 
tThe information referred to follows:) 
MSTS pays bonuses of 100 percent of basic pay to civilian crews in Korean 


and Formosan waters and $5 per day to civilian crews in the Saigon area. No 
bonuses are paid to military crews. 


(For further testimony, see pp. 411 and 761.) 



































GYROSCOPE MOVEMENTS 





Mr. Mitzer. General, we have also had considerable testimony be- 
fore the full subcommittee regarding air transportation, and the 
charge has been made repeatedly that there could be savings in trans- 
porting troops in the GYROSCOPE movement and in other fields 
also if the nonscheduled airlines—and the other airlines, for that 
matter—were permitted to bid on GYROSCOPE movements within 
the continental United States. The impression I got from some of 
the witnesses in the hearing before the full subcommittee was that 
bids were asked for in those cases, but on the other hand representa- 
tives of some of the airlines have denied that. What is the situation 
with respect to that? Cases have been called to my attention, the facts 
of course being entirely hearsay so far as I am concerned, that travel- 
ing by rail for a certain unit or a certain group has cost more money 
than the airlines were willing to bid to carry the personnel. That is 
independent of the time factor, which would be a saving. It was just 
on a dollar basis that that claim was made. 

General Lawton. Mr. Miller, we have received a copy of the pres- 
entations which were made before the full committee by the non- 
scheduled airlines and also the report made by the chamber of com- 
merce, and we are looking into some of the matters that were alleged 
in these presentations. I must say that at this time I do not have 
facts so that I could answer that. I do not know whether the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel has had a chance to look into that or not. 

Mr. Miuier. Would you be kind enough to submit a report for our 
record on that? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Also I would appreciate it if you would advise me 
personally as to whether or not the claim that bids are just not 
received or asked for for movements within continental United States 
is correct or not? Sometimes people with the best intentions mis- 
represent the facts, and we would like to get the facts firmly in this 
matter. 
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General Lawron. Yes, sir; I will be glad to put it in the record 
and give you a personal report on it. I do not have the facts avail- 
able at this time. 

(This matter referred to may be found on p. 776.) 

Mr. Mitirr. This may be pulling in the other direction. It may be 
that the point I am about to bring up is not in the interest of actuall 
saving dollars, but I think we all realize that morale and good will 
within the services is a right important factor. It was called to my 
attention a few weeks ago that a GYROSCOPE movement was on 
and the particular unit was located on the west coast somewhere or 
at least in the Far West and was being moved to Germany via New 
York or Camp Kilmer or wherever they stage from there now. The 
personnel were given delays en route, which has been considered good 
for morale purposes when soldiers are about to go overseas for a pro- 
tracted tour of duty. It also developed that to take advantage of that 
delay en route the individual soldier had to arrange for his own 
transportation at his own expense, which from the west coast to the 
east coast was quite an item. If he did not travel on his own, by the 
time the unit got there his delay was over and he would have to go 
aboard ship within a day or two. Therefore he was placed in the 
position of having a possible 10 days at home but he would have to 
pay for it himself Of course some men and their families can pay 
and some cannot. That is certainly bad for morale. 

Is the situation as I have outlined it correct as you understand it? 

General Lawton. I would like to pass that question, if I might, to 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, General Booth who is sitting 
behind you. He has cognizance of the permanent change of status 
program and may be able to enlighten you on that. 

General Boorn. This situation involved the movement of the 8th 
Division from Fort Carson to Europe. In the early days of starting 
that movement we did not permit individuals to have a so-called delay 
en route, but we did permit them to have leaves before the overseas 
movement. A lot of individuals in that division lived on the east 
coast. They wanted to go home, which they did, and they were re- 
quired under our then current regulations to go all the way back to 
their unit at Carson before the movement started east. It was pointed 
out to us after that movement started that it should be arranged so 
that it would not be necessary for the east coast members of that unit 
who wanted to take leave in advance to go all the way back at their 
own expense to Denver but to report in at Dix. In the initial imple- 
mentation of that new policy, the division made some mistakes in the 
method by which the orders were written. When those people wanted 
to collect for that travel, the finance office would not honor those par- 
ticular leave orders. They had to pay on the usual travel order. That 
was corrected as soon as it was found out, but there are still 100 or 200 
that we have not settled with yet. The Chief of Finance is now 
making a study of what can be done about those particular individuals 
in that group. 

Mr. Mitier. That will clear up part of the trouble, but it occurs to 
me that if it is known that a unit which is composed of people whose 
homes are in the East and the unit is moving from the West or vice 
versa, in connection with the GYROSCOPE movement, it seems 
rather a hardship to me that “Private Jones” would have to travel 
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from, we will say, some station in the Far W est home on leave when 
within 10 days or 2 weeks time his unit is going to be temporarily in 
the port of New York or in that area. Of course, in the old days in 
the Army when people were traveling as individuals a delay en route 
frequently made it possible for them to get home at a relatively low 
cost. They would have their transportation from the initial point of 
the movement to the point of emb: enti and by just paying the dif- 
ference off the side they would still be able to visit their homes. Why 
would it not be possible i in this GYROSCOPE movement to set it up 
long enough ahead of time so that those who might be benefited by a 
delay en route without extra cost to the Government could be moved 
2 weeks ahead of time before the shift rather than just in time to get 
on the ship? 

General Boorn. We could do all of that except for the little phrase 
you stuck in there “without extra cost to the Government.” If you 
will recall, the whole idea of the GYROSCOPE movement was that 
we were going to save transportation costs by moving units. 

Mr. Minier. Yes. 

General Boorn. We practically promised this committee that ulti- 
mately when GYROSCOPE was in full swing we would save because 
it is cheaper to have a unit travel than it is to have that same number 
of people travel on an individual basis. We are hoping to work it out 
for people who have their homes in the same direction the unit is going. 
Those individuals will go on leave sufficiently in advance of the unit 
movement so that they can take their leave and then join the unit at the 
port of embarkation. That is exactly what happened in this case 
except that in the 8th Division case the first few who went had their 
travel orders written wrong. 

Mr. Mirier. Getting back to the cost factor, I am not making any 
special argument for the airlift people, either, but suppose to move a 
certain unit you needed 100 planes to carry them from the west coast 
to the east coast and 20 percent of that personnel would want to take 
advantage of a delay en route or to go on leave from the east coast 
rather than from the West, w hy could. you not have 20 of those planes 
at no additional cost go out 2 weeks or 10 days earlier and have these 
people rejoin their unit at the point of embarkation rather than their 
having to pay out of their own pockets for the transportation across 
the continent ? 

General Boorn. That could be worked out. That is the type of 
thing I am talking about. They would have to go to some central 
east coast location, and then they would have to pay their own expense 
to their homes. 

Mr. Mirirr. But instead of that, as it apparently has worked out, 
if they wanted to take advantage of it they would have to pay their 
way from California to New Jersey, we will say, and then of course 
they would not have to go back. They could go to New York to get 
on the ship. They would still have ‘a pretty « costly trip. Yet the 
Government is supposed to move them along with the unit, you see. 
It might add to your costs to breakdown an ‘advance shipment: and I 
can see that it would be more trouble. Everything that is trouble 
costs something. But the morale factor involved is so great and the 
cost so relatively small it would seem to me highly desirable to try to 
work that out. Iam a great believer in the GY "ROSCOPE movement, 
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and I want to see it a success, but in that one phase it seems to me it 
has been a bad morale factor in certain instances. The fellow who 
cannot afford to go home and misses that last 10 days with his family 
will go away with a sour feeling, and his buddy who may be better 
fixed financially or whose parents can send for him goes home. I do 
not think it is good for unit morale. 

If something can be worked out along that line I think it would 
be justified even if it does cost a little bit more money. 

eneral Boorn. From the morale point of view I think that we 
would be in favor of it. Whether we can afford it or not, I would 
have to look into very, very carefully. 

Mr. Mitxxr. It would seem to me—and I am just theorizing, it is 
true—if you started this operation and made the plans early enough 
so you could know how many people would want to take advantage 
of this opportunity to have a delay en route or to go on furlough 
from the port of embarkation rather than from the station that they 
were at at the time, that by setting up one train or a group of planes 
ahead of time you could do it without much cost to the Government. 

General Boorn. Certainly we will look into that. 

Mr. Mittrr. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. We in this committee have realized for a number of 
years that the Army operates on a lean budget. We feel it is true 
that the Army has had to live with more ‘pronounced cuts in its 
budget than have the other services. 


SuMMARIES OF APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATES, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
Amounts AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION, 1956-58 


Thank you, General Lawton, for your statement and the informa- 
tion you have provided to us. At this point in the record please insert 
similar summary tables for fiscal year 1958 as appear on pages 100 and 
101 of last year’s hearings. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of appropriation or estimate 


Actual, fiscal 
Appropriation title year 1956 


Estimate 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1958 


ws : ‘ wane silts oil cabiciiieamabinaeal 


Military personnel, Army ‘ .| $3, 679, 095, 000 $3, 566, 704, 000 $3, 549, 000, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Army. od | 2,831, 019, 006 3, 055, 057, 000 3, 400, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces...----- - 31, 611, 000 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
Keserve personnel, Army- - sas all det Tse dain ets aeaeal 141, 589, 000 | 215, 000, 000 207, 000, 000 
Army National Guard. ‘i aamewshaeeaenekenuss 308, 239, 000 320, 162, 000 320, 000, 000 
Research and development, Army- 333, 000, 000 | 410, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Pr: actice, | 

Army 400, 000 | 357, 000 300, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska C ommunication 

System dss 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 5, 700, 000 
Construction, Alaska Communication System . ee ae 
Procurement and production, Army. ; | 583, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army..--...-- chain Pi 400, 000, 000 


Appropriation ; pias 329, 953, 000° 7, 627, 280, 000 8, 920, 000, 000 


1 Proposed for later transmission. 
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Summary of obligations 


ee 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal Borer nee 
Appropriation title year 1956 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 958 


Military personnel, Army $3, 650, 432, 063 | $3, 532, 847, 212 
Operation and maintenance, Army - ss “ 3, 031, 956, 356 | 3, 139, 088, 450 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces.-..-.------ 43, 038, 313 55, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army 124, 842, 610 184, 000, 000 
Army National Guard__ ‘ omens ‘nines 271, 367, 367 301, 300, 000 
Research and development, “Army 403, 548, 129 418, 440, 500 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 

Army 399, 724 220, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication 

System as 4, 881, 238 5, 000, 000 
Construction, Alaska ‘Communication System. 23, 661 500, 000 
Procurement ‘and MURIUOTION, ATI YG. << 6<60-c0-s2sen- 1, 893, 529, 099 1, 655, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army 453, 423, 563 400, ¢ 000, 000 


Total direct obligations__....--..--.-- . . 9, 877 , 442,123 | 9, 691, 396, 162, 9, 721, 1 112, 000 000 





1 President’s i Beeet shows $105,305,636 amount currently available. 


Amount available for obligation for general accounts 








| Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 


Appropriation or estimate-___........._......-...-.-.-.-.] $7, 329, 953, 000 | $7, 627, 280,000 |! $8, 920, 000, 000 
Net transfers (actual) —245, 300, 000 OGG, OG OG fo... .nse<ccnice 
Unobligated balance brought forward .| 5,316,818,058 | 2,890, 832, 101 1, 730, 901, 985 
Unobligated balance transferred to “Army stock fund” 

(anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- 

tary assistance fund reservations) — a 
Advances and reimbursements 595, 480, 906 962, 806, 440 674, 744, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year’s deliveries 

of materiel common to United States requirements | 

ordered by military assistance in current year 156, 600, 097 PLT Acnccnsntsncened 

Total available for obligation... ............ ..| 13, 188, 920, 007 | 12, 067, 522,030 | 11, 325, 645, 985 

Unobligated balance carried forward__-....-..----...-..|—2, 890, 832, 101 | —1, 730, 901, 985 —976, 436, 985 
Unobligated balance no longer available ; ...| —139, 521, 484 —88, 609, 183 en. 


Obligations incurred -.---.... arnaigaeieienetsimioatd -| 10, 108, 566, 422 10, 248, 010, 862 |? 10, 349, 209, 000 
Comparative transfers: 
—17, 474, 300 





Net transfers between agencies —16, 923, 800 
Goods and services performed by the Federal 


Total obligations 10, 339, 065, 148 | 10, 337, 211, 162 210, 349, 209, 000 
Direct ‘ (9, 877, 442, 123); (9, 691, 396, 162)| (9, 721, 112, 000) 
Reimbursable . (461, 623, 025) (645, 815, 000) (628, 097, 000) 


Republic of Germany and Berlin magistrate __- +247, 422, 526 +106, 674, 600 


i Includes $400,000,000 for ‘“‘Military construction” to be submitted in a supplemental bill. 
2 Includes $390,000,000 for “‘Military construction.” 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1957. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. DONALD P. BOOTH, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 
SONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

COL. TALMADGE D. ASHWORTH, OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

COL. PAUL H. SYMBOL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, LOGISTICS 

LOUIS ARDEN, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

ROBERT H. WILLEY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 
SONNEL 


Program and financing 





1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 1956 actual 
| 


| 
pe anc ETP 


Program by activities: | 
. Pay and allowances of military personnel ____-- -- | $3, 109, 166, 310 | $2, 981, 478, 212 | $2, 957, 216, 000 
2. Individual clothing of enlisted personnel --------- 84, 422) 053 91, 191, 000 | 93, 314, 000 
3. Subsistence. _ | 227, 015, 400 | 204, 570, 000 | 225, 386, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station- awee 224 629, 480 230, 479, 000 222, 908, 000 
5. Other military ne 5, 198, 820 5, 129, 000 50, 176, 000 
Total obligations . 3, 650, 432,063 | 3, 532, 847, 212 3, 549, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts-. .---- —5, 324, 814 — 4, 152, 600 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available _ --- 33, 987, 751 38, 000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) 3 3, 679, 095, 000 00 | 3, 566, 694, 612 | 3, 549, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


l ~ nny 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate || 1958 estimate 


Pessennl cerviens: DAGMACY, ... .nc.c.casccsescesccnas | $3, 098, 277, 935 A $2, 974, 037, 212 
Rs Sate dig hadicdattdaiinsas+eosennnseeenestan : 178, 994,975 | 182, 922, 160 
Transportation of things. .---.-- cane sai 55, 120, 197 | 

Rents and utility services_............------------ sau -| 

Other contractual services - _...._.-- 46, 584, 270 | 

Supplies and materials. emacs nia dndinancaaniel 267, 774, 226 

Lands and structures-........ sn tedidieanie taste icine of 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions......__________- ~ 32, 960 | 

Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims___._. sf 2, 132, 500 | 

Interest... - J Lehee 1, 515, 000 

Taxes and assessments..__._._.__. baehten—dadhad --|------ 








Total obligations. -_ ~~... .....-. sé 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


i: page ; = - a dicataincn saciaile 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation. _.__.._. $3, 679, 095, 000 | $3, 566,704,000 | $3, 549, 000, 000 


Transferred to “Operations, National Library of Med- 
icine, Public Health Service’’ (70 Stat. 962) es se —9, 388 


Adjusted appropriation 3, 679, 095, 000 | 3, 566, 604, 612 3, 549, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward ; jen 422, 950, 144 | 175, 257, 472 | 212, 000, 000 
Increase in prior year obligations : Kea 33, 987, 750 | 
Restored from certified claims account. -___...-._- 3 Lt aT Ss 1, 200, 000 


Total budget authorizations available _. ache 4, 102, 045, 144 | 3,777,139,834 | 3, 761, 000, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— | | 
Out of current authorizations. -__- + FE i bas 3, 502, 566,057 | 3, 328,000,000 | 3, 333, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-__. ‘ wing 332, 728, 431 | 167, 000, 000 | 167, 000, 000 
— — —_ aE —— EE ——____. 
Total expenditures. Hy! 3,835, 294,488 | 3,495,000,000 | 3, 500, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _-- sinnane 33, 987, 751 | 38, 000, 000 
Slates ds 57, 505, 433 32, 139, 834 |__ s soigcee alae 
Obligated balance carried forward. -._........-.- 175, 257, 472 | 212, 000, 000 | 261, 000, 000 


Total expenditures and balances___-____- : 4, 102, 045, 144 | 3,777, 139,834 | 3, 761, 000, 000 


Mr. Sikes. Are you now ready to proceed with General Booth’s 
statement ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. We are prepared at this time to begin 
the discussion of the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation. I 
would like to present at this time the first witness, Lt. Gen. Donald P. 
Booth, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 

General Booth, I might say, will cover the subject in general in 
programs 1000, 1300, 1400. The subjects of subsistence and clothing 
will be covered by the Quartermaster representative following his 
presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. General Booth, you are no stranger to this committee. 
We have had an opportunity to discuss personnel requirements and 
budgets with you a number of times and we are glad to have you back. 
Will you proceed ? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Boorn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. I appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before you again this year to discuss the “Military 
personnel, Army” (MPA) appropriation request. 

In opening this discussion, I would like to emphasize two points. 
First, today’s requirement for an Army with greater flexibility in 
organization, equipment, and operations, demands even greater apti- 
tude by Army personnel. New and more imaginative tactical concepts 
cannot be executed without imaginative leaders, oflicers and enlisted, 
from the squad level to the top of the chain of command. As new 
weapons and equipment come into our units we will need highly skilled 
leaders to employ the units and greater numbers of technically quali- 
fied sepeuniial to operate the equipment. Secondly, the Army’s major 
manpower efforts in fiscal year 1958 will be devoted to achieving a more 
powerful, higher quality Army, better prepared to meet the demands 
of modern and future warfare; an Army which must accomplish added 
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missions within reduced personnel resources. We must improve our 
capability to retain trained, qualified military personnel in the Army. 

In my discussion, I will cover the personnel strengths, the scope of 
MPA, the individual budget program requirements within the appro- 
priation and the significant considerations affecting Army personnel. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Since I last appeared before this committee, there has been a sig- 
nificant change in the Army’s fiscal year 1957 program as shown in 
chart No. 1. The original program was based on entering fiscal year 
1957 with a strength of 1,040,200 and ending the year with 1,045,300. 
The average strength was projected at 1,034,100. Now our fiscal year 
1957 end strength is 1 million, and the average strength becomes 
999,800. 

On December 1, 1956, the Army’s actual strength was 1,001,428. 

The program for fiscal year 1958 is based on a beginning and ending 
strength of 1 million and the average strength for the year is pro- 
jected at 997,000. Personnel entering and leaving the Army cause 
a slight dip in strength as outlined on chart No. 1. 

(Chart No. 1 is as follows :) 
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The Army expects to begin and end fiscal year 1958 with approx- 
imately 110,600 officers and warrant officers, 887,400 enlisted personnel 
and 2,000 cadets at the Military Academy. Enlisted personnel losses 
during the fiscal year are expected to be 363,300. It is estimated that 
about 61 percent of these losses will be replaced through voluntary en- 
listments, reenlistments and 2 year active a tours by Reserve per- 
sonnel. The remaining 39 percent will be replaced through the draft. 


We estimate this will necessitate draft calls averaging about 12,000 
per month. 


SCOPE OF MPA 


The Appropriation, “Military personnel, Army” provides for pay 
and allowances, clothing, subsistence, movement of military personnel 
on permanent change of station, and other budget items related to 
personnel. 

OVERALL FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The estimate for this appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 is 
$3,549 million. The estimates by budget program which make up this 
total are: 
1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel $2, 957, 216, 000 
1100 Individual clothing of enlisted personnel 93, 314, 000 
1200 Subsistence 225, 386, 000 
1300 Movements, permanent change of station 222, 908, 000 
1400 Other military personnel costs 50, 176, 000 
In my discussion that follows I will compare the fiscal year 1958 
appropriation request with the fiscal year 1957 column, using the fiscal] 
ear 1957 revised requirement as explained by General Lawton in 
is presentation. — ; 54 
The overall estimate is $21.8 million below the revised estimate for 
fiscal year 1957. This net reduction is attributed to the following 
major factors : 


Reduction of 6,700 in average strength for officers 

Increase of 3,700 in average strength of enlisted personnel 

Reduction in requirement for mustering-out pay 

Increased number of enlisted men dependents entitled to allowances__- 

Reduction in permanent change of station travel requirements__________ 

Payment of the Government’s contribution for social security for a full 
year in fiscal year 1957 

Other increases and decreases (net) 


My presentation includes budget programs 1000, 1300, and 1400. 
Representatives from the Office of the Quartermaster General will 
discuss budget programs 1100 and 1200. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Pay and allowances for military personnel including cadets at the 
Military Academy are included in program 1000. In addition to 
basic pay, other elements of pay are included such as rental and sub- 
sistence allowances; incentive pay for aviators, paratroopers, and 
demolition handlers; station allowances; allowances for uniforms of 
newly commissioned officers from Officers Candidate School and 
ROTC; and separation payments. 


91288—57 12 
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The estimate of $2,957 million for pay and allowances is $27.8 mil- 
lion below the estimate. for fiscal year 1957. 

A new item covering readjustment pay for Reserve personnel in- 
voluntarily separated after extended active duty has been included 
under this budget. program. Public Law 676, 84th Congress, estab- 
lished the authority for this readjustment pay. The estimate for this 
item is $11.5 million in fiseal year 1957 and $11 million in fiscal year 
1958. 

Title VIII, Public Law 345, National Housing Act, as amended, au- 
thorized the Secretary of Defense to maintain and operate housing 
acquired under this title and to assign these quarters to military per- 
sonnel. This authority provides for the use of funds for quarters 
allowance to retire mortgages at a rate not to exceed $90 a month per 
housing unit. The quarters allowance withheld from Army. military 
personnel while occupying Capehart housing will approximately offset 
the mortgage payments on the total number ‘of units completed. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Program 1300 provides for permanent change of station movement 
of, military personnel, as individuals or as part of an organized unit. 
It includes the dislocation allowance and funds for the transportation 
of dependents and household goods. 

The estimated funds required for program 1300 will decrease 
from $240.7 million in fiseal year 1957 to $222.9 million in fiscal year 
1958, a decrease of $17.8 million. Within the travel program, the sig- 
nificant changes between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 are as 
follows: 

Funds required for the permanent change of station movement of 
individuals will decrease $15.4 million (from 127.6 to 112.2). ‘This 
decrease is based on a forecast of fewer gains and losses and fewer 
passengers moving overland in movement to or from overses. 

Funds required for the permanent change of station movement of 
organized units will increase a 9 million (from 19.5 to 27.2). Asa 
result of GYROSCOPE going into full operation, more military 
personnel will move ‘as part of an organized unit rather than on an 
individual basis. Two +YROSCOPE divisions moved to and from 
overseas in fiscal year 1957, six are programed to move in fiscal year 
1958. 

Funds required for the overwater movement of individuals and units 
will deerease $10.3 million (from 93.8 to 83.5). It is anticipated that 
the military passengers morn under this project will decrease from 
about 564,000 in fiscal year 1957 to 535,000 in fiseal year 1958, a reduc- 
tion of 29,000. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE VOLUME OF PCS TRAVEL 


In line with the intent of Congress, as expressed in the House com- 
mittee report on the Army appropriation of fiscal year 1957, the Army 
has continued to scrutinize and evaluate the entire permanent change 
of station travel program. The major policy changes were imple- 
mented during fiscal year 1956. _These changes improved the situation 
to the extent that the average time between permanent.change of station 
movements for all military personnel, excluding short-term enlisted 
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rsonnel, increased from 16 months as of May 31, 1955, to 18 months 
y May 31, 1956. For officers alone the increase was from 18 months 
to 22 months. 

Since my last appearance before this committee, the Army has taken 
the following actions to restrict travel: 

Enlisted personnel volunteering for GYROSCOPE units are re- 
quired to incure sufficient obligated service to cover the next overseas 
tour of the unit. 

Nonvolunteer personnel assigned to GYROSCOPE units stationed 
overseas are not returned to the continental United States unless they 
have completed a minimum of 1 year overseas. 

Assignment policies and procedures have been improved to reduce 
misassignment of personnel which results in subsequent changes of 
station. 

Yonditions under which personnel may be reassigned between units 
of the Army have ‘been published in regulation form which should 
preclude unauthorized moves. 

In addition, we are preventing unnecessary travel by anticipating 
requirements and by considering travel implications in our long-range 
planning. For example, we have established a policy whereby the di- 
vision reorganization program will be accomplished by utilizing per- 
sonnel in a pipeline status, by normal attrition and by other means with 
a view to preventing the necessity of additional PCS travel. ; 

Our efforts to reduce the amount of travel to the lowest practical 
level will continue. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE COST OF TRAVEL 


During the past year we have studied the movement of trainees with 
the view toward reducing the cost of their travel. One objective was 
the possible combining of processing at reception stations with that at 
induction stations. It was concluded that: 

Possible advantages gained by reducing travel through this com- 
bined processing would be more than offset by the increase in other 
operational costs such as additional facilities and rentals. 

Another objective of this study was the possible combining of basic 
combat training and advanced individual training for several branches 
atone location. The establishment of multibranch training as a gen- 
eral system is impractical because it would require costly expansion of 
existing facilities. 

We have taken the following actions to reduce the cost of travel: 

A series of field trips by staff officers was made to investigate travel 

rocedures at key installations. 'The mission of these trips was to col- 
ect information and brief commanders and staff officers on the preb- 
lems in PCS travel from the Department of Army’s point of view. 

Travel of officers en route to the Far East on PCS was shortened:by 
a change in routing. Previously these personnel were processed at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., and then the majority moved to Travis Air Foree 
Base, Calif., for onward shipment. The! new procedure routes all 
except those whose old station.is in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana through Oakland Army Terminal instead of. Fort Lewis. 

A change in regulations was made to prohibit shipment of privately 
owned vehicles of personnel of grades K-4 with 4 years service.or less 
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and E-3 through E-1, thus reducing the number of privately owned 
vehicles authorized for shipment. 

A limitation was shoal on weight of household goods authorized 
for shipment to the following areas: Germany, Caribbean, and 
Okinawa. 

INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 


Offsetting these actions are two significant policy changes which 
will increase the cost of travel. First, a new berthing policy authorizes 
enlisted personnel of grades E-5 and above and grade E-4 with over 4 
years’ service cabin class accommodations when travel is performed 
with dependents aboard MSTS vessels. The effective date was July 1, 
1956. Second, a Joint Military Transportation Committee policy 
change requiring billeting of a husband and his wife in the same 
cabin when traveling together became effective on October 1, 1956. 
These policy changes, while extremely important from the standpoint 
of improved morale within the Army, will undoubtedly increase the 
cost of travel. 

While we are making every effort to achieve economy within the 
overall travel program, the actual cost of moving personnel continues to 
rise. Since our last appearance before this committee, travel costs have 
increased considerably. The Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized the following percentage increases in railroad tariff rates. 


Freight rate 
increases 
(percent) 


March 1956: Countrywide 
December 1956: 

Eastern railroads 

pumeeenemenmmremnaak 20000 ala De ee a a 5 
December 1956: Interterritorial 5 
Be a I sessile ennai epentennn beast 5 


Passenger rate 
increases 


May 1956: (percent) 
Countrywide, 1st class and coach i 
Countrywide, pullman 744 

January 1957: 

West of Mississippi River, 1st class and coach______--_-___-___-_______ é 
Countrywide, pullman 

February 1957: East of Mississippi River, 1st class and coach 

The Department of Defense approved passenger and cargo rate 
changes-for the Military Sea Transport Service. The changes in pas- 
senger and cargo rates b area resulted in an overall rate increase on 
July 1, 1956, and November 1, 1956. 

Only the rates which were in effect on July 1, 1956, have been in- 
cluded in the MPA fiscal year 1958 estimate; subsequent increases in 
tariff rates have not been included. If further increases in rates being 
sought by the railroads are approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there will be an even greater requirement for additional PCS 
travel funds. 

Before leaving the travel program I would like to point out how the 
Army spends its travel dollars. As shown on chart No. 2, 75 percent 
of our travel money is spent to support our international commit- 
ments. 

(Chart No. 2 is as follows :) 
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General Boorn. In meeting these military commitments, we are 
captive customers of Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) 
and Military Air Transportation Service (MATS). Department of 
Defense policy requires MSTS and MATS to sponsor the movements 
of all Army passengers moving to and from overseas. Funds required 
for the travel of our gains and.losses are dictated by the number pro- 
cured in order to maintain authorized strength and by the number of 
individuals leaving the service. Funds for individual travel in 
CONUS are used primarily to support the movement of personnel to 
Army schools, which are essential to build and maintain a modern 
Army, to move inductees to appropriate areas for advanced individual 
and unit training prior to shipment overseas, and to move personnel to 
build up GYROSCOPE units. The bulk of the units moving within 
CONUS are NIKE units and other units to support our antiaircraft 
defenses. As I have already mentioned, we will continue to study and 
evaluate this activity with the view of effecting further economies; 
however, we have reached the point where we cannot make further 
major changes in this program without violating sound personnel 
utilization principles and seriously jeopardizing morale. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


The estimates for other military personnel costs, Budget Program 
1400, for fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 
Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners. $1, 050, 000 
Interest on soldiers deposits 1, 550, 000 
iil aati Rarer cage dca daha nirieglinphatn eating Sh pieginds aging inte 2, 346, 000 


itso wenn iaalgn tacos in igen wp er ntn ce wlan ee 466, 000 
Social-security contribution for military personnel 44, 764, 000 


ROUBLE Ee A ge ns aes oe SR Ce Se ee a ee erm 50, 176, 000 


The amount requested in this program for fiscal year 1958 is $21.2 
million more than the amount required for fiscal year 1957. The 
increase is due to the addition of a new requirement covered by Public 
Law 881, 84th Congress, which placed military personnel under regular 
contributory social-security coverage, effective January 1, 1957. The 
law authorizes the Government’s contribution of 214 percent computed 
on the first $4,200 of basic pay, as well as a slight revision in the death 
gratuity benefits. The estimate for these items is $23.9 million in 
fiscal year 1957 and $45 million in fiscal year 1958. 

The remaining costs in this program are for items similar to those 
found in previous years. 

This completes my discussion of the individual budget program 
requirements; I will now discuss significant considerations affecting 
military personnel. 


CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


To attract and retain high-quality personnel continues to be one 
of our major personnel objectives. Even though much has been done 
during the past year by both the Congress and the Army toward solv- 
ing this problem, our reenlistment rates have declined, and the reten- 
tion of specialists has suffered accordingly. For example, the reen- 
listment rate among all Regular enlisted men eligible for reenlistment 
declined from 59 percent in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 to 
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50.3 percent for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year. “The 
problem is particularly acute in the highly specialized fields. For 
example, the reenlistment rate for electronics personnel among first- 
term Regular Army soldiers dropped from 15 percent during fiscal 
year 1956 to about 10 percent during the first 6 months of this fiscal 
ear. 

, To improve this situation, the Army has made studies in the whole 
area of professional and technical compensation. The results of these 
studies have been provided to the Cordiner Committee. A separate 
presentation will be made on this subject when legislation is sub- 
mitted to the Congress, so I want only to emphasize that the Army 
believes that the Cordiner Committee’s pay proposals would provide 
greater assistance in solving the critical problem of attracting and 
retaining personnel of the highest quality. 

Unquestionably, adequate housing facilities for dependents is an 
absolute necessity if we are to attract high-caliber people for a mili- 
tary career. Over 43 percent of all our military personnel are mar- 
ried, and most of our officers and senior noncommissioned officers are 
married and have children. Yet, because of a worldwide program 
deficit of approximately 75,000 family housing units as of the end 
of fiscal year 1956, many families are separated for extended periods 
of time. Construction under the Capehart Act should help to allevi- 
ate this situation; but construction under this program cannot be 
properly assessed at this time, since it is dependent upon availability 
of private capital which is now in short supply. It is estimated 
that about 11,000 Capehart units will be ready for occupancy by the 
end of fiscal year 1958 (out of 45,000 scheduled for award). 


EFFECT OF CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


The effect of some of the career incentive legislation passed by the 
84th Congress is being felt now; however, most of the provisions have 
been in operation too short a period for a valid analysis of their 
effectiveness as career incentives. 

The Career Incentive Act of 1955 increased base pay and certain 
allowances and provided a dislocation allowance for the first time. 
The great disparity between military and civilian pay in many leader- 
ship and skill fields continues 6 be a major consideration of our 
personnel contemplating reenlistment. 

The Dependents’ Medical Care Act authorized medical care for the 
dependents of active and retired personnel in military facilities when 
available and further provided for the use of civilian hospitals and 
facilities for dependents of active duty personnel. This act should 
have beneficial effects, but it has been in operation for too short a time 
to evaluate. 

The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivors Benefits Act should 
eventually have favorable incentive results in view of the equitable 
benefits for survivors of military personnel and increased retirement 
rates at age 65 provided therein. 

The Regular Officer Augmentation Act increases the Regular Army 
officer authority from 30,600 to 49,500. Our current objective is to 
reach a strength of 80 percent authorization, or 39,600 by calendar 
year 1963. Approximately 5,000 officers will be integrated into the 
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Regular Army during fiscal year 1958. The Army will not procure 
beyond 39,600 pending a Presidential decision at the time that number 
is approached. It is anticipated that this program will eventually 
reduce turnover in the officer corps, increase career security, and in- 
crease the numbers from which we select our future leaders. 

The Readjustment Pay Act, which provided a lump-sum payment 
to Reserve personnel involuntarily separated from active duty to 
help offset the expenses incident to return to civilian life, will un- 
doubtedly improve morale. 

The renewal of the provisions for retirement in the highest tempo- 
rary grade held has provided the same recognition for temporary 
service as was granted officers who retired in 1956 and earlier. This 
contributed to career stability and has already resulted in the reten- 
tion of some officers who might otherwise have accepted an earlier 
retirement. 

Since the enactment of the doctors incentive-pay legislation, there 
has been marked improvement in the medical and dental personnel 
situation. During the last 6 months of 1956, applications among such 
personnel for the Regular Army increased by 65 percent over the same 
period of 1955. During this reporting period, resignations among 
such Regular Army personnel were 50 percent less than in 1955. 


PROPOSED 1957 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


There are several proposed measures in the 1957 legislative program 
which will increase career attractiveness. Briefly, these are measures 
to authorize the occupancy of substandard quarters on a rental basis 
consistent with the rental value of the quarters rather than requiring 
the individual to forfeit total quarters allowance; to authorize pay- 
ment for unused leave to survivors of members who die prior to sepa- 
ration ; to provide an allowance for uniforms for personnel appointed 
to Regular Army commissioned or warrant ranks; and to authorize 
unmarried personnel their quarters allowance while en route between 
duty stations on PCS orders. 


ARMY ACTION TO ATTRACT AND RETAIN QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Since the attractiveness of military service cannot be improved 
solely through legislative action, the Army is constantly exploring 
ways to improve career attractiveness and personnel utilization for 
which legislation is not required. I would like to discuss a few of the 
actions we have taken. 

PROMOTION POLICY 


We revised our officer promotion policy in 1956 to permit consid- 
eration of outstanding officers ahead of the time when they would 
normally be eligible for consideration by a selection board. In num- 
bers, about 5,000 lieutenant colonels, 4,000 majors, and 11,000 captains 
will be so considered. Only a very limited number can be selected for 
these promotions—not more than 60 to colonel, 160 to lieutenant 
colonel, and 350 to major. We believe that this change in policy will 
create incentive and develop initiative among all officers. It does not 
interfere with the normal promotion opportunity for those in the 
primary zone. 
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THE ARMY GREEN UNIFORM 


The new Army green uniform went on sale on October 1, 1956, and 
during this winter is being worn on an optional off-duty basis only, 
except in the Washington area where it is being worn optionally on 
duty as well. On July 1 of this year the issue of these ces to new 
enlisted men will begin. On the same date it will become the required 
winter-service uniform for officers and an optional on-duty uniform 
for enlisted men. The officers and enlisted men of the 3d Infantry 
Regiment (Old Guard) stationed at Fort Myer have been wearing 
this uniform on a test basis since 1951, and they are particularly en- 
thusiastic about it, feeling that it is a dignified and distinctive uniform. 

During last year’s hearings the committee expressed its hope that 
we would find it feasible to increase the production of the new uniform 
and thus expedite its issuance to the troops. Production of the uni- 
form has been accelerated but there are technical problems involved in 
reduction of residual stocks which will be discussed by the representa- 
tives of the Office of the Quartermaster Genera] when the presentation 
is made covering the budget program for individual clothing. 

We anticipate eventually having new uniforms for our female per- 
sonnel also. The Army blue dress uniform has been approved for 
= purchase and wear by female officer and enlisted personnel. 

inal decision on the adoption of the Army green uniform for female 
personnel is held in abeyance pending completed study of the logisti- 
cal and budgetary implications of this change. Decision is also 
pending on the adoption of a summer two-piece cotton uniform of 
synthetic material. 

UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


We are making constant effort to improve our utilization of per- 
sonnel and feel that we have made a great deal of progress along this 
line through our specialization programs. Our scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel program is proving effective in supplementing 
the Army’s technical manpower shortage. When an individual with 
special qualifications in a scientific or professional field comes through 
the reception station, he is earmarked by name for this program. 
After basic combat training he is assigned to a job relating to his 
special qualifications. 

Several new specialization programs designed to develop and utilize 
seomestonelly equipped commissioned officers in specific career fields 

ave been implemented this year. They are the logistic, aviation, and 
information specialization programs. They provide for controlled 
and repetitive duty assignments in these fields with opportunity for 
training at top level military and civilan schools afforded those officers 
in the programs. Similar programs have been previously established 
in civil affairs and military government, atomic energy and research 
and development, intelligence, and legislative and liaison fields. 


NCO AND SPECIALIST VITALIZATION PBOGRAM 


During the past year we have implemented new policies designed to 
establish and maintain promotion flow to senior noncommissioned 
officer grades and to insure a vital noncommissioned officer corps. 
The initial phase of the program provides for mandatory retirement 
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after 20 years of service at age 55 or after 30 years’ service regardless 
of age. Also, limitations have been placed on reenlistments. For 
example, a man 52 vears of age with 17 years of service may reenlist 
for only 3 years. 

We are developing proficiency tests to serve as accurate, objective 
measures of each man’s level of qualification in his individual MOS, 
These job tests will be of material assistance in determining an indi- 
vidual’s qualifications for promotion on merit to higher enlisted 
grades. In addition, the tests will be used as an aid in identifying 
those individuals not competent in their current grades and as a guide 
for reassignments, reductions, and eliminations. We will start using 
these tests before the end of fiscal year 1957. The noncommissioned 
officer symposium recently held at Fort Belvoir substantiated a re- 
quirement for les adership and job knowledge tests as a means of 
improving enlisted career attractiveness. We believe that these 
tests will materially improve the caliber of noncommissioned officers 
and specialists. 

REENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


More stringent reenlistment standards will be established soon in 
order to assure that only those individuals who are physically and 
mentally qualified to meet the requirements of the more complex, 
modern. Army are retained as career soldiers. With certain exceptions, 
prior-service personnel wil] be required to have a minimum standard 
score of 90 on at least 3 of the aptitude-area tests of the Army classi- 
fication battery to be eligible for reenlistment. All personnel re- 
enlisting after 90 days from discharge will be required to undergo a 
physical examination. We are studying means of screening out non- 
productive selectees during the early phase of their service. These 
actions should aid us in dev eloping and maintaining a more highly 
qualified Army and will serve to give the career soldier greater pride 
in the Army as a career. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION 


Inherent in the problem of retaining quality personnel is the task 
of creating an enthusiastic, progressive attitude throughout the Army. 
In addition, it is essential that we promote an understanding and 
appreciation of the importance of the Army’s role today and instill the 
feeling in the soldier that the Army holds a future for him. Along 
these lines, the Army is engaged in several activities that have pro- 
voked a great deal of interest and discussion and are worthy of mention 
at this time. 

THE PENTOMIC ARMY 


First and foremost is the organizational change that is taking place 
within the Army. The active Army structure is being modernized 
and streamlined to accommodate improved weapons as they become 
available. Divisions will be reorganized into new style Pentomic units 
geared for modern warfare. The infantry division will be reduced 
by approximately 3,700 spaces, the airborne division by 5,600, and the 
armored division will remain about the same. These spaces will not 
become excess to the Army’s overall personnel requirements, but will be 
needed for the purposes which you heard discussed by the Army Chief 
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of Staff in the recent hearings before the Subcommittee on Department 
of Defense Appropriations. They are as follows: 

First, taking out those elements which are not habitually employed 
at division level, makes it necessary to pool some of these elements such 
as antiaircraft artillery, motor transport, and armor at higher levels. 

Mr. Froop. What would that be? 

General Boorn. Corps or higher level. 

Second, new weapons throughout the Army are becoming more 
complicated and are creating a need for new types and quantities of 
service support. Third, as the logistical system is dispersed to reduce 
its vulnerability to nuclear fire, more units and more people are re- 
quired to operate its small, scattered supply installations. Finally, 
some of the spaces eliminated from the division will be used in the 
newly designated United States Army missile commands. This re- 
organization has already started and will be completed by the end of 
fiscal year 1958. 


CHANGE IN DESIGNATION OF ATOMIC SUPPORT COMMAND 


Mr. Fioop. Why has the atomic support command become Army 
missile command / 

General Boorn. Within the last 2 weeks it has been renamed in 
the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Your SETAF setup was the first of this group; is that 
correct ? 

General Booru. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What does SETAF mean? 

General Boorn. SETAF, Southern Europe Task Force, remains 
the same, but it is a United States Army missile command. It hap- 
pens to be part of the NATO force. 

Mr. Fxioop. What is the reason for that, some of our friends over- 
seas feel better with an Army missile command instead of an atomic 
support command; is that it? 

General Boorn. No, sir. I cannot speak authoritatively about this, 
but I can say that I was not the one who made the decision. This 
should be off the record. 

Mr. Sires. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


THE COMBAT ARMS REGIMENTAL SYSTEM 


General Boorn. Primarily as a morale factor, and to give our men a 
sense of belonging in units which have distinguished records, we have 
adopted the combat arms regimental system. The parent regiments 
will be those whose colors have been carried into battle by generations 
of American soldiers. Each parent regiment will contain a variable 
number of combat units, depending on the size of the Army at any one 
time. We will make the changeover to this system as we reorganize 
divisions under the Pentomic concept. Each infantry, artillery, and 
armor unit of the Pentomic divisions will have traditional ties to an 
old, established regiment. The men of these units will wear the in- 
signia and share the tradition of these honorable organizations. 
Changeover to the system will be gradual, but eventually every combat 
unit will bear the flag of one of the Army’s traditional old regiments. 
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The program has been developed to maintain the continuity of his- 
toric units regardless of changes in size and organization of the active 
Army. The regiment was selected as the unit to be perpetuated 
since it is the principal repository of historical achievements and 
because it is progressively being eliminated from the tactical strue. 
ture. Our objective is to insure perpetuity of traditional regiments, 
To do so, we must maintain, year in and year out, the same regiments 
in existence. The regiments selected will have an institutional status 
as parent organizations of tactical units. The number of active units 
will vary with the force structure, from a minimum of 1 battle group 
or battalion in peacetime to a maximum of 12 to 15 upon mobilization, 
All combat units, divisional] and nondivisional, will be members of 
historical regiments. These tactical units will be assigned to divisions 
and other tactical commands as at present. Units of the same regi- 
ment may be assigned to different divisions, so that if one division is 
inactivated a regiment will lose but one of its active elements at a 
time. 

For your information and retention we have prepared chart No. 3 
to show Regular Army regiments that have been selected to form 
the basis for our new combat arms regimental system. The plan will 
be extended later to the Reserve components and to other branches 
of the Army. 

(Chart No. 3 is as follows:) 


Cuart No. 3 


Combat arms regimental system 
1. NUMBER OF REGIMENTS 


(a) Determination of the number of parent regiments to be retained was governed by the estimated 
number of color-bearing units in the active Army in peacetime and during mobilization, and by the num- 
ber of historically significant regiments available. 

(6) Active Army units will be organized as members of 162 regiments as indicated below: 


Active toe units per 
regiment 


—_ — 


Type of units | Number of 
| regiments 


Fiscal year} Mobiliza- 
1957 tion 
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2. SELECTED REGIMENTS 


Year | Battle Year 
or ori- | honors Designation of ori- 
gin gin 


— | OO 


(a) Infantry (airborne): 
187th Infantry............| 1943 


Battle 


Designation honors 


(d) Calvary and armor regiments— 


501st Infantry 


502d Infantry.......--.._- 


503d Infantry 
504th Infantry-.--_- 
505th Infantry 
506th Infantry 
(b) Infantry epaneres): 
6th Infantry ._..-.--.- 
36th Infantry. 
4ist Infantry 
46th Infantry 


48th Infantry--.........-- 


50th Infantry- 

5ist Infantry 

52d Infantry 

54th Infantry 

58th Infantry 
(ce) Infantry: 

Ist Infantry- --- 


2d Infantry...-..--------- 


4d Infantry 
4th Infantry 
5th Infantry 
7th infantry - 
8th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
10th Infantry - 
lith Infantry 
12th Infantry ----- 
13th Infantry 
14th Infantry. 
15th Infantry. 
16th Infantry 
17th Infantry 
18th Infantry 
19th Infantry 
20th Infantry 
2ist Infantry 
22d Infantry 
23d Infantry 
26th Infantry 


27th Infantry--_..........- 


28th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


30th Infantry--..........- 


3ist Infantry 


32a Infantry... .........-- 


34th Infantry 
35th Infantry-.__- 
38th Infantry. 
39th Infantry- 
47th Infantry-___-_- 
60th Infantry 
87th Infantry 
(d) Cavalry and armor regiments: 
ist Cavalry-- 


2d Cavalry_____- Oe ppt 


3d Cavalry. .......-. 


4th Cavalry. ._.-- sae 
OO Sa 


@thr Cavalry. __-- 

7th Cavalry 

Sth Cavalry. .......- 
9h Cavalry. -_- 


10th Cavalry -- saa eal 


lIth Cavalry. . 
12th Cavalry. - 
18th Cavalry 
14th Cavalry 


1917 
1942 
1942 


| 
d 


PNIAUMIAIODOO 


> 
_ 


CO-1Dkeaoem 








| Continued 


| 
| 


15th Cavalry 

Wee Remar. Bes 2.2 ai 
30d -Armor..........-. 
34th Armor 

BO UNUNOR, 0 cme ocia<~ 
37th Armor__ 22 

40th Armor___.______ 
66th Armor_..___-- 
CINE inc cckeccnenes 
Gen Arter... ; 3... 
69th Armor 


(e) Field artillery regiments: 


ist Field Artillery 

2d Field Artillery 

3d Field Artillery 

4th Field Artillery___..-.. 

5th Field Artillery 

6th Field Artillery......-- 

7th Field Artillery....---- 

8th Field Artillery_.....-- 

9th Field Artillery ___---- 

10th Field Artillery_....-- 

11th Field Artillery... --- 

12th Field Artillery ...---- 

13th Field Artillery____--- 

14th Field Artillery_.._--_- 

15th Field Artillery... -_- 

16th Field Artillery -._._- 

17th Field Artillery -__-- 

18th Field Artillery 

19th Field Artillery 

20th Field Artillery 

2ist Field Artillery - 

22d Field Artillery 

25th Field Artillery... .-- 

26th Fieid Artillery_-__--- 

27th Field Artillery -......- 

28th Fie d Artillery... -- 

29th Field Artillery... _-- 

30th Field Artillery ....--- 

31st Field Artillery .-_--- 

32d Field Artillery ........ 

33d Field Artillery_..---- 

34th Field Artillery _____- 

35th Field Artillery... --- 

36th Field Artillery_._._-- 

37th Field Artillery____-_- 

38th Field Artillery_...__- 

39th Field Artillery ___.- 

40th Field Artillery 

41st Field Artillery- 

42d Field Artillery 

73d Field Artillery 

75th Field Artillery 

76th Field Artillery 

77th Field Artillery 

78th Field Artillery 

79th Field Artillery | 
(555th) - - x 

80th Field Artillery 

8lst Field Artillery. 

82d Field Artillery 

83d Field Artillery 

84th Field Artillery 

92d Field Artillery 

319th Field Artillery 

320th Field Artillery___- 

32ist Field Artillery-__- 

333d Field Artillery eas 

377th Field Artillery__-- 


— 
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2. SELECTED REGIMENTS-—-Continued 


Year Battle Year | Battle 


Designation | or ori- | honors || Designation | of ori- | honors 
|} gin | | gin 


| 
} } 
— oa aoe — - ~ —— — _ —_—-——- —--|-§ ———— | ——-_ 


(f) Antiaircraft artillery regt- | || (f) Antiaircraft Artillery regi- | 

ments: | ments.~-Continued t 

1st Coast Artillery........| 1821 | 7 | 56th Field Artillery | 

2d Coast Artillery........| 1821 28 || (Coast Artillery) | 

3d Coast Artillerv_.......| 1821 24 || 57th Field Artillery | 

4th Coast Artillery - -- .| 4821 26 (Coast Artillery) | 
5th Coast Artillery .-| 1861 20 || 59th Coast Artillery... 

6th Coast Artillery.......| 1898 60th Coast Artillery_._._-| 

' 

| 

| 

} 

| 


Feat 8 


7th Coast Artillery 1898 | 3 | 61st Coast Artillery 

43d Field Artillery (Co: ist | 62d Coast Artillery 
Artillery) ____- | 1918 B |} 65th Coast Artillery 

44th Field Artillery” | 67th Coast Artillery 
(Coast Artillery) 1918 | | 68th Coast Artillery 

5ist Field artillery (Coast 71st Coast Artillery . 
Artillery) 1917 5 517th Coast Artillery - - 

52d Field Artillery (Co: ast | 1] 562d Coast Artillery 
Artillery) ___- 1917 | (g) Special forces regiment 

55th Field Artille ry | 
(Coast Artillery) ....___} 


Sc 


-oocowm 


oa 
= 
—— 





| 
1917 


1 Ist Special Forces Regiment to be established by reconstituting, redesignating, and activating lst Special 
service Force, 1942, disbanded January 6, 1945 in ETO. 


ARMY SYMBOLISM AND TERMINOLOGY 


The Army is conducting a comprehensive review of all Army sym- 
bolism and terminology to determine appropriate changes, with the 
view of keeping the “Army a progressive, forward- looking service. 
More descriptive terms are being sought to replace such antiquated 
and obsolescent terms as “mass formation,” and “main line of resist- 


ance.” Consideration also is being given to substituting more force- 
ful, imaginative terms for existing names which are clumsy or lack 
color, such as “confinement speci ialist” and ‘ ‘gas generating unit com- 


mander.” Programs have been established covering a complete review 


of symbols and. terminology, by the Army staff and field commands. 
The symbolism reviews will cover matters such as distinguishing flags, 
unit colors, insignia, badges, and other items worn on the uniform. 
Review of ter minology will include designations of units, job titles of 
personnel, names of items of equipment, : ‘and terms related to military 
operations. Chart No. 4 illustrates an example of our progress in this 
field. 
(Chart No. 4 is as follows :) 


CuaART No. 4 
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The Army has adopted a new artillery insignia symbolizing the moderniza- 
tion of artillery weapons. 

Schedule for use beginning in 1958, the insignia, displaying the familiar 
crossed artillery cannons with a composite missile inserted vertically at the 
center, will replace the present insignia which was adopted in 1907. 

According to current plans, the new insignia will be worn by all artillery 
officers as soon as it becomes available. The insignia will be issued initially to 
enlisted personnel assigned to missile units and later to enlisted men in all other 
artillery units. Guidons and standards of artillery units bearing the old insignia 
will be changed as they Wear out. 


53 8 


UNIT REPLACEMENT 


Sraaws 


We have another project, now in the advanced planning stage, that 
concerns unit replacement. One of the conclusions in every study on 
atomic warfare 1s that we must be prepared to replace entire units, up 
to battalion size, which have been subjected to atomic attack. Even 
in nonatomic warfare the benefits to morale and combat effectiveness 
make it highly desirable to replace engaged combat units periodically. 
As we see it, the system would work like this: Individuals would enter 
the training base and receive 8 weeks of basic training. Then, with 
combat-returnees and reservists as cadre, the trainees would be organ- 
ized inte squads and would enter advanced individual and basie unit 
training. After completing this phase, some of the squads would be 
shipped overseas in carrier companies. The remainder would be 
grouped to form battalions and phased into advanced unit training. 
Commanders overse as would, thereby, receive replacement teams from 
squad to battalion in size. As a supplement to unit replacements, 
individual replacements would still be required to fill certain vacan- 
cies, particularly in the technical fields. 

We can use this system in times of mobilization, because the absence 
of manpower ceilings permits the inclusion of replacement units in our 
Army structure. Under peacetime ceilings, the formation of such 
units would be at the expense of other units performing essential 
peacetime functions. 


-—S oor oo oo 


_—— 


CONCLUSION 


The amount requested for the appropriation, “Military personnel, 
Army,” in fiscal year 1958 is $3,549 million. This will support an 
Army with a beginning and ending strength of 1 million and with an 
average strength of 997,000. As you are well aware, the funds within 
the appropriation, MPA are determined mostly by the strength of the 
Army. and rates established by law. 
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(The following tabulations were submitted for the record :) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—1000 PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year Dec. 31, 1956 fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


| 
Pay and allowances of officers | $833, 292,000 | $837, 250, 612 $419, 531,000 | $799, 280, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted per- | | 
SE aseorsewae ~------------|2, 306, 159, 081 |2, 143, 599,000 | 1, 114, 242, 600 | 2, 153, 369, 000 
Pay and allowances of cadets_--_..-. 4, 096, 914 | 4, 202, 000 | 2, 226, 400 4, 567, 000 


<p 


Total program 1000_-.........|3, 143, 547, 995 |2, 985, 051, 612 1 1, 536, 000, 000 | 2, 957, 216, 000 


———— sae 


—_—— ———— 


i 


Note.—The obligations through | 
Dec. 31 shown above include re- | 
imbursements; conversely, the | 
annual estimates for all 3 years | 
exclude reimbursements. The 

| 





tabulation below presents the 
statement on a more comparable 
basis at the program level: | 
....|8, 143, 547, 995 | 2, 985,051,612 | 1, 536,000,000 | 2, 957, 216, 000 
Reimbursements | 4, 796, 403 | G OGe OS Fu. cassaii.ccsl 5, 100, 000 


Total ____...........-.-.--|8, 148, 344, 398 |2, 990, 051, 612 | ' 1, 536, 000, 000 | 2, 962, 316, 000 
| | 


| 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, MOREY 10 OEP ENTS, PERMAMENT CHANGE OF 
STA I 


1311 | Permanent change of station move- 
ment of individuals | $133, 452, 704 | $127, 632, 000 $51, 200, 000 $112, 243, 000 

1321 | Permanent change of station move- | 
ments of organized units | 17,805,985 | 19,335,000 6, 750, 000 | 27, 194, 000 


1331 | Permanent change of station move- | | 
ments (MST) individuals and | 
76, 003, 678 93, 741, 600 | 41, 761, 012 83, 471, 000 


Total program 1300 | 227, 262,367 | 240, 708, 600 | 299,711,012 








Nore.—The obligations through 
Dec. 31 shown above exclude 
deutschemark and include re- | 
imbursements; conversely, the | 
annual estimates for all 3 years | 
include deutschemark and ex- 
clude reimbursements. The tab- | } 
ulation below presents the state- | 


} 
i 
| ment on a more comparable basis | 


| 
| 
| 


at the are level: | 
Tot 227, 262, 367 240, 708, 600 99, 711, 012 
Reimbursements 3, 212, 255 | 50, 000 | 
Deutschemark | 





1 Includes obligations for (a) monetary clothing allowance in lieu of clothing; and (5) dislocation allowance. 
? Obligations for dislocation allowance included under program 1000. 





icotiss Si 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject—Continued 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—1400 OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year Dec. 31, 1956 | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


| 
Apprehension of deserters, absen- 

tees, and escaped military pris- | 
oners pddelan $1, 172, 167 $1, 065, 000 | $739, 000 $1, 050, 000 
| Interest on soldiers’ deposits. esata 1, 475, 000 1, 550, 000 | 804, 000 1, 550, 000 
Death gratuities.............._._-- 2, 016, 246 2, 341, 000 950, 000 2, 346, 000 
Mortgage insurance. it 173, 695 317, 000 145, 160 466, 000 
Social security contributions--_-_--- , 23, 750, 000 |_._._- 44, 764, 000 


| 


Total program 1400 | ‘, 837, 108 29, 028, 000 | 2, 638, 160 | 50, 176, 000 


Note.—The obligations through | 
Dec. 31 shown above include | 
reimbursements; conversely, the | 
annual estimates for all 3 years | 
exclude reimbursements. The | 
tabulation below presents the 
statement on a more comparable 
basis at the program level: 

Total ’ whim 4, 837,108 | 29,023,000 2, 638, 160 50, 176, 000 


Reimbursements... --_- caine 370, 035 | 300, 000 : } 360, 000 





Total 5, 207, 143 | 29, 323, 000 | 2, 638, 160 | 50, 536, 000 
| 








Mr. Sixes. I have enjoyed your statement very much. It is factual 
and down to earth. It was interesting and it bridges the period be- 
tween the last fiscal year and this fiscal year. However, I have some 
questions to ask you now. 


EMPHASIS ON TRADITION IN THE ARMY 


I am particularly glad to see the emphasis, General Booth, that 
is being placed upon tradition in the Army, the use of regimental 
traditions, on distinctive terminology, in an effort to bring the Army 
to a greater awareness of its distinguished past and to give men 
greater pride in being a part of the Army. Year in and year out, 
the Army has a more difficult and less glamorous job that the other 
services. The Army is the workhorse and this is an age in which 
people are more interested in the more glamorous aspects of military 
service. Iam glad to see that Army personnel are being made aware 
of the fact that there is much tradition and distinctiveness about the 
Army itself. It isa great branch of the service and you can do much 
toward encouraging greater interest in their branch of the service 
on the part of Army personnel. 


NEED FOR QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


On the first page of your statement you said that the Army’s ms Ljor 
manpower efforts in fiscal year 1958 will be devoted, among other 
things, to accomplishing added missions within reduced personnel 
resources. I would like you to comment on what those added missions 
might include. 

General Watson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, the basic thought we 
have there is that our functions in the present day are constantly 
increasing in complexity. We are finding that—this was covered 
by the Secretary and the Chief of Staff in their appearance before 


91288—h7 13 
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the full subcommittee—we are in an era of increasing complexity 
not only in the weapons themselves, but in the communications which 
are in control of those weapons and the logistic support of the unit 
which must use those weapons. Asa result, we need more people who 
are qualified to do specific things, rather than those who are gen- 
eralists. This is not to overlook the essential requirement that we 
still have in the Army for the leader. In fact, it may and probably 
will take longer to develop the leader under circumstances of this 
kind for the next war’s battlefield, if we have another war. We fore- 
see that a greater economy and efficiency is going to be essential in 
order to meet these new requirements. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Srxzs. I am glad to see that the Army recognizes the fact that 
legislative acts alone are not sufficient to. secure reenlistments, and 
that there must be other things which make soldiers want to stay in 
the Army. We have given you, by legislation, substantially all that 
you have asked for in recent years and yet your reenlistment rate 
is dropping. That is a serious thing, because the training of the 
men who take the place of those who are already trained—who do 
not reenlist—is a costly process. I would like for you to insert a 
table, similar to the one which appeared in last year’s hearings on 
page 115, to show the reenlistment rates for all services. In other 
words, bring it up to date. 

<The table referred to follows:) 





Reenlistment rates of the services 











[Percent] 
cae F. Weyl4 A ee Rts 
Army Navy | Marine Air Force 
Corps 

| 
Wiggs meet BBs cnicksi ce pedas cst cwninsenn ce 14.5 14. 2 | 20.6 23.5 
RE, FONE GUNG dian bccn Phadcctcqndtdqonscance 26.7 | 32.6 | 37.8 44.2 

| 








The rates for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force are quoted from a release 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on 14 February 1957. 
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REENLISTMENT RatEs—All components as percent of eligibles 
within 90 days), fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


(reenlistments 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


| 
Selective | Reserve 
Service | compo- 


} | 
Regular | Selective | Reserve 
Army Service | compo- 
| nents 


Overall | Regular Overall 


Army 


i 


| 
we | 
7. i 
60. 6 
66. 
71. 


y 
August. . 
September... --- ele stcele 


& B 


SCocawnwmnoannanss 


J 
o 


a > won 
RESSSBSSR: 


January ---- 6a 
EY cae o-p<s-- 
March.....----.---- 


2 a 
© 


60. 
52.8 | 
44. 


ek tek eek et fet feet peek et Beek et fed et et 
PSRERSSa SED Ee 
Oe OID SF OM Wer 

wWMmWOMmNe& > 
BSEBNSESSERSAS 
NONOQGarKWOUr-Wwrnl 
gone ge moor SI oopONO NS 
aAanweorne COarkwon 





SESSSSERARSRE 
CAKCNNCWBMLROKON 


| 
| 


| 


Fiscal year 1957 


Month | 
Regular | Selective Reserve 
Army Service | compo- 
|} nents 


Overall 


November... -....---- 
December... -_-- 
 Agnccoccddocmeek 
TS 2. Jc. cauieuuss 
March. -_-_- 

April_-- 


bo por 
qd q © 
BRRRSH 


3 50.3 | 
! 








1 Percentage increase in July and August is due to the small number of losses materializing in these months 
as a resit of the 2-month early release of selective service personnel in June of fiscal year 1955. 

2 Yearly average from DD-MP&R(M)270. 

3 6-month average. 


Nore.—Regular Army includes all Regular Army separatees eligible to reenlist. 
dudes all selective-service separatees eligible to reenlist. 
National Guard separatees eligible to reenlist. 


Selective service in- 
Reserve components includes all Reserve and 


No prior service enlistments 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 
1958, 


estimate 


Estimate Actual Estimate Actual 


9, 000 
9, 000 

, 500 

, 500 

, 000 

, 000 

9, 000 

, 000 

, 000 | 
7, 000 | 
7, 000 
10, 000 | 


9, 951 
10, 417 
9, 729 
¥, 319 
7, 382 
5, 093 
8, 977 
8, 152 
6, 258 
5, 407 ' 
5,012 
7, 940 


7, 500 | 
7, 500 6, 984 
7, 000 6, 591 
7, 000 6, 759 
5, 100 | 4, 581 
4, 000 3, 176 
7, 000 6, 670 | 
7, 000 

7,000 

6,000 

5, 000 

6, 500 |- ; 


) 7,919 
August 
Septem ber 
October - - - 
November 
December. 
January. 
February 
gy 

pril.- 
May 
TING: pein Sd acilea 


Total___. 


= 


Nore.—Percentage initial male enlistments enlisting for a 3-year term: 


Fiscal year 1955 
Fiseal year 1956- - 
Fiscal year 1957 (to date)_ 


Percent 


91.2 
91.2 
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REASONS FOR CONTINUED LOSS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What are some of the principal reasons why we are 
continuing to lose so many trained men from the service? Why is 
there a decline in the reenlistment rate ? 

General Boorn. We have analyzed it, but we cannot pinpoint any 
one specific cause. For one thing, on the reenlistment rates we have, 
as I mentioned already, raised the standards somewhat. It happens 
that the people most likely to reenlist are of that standard we have 
precluded from reenlistment. We have a higher number of people 
in that area. Another reason, although we c: innot pinpoint it, is the 
state of the economy which is continually going up. Job opportunities 
are much better than they were even a year ago and certainly better 
th: in they were 2 years ago. There is just not that motivation to stay 
in compared to the lure of the outside. 

Mr. Srxes. What can be done, legislatively or-otherwise? Do you 
have a recommendation ? 

General Boorn. We have already started taking extra steps in that 
regard. For one thing, we have given spaces to the various tables of 
organization and equipment and tables of distribution of units for full- 
time reenlistment personnel. It has been a command function before 
but we did not have full-time, skilled personnel in that particular 
duty. We have a recruiting service to get our enlisted personnel ini- 
tially; now we are putting enlisted personnel right in the units and 
training them as reenlistment specialists. We are putting on a drive 
with our commanders to get higher quality personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you will want to expand both of these answers 
for the record, because there is surely more than you have given us, 
You may prepare that additional answer for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DECLINE IN REENLISTMENT RATES 


One of the principal factors influencing the decline of reenlistments is the 
highly favorable civilian economy, coupled with an alltime high in civilian em- 
ployment opportunities and pay scales. The Career Incentive Act of 1955 placed 
the military services in a competitive position with industry for a short time, 
but the motivating effect of this legislation has now largely worn off. Following 
its passage in March 1955, the reenlistment rate for first-term regulars (which 
are the Army’s primary retention problem) rose from the prevailing rate at that 
time of 35 percent to an unprecedented high of 59.7 percent for the month of 
May 1955. Since that date, this first-termer rate has declined steadily. The 
downward trend has apparently been proportionate to the rate at which indus- 
trial pay scales have increased and surpassed the military pay increases author- 
ized by the Career Incentive Act. The following figures illustrate this decline 
in the reenlistment rate for first-term regulars: 

Period Percent Period Percent 


July 1954—-March 1955 

April 1955 

May *i 
June __- a eet a 
July .1 July 

August —___~_- cs August 

September September —___- 
October ‘ October 

November . November 

December .8 December 

January 1956 January 

February 
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. Another important factor in this reenlistment decline is the establishment of 
more restrictive reenlistment criteria. The marginal group, which previously 
produced the highest proportion of reenlistments, has been cut off in order to 
attain our requirement for a quality Army, better prepared to meet the demands 
of future warfare. 









ACTIONS TO INCREASE REENLISTMENTS 






We believe that the Cordiner Committee pay proposals would provide sub- 
stantial assistance in solving the critical problem of attracting and retaining 
personnel of the highest quality. In fact, the Department of the Army was 
instrumental in developing and recommending to the Cordiner Committee last 
September the new pay concepts which that Committee is now proposing in 
forthcoming legislation. 

We consider that pay based on merit and responsibility by years in grade 
rather than by total years of service will provide career motivation to our 
skilled personnel. Also the proposed two additional pay grades, to relieve rank 
compression, and the increased pay rates will provide greater financial incen- 
tive for personnel with outstanding qualities and skills. 

Enactment of any one of a number of bills extending postservice VA benefits 
(Korean GI bill) for compulsory ‘peacetime service would be detrimental to 
efforts currently being made to persuade young military personnel to make the 
service a career. Enactment of proposed legislation would provide strong in- 
ducement for personnel otherwise inclined toward a military career to leave 
the Army. Conceivably it could serve to neutralize the inducements provided 
by the Congress in reenlistment bonuses. Repeated samplings (surveys) have 
indicated that “return to school” is one of the predominant reasons given by 
enlisted personnel for leaving active service. These young men constitute the 
very category of personnel we have been striving to retain in active service by 
offering reenlistment bonuses, increased pay, survivor benefits, and other in- 
centives. Strictly from a reenlistment point of view, therefore, the Army 
has recorded during recent hearings its opposition to extension of such post- 
service benefits for compulsory peacetime service. It is our current inservice 
program of general educational development that requires further support and 
augmentation. 

The Army believes that a lasting cure to its reenlistment problems will come 
only as a result of wholesome improvements in the way of life of its personnel. 
Individuals should be able to obtain and enjoy the blessings of family, home, 
and financial solvency at every station on the career ladder after the first 
enlistment. 

Surveys among both officers and enlisted personnel have revealed the fact 
that economic considerations cause many highly qualified people to leave the 
service. Frequent oversea tours and lack of adequate housing cause family 
separations unacceptable to many and disliked by all. This leads highly trained 
and competent people who are in demand in the civilian economy to leave the 
service. Family benefits, such as on-post housing, the post exchange, and the 
commissary, have come to represent far less to the serviceman than they did 
formerly. The result is that even if he is a senior noncommissioned officer, a per- 
son with a family has difficulty achieving a living standard in the Army accept- 
able to him in comparison to what he might expect outside the service. 

Our men of military age tend to weigh carefully the advantages and disad- 
vantages of career military service before they volunteer for a second tour. This 
examination often reveals possible duty assignments, with minimum comforts, 
in places such as Korea, or Iceland. A great deal of family separation is in- 
volved because adequate family housing is not normally available in sufficient 
numbers, particularly in oversea areas. Actually, on-post housing is almost 
always inadequate, even in the United States. Candidates for reenlistment 
observe that the senior enlisted personnel, and the officers as well, often live in 
houses which are less desirable than do comparable persons in civilian life. 
This often leads those the Army needs to retain to lose hope that the Army will 
provide for their family and financial needs, even when they have accumulated 
extensive service. Evidence is needed to show that the services can and do 
satisfy the needs of their personnel, including their families. 

The Army’s inability to house all service personnel on military posts would ap- 
pear to have led to the rationalizing of plausible values to the Army in having 
substantial numbers of its personnel “integrated” into civilian communities. 
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The fact remains, however, that in the career service living on post is generally 
held to be a premium associated with the best Army customs and traditions. 

When it was possible for an Army family to move from post to post with as- 
surance of quarters, PCS was not a dreaded incident of military service. Change 
of station now gives more meaning than ever before to the old (almost affection- 
ate) euphemism of the Army family’s “rootless existence.” It has become for 
many, particularly in the lower commissioned and enlisted grades, a dreaded in- 
cident, not so much because of the relocation or travel involved as the difficulty 
and inconvenience of finding suitable family housing. House hunting is time 
consuming and frequently involves discomfort and bewilderment. The element 
of convenience would appear to be substantially more important now than any 
other factor in the complexity of morale and welfare considerations. 

The reestablishment of military communities by a flexible across-the-board 
leasing program should be undertaken as a matter of great urgency. Such ac- 
tion is now being studied throughly from all angles. 

Mr. Sixes. Quite frankly, I do not know how much else we can do. 
on this problem. The problem of reenlistments is, I think, a product 
of the times. You should continue to raise your reenlistment re- 
quirements in order to secure the services of competent men. There is 
no question about the fact that vou do not want to emphasize reenlist- 
ments in numbers only. You want men in the service who can do a 
job and who are qualified to cope with the requirements of the times. 
The requirements of the times are very exacting. What is happening, 
as you pointed out is brought on largely by economic conditions. The 
Army trains a man to do a job. Then a factory comes into being— 
possibly one which the Government is paying for—and it offers the 
trained soldier much more than the Army pays him. The natural 
thing is for him to leave the service. That is one of the things that we 
cannot very well cope with. We have given the Armed Forces per- 
sonnel many inducements to make a career of the services. We let 
them take their families overseas. We provide medical and dental 
care. They have American schools, and buy American goods over- 
seas. We have gone far beyond any standards ever set by any other 
nation to make good careers for our military personnel. 


REPLACEMENT OF LOSSES THROUGH THE DRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. You said that 39 percent of your losses are going to be 
replaced through the draft. How does that compare with fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Booru. That is a little lower. The RA content of the 
Army is going down. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know what it was for 1956 and 1957. 

General Boorn. In 1957 we have 45 percent being replaced through 
the draft. The year before we had a percentage of 30. 


PERSONNEL INELIGIBLE FOR REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Mitter. What effect does this selectivity that you are devel- 
oping have? In other words, what percentage of reenlistments are 
turned down? Do you have any figures on that? 

General Booru. I do not know. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think we will want those, too. 

Mr. Muuer. To get a fair figure, the incentive is there. If you 
do not want the man, that does not mean that the system is wrong. 
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Mr. Sixes. I think we want more information about the program 
of refusing the right of reenlistment, the percentage rejected and why 
they are rejected. 

General Boorn. We have a figure that gives the numbers that are 
not eligible to reenlist, but I have no way of getting how many of 
those would have reenlisted had we permitted them. 

Mr. Sr«zs. I would like to know something about the number who 
are not eligible and why they are not eligible. What standards did 
they fail to meet? 

Generel Booru. I would be glad to provide that. 

(The material requested follows :) 


Personnel ineligible for reenlistment 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal Fiscal 
year year 
1956 1957 ! 


Total not eligible to reenlist__--- i (cia ccadiinjuieine ciamediiiell 2. 109. 2 54.4 


REASONS FOR INELIGIBILITY 

Death _. . baie ie 
EAD as officer or warrant officer ___- 
Physical disability 
Inaptitude or unshitability. 
Minority - - .- 
Dependency or hardship. 
Retirement. 
Entered United States Milit: ary Acade my, other service acade mies, trans- 

fers to other services, release as essential to national interest _- neice’ 
Dropped from rolls . lates 
Dishonorable discharge- ----- 
Discharge under other than honorable conditions 
Failure to meet enlistment qualifications x 
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1 Data for first half of fiscal year 1957. 
2 Less than 100 (21) for 6 months of fiscal year 1957. 


FORCED RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. We next come to the forced retirement of men in their 
fifties. Is that a wise provision? You have discussed the cost of 
retirement of men who have a certain number of years of service. 

General Boorn. Those are NCO’s. I think that is a very wise pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Srxes. Why? Many men in their fifties can do a lot of very 
important things. They have costly and valuable training back of 
them. They have skill back of them. Why turn them out on the grass? 
Why force out if you need men and have reenlistment problems with 
trained personnel ? 

General Boorn. In the first place, those people are the top NCO’s 
inthe Army. There has to be a promotion flow as one of the attractive- 
ness features. The individuals reaching age 55 are not the most vigor- 
ous to be leading our combat outfits. We ought to have young, vigor- 
ous people out there. We cannot put them into administrative posi- 
tions because of a surplus already existing in this type of work. We 
ought to continue to have vitalized NCO programs. 

Mr. Sixes. Everything you said makes sense, but on the other hand, 
you say that we do not have enough skilled people and we have diffi. 
culty keeping skilled people in the services. Yet, at the same time, 
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you are pushing people out of the service who presumably are skilled. 

Mr. Mitxer. Theoretically you could do it at less than 50 could you 
not, if 30 years is the limit? Ifa man went into the service below 20 
he could be in his forties. Many of them went in when they were 17, 

General Boorn. We considered carefully the idea of making a 20- 
year enlistment, as had been done in some services, making 20-year 
service a forceout. We rejected that. We made it age 55 in or der to 
keep the younger men coming on up. 

Mr. Stkes. Give us more information on that policy for the record. 

Mr. aus r. One more thing on that. Do I understand this: The 
age limit you have there is extended in the cases of people who would 
not get their 20 years’ service without running over in order to get their 
retirement benefits ? 

General Boorn. They are retained if they don’t have 20 years’ serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Miter. They are allowed to finish out 20 years’ service so they 
get their retirement benefits even though they run over 55% 

General Boorn. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


FORCED RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AT AGE 55 


Following termination of the Korean conflict in 1953, an opportunity for en- 
listed personnel to be promoted to the higher enlisted grades became practically 
nonexistent. As the strength of the active Army was progressively reduced, a 
surplus in the higher grades was created that had to be absorbed through 
attrition before promotions could be resumed. By May 1955 the Department 
of the Army had been able to authorize only 200 promotions to pay grade E-% 
over a 13-month period. The effect of being unable to promote to the higher 
grades was reflected in the loss of high-quality personnel who. without reason- 
able opportunity for promotion, left the service upon expiration of enlistment. 
To reduce this loss of high-quality personnel and to improve morale in the 
enlisted ranks, immediate corrective action was initiated. 

A thorough study of the problem was made by the Department and enlisted 
seminars composed of senior noncommissioned officers were conducted to develop 
recommendations from within the enlisted ranks. Following this, the Depart- 
ment announced a program in February 1956, commonly called the NCO Vitaliza- 
tion Program, that was designed to establish forced attrition in senior noncom- 
missioned officer grades. 

The retirement aspects of the program involve denial of reenlistment to per- 
sonnel who have (1) completed 30 years’ active Federal service or (2) com- 
pleted 20 years’ active Federal service and attained age 55. 

In a reduced-strength, modern Army, the mobilization potential of the members 
is a critical factor that must always be considered. Prior to adoption of this 
program, a number of individuals were being reenlisted at ages where their 
mobilization potential was restricted appreciably. The 20-year mandatory 
retirement of enlisted personnel after age 55 affects those who enlisted at 
or beyond age 25. 

Some 250 individuals were retired involuntarily under both aspects of the 
program during calendar year 1956. The numbers will not increase to an 
appreciable extent on an annual basis prior to 1960. Although the numbers 
have not been great, the program has acted to increase morale through showing 
departmental interest and appreciation of the promotion stagnation problem 
that exists in the higher enlisted grades. 


AVERAGE PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF ENLISTED MEN AND OFFICERS 


Mr. Srxes. You said you would have 6,700 fewer officers and 3,700 
more enlisted men. How does that help you? 

General Boorn. These differences are in average strengths, sir. In 
the readjustment that we had to make in our programs, the author- 
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ized strength for officers now is less than it was under the old pro- 
gram. Therefore, there will be a reduction by the end of the fiscal 

ear in the number of officers and an almost compensating increase in 
enlisted strength in order to get it to the even million man strength. 
There is a slight variation in the grade structure for authorized num- 
ber of officers compared to the previous year. 








COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT PAY OF INTEGRATED OFFICERS 









Mr. Sixes. Here is a question which has just been handed to me 
by another Member of the House. 

I will give this to the reporter to insert in the record. If you do 
not have an answer now you can prepare an answer and furnish it 
for the record. 

General Boorn. Very well, sir. I will supply the record. 
(The question referred to by Mr. Sikes is as follows:) 







If an integrated officer who does not have previous Reserve service fails to be 
promoted from lieutenant colonel to colonel prior to age 53 he is retired by 
statute. 

It is probable that the officer would be in the over-18-year pay bracket at the 
time of retirement. 

In such case his retirement pay would be 70 percent of 608.40 which equals 
$425.88 per month retirement. 

This income will normally be reduced by deductions as follows (estimated) : 









I CON cone ce ae eal a tran poser casas cable hd dain Saad cet ee a $45 
$10,000 Government insurance, 5-year level__..__________--____________. 16 
One-fourth annuity deduction (estimated) ----___-________________-__ 40 
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This leaves a net retirement of $324.88 per month. If the retired officer has 
children and becomes physically handicapped, he cannot pay today’s rentals and 
living costs for a family of four. 

This situation is in contrast with the officer who was on Reserve records (even 
though he had never attended a meeting, or completed any extension courses) 
who draws longevity from the date he graduated from college to a maximum of 
30 years. A comparable lieutenant colonel with 30 years’ service would receive 
$400 per month take-home pay upon retirement. 

If the integrated officer is retired on a basis of 28 years total service why 
should he not be paid on the longevity scale for over 26 years total service? 

In addition there is proposed legislation to further spread this type of pay 
inequity by extending the longevity computing date to the date of entry in 
college or the Military Academy, as appropriate, this premise seems to ignore 
the fact that the average integrated officer also has spent time in college for 
which he paid his own money and did not draw an allowance as the ROTC or 
Military Academy graduate does while in college attendance. 

As a result of the above discussion it is recommended that— 

(a) When computing base pay for integrated officers that constructive service 
credit be included for longevity in the same manner as Reserve credit. 


(The reply to the above is as follows:) 






















USE OF CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT IN COMPUTING BASIC AND RETIRED PAY 






Current regulations provide that in computing the basic pay of an integrated 
officer there is credited any Reserve service plus any active duty service, Reserve 
or Regular. On integration of an individual it was considered necessary to give 
sufficient “constructive” credit to permit integration in an equitable rank with 
Regular officers of the same age and further to place the individual in a com- 
parable position for future promotion and mandatory separation. This factor 
often placed integrated officers in an equal or higher rank of Regular officers 
with much longer active duty service. This inequity was in part compensated 
by the procedure of establishing the basic pay on years of actual service for the 
Regular officer. 
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The integrated officer in turn was permitted to use his ‘constructive’ credit 
time as a factor in determining the amount of retirement pay. 

In authorizing the use of Reserve service in computing length of service in 
connection with determination of basic pay cognizance is given to the Reserve 
obligation borne by the reservists during that period including liability to call 
to active duty. 

In reviewing the hearings on the Officers Procurement Act and other pertinent 
legislation there appears no indication of a congressional intent to include 
“constructive credit” as a pay factor other than as indicated above. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the present emphasis that is placed on Officer 
Candidates’ School, or is that to come in a later discussion ? 

General Boorn. I believe that is in O. and M. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. We will discuss it later. (Further discus- 
sion appears on p. 517.) 


READJUSTMENT PAY FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL INVOLUNTARILY 
SEPARATED 


On page 4 you called attention to the new item covering readjust- 
ment pay for Reserve personnel involuntarily separated. Will you 
explain that program to us and tell us how the amount of the estimate 
is computed ? 

General Boorn. The law which went into effect the 9th of July 1956 
permits the payment to members of the Reserve components involun- 
tarily released from active duty. It is computed at one-half a month’s 
basic pay for each year of active service ending at the close of the 
18th year for each individual that is released. That is computed on 
the basis of the grade in which he is serving at the time of his re- 
lease. 

Mr. Sr«es. Has it been in operation long enough to evaluate its 
effectiveness ? 

General Booru. It is completely desirable. It permits us to have 
something we have never had before. When it is necessary to re- 
lease an officer with quite a bit of service from the.active Army who 
is in one of the Reserve components, he has some money then that he 
can use for his readjustment into civil life. It is a very good morale 
factor. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that any further step is required or needed 
in order for people in this category to make the adjustment back to 
private life? 

Do you think the Government is doing all that it should? 

General Boorn. I think it is doing all that it should. I have heard 
no complaints about this program at all. Of course, it was a big 
morale boost when it was put through. 

The only thing I heard at the time of the discussions when we were 
supporting the legislation on it was that the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion wanted it to be retroactive for a number of years, and that made 
the cost of it prohibitive. That is the only complaint I ever heard 
about that. 

Mr. Srxes. A Reserve officer came in to see me a few days ago point- 
ing to the great need for schoolteachers, and said with the encourage- 
ment of the services and the participation of the colleges and uni- 
versities that special courses could be offered to qualify many of the 
people who are leaving the services to step into professional school- 
teaching. 
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He had given a great deal of thought and effort to this and had 

discussed it with a number of institutions. I attempted to explore 

it to some degree and I found that the institutions are interested. 

However, it appeared that some of them have a primary interest, in 

the fees to be received. They anticipated the possibility of tuition 
ayments by the Government. 

I indicated that in my opinion, in this year of stress on economy, 
there is very little chance of having tuition payments for this purpose 
oe by Congress to prepare them to be schoolteachers. 

I take it you do not recommend that we go further in helping to 
prepare these people to go into the professions by giving them addi- 
tional training ¢ 

General Boorn. I would not recommend that, not if it has to be 
paid for from military appropriations. 

General Lawton. That would be one of the accomplishments of 
this readjustment pay, Mr. Chairman, when they receive this money 
upon being released from active duty. That would permit them to 
adjust themselves in civil life by taking teacher education courses and 
getting into that field. 

Mr. Mitter. There is no question about the fact that it is a step in 
the right direction where there have been in the past some very 

athetic cases, but I am somewhat dubious of a man who has, for 
instance, served as a field officer for 18 or 14 years, with no ties in civil 
life, being able to do very much toward reestablishing himself in civil 
life with perhaps 6 months’ pay. There is still quite a heartbreaking 
situation existing where you take a man that has been actively in the 
military service for 10 or 15 years and then with a growing family 
put him out on the street with no job. 

T do not think the situation is as bad as it was immediately followin 
the Korean war because many of those people had been held in or had 
volunteered to stay in because they were needed through World War IT 
and through the Korean situation, and then at middle age they were 
suddenly thrown out because of the contraction of the services. Some 
serious hardships resulted and it was a sad thing. 

I think this law certainly is a step in the right direction, but it does 
not go too far so far as many individual cases are concerned. 

I agree, also, it would do no good to send somebody to school at 45 
and then say “Now you are schoolteacher.” 


OPPOSITION TO AWARDING OF ADVANCED DEGREES 


Mr. Srxes. I have here an Associated Press dispatch which Mr. 
Flood has just handed me which indicates that the institutions of 
higher learning may not be altogether too helpful in trying to help the 
Army to achieve at least one phase of this matter. The article is 
headed by this line “Army Stymied on Plans for Graduate Degrees.” 

Apparently Mr. Vinson’s Committtee on Armed Services has sought 
to bring out legislation, which appeared harmless enough, to permit 
the award of advanced degrees from the Army Medical Corps’ Insti- 
tute of Research at Walter Reed and the Judge Advocate General’s 
School at Charlottesville. Yet there has been quite a storm of protest, 
apparently, from the educational institutions over this proposal. 
You may want to pursue that further at this point, Mr. Flood ? 
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Mr. F oop. I intended to pursue it when we got to the education 

people later on. It seemed to tie right in with the problem. 
Mr. Srkes. You may insert it in the record at this point and we 

will refer to it later for further discussion. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ARMY STYMIED ON PLANS FOR GRADUATE DEGREES 
(By the Associated Press) 


The Army’s plans to expand its high-level education program have been 
stopped cold, at least temporarily, by a well-dug-in group of educators. 

The educators oppose plans by the Army to grant graduate degrees—such as 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy—to graduates of some of its advanced 
schools. 

The Army has long been running schools for all classes from kindergarten 
age—children of servicemen—to scholars and scientists. It confers a bachelor 
of science degree on graduates of its Academy at West Point. 

The battle broke out over two bills that looked so innocuous the House Armed 
Services Committee expected to give them routine treatment and then send them 
to the Consent Calendar for passage without debate. 

One bill would allow the Army Medical Corps’ Institute of Research, which 
operates at Walter Reed Hospital here, to grant advanced degrees. A subcom- 
mittee approved it in short order, but, before the full committee could act, the 
American Council on Education, an organization of colleges and universities, 
filed an objection and asked to be heard. 

The committee agreed to let the subcommittee conduct a hearing. 

Meanwhile, another bill came along through another subcommittee. It would 
allow the Judge Advocate General’s School at Charlottesville, Va., to grant 
advanced degrees in military law. 

When that one got to the full committee yesterday, the academic opposition 
thundered against both bills, with Presidents Nathan M. Pusey, of Harvard, and 
Deane W. Malott, of Cornell, opening fire by letter. 

The committee voted, 15 to 9, to approve the Judge Advocate’s bill. Five voted 
“present.” 

Too close for a bill destined for the Consent Calendar, remarked Chairman 
Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, so the committee decided just to hold on to the 
bill and see what subcommittee hearings on the companion measure bring out. 

The academic objectors, as Mr. Pusey put it, oppose proposals “to simulate 
the sort of degree” granted by a university. 

That, he added, “would surely debase the established academic currency.” 

Mr. Malott wrote he feared the practice might spread to more Government 
agencies. 


RETIREMENT OF MORTGAGES ON HOUSING UNITS 





Mr. Stxes. Would you give us additional explanation on how the 
program operates whereby funds for quarters allowances are used to 
retire mortgages on housing units? Are you talking about the Cape- 
hart program ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it apply anywhere else? 

Colonel Asnwortn. The Capehart and Wherry housing program 
for the Department of the Army contemplates that wherever the 
quarters are built that the individuals will forfeit the rental allowance. 
This rental allowance will be used to satisfy the mortgage and the 
mortgage insurance to the FHA. 

Mr. Srxes. In Wherry housing the Government doesn’t hold the 
mortgage. Private investment firms hold the mortgages. 
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Colonel AsHwortH. Wherever Capehart housing is constructed, 
Wherry housing must be purchased. It is mandatory that we purchase 
it. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you speak of Wherry housing taken over as a re- 
sult of the mandatory provision put in the law last year? 

Colonel AsHworrn. Yes, sir. 


PURCHASE OF FURNITURE VERSUS SHIPPING COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. In that connection, and this may not be the proper 
place to ask the question, it has been indicated many times that it 
is cheaper for the Government to provide furniture for some of its 
quarters than it is to ship furniture of military personnel. Has any 
additional thinking been done on providing furniture in lieu of ship- 
ping the furniture of military personnel ? 

General Boorn. Yes. You might note, I think it was at the bot- 
tom of page 8, I mentioned the fact limitation has been placed on 
weight of household furniture going to three areas. Those areas 
where we furnish 

Mr. Srxzs. Do you have any tables you can provide for us to show 
comparison in the cost of shipping the furniture of military personnel 
versus providing furniture as standard equipment for housing? 

General Boorn. They would have that in the logistics side of 
housing, I believe. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you get it for us? 

General Lawton. General Magruder can present that to the com- 
mittee. 

RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Sixes. There is a large increase shown here due to the retire- 
ment contribution. How do you arrive at this figure? 

General Bootn. Two and a quarter percent of the pay of each in- 
dividual up to $4,200. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rit£y. General, when the $10,000 free life insurance was fur- 
nished to those in the service, did you have to pay any part of that 
premium ? 

General Booru. It all depends upon which one of the various in- 
surances you talk about. 

Mr. Ritxy. The Government insurance, $10,000 free Government 
insurance. Did you have to make a contribution to that? 

General Boorn. Yes. Up until a certain cutoff point and during 
the war, was it not, Colonel Ashworth, and then furnished free with- 
out action by the individual. Everybody in the service was covered. 

Mr. Ruy. Did the Army have to pay for any of that out of its 
funds? 

General Booru. No. 

Mr. Riey. I want to establish that this is a new expense. If you 
have been making a contribution to life insurance we ought to have it 
in the record. If we did not make a contribution 

General Boorn. This is handled just like an employer in civil life 
handled it, paying half of the cost of social security. 
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Mr. Fioop. May I follow that up? 

Mr. Ritey. Government insurance then was paid from some other 
source ? 

Mr. Miter. Paid by the individual until they changed the law and 
then it was not paid by anybody. 

Mr. Ritxry. Somebody had to pay for it. 

General Boorn. The individual initially. 

Mr. Ritey. But when they furnished it free some other depart- 
ment of the Government had to stand the expense. 

Mr. Forp, Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Someone had to pay it. Tell us where it came from 
and the amounts. 

General Boorn. The Veterans’ Administration always handled the 
payments we made toward that policy and I presume they continued 
to pay that. 

Mr. Srxes. Give us a complete statement on that subject. 

Mr. Fioop. On that same point I would like you to do this: Show 
a history starting the year before Korean trouble broke out as far 
as we are concerned, down to the condition and status of insurance 
payments to enlisted personnel as of today. 

I ask for that for this reason: There was no provision for coverage 
of a man going into the service until such time as he was processed 
and had an opportunity at camp to go through it. 

My National Guard outfit, the 109th Field Artillery in Pennsy]l- 
vania, was taken into service at the time. The outfit was moving from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Fort Benjamin Harrison when there was a 
catastrophic train wreck and many of these boys were killed. 

They had no camp to be covered by insurance because they had 
not yet reached Benjamin Harrison. 

The next day I introduced legislation to provide for what then 
became automatic coverage. The minute you got your hand up, bank, 
you were covered, whether you signed the papers or got to it or not. 

At that time we set up a new system of insurance as far as coverage 
was concerned. Then that went on for X years. Then something 
else happened. The law was modified for Y years. 

Then a third thing happened for Z years, and now we have X plus 
1 happening recently. 

Will you take me back and bring me up to date on this question 
of insurance coverages for enlisted personnel ? 

General Booru. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


History OF SERVICE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The National Service Life Insurance Act, effective October 8, 1940, permitted 
members ordered to active duty to purchase up to $10,000 of insurance under- 
written by the Government. Application could be made within 120 days after 
entry on active duty without a physical examination. 

In the vast majority of cases, Army personnel were advised of their entitle- 
ment to purchase insurance while they were undergoing processing procedures 
associated with their induction in the Army; normally, this occurred on the 
second day of such processing. Members of National Guard units, however, 
called to active duty shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea did not, 
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in most cases, make application for national service life insurance at their 
home station; such applications were normally made when the unit reached its 
first duty station. 

In the event a member desired to purchase such insurance, the proper Veterans’ 
Administration forms were executed, and an allotment was made for the amount 
of the premium. These premiums were sent to the Veterans’ Administration, 
as that agency had been designated by the Congress to administer the program 
to include issuing policies, receiving premiums, maintaining records, and paying 
income benefits to designated beneficiaries. Premiums for this insurance were 
received by the Veterans’ Administration and deposited to the credit of a perma- 
nent trust fund, known as the national service life insurance fund. 


SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITY 


The Servicemen’s Indemnity Act, Public Law 23, of the 82d Congress, effective 
April 25, 1951, discontinued the issuance of national service life insurance and 
covered all persons on active duty with $10,000 of indemnity without cost to the 
individual. Public Law 23 authorized the appropriation from the Treasury to 
the Veterans’ Administration of such sums as might be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law. The program was administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

When Congress enacted the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act, the wording of the 
law very wisely extended the coverage of free indemnity to those persons who 
entered active duty on and after June 27, 1950. The practical effect of this 
retroactive feature was to provide free indemnity for the survivors of those 
persons who were engaged in combat in Korea, as well as the survivors of those 
unfortunate members of the 28th Division who were killed in a train wreck 
while en route to their first duty stations. 


SERVICEMEN’S AND VETERANS’ SURVIVOR BENEFITS ACT 


The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, Public Law 881, of the 
84th Congress, became effective on January 1, 1957. This new law terminated 
the free indemnity as such, but the previously existing indemnity payments 
have been combined with monthly compensation, as the new law provides more 
liberal benefits, known as Dependency and Indemnity Compensation. For exam- 
ple, under compensation laws in effect prior to January 1, 1957, a widow of a 
member of the Armed Forces would receive $69.60 per month: the new law 
provides that a widow will receive $112 per month, plus 12 percent of the member’s 
basic pay. 

This new law also extends benefits to the survivors of members who die not 
only while performing active duty but also active and inactive duty for training, 
including travel t and from such duty. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Going back to the subject of social security contribu- 
tions, is there a corresponding increase in cost of administering the 
social security contribution program? You have an increase in the 
program. Is there corresponding increase in the cost of administer- 
ing the program ¢ 

General B Boots. Without question there is. 

Mr. Srxes. Provide that information for us. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Cost OF ADMINISTERING GOVERNMENTS’ CONTRIBUTION TO SocraL SECURITY 


The increased cost for the administration of the Government’s contribution 
in connection with the social security legislation (P. L. 881, 84th Cong.) is as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1957, $84,000; fiscal year 1958, $94,300. 
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REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. You say that approximately 5,000 officers will be inte- 
grated into the regular Army during fiscal year 1958 under the regular 
Army Augmentation Act. Do you feel that this is a realistic figure 
that can be met properly, General ? 

General Boorn. I think it is realistic. We have 21,000 applications, 
almost 22,000 applications for integration into the regular service, 
We actually have the screening boards in operation supplementing 
the augmentation board. We intend to announce selection of about 
1,000 nominations through this summer. Those mostly will be in the 
junior officer grades. 

Mr. Sr«es. Are these men in all ranks? 

General Boorn. According to the law they are spread across all the 
grades below the grade of general officer. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us a table showing the number that is expected to 
be taken in by rank, and some information about the requirements for 
consideration. 

General Boorn. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 
During fiscal year 1958 the Army estimates that 5,500 officers will be appointed 


under the augmentation program. The approximate number to be appointed 
in each permanent grade is as follows: 





eee rire ee es ook et ee ess eee 5 
Deeeienent :Odlomels aii Scud a eee eile se eu ate 130 
Re iced ee el les rk eal ia eis gers 975 
NS ii cio petal aetna pi ditgth iid ncedilienisie bh ualdiadiasou 2, 
ip netlist So ee ea 1, 450 
aN, DO eae ce ee a ee a ee a a 500 
ei ed a ke re Ee) ed re tee te tk 5, 500 


In order to be considered for appointment as an officer, the applicant, by law, 
must be a citizen of the United States, must meet the age, service, and physical 
requirements prescribed, be of good moral character, and have a service potential 
of 20 years active service by age 55. In addition the Department of the Army 
requires at least 2 years of college credit or an acceptable equivalent. In the 
consideration of each applicant the selection board will evaluate his leadership 
qualities, overall professional ability, physical qualification, potential value to 
the service, and branch qualifications. Prior to the consummation of the appoint- 
ment a favorable national agency check will have to be accomplished. 


Mr. Srxes. We will be in recess until 1:30 p. m., tomorrow. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


POLICY ON ABSORPTION OF WAGE INCREASES THROUGH REDUCTION OF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will please come to order. 

As we begin the hearings this afternoon, I want to to obtain infor- 
mation for the committee, which should be available for each of the 
panels, as it is an overall Defense Department matter as to what the 
policy is on the absorption within the budget of higher wages for 
individuals at the cost of forcing other people out of employment. It 
seems to me that this is a dangerous policy. As I understand it, that 
policy is being embarked upon in the Departmentof Defense. Higher 
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wages are desirable but there are serious limitations and dangers at- 
tached to that if they can only be achieved by forcing people out of 
jobs. 

General Lawton, do you have any information insofar as the Army 
is concerned ¢ 

General Lawton. No, sir. I do not, personally. I do not know if 
General Booth has anything on it. 

General Boorn. We have no such policy in the Army. I do not 
know anything about doing any such thing. 

Mr. Srxes. Insofar as you know has there been any enunciation of 
any such policy in the Department of Defense ? 

General Boorn. So far as I know, there has not. 

Mr. Sixes. I have heard from several places that there is such a 
policy and I know that an effort is being made in some stations to as- 
similate an increase in wages for certain. personnel by dropping other 
personnel. I think that is something that this ¢ ommittee should have 
a brief statement on. If you have no information about the Army, 
then I ask that you pass this through the appropriate levels to get us 
a statement for the Defense Department as a whole. 

(The following information was furnished by the Department of 
Defense :) 


There is no Department of Defense policy that civilian personnel reductions 
must be made to offset increased costs caused by wage-board increases. 

Representatives of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve), the civilian personnel officers and the budget 
offices of the respective services were not aware of reductions for this purpose. 

Since funds must be provided for wage-board increases necessary adjustments 
in the various programs are required. It is possible that in isolated instances, 
local officials have had no recourse other than to reduce personnel to live within 
the funds available. However, no such cases have come to the attention of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


COST OF FINANCING CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Srxes. General Booth, we are ready to begin with you again. 
Are you in a position to give an estimate of the cost of financing the 
career incentive legislation as outlined in your statement yesterday ? 

General Boorn. You are referring to the Cordiner committee pro- 
posal ? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

General Boorn. No; I have no knowledge of the final report of that 
committee, nor the costing that has been done on the legislation. I 
might explain that that report was prepared by a Department of 
Defense committee and the Army had both civilian and military on 
that committee. We furnished them a lot of backup material and all 
the services contributed to the philosophy of the report. Mr. Cordiner 
himself is a very strong individual on the philosophy reflected in the 
proposal. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any money in the 1958 budget which is intended 
to finance this or any other career incentive legislation ? 

General Boorn. Not in the Army budget; no sir. 


91288 
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IMPROPER PAYMENTS OF PER DIEM 


Mr. Srxes. What is behind this policy of paying per diem to those 
individuals sent overseas without their families? I preface that by 
saying that reports have reached the committee that the officers in the 
Army were receiving per diem, but were living in BOQ’s and eating in 
the general mess. 

General Boorn. Can you answer that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Asuwortn. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, on this re- 
port that the General Accounting Office presented last vear. The 
Department of the Army and the General Accounting Office are now 
working together in correcting these cases. There were some abuses 
and some overpayments. We have sent an officer from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to all of the commands explaining the regulations 
and the interpretations that should be made of the regulations. We 
have also presented our proposal to the General Accounting Office and 
they have agreed that we should continue to do this on a spot-check 
basis. GAO will forward future suspected cases of improper pay- 
ment to the Department of the Army for verification. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES’ ACTIVITTES 


Mr. Srxzs. On page 24 of the justifications, section 4. there is the 
heading “Nonreimbursable Support to Other Agencies’ Activities.” 
I find nothing proposed in fiscal 1958 for the joint headquarters and 
the Far East Command. What is the significance of that change? 

General Boorn. Up to the end of this fiscal year, we have had re- 


sponsibility for that headquarters, but the Navy becomes the executive 
agent under a reorganization beginning on the 1st of July 1957. 

“Mr. Srxes. So they will assume the responsibility for picking up 
the tab? 

General Boorn. Yes, as the Navy personnel replace the Army per- 
sonnel during fiscal year 1958. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS WITH APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. In prior years this committee has inflicted cuts on travel 
appropriations and has appropriated less money than that requested 
in the budget. May I assume that you suffered no adverse effects 
from those reductions ? 

General Boorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What might I assume? 

General Boorn. Our experience, due to unforeseen and other PCS 
travel costs, have so far borne out that these estimates for fiscal year 
1957 will run about $20.1 million over the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Stxes. How are you making up that shortage? 

General Boorn. I will ask General Lawton to supply that. 

General Lawton. Well, part of that, Mr. Chairman, is included in 
the request for additional funds we are making through the Bureau 
of the Budget on a deficiency basis. As I remarked the other day, 
we have submitted to the Department of Defense a request for $27.4 
million as a deficiency appropriation in the MPA area. We have been 
handling MPA deficiencies in the area at the present time by operating 
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on a deficiency basis and making changes between programs to care for 
the additional charges in PCS. As we discussed pr eviously with the 
committee, we have had these added charges and rates, both domestic 
and overseas, in freight and passenger, and in the MSTS rates which 
have added a ‘considerable charge to our PCS account. 

Mr. Sixers. This is the second year we have made cuts in travel. 
What happened i in the 1956 budget? Do you remember, or do you 
want to supply that information for the record? 

General Lawron. I would like to supply that complete answer for 
the record later, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a cut made in the previous year’s budget 
and we repor ted last year—my recollection is—that we had in effect 
carried out the desires of the committee with respect to reducing the 

amount of travel in dollars. However, as I recall, we had certain rail 
and freight rate increases and workload increases over which we had 
no control, that did generate additional requirements in the travel 
program. Tf you eliminated the mandatory increases, our use of funds 
was within the amount that the committee had authorized. Neither 
we, nor the committee at the time the amount was allowed, knew of the 
additional rate increases that were being imposed. I would like to 
verify that and amplify the record on that particular point. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(The material requested follows :) 


A comparison between the amount approved by the committee for the travel 
program in fiscal year 1956 with the amount obligated is as follows: 


Budget request $190, 100, 000 
Reductions by committee: 
Deutschemark equivalent funds —3, 744, 000 
Reduction in an effort to force the Army to make improve- 
ments in the field of travel : 
ROR CR 310 De RO ies ccs etc nnineinnncuaepanineamasaiciins , 205, 000 


Total —14, 454, 000 


Total appropriated 175, 646, 000 
Funds reprogramed from subsistence approved by committee 33, 505 
Additional funds reprogramed from other MPA programs to cover 

obligation adjustments since June 30, 1956 1, 097, 776 


* 210, 248. 776 


1 Excludes $17,013,591 (dislocation allowance $12,616,530; and DM equivalent $4,397,- 
061) which is included for comparative purposes in the direct obligations shown on p. 91 
of the justifications. Funds for dislocation allowance were obligated under the “pay” 
program in fiscal year 1956. 


Mr. Sixes. I think you are moving in the right direction in holding 
down costs. I am not sure that you have moved far enough in the 
right direction. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


I note that in the last year’s record the table on promotional capa- 
bilities of officers and enlisted men was not included. I would like to 
have that included in this year’s record. 

General Boorn. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The material referred to follows 2} 
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Department of the Army enlisted grade distribution 


1,040,300-M AN 





| 
' 
' 
' 


m rod mor a7 


I 


SSS SS 


Total- 


Teta. ... 


General... ---- 
Colonel 


ARMY, 


1,000,000-MAN ARMY, 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Promotions 
to grade 


On hand 
June 30, 1955 | 


47, 587 731 
81, 988 5, 852 
118, 783 | 36, 522 
164, 548 194, 187 
236, 115 | 260, 347 
252, 940 | 


189, 628 
83, 439 


985, 400 686, 667 | 


--: 
- 
ae 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 

Estimated 

promotions 
to grade 


On hand 
June 30, 1956 


2, 067 
6, 576 
38, 646 
188, 424 
284, 067 
240, 305 


175, 208 
81, 167 
| 


905, 401 | 





1,000,000-M AN 


ARMY, 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Estimated 
promotions 
to grade 


On hand i. 
June 30, 1957 | 





49, 500 
86, 000 
122, 000 36, 968 
179, 200 148, 964 
230, 400 232, 749 
123, 400 223, 882 
96, 700 


911 
4, 865 





648, 339 | 





Department of the Army officer grade distribution 


1,040,300 MAN ARMY, 


Lieutenant colonel -_--- 


Major... 
Captain __-. 
Ist lieutenant 
2d lieutenant 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Onhand | 


Promotions | 
June 30, 1955 


to grade 
| 


760, 085 


On hand 
June 30, 1956 


81, 167 


905, 401 


Estimated 
on hand 
June 30, 1957 


49, 500 
86, 000 
122, 000 
179, 200 
230, 400 
123, 400 
96, 700 


887, 2 


Estimated 
on hand 
June 30, 1958 


50, 000 
7, 000 
124, 000 
175, 600 
250, 200 
110, 000 
90, 600 


On hand 
June 30, 1956 


89 
605 
800 | 
1, 480 
3, 647 
14, 751 
24, 071 


110, 797 


21, ‘372 


480 

4, 998 
12, 327 
17, 245 
30, 530 
24, 118 
16, 998 


106, 696 
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Department of the Army officer grade distribution—Continued 
1,000,000 MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


On hand Estimated Estimated 
| June 30, 1956 | promotions on hand 
to grade June 30, 1957 





é ‘i : 480 | 65 495 

eal datas ; aeanoagl eke . 4, 998 460 4, 954 
Lieutenant colonel_------- a J Eee 12, 327 1, 600 | 11, 895 
BET doves ovbossccnces i scweks vee 17, 245 | 3, 565 16, 493 
EE ch bbdonn oddame sansa oscu —— io ieiiecalin 30, 530 5, 595 29, 994 
Lieutenants.....-..--- ; as EE Be dnos 36, 269 


SN cecninihd chen cnet’ oskbiedennweewe | 106, 696 | 100, 100 








Onhand | Estimated | Estimated 
June 30, 1957| promotions on hand 
to grade June 30, 1958 


General a Ea Bae aad 495 | 50 | 495 
Colonel ; a fs. 4, 954 435 5, 002 
Lieutenant colonel... -.-.--- a biscoubibasiod 11, 895 1, 579 12, 265 
SE cncachains cee 2 ; a 7 eeteieineae 16, 493 3, 594 17, 060 
ee iia . ba ies 2 29, 994 | 5, 534 30, 508 
Lieutenants.....- - oie eee ‘i sedan 36, 269 34, 670 


100, 100 11, 192 100, 000 





Regular Reserve | National 
Army |} and AUS Guard 


General bina o adtedeln seo ae ae 4} 3 
Colonel... ..- | gaia : sa ccBbiae dl . 464 | 466 | 
Lieutenant colonel .- ‘4 ; A | 5, 440 | 5, 644 
eS tL wichakd saeés < xeeata sen 12, 927 
Captain _ - sea aie . Smad B, 45: 23, 291 
First lieutenant__..........-.- scddbevs , 528 19, 393 | 
Second lieutenant_._.......-- itagaacs - shone a 15, 776 | 


A oc Bobs Note J = ‘ 27, 586 | 77, 500 | 


June 30, 1957 


OS eae sal a . a ieee 189 3 | 
Colonel_- eek . cH neeeteehe on 4, 530 | 369 | 
Lieutenant colonel... -......---- 7 pee 6, 538 | 5, 160 | 
Major-.-.- ; sect 4, 076 | 12, 174 | 
Captain bis 0 oes ' ; ; 6, 549 | 22, 810 
First lieutenant... --._----- cad 7 4, 592 | 18, 335 | 
Second lieutenant_-.- Sea daia Son ckbakdd ch pakscadaeel 1, 226 | 11, 949 | 


0G. <-s. bogeke : eles 28, 000 70, 800 | 


' 


June 30, 1958 


iremeral.......... 

Colonel a 
Lieutenant colonel _. 

a 

Captain- be eeet i 
First lieutenant____..------ 
Second lieutenant.....-.-.----- , 


i cnautnnndns 
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Percent RA officers in total commissioned officer strength 


RA 


| Number | Total 
June 30, 1957_- 28, 000 | 100, 100 
June 30, 1958... __. 35, 800 | 100, 000 


June 30, 1956............. a al si ees | 27, 586 | 106, 696 | 


Warrant officer strength by component and grade 


JUNE 30, 1956 





Regular | Reserve | National 


Guard 
| —_ pore — 
313 288 | 12 
854 R34 


| and AUS 
— 
ee 161 | 7,311 
1 


Army 


1, 204 


1, 329 
JUNE 30, 1957 








CHOICE OF LOCATION UPON REASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Going back indirectly to travel, does an individual have 
any opportunity to express a choice of location when he is being 
reassigned? I know that in Operation GYROSCOPE this would 
not apply, but other than Operation GYROSCOPE, does the indi- 
vidual have any opportunity to express his choice when he is going 
overseas, or when he is coming back to the United States for reassign- 
ment ? 

General Boorn. I would like to ask General Watson to discuss that. 

General Watson. Yes, he does have an option. The officers actually 
fill out a preference card which indicates in the order of preference 
three areas as to a choice of assignment. While we realize this is a 
very important factor—and important to us in our particular part of 
the Army staff—we recognize the needs of the service sometimes are 
frequently counter to those requests. 

Mr. Stxes. You do pay some attention to the requests? 

General Watson. We do, sir. They are considered before the 
individual is assigned. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true of enlisted men ? 

General Watson. To a much lesser degree. 
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Mr. Sixes. Why would not an enlisted man be given the same 
opportunity to express a choice? 

General Watson. Basically, sir, I think it is because of the size of 
the problem. There are some 900,000 enlisted men involved as opposed 
to 100,000 officers. It isa problem of great magnitude. We are trying 
to extend the opportunity to the senior noncommissioned officers. It 
has been studied once and discarded as a policy, but it is under 
reexamination now. 

General Boorn. If I might add a little to that, there is quite a little 
bit of difficulty in the handling of the assignments of the noncommis- 
sioned officers, as opposed to the officers. Officers’ assignments are han- 
dled separately here in Washington on a name basis, whereas we only 
distribute enlisted men by trade, or MOS. Their orders are issued on 
a decentralized basis. We tell the subordinate headquarters where 
to send a certain number in a certain grade, and a certain MOS. 
They are sent to the places where they are needed. We cannot give 
the same consideration to the enlisted men that we do the officers. 
We are going to try to work on that, starting with the most senior non- 
commissioned officers and give them preferential treatment. They 
get some of that treatment now and if there is a special case for com- 
passionate reasons, it is handled that way now. 

General Watson. We do, in the case of enlistment and reenlist- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, give certain options to individuals. We think 
that in fiscal 1958 we will have about three specific options for enlisted 

ersonnel. If I may enumerate, those serving overseas may reenlist 
or a choice of metropolitan areas within an Army area. That is, 
roviding a vacancy for that grade exists. Those serving in the 
Dnited States may reenlist with a choice of station providing that a 
vacancy exists for this man’s grade and specialty. Thirdly, enlisted 
personnel in the Army Antiaircraft Command may reenlist for an 
area of choice with the same proviso. 

Mr. Fxioop. I have had some experience off and on with overseas 
personnel, men who have been on overseas tours. I have in mind 
more especially Germany than other areas. I get continued re- 
quests from enlisted personnel, NCO personnel, who want to 
reenlist providing that they can remain in that theater of 
operations. I understand that they cannot. They must rotate on tour 
to the United States and then take their chances on reassignment back 
there; is that true? 

General Boorn. That is generally true. We set a limit on the length 
of time that the noncommissioned officer or anyone else can stay in 
the European theater. 

Mr. Fioop. I am speaking only of noncommissioned officers and en- 
listed personnel. I have in mind, if I am correct, the British Army 
system as it has existed for the last hundred years. I am advised that 
the British were pretty good at this kind of operation, where they have 
troops in foreign countries, and soon. It may have been colonialism, 
but I think that the British—we can agree—have done a lot of this 
kind of thing. Yet, I understand that they were permitted—their 
NCO and enlisted personnel—to remain there, and they could reenlist 
for extended tours of duty almost without limit in a particular coun- 
try. The British found it to be most effective and most desirable and 
for the good of the service. Do you know anything about that ? 
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General Boorn. I know from reading about the British that they 
have had that colonial policy where they had areas where they would 
let people do that. Wedonot havea definite policy on that thing. In 
the early days, with our troops in Germany, there was no policy, such 
as today, in ‘the length of tour of duty. We found some undesirable 
effects springing from it. That is why we put into effect about 1950, 
I believe, the » policy that we have now in definitely limiting the number 
of years that an individual can be in that theater. 

Mr. Froop. I can understand—and this is not quite in the way of 
an analogy—but the British were not quite in the same position of 
occupancy. They had a political administration and a political rela- 
tionship with the country where their troops were operating, and a 
certain relationship with the home office as compared to ours. That 
is not quite the same analogy. In the early days of the German occu- 
pation, you were a military government; you were occupying enemy 
territory, and the circumstances immediately after a devast: ating war 
were quite different economically, morally, and every other way. 
That would lead you to set up a standard of operations accordingly, 
but certainly you are not suggesting that the economic condition of 
either the Germans or our people—nor their relationship politically or 
otherwise—in 1957 is remotely identical with what it was immedately 
after the war in Germany ? 

General Boorn. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Then your premise would not be quite the same. You 
could not have the same reason for doing the same thing. 

General Boorn. I do not think it was economic at all. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the reason? What were the reasons after 1950, 
that are applicable today, that would make you want to limit a man’s 
tour of duty in a certain area? 

General Boorn. I would like to go back and get the exact infor- 

mation for you, and introduce that into the record later. In the 
meantime, I would like to mention my recollection of some of the 
causes for the change which occurred just about the time I went over 
to Germany. I remember that there was a theater commander who 
requested such a change, because the units consisting of the people 
that had been there the longest were not the best tactical units and 
they were not the best pr epared. They were not up on their training. 
Apparently the people were just perfectly content to stay and live 
in Germany the rest of their careers. They were not performing the 
way the theater commander thought they should. 

Mr. Stxes. Homesteading instead of soldiering ? 

General Boorn. I was about to say that, but IT did not think it 
would look so good in the record. That is essentially, I believe, what 
the case was. There is a further factor, in that today we have learned 
something else about that. As you gentlemen know, we have quite 
a problem, as far as the regular service is concerned, with our non- 
commissioned officers on the favorable and unfavorable overseas 
areas. We want to have each man take his turn rotating from one area 
to another. If we permitted everybody that gets into a favorable area 
to stav there as long as he wants to, then the people who are coming 
back from the unfavorable area would have no place to go when they 
returned. We just do not think that is equitable or good personnel 
management. 
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Mr. Srxes. You may expand that answer for the record and give 
us a complete set of reasons. It would be helpful to show the maxi- 
mum time a man is permitted to spend in each of the areas. 

Mr. Fioop. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, they might show why 
our experience in our method of operation under these circumstances 
is the diametric opposite of that of the British and the French under 
almost identical sets of circumstances. Yet they, I am advised, have 
been pursuing an opposite course. I just wonder why. I do not say 
they are right, but why are they wrong, if they are not right? 

(Nore.—The information requested was not readily available, but 
will be submitted to the committee by memorandum at a later date.) 

General Boorn. I would like to say this: That would take quite a 
bit of research. 

They had an entirely different mission. We have a readiness mis- 
sion. You remember that in the old days of the colonial British and 
French troops when they had that system they were just there, you 
might say, as an organization to support anything that came up. 
They were not ready to meet an instant demand for war and being 
pushed right up against an enemy that we suspect. 

Mr. Froop. An ‘entirely different quality of enemy, too. 

General Boor. Yes; not what we have now. 

Mr. SrxKes. Continuing the discussion of travel costs, what is the 
comparative costs between air travel and travel by train on land; 
air travel and travel by ship overseas? 

General Boorn. I have outside a man from the Office of the Chief 
of Transportation. May I call him in? 

Mr. Sixes. Please do. 

(Further testimony appears on p. 218.) 


REGIMENTAL CONCEPT 


Mr. Srxes. In the meantime, let me ask you another question. 

We have been interested in determining, where possible, where we 
can operate under the old concept of training in a unit and making a 
man a part of the unit all the time that he is in the service. We are 
thinking of something in going back to the old concept of making a 
man a part of a unit and making a man proud of his outfit. In recent 
years, the American Army has almost totally abandoned that concept. 
We train the man with one group of people in basic training and then 
we send him to a school for advanced training with another group of 
people. Wesend him overseas as a replacement and, in most instances, 
if we send him with a unit, it was made part of a larger unit when he 
was sent home after his tour of duty was up and he was assigned to 
another unit. He never belonged to anything for more than a limited 
period of time. 

I recognize the Eevee in attempting to keep a man in a unit 
throughout his military career. It is not practical to do so in some 
operations. However, you are trying to get back to that and Opera- 
tion GYROSCOPE achieves it in p: art for some people. The estab- 
lishment of the regimental concept, to distinguish the regimental con- 
cept, will help to ‘do it. I think you are getting back on the track. 
You are going in the right direction that I am talking about. I am 
sure th: it you recognize the importance of making a man a part of 
something and giving him his chance to be proud of something that 
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is his own. Is that what you are getting at in those things you are 
telling us about now ? 

General Boorn. That is it. 

Mr. Sixes. How far did you go in that? 

General Boors. We can go a very limited distance now with our 
overseas deployments the way they are. Back in the days before 
World War I, I can recall from personal knowledge, because I was 
aun up as a kid in the Second United States Infantry, that a unit 
was kept together always. The officers were together for almost their 
whole military career in that same regiment. The regiment was moved 
around to various places. You must bear in mind that there were 
very few places outside of the continental limits of the United States 
to ship troops. You had the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama, which 
was about the limit of outside United States duty then. Today, where 
we have 2 divisions in Korea and 5 in Germany—40 percent of our 
people overseas—we have many other functions and missions and 
organizations that are not tactical in nature. Under current rota- 
tional policies we have the flexibility of being able to fill those par- 
ticular overseas jobs. It would obviously be unfair, for example, to 
say that a man will be in a certain place forever and ever, such as in 
the Seventh Division, and then leave him in Korea for the rest of his 
military career. We would not have any reenlistments in the Seventh 
Division if we did. We try to make it as equitable as we can for every- 
body concerned. We try to get back to the concept of making a man 
belong. Operation GYROSCOPE was intended for that purpose. 


POSSIBLE EXPANSION OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Srxzes. Do you propose to expand Operation GYROSCOPE? 

General Booru. I do not know how we can expand GYROSCOPE. 
There may be expansion beyond the division field in something more 
than we have done up to now, by interchange of battalions, but in order 
to make any expansion over what we have right now you have to have 
an equal number of battalions, regiments, and divisions in the United 
States to balance those overseas. Where one or the other is not in 
balance with the units overseas and those in the United States, then 
those particular types of units cannot be in GYROSCOPE. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, could we later on have another special 
arcane for an hour or so on Operation GYROSCOPE this year? 

think we had better ride herd on that for a couple of years. We 
might talk to the CO’s and down to the platoon level and the NCO’s 
of an outfit that came back and let us see if we can stay with an outfit 
right from the beginning. 

fr. Sixes. Very well, that will be done. 
(Note: The presentation will be made at a later date.) 


PER CAPITA COST OF AIR TRAVEL VERSUS SURFACE TRAVEL 


Mr. Sixes. What are the comparative costs for individuals traveling 
by air compared to ship travel by water? 

Mr. Arpen. Sir, ocean transportation travel for cabin class is 
slightly higher than the contract commercial rate to and from over- 
seas. By contract commercial rate, I mean the contracts that MATS 
makes with carriers for plans and for the utilization of aircraft, 
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Mr. Srxes. To be sure I understand you, it costs less to send a man 
by air than it does by ship? 

Mr. Arven. For the first-class passage; yes, sir. With respect to 
the MSTS rates for troop class that is not true. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true for cabin class, but not troop class where a 
great many people occupy a limited space? 

Mr. Arpen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have the figures, or can you provide them? 

Mr. Arven. For example, sir, the east coast MSTS cabin class to 
Europe is $155.37. The comparable cost for the same passage by 
contract air, is in the neighborhood of $130. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cost for troop space? 

Mr. Arpven. That is $61.01. 

Mr. Forp. By what service? 

Mr. Arpen. MSTS. ; 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cost by air as compared to train per 
individual? 

Mr. Arven. I do not have that. 

Mr. Srxzs. Are they not, substantially, about the same. It costs 
about as much to travel by train as by air? 

Mr. Arven. Approximately, sir, but I would like to point out one 
thing. That is, the contract rate I am speaking about is far less 
than individual ticketed space when a person flies overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand this is a contract rate. By the same 
token MSTS rates are lower than you would get on a commercial 
ship ? 

Mr. Arpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have told us a contract passage for the individual 
by air and you have told us about the rate on MSTS for the indi- 
vidual. What is the MATS cost per person? You spoke only of 
contract with a private carrier. How much does it cost MATS to 
transport an individual ? 

Mr. Arpen. I do not have the figures on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Arpen. Although MATS has gone under a single manager, 
sir, they do not bill the shipper services for transportation. My 
understanding is that 

Mr. Froop. Maybe you miss the point, but would you not be curi- 
ous to know how much it costs the Army even though you have no 
control over it, to transport a soldier? If you are going to send him 
on a ship, you would want to know how much that costs. Suppose 
the Joint Chiefs decide to send him on a ship. It costs X dolor 
If they send him by a contract private carrier, it costs Y dollars. 
If they take him on a MATS aircraft, would you not want to know 
what Z dollar cost is for the same job? 

Mr. Arpen. I would like to, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that information available? 

General Boorn. It would be in the MATS budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you attempt to get that information for us and 
make it available to the committee, and also show the comparison 
for train travel as compared to plane travel ¢ 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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Comparison of cost for intercontinental travel by modes of transportation 


Continental | Continental 
Mode of transportation east coast west coast, 
and Europe | and Japan 





Dee wes N.S Se ee in pore seseuca $155. 37 $262. 63 
MSTS troop class ea lant dade Enea Bi eet minpilet 61. 01 103. 20 
Contract air... SS : Jwcigoceeehake abbLiee ten 130. 00 235. 00 
MATS (cost tariff) 137. 00 212. 00 


Comparison of individual air and rail costs within continental United States 


Long haul : Oakland Army Terminal, Calif., to Fort Jackson, S. C. (2,577 miles) : 

Rail (including lower berth), $113.77, plus per diem, $33.75. Meals via rail 
evaluated at $6.25 in addition to above cost. 

Scheduled air, $133.24, plus per diem, $9. 

Medium haul: Fort Chaffee, Ark., to Fort Dix, N. J. (693 miles) : 

Rail (including lower berth), $70.86, plus per diem, $18. Bus transportation 
from Army installation to rail station makes that $71.06. Meals evalu- 
ated at $3.90 in addition to above cost. 

Scheduled air, $70.38, plus per diem, $6.75. Bus transportation from Army 
installation to airport makes that $74.81. 

Short haul: Fort Dix, N. J., to Fort Lee, Va. (311 miles) : 
Rail (coach), $9.76, plus per diem, $4.50. 
Scheduled air, $15.38; plus per diem, $2.25; plus $2.42 for bus to airport. 


Comparison of air and rail fares for Department of Defense passenger travel 
within the continental United States for the fiscal year 1956 


‘4 ‘ Average 
Mode of transportation : transportation 


Rail transportation: fares per passenger- 
Rail service: mile (cents) 
First class _ 318 
Coach ____ a : t i ee 
Section 22 g a is 2. 29 
Pullman service : 
Standard berth .99 
Tourist berth : bat 48 . 66 
. 86 
Commercial air: 
IR he Seon ee es Ht see noe a 5. 56 
. 49 
. 85 


Notre.—Passenger-miles for commercial air transportation are computed as surface 
passenger-miles reduced by 18 percent. 


EXPANDED AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. Srxes. My reason for making that inquiry is this: The state- 
ment has been made that Army would be able to utilize air travel 
and it would have the services of 20,000 troops who are engaged in 
other types of travel. There would be that saving of time and troops 
sent. Well, possibly it is not a practical thing to consider the use 
of all air travel for troops, but is there not a fertile field for a greater 
use of air travel if you consider the saving of time and, in the case 
of the cabin-class personnel, a saving of money as well ? 

General Watson. May I briefly reply to that question ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Watson. We read the testimony of Mr. Cox who testified 
on this subject. We have that statement and it is now under study 
in the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 
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This entire matter is now under study and it is a question broader 
than that of the Army alone. 

Mr. Fioop. Please go on. 

General Watson. Without wishing to avoid the issue, this is a 
defensewide matter and the military traffic manager is the one who 
controls the policies that govern these activities. I think that a state- 
ment could be prepared for the record, with screening by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. That would be preferable to a unilateral approach 
to this problem by us. 

Mr. Srxes. We will follow your recommendation. I would like to 
have information from the proper authority on this matter. 

(Further discussion appears on p. 751.) 

Mr. Sixes. Any other questions on air-travel costs? 


TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION USED IN TROOP MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Froop. I am not clear about how this operates. I am also con- 
fused about this whole idea of transportation in all ways. I am more 
confused about the alleged single-management program. Ifthe Army 
has to move a group of 100 replacements from the Midwest to McGuire 
Air Force Base, how do you move them? Suppose you have 100 
casuals who are going to Germany and they are in some base in the 
Middle West. You collect them from half a dozen places and then 
you may also have some, in addition, at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
How do you get them out of there to McGuire ? 

Mr. Arven. I believe that Mr. Nichols might be better qualified to 
answer that, 

General Watson. May we defer this and bring the other expert from 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Get all of your experts ready first. Who determines 
what kind of travel you are going to use? Does the Army determine 
it? 

General Boor. Not necessarily. We state a preference and then 
put in a request for it. 

Mr. Srxres. When MATS testified before us, they said that they 
furnished the service required by the Army. You are now telling 
us that the Army does not necessarily say what kind of service you 
are going to get. Who does say? 

General Boorn. We have a traffic manager in the Office of the 
Traffic Management Agency of the Department of Defense. Since I 
am not an expert on transportation and have no responsibility in that 
field at all, I would rather get a statement that is responsive to you 
and introduce it in the record later. 

Mr. Sixes. We will want to talk to somebody who does have direct 
responsibility in this matter. 

General Lawron. May we get a statement from Colonel Cox, a 
complete answer to that? 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe we had. better defer this examination. 

General Lawton. We will get an expert here who will cover the 
report of the independent airlines made to the committee and give us 
the complete story on MATS, rail travel, and so on. 

(Further testimony appears on p. 751.) 
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STATUS OF CAPEHART HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. General Booth, you mentioned the slowness of avail- 
ability of Capehart housing. You indicated that the trouble is that 
there is no market for mortgages, that capital is not interested in in- 
vesting in it. That may be true, but is it not also true that your 
people are delaying a little bit in processing these things. The 
Congress has tried to make housing available by these programs, 
Our question is: Are the services pressing as hard as they might to 
get those houses built? You may comment on that, or discuss the 
pros or cons of my statement, or let me know what you think. 

General Boorn. Of course, the housing—except the morale factor 
of the housing—is outside the province of my responsibility and 
comes within the responsibility of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. I have here, as arranged by General Lawton, Colonel 
Symbol who is from the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff of Logistics, 
and I would like him to respond to that question. 

Mr. Srxes. We would be glad to hear from him. 

Colonel Sympox. Could I please have the question again, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Srxes. The question is: Why are not more houses being built 
and why isn’t more progress being made on the construction of hous- 
ing under the Capehart program ? 

That was prefaced by other comments about the shortage of funds 
in the mortgage market, the lack of interested contractors, but also 
prefaced by the statement that the Congress has tried to provide the 
sort of program that the services have felt would be most effective. 
Nevertheless, you always seem to be slow in taking advantage of these 
things. You were slow in the Wherry Act program and now you 
seem to be slow in the Capehart program. ? 

Mr. Rixy. In connection with that, I have been getting a good 
bit of correspondencce as to how they could get into this Capehart 
picture and build some houses. 

Colonel Sympou. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to mention that 
within the past 2 years, the Department of the Army has utilized 
the various laws given to us by Congress to provide housing. Within 
the past 2 years we have obtained through leasing, have constructed 
or have under construction, 17836 houses. We feel that we are get- 
ing houses underway, Mr. Chairman. 

{r. Stxes. Is that permanent housing on the station, Capehart, 
Wherry, or what is it? 

Colonel Sympot. There are 500 units of Wherry. Our large 
Wherry project is at Fort Huachuca. 

Mr. Sixes. How much Capehart do you have programed ? 

Colonel Sympox. Sir, as of today, we have 19 projects totaling 8,730 
units under construction contract. 

Mr. Srxes. Under construction ? 

Colonel Sympon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is this 8,730 included in the 17,000? 

Colonel Symrou. This 8,730 is included in the 17,000. 

Mr. Srxes. You had 17,000 in 2 years and then against your pres- 
ent requirement you have how many? What is your present require- 
ment ? 
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Colonel Symsou. Sir, our gross requirement for CONUS and pos- 
sessions is 181,000 approximately. 

Mr. SrKes. Does that include the 17,000 or is that exclusive of the 
17,000 ¢ 

Colonel Sympov. That includes the 17,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you have not made much progress. That was my 
question—why haven’t you made more progress‘ What have been 
the limiting factors ? 

Colonel Symon. Sir, may I just answer one more part to the ques- 
tion? At the end of fiscal year. 1956 we had a program deficit of 
only 73,000. This 181,000 is the gross requirement, and we program 
only 90 percent because we do not want to overbuild or upset the 
economy in these communities. Then we have 90,000 of assets so 
we had a program deficit of only 73,000. 

Mr. Srxes. You are meeting about 25 percent of that deficit in the 
17,000 plus that you have already built. Ts that right ? 

Colonel Sympot. Approximately. 

Mr. Stes. I come back to the same question. Why haven’t you 
done something about the other 75 percent? 

Colonel Sympou. We have, sir. We have opened bids and we have 
awardable contracts on 18 projects, 18 different stations, for a total 
of 5,559 units. We have an acceptable contractor and we hope to place 
those under construction contract as soon as the contractor can arrange 
his financing. We have programed more housing this year, Mr. Chair- 
man, than the Army has ever programed or built in its whole history. 
We feel we are making progress, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you satisfied with the progress that is being made? 

Colonel Sympot. Yes, sir; we are to date. However, the tight money 
market we believe will slow us down in consummating additional 
title VIII housing. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it affected you thus far? 

Colonel Sympon. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Srxes. In what way / 

Colonel Sympou. The contractors, as you know, sir, under title VIIT 
housing, have to arrange their own short-term and long-term financing 
and they have been encountering difficulty. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it limited the number of contractors who are inter- 
ested in bidding on and negotiating for Capehart housing? 

Colonel Sympot. Sir, all of our title VIIT houses are on competitive 
bidding. We do not negotiate them. In most instances we have been 
able to have 4 to 5 bids on each job, small and large. 

Mr. Srxrs. Are you still able to get those ? 

Colonel Symnou. Yes, sir. We have only four small projects that we 
have not been able to get successful contractors for as yet. 

Mr. Srxes. You anticipate more trouble in the future than you have 
had in the past because of the tight money situation. Is that correct? 

Colonel Sympot. Yes,sir. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The question has been asked, Colonel, do you require 
the permission of the Bureau of the Budget in order to program Cape- 
hart housing? 





Colonel Sympor. We get Department of Defense approval to build 
title VIII housing, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know, General Lawton, if additional approval is 
required from the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Gener Lawton. To the best of my y knowledge there is no approval 
required from the Bureau of the Budget for the Capehart housing, 
The only place we come into Capehart housing with our appropriated 
moneys is in the—— 

Colonel Symeor. For design and the outside utilities. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Colonel Sympou. We use Public Law 155 for outside utilities. The 
design funds are reimbursed after we get a successful contractor. 

General Lawton. Projects do not have to go to the Bureau for 
approval as they do for our appropriated housing. 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING DEVELOPMENT OF CAPEHART HOUSING 


Mr. Rirey. May we get the entire procedure they have to go 
through in order to get this Capehart housing ? 

Colonel Sympon. I can provide that to you. 

Mr. Srxzs. Supply that for the record. 

Mr. Riry. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Sympox. A title VIII project is initiated by the post com- 
mander. It is based on the master plan of his installation and based 
on the long-range troop strength of the long-range Army. 

After the post commander has determined the size of project that 
he wants, he then goes to the local Federal Housing Administration 
director and attempts to get his concurrence if the houses are needed, 
to ensure that the housing will not upset the economy in the surrou nd- 
ing community. 

‘After the Feder al Housing Administration director has approved 
the project, then it is forws arded either to the Army commander, the 
six Army commanders, or the Military District of Washington, or 
the Chief of the Technical Services if it is a class IT inst: allation, for 
review and approval. 

Then it is forwarded in the Army to the Corps of Engineers who 
check the project against the master plan, just to give another double 
check 

Then it is sent to the Department of the Army. The Department of 
the Army gives it a complete review. 

Then it is forwarded to the Department of Defense for approval. 

Before a construction contract is awarded, we have to obtain section 
419 clearances from the two Armed Services Committees. 

Mr. Rrzey. That is the complete picture? 

Colonel Sympor. Yes, sir. 

General Warson. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


HOUSING FACILITIES AT TACTICAL SITES 


Mr. Forp. How many housing quarters have been rented under the 
legislative authority given during the last session of the Congress for 
Nike installations? 
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Colonel Symon. 2,574. We were authorized 1,000 the year before 
and 2,000 this year, making a total of 3,000. We have 2,574 and we 
believe the other 500 will be leased in the immediate future. 

Mr. Forp. Along that line, in addition will you insert in the record 
the up-to-date information on how many you have leased under that 
program? Would it be practical to indicate by location or does that 
disclose certain military secrets ¢ 

Colonel Symsou. That is classified information, sir, if we give them 
all at once. 

Congress has authorized the Army 3,000 units of family housing to 
be leased for our tactical units. As of the 28th of February 2,574 
units have been leased. We expect the balance of the 500 units to be 
jeased in the immediate future. 

Mr. Mitzer. When you speak of tactical units you mean Nike and 
antiaircraft ? 

Colonel Sympou. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the average rental you pay on that? 

Colonel Sympou. Approximately $140, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What kinds of facilities or quarters do you get for that? 

Colonel Sympon,. We are getting apartments, individual houses, 
duplexes; which are good houses that the people are moving into and 
are very much satisfied with. We feel this has been one of the most 
successful programs we have had. It has been a very successful pro- 
gram. It has increased the morale of the units, the reenlistment rate 
has gone up because of the housing, and we feel it is a wonderful pre- 
gram. We intend to ask for an increase in the number we can lease 
this coming year. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of a leasing arrangement do you have with 
the landlord? Does he pay the utilities and the maintenance? What 
is your leasing agreement with them ? 

Colonel Sympou. As a general rule, sir, the owner pays all the bills 
except maintenance. Each time we try to lease the house with the 
maintenance and get the best we can; however, we are limited in the 
location because it has to be within 10 minutes’ driving time from the 
site. We do not always succeed in getting the maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. How are these places distributed as between officers and 
enlisted personnel] ? 

Colonel Sympon. The priority goes first to the 9 NCO’s of a site, 
2 warrant officers, and an officer. They have first priority. Then 
we pick up the rest of the people. 

Mr. Forp. Are these limited to Nike installations? 

Colonel Sympon. No, sir; we use them for the gun and the Nike. 

Mr. Forp. The skysweeper battalion ? 

Colonel Symrnou. Yes, sir. We dono building at gun or skysweeper 
sites. We build only at the Nike sites, but we lease at all of them. 

Mr. Forp. I didn’t realize there was any contemplation on the part 
of Congress that these facilities would be available for anything other 
than Nike sites. 

Colonel Sympsou. The way the law is written, sir, it authorizes this 
for tactical units. We feel the leasing is most important for the gun 
sites because we under no conditions would want to build at a gun site, 
because those guns will not be here too much longer. 

Mr. Ritxy. They will be phased out? 
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Colonel Sympoxi. That is right. Yet we have the same sergeants 
and warrant officers and lieutenants in command of these units. It 
is pretty hard to say that, because you are assigned to a gun outfit, 
you are not authorized housing and because you are assigned to Nike 
youare. That would do more to hurt morale. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, I am not speaking for Mr. 
Ford but for myself. I do not think Mr. Ford disagrees with that. | 
think his position is that that may very well be, but we were labori ing 
under the impression, when we authorized this type and kind of 
housing, that it was being authorized exclusively for Nike sites. 

We may have been wrong and perhaps you have a better idea, but 
by what authority did you help us be better ? 

Mr. Riry. Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of these leasing arrangements have been 
made at Nike installations and what percentage at gun installations? 

You can insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


LEASING OF HOUSING FACILITIES 


1. Initial authority to lease 1,000 units of family housing is contained in Public 
Law 161, 84th Congress, July 15, 1955. Section 515 of the law states: 

“Sec. 515. During the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are authorized to lease housing facilities at 
or near military tactical installations for assignment as public quarters to mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents without rental charge upon a determination 
by the Secretary of Defense or his designee that there is a lack of adequate hous- 
ing facilities at or near such military tactical installations: Provided, That not 
more than one thousand housing units may be so leased and the rental cost to 
the Government for any housing unit may not exceed $150 per month.” 

2. Public Law 968, 84th Congress, dated August 3, 1956 amended Public Law 
161 to authorize an increase of 2,000 units of family housing for a total of 3,000 
units. Section 412 of the law states: 

“Sec. 412. Section 515 of the Act of July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 515. During the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are authorized to lease housing facili- 
ties at or near military tactical installations for assignment as public quarters 
to military personnel and their dependents, if any, without rental charge upon 
a determination by the Secretary of Defense or his designee that there is a lack 
of adequate housing facilities at or near such military tactical installations. 
Such housing facilities shall be leased on a family or individual unit basis and 
not more than three thousand of such units may be so leased at any one time. 
Expenditures for the rental for such housing facilities may be made out of appro- 
priations available for maintenance and operation but may not exceed $150, a 
month for any such unit.’ ” 

3. A total of 2,574 units of family housing had been leased as of February 28, 
1957. A breakdown of this total indicates leased facilities are to accommodate 
the following activities : 


Units 

a ee stewed bisects tee 34 ise i ibis etal hs ibe aide bles & tanh me wh Ghia. 1, 511 
CO ecsiiccndee - 
tas) ote att fe tos ee -- 1,088 
prea le ee el a ae ee ee Te ae 2. 574 


4. There are no other family housing facilities being leased in CONUS. 


Mr. Rirey. Colonel, do you have any difficulty in renting the re- 
quired housing at any of the locations? 
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Colonel Sympou. I know of no major problem, sir, other than trying 
to find what we think is a suitable house within the $150 authorized 
by Congress and within the 10-minute driving time. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the larger cities such as New York and 
Chicago? 

Colonel Sympou. Our experience has been, sir, that we have been 
able to lease. The price is sometimes a little higher in those cities, 
of course. We are encountering, I would say, a little more trouble if 
we are right in close to a large city, if we have a site right in the city 
of Chicago, for example. 

Mr. River. By and large it has been a successful program / 

Colonel Sympou. It has been very successful. We certainly would 
like that program continued. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any other program whereby the Army may rent 
housing of this sort and make it available to military personnel within 
the continental limits ? 

Colonel Symgox. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. What happens to the rental allowances when a man does 
occupy these quarters 4 

Colonel SympBou. He forfeits his complete rental allowance. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any idea how much income you get on the 
average from these ‘people ‘who occupy these quarters? 

Colonel Symnou. Yes, sir. If you are talking of NCO’s only, an 
NCO with 2 children gets $77.10, I believe, a month. 

If you take all officers and enlisted men straight across the 
board 

Mr. Forpv. Who occupy these quarters. 

Colonel Sympou. It averages closer to $90 a month, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your average is what ? 

Colonel Sympox. About $140, sir. 

Mr. Forp. A differential of about $50 a month ? 

Colonel Sympou. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rurzy. Mr. Flood ? 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Fioop. General Booth, on page 2 of your statement, do I under- 
stand now that there is not going to be any material or substantial cut 
in Army personnel other than you have indicated in the figures here 
at the beginning, during any part of, or at the end of the fiscal year? 

General Booru. Not so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. During the next fiscal year we are not cutting the Army 
in any sense of the word ? 

General Booru. As far as any knowledge that I have there is 
nothing, sir. 

Mr. Miter. There has been an announcement on the Defense De- 
partment basis in a cut in personnel, both uniformed and nonuni- 
formed ; has there not ? 

Mr. Foon. I have that in my notes. 
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General Boorn. That is strength at headquarters and not the 
Army. 

Mr. Miter. I understand it applied only as of now to the metro- 
politan area of Washington. 

Mr. Fioop. What memorandum are you speaking of ? 

Mr. Mriuer. The memorandum from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Which said what? 

Mr. Miter. It also provided that similar action was contemplated 
in other headquarters worldwide, and it did not definitely prescribe it, 
but the implication was that there would be a 12-percent reduction in 
more headquarters than merely the Washington area. That was the 
reason I mentioned this. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Miller was speaking of the memorandum issued in 
the last. few weeks by the Secretary of Defense, dealing with cuts in 
headquarters personnel. 

Following that up, in view of the question I asked you, General 
Booth, you are aware of no directive to you that will cut the Army 
this coming year; are you! 

General Booru. No. 

Mr. Foon. I speak now of uniformed personnel; Army people and 
not civilians. 

General Boorn. As far as the beginning strength, man-year 
strength, and end strength; no. 

Mr. Foon. Still on page 2, last paragraph of your statement, are 
you satisfied that we are maintaining a proper ratio as between the 
categories of personnel—commissioned, warrant, NCO, and enlisted? 
Are we satisfied and happy with our ratios? If not, why not? 

General Boorn. That is a very difficult question to answer yes or 
no. This is the officer strength and noncommissioned officer grade 
spread which has followed the instructions we got for making out 
the budget. We would, of course, always like to have a greater 
capability for NCO promotions to the first 3 grades, and therefore 
we would like to have a greater authorization in those first 3 grades. 

However, following the directions that are given to us 

Mr. Fioop. Directions from whom ? 

General Boorn. The Department of Defense, in making up the 
budget. This is the distribution we are told to make on the thing as 
an equitable distribution for the Army for 1958. 

Mr. Froop. At Defense level they are determining the hierarchy of 
the Army structure, as between commissioned grades, warrant grades, 
NCO’s, and enlisted personnel ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is handed down to the Army ? 

General Boorn. In the budget guidance. 

Mr. Froop. This is what the Army structure will be. Is that so? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. I presume that the Navy and Air people get the same 
directive ? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 


PERCENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES VERSUS TOTAL ARMY REQUEST 


Mr. Froop. On page 3 of your statement, General, I direct your 
attention to “Pay and allowances of military personnel,” where you 
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cite $2,957,216,000. Will you supply for the record at this point 
what percentage that is of the total Army request for this year? 
General Boorn. I will supply it for the record, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Percent of pay and allowances versus total Army request, fiscal year 1958 


Total Army request $9, 721, 112, 000 
Pay and allowances: 
Request 

Percent of total 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, Mr, Chairman, we are going to 
have a special hour or two on transportation. I will defer that, be- 
cause I understand we will have somebody on that, General Lawton. 

General Lawton. That is right, Mr. Flood. 


CONDITION OF FURNITURE IN HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Colonel, back to your housing—this may not be your 
job—but I have this question: 

I have not been receiving many complaints about housing as such, 
but I have been receiving in the last year more than at any time since 
the war—and I would gather it would not be peculiar to my district 
necessarily—many complaints from NCO personnel, career soldiers, 
about the condition of furniture when people move into these places 
in different areas; from enlisted personnel, and so on, and by enlisted 
I mean up to commissioned personnel. 

The letters have to do with bases, camps, or cantonments where they 
move into a place where you own the furniture; and it is a mess. 

Many of these people I know. They are not just squawkers or 
goldbrick artists but professional soldiers who under no circumstances 
would write me a letter unless they had a legitimate squawk. 

I have sent some of them down to your group, Genera! Lawton. 
What happened to that? 

General Lawton. This is quite outside Colonel Symbol’s area. It 
would be in the logistics area and I have a note here and we will have 
a witness to cover that subject fully when General Magruder’s group 
is here. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. There is something wrong some place. 

(Additional information will be submitted to the committee.) 


EFFECT OF CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


On page 13 of your statement, General, on the problem of the effect 
of career-incentive legislation, you say here that the recent legislation 
of the last session has not been in effect yet to permit you to make a 
valid analysis. 

I am sure you are as anxious as we are, but do you have any idea 
when the impact of this may be felt and when you may be able to grasp 
what we have been doing? 

For the last couple years in this committee and in the Congress 
everybody has been protesting that we must do something about 
these reenlistment rates, including commissioned personnel who are 
getting out. 
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When we went on the floor requests for this type of legislation came 
up in abundance. Everybody stood up and said we must give them 
pay raises, medical care, give them all of these fringe benefits. They 
said we must keep a good high paid, highly skilled, well unidormnel 
and best professidnal Regular Army we can get. 

Then we all went home and said “By golly, we did that.” 

Now we come back and find it is not quite time yet, and that makes 
sense. 

Can you tell, when we will find this out? 

General Boorn. IT have no way of guessing that. I say this: Con- 
gress has been very responsive to the: needs of the armed services, all 
three of the services, and there is incentive legislation in the 84th 
Congress. Congress can be very proud of those who wear the 
uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you give an educated guess—1 year, 2 years, 8 
years? As of today, from the day we passed the legislation, the re- 
enlistment rate has gone down appallingly. 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. F Loop. In the very next session of Congress we find out, the 
very next time you came up to tell us about it, you said give us this 
legislation and we think, hope and feel that the reenlistment rate will 
go up and morale will go up. So we gave it to you. 

You come back a year later and it has gone down. 

You say you have not had time to see how it will work vet. How 
long do you need ? 

General BoorH. We will be able to have some sort of valid reading 

on it about a year from now. 

Some of this legislation has not been in effect a year as yet. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSTANDARD QUARTERS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 15 of your statement. second sentence of the 
last section thereof, under proposed 1957 legislation program, that 
means you are sending up another bundle of legislation that you would 
like us to pass to do the same things. One states briefly— 


These are measures to authorize the occupancy of substandard quarters on a 
rental basis consistent with the value of the quarters rather than requiring the 
individual to forfeit total quarters allowance. 

I can read that only to mean that you want us to permit you to 
permit. troops to live in substandard quarters. 

I thought we passed a law to prevent substandard quarters. 

Why do you want us to permit you to let people live in substandard 
quarters! I am against people living in substandard quarters any 
place for any reason. 

What do you mean by that? 

General Boorn. I am against people in substandard quarters, too. 

Mr. Fioop. What does this mean ? 

General Boorn. There are many locations where they are at this 
time living in substandard quarters because those are the only quarters 
available, but because of existing laws when they do so occupy quarters 
we have to take their complete rental allowance away boas them. 
When necessarily the rental allowance should be only $15 a month and 
we are taking away $78. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Mr. Fioop. I am concerned with what he meant by substandard 
quarters. We just talked about that. That is good, not bad. 

General Boorn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Forv. Would the gentleman yield there? Under that legisla- 
tion does the individual get the difference in cash ? 

General Boorn. The individual retains his rental allowance and 
pays a rental fee just as if he were renting from a private owner. 

Mr. Forp. Who is going to decide what is substandard housing? 

General Boorn. We have already decided what is substandard hous- 
ing in many areas. It would be a question of establishing an equitable 
rental rate for that substandard housing. Certain criteria have been 
set. Iam not the expert in that field. Can you answer that? 

Colonel Sympou. This ean be on the record. All of our houses that 
are substandard are principally these two story, mobilization type, 
63-man barracks that have been converted into family-type housing. 
Those are the ones that would come under the act that Mr. Bennettt 
introduced in the House. They would be paying rent for that type 
structures. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, they would be paying rent to the Army, 
as a matter of fact. In that case those are mostly on federally owned 
property ? 

Colonel Symon. Yes, sir. They would be all on federally owned 
property, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is just applicable to federally owned property ? 

Colonel Symon. Yes, sir. It is principally the 63-man barracks, 
Mr. Ford, which have been converted into four-family apartments. 

Mr. Mitier. Why is it limited only to federally owned property ? 
I do not quite seem to see that. 

General Boorn. There is no problem except on federally owned 
property because we do not have to deduct their quarters allowance 
from them unless they are occupying quarters. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Asnworru. I believe I can answer that, Mr. Miller. Under 
a ruling of the Comptroller General of several years ago, it was ruled 
that any quarters that were under the control of the Military Depart- 
ment were considered as public quarters and that rental allowance 
would be deducted. One of the purposes of this law which has just 
passed was to take care of those houses that had been transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the three services. 

Mr. Mitier. Am I correct, then, in the fact that this law that we 
just passed would take care of, for instance, the quonset hut situation 
I was speaking of at Annapolis? Even though the Government did 
not own the land, if it had control of the land it would make the law 
applicable. 

Colonel AsHwortu. That is right. 


ARMY ATR OBSERVERS 


Mr. Froop. On page 13 of the justification sheet, General, under 
“Pay and allowance of officers” I find the line item “Flying pay, non- 
rated officers, $1,188,000.” How did that one get in there? What 
breed of animal is a nonrated flying pay officer? You have been spend- 
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ing too much time with the Air Force people. How do you get into 
this act ? 

General Boorn. We have the same problem that they do in that 
certain officers who are not pilots who have to do a lot of flying get 
flying pay. 

Mr. Froop. Commissioned officers ? 

General Boorn. Yes, particularly when they are required to do a lot 
of flying in the course of their regular duties. For example, when 
vou have to send an observer up for artillery or something like that 
as his daily work with a battery or a battalion of field artillery, to ob- 
serve the fire for that artillery, he is not a rated officer, but he directs 
the fire of that battery by observing it from the air and observing and 
correcting the fire of the battery. 

Mr. Froop. Let us see. During World War I we had pilots who 
went to pilot-training schools and got two wings. Then we had ob- 
servers who went to observer schools, heavier-than-air and lighter- 
than-air, and came out with one wing. Do you remember those old- 
timers? Do you have trained air observers now or does the CO just 
say, “Lieutenant, go up in that ee and observe something ?” 

General Boorn. Each one of the tables of organization that re- 
quires observers has an officer in that table of organization who is the 
observer for that unit, whether it is a battalion or whether it happens 
to bea battery. He is the observer and he is on flying pay. 

Mr. Fioop. I am very keen about the development and beefing up of 
re Army airarm. We are going to revive this observer category. Is 
that it? 

General Boor. We have observers. 

Mr. Frioop. We have observers now in the TO for the Army air 
arm ? 

General Boorn. No, for the ground Army, for the artillery. 

Mr. Ftoop. They are not inthe Army air branch. They are merely 
artillery observers for the artillery units attached to a command area? 

General Boorn. That is right, and their daily duty is flying, but 
they are not in control of the aircraft and they are not rated pilots. 
Therefore, they get flying pay but are not rated flyers. 

Mr. Froop. What insignia do they have, if any, and if they do not, 
why do they not have? Why do they not have the old one wing as 
observers? If we are to have an Army air arm, let us have it, or is 
that your job? 

General Boorn. I cannot answer about the insignia. Can any- 
body answer that? MayTI give you an answer? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, I want to find out about it. I am very interested 
in this Army airarm. If we are going to have one, let us have it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


INSIGNIA FOR ARMY AIR OBSERVERS 


The Army has not had a distinctive aviation insignia for air observers since 
separation of the Army Air Corps. Until recently Army air observer training 
was conducted entirely by using Army units. Advances in technology and equip- 
ment for electronic surveillance and detection necessitated, however, the es- 
tablishment of a formal air observer course of instruction at the Army Aviation 
School, Fort Rucker, Ala., in January 1957. An identifying Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty (MOS) Code and distinctive aeronautical insignia is presently 
being developed by Headquarters, United States Continental Army Command. 
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Mr. Mruurr. As a practical matter, unless the Army has changed 
since not too many years ago, those officers are not necessarily spotted 
for that except for temporary tours of duty, are they? In other 
words, they are not like a pilot who is a professional observer. He 
is just a lieutenant, captain, or major who is assigned that duty for 
a particular tour. 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That only develops my inquiry further. I got the 
impression that that was not the case. I got the impression that you 
have set up in your table of organization an observer who is attached 
to the Army air arm and he is as much a part of the Army air arm 
with 1 wing on his left breast as the pilot is with 2, and is not just 
designated or picked out fora limitedtour. Is that true? é 

General Booru. In the first place, we do not have an Army air arm. 

Mr. Froop. As far as I am concerned, you have an Army air arm. 
You have pilots with wings on for the Army air arm, you have a 
budget set for them, and we have an Army air arm. If you do not 
know it Ido. What about that? 

General Boorn. We certainly have a requirement for pilots and 
they are from every branch. They are not in one particular arm 
of the Army. 

Mr. Srxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Frioop. Of course you gave me your answer. ‘This is the pay 
end of it. 

General Boorn. Those are in the table of organization. It is per- 
sonnel to that extent. Any assignment to any position for an officer 
or enlisted man is a transient thmg. An officer can go in there and 
be a battery commander for 18 months or 2 years. That does not 
mean he is going to be a battery commander all the rest of his life. 
He just goes to another assignment after getting that experience. 
Our pilots go on pilot training or pilots TO & E jobs for 2 or 3 years 
and fly an airplane. His next job may be a ground job someplace. 
When we have more pilots, that will be more prevalent than it is now. 
The observers go in and take the TO & E job. They may be in there 
a year or several months and they are paid for their flying because 
it is part of their duty the same as the pilots are when they are rated. 

Mr. Froop. You give your pilots wings. Anybody who qualifies and 
rates and is checked out of an Army aircraft up to 5,000 pounds rates 
wings. He is rated. 

General Boorn. He is rated. 

Mr. Froop. Whether it is helicopters or fixed-wing aircraft. 

General Boorn. That is the rated officer, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the only rated officer you have? 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You have no rated observers 

General Boorn. I know of no rated observers. 

Mr. Fioop. We will go into that when we get to that. 

Mr. Mirter. If the gentleman will yield; as I understand it, the 
observer is merely an artilleryman who happens to be charged with the 
duty of flying during a particular tour of duty and while he is flying 
he gets flying pay, but if the battery commander goes up and flies 
he does not get flying pay because that is not his speciality. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know precisely what it is and that is what I am trying 
to find out about. I have something else in mind, and we will see, 
Lf we are going to have an Army air arm, we are going to have it, I 
hope. 

The same answer you gave me on that applies to page 19 of your 
justification under “Pay and allowances for enlisted personnel,” where 
you have listed “Flying pay, noncrew member, $403,260.” The answer 
is identical for that category, is it not? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 


ARMY DRESS UNIFORM 


Mr. Fioop. On page 16—we will not go into this too much at this 
point because I understand later on, from what the clerk of the com- 
mittee tells me, we will go into this uniform business with the Chief 
of that section. Is that not right? 

General Boorn. General Denniston will be here on that. 

Mr. Foon. Just to show you we looked at it, last year when we 
discussed that, and this is one of the things in which I am interested, I 
have been screaming bloody murder around here to put the Army back 
in business. Last night at the Rifle Association dinner and all these 
functions I attend year after year, I see more and more of the officer 
personne! of all grades can go out in dress blues. As far as I am con- 
cerned there are not enough of them yet, but they looked a thousand 
percent better last night than they did 10 years ago. There are still 
not enough of them for me. I am speaking now of the Army, Army 
officers. 

What about whites, optional for officers? I will go into that later. 
You spoke of the Army green uniform, which we are all very keen 
about here, including my Luftwaffe caps. We had an awful fit about 
that one. I was for it, by the way. What about whites optional other 
than by command area? Once the season arrives for whites, which 
shall be designated by order, why must any Army officer be limited 
to the whims and fancies of a commanding officer who does not like 
whites because he is a cavalryman or something like that? Why 
must it be limited to an area where the commanding officer says it is all 
right, like the District of Columbia or Panama’ In my hometown 
where it gets hot even in the mountains in July, as hot as it does in 
Panama, if the recruiting officers or any other officers on duty with 
the Reserve components there want to wear white uniforms, why 
can they not wear them? What is the matter with that if they want 
to pay for them? 

General Boor. In the summer-uniform period any officer can wear 
whites off duty. They are the summer uniform which is worn in 
lieu of the blue uniform that you were just speaking of. They are 
off-duty uniforms for off-duty hours. The white is the summer uni- 
form for that, and the blue is the winter uniform. 

Mr. Froop. Let me go a little bit beyond that. I want to be clear 
about that. In the District of Columbia or at any time the only time 
the whites are regulation, the only time a white uniform in summer 
can be worn by any officer any place is as a dress uniform; is that 
correct ? 

General Boorn. That is right. 
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Mr. Fioop. That would almost indicate late afternoon or evening. 
General Boorn. And Sundays; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. He can wear whites all day Sunday if he wants to? 
General Boorn. All day Sunday; yes. You frequently see officers 
going to church in white uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. That is at the option of the officer himself regardless 
of where he is stationed when he is on duty ¢ 

General Booru. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. It is no longer contingent on the local commanding 
officer’s order; is that right ? 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. I am glad to hear it. Do the officers know 
that? 

General Booru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If he wants to wear it, he pays for it himself? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. Officers pay for their uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should not warrant, NCO and enlisted personnel 
have.a white summer uniform under some kind of arrangement, that 
he pays for it himself or that it is permitted by law or regulation? 
Why must enlisted personnel and NCO personnel wear these khakis 
because it is summer? The Navy break out their boys on X-day in 
white and get out of the Navy blues. Now it is summer the Navy 
breaks out in whites. We are out here at Glen Echo and all the Navy 
boys are bustling around in beautiful white uniforms. They are hard 
to clean and they are a nuisance but they have them on and they 
want to wear them and are wearing them. Along come about eight 
GI’s and we are right back where we started again. Why can those 
fellows not have some kind of white uniform for the same pur- 
pose? Why are they low man on this totem pole? 

General Boorn. We do not consider that they are low man on the 
totem pole. 

Mr. Froop. I do. 

General Boorn. The white uniform is the regular Navy uniform 
in summer time for work uniform as well as for dress uniform. Our 
enlisted men are privileged at any time to wear the tropical worsted 
that they buy themselves, as their dress uniform for summer wear, 
But we have never prescribed white. 

Mr. Frioop. I know that. I knock on the door. I come in and 
say. “Why can I not have white uniforms for enlisted personnel 
in the Army in summer if they want them?” Some kind of white 
uniform? I do not mean bell bottom trousers and hats of Navy blue 
or anything. In these hot climates as in Washington and other 
areas where it is very, very hot, white is looked upon as a good color 
for summer for everybody, civilians, and everybody else. It is a 
nice thing to wear. The Army officers want to wear white in the 
summer. If an Army officer wears white and I think he does and 
should, why can a man from my district who is a low man on the 
totem pole not wear a white uniform of some kind? 

General Boorn. We often have limited the uniforms for enlisted 
men because it has been the practice in this country from the very 
beginning of the Army to pay for the uniforms for enlisted men, 
whereas officers always have to pay for their own uniforms. 

Mr. Froop. I understand that. 
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General Booru. If we have a greater variety, suppose we prescribed 
white uniforms, then the money cost for uniforms for enlisted men 
would go up terrifically. 

Mr. Froop. Can an enlisted man wear dress blues of some kind? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Then what is the difference between dress blues in 
winter and dress whites in summer? Why is it not on the list for 
him to get in summer? You wear dress blues. What about whites? 
You say in the summer an officer changes from dress blues to dress 
whites at his option. Why can an enlisted man not change from dress 
blues to dress white at his option ? 

General Boorn. My answer is that it has never been authorized 
but you will say why has it not been authorized, and I cannot answer 
you. Idonot know. 

Mr. Froop. That is why I am asking the question. 

General Boorn. I do not not know if it has ever been considered 
but I will find out and enter that in the record. 

Mr. Froop. Have General Denniston go into that when he comes up. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


WAC UNIFORMS 


Mr. Fioop. Your last sentence on page 17 of that first subject mat- 
ter, right before “Utilization of personnel,” we will go into this later 
with the WAC people, but last year this did not appear. A two-piece 
cotton uniform of synthetic material for WAC’s was not in the pic- 
ture and what was in was supposed to be here by this summer. What 
happened to that, long and interesting discourse we had last year when 
we paraded the WAC’s around here in their uniforms and proposed 
uniforms ? 

Naan Boorn. Could T refer that question to General Denniston, 
also? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. What about this major back here in the Army 
greens. How long does she have to be a guinea pig? What is the 
matter with the Army greens? Have you any opinion on that? 

General Bootn. We expect that the WAC’s will be able to wear 
them on on optional basis around here as soon as we are able to get 
the patterns, but right now there is a stock of the present uniform on 
ped and we have to go into the logistic and budgetary features of 
that. 

Mr. Froop. But that is the only catch. I am going to insist that 
these women are going to be in the Army, they are going to be in it 
for all purposes and they are going to look as smart as you fellows 
think you are. You like gold and green and they probably like it. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


REENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 19 you talk about reenlistment standards in 
which you apparently reexamine or examine for reelistment men 
who want to reenlist. Do I understand that your standards of re- 
enlistment are'so high that you toss out people who want to reenlist 
because of your high standards for reenlistment which are not as 
high as those for taking in new inductees? If that is true, why do we 
take in a new inductee on a low standard and refuse to reenlist a man 
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who is experienced if his standard is higher than that of the new 
selectee? Why do we chase him out? Do you have two different 
standards? Is there a higher standard for reenlistment than there 
is for enlistment ? 

General Booru. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

General Boorn. Because we want to eliminate the individuals who 
are not going to be productive for the skills that we are going to need 
in the future. We are restricted by law as to the standards that we 
must have for the induction. We do not have to restrict our re- 
enlistments. ‘Therefore, for mental group 4, which is the mental 
group of around 24 percent of our personnel, we have restricted re- 
enlistments of that group because we are already over people in soft 
skills and we are trying to build up a higher average of people in 
the hard skills and the scarce skills where we need their services, 

Mr. Froop. That makes sense. 


THE PENTOMIC ARMY 


On page 20, the pentomic Army. You tell me that you are modern- 
izing and streamlining the Army and you have told us all about it. 
Do you think many soldiers know what a pentomic division or a 
pentomic army is? 

General Booru, I think those that are in the pentomic units know 
what they are. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. I hope that is true. Are you not interested 
in telling everybody else in the Army what a pentomic army is? 


General Boorn. Yes, there has been quite an educational campaign 
along that. line. 


RATIO OF COMBAT FORCES VERSUS ALL OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. While I know the whole structure and TO is different 
under modern circumstances and it is hard to lay down a flat per- 
centage or a rule by which you can reach it, yet what is the ratio today 
of SOS troops to a rifleman, using that obsolete designation? You 
know what I mean. 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. How many men behind the man behind the gun to 
keep the guy there with the gun, and so on. We have always had 
standards on that for a hundred years in all armies. Give me our 
Army for this year’s pentomic and nonpentomic combat line troops 
and what is the situation in half a dozen other countries that you 
might pick out? You have not put a table on that in there. You 
know what I mean. 

General Boorn. I will enter that in the record. In the meantime 
we do have available as one of the regular tables to be entered every 
year the ratio of combat forces versus all others. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

General Boorn. For 1958 that is estimated to be 1 to 1.38. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Ratio oF CoMBAT Forces VERSUS ALL OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The following data reflects the ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops 
based on personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24, 1955. 
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This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose primary 
mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of Reserve units rather than recall by induction 
of individuals. The increased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of training, 
transient, and logistical forces to support the Korean war. The increased ratio 
for 1957 and 1958 is due to the increase in training forces category resulting 
from a lowered number of trainees being trained in the Strategic Army Forees, 
thereby allowing the Strategic Army Forces a better capability to respond to 
emergency needs. Further, the reduction in the strength of the Army for fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 was generally made in combat forces since certain 
fixed charges preclude reduction in such activities. The ratio in fiscal year 1958 
is based on all divisions being reorganized under the “pentomic” organization. 
Prior to fiscal year 1958 divisions were organized under the “triangular” concept. 


Ratio combat 
forces versus 


Fiscal year: ail. others 
>1, 68 
: aoa 
1. 64 
1. 70 
: 1.44 
21.28 
21.14 
1. 28 
1 


United France aly ROK | Chinese 
Kingdom Communist 





COMBAT ARMS REGIMENTAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. On page 21 we are all very keen about, and I want to 
urge again, this combat honor regiment system. I am a nut on this 
business of pride of regiment as against pride of division or any other 
unit. Since you are going to do that and you have submitted a table 
of such regiments that you are going to have pride in, what in the 
world happened in that list to all the regiments that I have heard 
about? There is none there. Where are they—cavalry, artillery? 
You have new airborne outfits that were born last month, you have 
some artillery outfits from World War I1, but you ca only one 
outfit from all the World War I outfits of artillery. I do not have 
the list in front of me, but I remember it. The artillery outfits do 
not go back earlier than 1917 or 1918, as | remember it. The only 
regiment in the entire history of the United States Army in which 
you are going to have any pride at all before World War IL is the 
6th Infantry from 1812. What in the world happened to all the 
famous and historic cavalry regiments and infantry regiments / 

Mr. Mitier. Are you looking on this side of the page 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Do we have them all in now? 

General Boorn. If you will look on page 2 you will see under 
infantry from 1791 down through the 23d Infantry, they are all be- 
fore the current century. 
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Mr. Foon. As far as I am concerned, I am satisfied. All I want 
to know is: Who is not? What have we left out that you know of? 
Have you had any serious squawks, or any bad ones? 

General Boorn. Our original list was smaller than this, and we 
accommodated the squawks ‘by adding those on later, after canvassing 
all the senior commanders that knew about the old list and getting 
their impressions. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you yield at that point? Is 1791 your earliest 
date? 

General Boorn. 1791. 

Mr. Miter. 1784; 3d Infantry. 

Mr. Sixes. Only one from 1784? Are there no other units that 
have been in existence since the Revolution ? 

General Boorn. 1784 was the 3d Infantry, and the second oldest 
one is the 1791, the ist Infantry. 

Mr. Sixes. That is my question. Are there no units other than 
the 3d Infantry that have been in existence since the Revolution? 

General Boor. There are no regiments that have been continu- 
ously in existence since that time that have any real battle records. 

Mr. Srxes. This is confined to those regiments that have continu- 
ously been in existence ? 

General Boorn. Mostly, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the importance of that? If you have regi- 
ments that are in existence now and that have a previous record in 
the Revolution but have not been in existence continuously, what is 
the difference? Why can you not keep those in operation ? 

General Boor. The bulk of them are units that have remained in 
existence. There may be some that were out of existence for a while 
that have not as many historic battle streamers or battle histories as 
these do. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the only one associated with Revolutionary his- 
tory that is significant? Why do you have just one? 

General Boor. I do not know of any that we have eliminated that 
has a significant history. However, we have to realize, I think, that 
the 5th Field Artillery, for example, contains the original battery in 
New York City that the Battery was named for. It is the oldest field 
artillery battery. It is in the 5th Field Artillery Regiment now. We 
did a funny thing, of course, in converting that 5th Field Artillery to 
a battalion under the triangular division cone ept. Instead of the 
traditional thing of going to A, B, and C Battery when we made 
three batteries in every field-artillery battalion, because we wanted to 
retain that old battery, Battery D, we have A, B, and D Batteries in 
that particular battalion, but no C. We have retained that concept. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not understand why it is that you have selected 
certain units that have a very long history and obviously you over- 
look many other units that have a long history or I would assume 
so, and you have selected many other units that have a comparatively 
recent history. I do not understand the reasoning. 

Mr. Mituer. If the chairman will yield, I think one of the points 
is that, to begin with, when you go back to our earliest days of the 
War of the Revolution, only a very small quota of Regular Army 
troops survived and went on into history. Some of our most his- 
toric units that have had service in all the wars since are in the 
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National Guard and presumably want to remain there and will main- 
tain their traditions within the guard. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. That is the answer. 

Mr. Mirxrr. I also assume that there are many other very fine regi- 
ments—I know of a number of them—that are not on that list, but 
probably will be preserved in the Reserve setup. Is that not con- 
templated ? ; 

General Boor. We do not know what the numbers are going to 
be in the Reserve. 

Mr. Mitier. But there will be some. So many of these historic units 
are kept alive because they are the pride of Boston or Baltimore or 
Charleston or some other locality. 

Mr. Foon. I will say to the chairman that I am especially con- 
cerned about this, and I am satisfied that there is no problem. What 
you say is quite right. I was going to add that later on. It is pride 
of regiment, but it is local guard outfits that go back to the Revolution. 

Page 21,the same point. I want to beclear about this. The British 
have done this same thing at the battalion level. They have now gone 
to the battalion level to do what you are doing at the regiment level. 
That is because of their Table of Organization. What permanent 
entity do you have or do you propose to have after you eliminate from 
the tactical structure your regiment as such, which you will ultimately 
do? Are you going to have an address, a room, a colonel, who will be 
the symbol, or are you merely going to have a historic academic refer- 


ence to the 7th Cavalry? How are you going to maintain the 
existence in being of the regiment other than the flag and the number 
on the lapel? Are you not going to have an honorary colonel? Are 


you not going to have some person in being? The British have found 
this to be very important. I have talked to them about this. No 
matter where the Gurkhas have a battalion in the Far East, the west, 
no matter where that Gurkha ist Battalion is, they may have the 
2d Gurkha Battalion in Norway and the 3d Gurkhas may be 
in India, but in London there is the colonel of that battalion. 

Mr. Mruuirr. Regiment. 

Mr. Froop. No. battalion. They have gone back to the battalion 
business. It is the Fifth Gurkhas, which is a battalion rather than 
a regiment. They may have three components of the battalion. 
There is some symbol, there is some respected veteran of that regi- 
ment who is Colonel John Smith of the Fifth Gurkhas. He is not in 
the field with one of the three battalions, but if they have disputes 
about pectoee: in the battalion, if they have disputes about uniforms 
in the battalion, if they have disputes about did the lieutenant colonel 
marry the right girl or should he marry her, all those things which 
are important to what you are talking about, they may sound like 
nonsense to civilians but it is not to soldiers if you are to build up 
in the next hundred years pride of tradition and history and protocol 
ina regiment. They are going to build up different traditions. They 
are going to have different ways of doing all kinds of things a hun- 
dred years from now in these regiments if you make this program 
stick, and I hope you do. But do you have in mind some symbol of 
the regiment other than the guys who are in the field with it?) What 
are you going to do about that ? 
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General Booru. To answer the first part of your question, do we 
have in mind some symbol of the regiment other than the people in 
the field, the answer is yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it? 

General Boorn. As to what we are going to do, it has not yet been 
decided. We are still working out various ideas and you have covered 
them all pretty well, too, I think. On an interim basis the com- 
mander of the first of these designated units, either the battalion if 
it is artillery or armor or the battle group if it is infantry, will be 
the interim regimental commander. The trophies and the silverware 
and all of that will be guarded and handled by that individual. There 
has been some thought that for the permanent solution it might be 
well to have at some of our permanent stations the home of the par- 
ticular regiment. 

Mr. Froop. I like that very much. 

General Boorn. And scatter those around and have an individual 
there designated as the regimental commander, although he will have 
no command channel office in the regiment. 

Mr. Fioop. Except that he must be a former at Jeast lieutenant 
colonel of that outfit. He must be a veteran of that outfit. You can- 
not have as a symbol of the Seventh Cavalry Colonel Smith at Fort 
Myer who commands the Third Cavalry. 

General Boorn. That is right. [agree with you. 

Mr. Fioop. Whoever that guy is, and I hope you get a guy, it should 
be a living person, Lt. Col. John Jones, Congressional Medal of Honor, 
DSC, 27 years with the Seventh Cavalry. He is the symbol of that 
outfit at Myer, whether he lives in Washington or Kansas City or 
where he lives. 

General Boorn. It will take us 25 more years, Mr. Flood, to get a 
man who has been 27 years in the Seventh Cavalry. 

Mr. F oop. I do not care about that. We are starting it now. 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. That is the guy we want. You look around and you 
would be surprised how long the Seventh Cavalry has been on the 
list. 

General Booru. We have nobody who has been with them regularly. 

Mr. Froop. At the top of page 22 you say the number of active 
combat units will vary. In modern warfare what do you mean by a 
combat unit? In view of the trouble you have and the problem you 
have today how are you going to solve it in this new setup ? 

Giese! Booru. For purposes of this discussion I am limiting my- 
self to only talking about armor, artillery, infantry, and antiaircraft, 
because that is as far as we have gone in the development. We are 
going to extend it to the Reserves later. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not mean Reserves. I mean active outfits that are 
not now what you call a combat outfit. 

General Fioop. That is right. We have not extended to them yet. 

Mr. Frioop. In atomic warfare you tell some guys 108 miles back of 
the line, in view of what you are telling him in training, that he is 
not a combat soldier, and you have yourself an argument. 

_ General Boorn. That is right. For purposes of this discussion this 
is as far as we have gone. It is just the combat arms now, so there 
is no difficulty in the definition. 


91288—57——-16 
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Mr. Froop. But you are thinking about what else to do with it, is 
that right ? 

General Boorn. The reason we use combat units there is because 
there is a differentiation between infantry and airborne and armor 
and artillery. One is battle group and one is battalion. 

Mr. Froop. One other question. I bring it up every year. I get 
no place as usual. I will see if I can soften you up again. I have no 
opinion about it myself. Are you talking at all about regimental] 
dress uniforms, dress only ? 

General Booru. No. 

Mr. F oop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. I presume the chart on page 24 of your justification is 
supposed to be comparable to the chart on page 119 of the hearings of 
last year. They are both headed the same, “Nonreimbursable Support 
to Other Agencies and Activities.” In comparing those two charts I 
see a number of similar headings. What confuses me, however, is the 
lack of similarity between the figures for the comparable years in the 
two charts. Take, for example, Alaska communication system. It 
shows on page 24 of the a atiboation that in fiscal 1956 you expect to 
have nonreimbursable support of $1,929,000. If you turn to the chart 
on page 119 of the hearings Alaska communic ations system, fiscal year 
1956, it is $1,846,000. That is just one example. There are many 
others in such a comparison. How do you rationalize the difference? 

General Watson. If I may answer specifically on that point, the 
figure that we have in our new table is based on later information for 
fiscal 1957 than we had at the time the heari ings were conducted last 
year. As a result of hindsight, may I say, we have come up with 
what we believe is a better estimate. It is partly based on fact and 
experience. 

Mr. Forp. There is such a wide variation in some of these items I 
do not see how you could be quite that far off. The one I used as an 
example is not the best example for the point I am making. 

Let. us take another. In the chart on page 24 of the justifications 
you have a line item entitled “Training Assistance to German Army 
Units.” You have that listed for fiscal 1956 at $1,121,000. I do not 
see any such listing in the chart on page 119 of the hearings last year 
Tt is true that you have apparently made some revisions in your des- 
ignations but I do not see anything that seems quite comparable to 
that in the chart on page 119 of the hearings last year. 

General Watson. The new reporting system has broken it down in 
a different way and we have gone back and adjusted it with comparable 
figures from previous years. As you may recall, in the hearings last 
year, we commented at some length on the methods we are attempting 
to install for reimbursable support. Our reports are received as of 
the end of the fiscal year. As a result of the reports which were re- 
ceived at the end of the past fiscal year, 1956, we have made certain 
changes in the structure of this table. We have e attempted to make 
comparable entries which have been taken from our records to show 
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what was expended for that fiscal year, in this case, fiscal year 1956. 
The report is new. The system is new as of the end of this past fiscal 
year, 1956, and we are refining it. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have this new chart put in the record even 
though it is not comparable to the degree I would like to have it com- 
parable to the one we had in the record of last year. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. 
(The requested material follows :) 










Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities P1000 pay and allowances, 
military personnel, army. 


| | TG yh 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 























Department of the Air Force... ick | $87, 261, 741 $110, 844, 535 $110, 844, 535 
Aviation construction engineers (ACE) (11, 791, 397) (35, 374, 191) (35, 374, 191) 
Trainees and transients (spaces in mappa of ACE) | (8, 209, 250) (8, 209, 250) | (8, 209, 250) 
Other Air Force support -___- nok al (67, 261, 004) (67, 261, 094) (67, 261, 094) 

Department of the Navy ---._--- Sound 15, 453, 016 15, 453, 016 15, 453, 016 

Mutual assistance program. - ‘ - Pea “i 28, 656, 967 28, 656, 967 | 27, 068, 773 

Other agencies and activities ___- F | 97, 414, 506 | 97, 414, 506 96, 611, 257 

Government contribution to social security _- . OF ie | 2, 050, 990 | 3, 717, 170 





| 





















Total adeNasreidl eh eenies s pane 228, 786, 230 | 254, 420, 014 | | 253, 694, 751 
Joint activities ___. : ...--| (117, 138, 550); = (130, 263, 047) (129, 891, 713) 
Common service _---- ds ee ae (72, 525, 235) | (80, 651, 144) | (80, 421, 236) 
Nondefense. .____--- : sieer -} (38, 436, 086) | (42, 742, 562) | (42, 620, 718) 






Other... ‘ aac tal (686, 359) (763, 261 )| (761, 084) 
Total less joint activities -_-.-| 121, 647,680 | 124,156,967 | 123, 803,038 
Total less common service and joint activities ___ -| 39, 122, 445 43, 505, 823 | 43, 381, 802 












Mr. Forp. Let us put this chart on page 24 in the record, as well 
as the one you are submitting here. 
(The requested information follows: ) 







Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities P1000 pay and allowances 
military personnel, Army 

















Fiscal Fiseal Fiscal 
year year year 
1956 1957 1958 

























Department of the Air Foree.................--- baw width 7, 261,741 | $110, 844, 535 | $110, 844, 535 
Aviation construction engineers. (ACE) ------| (11,791,397)| (35,374,191); (35, 374, 191) 
Trainees and transients (epacer in support of ACE)______. | (8, 209, 250) (8, 209, 250) (8, 209, 250) 

Other Air Force support _-- ED snail eel eit ace (67, 261,094)| (67, 261,094)| (67, 261,094) 

Department of the Navy-~..-.-.---- Gatvn eke atbetaunaen adel 15, 453,016 | 15, 453, 016 15, 453, 016 

Mutual assistance program. .......-........-------- biidalnciedd | 28,656,967 | 28,656,967 | 27,068,773 

Other agencies and activities: 

ET I in gins ated inepenckduacsaghkheseckaanel 61, 899, 271 61, 899, 271 61, 899, 271 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. -_.-...........-...--| 5, 731, 260 5, 731, 260 5, 731, 260 





5 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Europe-______....--! 5, 181, 785 5, 181, 785 5, 181, 785 
Alaska communication services. -...-..-. a ee 1, 928, 598 | 1, 928,598 | 1, 928, 598 

1 

1 

1 





Office, Secretary of Defense - chiding ti ccliobiad , 665, 500 1, 665, 500 1, 665, 500 
Training assistance to German Army weilels:. risk , 121, 444 1, 121,444 1, 121, 444 
l 










Army element, Joint Chiefs of Staff_...........-..--....-. , 058, 513 , 058, 513 | 1, 058, 513 
Joint Headquarters, United Nations Command, Far East | 
Uh ds Nostchs i 350 sib cna pub adiucaiebeasas 803, 249 O08, 200) bau, cuscddes.- 
White House (garage and service detachment, Army Sig- 
Se TS cane cin ‘ wdcbuS liwlaces a eee 696, 462 | 696, 462 | 696, 462 
ee WRN ese. 5 adh . £odbs4 deb b deeds dantelindg eo. sds | 17, 328, 424 j 17, 328, 424 17, 328, 424 
Government contributions to social sec urity-. ashdbtabdih dbcdatbacnnt 2 » 050, 990 | 3, 717, 170° 





Tb ou chndidmnns abteaeneneunaanp eb cecbenatann 228, 786, 230 | 254, 420, O14 | 253, 694, 751 
{ | 
















TRAINING ASSISTANCE IN THE GERMAN ARMY UNIT 











Mr. Forp. When the training people are here to testify this might 
be more appropriate, but referring to the line item of training assist- 
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ance in the German Army unit, it was my understanding from con- 
tacts I had in Germany in the fall of 1956 that the Germans were 
willing to pay in dollars for the training which we were rendering 
through these units. This would be aside from the deutschemark sup- 
port. I think there ought to be somebody prepared to go into that 
when we have the training people here, General Lawton, because I 
understood from my conversations with General Ruffner that they 
actually wanted more people trained. The Germans themselves 
wanted more people trained and they were willing to pay dollars for 
such training but could not get the allocation of spaces. 

General Lawron. These are the dollars for the reimbursement of 
the pay of these people. They are going to pay for that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear on that. 

General Lawton. As far as maintenance and operation support, 
that could have been done, but in many other cases they do not rein- 
burse us for the pay of military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. This is for the pay of our people who do the training? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

General Lawton. I will be glad to look into that and give you an 
answer on that. 

(The expanded answer follows :) 

The line item in question, $1,121,000, represents the military pay and allow- 
ances of 338 officers and enlisted men in United States Army in Europe con- 


ducing training for the German forces. These personnel are in addition to the 
military assistance advisory group trainers. 


PERSONNEL SEPARATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 21 of the justifications you have a figure of 
345,135 for the personnel who will be separated. That is the number 
of people who will be paid mileage for the separation from the service. 
On page 2 of your presentation, General Booth, you indicated that 
you will lose 363,300 from the service in fiscal year 1958. How do you 
explain that variation in numbers ? 

General Booru. I will have to ask the finance representative to talk 
to that. 

Colonel AsHwortH. This means immediate reenlistment. Certain 
reenlistments are not included in the mileage on the separation figure. 
It is also adjusted to take care of deaths, AWOL’s, and prisoners. 

Mr. Forp. Then you are not going to lose that amount from the 
service in fiscal year 1958 ¢ ; 

General Watson. Specifically, if I may speak to that point, sir, the 
individuals in our bookkeeping system are counted as losses at the 
time that they complete their term of service and they are counted 
as gains if they reenlist immediately. 

Mr. Forpv. In other words, you will lose 363,300, but you will get 
out of that some who will reenlist ? 

General Watson. That is right. 

The next sentence speaks to that point. We have percentages on 
that. I have comparable figures for fiscal 1956 and 1957 on that point. 


ENLISTED GAINS 





Mr. Forp. That was the next question ; namely, will you break down 
percentagewise, these people who will reenlist and the number that 
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will come in through voluntary enlistments, and the active-duty tours 
by oe ¢ 
yeneral Watson. After the amount mentioned for 1958? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Watson. I have the comparable figures for the 2 preceding 
years. Th elt 

May I point out that this includes all volunteers which is about 87 
percent, and the remainder in the National Guard and Reserve per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Forp. Let us put that chart in the record at this point. 

(The material requested follows :) 


Enlisted gains 


Total | Enlistments Reenlist- | Active duty Draftees 
| ments 


1 This is high because it includes 18,000 SCARW4AF returnees in March 1956. 


REGULAR ARMY ENLISTED STRENGTH VERSUS TOTAL ENLISTED STRENGTH 


Mr. Forv. What percentage of your Army in fiscal year 1958 do you 
expect to be Regular Army personnel? This is only for enlisted 
men ? 

General Boor. 60.9. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with what the figures are in fiscal 
1957? 

General Boor. In fiscal 1957 it is estimated that it will be 60.9 
percent and in 1957, we estimated it to be 65. In 1956, it was 56.2. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there that dropoff? 

General Boorn. The dropoff is based on estimates that we are now 
making for the purpose of budget and procurement planning. Based 
on the experience factor, we have reestimated our reenlistments to 
reflect the downward trend. 

Mr. Forp. What? This trend seems strange tome. Does that mean 
that in fiscal 1958 you are going to have a greater reliance on your 
selective service personnel ? 

General Boorn. Personnelwise, yes. We are trying very hard to 
stop the downward trend in Regular Army content and reverse it, if 
possible. We have had to change our estimates for reenlistments in 
the last 4 months. We have had to change twice our estimates on 
what our draft calls were. You will notice that on chart No, 1, the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1956, or the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1957, there was a downward trend in personnel where 
we did not need our program. That was due to this sudden dropoff 
of our enlistments and reenlistments that we could not account for at 
the time. The trend has continued that way. We have had to 
estimate our basic figures on that basis. 
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Mr. Forp. Yet on January 31, 1957, your figure shows, accordin 
to chart material, a figure larger than what you estimated for fisca 
1957 as a whole? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to have this material in the record 
at this point. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Regular Army enlisted strength versus total enlisted strength 


Number | Regular 
Regular Number Totalen- | Army as 
Army other | listed percent 
of total 


June 30— 
RA tieacllitod-acirehdidsiiiieatioe eed = 569, 348 | 817, 152 | 1, 386, 500 
1954 i ae il : 516, 616 758, 187 1, 274, 803 
1955 Beal s din aig oe Luleedente 572, 129 413, 530 985, 659 
1956... .-- seinen te Re 599, 631 | 306, 080 905,711 
1957 (estimated) ____- naenosdottal 576, 600 | 310, 600 1 887, 200 | 
1958 (estimated) ; Paites : 540, 700 346, 700 1 887, 400 | 

Jan. 31, 1957 (latest actual)_...-.-.--_. pont 580, 456 293, 393 873, 849 








! Excludes reimbursables. 
COMPARISON OF OVERALL FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your statement you list how you are going 
to show this net reduction in dollars which, comparing fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1957, is $21.8 million. I don’t think that that list- 
ing is adequate to explain what you really mean there. For example, 
that reduction in requirements for mustering-out pay. You say it is 
going to cost $5.2 million less. Actually, can you show us in a mathe- 
matical way how you arrived at that figure ? 

General Booru. May I have Colonel Ashworth reply to that? 

Colonel AsuwortH. The Executive order of January 31, 1955, Ex- 
exutive Order 10585, discontinues authorization for payment of mus- 
tering-out pay for those personnel entering military service on or 
after February 1, 1955. There are no losses, inductee losses, in the 
1958 estimates that will draw mustering-out pay, because they were 
inducted after the effective date of the act. There is a tremendous 
dropoff in the mustering-out pay as a result of that. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I think we ought to have in the record for 
each of those items. -To someone reading the record, other than the 
members of the committee, I do not think the record would be illumi- 
nating enough to show that here. Would you list these, and amplify 
what you mean in each of these instances ? 

Colonel Asuwortn. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 
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Net reduction, in dollars, comparing fiscal year 1958 with fiscal year 1957 


[Dollars in millions] 





| | 

Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Difference 
1957 1958 
rz 
| 
| 


Reduction in average strength for officers__ Fiaeswagreere 116, 700 110, 000 
Pay and allowances saidaeien cael 335.2 | $797.6 | 
Increase in average strength for enlisted men ‘ 884, 500 | 


Basic pay --. qulasye soa 9.7 $1, 5 
Commutation of rations. --- a 3 ae 
Monetary allowance for clothing 


Total. - oben 
Reduction in requirement for mustering-out pay-.. iacianains 35.7 30.5 


1 The estimated deficiency of $27.4 in fiscal year 1957, which was previously referred to in General Law- 
ton’s testimony, was subtracted from the item of ‘‘Mustering-out pay.”’ By taking the estimated deficiency 
from this 1 item, there is less distortion in comparability than would otherwise occur if small amounts to 
make up this deficiency were subtracted from all of the items reflecting the fiscal year 1957 requirements. 


Executive Order 10585 discontinues authorization for payment of mustering-out 
pay for those personnel entering active military service on or after February 1, 
1955. Inductees separating from military service in fiscal year 1958 will not be 
eligible for such payment. 

{In millions] 





| 


| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Difference 


| 
1957 1958 


ab nS faassen — 


Increased number of enlisted men . entitled to | 
IS Set nner wccseeelbanueaca Z ---| $291.3 | 
| | 


Based upon a survey completed August 31, 1956, the estimated percentage of 
enlisted personnel entitled to dependency allowance was increased from 36.5 in 
fiscal year 1957 to 38.0 in fiscal year 1958. 


[In millions] 





! ! 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Difference 
| 1957 | 
j 


Reduction in permanent change of station travel requirements $240.7 | 


1 The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for permanent change of station travel excludes approximately 
2.0 million for railroad passenger and freight rate increases and $9.5 million for passenger and cargo rate in- 
creases under Military Sea Transport Service. These rate increases were placed into effect subsequent to 
the time the budget estimates were submitted to the President 


Decrease in fiscal year 1958 is based upon 24,900 fewer individuals entering 
military service, 49,800 fewer separations, and a reduction of 29,332 in numbers 
of personnel moving to and from overseas. 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Difference 
| 1957 1958 


Payment of the Government’s contribution for social security 
for a full year in fiscal year 1958_............-....--.--------]} $23. 8 | 
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The increase is due to the addition of a new requirement covered by Public 
Law 881, 84th Congress, which placed military personnel under regular contribu- 
tory social security coverage, effective January 1, 1957. The law authorizes the 
Government’s contribution of 2%4 percent computed on the first $4,200 of basic 
pay, as well as a slight revision in the death gratuity benefits. 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Difference 
1957 1958 


Total military personnel, Army appropriation request- 3, 570.8 


| 

babicniteaninie de RD ncieitbediiedh Rensarstinin Sane 

Other increases and decreases (net)........-...--..-.----- si $518. 3 $520. 8 +$2.5 
nears mennsr ae 
a 


COMPARISON OF READJUSTMENT PAY REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. Forp. That is for all that you designate here on pages 3 and 
4 of your statement. On page 4 of your statement you refer in the 
last paragraph to this Reserve personnel and the involuntary separa- 
tion program. You state that it will cost $11.5 million in fiscal year 
1957 and $11 million in fiscal year 1958. Why is there a difference? 
Will you take a typical example of what happens to a person involun- 
tarily separated and show how much he gets and why the cost is 
different in either fiscal year? Will you include that for the record? 

Colonel Asuwortu. Yes, sir; I have noted that here. 

(The requested material follows :) 


READJUSTMENT Pay 


The difference between the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 1958 estimate for 
readjustment pay is due to the decrease in the number to be paid as shown in 
detail below : 

Fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 requirements are as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Years of service 

Number | ca. st) Rate | Amount 
Active Compen- | | 
duty sated for | 

$351. 00 | $442, 260 

| 2, 001, 870 

3, 500, 521 

4, 357,.756 


282. 75 
258. 57 








17.! 18 $351.00 | $277, 992 
14. 5 | 15 | 282.75 | 2,175,761 
14. < 14 258.57 | 3,323,142 
13 231. 66 4, 348, 722 

703, 938 

11, 302 

121, 313 

147. 93 | 38, 462 


1 1, 000, 632 
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A typical example from the estimate shown above would be: 

Lieutenant Colonel X with 14.5 years of service involuntarily separated would 
be entitled to $282.75 (one-half month’s basic pay) times 15 (14% years of 
service creditable as 15) equals $4,241.25. 

Public Law 676, 84th Congress, approved July 9, 1956, further amended the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 to provide that a member of a Reserve com- 
ponent who is involuntarily released from active duty on or after July 9, 1956, 
and after having completed immediately prior to such release at least 5 years 
of continuous active duty, except for breaks in service of not more than 30 days, 
as either an officer, warrant officer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a lump-sum 
readjustment payment computed on the basis of one-half of 1 month’s basic pay 
in the grade in which he is serving at the time of release from active duty for 
each year of active service ending at the close of the 18th year. For the pur- 
poses of computing the amount of readjustment payment (1) a part of a year 
that is 6 months or more is counted as a whole year, and a part of year that is 
less than 6 months is disregarded, and (2) any prior period for which severance 
pay has been received under any other provision of law shall be excluded. There 
shall be deducted from any lump-sum readjustment payment any mustering-out 
pay received under the provisions of the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 or 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

The following classes of persons would not be entitled to such payments: 
(1) those released from active duty at their own request ; (2) those released from 
active duty for training; (8) those released from active duty because of moral or 
professional dereliction; and (4) those who upon release would be immediately 
eligible for retired or retirement pay based upon military service or who elect 
to receive severance or separation pay, based upon military service under any 
other provision of law. Additionally, Reserve officers involuntarily released may 
elect to receive readjustment pay or Veterans’ Administration disability com- 
pensation to which they may be entitled, but duplicate payments would not be 
permitted. 

By special provision, a Reserve officer on active duty and within 2 years of 
qualifying for retired or retirement pay could not be involuntarily separated 
from active duty before he so qualified except with the approval of the Secretary 
of the military department concerned. 

Acceptance of readjustment pay would not deprive a person of any retired or 
retirement pay or other retirement benefits from the United States to which 
he would otherwise become entitled. However, an amount fixed by regulation and 
based upon the person’s life expectancy would be deducted each month from any 
retired or retirement pay which is based entirely on military service for which 
he has received readjustment pay until the total amount of the deductions equals 
the amount of the readjustment pay received. 

Additionally, those who receive readjustment pay under this legislation would 
not be entitled to mustering-out pay under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 or under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

The purpose of the legislation is to provide: (1) equitable, but not excessive, 
compensation for those involuntarily released; (2) readjustment pay that is not 
so attractive as to deter reservists from striving for regular appointments or 
continued enlistments; (3) a guaranty to the reservist that if he remains on 
active duty for a number of years and is then involuntarily released, he will be 
assured of some percentage of economic security during his readjustment to 
civilian life. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Foro. I think it will be helpful to someone reading the record 
if you will show what you are talking about here. Here is a man 
in the service and involuntarily separated. How much does he get? 
I still do not see why it costs you more to ship under your Operation 
GYROSCOPE than it does under your old system. I have read 
and reread the insertion made in the record last year but I still can- 
not make the distinction. According to what you say in that state- 
ment, it costs you more, transportationwise, under Operation GYRO- 
SCOPE, than it does otherwise. Do you want to add anything to 
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what was put in the record last year? I thought the GYROSCOPE 
Operation was to be a cheaper program transportationwise ‘ 

General Boorn. It will be cheaper transportationwise if we are 
permitted to make shipments by units instead of shipments by indi- 
viduals. However, in getting Operation GYROSCOPE started 
there is a certain amount of extra transportation costs for PCS 
travel involved in getting people who volunteer for GYROSCOPE 
to the particular unit. There are initial costs in getting that unit 
started on a schedule for shipping. That makes for 30 to 35 percent 
extra people who have volunteered for that particular division, that 
particular unit, to become a GYROSCOPE member permanently, 

Mr. Forp. Who prevents you from shipping them as a unit? 

General Boor. No one, but we have that additional shipment in 
starting GYROSCOPE to get those people from wherever they are 
in the United States to that unit. 

Mr. Forp. That added cost is a first cost. After that it will not 
be more expensive / 

General Boorn. That is right. We estimate that will be less costly 
than the first operation. That ought to be in fiscal year 1959. 


NEW REQUIREMENT FOR VOLUNTEERS TO OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your statement, the last paragraph, you 
mentioned a new requirement for a person who volunteers for 
GYROSCOPE. As a result of that new requirement, are you going 
to have any trouble getting people to volunteer for Operation 
GYROSCOPE? 

General Boorn. It will cut down on some of the volunteers, but 
so far most of the GYROSCOPE divisions have been oversub- 
scribed, or there have been applications in greater number than we 
wanted to take into the regular Army content of those GYRO- 
SCOPE divisions. We do not think it will have any material effect. 


SHIPMENT OF PRIVATELY OWNED AUTOMOBILES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. On page 8 of your statement, again the last paragraph, 
you indicate you are revising your regulations, involving the shipment 
of privately owned automobiles for overseas. Do you have any idea 
how much this regulation will save in dollars? If you do not have 
it, you can supply it for the record. 

eneral Booru. We have saved, by this regulation in 1957, an esti- 
mated $420,000 and we will save in 1958, $840,000. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any adverse reactions from those now pre- 
cluded from shipping their vehicles? 

General Boorn. I have not heard anything personally. 


INCREASED RAILROAD TARIFF RATES 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record any dollar figures that 
are related to your freight rate and passenger rate increases set forth 
on page 9? 

General Booru. I will introduce that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. You have listed the percentage increases. Could you sup- 
ply for the record the dollar equivalents? 


crcr or 4 Wwe we 5 OOD 
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General Booru. Yes, sir. 
(The requested material follows :) 


DoLLak FicuRES THAT RELATE TO FREIGHT RATE AND PASSENGER RATE INCREASES 


Note.—It is impossible to break out each individual increased cost since each 
increase was limited to railroads or type of railroad service in a particular geo- 
graphical area and not countrywide. All percentage increases were consolidated 
and an average was established countrywide. The increases in cost are shown 
by total only. 

Increases in railroad tariff rates 


Date Zone Percent |Percent pas- 
freight sengers 





1956—March_......._| Countrywide. - j 
May-.-......-..| Countrywide Ist class and coach --_ 
Do ‘ Countrywide pullman Sane 
December Eastern railroads 
| Western railroads. _-_ 
| Interterritorially 
1957—January .-| West of the Mississippi River Ist class and coach 
| Countrywide pullman aps. 
February - -- Southern RR 
East of the Mississippi River Ist class and coach_- 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate reflects increases authorized in March, May, and 
December 1956, and January 1957 amounting to approximately $2.5 million. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes only increases authorized in March 
and May 1956 amounting to approximately $1.7 million. Subsequent increases 
which have been excluded from the estimated amount to approxjmately $2.0 
million. 

In addition, 8 eastern railroads have sought to increase their first-class 
fares by 4.5 percent and their coach fares by 5 percent. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized an emergency 5-percent increase in both coach and 
first-class fares effective January 9, 1957. The possibility of further increases 
exists. 

Increases in Military Sea Transport Service tariff rates 


| | : 
Date j Zone | Average | Dollars in 


percent | millions 





1956—July All areas—Cargo and passenger.............-- iia re eT 
November. ---! .do 


The increase effective in November 1956 which will amount to $9.5 million 
was excluded from the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate. The Department of 
Army was not advised of this increase in tariff rates until January 1957 which 
was subsequent to the time the budget estimates were submitted to the Presi- 
dent. 

PAYMENTS TO MSTS, 1954-57 


Mr. Forp. Could you show for the last 4 years how much the Army 
has paid MSTS for passenger traffic and for cargo? 

Colonel AsHworrH. We will have to get that for the record. 

(The requested material follows :) 





Payments made to MSTS 


[In — 


figs 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 8 months, 
1956 | fiscal year 
| 1957 
i, hiceiehe ! 2 


ok: $02,651 $80,470 | «$61,095 | $30, 808 
Passengers. (80, 474) (65, 009) | (37, 553) (20, 825) 
Household goods and privately owned vehicles _- (12, 177) | (15, 470) | (23, 542) (9, 981) 
| 


Fiscal year 


! 
| 
1954 1955 
} 
| 
| 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply the data on page 11 that is listed in the 
chart there on a chart basis for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 ? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 


Drrect OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Military personnel, Army 1400 Other military personnel costs 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate 
No. fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
5 1958 


1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees and e ~~ mili- 
tary prisoners_- bs 4 | $1, 172, 167 $1, 065, 000 $1, 050, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits Sala 1, 475, 000 1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 
1431 | Death gratuities._..._____.__. 1 delay ethane 2, 016, 246 2, 341, 000 2, 346, 000 
1441 | Mortgage insurance _ - eaten 173, 695 317, 000 | 466, 000 
1451 el é-dsn} b | 23, 750, 000 snl 44, 764, 
Total program 1400. _.__. ioe | 4, 837, 108 | 99, 023, 000 | 50, 176, 000 


Soldiers’ deposit 
i ees | ee a | 
| Fiseal year 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | 1957 (through 
56 December 
1956) 
| 


| 

New accounts opened 75, 141, 931 | 67, 763 
Average number of open accounts_..........- Sail 6h ae ale Sens 405, 769 349, 025 

Average balance per account $113 $ $12 
Average amount on deposit , 044, 854 , 603, $43, 316, 217 
Number of accounts closed 253, 550 5 33, 547 
Amount of repayment . $39, 501, 701 ; $13, 493, 903 
Average amount of repayment (including interest) 5é $161 





Mr. Forp. It is my understanding: that all of the charts that were 
included in the record in fiscal 1957 hearings will be likewise sub- 
mitted for these hearings? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. Forp. What is your situation with respect to mortgage insur- 
ance for servicemen at the present time? We discussed that last 
year at the hearings. 

Colonel AsHwortH. As of February 28, we have approved 4,181 
applications for both officer and enlisted personnel. Ve have esti- 
mated 1958 to be at 200 a month and that is the same figure that we 
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used in 1957. They are now running 203 a month. This estimate in- 
cludes those that were approved in “1955. The terminations are not 
quite as heavy as we anticipated and that is one of the reasons that 
the 203 is over our 200 estimate. 

Mr. Forp. According to testimony last year it was running at that 
time about 150 a month. 

Colonel AsHwortn. Yes, sir. It is 203 now, actual cases that are 
coming in. 

Mr. Forp. Is the interest rate in that case 4.5 percent? 

Colonel Asoworrnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That interest rate in this instance has not seemed to 
interfere with the program ? 

Colonel Asuworrnu. No, sir. The interest rate goes down, of course, 
on those that were approved in 1955. The average mortgage is 
$15,500. The interest rate drops. It is $66 the first year; $64 the 
second year; $62 the third year; and $59 the fourth year. These are 
tables furnished by the FHA. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record a summary of how the 
program is operating at the present time, the past histor y and any 
other pertinent data ? 

Colonel AsHwortn. Yes, sir. I have the terminations that I could 
include there, too. 

(The requested material follows :) 


MorRTGAGE INSURANCE 


Payment of mortgage-insurance premiums for servicemen eligible to purchase 
homes under FHA insured loans is provided for in section 222 (c) of the National 
Housing Act as amended by Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954. The purpose of the legislation is to aid in providing housing accommoda- 
tions for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their families, 
through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to assist such 
members in financing the construction or purchase of housing. 

Principal advantages which accrue are: 

Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mortgages may be 
insured by FHA when the maximum ratio of loan to value does not exceed 95 
percent of the FHA appraised value of the property and in no case to exceed 
$17,100. This provides for a lower downpayment than is normally required for 
FHA secured loans. 

Maximum interest which may be charged on a home loan secured under the 
act is 5 percent per annum. This rate becomes effective December 4, 1956, Code 
of Federal Regulations. Prior to that date it was 4% percent per annum. 

The act further provides mortgage-insurance premiums on loans insured by 
FHA for servicemen shall be paid, during the period of ownership by the service- 
man, from appropriations available for pay and allowances of persons eligible 
for the mortgage insurance at a rate of one-half of 1 percent of the unpaid 
balance. 

The program was initiated in April 1955. Actual and projected activity is 
as follows. 


| Certificates of eligibility 
| received Mortgage- 
Fiscal year calecemannieinetanmnmecnsal ae 
| payments 

Approved | Terminated 


' 
1955 (actual).............-. deviechimiosedasadeosdaeubens | 52 8 $35, 000 
1956 tactual teekale sated -| 2,105 | 93 | 173, 695 
1957 (estimate)............- 2, | 220 | 317,000 


UI 0 eg eee 2, | 220 | 466, 000 





Average amount of mortgage, $13,500. 
Average payment, $66. 





Mr. Forp. Does that mean that about 4,000 homes have been built 
under this program ¢ 
Colonel AsHworrnu. Yes, sir; or purchased. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. Last year on pages 136, 137, and 138 of the hearings we 
discussed this reenlistment rate situation. Your forecast for fiscal] 
1957 was 58.4. It was indicated that in the last 6 months at that 
time, that the rate was 64.8. According to page 12 of your statement, 
General Booth, you must have dropped off in the succeeding 6 months 
because in your statement you say that the rate is about 50 percent. 
It must have been a tremendous dropoff ? 

General Booru. It is a terrific dropoff from 1956, beginning with 
fiscal year 1957, and you will notice that the text has a correction, 
At the time that the text was originally written we had only 4 months 
actually audited in the way of figures. There is a slight increase 
there for the last 2 months. So that perhaps the downward trend 
has been arrested. We do not know, but we did take a slide downhill 
on the trend the first part of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation currently in relationship to the 
reenlistments within 90 days? Last year, in the chart on page 138 
there was some information given about reenlistments given within 
90 days. How are you doing this year ? 

General Boorn. For the first quarter we estimated 28,100 and we 
only got 20,551, for a difference of 7,549. We estimated for the 
second quarter, 20,600 and got an actual figure of 19,490, for a differ- 


ence of 1,110. Actually we got about 40,000 even when we estimated 
48,700. 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


Fiscal year 1957—Reenlistments within 90 days 


Estimated reenlistments, first half fiscal year 1957 
Reenlistments received, first half fiscal year 1957__.__-_- 


Difference 

The sharp decline in reenlistments during the last quarter of fiscal year 1956 
and the first quarter of fiscal year 1957, necessitated a reevaluation for the sec- 
ond and subsequent quarters of the fiscal year. Even with the lowered estimates 
the actual number of personnel received through reenlistments during the second 
quarter was less than anticipated. This fact is directly relatable to the increased 
standards for reenlistment, and the continuing involuntary release of personnel 
below grade E-4 who fail to meet current minimum standards after completion 
of 3 years’ service. 

Mr. Forr. Actually you appear to be doing just about as well on a 
comparable time basis as was indicated from the chart in last year’s 
hearings. 

TREND IN MILITARY STRENGTH BY CATEGORY 


How do you account for this dropoff in the ratio of combat forces 
versus all others? If you are going to insert that extension of the chart 
age 142 that will tie in. 
eneral Boorn. In our estimation part of this is actually by design 
because of the difference in the structure of the Army we expect by the 
end of fiscal 1958. 
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General Watson. At the time that the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff appeared before the full Defense Subcommittee, you 
will recall, sir, there was a discussion of this matter of change in 
category. As a matter of fact, I believe it was brought up as the 
result of one of vour questions, and Mr. Wigglesworth also was inter- 
ested in this matter. 

At that time we prepared a table which prepares the categories for 
the period going back to and including 1953 and estimates for 1958. 

This was submitted for the record at that time. If you like it can 
be resubmitted here, sir. 

Let me insert this discussion and table at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Percentage distribution of military strength by personnel categories, fiscal year 1958 
to fiscal year 1958, authorized and programed ! 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 } 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 
} | 


_ > 
|} MSN 


=| 
o| 


Operating forces _ - 

Supporting forces 

Special activities 

Training forces_.. ; 
Transients and patients___---- 


— Oe 


pons 


SPnwonw 


UNM, . cedtetubte. cd. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
| | 





1 Fiscal year 1953 to fiscal year 1956, authorized distribution; fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958, programed 
distribution. 


DISCUSSION OF TRENDS IN MILITARY STRENGTH BY CATEGORY 


The most significant trends indicated on this table are the decline in operating 
forces and the increase in training forces since fiscal year 1955. Both of these 
are due primarily to the allocation of fewer trainees to the Strategic Army 
Forces and the increasing number of Reserve personnel taking 6 months’ active- 
duty training. 

The abrupt rise in special activities in fiscal year 1956 was due to the added 
missions of providing aviation construction engineer support for the Air Force 
and personnel to assist in construction of the DEW line. The continued upward 
trend is due to the allocation of approximately the same strength to these activi- 
ties while the strength of the Army decreases. 

The trend in transients and patients is down. The reduction in transients is 
due to improved pipeline procedure which shortens the time spent in transient 
status; the movement of more personnel overseas in units under Operation 
Gyroscope rather than as individuals; and reduction in oversea strength. 

I would like to emphasize that, although we will have fewer personnel in 
operating forces at the end of fiscal year 1958, existing units will be more effec- 
tive than in past years due in part to the relief of certain units of the Strategic 
Army Forces from the mission of training recruits. 


RATIO COMBAT FORCES VERSUS ALL OTHER MILITARY PERSON NEL 


The following data reflects the ratio of combat troop to noncombat troops 
based on personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24, 
1955. This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose 
primary mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of reserve units rather than by recall of induc- 
tion of individuals. The increased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of train- 
ing, transient, and logistical forces to support the Korean war. The increased 
ratio for 1957 and 1958 is due to the increase in training forces category result- 
ing from a lowered number of trainees being trained in the Strategic Army 
Forces, thereby allowing the Strategic Army Forces a better capability to re- 
spond to emergency needs. Further, the reduction in the strength of the Army 
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for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 was generally made in combat forces 
since certain fixed charges preclude reduction in other activities. 





Ratio, com- 














| 
Fiscal year Strength Combat All others bat forces 

} forces versus all 

others 
GAR CORTE ET) Tih) EOS HEY oe 593, 167 | 225, 826 367, 341 1:1. 63 
TO sit sce Rad SBei.« 1, 531, 596 | 625, 189 906, 407 1:1, 45 
ES es in on oa aE be ger ae ee 1, 596, 419 | 605, 478 990, 941 | 1:1. 64 
wm) didi iste 11. Sit) alil.. | 1, 533, 815 567, 343 956, 472 | 1:1, 70 
WBA. fc... SES J 1, 404, 598 74, 746 $20, 852 1:1.44 
1955___- | 1, 109, 296 485, 818 623, 478 | 1:1,28 
eer scot -4 bebhedid cock Ae oll el 480, 162 545, 616 | 1:1.14 
ee en a. tee _-----------| 1,000,000 | 437, 663 562,337 | 1:1, 28 
nn iets See che ee ke 1, 000, 000 | 420, 869 579, 131 | 1:1.38 





NorTe.—1950 through 1956 based on actual strength including reimbursables. 1957-58 based on programed 
strength excluding reimbursables. 





Mr. Forp. It would be well to have this chart in the record follow- 
ing the other chart and the discussion we had. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you changed the other phrase / 

General Watson. Yes, sir, we have. May I say, sir, this was as a 
result of a question raised at this same hearing I just referred to. 
Some of the gentlemen in the subcommittee expressed a confusion as 
to the use of Strategic Reserve. Mr. Brucker was aware of this and 
said he would look into it and make a change. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. I remember that distinctly. There 
is no relationship to that discussion we had that day with Brucker. 
( Discussion held off the record. ) 


















NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN TRANSIENT STATUS 
Mr. Forp. Can we have comparable data as that submitted on page 
146% 

General Watson. We have that information. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Number of personnel in transient status 










Transients: 
Actual: 
End of fiscal year 1953 ..-u2-~ 105, 445 
End of fiscal year 1954......._-......-.....- ice bbB abhi ditiee chit car an 
ee PNA UGA i sa al ee is ilies de inti iedinide bet didn abh tl 17, 579 
End of fiscal vear 1956_._......_.._...-_-- Bae iedtedeenehid~ ands backed (dei, Se 
Estimated : 
RY Gr, BONER PORT I00 toss ak ecktie dime eee estas nine sins ie OOe 
Be OL MCR! YORE BOG ahd a neisigkd in cemenlinnad 23. 000 













LENGTH OF FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


Mr. Forp. Are there significant changes in the foreign tours con- 
templated in 1958 ? 

General Boor. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit the chart data and explain significant 
changes if there are any ? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
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LENGTH OF ForEIGN Service Tours 


1. The length of foreign service tours are indicated in the following chart. 

2. Changes in foreign service tours since February 1, 1956: 

(a) The tour in Taiwan (Formosa) was reduced from 18 months to 15 months 
effective July 1, 1956, for personnel not accompanied by dependents and for per- 
sonnel who have no dependents. The tour was reduced, by joint action of the 
services, on the conclusion that living conditions, together with the limited 
recreational facilities and restricted social outlets were injurious to morale and 
well-being of individuals serving in this area without dependents. 

(b) The tour for Guam was established March 9, 1956, and corresponds with 
the length of tour for the Air Force and Navy. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


(a) Normal tour.—The normal foreign service tour for all military personnel, 
except as shown in (b) and (c) below, is as follows: 


(1) Male military personnel: 36 months. 
(2) Female military personnel : 
(A) Without dependents or no dependents : 24 months. 
(B) With dependents: 36 months. 
(3) Personnel whose dependents join them will serve the normal tour of 12 
months after arrival of dependents, whichever is greater. 


(b) Exceptions to the normal tour prescribed in (@) above are general officers, 
personnel assigned to the Army attaché system, and personnel assigned to units 
participating in the unit rotation plan (Operation Gyroscope). 

(c) Normal foreign service tours of less than those prescribed in (a) above 
and those where a differential exists between “individuals with dependents” 
those “without dependents” and those with “no dependents” in an oversea area 
are listed below. Personnel joined by their dependents will serve the tour pre- 
scribed for those “with dependents” or 12 months after arrival of dependents, 
whichever is greater. Unmarried personnel with no dependents will serve the 
tour prescribed for “no dependents.” Those individuals who have dependents 
but who are not accompanied or joined by such dependents in the oversea area 
will serve the tour prescribed for those ‘“‘without dependents.” Female person- 
nel whose dependents accompany or join them will serve the tour prescribed for 
male personnel “with dependents.” Female personnel with “no dependents” or 
“without dependents” will serve the normal tour of 24 months or the tour indi- 
cated below, whichever is shorter. 


Country or area With de- | Without de- No depend- 
pendents pendents ents 


Alaska: 
Fort Richardson; Ladd, Nielson and E)mendorf Air Force 

Base, vicinity of Anchorage and Fairbanks 
Juneau, Fort Greely, Wildwood Station 
Sc ccncdicuidwensyewesemigumaenmeedhiracnnwirdetideticas 
All other areas 

Azores (except Santa Maria Island) 
Santa Maria Island 


Canada: 
Baffin Island 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba 


Newfoundland (less isolated detachments) -.............-- 
Isolated detachments and all stations above the Arctic 





Eniwetok Atoll 
Eritrea (Asmara): 
Male personnel 
Feasele personnal 
le cine ccivinmakeakinny ae acne 
Franch Morocco....i-.-- 
Greece: 
Except isolated areas 
Isolated areas 
Greenland 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 256, 
91288—57——-17 





Country or area With de- | Without de-| No depend- 
pendents ents 


SS a Pe ea 
Libya (Tripoli) 
Nicaragua. --.___..- 
Okinawa: 

tect accaboscvesene 

I IN occa cvicdcnccodecueeuumiucbecusnient 
he ATES ; 
Palestine 
a as itd omnis mpeienibe tives sh satens 
nn. enesieees 
a i te tS a 


| | cdunhocedmanip inant 
CEG) DOGO SiG sks din. cidade dakblntnicotinn 

Turkey-__--- of Madey Oy eee es 

CO SE a ae eee eres 

Yugoslavia 

















i Movement of dependents to such country or area is restricted. 
2 Effective July 1, 1956. 


ARMY STRENGTH, 1950-58 


Mr. Forp. You will submit the continuation of the data on page 149 
of the hearings of last year ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Army strength, fiscal years 1950-58, begin, end, man-year 
Fiscal year 1955: 


593, 000 
632, 000 Man-year 
Fiscal year 1956: 
593, 000 gi 1, 108, 343 
y 1, 024, 887 
Man-year 1, 081, 985 
Fiscal year 1957: 


Man-year 
Fiscal year 1954: 


1 Excludes reimbursables: Fiscal year 1955—500 ; fiscal year 1956, 1957, 1958—900. 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA COST 


Mr. Forp. We would like to have the average cost per man per year.. 
What is the figure for fiscal 1958 under maintenance and operations, 
Army ? 

General Watson. We have the information here, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations “Military personnel, Army’”’ 
and “Operation and maintenance, Army’’! 





Military Operations Total cost 
personnel, and main- | per man-year 
Army tenance, | for the 2 ap- 

| Army propriations 


Fiscal year 


| 
1954 actual. 
1955;actual _- 
1956 actual__ as ~ ple waaay 

1957 estimated....-..-_- ileal oaks : = 
1958 estimated a ; =| 


$2, 021 $5, 

2, 243 5, 

< 2, 802 6, 
3, 141 6. 

3, 407 6, 


260 
480 
175 
675 
964 


, 
, 
” 


1 Based on total funds for these appropriations and total man-years of active Army ene 


REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Forp. How much do you anticipate for fiscal 1958 for re- 
enlistment allowances ¢ 

Colonel AsHwortuH. $65,022,000 for that, which is broken down into 
two categories. There are 45,000 of the 133 400 that are covered by 
a public law that if they reenlisted before 1949 they would get $60 a 
oe after the sixth year on each anniversary for each year there- 
alter. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show the payment by fiscal years since the 
enactment of the law which went into effect July 16, 1954, for re- 
enlistment allowances? 

Colonel Asuworrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Show it by fiscal year since the law was enacted and 
what you anticipate spending in fiscal 1958? 

Colonel AshwortH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Reenlistment allowance payments 


- 
Fiseal year | 
/ 


Number | Amount 


88, 500 $61, 950, 000 
89, 550 60, 178, 
90, 850 | 64, 04 
78, 800 § 
88, 400 } 6 


5, 554, 
2, 332, 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS, 
1956-58 


Mr. Forp. On page 13 of the justifications there appears the sum- 
mary of requirements of “Pay and allowances of officers, for fiscal 
year 1958.” Would you please add the comparable figures for fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 and insert it in the record. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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Summary of requirements: 1011 Pay and allowances of officers 





| } | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 1958 


| $618, 205, 641 | $608, 497, 132 $580, 164, 953 
Rental allowance ‘ .| 95, 283, 200 94, 363, 995 90, 762, 980 
Subsistence allowance ; ..--| 70, 198, 592 67, 051, 152 63, 201, 600 
Additional pay for airborne troops- - | 4, 930, 200 4, 930, 200 4, 930, 200 
Demolition of explosives - Fanon 297, 000 211, 200 211, 200 
Flying pay, Army aviators--___..---.---- 8, 463,750 | 10, 430, 280 11, 921, 880 
Flying pay, nonrated officers____..----- , 693, 000 693, 000 1, 188, 000 
Station allowances. ------ 8, 000, 125 | 8, 000, 125 8, O0C, 125 
Allowance for uniforms and ‘equipment. ‘ 3 3, 867, 200 | 4, 228, 500 | 4, 336, 500 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers a 7,899,400 | 11,415, 625 11, 496, 875 
Readjustment pay 11, 507, 254 | 11, 000, 280 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments 9, 401, 260 11, 790, 912 | 8, 685, 270 
Severance pay - - ee on , . 597, 400 477, 920 | 477, 920 
Mustering out pay | 4,171, 100 2, 077, 600 1, 719, 850 
Mileage upon release from active duty. 1, 235, 100 1, 588, 144 1, 127, 115 
Personal money allowances, ) Senenal officers - . - . es 48, 900 B 208 55, 300 
Adjustment. ___- Hh 32 “97 727 | —48 


Total. oS a ee ; , 833, 292, 000 | 837, , 250, 612 | 799, 280, 000 





SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL, 1956-58 


Mr. Forp. A similar table for enlisted personnel appears on page 
19. Please add the columns for fiscal year 1956 and 1957 for insertion 
in the record, 

(The material requested follows :) 


Summary of requirements: 1021 Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


| 
Fiscal year 1956, Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 


_— i ianseane nongeunaniliameniaiwdedd . , 675,955 | $1, 509, 516, 240 $1, 525, 869, 450 
Quarters allowance..............--__-- 257, 050 291, 324, 600 296, 449, 020 
Jommutation of rations we ie 99, 669, 031 77, 201, 745 78, 872, 547 

Foreign duty pay ; 59, 416, 500 56, 521, 200 55, 060, 800 

Reenlistment allowance ; : 55, 849, 250 58. 458, 000 65, 022, 000 

Additional pay for airborne troops. 21, 120, 000 , 090, 000 24, 090, 000 

Demolition of explosives. - : 544, 500 528, 000 528, 000 

Flying pay, Army av iators_. ascii aad 396, 000 984, 000 , 201, 920 

Flying pay, noncrew members... ee 396, 000 396, 000 403, 260 

Station allowances--__- saaite . 5, 189, 000 5, 189, 000 5, 189, 000 

Lump-sum terminal leave payments. vistahnipephiakedkdey 3, 999, 835 52, 469, 158 , 853, 150 

Severance pay ----.-.---.- nes . , 463, 000 , 064, 000 , 064, 00 

Mustering-out pay---_--- ; 3, 913, 000 . 209, 654 30, 473, 577 

Mileage upon se paration from service...........----_. 21, 269, 960 20, 497, 485 | , 202, 155 

AGinstment..;...........- iaihabemanien inne —82 +121 


eee ee | 2 306, 1 59, O81 2, 172, 449, 000 | 5 369, 000 


VARIATION IN CADET STRENGTH, 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. Forp. Please explain the variation in’ number of cadets 
as shown on page 22 of the justifications—the estimated number for 
fiscal year 1957 is 2,300 and for fiscal year 1958, 2,500. 

(The material requested follows :) 


VARIATION IN CADET StreNGtTH, FiscaLt Year 1957—58 


The fiscal year 1957 beginning strength was 1,708. The new class reporting in 
was 777 and losses for the year including an estimated 544 graduates are expected 
to be approximately 680 for an end strength of 1,800. With this 1,800 beginning 
strength for fiscal year 1958 and an estimated new class of 800 we expect to end 
fiscal year 1958 with 2,000 on hand, thereby generating a 200 higher average 
strength in fiscal year 1958. 
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MOVEMENT, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Forp. Would you please furnish for the record comparable 
charts to those in last year’s hearings relating to permanent change of 
station travel. That would be the table on page 125, estimated average 
number of permanent changes of station; page 142, breakdown of 
permanent change of station usage by activity; page 154, shipment 
of privately owned vehicles of military personnel to and from over- 
seas; and page 162, comparison of fund requirements for permanent 
change of station travel. 

(The material requested follows :) 


EsTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF MoNnTHS BETWEEN] PERMANENT CHANGE OF 
STATION 


Average time between permanent change of station based on the 12-month period ending 
[Months] 


June 30, 1954 May 31, 1955 | May 31, 1956 

Male commissioned officers. -__.__--.-- 18 22 

Male warrant officers _- Fr ee ee a 16 23 
Enlisted men, grade E-4 with more than 4 years of service | 

through E-7 Riweed eee wichid eabia’ Shae! 15 17 

idl ts en soaiec lenis mac ebd dabesgiiitas ache 16 | 18 


' On June 30, 1954, the service break for E-4 was at 7 years. 


1. Personnel attending service schools generally must move twice during the 
year. Obviously, those individuals who change station two or more times in the 
course of a year contribute heavily to total Army permanent change of station. 

2. A survey indicates that of the total male commissioned officers on duty as 
of May 31, 1956, an estimated 53 percent did not move during the fiscal year 
ending on that date, and that an additional 42 percent moved only once. During 
the fiscal year ending May 31, 1955, these percentages were 47 and 43 respectively. 

8. Enlisted men of grades E—1 through E—4 with 4 years of service or less have 
been excluded from the above table and aggregate computation. This group is 
composed essentially of selective service and newly enlisted personnel. In order 
to measure the effectiveness of changes in travel policies, it was necessary to 
exclude this category of personnel. 

4. Data shown above apply to personnel on active duty, therefore exclude 
permanent change of station movements involved in separations. The figures 
shown above were based on surveys which reflected the average number of moves 
in a 1-year period. 


Breakdown of permanent change of station usage by activity 


Percent 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 1958 


(a) Military personnel] to first duty station : 

(6) Travel incident to permanent change of station within continental United 
States _.- , . Sale i ; 4 

(c) Land travel to, from, and within oversea commands 

(d) Transportation of dependents and household goods upon separation from 
the service__- ; : ‘ 

(e) Dislocation allowance 
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Shipment of privately owned vehicles of military personnel to and from overseas 


Biecel. gear: 2008; actual amimbe?..c isi. eel lee se *50, 990 
WAG GRA ORE: DIT , CATO TIC ct heii semen ls 47, 056 
Fiscal year 1958, estimated number_._._.._.-__......-____..--___ eS 42, 889 


1The estimate for fiscal year 1956 as shown in the hearings for that year was under- 
stated by approximately 8,600. 


Comparison of fund requirements for permanent change of station travel 


Fiscal year 
1956, actual 


Fiseal year 
1957, esti- 


Fisea] year 
1958, esti- 
mate mate 


aad nhl ee ae 
| 














1300 Movements, permanent change of station______- $227, 262, 367 | $240, 708, 600 $222, 908, 000 
Cabin-class accommodations for noncommissioned offi- 
ee eM ke —5, 401,420 | —5, 457, 121 
Cc omparative transfer to operation and mainte nance for | | 
school temporary duty-- | —7,750,000 | 
Deutschemark support (4, 397, 060) | (2, 226, 600) 
Total, on comparative basis................_-- saa 219, 512, 367 1 235, 307, 180 217, 450, 879 
Percent of fiscal year: 
Wee eee ee le Kee a) 7 ae cant 107.0 


99. 
SUPP cnestncian upecwer — — . se sfeane 92. 








! Note that the fiscal year 1957 estimate includes a new requirement of $5,401,420 in cabin-class accommo- 
dations for noncommissioned officers that was subtracted in this table for comparative purposes. It should 
be understood that the request for fiscal year 1958 is for $222,908,000. 


OBJECTIVES OF REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Mixer. On page 14 of your statement you speak of the Regular 
Officer Augmentation Act. I believe in an earlier point of your state- 
ment you said it was anticipated that we would have for the next 
fiscal year approximately 110,600 officers and warrant officers in the 
setup. 

Roughly how many of those would be warrant officers and how 
many commissioned officers ? 

General Boor. 99,000 officers and 11,000 warrant officers. 

Mr. Miter. I notice in the presentations that we had in the full 
subcommittee that the Air Force is engaging in a program of nearly 
doubling their number of warrant officers in their setup over the next 
few years as a career incentive proposition to take care of the highly 
trained noncommissioned personnel, to keep them in the service. 
Have you given ge ag to that kind of program and does it have a 
place in the Army setu 

General Boorn. We Re considered both the idea of eliminating 
the warrant officer grade completely and also increasing it. We have 
introduced, instead of taking either of those drastic steps, a new war- 
rant officer concept designed to provide a career field for highly tech- 
nical specialists, not necessarily as broad as that of an officer who 
serves in a number of varied jobs. The warrant officer concentrates 
his whole lifetime in one technical field. 

Mr. Miuter. Would a helicopter pilot come into that category, or 
do you intend to have them commissioned officers ? 

General Boor. We do have helicopter pilots as warrant officers. 
Many are now warrant officers. 

Mr. Murr. And you will continue that program ? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I gather from your statement on page 14 that it will be 
about 1963 before you will have as many as 39,600 Regular Army offi- 
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cers out of the roughly 99,000. That is approximately only about 40 
rceent. 

POF course, you are in much better shape in that respect than per- 
haps the Air Force, who a year ago had only 17 percent of their officer 
personnel in the Regular Establishment, but why are you going so 
slow in building up a Regular Army officer corps in view of the over- 
all situation, considering that there is no radical decrease in personnel 
in the foreseeable future ? 

General Boorn. Before the enactment of the Regular Officer Aug- 
mentation Act, we had roughly 26 percent of our officers as Regulars. 
We had a terrific deficit for what we actually needed. The Air Force 
was in even worse shape, as you indicated. 

Both of our programs are designed to reach this 40 percent you are 
talking about, and it is designed to be 40 percent by the end of 1963, 
which is 5 years after the first augmentation is made. 

That was designed into the plan that was approved by the Congress 
when we presented our bill for approval of this act. 

We were given an authorization that amounted to 50 percent of our 
total estimated strength of 99,000 officers, which made it 49,500 reg- 
ular officers. We would attain an initial step by augmenting people 
completely across the board in every grade below the grade of brigadier 
general, in order to fill up the gaps in our officer strength based on the 
numbers that we have at the various periods of age of experience. 

We calculated that we could fill up the upper part of our officer 
structure, with the exception of the senior, with an augmentation of 
7,000. That was done in the design of the original 2 years of this 
augmentation to be accomplished by the 30th of June 1958. 

Thereafter, most of the augmentation would be at the bottom, into 
the size of the new structure, so that over a period of years we would 
build up from the bottom and not be bringing people in regularly at 
a higher grade and paying them for time that was, you might say, a 
fictitious time toward retirement, and then retire them a few years 
later. It was designed to be an orderly process over a number of 
years to build up from the bottom to the new authorized strength, so 
that over a period of 20 years we would have the complete structure 
filled in. 

Mr. Mitirer. That may be an orderly way of procedure from one 
point of view, but it occurs to me that when you are talking about 
career incentives, and when you have at the present time a large back- 
log of officers that are not in the Regular Establishment, but have 
had combat experience, which to my mind is the most vital school of 
all, that this system works at cross purposes with your ideas of career 
incentive. 

I think the figures we glanced at a while back indicated that you 
anticipate some 4,000 officers in all grades from, say, 70 or so colonels on 
down to the field grades, in larger numbers, that will be involuntarily 
‘separated during the coming year. 

esumably some of those men have had as much as 17 years con- 
tinuous duty, and if 17 years of service in the modern Army doesn’t 
bape a man pretty nearly a professional I don’t know how he gets to 
‘be one. 
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Yet there is no stability for any of those people that are not blan- 
keted into the regular service, because with the slightest change they 
may just be told, “Well, you are released.” ; 
ou have not improved the situation, as far as you are concerned, or 
the country has not, but the situation has been improved to the situ- 
ation of this severance pay. However, there again that is an expense. 
If an officer has been reasonably satisfactory up to now, and has had 
all of this training and schooling, and he is put out, it seems to me it 
is an unfortunate thing not only for the individual but it is expensive 
for the country. 
I approve of your making this highly selective, but are you going 
at it fastenough? That is the criticism I have. 


REVIEW OF PROBLEMS IN REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


General Booru. I think we are going at it fast enough. 
I would like to discuss a couple of features of that which you 
brought out. 

First, we have a lot of combat officers who are in the active Army 
now and have had a lot of experience. They fill the bill, insofar as 
ene active Army is concerned, for the length of service that they have 

ad. 

We have our best experienced combat officers who are within their 
15th or 16th year of service. That is our big hump, both in the 
active Army and in the Regular service. That is the area where 
we have the most competent officers for integration, but we very 
obviously cannot integrate those officers into the Regular service to 
give us an additional hump where we are 3,000 officers over right now 
due to the 1946-47 integration where we made that mistake then. 
We would just compound that. 

Those officers, if they are integrated into the Regular service in 
the next 10 or 12 years, would have to come up for selection for per- 
manent colonel, and we would have only a limited number who could 
make that grade. The retention rate of those career officers, then, 
would be only about 18 percent at 28 years of service. 

We have the problem of watching this hump very carefully. Over 
the period of the next 12 or 13 years these people should all have an 
even chance for promotion selection up to 30 years’ service rather than 
having a bad situation at that time. 

As far as eliminations are concerned, many of those involuntary 
separations are because of other than the quality of the officers. Some 
of those are because of the fact that those particular officers are the 
least qualified. In our new grade spread in officer strength in 1958 we 
cannot leave the older and the more experienced officers on with a big 
hump at the top and not take in second lieutenants at the bottom. 
We have to have a uniform input of the beginners, you might say, at 
the bottom, and they take up a certain number of spaces we have to 
have in order to accommodate them. In that case, some people at the 
top have to be taken out. 

That is always our experience. When we get a reduction in the 
strength of the officer corps we cannot. leave everybody in and take no 
second lieutenants in for 2 or 3 years, because that introduces a bad 
situation 2 or 3 years hence when we want men with experience. 
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Mr. Mixer. It is a difficult problem, but it still seems to me that 
it would be healthy, and probably, in the interests of both the Army 
and the taxpayers, it would be better if there were some higher per- 
centage of your personnel who could be given the security of a Regular 
Army status. 

at is the percentage of Regular Army personnel in the officer 
corps now ¢ 
eneral Boorn. We have 26 percent of our officers who are Regulars 
now, and by the end of 1958 there will be about 36 percent. e are 
jumping about 10 percent in 1 fiscal year, which we think is fast 
enough. 

Mr Mier. That is a fairly good jump for 1 year, but it looks as 
though you were going to slow down if it will take until 1963 to get 
up to 40 percent. 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that after this 
first big across-the-board integration we will try to integrate from 
then on with people who are under 10 year’s service. We will not 
give constructive credit to so many people, but we will fill the gaps 
in the Regular officers’ structure. This 7,000 is about the maximum 
we can absorb initially without getting a large number in 1 particular 
vear’s group in length of service. 


PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE FOR RETIRED OFFICERS 


Mr. Mutter. Have you any program of trying to place officers of 
long service who are involuntarily retired in civilian positions, of 
which there are many in the Army, and where they are qualified? 

General Boorn. I don’t know of any formal program we have in 
that regard. We have individual cases which we work on every once 
in a while, but I would have to check with the Adjutant General to 
find out if there is a formal program. I know of no program. 

Mr. Miter. Civil service has a lot of veteran preferences. They 
are all good in theory. Some work out rather unfortunately in 
practice. 

It seems to me if there is any group that should be entitled to pref- 
erential employment by the Department of Defense it is the older 
career men who are not career men, those who have served in war 
and peace for the last 10 or 15 years and are suddenly confronted 
with the very serious problem in many cases of getting properly set 
up in some other activity because they have been in uniform so long 
they are out of touch with anything nae Many hardly have a home 
to return to, and they are at an age group which makes it difficult 
to get employment in private industry. 

I would think it would be a very proper thing to have a definite 
program to try to place these men who are worthy. 

I am not talking about the ones that are discharged, you might say, 
for cause or because they are borderline efficient. 

Many of these men are highly deserving and highly capable. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, you are aware there is another school of opin- 
ion quite the contrary. I am not taking a position one way or the 
other, but there is a very strong school in the Congress against that 
kind of thing. 

Are you sure, in effect, you are not superimposing one preference 
upon another preference ? 
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A veteran has a preference. One class of veteran should not be 
entitled to an additional preference superimposed upon that for any 
reason at all under civil service. 

Mr. Mixer. The point I wish to make is this: The preference that 
an applicant for a rural carrier’s job gets is one kind of thing, but a 
man who has worked in the Department of Defense in uniform for 
17 years would, in my book, be entitled to more consideration than 
some fellow who has spent 90 days in a training camp and whose life 
had not been very much disrupted, but technically he is still a veteran. 

Mr. Froop. Wouldn’t that be more an administrative procedure? 
I don’t see how within the civil-service law you could create that 
special preference. I think that would be ill advised, although admin- 
istratively, by transfer and what not, that is done, I am sure, and it 
could be pursued. 

To make it ao a would be questionable perhaps. 

Mr. Mirizr. My thought was that in many cases, in some of these: 
semimilitary positions, the military experience would be of advantage 
to the service and certainly of great advantage to the individual 1f,. 
when he got out of uniform, he could still go on working for the 
Senne of Defense. 

t would be no different from what Civil Service does now where, 
when vacancies occur, they can put somebody from the same depart- 
ment in if he has the necessary requirements. 

In other words, all it would amount to doing would be this: In lieu 
of giving these people Regular Army status they would have a civil 
service status within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what you mean. I would have to examine that 
very carefully in principle later on. 

If I were to find trouble with it you can imagine what some other 
fellows might do. 

General Booru. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wuuey. The Army endeavors to provide assistance to the 
civilian personnel officers at installations which separate military per- 
sonnel by furnishing lists of hard-to-fill civilian sabe within the Army. 
Quite frequently it is possible that officers being separated, by virtue 
of their military service, will have acquired a specialty which the 
Army is looking for, in logistics or some other kind of work, where 
their Army experience will enable them to qualify competitively under 
the regular civil service examinations and then they can be moved into: 
a civilian position. 

I am talking now about the Reserve component officer where there is 
no problem of dual compensation or dual office. 

We do this as a regular customary matter. 

Mr. Foon. It is not a matter of right because of rank, experience, 
or prior position within the civil service. 


r. Wuey. No, sir; it is on the basis of their having had the 


experience. They can qualify competitively because of the experience. 
Mr. Murr. They have the preference by law so it is not any con- 
structive change. 
The thing I would like to be satisfied about is that with all of the 
numerous setups that we have, there should be someone in the De- 
partment of Defense or in the Department of the Army who, when- 


~~ ef oe eS 6 
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ever an officer with an honorable rating is involuntarily required to 
retire from active duty—that he should be screened and there should 
be some organization within the Department which makes a real effort, 
an employment agency if you like, to see to it that that man is given 
every assistance in getting oriented back imto civil life. 

One of your great troubles as of today, as I see it, is that that is 
one of the serious factors against incentive. 

I have many young officers, young Reserve officers, some of whom 
are encouraged to stay on over their time, They will come in and 
say, “What would you advise doing?” 

Frankly, as much as I would like to see them stay in the service, 
and they might qualify 5 or 6 years from now, and they are young 
men who would like to make it a career, and many have had combat 
experience, I cannot conscientiously advise them to hold on because if 
they are young enough now they can get oriented in civil life better 
than they could 10 years from now and there is no assurance that they 
will not be thrown out in the cold at that time with no particular 
group interested in them. 

I would like to see a bureau, an office, or something set up charged 
with that particular responsibility to screen the worthy individuals 
and help them get back into proper grooves in civil life so they can 
support their families and keep their children in school and the rest 
of it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right, Mr. Miller, provided you do not clutter 
up the civilian lists at the Pentagon with thousands of these very 
deserving flying officers. You are going to create a very difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Mirirr. I do not envisage it as that. I do not limit my thought 
about, such an organization to necessarily having to place them in 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I think they should be placed wherever they will fit 
to the advantage of themselves, and I know that you have many that 
are transferred because of their specialty. They fit right into a 
civilian groove in the Defense Department where you could not get a 
satisfactory person that had had that kind of background. 

Mr. Witter. If I may speak again, this is what I meant by our place- 
ment service but I did not explain myself. We attempt to see where 
the local employment possibilities would be, whether they happen to 
be with the Government, with the Army, or with private industry. We 
maintain contact with the State employment services. Whenever pos- 
sible, if a man has skills we are looking for, we try to place him in a 
civilian job with the Army, because the Army has great stake in his 
prior experience. In such a case he is usually able to make the transi- 
tion very smoothly from military status to civilian status. If we are 
looking for that particular category of personnel, it is to our best 
interest to try to retain them and we endeavor to do so. 

Mr. Mitrer. I would like you, if you could, to prepare for the record 
the setup in the Department of the Army as to just who works on just 
this program that you speak of, under whose particular wing it is, what 
Assistant Secretary or what branch of the service has the mission of 
attempting to place worthy involuntarily retired officers of the Army 
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into a proper place in civilian life where they can support their 
families. 

“Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiiey. There is a program right here in Washington whereby 
officers who have school teacher capabilities, for example, are being 
given special placement service by the employment service to try to 
work them into the schools which are desperately in need of teachers. 
This program is a part of the coordinated effort to help former officers 
find employment, a complete description of which I will furnish for 
the record. 

Mr. Murr. I would like to see the idea of proper placement digni- 
fied to the extent that there was somebody not too far down the line 
in the hierarchy of the Department of Defense whose responsibility it 
was to make every honest effort to see that the impact of suddenly being 
put out of the military service through no fault of the individual was 
made as soft a blow as possible. I think it would be worthy, with all 
of these other organizations set up, to have something very definite so 
that when a man is told that his time is up next year he would have 
a place to go and get the help that he is entitled to. 

Mr. Fioop. Only do not make it a new project in the budget of the 
Departments of Labors and Industry. 

Mr. Mixer. I hope not. 

(The information is as follows :) 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE ARMY IN ASSISTING RETIRED Orricers To Secure 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


The Retired Activities Unit, the Adjutant General’s Office, Department of the 
Army, conducts an employment assistance program as part of its personal serv- 
ices to retired Army personnel. Employment opportunities received in the unit 
are forwarded to the career management branches in the Adjutant General’s 
Office with the view toward interesting retiring officers in accepting employment 
with the civilian agency concerned. If the job opportunity is of such nature 
as to interest qualified personnel regardless of their home area, the information 
is forwarded the Chief, Retired Activities Unit in the headquarters of each Army 
area (including the Military District of Washington). When an individual 
‘expresses interest in a particular job, he is instructed to contact the civilian 
‘concern direct. The original letter offering the employment opportunity is kept 
‘on file in the Unit and is shown to any individual who visits the office in the 
Pentagon and expresses interest in obtaining employment. In addition to circu- 
larizing the activities listed above, the Retired Activities Unit contacts the Re- 
tired Officers Association and the District of Columbia Office of the United States 
Employment Service to determine if they know of an officer interested in a posi- 
tion of the type offered. 

If an individual is not interested in the employment opportunities on file in the 
office, an appointment is made for him, if he desires, with the Professional Divi- 
sion, United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia. The 
Chief, Retired Activities Unit, has conferred with representatives of the District 
of Columbia Office of the United States Employment Service to work out a pro- 
gram designed to help retired officers. That office has a program in operation 
designed specifically to obtain professional employment for retired officers of the 
armed services. Apparently the problem of placement of the retired senior 
officer who lacks technical qualifications is acute. The USES is attempting to 
tackle this problem by setting up a special section designed to handle this cate- 
gory of personnel. The Retired Activities Unit is cooperating with the USES by 
(1) referring senior officers to that office by appointment and (2) referring 
employment opportunities to that office. 

The retired officers placement program of the Dmployment Service reviews 
the résumé prepared by the officer in advance of retirement, evaluates his qualifi- 
cations and assigns occupational qualifications emphasizing aspects of his train- 
ing and experience which have a civilian equivalent. Contacts are made by the 
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Employment Service with prospective employers and referrals are made of the 
officers most closely matching the employer’s needs. 

The Army’s part in this process of assisting retired military officers to find 
civilian employment is essentially that of counseling individuals as to sources of 
job opportunities, whether in Government or industry, and serving as a coordi- 
nating office between such individuals and such sources. Guidance materials use- 
ful to the retired officer are also furnished; e. g., a leaflet prepared by the United 
States Employment Service, entitled “How to Prepare a Résumé.” 

This service is performed by the Retired Activities Unit of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, under the general supervision of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel and the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve Forces). Similar services are performed by Retired Activities Units 
in the Adjutant General sections of the 6 continental armies and the Military 
District of Washington, under the guidance of the Department of the Army. 


REENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


Mr. Miter. Going to the other extreme, you have said that the re- 
enlistment program requires a higher rating than the original draft, 
which I think is entirely proper, and you screen the people who wish to 
reenlist. That is perfectly proper because there are added incentives, 
bonuses, and so on. You are justified, I think, in having a higher 
standard which I believe is being worked on now. Did I not under- 
stand you to say that new criteria were being developed as well as 
the fact that you are doing it at the present time ? 

General Boorn. We have increased the reenlistment standard in the 
past. 

Mr. Mitter. And you are going to continue to do that ? 

General Boorn. We have another project for increasing it further. 


DEPENDENTS FACTOR IN DETERMINATION OF REENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


Mr. Miter. In connection with that do you consider the number of 
dependents that the individual has? 
eneral Boorn. As one of the criteria for giving him a rating? No 
Mr. Miter. It has been rather surprising to me to find the large 
number of dependents of some of the — in relatively the first 


two or three grades. You will find a corporal going on board ship with 
seven children or so. With all deference to the corporal, he is a very 
expensive corporal, particularly when you send him overseas and he has 
eight dependents to carry along with him. From the taxpayer’s stand- 
point would you not be better off to have a new man, if necessary, but 
one who did not have all those dependents ? 

General Boorn. From the point of view of the taxpayer it would 
be advantageous to have a bachelor army, I think. 

Mr. Minter. There was a time when the Army would not permit 
a man to enlist if he was married, for instance. I am not advocating 
that. But it does seem to me that one of the things that you might 
consider when you accept reenlistments is whether it is an economical 
deal for the taxpayers of America. 

General Boorn. Of course, to reverse the present practices would be 
a very radical departure from our incentives of recent years, where 
one of the things for enticing the individual to reenlist has been the 
security that we can give his family through his career in the Army. 
I think it would be a very radical departure and a different philosophy 
from that which the whole country is using now to reverse that. From 
the economical point of view there is no question about what you say. 
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That corporal would cost the taxpayer less with no dependents than 
if he had seven children. 

Mr. Mitixr. If you get to a selective situation, and you apparently 
are at that point now, as between Corporal A and Corporal B, if they 
were about of equal merit on the record, would you not be ‘wise to 
take the one who had only 3 dependents instead of the one who had 8? 

General Boorn. If they were equal in all respects, we would either 
reject both or take both because what we are going to need in the 
future is certain hard skills of trained people in technical fields. Our 
concentration has been to get everybody that we can keep in those 
trained specialties and to cut down on the reenlistments of everybody 
in soft skills where we have already shown an experience of having an 
overage. I am sure that in the future we will have a greater and 
greater problem of turning soft skills into the hard skills. Our ques- 
tion will be either of denying both of them reenlistment because they 
failed to meet certain skills or of retaining both of them if both of 
them could fit into the type of skills we want. 

Mr. Miniter. Assuming that you allow this reenlistment of the man 
with numerous dependents at a very modest rating—I am not referring 
now to your highly trained specialists who probably are worth all you 
give them no matter how many dependents they have, but these less 
qualified groups. If you do not take into consideration the number 
of dependents so far as their right to reenlist is concerned, do you not 
think you should pay a lot of attention to whether or not you ship 
them to overseas stations ? 

General Boor. That problem has always been with us, not only on 
the question of noncoms or enlisted men with a greater number of de- 
pendents or over average number of dependents, but with officers also. 
Again it brings up the same question that we have had before of the dif- 
ference between a bachelor and a married officer on his foreign-service 
tour. The only equitable way we can figure out to do it is to give them 
all the same treatment, whether they are married or whether they are 
bachelors or whether they have 2 dependents or 3 dependents or 
whether they have 4 or 5 dependents. We just cannot find a good 
formula for differentiation that will not be unfair to one or the other. 

Mr. Miter. Aside from the question of the individual’s career as 
a serviceman is concerned, is it not also a very serious problem in 
sending large numbers of dependents overseas when, if things go 
wrong, they might be not only endangered but it would greatly com- 
plicate the early days of any redeployment, and so forth? In other 
words, there are two factors to be considered there: The welfare of the 
children themselves as well as the career of the parent. It seems to 
me there is something radically unfortunate about sending a corporal 
with 8 children and a wife overseas for a job when you might be 
able to send a bachelor or a man who has only 1 or 2 dependents. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentlemen will yield, I would like to observe 
that the problem is, are you going to send dependents overseas, and 
if so, under what circumstances? If the answer to the first question 
is yes, you are, then under no circumstances is any other yardstick 
in my opinion to be used than the one which is being used. No 
premium or demarcating line should be drawn to affect the career 
of troops, regardless of grade or economic level. I certainly would 
not want to be a party to the rank or economic status of a member of 
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the Armed Forces determining the size of his family by regulation 
or act-of Congress or act of the Army. 

Mr. Mitirr. That may be all right in theory but as a practical mat- 
ter it is done in higher grades, e know perfectly well that when 
an officer is being selected for an important post overseas they take 
inte consideration all the circumstances which are involved. If he 
takes his dependents overseas that is one of the factors that enters 
into whether or not he is the man for that particular job. I do not 
see why the same rule would not apply to a corporal that applies to a 

eneral. 

. Mr. Fioop, I think the same rule should not apply for the very 
fact that you have stated. You have made the distinction much bet- 
ter than 1 made it. I come to an entirely different conclusion for pre- 
cisely the reasons you state. 

Mr. Mutter. [I still would like to save the taxpayers a little money 
if we could without hurting anybody. I think the matter should be 
studied. I will not say that I am right or that you are right. 

Mr. Fioop. No. I would like to listen to an argument on a rule 
to show cause on that one. 

Mr. Miter. I am sorry to be so late. 

General Booru. I assure you we have studied that problem many, 
many times and we come back to the same solution of equity to the 
individual as the only solution. 

Mr. Miter. If a man volunteers to be in a gyroscope unit, it is a 
privilege but not a right. You do not have to send him there if you 
do not want to, do you? 

General Boorn. Not to the gyroscope unit. 

Mr. Miter. Would not the same proposition apply to overseas 


duty ¢ 

Aetita) Boorn. As far as his volunteering is concerned, but we 
have the problem of a requirement for 40 percent of our Army to be 
overseas. Our biggest trouble is supporting that part of the Army 
which is overseas. What we call the overseas supportability of the 
structure of the Army requires us to place by MOS’s in the various 
areas of the world practically all of our resources of people due to 
be overseas. We cannot very well make any differentiation between 
a man with two children and a man with none or a bachelor or a 
married man. We send our people to the places depending what 
the requirements are and as equitably as we can, dividing their time 
between a favorable overseas area and an unfavorable overseas area. 

Mr. Miutzr. You do have, though, regulations with respect to de- 
pendents. Everybody cannot take dependents everywhere. 

General Booru. That is correct. 

Mr. Mintzer. You have to make an arbitrary rule and say that at 
a certain post the soldier can take his family and at other places he 
cannot. It seems to me that the criteria you have in that respect 
could be expanded very helpfully. 

General Boorn. It would just complicate the problem. Right now 
the ability to take dependents overseas as far as the Army is con- 
cerned is dependent upon the availability of housing for the depend- 
ents in that particular area. The biggest example is the Korean area. 
That is the major area that we do not permit personnel to take their 
dependents. That is because there is no housing there provided for 
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the dependents of our military personnel. If we had housing there 
we would permit the dependents to go there. So we do not restrict 
other than where we are not able to handle them. 

Mr. Miter. Does not the tour of duty have something to do with 
it? 

General Boorn. If you go to an area voluntarily without depend- 
ents the tour is shorter in some areas than it is if you go with de- 
pendents. 

Mr. Maier. Does the right. to take dependents go down to the 
recruit or the Pfc? How far does it go? 

General Boorn, Throughout the entire area the right to take de- 
pendents is not a blanket thing. The Department of the Army does 
not authorize the movement, at Government expense, of dependents of 
enlisted personnel in grade E-4 with 4 years or less service and E-3 
through oe 

Mr. Mutter. You could not raise the requirements basing them on 
the number of dependents within those categories ? 

General Booru. We would not want to. 

Mr. Muuer. It is pretty expensive. I think that is all at this late 
hour. I see I am not going to convert anybody. 

Mr. Fioop. When the argument arises I want to file a brief amicus 
curiae for the present policy. 

The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 


Monpay, Aprit 1, 1957, 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AND SUBSISTENCE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ALFRED B. DENNISTON, THE DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OCA 

COL. C. 0. GILLY, QMC, COMPTROLLER 

COL. MAXWELL B. FOGARTY, CHIEF, ARMY CLOTHING AND TEXTILE 
MATERIEL DIVISION 

COL. LEO G. WOERNER, CHIEF, ARMY SUBSISTENCE DIVISION 

COL. W. D. JACKSON, CHIEF, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, 0QMG 

ERWIN 0. KRUEGEL, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
OQmMG 

LT. COL. W. C. BAREFIELD, UNIFORM PROJECT OFFICER 


Mr. Sixes. General, we will proceed. 

General Lawron. I would like to start the presentation this morn- 
ing on programs 1100, clothing, and 1200, subsistence, by introducing 
Maj. Gen. Alfred B. Denniston, the Deputy Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Srxxs. We will be glad to hear from you, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to appear before you once again. My last ap- 
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arance before this committee was during the hearings for the fiscal 
year 1955, when I was serving as the QMC Comptroller. The initial 
appearance of witnesses from the Office of the Quartermaster General 
before this subcommittee is in connection with budget programs 
1100, individual clothing, and 1200, subsistence. 

In past years the committeee has asked that the Quartermaster 
Corps furnish for insertion in the record a statement of its recent 
accomplishments and alertness to the future. Statements were pro- 
vided and published in the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 hear- 
ings. Anticipating that the committee would desire a similar state- 
ment this year, one has been prepared. I offer it to you for insertion 
in the record and I shall comment upon some of its highlights, if you 


so desire. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


THE ARMY QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


The Army Quartermaster Corps has been charged with unique responsi- 
bilities in its 181 years of service. Although these responsibilities have in- 
creased over the years, our basic mission today substantially remains that of 
providing the finest in food, clothing, and other supplies to the individual 
American fighting man under all conditions of modern warfare. 

The revolution in arms and military tactics wrought by nuclear fission has 
been accompanied by new concepts in logistics. Air transportability (compact- 
ness and minimum weight) is of prime consideration in the design and develop- 
ment of supplies for an army in this nuclear age. The QM Corps is devoting 
its best energies to what are perhaps history’s most challenging logistical prob- 
lems: the development of foods, clothing, equipment, and systems of supply 
geared to the needs of an army facing the threat of atomic warfare. 

Among the corps’ most promising accomplishments in this field are new 
concepts of troop feeding incorporating irradiated foods, uncooked dehydrated 
foods and precooked dehydrated meals easily reconstituted by the soldier in 
the field; new airdrop techniques minimizing use of the large and costly cargo 
parachute in the aerial delivery of military supplies; and the development of 
new types of protective clothing. 

In its continuing effort to perform its vast and varied mission with utmost 
efficiency and economy, the Quartermaster Corps is utilizing the most modern and 
advanced management techniques. The depot command management system, 
recently introduced throughout the depot system, has proved to be a highly ef- 
fective management tool for the commander, providing him with both resources 
and operational control of his operation. The corps is also advancing signifi- 
cantly in the development of electronic data processing systems linking distri- 
bution supply depots and regional control points. This has already resulted in 
economies in overhead costs and a marked reduction in time between the ordering 
and the delivery of supplies. 

In past years, when General Hastings discussed Quartermaster items, he re- 
viewed new developments ready for adoption or recently introduced into the 
supply system. Today, I want to discuss the future of our research and develop- 
ment, the broad plans we are currently making toward an even more effective 
logistical system for the modern Army. 

Of great significance is the Army research and development for petroleum-han- 
dling equipment to increase our supply capability for petroleum fuels, oils and 
lubricants to support combat operations. The Quartermaster Corps is responsible 
for assuring that the development of petroleum-handling equipment within the 
Army is responsive to our immediate, mid-range, and long-range needs. The 
research and development program is designed to provide equipment which will 
permit a petroleum supply capability completely fitted for either an air or sur- 
face line of communications. Equipment to effect expeditious discharge of 
tankers on the beach; collapsible containers for bulk fuel transport by air or sur- 
face means; and large capacity off-road bulk transporters are a few of the items 
we are aggressively developing. 

In our aerial delivery program, emphasis is placed on maximum accuracy of 
airdrop, optimum efficiency, and minimum cost. Simplicity, minimum weight, 
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reliability of operation, and expendability are the guidelines in item develop- 
ment. Retarders, expendable parachutes, and energy dissipating devices such as 
paper honeycomb cushions, are being utilized to the maximum extent. While 
emphasis is on the long-range program, we are also improving aerial delivery 
items required for immediate availability, such as platforms of 3,500 pounds, 
7,000 pounds, and 16,000 pounds capacity; disconnect devices and energy 
absorbers. 

To meet the needs of widely dispersed combat forces under atomic-warfare 
conditions, we are developing a completely new feeding system for field use. One 
of the key features of this new system is the use of prepackaged, precooked 
dehydrated meals which require only the addition of hot water for preparation, 
A number of items of this type have already passed the development stage and 
additional components are being developed to provide a sufficient variety for 3 
meals a day for 5 days. 

In addition, very satisfactory progress has been made in the radiation preserva- 
tion of foods. Completely ready-to-eat irradiated meals are envisioned for the 
future for individuals under actual combat conditions. 

Approximately 40 food items have been successfully cleared in preliminary 
wholesomeness tests conducted by the Army Surgeon General to permit taste 
testing by humans and an additional 60 items have been similarly cleared by 
extrapolation. A sufficient variety of irradiated foods to make up a complete 
meal has passed further wholesomeness evaluation and has been used in extensive 
human. volunteer feeding trials. Long-term animal feeding tests, of 10 irradiated 
foods have been initiated under a joint protocol with Food and Drug Administra- 
tion with the objective of unrestricted consumption by both the military and 
civilians. Preliminary acceptance trials by troop panels are planned during 
fiscal year 1957. 

Technical process development has demonstrated the requirements for pilot- 
plant facilities to expedite acceptance of irradiation preservation of foods by 
industry. The United States Army Ionizing Radiation Center, scheduled for 
operation in 1958, will fulfill this need. This center will be composed of a food- 
processing plant in which the many variables may be evaluated. The gamma 
irradiation will be accomplished by means of a nuclear reactor to be provided 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, and the electron irradiation will be effected 
by a large linear accelerator to be provided by the Army. The entire facility 
will be operated by contract. 

The Quartermaster Corps is actively participating in the Army guided- 
missile program. Requirements have been established for maintenance tents 
to provide shelter for personnel to check out guided missiles. Inflatable 
shelters are under consideration. Our work is closely coordinated with the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. Also of interest is the corps’ work on special 
rubbers, flexible hose, and materials-handling equipment, particularly equip- 
ment designed especially for operation over rough terrain. Protective suits for 
missile-fuel handlers are essential items in the program. The present standard 
suit is used as an interim item pending development of lighter and more flexible 
protective clothing which will protect personnel against the various missile 
fuels under extreme climatic conditions. 

The assignment to the Quartermaster General of responsibility for imple- 
mentation of single manager supply of wholesale stocks of subsistence and 
clothing and textile material to all military services has been significant. The 
primary objectives of the single manager assignments are to eliminate dupli- 
cation and overlapping of effort between the military departments and to improve 
the effectiveness and economy of supply operations throughout the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This will be accomplished by the consolidation of all facets 
of supply management for a commodity under a field operating agency. 

The present Military Subsistence Supply Agency was formally established 
on October 26, 1956, at Chicago, Ill., and is under the supervision of an execu- 
tive director, Maj. Gen. Henry R. McKenzie. However, actual operations 
under the single-manager concept started prior to that date. Subsistence 
requisitions from all military services were first submitted to single manager 
supply depots and market centers in March 1956. Wholesale supply support to 
all military services commenced in April 1956. 

On July 1, 1956, the Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency was 
activated at Philadelphia, Pa. This Agency is under the supervision of an 
executive director, Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson. The Agency is being staffed 
and organized on a progressive basis. Officers from all military services have 
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been assigned, and supply-management functions are now being assumed pro- 
gressively by the Agency. Transfer of clothing and textile assets from Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force is contemplated before the end of fiscal year 
1957. Army inventories were placed under control of the Agency in September 
1956. 

The QM Corps has been active in extension of the Army field stock control 
syS8tem to all ‘posts, camps; and’stations:' ‘This system, when completely in- 
stalled, will provide more aecurate consumption data for more effective contro} 
of inventories at the station level. The system is now being extended to major 
posts, camps, and stations in CONUS and is scheduled for extension to all 
installations by December 1957. 

A Clothing Service Division has been established, and functions within the 
scope of responsibilities assigned to the Assistant Quartermaster General for 
Clothing and Textile Materiel in the Office of the Quartermaster General. This 
Division provides technical assistance to insure that each enlisted man or 
woman is properly fitted in a uniform in which he or she can maintain the 
high standard of appearance expected in the American Army. Additionally, 
commanders will receive guidance and assistance in the training of personnel 
for effective use of protective or specialized clothing and equipment. Another 
responsibility of the Division is to provide necessary guidance for the main- 
tenance of the highest standards for clothing issues and sales to troops. A 
quality-control program for uniform items also is being developed to enable 
the individual military purchaser to recognize when uniform items purchased 
commercially meet required standards of appearance and quality. 

The new Army green uniform is being procured and is currently available 
throughout the Army supply system. Present policy provides that this new 
uniform may new be purchased and worn off duty by all Army personnel. 
Optional on-duty wear is permitted in the Military District of Washington with 
the exception of Fort Belvoir. Army green will be the required duty uniform 
for officer personnel only, beginning October 1, 1957. 

Issues to men entering the Army on and after July 1, 1957, are planned to 
be made on the basis of 1 Army green uniform and 1 OD-33 uniform per man. 
The Army green uniform will be authorized as an optional duty uniform for 
enlisted men after October 1, 1957. However, the OD-33 uniform will be pre- 
scribed for all troop formations until October 1, 1958, when stocks of OD-33 
uniforms will have been effectively utilized and issue discontinued. Issue of 
the Army green uniform will be made only to new inductees or enlistees and 
personnel being placed on the monetary allowance system. All other personnel 
will purchase the uniform from accrued clothing-allowance payments. 

The new summer garrison uniform for the Army, consisting of shorts, short- 
sleeve shirts, and knee-length cotton socks, was made available for issue to per- 
sonnel entering the Army and for sale to other Army personnel beginning July 1, 
1956. Enlisted men in the Army prior to July 1, 1956, and still on duty as of 
July 1, 1958, must purchase it. Therefore, the uniform is and will remain an 
optional duty and off-duty uniform until July 1, 1958. 

Due to the limited time available to procure and distribute the new summer 
uniforms, stocks were not available to meet full sales requirements during the 
past summer season. ‘To effect maximum efficient utilization of stocks available, 
our depots were instructed to supply tropical and semitropical areas on first 
priority, and reception stations on second priority. Contractors are now pro- 
ducing these garments at an accelerated rate, and it is expected that adequate 
stocks to meet all demands will be available by next summer 1957. 

The Quartermaster Corps has worldwide supply responsibility for all ground 
liquid fuels and lubricants for the Department of the Army, and for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and the Navy in three major oversea commands (Europe, 
the Far East, and Alaska). In addition, the corps supplies petroleum products 
for all foreign aid requirements of Department of the Army and for major por- 
tions of the foreign aid requirements formerly assigned to the Departments of 
the Air Force and Navy. 

During fiscal year 1956, the corps handled approximately 1,800 million gallons 
of Army-owned petroleum. In addition, approximately 1 billion gallons of Air 
Force-owned and Navy-owned fuels are handled by overseas Quartermaster Corps 
facilities. 

The storage and distribution of petroleum products is a vital function of the 
corps. In oversea areas, efficient storage and distribution is accomplished 
through the utilization of off-vessel discharge facilities, port terminals, tank 
farms, and pipelines. However, 55-gallon drums are used in sizable quantities 
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in the petroleum-supply system. In the interest of achieving effective and ece- 
nomical usage of containers, cross-servicing agreements have been effected be- 
tween the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the interdepartmental exchange, 
reclamation, storage, and/or rotation of 55-gallon drums. ! 

The creation of the Army petroleum panel assures the complete coordination 
of all Department of Army technical services for research and development in 
the petroleum field, thereby eliminating duplication of effort. The fuel policy 
developed by this panel provides the basis for research and development, pro- 
curement, acquisition, and modification of existing petroleum-consuming equip- 
ment for the Army. The quartermaster member of this panel is its chairman, 

Fiscal year 1956 has been one of close cooperation between the Small Business 
Administration’s representatives and the officers and small-business specialists 
of the Quartermaster Corps. In accordance with the Department. of Defense 
and Army subcontracting policy, procedures have been established whereby each 
prime contractor having a quartermaster contract in excess of $1 million has 
been urged to participate in the subcontracting program. Responses to these 
requests have been gratifying. 

The corps also is carrying out the Department of Defense’s desire that a 
fully integrated and cooperative program of joint activities be developed se 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for supplies and sery- 
ices be placed with small-business concerns. Through its screening procedure 
of unclassified procurements with an individual estimated value of $10,000 and 
over, small business is assured of an adequate opportunity to compete for 
Quartermaster Corps procurements. The monthly percentage of the estimated 
value of procurements set aside for small business, compared to the estimated 
total value of procurements screened, increased from approximately 29 percent 
shown for the month of July 1955 to approximately 54 percent shown for the 
month of June 1956. 

During fiseal year 1956, the corps established an inventory-control center at 
the Richmond Quartermaster Depot. This center was recently redesignated 
the Quartermaster Data Processing Center and will maintain centralized in- 
ventory and accountable records for general supplies, subsistence and petroleum 
items. A similar operation has been established in the military clothing and 
textile supply agency at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. Electronic 
data-processing equipment is used at both of these installations, and is also 
scheduled for early use at the Quartermaster Parts Center at the Columbus 
General Depot. These are initial phases in the development of a quartermaster 
data-processing system. This system will result in more current supply data, 
greater responsiveness to commodity management concepts, and dispersion of 
operating centers. 

Mechanization and electronics are playing increasingly important roles in 
the quartermaster supply program. We are developing improved methods for 
utilizing high-speed computers to correlate financial management summary data 
with the day-to-day supply decisions based on quantities of specific items. Pro- 
cedures for the requisitioning of quartermaster supplies from depots using 
electric accounting machine cards in lieu of standard requisition forms are 
being tested between Fort Lee, Va., and the Richmond Quartermaster Depot. 
This test indicates that the technique employed is adaptable to the Army field 
stock-control system and provides a basis for future application of high-speed 
communications and electronic data-processing equipment to the submission and 
depot processing of installation supply requests. 

The progress of our program to simplify and improve the maintenance of 
end items and the supply of repair parts is continuing. Action has been taken 
to delete nonessential repair parts from the quartermaster supply system. Over- 
sea stockage of repair parts is being reduced by (1) geographical standardization 
of end items, (2) reduction in stock levels, and (3) the initiation of Project 
MASS (modern army supply system) in BDurope. Project MASS provides for 
a minimum number of items stocked overseas with a major backup of stocks 
seld in continental United States depots and supplied as requisitioned by trans- 
ceiver within 10 to 20 days, using fast transportation. 

In 1954, action was initiated toward insuring that the Quartermaster Corps 
would efficiently accomplish its mission in repair parts supply and maintenance 
activities, and a study was conducted to determine the advantages and disad- 
vantages of integration of these closely related fields. This study was affirma- 
tive. Action was taken to implement the integration, and a single organization 
was established in my office to control these activities. 

As the result of the Department of the Army's materials-handling equipment 
utilization program, which is administered by my Office, operating fleets of pow- 
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ered materials-handling equipment in continental United States were reduced 
more than 10 percent in fiscal year 1956. In addition to the increased efficiency 
in the management of operating fleets, equipment totaling over $3,500,000 was 
either returned to stock or disposed of through other channels. The benefits of 
the program were such that it was extended to oversea commands. Initial 
ee San overseas indicate that fleet reductions and subsequent savings will 
be effected. 

Development of high flotation self-propelled forklift trucks designed for utili- 
zation in unimproved rough terrain areas is nearing completion. This family of 
vehicles, when available in quantity, will enhance the Army’s ability to move 
military supplies safely and expeditiously over beachheads and in rough terrain 
areas. 

The program for the deferred diSposition of United States dead from Korea 
was completed in May 1956, with the interment of 848 unidentifiable remains 
in the National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific at Honolulu. During active 
operation of this program 29,576 remains were recovered, of which 97 percent 
were individually identified, returned to the homeland, and buried in accordance 
with the wishes of the next of kin. Although organized search activities have 
been terminated, additional remains which are discovered from time to time in 
unmarked graves are recovered by the Army and returned through facilities es- 
tablished for handling remains of current decedents. 

In all of its operations, the Quartermaster Corps has one unswerving goal: To 
enhance the effectiveness and the safety of the individual American combat 
soldier with tle best supplies and services that modern science and technology 
can devise. In pursuing this objective, the corps is continually striving to exact 
the highest possible return from each dollar expended in the accomplishment 
of its mission-for the national defense. 


General Denniston. Col. C. O. Gilly, Quartermaster Corps Comp- 
troller, is in charge of all Quartermaster Corps budgets, and will 
represent the Quartermaster Corps whenever witnesses are appear- 
ing. As this is Colonel Gilly’s first appearance before the commit- 
tee, I would now like to introduce him to you. 

Colonel Gitty. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if it meets with the 
desire of the committee, before discussing the estimate for individual 
clothing, and anticipating your continued interest in new and im- 
proved items of clothing and equipment, I would like to have Mr. 
Erwin Kruegel, of our Research and Development Office, display a 
few of our newer items and briefly explain their advantages. 

After this presentation, if the committee desires, I will introduce 
Lt. Col. W. C. Barefield, our uniform project officer, who is prepared 
to furnish current information on items of particular interest to the 
committee during last year’s hearings. These include the accelerated 
planned schedule for supply of the army green uniform and measures 
adopted to prevent unauthorized wearing of the uniform. He will 
also discuss a quality-control program that will enable the individual 
purchaser to determine that eniteein items purchased commercially 
meet required standards of appearance and quality and that they 
are made according to military specifications. 

If we may proceed in this manner, I would now like to present Mr. 
Kruegel. The items he will show represent some of the recent 
progress made by our Research and Development Center. 


NEW AND IMPROVED ITEMS OF CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 
COMBAT FIELD. UNIFORM 


Mr. Krurcev. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it was 
my privilege a year ago to demonstrate before this committee the 
Army combat field uniforms, ranging from desert and tropics, to- 
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gether with several components under development and expected to 
enter into the supply system during the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. ; 

The committee will recall that the Army combat field uniform is 
based on the layer principle and was designed not only to protect the 
soldier against. all climatic environment but also to do so with a 
minimum of sizes being required to fit the Army population. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by the layer principle ? 

Mr. Krurcer. The uniform consists of a series of layers where 
you can start with a temperate uniform, consisting of a temperate 
wool shirt and jacket, and then as conditions get colder you add a 
liner, and then a parka over a field jacket to which a liner can be 
buttoned in. Accordingly you add layers of clothing as the environ- 
ment gets colder. 

Although the current ensemble requires far less number of line items 
than did our previous concepts, further simplification in clothing must 
be accomplished in order to support the current Army organizational] 
and operational concept. 

Accordingly I would like to demonstrate today a few items illustra- 
tive of further simplification of clothing and logistics. 


WOOL GLOVE 


The first of these is a cushioned-sole combat sock, stretch type, which 
when, adopted will permit the supplying of the Army in 8 sizes in lieu 
of the current nine. 

Mr. Fioop. I wore a pair of this long type of stocking that you 
had last year with Army shorts. Those long socks you were putting 


out last year to be worn with the GI shorts are without a doubt the 
best looking and the best fitting long stockings to be worn with shorts 
that I have ever seen any place in the world. They are even superior to 
the British. 

I told that major last year I didn’t think they would stay up with- 
out artificial stays. 

Colonel Fogarty. It was I, sir. We are happy you found them to 
your liking. We are still improving them. 

Mr. Fioop. I was wrong. They are teriffic. I wish they would put 
them on the commercial market, the same quality of material and the 
same type of elasticity or whatever it is. 

Another attractive thing about them is that sort of sheen, satiny 
looking sheen which you do not find in any commercial sock of that 
kind. 

Colonel Focarry. That is a fine tribute to our research and develop- 
ment, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fxioop. I mean it as such. 

Colonel Focarry. It indicates that not always are commercial speci- 
fications suitable to the military, even on such items as the long sock. 

Mr. Froop. That is a fine thing. 

Mr. Krureet. Thank you, sir. 

The sock being presented to you has been tested at Yuma, Ariz., Fort 
Lee, Va., and Mount Washington, N. H. 

Mr. Froop. You are talking about what you are showing me now. 
What is the length of this sock ? 

Mr. Krureex. Approximately 14 inches, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the length of the one I spoke of ? 





Mr. Krvurcen. About 19 inches, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What color would you call this? 

Mr. Kruecer. Olive-drab color, sir. 

Mr. F1oop. Is this the same type of elastic I was talking about? 

Mr. Krurcen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not supposed to stay up ? 

Mr. Krvurcen. That is worn with the combat boot so that you do 
not have the same problem. 

Mr. Froop. Are all of these socks that you have before me, and I 
show the witness a group of a half-dozen socks in a bundle, are these 
the same type of sock ? 

Mr. Krurcer. That is the standard sock and those are the experi- 
mental socks. 

Mr. Fioop. By “those” the witness shows me three socks of the 
nature, color, type, and kind when he answered my question a mo- 
ment ago. 

The socks in my left hand are the present GI issue sock ? 

Mr. Krusee. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference in length ? 

Mr. Krvurcer. Same length. 

Mr. Froov. What is the difference in color ? 

Mr. Krurcen. Approximately the same. 

Mr. Froop. What is the difference.in weight or texture ? 

Mr. Krurcen. The weights are approximately the same. The ex- 

erimental sock in your right hand weighs 34 ounces per dozen and 
the standard sock in your left hand weighs approximately 35 ounces 
per dozen. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference? So far you have told me they 
are all alike. Why are they different ? 

Mr. Krourcer. The sock in your right hand has a stretch-type foot 
to it. 

Mr. Froop. I am stretching them, and they stretch. 

Mr. Krurcen. You can fit the Army population with 3 sizes of this 
sock as compared to 9 sizes now required with the standard sock. 

Mr. Froop. Simply because of the stretch potential ? 

Mr. Krureet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that exist in any commercial sock ? 

Mr. Krurcen. There are some socks on the market which incor- 
porate the stretch-type yarn. Primarily they are of the thin nylon 
type of sock used as an ordinary civilian sock. 

Mr. Froop. While this is all right, and it is undoubtedly a money- 
saving proposition—is it ? 

Mr. Krurcen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You save money in production, money in stockings, 
money in all kinds of ways, I suppose, by reducing the number of sizes 
from 9 to 3? 

Colonel Fogarry. Better supply, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In issuing them they always have the right size. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. While it may be good for the Quartermaster Corps 
and good for the taxpayer, is it good for the soldier? 

General Denniston. That is what we have not yet determined. 
We have not adopted it finally. We have had small tests and they 
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have been successful. We will have large mass tests before we finally 
go into it. “Al 

_ Mr. Froop. It is all right for you to impress the Appropriations 
Committee that you are saving money, but always keep in mind that 
as far as we are concerned the welfare of the troops as far as you are 
concerned is a very important consideration. 

If you save money and save issue and everything else, and save 
headaches for yourselves, and yet if you do not have a good sock so far 
as the soldier’s foot is concerned, you are wrong. 

General Denniston. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are just working on that? 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. How long will that take? It is all right for Napoleon 
to say an Army marches on its stomach, but as far as I am concerned 
it marches on its feet. 

Mr. Krurcen. These socks were tested under three Quartermaster 
tests which I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Fioop. Will this do in any kind of climate, North, South, East, 
and West ? 

Mr. Krurcer. Yes, sir. It is worn with the combat boot and during 
the colder weather with the insulated boot which I demonstrated to 
the committee last year, and in extreme cold it is worn with the foot- 
gear of the cold-dry insulated boot. 

In other words, this sock is the standard sock worn now with Army 
footwear. The combat boot, the insulated rubber boot and the cold- 
dry insulated boot are the boots used. 

Mr. Froop. Will our people in Panama wear this sock, also? 

Mr. Krurcet. If it is worn with a combat boot that sock would be 
worn, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the answer is that this is an all-weather sock? 

Mr. Krueeeu. That is correct, sir. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the tests we ran at these three 
installations indicated that the stretch-type sock is more comfortable, 
it provides a better fit, and even after repeated laundering it is more 
durable. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever wear it ? 

Mr. Krurce.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Krouzee.. I think it is a fine sock. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did you wear it? 

Mr. Kruzeexr. About 2 months off and on. 

Mr. Froop. As part of this act? 

Mr. Kruecex. Not in tests, sir. I wore it around the house and 
into the office. 

Tests indicated the stretch-type sock to be preferable to the stand- 
ard sock and considered the three-size system satisfactory with re- 
spect to fit. 

The small-size of the stretch-type sock is designed to fit individuals 
from 9 through 10 and a half; the medium from a 10 and a half to 
an 11 and a half; the large from a 12 to 14. 

Mr. Froop. What complaints did you get? What have been the 
nature of the complaints you got from any of these installations dur- 
ing the course of the experiment ? 
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Mr. Krurecex. We have had no complaints, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did anybody say anything good about it / 

Mr. Krurcer. They preferred it over the standard sock. 

Mr. Fioop. They so say / 

Ms. Krurce.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You have aflirmative statements in behalf of the thing 
but nothing against it so far’ 

Mr. Krvurcex. That is correct. 

The fiber composition of the stretch-type sock is approximately 20 
percent nylon stretch-type yarn, 20 percent cotton, and 60 percent 
wool. 

This compares with a standard sock of approximately 60 to 65 
percent wool and the remainder cotton. 


WOOL GLOVE 


The second item I wish to demonstrate is a glove wool insert incor- 
yopetongs the stretch-type yarn. 

Mr. Ftoop. In my left hand I suppose I hold the present GI issue 
glove? 

Mr. Krourcer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And in my right hand do I hold the new one? 

Mr. Krugcex. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the existing qualities of the present glove? 
What is its color? 

Mr. Krureex. OD color. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean / 

Mr. Krureet. Olive-drab shade. 

Mr. Firoop. What about the size problem / 

Mr. Krureet. The item in the supply system is furnished in three 
sizes. 

Mr. Fioop. These are three sizes / 

Mr. Krusee. That is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. What are the three sizes / 

Mr. Krurcet. 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the qualities of this? What is it made from ¢ 

Mr. Kruree.. All wool. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you show me the new R. and D. glove. What is 
the color of this? 

Mr. Kronos. Olive-drab shade. 

Mr. Froop. What about the size problem / 

Mr. Krurcet. Tests have shown that one size will fit the Army pop- 
ulation, thereby replacing the three sizes that are now in the supply 
system. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this new glove made from ¢ 

Mr. Krurce,. Approximately 20 percent nylon and the balance 
wool. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there must be a stretch quality in this. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Krurcer. The 20 percentof nylon in that glove is of the stretch- 
type yarn. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness shows me the glove described. I am streteh- 
ing it and it does so stretch. 
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Mr. Kruxrcex. The cost of the experimental glove in experimental 
quantities is approximately $1.25 per pair. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the weight as between the two gloves ? 

Mr. Krurcet. Approximately the same, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What about its waterproofing? 

Mr. Krurcen. No more water resistant than the standard wool glove. 
The standard glove costs approximately $1 a pair, but it is expected 
that large-scale procurement of the experimental glove will reduce 
the differential between the two types. 

Mr. Froop. You are satisfied that this new glove you are talking 
about will fit a hand like that of Mr. Sikes, the chairman from Florida, 
and this hand that I have here? 

I try it and that is right. 

Anything more on the glove? 

Mr. Kruxrcet. That concludes my presentation on the glove, sir. 

The committee will recall that during the demonstration 

Mr. Fioop. Are these gloves now research and development with 
the troops ? 

Mr. Krurcen. No, sir. They are still in the experimental stage 
and they are being further tested for acceptability. 

Mr. Mitier. What about the cost? 

Mr. Kruxrcet. The experimental glove cost us $1.25 a pair as com- 
pared to $1 a pair for the standard glove. We feel in large-scale 
procurement that differential will be narrowed so that both gloves 
should cost approximately the same. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, if you get into mass production there 
will be a comparable cost? 

Mr. Kruscex. That is our opinion, sir. 

Colonel Fogarty. In light of Mr. Flood’s line of questioning, it ap- 
pears this would be a production boon in case of expansion. 

Mr. Fioop. The saving will be in production, distribution, storing, 
and other distribution problems rather than in dollars? 

Colonel Fogarty. There is a tremendous production potential, 
too, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

a held off the record.) 

Yolonel Fogarty. The glove you have before you, Mr. Chairman, 
is an insert. As far as my knowledge is concerned it is not worn as 
a separate item of dress. It is worn under the shell leather, which 
combination gives in our opinion warmth and protection which would 
be superior to the cotton glove which I am familiar with and which 
you mentioned off the record. 

One of the advantages you found in the cotton glove is not in ex- 
treme cold but in normal cold. If they are wet they dry easily. 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is one of the advantages in the sports world 
as far as the glove is concerned. 

I think I have covered the fact that it is an insert rather than a 

love. 
: Mr. Srxes. Why couldn’t it be used as a glove? What do you use 
in intermediate weather, which does not require a heavy glove? 

Colonel Fogarty. A leather shell, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. A leather shell is uncomfortable and it may be clumsy. 
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Colonel Focarry. For work requiring a special glove we would have 
a work glove of canvas and leather, depending on the type of activity 
that the individual is engaged in, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. A glove of this type is preferable to a canvas and leather 

love for temperate climates. You have more freedom of action in 
this glove. You may not have as much durability, but you have more 
warmth in this glove. 

There is a durable fleece-lined cotton glove which costs 35 cents 
retail anywhere. It is a very practical glove and it might do every- 
thing this dollar glove is doing. 

Have you experimented with it? I am not trying to tell you what 
kind of glove to use. I have tried all kinds of gloves, from the 
expensive ones to inexpensive ones, and the cotton-fleece glove suits 
me best for outdoor use. 

Mr. Krvuecex. If the chairman will permit, I will be glad to fur- 
nish the information with regard to the differentials between the fleece 
glove and this one here. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COMPARISON BETWEEN FLEECE GLOVE AND EXPERIMENTAL GLOVE 


Prior to the adoption of the present‘standard glove of 75-percent wool and 
25-percent nylon, gloves made from numerous types of woven and knitted cotton 
and wool fabrics were evaluated. It was found that in providing the combat 
soldier with the protection required against rain, snow, and cold weather, 
gloves containing wool afford much greater protection. 

Wear tests have established that the knitted gloves made from wool and nylon 
far surpass the cotton gloves in durability. 

As wool is inherently fire resistant, the present standard glove affords much 
better protection to the soldier in modern warfare from the hazard of fire than 
do cotton gloves which are flammable. The wool-nylon glove, even though 
it costs more initially, is much cheaper in the long run than the relatively poor 
wearing cotton glove. With the developing of the stretch-type glove, the num- 
ber of sizes can be reduced from 5 to 2 with further savings to the Government 
by reducing the storing, shipping, and issuing costs. 


ARCTIC UNIFORM 


Mr. Krurcer. The committee will recall during the demonstration 
of the Arctic-combat uniform there still remained a problem area; 
namely, protection of the hands against environment without loss of 
dexterity or functionality. 

The current items of handwear for the Arctic uniform consists of 
a wool mitten with a trigger finger, a shell with a leather palm, and 
an Arctic mitten. [Witness demonstrates articles of wear. | 

This last mitten I have put on serves primarily as a hand warmer. 
Accordingly when the soldier requires dexterity he must remove this 
mitten in order to get the proper dexterity that is required in order to 
fire his rifle or do ordinary manipulations. 

This glove also has one disadvantage in that when not actually on 
the hand it hangs on the side, interferes with the individual’s motion 
if he is sliding or crawling, and has the possibility of getting snow 
inside of this glove. Then when.you put your hand in and warm 
up the glove the snow melts and you have a wet glove on the inside. 

In order to get around this disadvantage the Quartermaster Corps 
is currently experimenting with an Arctic parka that has a muff 
type extension on it. 
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Mr. Fioop. The witness now is showing the committee a three-quar- 
ter length parka, and in the lower extremity of the sleeves to the elbow 
there is obviously encased a covering for the hand which is in the 
same nature as the separate mitten heretofore described. The ad- 
vantage of the parka apparently is that the outer casing warming 
mitten which has to be removed for manipulation, as described by 
the witness before, is now actually built into the lower forearm of 
the parka itself and it cannot become detached. 

Mr. Krusgcet. The extension is a small extension of the sleeve, 
The muff itself is filled with waterfowl feather and down. To warm 
the hands the soldier simply withdraws his hand into the muff. 
If he needs dexterity, a quick extension of the hand provides him 
with the necessary dexterity. 

Since the muff and the hand-warming device are part of the parka 
itself it cannot be lost. 

Second since it is part of the parka itself, snow cannot get inside 
of this when you crawl along, or the possibility of snow getting 
inside this is very much less. 

Third we estimate that the cost of providing this sleeve on the 
parka is approximately $4 as compared with approximately $8 for 
a pair of these gloves. 

Mr. Srxes. You have two less items of apparel to keep up with, also. 

Mr. Krurcen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That has possibilities. That big clumsy glove would 
get in a man’s way. 

Mr. Froop. The chairman is referring to the detachable glove, of 
course ¢ 

Mr. Stes. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TENTAGE 


Mr. Krurcei. Another area which may be of interest to the com- 
mittee is the current development underway in the field of tentage. 
The current emphasis on maximizing the Army’s airborne capa- 
bility has led to the requirement for a command-post tent which is 
easily transported, minimum in weight, and requires little time for 
erection. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Krurcet. The standard command-post tent in the supply sys- 
fem weights approximately 257 pounds, has a cube of 9.9 cubic feet, 
and requires a crew of 4 to erect the tent with an erection time of 
approximately 30 minutes. 

This is a picture of our current command-post tent. 

The tent, command-post, currently under development for airborne 
operations weighs only 18 pounds as compared to 257 pounds, has a 
cube of 1.5 cubic feet as compared to 9.9 cubic feet. 

The experimental tent requires only 1 man for erection within a 
lapsed time of 5 minutes. 

he standard command-post tent costs approximately $280 as com- 
pared to an estimated cost of $58 for the experimental tent. 

The experimental tent is sufficiently light in weight and of such size 
that if necessary a paratrooper could jump with this tent from aircraft. 
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The tent depicted has a fabric covering, although experiments are 
going on in unwoven fabrics with polyethylene laminate over the 
surface. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you throw a fly on this? 

Mr. Krurcet. This tent has a liner on the inside which is separated 
from the outer shell of the tent’ itself so you have an airspace insu- 
lating barrier between the outer surface and the inner surface. 
~ Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I direct your attention to the picture of the experi- 
mental tent you are showing us without any ropes of any sort at all 
exposed. What is this white front here? 

r. Krurceu. That is a liner, sir, in order to provide an airspace 
insulator between the outer shell and the inner tittce of the tent. 

Mr. Fioop. That isa cross section you are showing me here ¢ 

Mr. Krvrcer. That is a view through the doorway of the tent, where 
the liner is closed on the inside of the tent. 

The. frame of this particular structure is shaped similar to that of 
an umbrella in that the ribs of the tent fold down. When you want 
to erect the tent it is a question of springing the frame and setting 
it. up. 

r. Froop. What about flammability ? 

Mr. Krurcen. The inside and outside fabric are fire-resistant 
treated. 

Mr. Fioop. What about weather ? 

Mr. Krurce.. They have a water-resistant treatment on the out- 
side so that they are watershedding. 

Mr. Mituer. How do you anchor this umbrella-like proposition? 
Is it staked down? How does the framework remain fixed so it will 
not blow away? 

Mr. Krurcet., That is anchored with pins going down into the 
ground. 

General Denniston. We have had rugged experience with this. 
This tent was developed at the specific request of the commanding 
general of the 101st Airborne Division in order to get weight and cube 
down to the minimum. 

Mr. Fioop. Who has that outfit? 

General Denniston. General Sherburne. He appeared here not 
too long ago. They have given it rugged tests and they are very happy 
with it. We are trying to produce experimentally as many more as 
we can. 

Mr. Fioop. By command-post tent, that would be used at what 
level ? 

General Denniston. To include battalion, I believe. 

Mr. Fioop. Down to and including battalion ? 

General Denniston. That would be my guess at the moment. At 
the same time we are working with the same people to provide a little 
command-post tent not much bigger than the conventional pup tent 
which will give a commander enough shelter so that in the rain you 
can open up a map and work on the map. 

They weigh a matter of just 2 or 3 pounds. 

This is possibly a good time to mention that the speed of maneuver 
expected of a division like the 101st requires an absolute minimum 
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of weight and cube of the necessary supporting equipment. They 
have been of considerable help in nudging us forward to produce 
it for them. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly if you satisfy them you will satisfy everybody, 

General Denniston. That is right. If we can make it work for 
them, and it is producible, it will be good for the whole Army, 

Mr. Mrier. It will be useful in the expected highly dispersed war- 
fare, anywhere that one can look ata map without rain getting on 
it; it would be usable in all sorts of situations. 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t notice any outlet for heating equipment of any 
kind. Is there any danger about that? I see no outlets of any sort 
in this new tent. 

Mr. Kruneen. There is no requirement that heating equipment can 
be used at the moment or should be used. 

Mr. Stes. Presumably there could be circumstances where you 
would require heating equipment in connection with that tent. Is it 
adaptable for use with heating equipment ? 

Mr. Kruscen. Yes, sir. An outlet could be put into a tent whereby 
a stack or a ventilator could be incorporated into the tent in order to 
provide the necessary ventilation. 

Mr. Sixes. The material is such that such an installation would 
provide no particular problem ? 

Mr. Krueger. That is correct. 

General Denniston. Almost everything about the functioning of 
this tent is what the people in the field want. We are sure when we 
get their formal reports that any requirement that it does not meet 
will be covered. We want to design it not from the theorist’s point 
of view but from the point of view of the man who is commanding 
and fighting on the ground. 

Mr. Fioop. So far what chief thing is the matter with it? 

General Denniston. I spent a couple of days with General Sher- 
burne looking over these things and other things. He is so high 
in his praise of it I am afraid he is neglecting so far to mention any- 
thing wrong. There must be defects and things we can improve, but 
they are so pleased with it, all they want at the moment is as many 
more as we can provide. 

Mr. Mize. I can understand in many cases, particularly with this 
airborne concept, the desirability of having it small. It is about half 
as small as the standard job. However, there would be cases where 
more space would be desirable. Is this susceptible of being blown 
up to a larger model? 

Mr. Krurcer. We are experimenting on larger models. 

General Denniston. They have been willing to sacrifice every kind 
of convenience to get the bare minimum weight and cube that will 
just barely take care of their most basic needs. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be the prime reason, but at the same time 
if it works it could be very desirable for a larger setup because it is so 
much lighter and quicker to set up. 

General Denniston. The next step would be to develop a size for 
a corps headquarters. This apparently takes care of the division 
and lower. We could go very easily to a larger one for a corps or 
field army headquarters. 
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Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Krurcev. This concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM FOR ADOPTION OF ARMY GREEN UNIFORM 


General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, I am ‘glad to inform the com- 
mittee that the program for adoption of the army green uniform has 
been advanced from the schedule planned at the time of last year’s 
hearing. Issue of 1 army green uniform to new personnel will begin 
for the personnel entering the Army on or after July 1, 1957, 3 months 
earlier than the planned date of October 1, 1957, in the schedule of a 
year ago. Issue of two army green uniforms to new personnel and 
complete conversation to the new uniform will begin October 1, 1958, 
or 1 year earlier than was planned last year. 

I ee say at this point that the reason for that is that we have 
been able to reduce our assets of the OD-33 uniform at a greater rate 
than we have anticipated. 

Mr. Sixes. How was that accomplished, General ? 

General Denniston. The demand was greater than we had antici- 

ated. We anticipated minimum demands. We really used as a 
eis only the rate of induction into the Army knowing that eve 
man who came ir: would receive two of those uniforms. That was all 
we could count on. We have requirements for the Republic of Korea 
Army that have developed. We knew they were there but we could 
not count on them. I think that there have been more sales of the 
uniform to individuals who by their own volition get a new uniform 
than we had anticipated. Colonel Fogarty, would you want to ex- 
pand that? 

Colonel Fogarty. Colonel Barefield will discuss that. 

General Denniston. Colonel Barefield will cover it. This com- 
mittee has been most cag’ irguiany to us in this program and I thought 
it only fair to tell you that we are sure we are going to make this 
conversion at an absolute minimum cost to the taxpayer in obsolete 
uniforms that we will then have to dispose of for whatever we can 
get. With your permission, Colonel Barefield will give you some 
more details on that. 

Colonel Barerietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
There are two main factors in our army green program—first, the 
reduction of assets of the old uniform, the olive-drab uniform, and 
at the supply position of the new uniform, the army green uni- 
orm. 

REDUCTION OF ASSETS OF OLD UNIFORM 


The first of these, the reduction of assets. of the OD-33 uniform is 
shown on this chart. In June 1954, a total of $123.4 million of OD-33 
assets were on hand. Of this total $30.2 million were in textiles, and 
$93.2 million were in end items. The textiles have never been a prob- 
lem because we can use that material as a part of the field uniform. It 
is the $93.2 million of end items that had to be reduced to $5 million 
before we could adopt the army green uniform. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by textiles ? 

Colonel Barertetp. The fabric, itself, sir, not made up into gar- 
ments. 
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By the end of December last year, the quarter just ended, we had 
reduced the total of OD-33 end items to $20.3 million. Projecting 
this ahead to the end of September 1958, through normal ‘Army 
usage and through sale to the Republic of Korea Army for their 
1957-58 maintenance requirements, we will have reduced the total to 
$4 million in OD-33 assets of which $2.9 million is the end item. 

Mr. Srxes. If we continue to supply the ROK Army in the future, 
will we supply them the green uniform or will we have to go back 
into iter tea of the OD uniform in order to supply them ? 

Colonel Barerrep. Sir, they have indicated that beginning with 
their fiscal year 1959 program they want only textiles. They will 
fabricate the uniforms themselves. So we may be buying OD-33 
color material for them but they will make the uniforms themselves. 

Colonel Focarry. And with their funds, sir, not with Army money, 

General Denniston. I think this might be the time to state that it 
is our intention that no one but United States Army personnel will 
wear the army green uniform. 

Mr. Srxes. I am delighted to hear that. That has been indicated in 
the past, and I hope that it will continue to be true. Altogether too 
many people have had access to the old Army uniform. I hope you 
will reserve this one for the use of the United States Army 
exclusively. 

General Denniston. I might amend that to the degree of honorably 
discharged or separated people who under certain conditions are 
authorized to wear the uniform. 

Mr, Srxes. I understand. 

Mr. Mrrxer. One of the excellent things about this is that it is a 
new start. Many of our shades of khaki and OD were m common use, 
and it would certainly be a wonderful thing if this color could be 
distinctively reserved for United States Army. 

Mr. Froop. By end items what are we talking about, Colonel; 
trousers and jackets or what? 

Colonel Barerretp. Trousers, jackets, and caps. 

Mr. Foon. Just the three items? 

Colonel Barertetp. That is right, sir. 

Insofar as the reduction of assets is concerned we are in a position 
to adopt the new uniform officially as of October-1, 1958. 


SUPPLY POSITION OF NEW UNIFORM 


In the supply position of the army green uniform this series of 
charts will show our present status. The colored sections are 1-year 
periods beginning concurrently with the wearing of the winter uni- 
form each year, actually beginning October 1 each year and ending 
September 30 of the following year. On October 1, 1956, the army 
green uniform was made available for sale at quartermaster clothing 
stores throughout the world, to be worn optionally off duty. Except 
for the Military District of Washington, less Fort Belvoir, it may be 
worn optionally on duty. 

Mr. Foon. By all ranks? 

Colonel Barerretp. At the beginning of the program by officers 
and warrant officers only. As of January 1 it was opened up to en- 
listed personnel. 
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Based on the decision and the very recent move up of the program 
as General Denniston mentioned, on July 1, 1957, we will begin to 
issue one army green uniform to new inductees and new enlistees and 
will issue the uniform to personnel returning from Korea where they 
are not on the clothing allowance system, but are on the issue-in-kind 
system. 

Then on October 1, 1957, the army green uniform becomes the op- 
tional on-duty uniform for enlisted men except in formation. In for- 
mation the OD-33 uniform will continue to be worn by enlisted 
personnel, 

The army green uniform becomes mandatory for officers on Octo- 
ber 1, 1957. 

On October 1, 1958, the issue of two army green uniforms will begin 
to new personnel. The issue of OD-33 will be discontinued. e 
army green uniform becomes the formation uniform and therefore the 
officially adopted uniform. The OD-33 uniforms may be worn op- 
tionally on duty. The wear-out period for the OD-33 uniform starts 
at that time, and on October 1, 1960, the OD-33 uniform becomes 
obsolete. 

Mr. Fioop. What style of cap does the enlisted man get with the 
green uniform ? 

Colonel Barerrtetp. He gets the service cap, the peaked cap, and a 
garrison cap, the overseas-type cap. 

Mr. Foon. Is the overseas-type cap going to be of the same green 
color. 

Colonel Barertetp. The same thing, the same material exactly. 

Colonel Focarty. I have one of mine here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Denniston. Mr. Riley, I think I see what you are driving 
at. We have today and will continue to have a difficult problem in 
giving every man worldwide the size he requires with a very minimum 
mventory with which to do it. We are making adjustments. We are 
making large sizes into medium sizes, and regulars into shorts, and in 
different numbered sizes it will just go the opposite. We are going to 
have problems, but the only way to avoid that is to keep large stocks 
and then have them absolutely dead and worthless or relatively worth- 
less at the end. We think we can keep the Army clothed. That is the 
number one thing that we have todo. As Mr. Flood mentioned about 
the socks, economy is fine but if you do not accomplish that basic 
purpose you have lost all the economy. We feel that we can keep 
the Army clothed and at the same time come down to an absolute 
minimum residual stock at the end. 

Mr. Mituer. Your problem is that you have to keep all necessary 
sizes in the OD-33.to be able to issue them up to the Ist of October of 
1958 ? 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. After that you can issue green whenever you have it? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Colonel Focarty. Sir, there is so much detail in connection with the 
accomplishment and trying to retain this stock at a low level. General 
Denniston has covered the most important one. Secondary in impor- 
tance would be the fact that we are concentrating this stock in seven 
stations in the continental United States and generally one in each 
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overseas command. So a soldier in an area not supported by this 
station gets his supply through individual requisitions through the 
post quartermaster. Those are the steps that we have had to take to 
have the minimum inventory. 


ACCEPTANCE OF NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Srxus. May I ask you a question at that point? We have heard 
glowing reports, very favorable reports, about this uniform almost 
from the time it was first proposed, and this committee has shared 
the obvious enthusiasm for a new uniform and for this particular 
uniform. It now has been in use for a number of months, at least 
by certain individuals, and I would like to know what weaknesses 
have shown up, what objections have been raised. I am not talking 
about the first objection that was raised in some quarters, that this 
is a. Prussian staff uniform, but the objections that might come about 
regarding wear, comfort, any other things that might not be known 
to the committee which have become known by the people who wear 
the uniform. If there are any weaknesses that are valid, they should 
be showing up. Is there anyone here who can comment on that? 

Colonel Foearry. Mr. Sikes, the uniform is gaining in acceptance 
from enlisted personnel, from officers and from the women, which I 
think has an important sidelight. 

If I may for just a moment go off the record for personal reasons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Fogarry. I know of an officer who has worn the uniform 
5 weeks to overcome the comment that it could not retain its press and 
its neat military appearance. Even after this period of time it re- 
tained its shape and a good semblance of crease and press. 

Mr. Miiier. How does it react to spots and cleaning? Do things 
which are dropped on the uniform show up more or less as compared 
with the old officer’s uniform ? 

Colonel Fogarty. It shows much less, sir, because of the color. 
Spotting is not nearly so noticeable. As General Denniston pointed 
out to me the other day, I think most of us overclean our uniforms 
rather than pressing. We wear them 2 or 3 days and send them to 
the cleaners. Because of the minimum charge presently in effect gen- 
erally for cleaning, we have it cleaned and pressed. This is a uniform 
that I have worn all year and wore before the committee last year. 
It is one that was worn for quite a period of time. Normally it is 
cleaned every week. That is not in a selected establishment, inci- 
dentally, but normal cleaning establishments that our enlisted person- 
nel would utilize. 

Mr. Mirier. Are the colors fast, and cleaning fluids do not leave 
bare spots ? 

Colonel Fogarty. That iscorrect. It is very fast, sir. 

General Denniston. I can illustrate one thing. This is a more 
tailored coat. 

Mr. Miuirr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Denniston. I have been in the habit, as many do, of carry- 
ing a pack of cigarettes in my pocket. I put them in there and you 
san see that that bulge shows and tends to throw this out a little. I 
think we are going to have to start carrying flat cigarette cases. We 
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have had a little difficulty even without that. There is a tape that 
down inside here. In cleaning everything shrinks some. We 

ow that. The tape will not shrink quite exactly the same as the 
wool material and it will have a tendency to pull up. This can be 
corrected. This was bought off the shelf at Fort McNair with minor 
modifications to fit me. I left it that way deliberately to show that we 
do have problems. We have not licked this whole thing, and we will 
not until every soldier in the Army is wearing it and we find out just 
what we have to do to make it fit the maximum number of individuals. 

Mr. Sr«es. I take it the problems you have mentioned are those 
that would be associated with any change of uniform and are not 
problems which are alarming or discouraging to the people who are 
wearing the new uniform ? 

General Denniston. We do not have the facts yet, but the test will 
be when we can get the statistics to show what percent of the indi- 
vidual soldiers of their own volition come in and buy this. They 
buy it out of their uniform allowance. When they go into the store 
they are paying their own cash. When we get the figures during 
these optional periods as to how many soldiers go in and buy the 
uniform and put it on, we will know whether we have a uniform they 
like or not, but I do not think we will know factually until then. We 
have had some indication. 

GARRISON CAPS 


Mr. Fioop. I want to talk again about the cap for the enlisted man. 
Is the style of the garrison cap for the enlisted man the same as the 
officer’s style except it does not have the “scrambled eggs” on the 


visor or anything like that? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is just a plain cap with a black visor. It is the same 
so-called Luftwaffe model ; is it not ? 

General Denniston. This is our Quartermaster cap [indicating]. 
The only difference is the decoration on the visor. That is fur felt. 

Mr. Froop. The strap across the front of the cap over the visor 
and between the insignia is, of course, black on the enlisted person- 
nel’s cap, I presume ? 

General Denniston. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. For officers it is gold. What is the average price of 
the cap for the enlisted personnel ? 

Colonel Bareriretp. About $4.75. 

General Denniston. There is one thing which has not been point- 
ed out. The officer’s cap is fur felt. The enlisted man’s cap is made 
of the same cloth as his uniform. 

Colonel Focarry. The price is $4.90, sir. And this one is $4.30, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By “this one” you refer to the overseas cap. What about 
the “scrambled eggs” on the visor of this officer’s cap? Of what is 
that made? 

Colonel Focarry. Gold bullion, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no alternative to gold bullion for the “seram- 
bled eggs” ? 

General Denniston. Not at this moment, but there are several 
materials being developed which we hope will be satisfactory and will 
not tarnish. 
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Mr. Fioop. And will not cost as much ? 
General Denniston. Will not cost nearly as much. I will not 
mention trade names because I am not sure I know them, but we 
have all seen the metallic thread that is woven into the upholstery 
of automobiles and ladies’ gowns. That so far is the best, but it tends 
to bind on the sleeve, and the stripe on the trousers will not take a 
real hot iron. We are not sufficiently satisfied with it. 

Mr. Fioop, What, does this cap that I hold in my hand, this offi- 
cer’s cap with the gold “scrambled eggs” and the fur felt and every- 
thing else, cost ? 

Colonel Fogarry. $19.25. 

General Denniston. That is the Quartermaster sale price. 

Mr. Mituer. The gold on the visor goes on at field grade? 

Colonel Foaarry. ‘Field grade and general officer. 

Mr. Mitier. What is the company officer’s cap ? 

Colonel Fogarty. The gold band, without the “scrambled eggs.” 

Mr. Miter. The gold strip. What does that cost? 

Colonel Focarry. $13.25, sir. 

Mr. Mier. In other words, the gold visor is really the most ex- 
pensive part of it. 

Colonel Barertetp. The company cap is $13.25. 

Mr. Mutter. The company grade officer’s cap is $13.25 ? 

Colonel BAreEFteLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And the field or general officer’s cap is $19.25. 

Colonel BarerteiD. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. That makes a break of about $6 for the gold leaf. 

Mr. Fioop. Of what is the visor made on this field grade officer’s 
cap ? 

Colonel Focarty. That is a felt backing, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the enlisted personnel ? 

Colonel Focarry. Leather, solid leather. 

Mr. Foon, So the enlisted personnel is a black, solid leather visor? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. While the officer personnel, regardless of grade, is black 
felt visor ? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. The only difference between the com- 
pany grade cap and the enlisted man, except for the fur felt, is the 
gold chin strap. 

Mr. Fxioop. High-ranking officers have the black felt visor that I 
now hold in my hand here? 

Colonel Foearty. That is correct, a black felt backing. 

Mr. Froop. What about summer wear! You do not wear this fur 
felt cap all year round. 

General Denniston. This will be our year-round cap starting May 
1, next, the coming May 1. , 

Mr. Mitter, With the tropical worsted uniform, too? 

General Denniston. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Will that look well ? 

General Denniston. Approximately the same as the Air Force blue 
cap with their tropical worsted. 

Colonel Foearry. It is a good contrast, sir. 
Mr. Srees. That does not look good. 
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General Denniston. Could I go off the record because this is way 
beyond me? 

(1)iscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkes. When does this cap become mandatory for winter and 
summer ¢ 

General Denniston. Next May, sir. We will start wearing that 
with our summer uniform when we change here the Ist of May. 

Mr..Srxes. I have always thought that ‘the Air Force made a mnis- 
take insofar as appearance is concerned when they wear their winter 
cap with their summer uniform, and I think the Army will be doing 
the same thing if it adopts that policy. 

Mr..F oop. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. 

General Denniston. We have some people who figure that the 
darker color is enough warmer to make it a nonsatisfactory summer 
color. I personally c cannot feel that way. 

Mr. Fioop. That has been, I think, eliminated. That used to be the 
concept for years in men’s s clothing, but in the last 3 or 4 years you see 
all of these dark-colored tropical weights which have induced more 
and more civilian men to wear tropic val weight clothing. The only 
kind of tropical weight you could get for generations was white or 
light colors, and there were obvious problems about white and light 
colors in civilian life. But in the last 3 or 4 years there has been de- 
veloped a great market and there will be this summer for dark colors 
in the very lightest kind of material. They are far more popular, to 
the extent that in a few years white tropical weights, I think, will be 
eliminated. It is a rare thing to see now white lightweights. The 
dark-colored lightweights are taking over the market. 

When an officer wears white at his discretion in summer, as he has a 
right to do, he of course does not wear this green cap with white. 

General Dennisron. No, sir. 

Colonel Gitiy. He wears the white cap. 

Mr. Fioop. He wears the regulation white cap. 

General Denniston. Officers will still require as many as three caps. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the officer in whites be permitted to wear “scram- 
bled eggs” on the visor of his white cap ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why was it decided to have the same amount of gold 
braid on the field officer’s and the general officer’s cap visor ? 

General Denniston. The original cap had the gold braid all around, 
the same as we have on our blue caps. There were schools of thought 
which wanted to take all the gold braid off this cap because it is a 
working cap. It isa duty cap, ‘not a dress cap. The compromise was 
to relieve the generals of about $20 worth of additional gold braid. 
I believe that my blue cap cost me $60 and I can get this one for $19.25. 
They are really comparable caps. 

Mr. Srxes. Was there at any time under discussion a plan to have 
less gold braid on the visor of the field-grade officer’s cap ? 

Colonel Foearty. No, sir; there was not. The thing that makes the 
general distinctive from other officers is the wide band on his sleeves 
and a two-striped affairs on his trousers rather than the single one. 

Mr. Foon. wo forgot the very important thing, did you not? 

Colonel Focarty. And the stars on his shoulders. 
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Mr. Miuier. As one of the members of this committee I would like 
to have it on record that as a committee we would like to have the cap 
match the summer uniform. 

Mr. Froop. I agree with that. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently the committee is in full agreement. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go to that overseas cap. 

General Denniston. In line with Mr. Sikes’ questions I would 
like to mention that originally there was to be gold on the sleeves and 
gold on the trousers for all officers. That went by the board at the 
same time as the general’s distinctive caps as being just too much for 
a working, every day, duty uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. Just one more question about the cap. What insignia 
does the enlisted man wear on the new green uniform cap? 

Colonel Fogarty. The round gold 

Mr. Fioop. Medallion ? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; the same as he now wears. 


INSIGNIA 


Mr. Fioop. What about all the “costume jewelry” that you have on 
there, insignia of rank, grade, outfit, and so on ? 

Colonel Focarry. It is the same, sir. The enlisted man’s chevron 
is gold with a green background, which I believe we showed the com- 
mittee last year, 

Mr. Mirier. Chevrons? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; the chevrons for NCO’s. 


Mr. Fioop. The metal is all the same? 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There will be no black lacquer or anything of that sort, 
all gold and green. That is the motif all the way through for all 
rank and grades? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 


OVERSEAS CAP 


Mr. Fioop. Put on that overseas cap. This is the traditional United 
States Army so-called overseas cap ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir; I should like to point out, too, sir, the 
quality built into the cap. 

Mr. Froop. It is made from the same quality material as the uni- 
form itself? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. General Taylor has directed that the 
crown of this cap be worn on a straight line without the peaks. If I 
may show you. 

Mr. Fioop. It cannot be made to crack ? 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. I notice you have no insignia on your cap. I assume 
it is intended to wear insignia on the cap as with previous uniforms? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I was about to ask that. There will be on the cap an 
insignia ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There is a thin gold braid on the edging? 
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Colonel Foeartry. That is correct, sir. A few of these caps were 
procured without the braid in the early part of this program for sale 
to officers. Normally the blue braid will be removed and the gold 
will be placed on so we again have one item in the system. 

Mr. Froop. And it is gold and green. You maintain that color 
scheme ¢ 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. In that connection, Colonel, in the old days it was 
customary, for instance, that the infantry had a light blue, the artil- 
lery red, and soon. Are they all going to be the same now? 

Colonel Foearty. They will all be the same now, sir. 

Mr. Mintzer. And the officer’s braid will be the same as the enlisted 
man’s? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. It will be gold on the officer’s and the 
blue-green for all enlisted men. 

Colonel Barerrevp. There is a difference in braid. Officers’ braids 
are different. Silver and black for warrant officers, gold and black 
for officers, and solid gold for general officers. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the thin line? 

Colonel Barerreip. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. That is about what it has been before, is it not? 

Colonel Barerrecp. Yes, sir; for officers. But enlisted are all the 
same, the blue-green braid. 

Mr. Fioop. When will this overseas cap properly be worn? 

Colonel BareFie.. Sir, by officers or enlisted men ? 

Mr. Fioop. Begin with officers. 

Colonel Barerrevp. By officers only when a shirt is worn as the 
outer garment as when you are wearing the summer uniform, shirt 
and trousers, or when you are in travel status. 

Mr. Fioop. What about enlisted personnel ? 

Colonel Barerrmeip. The enlisted personnel at the direction of the 
commanding officer, whichever cap he prescribes for the formation. 
To my knowledge there is no restriction on general duty. 

Mr. Muter. Off duty can an enlisted man wear that hat at any 
time ? 

Colonel Barertetp. Yes, sir; either cap. 


NEW SHIRT 


Mr. Srxes. You should discuss the new shirt. The new shirt is a 
different shade from the shirt worn with the olive-drab uniform. 

Colonel Barertetp. This is the new shirt that I have on. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness is now comparing the color of the shirt 
worn with the new green uniform with another officer who is wearing 
the old style officer’s khaki and olive-drab uniform. The color of the 
old-style shirt is obviously a darker shade of khaki, I would say, defi- 
nitely a khaki color, and an olive-drab tie. 

Colonel Barertetp. The new color is shade 46, sir. It has no name, 
just the number. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you call the other old shade? 

Colonel Barerretp. Shade 1. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the khaki shade, worn with an olive drab tie? 

Colonel Barerreip. Right. 
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Mr. Fioop. The new green uniform is shade 46 and is worn with a 
black tie. Shade 46 is several degrees lighter in color than the old- 
style khaki shirt and, as a matter of fact, does not look khaki at all. 
It looks to be more of a pale greenish gray rather than khaki, 

Colonel Bareriexp. It was selected to be compatible with the color 
of the uniform, sir. 


CAMPAIGN RIBBONS AND INSIGNIA 


Mr. Froop. Obviously, Is there any complaint about the “fruit 
salad” badges you wear, regimental and divisional indications, and 
merit awards on the new green? Has anybody complained about the 
way it looks? Does it look as well as it does with the olive drab or the 
old issue? Personally I think it looks much, much better. 

Colonel Foearry. It is sharper, sir. Would you not agree to that? 

Mr. Fioop, That is a good military word. It is sharper looking. 
I cannot translate that. 

Colonel Fogarty. In contrast. A better contrast. 


SHOES 


Mr. Fioop. Yes, it looks much better. What about the shoe busi- 
ness? You told us about your chart on phasing out the old-style 
khaki and OD uniforms. You also have a phasing-out problem on 
brown shoes, have you not? 

Colonel Barerrevp. Sir, on the low quarter shoes the Army went 
into the black shoe September 1 last year. The shoes in the hands of 
troops were dyed by the individuals and stocks on hand in the quar- 
termaster depots were dyed. 

Mr. Froop. Then you will phase out the shoe problem much earlier 
than the cloth problem? 

Colonel Barerteip. It is already phased out. 

Mr. Fioop. We are in the black now? 

Colonel BArertetp. Right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. At least as far as shoes are concerned. 

Colonel Barerreitp. Right, sir. Boots will be different. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean, boots? 

Colonel Barertetp. Combat boots. They do not dye as readily as do 
the low quarter shoes, so we will phase them in as the size of the old 
russets run out, 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF OLD STOCKS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me again the amount of textiles and the amount of 
end products on hand as of September 1, 1958, when use of the new 
uniforms is required. 

_ Colonel Barertep. $1.1 million of textiles and $2.9 million of end 
items. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all that you will have left of the old uniforms as 
of that date ? 

Colonel Barerterp. Right, sir. 

Mr. Stxzs. Is it proposed to dispose of those items in surplus through 
surplus sales or in what way ? 
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Colonel Barerte.p. Sir, a combination of that and reserve for future 
Republic of Korea requirements and things of that nature. 

eneral Denniston. I would like to speak on that, if I may? 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Denniston. The day that the old uniform is no longer worn 
by any member of the Armed Forces 

Mr. Fioop. Of the United States. 

General Denniston. Of the United States. 

Mr. Mitter. That is 1960 I believe? 

General Denniston. That will be 1960. It is my opinion that we 
should hold from surplus sale those distinctive uniforms. Weare talk- 
ing only about the coat or the aoe and the cap. The trousers we can 
use with our field uniform. They are the same material, not the same 
color. But that uniform is made to be worn under an outer shell so 
we think we can compromise that. I feel if we hold the jacket until 
the United States Army does not care who wears that jacket and then 
dribble them out to the surplus market a few at a time, we can get a 
pretty fair price for them; but not while we put any bar on their use. 

Mr. Srses. It appears that you have made a very economical transi- 
tion from the old uniform to the new. I really feel that it has been a 
significant accomplishment for which the Army deserves much credit. 


ISSUE OF NEW UNIFORM TO RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Mixier. Could I ask one question there, Mr. Sikes, in line with 
what you were talking about ¢ 

How will National Guard use or, to a certain extent, Organized Re- 
serves use after 1960 affect the situation? Do you expect to have 
National Guard units changed over to green by that time also? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. Every member of the United States 
Army, Regular, Reserve, or National Guard, will wear the same 
uniform. 

Mr. Muturr. It occurs to me because they are not used so long, so 
constantly, that there might be a situation where your present uniforms 
would last longer in the civilian components than they do with the 
people who are wearing the uniform practically every day. I was 
wondering if that created a special problem. 

General Denniston. It do not believe so. I cannot factually estab- 
lish it, but they have fewer uniforms unless they go out on their 
own, they are issued fewer uniforms, and therefore the balance should 
come somewhere, but I think the important thing is not to have them 
put in the position of being second-class soldiers by wearing the old 
uniform and another group are first-class soldiers with the new 
uniform. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is very important. 

General Denniston. I think it is probably worth X dollars. 

Mr. Forp. Lam sure of that. 

General Denniston. For their morale, for that alone. 


OVERCOATS 


Mr. Fioop. What about overcoats? 
General Denniston. No change is contemplated in the present over- 
coat. The normal issue field overcoat is more compatible, I would 
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say, than the present officers taupe colored overcoat with this uniform, 
At this moment there is no idea of changing the officers overcoat or 
the overcoat which he wears in the field. 

Mr. Fioop. What about scarves? Are they o. d.? 

Colonel Focarry. Scarves, sir, are author ized by the commanding 
officer covering the predominant color of the service. For instance, 
blue for the Infantry ; 

Mr. Fioop. What sock do you wear with this green uniform ? 

Colonel Foearry. Black, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is an o. d. sock, is it? That about enlisted 
personnel ? 

General Denniston. Not o. d. 

Colonel Fogarty. O. d. is olive drab and it is a shade of olive drab. 
It is a cotton sock, black, the same for enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Froop. Cotton black sock for enlisted personnel will be worn 
with the new green uniform. 

Colonel Gitity. That went into effect at the time we switched to 
black shoes in September of 1956. 

Mr. Foon. I certainly hope and wish and pray that the Ordnance 
people will take the same care of the ROK people that the quarter- 
master is—or says it is, anyhow 

General Denniston. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Does that complete your statement ? 





UNIFORM STOCK REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Barertetp. The red line shows the requirements to get into 
the uniform initially. The total required by September 30, 1959, is 
$3.8 million. That includes the requirements for the active Army, 
the components, and the ROTC. 

The brown dotted line is the industry production rate that we are 
attempting to maintain so as to prevent peaks and valleys in pro- 
curement that would occur if we bought against the requirement line. 
We are trying to get a steady flow of uniforms from contractors. As 
of the end of June of last year or, as of the contracts that are to be 
delivered by June of this year, 1957, we have made awards up to this 
rate of steady flow from contractors [indicating]. 

Mr. Srxzs. You are phasing out one uniform and you are stepping 
up production of another uniform. Presumably, there is a point at 
which stocks are at an unusually low level. 


ABILITY TO CLOTHE IN EVENT OF MOBILIZATION 


What would be your situation if a national emergency were to 
develop, requiring mobilization into service of many more hundreds 
of thousands of troops ? 

General Denniston. I would like to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a problem, but as different from previous or similar situations, we 
have the so-called field combat uniform, OG-—108, which is a present- 
able uniform. We would not like to use it since it is different from 
issue uniform that we give recruits or draftees when they come in. 
However, we can clothe them. 
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Mr. Stxrs. You can clothe them to fight but not to parade? 

General Denniston. That is approximately it. As you have seen 
in Korea, they have put on some nice parades and that is the best 
uniform they have. They look very, very good. We will be caught 
in a situation that could be difficult but, again, the answer to it is 
a tremendous expense which we do not feel is justified at this time. 
I would like to say just one more thing. 

The area between the dotted line and the red line can be interpreted 
to be overbuying because we are scheduling in faster than we have 
absolutely required. The principal reason for that is that in the past 
we have been rightfully criticized for buying an awful lot and then 
dropping off, and industry is in a situation of feast or famine with us. 

We are attempting to make the procurement a straight line projec- 
tion until we get to the point where we will then continue that, but ata 
lesser slope. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any record of complaints or criticism from 
the general public about this green uniform since you started to wear 
iton thestreets? Are there any files or record on that? 

General Denniston. I do not think there has been a single thing, 
except an occasional remark that it has a Prussian appearance. I 
have heard that from people that you can call the general public as 
distinguished from people in the service. 

Mr. Fioop. Probably people identify it with the Air Force. Whois 
going to talk about the WAC’s uniforms? 

Mr. Stxes. Have you finished this item ? 

General Denniston. I believe that you are finished, are you not? 

Colonel Barerretp. That is right. 


SUPPLY LEVELS 


Mr. Mitier. Your maximum oversupply will be about this June, will 
it not? 

General Denniston. Against the background of Mr. Sikes’ question, 
that is not oversupply. That is oversupply based only on current 
peacetime Army demands. 

Mr. Muixr. That phases out very rapidly in the next year? 

General Denniston. That is right. We are investing some money 
sooner than we absolutely would have to, but we think that if we can 
get this straight-line projection, we will get better uniforms and get 
them more cheaply. Remembering that this business is ninety-six- 
point-something small business, it is all the more important that these 
small-business people are not shut down than it is if we were dealing 
with the enormous corporations. 

Mr. Miuier. You will get better prices with a regular flow? 

General Denniston. That is right. We have had repeats where 
a contractor just finished one contract in time to bid on the next one 
and keep his line going. Obviously, he is going to bid less than he 
would if he had to start over again. Sometimes his competition-beats 
him, but, in general, it makes for much fairer competition. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that complete your statement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Barerretp. Yes. I was going to run into the point of pro- 
tecting the uniform, if you want me to. 

Mr. Stxes. Do that, please. 
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PROTECTING INTEGRITY OF NEW UNIFORM 


Colonel Barerrecp. The committee asked last year if the present 
legislation was sufficient. The law is sufficient. The enforcement of 
the law is difficult. It requires both the military and the civilian 
authorities to enforce it. There are three areas that must be con- 
trolled to preserve the integrity of the uniform. First, it must be 
kept from unauthorized persons, It must be correctly worn by the 
authorized persons and rejected fabrics and garments must be kept 
out of the surplus markets. These are the three areas where we 
have tried to cover ourselves in protecting the uniform. The Army 
has taken the following actions: We have issued instructions that 
rejected distinetive items, which includes coats and caps, be mutilated 
prior to sale. The previous procedure was to sell them through the 
property disposal unit and naturally they got into the surplus 
markets. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure that I understand. Rejects will be 
mutilated before sale? How? 

Colonel Barerimip. Chopped up and sold as waste wool rather 
than as garments. The sale of the uniform has been restricted to 
authorized members of the Army, Reserve components, and the 
ROTC. In the past, it has been a policy to sell to allied officers in 
a country for training the prescribed uniform. That has been done 
away with insofar as this new uniform is concerned. The professors 
of military science and tactics at schools have been directed to police 
the wearing of the uniform by ROTC students. That is where we 
have had mixed uniforms worn very often. Emphasis is being placed 
on proper and authorized wear of uniforms during the separation 
orientation of the person leaving the Army. They are instructed to 
wear the uniform that they take out of the Army with them. The 
national clothing associations and the tailoring associations have 
been requested to police their industry to insure that uniforms are 
sold only to authorized persons and that the uniforms being sold are 
in compliance with regulations. They have. given us wholehearted 
cooperation in going to their retailers with these instructions. 

Public Law 147 is being brought to the attention of the civil au- 
thorities and their assistance solicited in policing the law. 

Mr. Froop. What is Public Law 147? 

Colonel Barertetp. That is, sir, a part of the statute that prescribes 
who may wear the uniform and under what conditions. It is now in 
the United States Code (10 U.S. C. 771-774). 

Mr. Fioop. How long is it? 

Colonel Barerretp. The law, sir? 

Mr. Froop. How many words; eight pages, paragraphs, or what? 

Colonel Barerrexp. Sir, the part that has to do with the wearing 
of the uniform is about one page. 

Mr. Froop. We might put that into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. Please provide that for the record. 

(The requested material follows :) 
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TirLe 10, UNITED States CopE 


Section 771. Unauthorized wearing prohibited. 

Except as otherwise provided by law, no person except a member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, as the case may be, may wear— 

(1) the uniform, or a distinctive part of the uniform, of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps; or 

(2) a uniform any part of which is similar to a distinctive part of the 
uniform of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps. 

Section 772. When wearing by persons not on active duty authorized. 

(a) A member of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard may 
wear the uniform prescribed for the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard, as the case may be. 

(b) A member of the Naval Militia may wear the uniform prescribed for the 
Naval Militia. 

(c) A retired officer of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps may 
bear the title and wear the uniform of his retired grade. However, a retired 
officer of the Navy Nurse Corps may wear the uniform of her retired grade 
under such conditions as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. 

(d) A person who is discharged honorably or under honorable conditions 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps may wear his uniform while 
going from the place of discharge to his home, within three months after his 
discharge. 

(e) A person not on active duty who served honorably in time of war in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps may bear the title, and, when author- 
ized by regulations prescribed by the President, wear the uniform, of the highest 
grade held by him during that war. 

(f) While portraying a member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps, an actor in a theatrical or motion-picture production may wear the uni- 
arn of that armed force if the portrayal does not tend to discredit that armed 

orce. 

(g) An officer or resident of a veterans’ home administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration may wear such uniform as the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may prescribe. 

(h) While attending a course of military instruction conducted by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, a civilian may wear the uniform prescribed 
by that armed force. 

(i) Under such regulations as the Secretary of the Air Force may prescribe, 
a citizen of a foreign country who graduates from an Air Force school may wear 
the appropriate aviation badges of the Air Force. 

(j) A person in any of the following categories may wear the uniform 
prescribed for that category : 

(1) Members of the Boy Scouts of America. 

(2) Members of any other organization designated by the Secretary of 
a military department. 

Section 773. When distinctive insignia required. 

(a) A person for whom one of the following uniforms is prescribed may wear 
it, if it includes distinctive insignia prescribed by the Secretary of the military 
department concerned to distinguish it from the uniform of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, as the case may be: 

(1) The uniform prescribed by the university, college, or school for an 
instructor or member of the organized cadet corps of— 

(A) a State university or college, or a public high school, having 
a regular course of military instruction: or 

(B) an educational institution having a regular course of military 
instruction, and having a member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps as instructor in military science and tactics. 

(2) The uniform prescribed by a military society composed of persons 
discharged honorably or under honorable conditions from the Army, Navy, 
Air Foree. or Marine Corps to be worn by a member of that society when 
authorized by regulations prescribed by the President. 

(b) A uniform prescribed under subsection (a) may not include insignia of 
a grade the same as, or similar to, those prescribed for officers of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps. 

.Section.?774.. Applicability of chapter. 

This chapter applies in the United States, the Territories, Commonwealths. 

and possessions, and all other places under its jurisdiction. 
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Mr. Mitter. What can you do, or are you attempting to do any- 
thing with respect to local police forces, State police, air-raid wardens, 
and soon? It seems to me that is one of the troubles we always get 
into, that some official organization will decide that it is a good idea 
to have it look pretty much like an Army uniform, and you end u 
with a lot of people who are wearing a uniform that is near ender 
like the military uniform so that you have to look 2 or 3 times to see 
who they are, or what they are. 

Colonel BaRrEFrELp. Sir, the law states that a person may not wear 
a uniform, a part of which is similar to a distinctive part of the pre- 
scribed uniform. 

Mr. Mittzr. That has been in the law a long while, has it not? 

Colonel Barerretp. That is right. 

Mr. Mixier. So many State police or special constabulary have uni- 
forms that look very much like the Army’s. 

Colonel Barerrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. It would seem desirable, if you could do so, to have 
some real campaign to keep the local police, firemen, and so on from 
using this green color. Is there anything you do about it? 

Colonel Barerterp. Sir, the way the law is at present, the color is 
not distinctive. It is only the garment made from the material that 
is distinctive. I believe, to my knowledge, that this is the first time 
we have gone through the Provost Marshal General and through the 
heads of the police chiefs and the heads of the State police and even 
internationally, in asking their assistance in enforcing it. I believe 
that, at least, will keep the police from using our uniform. 

Mr. Miuter. It ia be very helpful if you could do that. There 
are plenty of other colors just as suitable for them. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to see that pursued. I think you should 
get in touch with all of the veterans’ organizations and ask them, 
“Please don’t have your drum and bugle corps breaking out in gr een. 
Please don’t have your ladies’ auxiliaries breaking out in WAC green.” 

As Mr. Miller suggests, you might have your - public- relations peo- 
ple go into this thing, now that we are giving birth to it, and make 
it a “part of the public-relations program of the Army and make it 
a well-organized, direct, intelligent appeal to stop civil organiza- 
tions, bands, veterans, and what not, from wearing that color even 
though you cannot stop them by law. You can make it so strong 
that you can embarrass them from wearing it. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 


QUALITY-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Colonel Barertecp. Then a quality-control system has been placed 
into effect to assure that uniforms sold through exchanges and com- 
mercial sources or outlets are regulation. This quality-control sys- 
tem is made necessary because, for many years, the Army has been 
spending a lot of money carefully controlling the uniforms through 
the Quartermaster contract and then allowing the individual to go 
out and buy uniforms through commercial stores over which no 
control is maintained. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean it will no longer be possible to buy the 
uniform in a commercial store ? 
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Colonel Bareriep. No, sir. It means they will be able to buy 
from a commercial store which has submitted a sample and has been 
certified as a proper distributor of the uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. How are you going to insure that the commercial outlet 
does not sell to anybody who comes along and who happens to like 
the color of the uniform? If they go through the motion of saying 
that they are a member of the armed services, that is about as much 
proof as many commercial outlets want. 

Colonel Barertetp. We have no control at the present time to keep 
anyone from selling that uniform. We only have control to keep 
that person from wearing it. That is the distinction. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is an open-end arrangement; is it not? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Barertetp. We have asked, through retailers and tailor- 
ing concerns, their cooperation not to make this available to anyone. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you asked the Army to promulgate a law ? 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you not provide a regulation that these uni- 
forms can only be sold on proper identification to person qualified to 
wear them, with penalties for violations? 

Colonel Barertetp. Sir, we do that through sales, through our 
Quartermaster sales stores. 

Mr. Sires. I am talking about the sales through commercial 
outlets. 


‘* 


Colonel Fogarty. Sir, an Army regulation would be inadequate 
to control it for other than Army personnel. While Army regula- 
tions are law to persons in the service, it would require civil law to 


do that. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever asked for it ? 

Colonel Fogarry. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Colonel Fogarry. Only, as I stated last year, it is questionable 
whether it would contribute to the current law, and the real problem 
is one—— 

Mr. Froop. The current law is an open end. The current law pro- 
vides against wearing it. What Mr. Sikes is talking about is sale by 
authorized people to unauthorized individuals. 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly, you can regulate that. It seems to me that 
you have a big hole there that is certainly going to allow these new 
unforms to get into the hands of the general public. 

General Denniston. May I reply to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; please do. 

General Denniston. You are completely right, from our point of 
view. Presuming that those who are above us handle the presentation 
of legislation from our point of view, a law to prohibit the sale of 
distinctive items of uniforms to other than authorized purchasers, I 
am sure, would be advantageous. I personally think it is up to us te 
propose it and for the committee to consider whether or not other than 
nonmilitary considerations would preclude its adoption. 

Mr. Sixes. It would not come before this committee. It would come 
before the Armed Services Committee. It seems to me that if you 
expect to protect this uniform more than the old uniform has been 
yrotected, you must take the next step and ask for the necessary 
fagisintion: 
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Mr. Fuoop. I agree. 

Mr. Micier. Mr. Chairman, right along that line, in view of the fact 
that the Air Force is going through the process of developing a rela- 
tively new <alinniee we have the Army doing the same thing— 
might it not be desirable to explore a tightening up of the Federal 
law, where you have this looseness that we have observed in the past? 
A study might be recommended. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be very much in order if this committee 
were to call to the attention of the Armed Services Committee our 
explorations and our apprehensions about what the future may hold 
in the distribution of this uniform, and ask if they are taking any 
steps to provide safeguards. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

I think that the problem should be handled at the Defense level 
rather than the Army level. 

Mr. Minter. I think it should be handled at the full subcommittee 
level. What we are saying about the Army would apply with equal 
force to the Army and Air Foree, and it has also applied to the Navy 
although I do not think they are in any uniform change at the moment. 

Mr. Suxes. Is there anything else? 

Colonel Barerteitp. That is all. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Military personnel, 


Army: 1100 
Individual clothing of enlisted personnel 


! 


No. 


1124 | Individual clothing... - 


1125 | Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing-. 


Total, program 1100 


Nore.—The obligations through Dec. 


31 shown above include reimburse- 
ments; coversely, the annual estimates 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 


The tabulation below presents the state- 


ment on a more comparable basis at the 
program level: 

Total 
Reimbursements 


1 Obligations included under program 1000. 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$41, 344, 671 
42, 434, 000, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$51, 538, 000 


38, 912, 000 


83, 778, 671 


83, 778, 671 
13, 778, 374 


97, 557,045 


90, 450, 000 
16, 757, 000 





107, 207, 000 | 


| Actual as of 
Dee. 31, 1956 | 


$34, 587, 612 
() 


_%, 587, 612 


34, aes 


+34, 587, 612 


Mr. Srxes. We will now take up the budget estimates. 


Colonel Gilly. 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


$53, 380, 000 
39, 934, 000 


_ %, 314, 000 


93, 314, 000 
20, 860, 000 


“114, 174, 000 


Proceed, 


Colonel Gitiy. Sir, I would like, if it meets with your approval, to 


read my statement because it ties all of that together. 
Mr. Srezs. Please go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Giny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the estimate for pro- 


gram. 1100, “Individual clothing for “enlisted personnel, a 


covers the 


funds necessary to accomplish two basic purposes: (1) To reimburse 
the Army stock fund for the initial issue of clothing and (2) for the 
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ayment of monthly cash maintenance allowances in lieu of clothing 
issues. The estimate is based on the planned enlisted strength of the 
Army as reflected in the Army manpower program. I will discuss the 
major strength increments of this program as we review the detailed 
estimates. 

Mr. Stxes. Just a moment. You show an adjustment to the Presi- 
dent’s budget figure of $741,000 raising the budget to $91,100,000. 
Do you intend to cover that ? 

olonel Grriry. Yes, sir. There are several factors involved. 

The figure of $741,000 is a decrease from the President’s budget 
figure to the current funding program for fiscal year 1957. This dif- 
ference is due to a revision in troop strength, decreasing the number 
of new men entering the service but slightly increasing the number 
entitled to monthly maintenance allowances. The net effect of strength 
changes is a decrease of approximately $297,000. There is a further 
decrease of approximately $444,000, which is due to revised allowances 
of replacement issues in Korea. The total decrease is $741,000. 

The amount of the estimate for fiscal year 1958 as shown on page 51 
of the justifications is $93,314,000 as compared to $90,450,000 for fiscal 
year 1957, representing a net increase of $2,864,000. There are several 
factors contributing to this increase, including the initial issue of 1. 
Army green uniform in lieu of 1 OD-33 uniform, at an additional cost 
of approximatley $47 million, and the issue of a new taupe raincoat 
sewebrion the additional amount of approximately $2.2 million. A 


further additional cost, amounting to approximately $1.0 million, 
results from an increase in the number of men receiving monthly cash 


maintenance allowances. 

In partially offsetting these major increases and additional minor 
increases, there is a decrease of approximately $5.2 million that is 
attributable to lower induction rates. Due to the rapid buildup of 
forces in fiscal year 1951 to meet the Korean situation and the fact 
that the majority of enlistments were of 2-year duration, losses due 
to expiration of terms of service have been occurring in greater num- 
bers in every second year. In even-numbered fiscal years, such as in 
the fiscal year 1958, there is a decreased requirement for inductions into 
the Army, which is reflected in this estimate. 

Increases in initial issues, previously mentioned, have raised the 
cost of initially equipping an inductee from $143.94 in the fiscal year 
1957 to $170.79. Monthly cash maintenance allowances remain un- 
changed from previous years. They are either $4.20 per month for 
service of from 7 to 36 months or $5.40 per month for service after 
36 months. 

INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


I would now like to proceed with the details of the estimates for 
project 1124, “Individual clothing,” and invite your attention to page 
52 and the supporting confidential sheet No. 1. 

Project 1124 provides the funds for reimbursements to the Army 
stock fund, Clothing and Textile Division, for initial issue to per- 
sonnel upon entering into the service and other incidentials involved, 
which I will explain. 

If you turn to page 1 of the confidential annex, down at the bottom 
in the lower right-hand corner; we have the total for the project in 


91288—57——20 
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the amount of $53,380,000 compared to $51,538,000 for the current 
program. The estimate is made up of three elements of cost. The 
first covers the initial gains from civilian life of both men and 
women, gains from the Reserves and the National Guard and for 
civilian clothing authorized certain individuals. The amount of the 
first element of cost: is $43,710,000. This compares to the current 
program of $42,308,000 or an increase of about $1.4 million. 

The strength supported by this first element is 257,300 as opposed 
to the current program of 295,200, or a decrease in strength of approxi- 
mately 38,000 men. Offsetting this decrease in strength we have the 
increase in the per capita cost of initial issues. This estimate is in 
the amount of $170.79 compared to $143.94, or an increase of $26.85 
for fiscal year 1958, which is made up of 3 items. The first increase 
is a result of the issue of 1 Army green uniform in lieu of 1 OD-33, 
at an additional cost of $18.15. The second item is an increase in 
cost of the new taupe raincoat of $8.45. The third item involves a 
series of price adjustments, adding up to an increase of 25 cents, mak- 
ing the total of $26.85. The cost of the initial issue for women remains 
approximately the same as the current year, but the cost of the initial 
issues to Reserve and National Guard personnel reflect in proportion 
the same increases as the initial issues for the men. 


SUPPORT OF KOREAN ARMY TROOPS 


The second element of cost covers the replacement issues for Korea 
and these support the American Army troops in Korea and the Korean 
troops attached to the United States Army. The amount of this item 


is $4,757,000 compared to $4,603,000, 

Mr. Srxzes. Why do we supply the Korean Army troops who are 
attached to the United States Army ? 

Colonel Gritty. Why do we supply them? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Gituy. They are for all intents and purposes right with 
the American Army. They must be equipped. They must be fed. 
They are part of the organic units of the American forces there, sir, 
This portion of the Korean Army 

Mr. Miter. That is absolutely distinct from the ROK division? 

Colonel Griuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miizer. That is, the people actually in the American units? 

Colonel Gritty. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxzs. But they are still ROK troops although attached to the 
United States Army ? 

Colonel Gitty. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I am somewhat at a loss to understand why it would 
be our responsibility to provide for them. It seems to me that this 
would be a charge against the Korean Government. Is that some- 
thing decided on the State Department level, or is it decided by the 
Department of Defense ? 

Colonel Grrr. I am quite certain, sir, it is a policy-level decision 
that they would be so treated. As to the basis of that decision, sir, 
I cannot answer your question. 

Mr. Srxes. I sometimes think we have researchers who go out of 
their way to find places to spend money. 
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General Lawron. Those are really ROK troops who are assigned 
to the United States Army. The clothing and subsistence that we 
furnish these individuals are in effect part of the pay that is given to 
these people as employees of the United States Army. If they were 
not used, these Korean individuals, it would be necessary to have ad- 
ditional United States Army troops. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they paid by the United States Army? Is their 
salary paid on a United States Army scale or a Korean Army scale? 

General Lawton. They are paid on the Korean Army scale by the 
Korean Government. 

Mr. Miuirr. Are you sure of that, General ? 

General Lawton. I believe I am, sir. 

Mr. Miurer. I remember that we had a presentation once to the 
effect that if these men were on duty with our people, it was desirable 
to have no distinction. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us have for the record a complete statement on this 
showing where every item of cost comes from. That is, who pays it 
and why they are a ‘charge against the United States Government. 

Colonel Gitiy. Yes, sir. 

General Denniston. W ill you provide that, General ? 

General Lawton. Yes, I will provide a full statement on that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


KATUSA personnel are members of the ROK Army assigned to augment United 
States forces in Korea. An agreement was entered into in 1950 with the ROK 
Government which provided that ROK military personnel would be assigned 
to Army units in Korea. The agreement provided that the ROK Government 
would continue to provide the pay and that United States Army would provide 
the necessary clothing, food, and shelter for the KATUSA personnel assigned 
to the United States Army. Army units in Korea in addition to maintaining 
combat readiness, have post, camp, and station type duties which must be main- 
tained in order to provide for the necessary day-to-day living. It is necessary 
that Korean troops augment Army strength by replacing United States military 
personnel required to provide these housekeeping requirements and thus main- 
tain operational efficiency. The primary advantage of the KATUSA is that they 
provide the required manpower to maintain the best possible troop structure 
within a limited United States Military ceiling. Compared to the indigenous 
civilian, KATUSA personnel are available for overtime duty without additional 
costs. Further as trained military personnel, they are available to the unit in 
event of combat. The KATUSA program represents a valuable training vehicle 
for the ROK Army in that the personnel are rotated between the ROK Army and 
the United States forces. This appropriation provides for food on the same 
basis as the United States enlisted man, and clothing on an issue-in-kind basis 
at the cost of approximately $5.89 per month. 


Mr. Stxes. How many Korean Army troops are there ? 
Colonel Giz. This should go off the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SrKes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 


MONTHLY PER CAPITA COST FOR SUPPORT OF REPLACEMENT ISSUES 


Colonel Gitty. The next item is the monthly per capita cost for the 
support of these replacement issues as indicated on the confidential 
sheet under item No, 2. The third item of expense under this project 
is for the authorized issue, subsequent to the initial issue. These in- 
clude the supplemental issues of winter underwear, allowances for 
special categories of troops, military police, and individuals assigned 
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to recruiting duty, and it also covers the exchange of garments in lieu 
of alterations as a result of change of body stature in the first 6 months, 
The amount is $4,910,000, as compared to $4,625,000 for the current 
program. ‘These items comprise the first part of this program. 


MONETARY ALLOWANCES PAID IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Sir, if you will then turn to page 53, we will consider project 1125, 
“Monetary allowances to be paid in lieu of clothing.” The amount 
of this project is $39,934,000, as compared to $38,912,000 for the cur- 
rent program. 

Turning to page 2 of your confidential sheet, we will consider these 
estimates in a little more detail. The estimate consists of five sepa- 
rate items of expense. The first is an allowance paid to enlisted men, 
basic allowance, for their service from 7 to 36 months and standard 
allowance paid for more than 36 months of service. 

Mr. Fioop. What is confidential about that ? 
eee Gitty. It is just troop strength and their location, Mr. 

ood. 

The amount. of this item of expense is $39,351,000, as compared to 
the current program of $38,343,000, or an increase of approximately 
$1 million. The strength supported here, which does not include the 
strength in Korea, is 826,300, compared to 819,000 for fiscal year 
1957, or an increase of 7,000 man-years. The basic and standard 
allowances paid remain the same for both fiscal years. On item 2, 
under project 1125, is the same monetary allowance, basic and standard 
allowance for women. The amount of this project is $401,000, com- 


pared to $387,000. The other three items are for special allowances, 
one-time allowances, such as for the | anime of undergarments and 
] 


pumps for women. Supplemental allowance for women on recruit- 
ing duty and additional cash payment for men authorized civilian 
clothes are covered there. Altogether, these five items comprise the 
total for the project. 

That concludes the arithmetical computation of the budget, Mr. 
Chairman. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT 


Mr. Srxes. On your “Nonreimbursable support” on the next page 
you show some MDAP support and some classified activities. Who 
is going to tell us about those? 

Colonel Gimux. Yes, sir.. These are costs of support of enlisted 
men of the Army performing duties for other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. Sixes. They work for other departments and you do not get 
reimbursed ? 

Colonel Gir. That is correct, but we must support them. They 
are our personnel and they are working for these other agencies. 

Mr. Srxes. You have an item on that. Is the same true of our 
troops assigned to help with the organization and training of the 
new German Army ? 

Colonel Guiry. Yes, sir; I would assume that those are the men 
engaged in the military assistance type of program, working directly 
with the German Army. 
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Mr. Sixes. What is the White House item? 

Colonel Gitiy. Mostly Signal Corps men. I think they are all 
Signal Corps. I am told that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What classified activities did you have these people in 
that would cost as much as you have for people in the Air Force in 
the amount of $1,400,000 and over $1 million for classified activities? 
Do you have these fellows scattered around? 

olonel Focarry. May we please go off the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

Does this complete your statement, Colonel Gilly ? 

Colonel Gitiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General, is there anything else you have? 

General Denniston. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Miter. I have just one question that it might be well to ask. 


ADEQUACY OF CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


In view of the fact that your basic uniform has gone up $40, or 
whatever it is, are the replacement allowances going to be sufficient 
for the personnel supposed to keep them up ? 

Colonel Gitiy. You mean monthly allowances ? 

Mr. Miter. Is it not necessary to increase that? 

Colonel Gitiy. No, sir. The amount of our initial issue now of 
$170.79 is still less than the Marine Corps and the Air Force. We all 

t this same basic allowance with the exception of the standard al- 
owance which is 60 cents less for the Army than the other services. 

Mr. Mituer. Are our men able to live within that allowance? 

Colonel Giruy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. You think it will be sufficient with the more expensive 
uniforms? 

Colonel Git. Yes, sir; we think they can, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is quite important that they should. They should 
not be allowed to get run down. 

Colonel Gritty. That matter, sir, is reviewed annually by the De- 
partment of Defense which establishes the allowance for each of the 
services. 

Mr. Miter. No complaints as of the present time ? 

Colonel Gitty. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. We will 
meet again this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. The commitee will be in order. 

Colonel Gilley, will you provide for the record a comparison of the 
costs of uniforms and other statements comprising detailed informa- 
tion on the factors used in the computation of this estimate, which are 
comparable to those furnished last year. 

Colonel Gitiy. Yes, sir. In addition to cost data on the uniforms, 
we have statements on surcharges included in stock fund prices for 
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clothing items and item listings of initial clothing allowances for 
enlisted men and for enlisted women. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparison of costs of uniforms 


| Interim (1 OD-83 Army green 
| OD-33 complete andlArmy | complete 
| green) | 


Allow-| Value | Aliow-| Value | Allow- | 


ance } ance | ance 


Value 


Basic change: 
Old items: | | 
Cap, garrison, cotton | | 2 | 
Cap, garrison, wool, OD-33.._.| 
Cap, service, OD-33: } 
Frame __- 
Cover, cotton. _- 
Cover, wool, OD-33___ .. 
Jacket, wool, OD-33- -_-- 
Trousers, wool, OD-33_ 
New items: 
Cap, garrison, wool, Army | 
RE 2 “2 
Cap, service, Army green... 
Coat, wool, Army green_...._.- 
Trousers, wool, Army green 
Color or shade change: 
Old items: 
Necktie, OD 51___.- 
Socks, cotton, black ___- 
Shoes, low quarter, black 
Shirt, poplin, shade 11 
New items: 
Necktie, man’s black_- 
Socks, cotton, black. 
Shoes, low quarter, black 
Shirt, poplin, shade 46 __.__- 
No change: 
Belt, trousers, OD-3_ 
Buckle, web, brass, GCM 


to bo = bo 





Total value___- 
Complete OD 33 to 1 Army green and 
1 OD (interim) 
Complete OD 33 to complete Army 
green = . 
1 Army green and 1 OD 33 (interim) to 
complete Army green. -.- 








+5. 4 


Short garrison uniform 


Quantity | Price 


New items: 
Shirt, short-sleeve- 
Shorts, men’s 
Socks, 20-inch length 


Tet. iced: 


Items replaced by short uniform: 
Shirt, long-sleeve _ - - 
Trousers, long 


Decrease in cost of short garrison over long uniform. ---- 





Yoo 


uo 


VFuoioesc 


' 
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Surcharges included in stock fund prices for clothing and equipage items 
[Percent] 


| 4. l 
ist destina- | 2d destina- | Inventory 

| tion trans- tion trans- | losses 
portation portation ! 


et et et DD 


1 Previously Liidigbene d for under operations and maintenance 


Initial clothing allowances for enlisted men for fiscal year 1958 





| 
Allowance: Unit cost Total cost 


Item 


—— | 


* 
oi 
- 


Bag, duffel, with 1 handle, carrying strap- atl $3. 25 
Belt, trousers, cotton webbing, olive drab shade 3-_---_- | . 50 
wees, com combat, man’s leather, russet capped toe, rubber sole 14. 90 
Buckle, oa brass, GCM, 14 inches__- “| 1 1 ea 
Cap, garrison, cotton, khaki, without cord edge braid, M-1950__| 
Cap, garrison, wool serge, AG-44__ 2 
Cap. garrison, wool serge, olive drab without cord edge braid, | 
~1950. 
Cap, service, wool serge, AG-44...______- ees ee 
Cap service: 
Cover, service cap, men’s wool, olive drab ed hada eat oOiedak -| 
Cover, service cap, men’s, cotton khaki } 
Frame, service cap, russet, leather visor, cotton twill 
Cap, utility, cotton, OG-107-_- 
Cap, braid, sufficient for 3 caps 3 by 1% yards by $0.04, $0.135_- 
Coat, wool serge, AG-44_ 5 
Draw ers, men’s, thigh length, cotton white. 
Glove inserts, wool knitted, olive drab, men’s_............--..- | 2 pair.......| 
Glove, shells, leather, M-1949 
Insignia, branch of service, enlisted personnel 
Insignia, service cap, bronze, enlisted men 
Insignia, United States, enlisted personnel 
Jacket, man’ s, wool, serge, olive drab 33 
Necktie, man’ 's, wool, tropical worsted, olive drab 51 
Necktie, man’s black 
Raincoat, man’s, nylon, taupe. _.....-- 
Jacket, man’s, cotton, OG-107 
~~ rg 3, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2 ounce weight, khaki, 
shade 1 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform twill short sleeves, 8.2-ounce | 2 
khaki, shade 1. | 
Shirt, man’s, cotton poplin, 4-ounce khaki, shade 1 or shade 46_.| 3 each 
Shoe, dress, man’s, oxford, plain toe, leather, black MR-_....__| 1 pair__- 
Socks, men’s, ctn, sand, with elastic top, nylon reinforced, | 3 pair 
20-inch length. 
Socks, men ’S, cotton, black, with elastic top, nylon reinforced-_|-._...do_..__- 
Socks. men’s wool, olive drab 9, with cushion u 5 pair- 
Towel, bath, cotton, white, terry weave, 20 inches by 40 inches_| 2 each.- 
Trousers, men ’s, cotton, sateen, 8.5-ounce, OG 107 ....--..| 3 each 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2 ounce khaki_______| -do... 
os men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2-ounce weight khaki, | 2 each... 
shade 1. 
Trousers, men ’S, wool serge, Army green- _.| 1 each. 
Trousers, men’s, wool, 16-ounce weight, olive drab, 33M-1952_|.__- 
Undershirts, men ’s, cotton, quarter length sleeves, white -=+| 6 each_- 


1 
2 
2 


e Fe... 


- — 


2... oe 
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Initial clothing allowances for enlisted women for fiscal year 1958 


Item | Allowances | Unit cost Total cost 


wn 


Anklets, women’s, wool, taupe, shade 131... .-- oe , PR. cca $0. 50 | 
Bag, duffel, with 1 carrying strap, olive drab__..._-- 1 each. 3. 25 | 
Cap, garrison, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women’s___. 2 each. . 05 
Cap, garrison, wool, taupe, shade 121, women’s- -- | ce a .65 | 
Dress, woman’s cotton, broadcloth, taupe, shade 124 6 each. 5. 00 
Gloves, cloth, women’s cotton, tan, shade 128 7 | 1 pair... 05 | 
Gloves, leather, women’s, brown.-_- i SN an aad 70 | 
Handbag, woman’s cafe brown, shade 64, leather, oblong, | 1 each. . 00 
shap fastener. | } 
Hat, service, women’s, wool, serge, taupe, shade 121. - _- re 80 
Insignia, branch of service, US_- do. 05 
Insignia, branch of service, EP_-- do . 05 | 
Insignia, hat, E'W -_-_- . r; do... 12 
Jacket, women’s, wool, serge, taupe, shade 121....._...- -| | . 80 
en on aren ambi mnineman.sigititi a sieidaeiaaiel | .30 
Overcoat, women’s, wool, serge, taupe, shade 121, with remov- . 20 
able liner. i 
Overshoe, women’s, rubber, low, black, oxford or service shoe__| 1 pair .55 
Raincoat, women’s, nylon and cotton, taupe, shade 129, with | 1 each__.--- . 00 | 
strap on hood. 
Scarf, neck wear, rayon, tan, shade 125__-_.-..-.- so ccenaceannis diva tedeaealaaenaam do . 40 
Shirt, women’s, chambray, tan, shade 130___-_- 2 each.-_.- . 40 
Shirtwaist, women’s, chambray, tan, shade 130 | . 60 | 
Shirtwaist, women’s, rayon broadcloth, tan, shade 125. -......- | 2each | . 60 
Shee, service, women’s, high, leather, russet - - - L BOT samneye . 90 
Shoe, dress, women’s, oxford, leather, cafe brown, MR 5 ey . 50 | 
Shorts, women’s, taupe, shade 131 -| 1 each 20 | 
Skirt, women’s, denim, taupe, shade 121 . 90 | 
@kirt, woman's, wool, serge, taupe, QM shade 121 
Siacks, women’s wool, serge, taupe, QM shade lq1 
Towel, bath, cotton, white, terry weave. 20 inches by 40 inches.| 2 each_..-_- 
Stockings, women’s, nylon, taupe, shade 76 6 pair... 
Uniform, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, shade 121 1 each 


w= S 


S2ee SURSssNs 


on 
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nA 
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~ 


| 
| 
| 


Subtotal, budget estimate. 
i ed . eatlpnnnsimonannccbbiaietunkdan aomaeceibenks Sashes «oni 
Pumps... . a> : . ‘ dean | 
I nnesnenaadiicinitutiie<tie bldaedal adiesnsds. sant ciataeateait 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritxy. General Lawton, will you give us the next category to 
be considered, please, sir? 
SUBSISTENCE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Military personnel, Army, 1200 
Subsistence 











| } } | 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
fiseal year | fiseal year | Dee. 31, 1956{| ‘fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 





Procurement of subsistence supplies $222, 879,786 | $224, 695,000 | $174, 280,289 | $224, 470,000 
Meals furnished under contract salt 1, 482, 675 | 1, 019,000 | 747, 725 | 916, 000 


Total program 1200----- ” 224, 312, 461 225, 614,000 | 175,028,014 | 225, 386,000 
SSS SSS SSS SS SSE 

Note.—The obligations through Dec. | 1 
31 shown above include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates | | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | | } 
| The tabulation below presents the | | 
statement on a more comparable basis | | 
at the program level: | | 

Total__. ae ...----| 224,312,461 | 225,614,000 | 175,028,014 | 225, 386, 000 
Reimbursements... - ----| 152,081,135 | 147, 503, 000 | 148, 400, 000 





| ee i ..| 376, 393, 596 373,117,000 | 175, 028, 014 373, 786, 000 
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General Lawron. The next program is “1200 Subsistence.” The 
principal witness again will be Colonel Gilly, of the Quartermaster 


aero : 
r. Rrtzy. Do you have a statement on this, Colonel Gilly ? 
Colonel Giity. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritzer. We will be giad to hear from you at this time. 
Colonel Git. I would like to present Colonel Woerner, from the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. He is the Chief of the Sub- 
sistence Division. He will assist me in the presentation of this 


rogram. 
E Mr. River. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Gritty. Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, in an effort to remodel 
the Army feeding system for the adaptation of rations to air suppl 
and to use by dispersed forces, emphasis is being placed on cewek 
dehydrated menus which require only the addition of hot water for 
preparation. Several meals of this type are already available, and 
additional meals are being developed. 

If the committee desires, before we proceed with an explanation of 
the “Subsistence” estimate, we would like to display some of these 
meal components. Col. W. D. Jackson, of our Research and De- 
velopment Office, is present and can quickly show and describe these 
items. 

(The demonstration referred to appears on p. 320.) 

Mr. Giniy. The estimate for program “1200 Subsistence,” provides 
funds for food consumed by enlisted personnel of the Army and for 
meals furnished under contract to applicants for enlistment, selective- 
service registrants, and Reserve Forces personnel while held under 
observation at Army examining stations to determine fitness for 
service. 

The amount of the estimate for fiscal year 1958, as shown on page 
71, is $225,386,000 as compared to the current program for fiscal year 
1957 of $225,614,000. Feeding costs and factors used in the computa- 
tion of the estimates are the same for both years. The net decrease in 
fiscal year 1958 of $228,000 is due principally to a change in funding 
for the purchase of limited procurement type items for user testing. 

The daily per capita feeding costs on which the estimate is computed 
are 99 cents for continental United States and 95 cents for oversea 
commands. These amounts are based on cost experience during the 
period March through August 1956. The oversea ration cost: is less 
than that of the continental United States because of lower milk 
consumption and lower prices paid for some items purchased overseas. 

Through the implementation of Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress, 
the daily. per capita consumption of milk in continental United States 
has risen to 25.5 ounces. Of this quantity, subsistence funds pay for 
11.9 ounces and only for packaging costs of the remainder. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture funds bear the item cost, other than packaging, of 
the remaining 13.6 ounces at bulk rates. While oversea troops have 
not. been restricted in the consumption of milk, daily per capita con- 
sumption averages only about. 19.3 ounces in those areas where Public 
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Law 690 is applicable, which is reflected in the lower cost of the oversea 
ration. 

During fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that 7,800,000 operational- 
type rations will be consumed in connection with training. This con- 
sumption will also accomplish the necessary rotation of reserve stocks, 

I would now like to proceed with the details of the estmiate for 
project 1211, “Procurement of subsistence supplies,” and invite your 
attention to page 73 of the budget justification sheets. 


































DECREASE IN ESTIMATE 





Mr. Rixy. Before we go into that, Colonel, will you explain a 
little more fully the decrease of $228,000? You said it was due 
principally to a change in funding for the purchase of limited pro- 
curement type items. Tell us what some of those are. 

Colonel Gituy. Yes, sir. In fiscal year 1957, in the current pro- 
gram, there is an item of $729,000 for the procurement of limited 
procurement type items. Those are items being utilized in field testing. 
That item does not now appear in fiscal 1958. It is now in the op- 
eration and maintenance program. 

Mr. Ritxy. You have estimated for the same number of men as 
you did last year? 

Colonel Gru. There is a difference between fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gram and the 1957 supplemental of 1,500 man-years. Are you ask- 
ing the difference between 1957 and 1958 ? 

r. Rizzy. Yes. 

Colonel Gitiy. There is an increase from 1957 to 1958 of approxi- 
mately 3,700 man-years. That is in average strength, sir. 

Mr. Rizzy. Yet by this change in this Totted procurement prop- 
osition you are able to give us a lower estimate than you had last 
year but with more personnel ? 

Colonel Gutiy. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rirey. Allright. You may proceed. 





PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES 


Colonel Girt. Project 1211 provides the funds for the purchase 
of food furnished to Army enlisted personnel in authorized messes. 

The amount of this project is $224,470,000. This compares to the 
program for the current year of $224,595,000. 

If you will turn to page 1 of the confidential sheet, we can con- 
sider the elements of cost in this project. The first is for subsistence 
to be furnished enlisted personnel in messes. 

We arrive at the estimate for this item by taking the average 
strength of the Army, both men and women, totaling 873,745. We 
break them geographically into continental United States and over- 
seas areas 

From that total we deduct for the personnel that are paid mone- 
tary allowances in lieu of subsistence. 

We also deduct for those personnel who consume the special rations. 
They are tubercular patients, who are fed a special ration. We deduct 
for the operational rations that will be consumed by various personnel 
in training, giving us, then, a balance, a net balance of personnel to be 
subsisted in messes. That figure, you will note on your confidential 
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sheet, is 679,607, broken geographically, as indicated to the left of that 
last column. 

We break them down geographically because we now apply the 
different absentee rate percentage factors for the continental United 
States and overseas areas. Those rates are shown in parentheses under 
subparagraph D. 

{ orr.—A chart setting forth absentee rates appears on p. 318.) 

ff the record. 
ater om held off the record.) 
olonel Gitiy. We have now a net man-year figure for both conti- 
nental United States and overseas areas. We have deducted for all 
these factors I mentioned before. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Guty. From that net man-year figure of those to be sub- 
sisted in messes, we apply the appropriate ration rate or cost, depend- 
ing upon the area in which they are located. For continental United 
States the rate is 99 cents and for overseas the rate is 95 cents, giving 
us a rate per annum multiplied by the number of man-years which 
gives us the total for this item of the project. 

If you will turn to page 2 of the confidential annex, the second item 
of cost under this project covers the hospital patients, those consuming 
special rations. Those are tubercular patients. They consume the 
basic ration plus the authorized 15-percent increase. That authority 
is contained in Army regulations. The amount of this item is $167,000. 

The third item of cost is for the consumption of operational rations. 
On the left of the Roman numeral III we have the various types of 
rations that will be consumed in training and the quantities that we 
estimate will be used of each. These rations vary in cost, and that 
individual cost is indicated under the rate—per ration—column. 

The total is $13,941,000 which is the same for the current program 
for fiscal year 1957. The number of rations to be consumed is like- 
wise the same. 

Mr. Ritey. Does this take care of the rations on maneuvers ? 
Colonel Gitiy. Yes, sir; and in training. 






































SUPPORT OF KOREAN TROOPS 





The fourth element of cost is for the support of the Korean troops 
attached to the United States Army, and the amount of this item, 
$5,201,000, is also the same as for the current fiscal year. The man- 
years to be supported also are the same. 

Those four items comprise the total for the project. 










MEALS FURNISHED UNDER CONTRACT 






The remaining project in this program is No. 1221, meals furnished 
under contract, for which we are requesting $916,000. This amount 
will provide meals for applicants for enlistment, selective-service 
registrants, and Reserve forces personnel to be processed through Army 
examining stations. Meals are required for applicants while held 
under observation to determine fitness for service. The average cost 
per applicant is $1.58. Information as to the numbers requiring meals 
is as follows: 
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Applicants for enlistment 


ARMY 
Piscal year 1958 
Army inductees, selectees, and new enlistments See: immediate 
reenlistments ) 
Rejects (60 percent) * 139, 800 


—_—__...., 


Total applicants 


Reserve personnel trained under Reserve Forces Act of 1955....--._~- 41, 362 
Rejects 30 percent (estimated) 4 


Total applicants 53, 771 


AIR FORCE 
Ale Pores nGucteos: Or HOleCCeG as on i i irre we hn be - ns 0 
Air Force gains by enlistment (excluding immediate reenlistments)_-__ 95, 749 
Rejects (60 percent)’ 57, 450 


Total applicants 153, 199 
1 National Headquarters, Selective Service System, Research and Statistics Division. 


Applicants for enlistment are fed on a meal-contract basis prior to release 
by recruiting and enlistment facilities to appropriate military installations. 
Dependent upon individual cireumstances and processing time, these personne] 
may be held over for two or more meals. An average of $1.58 per man for this 
requirement is based on past operating cost reports from processing centers, 
Source: Comptroller Division, Program and Budget Section, Adjutant General's 
Office. 


Mr. Riury. Mr. Flood, have you any questions? 


REMODELING OF ARMY COMBAT FEEDING SYSTEM 


Mr. Fxioop, On page 1 of your statement, the first sentence is not 
elear. It reads: 

In an effort to remodel the Army feeding system for the adaptation of rations 
to air supply and to use by dispersed forces, emphasis is being placed on precooked 
dehydrated menus which require only the addition of hot water for preparation. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. There was no indication just 1 year ago, quite the con- 
trary, that you were anticipating the need of remodeling the Army 
feeding system. Last year we were assured with gestures, emphasis, 
and everything else that you were wonderful. 

Now i in a few months you come back and you have discovered at some 
time since you were here that you have found the need to remodel the 
Army feeding system. What happened ¢ 

Colonel Gitiy. This is not quite as dramatic as we have indicated, 
here, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean not as dramatic as I have indicated. 

General Denniston. That could be helped a great deal if they said 
“to remodel the combat feeding system.” It is not the Army feeding 
system as we feed today in garrison or even peacetime in the field. 

This new concept is concerned entirely with combat feeding. 

Mr. Fioop. That.-releases the tension somewhat. However, you have 
now posed your own question. Last year we went into the same detail 
and you were the same careful, lengthy, dramatic exhibitor. 

Actually most of your time last year was spent.on the combat feed- 
ing, not on the other garrison feeding. I refer now to my original 
question. 
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If all of the things you told us last year, of which you were so cer- 
tain, were so, why this curious need to suddenly in 8 months remodel 
the combat Army feeding system ? 

General Denniston. It has not been quite that way, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. It is to us. 

General Denniston. We have been working on this concept since 
approximately the spring of 1954, 

r. FLoop. We were not advised of that. Last year you said this 
is the combat Army feeding system, and you paraded it, and it was 
very good and very effective. You sold us a package. As a matter 
of fact, you gave us a package. 

General Denniston. As far as hardware, to use an ordnance term, 
is concerned, that is all we had then. We had ideas. Since then we 
have been able to actually produce, in a very, very small way, some 
of the rations that we have been conceiving starting in the spring of 
1954. 

Mr. Foon. I want to make the point clear that you were hiding 
from us these ideas and these plans. 

General Denniston. I would rather put it that we were modestly 
waiting for a little more confirmation that our ideas were going to 
work out. 

Mr. Fioop. Couldn’t you have said even that ? 

General Denniston. You have me at a slight disadvantage be- 
cause—— 

Mr. Froop. I have you at quite a deliberate and large disadvantage. 
When I say “you” that is an editorial you. That has nothing to do 
with this officer on the stand. 

General Denniston. I have some impression there was some dis- 
cussion of that, but 

Mr. Froop. Nothing at all. We put a period at the end of that 
hearing and said it was very good. Why is this needed so suddenly 
and why is it so much better? 

General Denniston. This is responding to the pentana concept of 
which the 101st Airborne is the spearhead or the model of this 
experiment. 

r. Froop. We now have a new term. We are acquainted with 
pentomic, the actual descriptive term for the Division. Now we have 
a new generic term which is pentana, which is the generic for every 
phase or concept dealing with pentomic. 

General Lawton. Pentomic is the proper term. We initially start- 
ed out in the development of this five-sided division in using a term 
“pentana.” That was dropped, however, and the correct term is 
pentomic. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we are not getting so literary that we are using 
generic terms to include all facets of that which is pentomic. 

General Lawton. “Pentomic” is the regular term. 

General Denniston. With the development of that concept we 
started in with it in the steady stage. When they came to us they 
indicated they visualize these fast-moving, lightweight units which 
will probably be operating way behind the enemy lines without any- 
thing except air hookup. 


To properly subsist those, we have to have the kind of food that 
can be delivered to them. 
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In the past year both our irradiation and a program called freeze 
dehydration has moved fairly rapidly, so we have made quite a bit 
of progress. 

We think now we can show you something fairly substantial in this 
new feeding system, new combat-feeding system. 

We arestill a long way from feeding t to any great number of troops, 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us more about it. 

General Denniston. Would you prefer Colonel Jackson to pick 
it up ? 

Mr. Fioop. That is part of the demonstration ? 

General Denniston. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. When you say “remodel the Army combat feeding 
system” you propose to ‘limit whatever this new thing will be to combat 
areas, combat troops ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. We will start to provision- 
alize the theater of operation, rear areas, combat zone and actual 
fighting 

AIR SUPPLY RATIONS TO TROOPS 


Mr. Fioop. You use the phrase i in the same sentence “for the adapta- 
tion of rations to air supply.” 

General Denniston. That is a matter of weight and cube and rations 
that will not require refrigeration. 

Mr. Froop. You mean air supply with reference to combat 

troops only ? 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Or air supply of rations to troops, period. 

General Denniston. I would say to combat troops. What we are 
thinking of is particularly those units that are at an air head, where 
they have gone well in advance of the main body, and their only supply 
is by air. 

If they are to be subsisted, it has to be with the lightest and the 
least bulk that we can get it, and it cannot require refrigeration, 
because refrigeration would be absolutely impossible under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Frioop. What do you mean, several meals of this type are 
already available ? 

General Denniston. They are available in limited quantities and 
without the complete balance that we hope to have in the future. In 
other words, we have some things, but——— 

Mr. Fioop. Are these to be made up into the assault package and 
the 5 in 1 package, or will you change that as well ? 

General Denniston. We visualize a 5 in 1, a 25 in 1, which is just 
more of the same, and 1 or possibly 2 assault types which we have here 
to show you when we get to it. 

Mr. Froop. General Lawton refers me to page 164 of last year’s 
hearings under the Army Quartermaster Corps, Arabic numeral 6, 
des aling with new dehydrated foods. 

We spent so much time last year on the assault package, detailing 
it and breaking it down piece by piece, and you fellows were so proud 
of it and praised it so much; that was for assault and combat troops 
and that was the end of it. 
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Now we will discard that and go to something else ? 

General Denniston. No, sir. Some of these will be ex xactly the 
same as you saw last year. Let us say we have developed more and 
we have developed into a more homogeneous thing. 

I can briefly sketch it even before we get to Colonel Jackson. 

General Lawton. Perhaps the difference is in the combat ration 
and the air-drop ration, if that is what you are going into. Isn’t 
that the point you want to make ? 

General Denniston. Not quite. We visualize ultimately, 1960 
1961, 1962, depending on the length of time some of these dev elopments 
take, to have a completely advanced feeding system in the whole 
theater of operations which will be based on irradiation preservation 
of food by use of atomic energy and freeze dehydration, which is 
much improved method of dehydrating. I don’t know the details of 
it but perhaps Colonel Jackson can tell you more about it. Then 
we have precooking and very, very improved packaging. 

Mr. Fioop. By improved packaging you mean in this whole area of 
containers and the types and kinds of packaging and the physical 
covers which we went into last year ? 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That was the end of the line. Now we will start ail 
overagain’ Are we ever going to decide anything? 

General Denniston. No, sir; we are not starting all over again. 
These are further developments. All of this for large-scale use must 
wait until it is either developed to the point that we can afford to get 
it or that industry picks it up and the public finds some use for it, 
which of course is the ideal. 

Mr. Fioop. You obviously are approaching a radical change not 
only in menus and preparation of menus and distribution of the food 
but the containers and the packaging technique as well. 

General, DENNiston. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. This all gets very expensive. Anything revolutionary 
to the extent you suggest involves a lot of expense. 

Last year we had no warning we were approaching revolutionary 
methods. 

General Denniston. I don’t believe the expense will be phenomenal 
unless something forces it to be rushed a great deal more than our 
schedule at present. 

Mr. Fioop. It is all right to be progressive. We get alarmed when 
you present us with a fait acc ompli and then say “We changed our 
minds, boys. Here is a whole new thing.” 

General Denniston. This is far from that. = think the ideas 

Mr. Fioop. You gave us that business last yea 

General Denniston. We have developed it some more. We have 
made progress, I think we have a better package presentation of 
it now. 

Much of this is commercial development. We have been instru- 
mental in the freeze dehydration, but the developments of what we 





vall polyethylenes and mylar, packaging materials, are being used 


extensively today and that has been developed by industry. We are 
eeely taking advantage of it. 

I don’t think we paid any considerable amount for the development 
of these materials. They are common industry materials. 
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Mr. Froop. That is all commendable and we want you to be up to 
date. 

General Denniston. The one we are spearheading is the irradia- 
tion and we have progressed considerably. We are getting close to 
ground breaking on our pilot plant which will produce 1,000 tons a 
month. 

ABSENTEE RATES AND RATION COSTS 


Mr. Riztey. General Denniston, on page 240 of the hearings last 
year you furnished us with a chart showing the absentee rates of al] 
the services. I would like you to bring that chart up to date, and also 
bring the charts up to date both with regard to clothing and rations 
for the benefit of the committee. 

General Denniston. We have the absentee rates here and other 
charts pertaining to subsistence. The clothing charts can be inserted 
in the record in connection with the testimony on clothing previously 

iven. 
’ Mr. Rirey. Yes. Bring them up to date. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Absentee rates, fiscal year 1958 estimates to Congress 


[Percent] 





Ashore, | | Afloat, 
United | Navy 
States | vessels 





DE scnnevbeokbonwe fil pacetbanitiiate peau ‘ aa 18.0 
Marine Corps ‘ . ‘. 18. 5 
Air Force _.. 3 . . ; a 16.0 | 
Army... ie _—— sb = a ‘ 14.3 


Ration cost, Continental United States 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1958: 
Continental United States average feeding cost experience during the 
period March 1956 through August 1956 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal 
allowances were partially financed by U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture under provisions of Public Law 690, 88d Cong. The average 
ration value for the issue of this milk amounted to . 0334 


Net experience cost to Army . 9759 
Add transportation costs not included above_____._--___--_______ . 0100 


. 9859 
. 99 


Ration cost, overseas 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1958: 
Overseas average feeding cost experience during the period March 
1956 through August 1956 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal 
allowances were partially financed by U. S, Department of Agri- 
culture under provisions of Public Law 690, 88d Cong. The aver- 
age ration value for the issue of this milk amounted to 


Net experience cost to Army 
Add transportation costs not included above 
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Rotation of operational rations 
Thousands 
of rations 


Stock on hand, June 30, 1956 
Estimated fiscal year 1957 consumption 
Estimated fiscal year 1957 sales to other military services, foreign aid, 


Estimated fiscal year 1957 deliveries from fiscal year 1956 procurement_ 
Estimated fiscal year 1957 deliveries from fiscal year 1957 procurement. +14, 730 


Estimated on hand, June 30, 1957 
Estimated fiscal year 1958 consumption 


Supplemental allowance for feeding tubercular patients 


AR 40-330, June 11, 1956, provides a ration increase of 15 percent for tubercu- 
lar patients. This rate provides an additional 15 cents per ration for conti- 
nental United States and an additional 14 cents per ration for overseas in the 
fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for tubercular patients. 


USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. Rirry. How much surplus products, if any, do you get now? 
Are you still being furnished surplus products and what does it 
amount to? 

General Denniston. Speaking of agricultural products? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes. 

General Denniston. Colonel Woerner will cover that. 

Colonel Worrner. We are getting three surplus products at this 
time—milk, butter, and cheese. 

I have a statement for the record which gives the percen of 
butter and cheese which we took from the Department of Agriculture. 

It indicates 63 percent of the butter and 32 percent of the cheese 
were surplus products. 

We also have secured some 39 percent of our milk under the same 
agreement. These figures cover the period November 1954 through 
November 1956. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, that will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF Datry Propucts UNDER PRoviston or Pustic Law 690 


Procurement of butter and cheese for Department of Defense requirements, November 
1954 through February 1957 


[Pounds] 


| 


Butter | 


Open-market procurement 4 oe | 40, 200, 671 7, 334, 229 
Obtained from Commodity Credit Corporation at world market price i 19, 328, 714 ut 
Donated from Commodity Credit Corporation _.| 71, 933, 639 | 4, 176, 


Total pounds.....-....--- 5-920 ieee toni ielel) iene 7 i eee 
Percentage of CCC surplus products to total. -___-- ae 69 36 


91288—57——21 
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Procurement of milk by Department of Army, November 1954 through Fe bruary 
1957 in United States and those overseas areas under the Purview of Public 
Law 690 (Alaska, Hawaii, Far East) 

Pounds 

Department of Army normal requirements 325, 309, 881 

Above normal requirements under financing agreements with Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 240, 537, 385 

Total pounds 565, 847, 266 

Percentage obtained under Public Law 690______- al a tits Nn daesttinigh 43 


PRECOOKED DEHYDRATED MEALS 


Mr. Rutzy. Now if Colonel Jackson will give us the demonstration 
on dehydrated foods. 

Colonel Jackson. Gentlemen, actually these questions that were 
provoked—this is not a revolutionary system that will start out and 
disrupt our present system at all. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your job? 

Colonel Jackson. Chief of research and development, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May we have a paragraph or so on your biography 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. I am a graduate of the University of 
Southern California and graduated there in 1927. I graduated from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in the Army and the Army Subsistence 
School. I have been a commandant of the Army Subsistence School. 

I was in the Far East commanding during the Korean operation 
and had charge of the subsistence for that theater. 

Mr. Froop. You are not, in yourself, a chemist or a scientist? 
You are a soldier ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Recent changes in our Army organization, in tactics, have height- 
ened the need, we feel, for a feeding system that will give us a flexibility 
necessary to meet the many conditions under which we visualize com- 
bat in the future. 

The ultimate goal of this feeding system which is now under de- 
velopment, and really will not be completed until about 1965—and this 
is information for the very purpose you spoke—is to give you this 
advance information of what we are doing in this field. 


RATION, INDIVIDUAL, COMBAT MEAL TYPE 


The first item we have is the ration, individual, combat meal type. 
The ultimate goal is to get a feeding system that will meet all the 
conditions that exist in time of war. There are very many, as you 
know. We have ready for user testing at this time this one ration, 
which I think was mentioned last year to you. 

Before we show that, I would ‘like to pass these brochures which 
will give you a little better idea in picture form and describe what we 
mean. 

Mr. Fioop. This package called ration, individual, combat meal 
type, one meal looks precisely like the one you handed me last year, 
as far as the outer cover is concerned. 

Gelenal Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. There is nothing new about this article ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you show it to me now? 
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Colonel Jackson. We now have this integrated into a feeding sys- 
tem which we are gradually integrating. This is the first element of 
this feeding system which we will have in the future. 

You will find in the brochure, the page marked “Tab A,” a deserip- 
tion of these items and various menus. 

The box I have here has the following: The principal meat item is 
beans with frankfurters and tomato sauce. 

Mr. Froop. The witness shows the committee the box as I have 
described it, and it is packaged for what kind of material ? 

Colonel Jackson. Kraft fiberboard. 

Mr. Froop. Khaki colored. This contains a small cellophane con- 
tainer and a cellophane spoon. Why wouldn’t that have a fork on 
the other end ? 

Colonel Jackson. These items can be eaten with just a spoon. 

Mr. Froop. You have an O. D. tin can with an opener on the bottom 
called B-3 unit, cookies, cocoa, beverage powder, jam. Do they con- 
tain that one thing? 

Colonel Jackson. Various assortments. 

Mr. Froop. The one I have has instant coffee and granulated sugar 
in small envelopes and it has another small package which states “can 
opener directions.” 

What is in this? 

Colonel Jackson. A can opener. 

Mr. Froop. What will this can opener open? There are two 
smaller cans which do not have can openers attached to the bottom. 

Colonel Jackson. This can opener will open them. 

Mr. Froop. This is beef spiced with sauce, and the second small can, 
which to my surprise and vours does have a can opener on the bottom, 
is called white bread. 

Why do two cans have can openers and the third not? 

Colonel Jackson. If we can get them with a self-opening feature, 
we get them. 

Mr. Froop. Can’t you demand them? 

Colonel Jackson. In this particular purchase which we had, Mr. 
Flood, it is a limited quantity for a field test, so we did not 

Mr. Froop. I take for granted you will eliminate an envelope with 
a silly can opener of that size in it if at all reasonable and possible. 
You don’t want that lying around, do you? A man will drop this 
in the snow and use the old bayonet again ? 

Colonel Jackson. Most. of the soldiers hold this can opener very 
well right on the key chain. They like it. 

Mr. Froop. If they like it forget what I said. That is the end of 
that. That isthe man you are trying to please, not me. 

Colonel Jackson. They keep them. 

Mr. Froop. Then there is also another envelope with a dry cream 
product for coffee and tea. Does that mean just what it says? 

Colonel Jackson. It is dried cream. 

Mr. Fioop. What is a dried cream product ? 

Colonel Jackson. It has additions to it. It is a preservative so it 
cannot be called dried cream or dried milk and conform to the law. 

Mr. Froop. These tin cans containing these different food products 
change like railroad timetables without notice because of changing 
menus and are not standard ? 
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Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

With the package there are four rations in a large fiber box. 

Mr. Fioop. Now the witness shows us a heavier fiber baseboard- 
cardboard box. How long is that, approximately ? 

Colonel Jackson. About 26 inches long and about 12 inches by 8 
inches deep. 

Mr. Fxioop. That contains what? 

Colonel Jackson. Twelve of these ration boxes or meals. Each one 
is a meal and each one is different. They contain essentially a meat 
item which may consist of fried ham, pork steaks, turkey loaf, beef 
steak, boned chicken, chopped ham and eggs, and other items. 

The second can is essentially a dessert item. This particular one 
is pound cake and it can be either a fruit or a bread item depending 
on the meal to be served, and this is the third unit. The third unit 
is a cracker candy high carbohydrate can, to give quick energy. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you call this whole big package ? 

Colonel Jackson. This is the meal type—— 

Mr. Frioop. I mean the big one. What do you call that ? 

Colonel Jackson. A shipping case. It has no particular designa- 
tion. It contains these 2 accessory packs as well as these 12 meals. 



















ACCESSORY PACKETS 





Mr. Fioop. The accessory packet is something about the size of 
a——— 

Colonel Jackson. It is 6 inches long, 4 inches wide, and an inch and 
a quarter deep. 

Mr. Froop. What is in that? 

Colonel Jackson. It has an accessory packet which contains 
cigarettes. 

Mr. Fioop. This accessory packet is a khaki-colored tinfoil type of 
packet; is it not? It is called accessory packet. This contains ciga- 
rettes, matches, toilet paper, and chewing gum. There are two in 
each one? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. That is a special film with alumi- 
num coating on it to protect the freshness of the cigarettes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of the items contained therein; and both these acces- 
sory packets in this cardboard container contain the identical items 
I have outlined ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And all such packages contain such items? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a dozen of these meal-type containers plus 2 
of these auxiliary packages in 1 box that you have described ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. They are all shipped that way and all packaged in that 
standard size? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is strange that you do not have a designation for 
that particular shipping package. 

Colonel Jackson. That will have the same designation as the in- 
dividual rations. They are combat ration, individual, meal type, 4 
rations because they are actually 12 meals. That will be on the 
container. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why are you telling us about this? What is different 
this year from what you had last year about the meal-type package? 
You showed me last year a meal-type package which was identical 
with this. We took it apart as we did just now and found the 
same things in it. 

Colonel Jackson. The ones you saw last year were experimentally 
prepared in the laboratory. These have come from industry. This 
is the first procurement we have made on this particular ration for 
a user test. 

Mr. Fioop. Last year it was R. and D. and now it is actually with 
the troops and in procurement ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right, and it will be tested this summer. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you take anything out of the R. and D. menu 
that is not now in procurement, any food items, or any item at all? 

Colonel Jackson. If anything we increased the variety of items. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not eliminate anything ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

This ration, individual, has the disadvantage of weight. We are 
looking for something much lighter. We are experimenting in the 
field of precooked dehydrated foods. If you turn to tab B of this 
booklet we will describe for you the meal precooked, dehydrated 
25 in 1. 

Mr. Fioop. The items you have been showing us last year that you 
are now showing us and describe as in production are prepared in 
the customary fashion thus far. Isthat right? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Anything that has been cooked has been cooked as 
we have been cooking them for a long time? 

Colonel Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Now you will tell me something else about preparation ; 
is that it ? 

Colonel Jackson. This ration may be eaten either hot or cold, just 
as it is. You may heat the can of meat items in hot water if you 
desire or you can eat it cold. 

Our objective is this whole feeding system 

Mr. Fioop. But some of these stews and things have been cooked 
already and have been prepared. 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. They have been prepared, if they had been at all, con- 
ventionally ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you will tell me something else about preparation, 
cooking. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 





PRECOOKED DEHYDRATED FOODS 


Colonel Jackson. One step toward simplifying our logistics is to 
reduce the weight of the food items. We have been experimenting 
for about 2 years on precooked dehydrated foods. Although there 
still is little industrial capacity to produce these at an economical 
price we believe that as they are further developed that will be com- 
ing along. 
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At the present time they are still in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Fioop. What is? 

Colonel Jackson. Precooked dehydrated foods. Now I would like 
to show you some samples. This particular container 

Mr. Fioop. What is the method of cooking for the precooked food? 

Colonel Jackson, That is what I would like to show you, sir. This 
particular container contains 

Mr. Fxioop. Describe the container. 

Colonel Jackson. This is a kraft box about a 6-inch cube. It igs 
filled with a Mylar bag, heat-sealed to prevent moisture. It is filled 
inside with precooked dehydrated food. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of bag did you call that? 

Colonel Jackson. Mylar, M-y-l-a-r. 

Mr. Frioop. What kind is that? 

Colonel Jackson, It is a nylon base. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jackson. This is a sample of chili and beans, precooked 
dehydrated. You will notice on examining that that the meat is in 
there dehydrated. The beans, the flavoring, all of these items are in 
there. 

The purpose of this bag and container is that this will serve as a 
cooking utensil. 

Mr. Fioop. What will? 

Colonel Jackson. This bag here. 

Mr. Fioop. What bag? 

Colonel Jackson. This Mylar bag, sir. By the simple addition of 
boiling water to the level of the box, the top of the box, and letting it 
stand for approximately 10 to 15 minutes, this food will become re- 
hydrated and ready to eat. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean you can insert this kraft container right in 
hot water? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. This is the container which you cook 
itin. All you have to do is pour water in here. 

Mr. Fioop. The water is poured on top of the dehydrated food 
inside of this bag? 

Colonel Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. How much would you put in there? 

Colonel Jackson. Because of the various food items, rather than 
trying to teach the soldier how much water each item takes, he will 
fill it up to the top of the package. We will adjust the contents and 
the size of the package to govern the reconstitution of the food rather 
than have him get into measures, because he has no way of measuring. 

Mr. Mitier. You will fill it up to the top as it opens up? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; as it is opened. 

Mr. Miizer. That would make it about 2 inches tall? 

Colonel Jackson. It will stand up there; yes. 

Perhaps you would care to look at the inside of this. In fact, you 
might taste some of those in their dry state. 

Mr. Fioop. Now that we have gone that far, what about the hot 
water? Where does he get the hot water? 

Colonel Jackson. That will have to be provided for the soldier. 
We will have to provide the water, and we will have to provide some 
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means of heating the water. Mr. Congressman, if you are visualizing 
it, this is not for an individual soldier. 

Mr. Fioop. I wnderstand. 

Colonel Jackson. That is enough food in there for 25 men. So 
you will have enough people around who will have the facilities to 
get the water and heat the water. 

Mr. Foon. I am sure that a hungry soldier will get hot water. 
Make no mistake about that. If he has to have hot water to make 
it edible he will get hot water. I have no idea where or how. I am 
just wondering how you could pete. » him with the problem. 

Colonel Jackson. We are wor cing on that. In our brochure on 
the opposite page are shown a couple of experimental developments 
on means of heating this large 55-gallon drum with a form of an 
immersion heater and the smaller one is a 5-gallon water can which 
would have some type of heating element like a thermite tube. You 
pull a ring and that would set off the thermite. That would provide 
sufficient heat to boil the water in the can. So we are trying to assist 
in the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still talking about combat troops? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. Perhaps I had better put the package 
up here so everyone sees the whole package. This is the package that 
we visualize. This is still in the development stage. This will contain 
enough food for 25 men. 

Mr. FLoop, Will you describe that package which you are showing 
to me now? 

Colonel Jackson. This is a corrugated package. 

Mr. Fioop. Corrugated what ? 

Colonel Jackson. Corrugated fiberboard package, 27 inches long 
and about 12 inches wide and 12 inches deep. 

Mr. Fioop. This contains what ? 

Colonel Jackson. It contains the precooked dehydrated food. 
Then I will go through the other components. There is quite a list 
ofthem. This is the bread portion of this ration. 

Mr. Fioop. Everything you are describing now, Colonel, is pre- 
cooked, dehydrated food? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir, with some exceptions. 

Mr. Froop. In this new container that you have described ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. This is bread, however, which is not 
dehydrated but it is precooked into bread, and it is pasteurized to 
keep a long time in a relatively fresh condition. 

Mr. Froop, That is white bread ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. We think it will eventually be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Froop. It is white in appearance, is it not? Do not open it. 
It looks like white bread. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

The beverage in this particular ration is a cocoa beverage powder. 
There is nothing sensational about that except that it does contain a 
milk product in it further to fortify it. 

Mr. Fioop. These beverages or bread are inside of the large box 
container and are contained in smaller packages instead of being 
scattered about loosely ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. Individual fiberboard containers, yes, sir. The 
directions for reconstitution are on each and every package. 
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Mr. Fioop. The small container packages are labeled by title as 
to what they are? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This one I see is cocoa, and the small packages inside 
of this—what do you call this stuff—cellophane? It looks like cello- 

hane. 

. Colonel Jackson. This is stronger than cellophane. 

Mr. Froop. It has attached thereto a title. This one is “cocoa 
beverage powder,” and it contains preparation directions. It says 
that the one plastic packet serves one man. “Empty contents into a 
collapsible cup and fill cup half full with hot water and stir to dis- 
solve.” Even I would understand that. 

Colonel Jackson. In addition to the beverage and the meat item, 
we have another item in a separate kraft box. This box is about 
6 by 6 by 2. 

Mr. Fioop. Why does it have anumber? This one has No. 4 on it. 

Colonel Jackson. These are numbered for me to take them out in 
the proper order to show you, sir. 

This particular box contains the fruit mix. It is a mixture of dried 
apricots, prunes, peaches, and sugar. It, too, can be reconstituted by 
opening this Mylar sack and pouring hot water in it, and you will 
have a reconstituted fruit compote which is very flavorable. We have 
tested it in our laboratories and everyone is very enthusiastic about 
the flavor of this particular fruit item. 

Mr. Mitxixrr. Does the water have to be hot in that case? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir, you can do it with cold water. 

Mr. Fioop. If you wanted cold fruit you could have it cold? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir, you could. We normally think in terms 
of hot water because we normally think of its being rather cold. 

Mr. Fioop. You are thinking about a hot meal concept. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The next item we have is a box which is about 12 inches by 4 inches 
by 2 inches. This contains crackers, standard crackers, to go with 
the packages of jelly. These are individual packages of jelly which 
you have seen in various restaurants which serve them, in a lunch- 
room, perhaps. 

The next item is a butter substitute, individually packaged to go 
with bread. This is a box 12 inches by 3 inches by 3 inches, which con- 
tains paper cups for the hot beverage. 

You will see that we are thinking in terms of furnishing this food 
complete without use of cooking utensils or mess kits. We also have 
mess trays. These are paper trays which will take the hot food, 
which can be used for serving and eating the food. 

Mr. Fioop. All of these things will be discarded immediately after 
being used ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. To go with the fruit these are individual 
packages of standard commercial crackers, 

Mr. Froop. Sweet crackers? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir, cookie crackers. 

Mr. Fioop. Tasty cookie style. Describe that. I would be inter- 
ested in that. 

Colonel Jackson. This is a box 12 by 12 by 2 inches high containing 
25 packages of—this is Swiss creme sandwich. It has four cream 
crackers in each package. 
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Mr. Fioop. The packages look like the things you see on lunch 
stands that you buy for a nickel, Nabs or peanut butter sandwiches. 

Colonel Jackson. That is correct. In addition we have the spoons 
necessary for consumption of the food. 

Mr. Fioop. How are they packaged? Are these individually pack- 
aged ? 

“Colonel Jackson. No, sir, they arenot. These are packaged 6 to the 
group here, cellophane packaged, and they are a plastic type spoon. 
This is an envelope containing 2 wooden spoons to serve the food items 
as they are being reconstituted. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the size of those spoons ? 

Colonel Jackson. These aré 12 inches long, wooden, expendable. 

Then we have some paper towels. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many in that package? 

Colonel Jackson. There are 25, one for each man. 

Mr. Foon. They are in a cellophane package ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

This box will contain the food, then, that will serve 25 men 1 meal, 
and it will have a savings in weight from our present feeding system 
of about 30 percent in the shipping weight, which is extremely im- 
portant in air resupply. 

Mr. Frioop. Has any of that precooked dehydrated food been pre- 
cooked and prepared by conventional heating methods ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. It is prepared up to the point that you 
dehydrate it, yes, sir, by conventional means. 

Mr. Fioop. And the dehydrating process has been the conventional 
dehydrating process ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir; it is a new method. It is called freeze 
dehydrated. 

Mr. Foon. What is that ? 

Colonel Jackson. Dehydrating in the old sense started, of course, 
many, many years ago by sun drying and then by drying in heating tun- 
nels. This method is a vacuum, low pressure method at low tempera- 
tures, where the water is really removed by sublimation rather than by 
evaporation. 

Mr. Fxioop. Up to this point we have not entered upon any irradia- 
tion by atomic or fission methods of any sort ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Colonel, before you leave that, how long will these Mylar bags 
hold the water without disintegrating? 

Colonel Jackson. I do not know how long, but quite a long time, 
24 or 48 hours perhaps or maybe longer. I do not know that the film 
will disintegrate in water at all. I do not think it is soluble in water. 

Mr. Rirey. But it will hold it long enough to. prepare the food and 
serve it? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. There is no question about it. 

General Denniston. That is one of the features, Mr. Riley, that this 
can be prepared from unpacking the case and served within 20 min- 
utes, say. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask you, this new process of dehydration is not 
going to produce the same thing as you did with dehydrated eggs, 
Is It! 
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General Denniston. No, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. In fact our dehydrated egg product today 
is really a very good product. 

General Denniston. It has been said, Mr. Flood, that the. biggest, 
improvement in dehydration since World War II has been starting 
with better stuff when you started to dehydrate. 

Mr. Fioop. That is interesting. What do you get after you de- 
hydrate ? 

General Denniston. I have found it very satisfying. 

Colonel Gitty. These are very palatable items. 

General Dennitson. That is what we are driving for. 

Mr. Fioop, What about color and texture? That is important to 
— even before they eat it. 

olonel Jackson. The color and texture are just the same. For 
ctiebeiel the one I showed you 

Mr. Fioop. We have always been convinced that it was German 
spies that prepared the dehydrated eggs. 

General Denniston. A chef can do a pretty good job of making 
them edible, with plenty of jam. 

Colonel GILty. These chili beans look and taste just like the freshly 
prepared item. 

Mr. Mitter. What about the wheat that has had gamma rays? 

General Denniston. We will come to that. 

Colonel Jackson. We find that in this process where we are working 
with certain meats we can increase their life, that is, the freshness of 
them, by irradiating some of those foods. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that we may use the irradiation process as a process 
mixed with the dehydration process. 

Mr. Fioop. But up to this point you have not? 

Colonel Jackson. We have not: no, sir. 





UNCOOKED DEHYDRATED FOODS 


If you will turn to tab C in this book after the combat contact 
zone where we have shown the individual ration, and then the battalion 
area where we would show the precooked dehydrated foods, we then 
come to an area in the division or larger area where large numbers of 
troops are fed meals. They must be fed a different type of food from 
what we normally feed on the combat zone, so we have another ration 
that we would like to show you which is our uncooked dehydrated 
foods. This does incorporate some of the irradiated meat items in it. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you go about that this way. Describe the 
packages for us first and the detail for the record. Secondly, tell us 
specifically which is irradiated, then tell us the process of irradiation, 
then fourthly, the safety factor. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. This shipping container is about 26 
by 24 by 6 inches. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it made of ? 

Colonel Jackson. This particular one is a kraft fiberboard. This 
is the meat item in this particular ration. This is the box which con- 
tains sufficient food for 25 men. 

Mr. Fioop. That is also a lightweight kraft container of some sort? 

Colonel Jackson. This is a lightweight kraft container which con- 
tains 25 pork steaks. These are dehydrated 
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Mr. Fioop. They are contained inside of what ? 

Colonel Jackson. Again in a Mylar vacuum-packed film. This is 
the equivalent of about 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of steak? 

Colonel Jackson. This happens to be pork, so it is about the eye 
of the pork chop, a boned pork chop. Just to get an idea of the 
weight, this is about 40 percent less weight. 

Mr. F.oop. Each chop or each steak is circular in shape and about 
what; half an inch thick? 

Colonel Jackson. They are a little less than half an inch thick and 
they are about 3 inches in diameter. These must be soaked in cold 
water prior to cooking to rehydrate the meat. This particular ration 
requires cooks. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it require refrigeration ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it keep unrefrigerated ? 

Colonel Jackson. We have kept this now for about 4 months. How 
Jong it will keep I cannot tell you because I do not know. We have not 
gotten to the extremes of how long it will keep. 

Mr. Srxes. How much difference does storage temperature make? 

Colonel Jackson. Temperature makes a great deal of difference in 
the keeping of any foods. In fact, if you could keep all your foods 
around 50° they would keep 4 or 5 times as long as they do normally 
at higher temperatures. The minute you elevate the temperature 
to the point where the fat starts to soften, it starts to oxidize, and you 
have difficulty. That is the source of the bulk of the spoilage. 

Mr. Sikes. What you are showing us appears to be a rather costly 
- of thing to package and keep. What is the practical advantage 
of it? 

Colonel] Jackson. I am not too sure that this would be too much 
more expensive than the conventional way of handling food under 
wartime conditions where we must ship it over great distances. You 
are shipping much less. You are having it processed in factories in 
the United States rather than trying to do it with soldier labor in 
the field, which is not the cheapest way to do it. Also, you assure 
yourself of proper food for the soldiers under all these varying condi- 
tions. At the present time, the process to dehydrate that meat is, we 


consider, an expensive one because the only freeze dehydration plant 
in this country is one which was built during World War II as part 
of the blood-plasma program. 

Mr. Srxes. When you rehydrate it, what does it taste like; pork or 
something else ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir; it tastes like pork. It is a good pork- 
~~ taste. 


Mr. SrKkes. One of the costliest parts of the pork is the loin, the eye 
of the pork chop. If you were to use those for this process, I am in- 
clined to think you would run into quite a bit of money. 

Colonel Jackson. This is just an example, sir. It is not limited to 
this as the only type of meat, because, if it were, we would not have 
a system that would work. You could not eat just pork chops. 

Mr. Mixer. That is raw meat dehydrated ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Colonel, these packages which you are describing now 
call for cooking. 
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Colonel Jackson. That is right. This is all uncooked food. 

Mr. Fioop. For a special type of troop concentration. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes,sir. This has the advantage of low weight. 
You ship only the part of the meat you are going to consume. When 
you add up the transportation costs as they are today and as they 
would be in combat conditions, you are almost forced to pay a little 
more for a product that you are going to ship in order not to ship things 
that you will throw away when you get to the other end. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is this something you are producing for use in the field, 
or is it something you are testing ? 

Colonel Jackson. This is a concept, sir, which has not been even 
tested at this point in the field. We are presenting our feeding sys- 
tem as a system that would show you some of the things we are work- 
ing on for the future. This system we do not visualize to be in the 
hands of troops until sometime between 1963 and 1965. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you package steaks and other meats in the same 
manner ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; hamsteaks, beefsteaks. You can pack- 
age hamburgers this way. You can package pork. With the combi- 
nation of our irradiated method and the dehydration, we can keep 
these foods for quite a long time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you hazard a saving in dollars on this? You said 
one-third on the other one. 

Colonel Jackson. That was in moisture or weight; not in money. 

Mr. Miturr. He said about 40 percent. 

Colonel Jackson. The total ration runs between 30 and 40 percent. 
I will show you a few of the other components so you may see that. 
This is a box, 4 by 4 by 6, containing sweetpotatoes. 

Mr. Fioop. It comes from the same large package. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. It is in a kraft fiber box with a Mylar 
bag. These are sweetpotato granules. 

Mr.F1oop. The boxes are labeled on the outside, “Sweetpotatoes,” 
in this case? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes,sir. They reconstitute into a very fine sweet- 
potato flavor. 

Mr. Fioop. By the addition of what? 

Colonel Jackson. By the addition of hot water. These must be 
cooked, though. This is not a precooked product. This must be 
cooked for about 15 minutes. 

Mr. Miter. It is rehydrated before it is cooked ; is that right ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes; just a few minutes. The vegetables under 
this new process rehydrate quite rapidly. 

Mr. Mrzer. The precooked food that you showed us was prepared 
by pouring the hot water into the container and then it was ready to 
go right then ? 

Colonel Jaoxson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. In this case, you put the water in, and then you put it 
on thestove? Is that the idea? 

Colonel Jackson. For this you would have to have a stove and cook- 
ing utensils. You actually take the material out of the package and 
cook it by somewhat conventional methods. 

This is box No. 7, which is 6 by 4 by 2. This is dehyrated apples, 
which, again, can be rehydrated and cooked into an apple dish flavored 
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with sugar. There is sugar in there: It can be eaten either hot or 
cold. You get some idea of the savings in weight. These are heat 
sealed. 

SAVING IN LABOR AND TIME IN PREPARATION 


Mr. Rirey. Colonel, do you have any estimate as to how much labor 
and time you save in the field by these rations or have you got that 
far yet? 

Colonel Jackson. We have not gotten that far yet, sir. The reason 
we thought this could be discussed with the committee at this time is 
that this is a concept of feeding for the Army of the future and will 
take a number of years to wanbioke This is our first mock-up, as you 
might call it, of these rations to give you some idea of what we are 
working on in the research and development field to support the Army 
of the future. I cannot give you all the statistics on these things 
because many of them we do not know at this point. 

Mr. Rirxzy. It will save a lot of labor and also a great deal of time 
in preparation ? 

olonel Jackson. Yes, sir. In fact, using the precooked dehy- 
drated foods in a battalion, for example, on combat line we estimate 
that about 4 men per company would be free to do other work. We 
do not say you can get rid of those cooks because when you get a little 
farther back you have to cook your meals and you have to have cooks, 
but that labor, four men, can be utilized for many other duties in the 
combat zone. 

Mr. Mitirer. You are working on a plan to feed the Army in the 
field on the basis of a widely dispersed setup as might be the case in 
war in which you have atomic weapons? 

Colonel Jackson. With rapid movement. 

Mr. Miter. Instead of having the company kitchen as the basis 
of your supply, this envisages widely dispersed areas where you might 
have a 25-man mess? 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. You could not have a company kitchen for every 25 
people? 

Colonel Jackson. That is correct, sir. This is to fit the increased 
mobility of the Army. The Army is tied to its transportation and its 
cooking because you have to stop for meals. By this system we think 
we can greatly disperse the number of places where meals can be 
obtained. It will meet the need to have widely dispersed units. 

This box, 4 by 4 by 6, is lima-bean soup. This isan item which could 
be used in the precooked dehydrated form because this will recon- 
stitute by the mere addition of boiling water. 

Mr. Foon. It looks like a block of cheese in this container. 

Mr. Mitier. You say that is precooked ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. It is dried beans, and when you add 
boiling water to them just the addition of the boiling water will 
cook Tn enough because they are in such small particles. 

Mr. Froop. Is any food of any kind at all being currently eaten 
by any human beings any place under this process ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is a very sweeping question. To my knowl- 
edge, no, sir, other than samples. We would be happy to put on a 
lunch for the committee at any time and have you taste this. It is 
really very fine food. 





Mr. Fioop. Of course, the Medical Corps is still attached to the 
Army. You have the medicos in the general area. 

Colonel Jackson. We work very closely with the Surgeon General’s 
office. In fact, we have them stationed in our laboratories, various 
members. 

This is a package 2 by 6 by 8, containing green beans. These can 
be reconstituted and cooked, and they actually taste just as good as 
frozen beans which you buy in the grocery store today. You might 
be interested in seeing how light it is. That will serve 25 men. That 
gives you some idea of the savings in weight that can be accomplished. 
That is under the freeze dehydration process. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you got down to such basic commodities as col- 
lards, possum, sweet ‘taters, and chitterlings? 

Colonel Jackson. We have sweetpotatoes in here, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How about chitterlings? 

Colonel Jackson. No, I haven’t any chitterlings. 

Mr. Mitter. They have not brought us dehydrated watermelon yet, 
either. 

Colonel Jackson. This is a package of crackers, 2 by 4 by 12, and 
contains the same conventional crackers. 

Mr. Fioop. You always turn up with crackers. Why always crack- 
ers? Is that good? 

Colonel Jackson. For certain commodities crackers are very fine. 
Then we have bread. In this particular ration, this uncooked ration, 
we would have conventional bread from a bread bakery. The ration, 
however, comes with margarine, shortening, flour. Here is some 
cheese for cooking. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember—of course, you do not remember. Do 
you remember hearing about the hardtack of the War between the 
States—I have been coached for 12 years how to pronounce it—and the 
Spanish War? When I lived in the South years ago we used to get 
those big round biscuits about that size, a sort of shortbread, a hard- 
tack sort of thing, very palatable. Why has that been abandoned? 
It is far superior in my judgment to any of these crackers that you are 
showing here. It is a sort of soda biscuit. 

Colonel Jackson. Actually I think it was used in World War LI, too, 
but after that it was thrown out due to soldier dislike or ridicule, I 
would say. There were many, many stories about it. Actually, al- 
though we are showing you these crackers, conventional commercial 
crackers, we do have a biscuit in our present ration—and I think there 
are some in that one right there—which we think is about as fine a 
cracker as you can get, which keeps very well. These are mock-ups, 
as I said, and are subject to many changes. 


ORANGE JUICE CRYSTALS 


This is a package of orange juice crystals. 

Mr. Srxes. From where? 

Colonel Jackson. From Florida, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You are a well-coached witness. 

Colonel Jackson. The only plants that can produce these are located 
in Florida. These are orange crystals which can be reconstituted by 
the mere addition of cold water and it tastes far superior to the normal 
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canned orange juice. It tastes very much like the frozen concentrates 
that you can buy today. I think this packaging is not too satisfactory. 
This is getting very hard, it seems. We are buying them at the present 
time under an experimental contract in cans because they will take on 
moisture very, very quickly. 

Mr. Miter. This would be for how many ? 

Colonel Jackson. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Mirier. This must be a good deal more expensive to produce 
than the other concentrates. I should think it would have a pretty 
broad civilian market. 

Colonel Jackson. This will have a broad civilian market because 
it is an excellent product. When you compare it with other commodi- 
ties you must take into consideration freight rates. Freight rates 
on the water are tremendous. In orange juice you are shipping about 
85 to 90 percent water. Here you have taken just 10 percent and 
that is all you are shipping. 

Mr. Fioop. Freight rates on water are tremendous ? 

Colonel Jackson. Freight rates by any means of transportation. 
When you ship orange juice really what you are paying for is this 
much solids and the rest is water. Water is available everywhere. 
That is the reason dehydrated foods have a tremendous advantage 
from the military logistics standpoint. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still showing us a series of items taken from 
the large container that you last described ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. How much will that give each individual? 

Colonel Jackson. One of these cups, about 6 or 7 ounces. 

Mr. Mirter. I should think that would have a very broad com- 
mercial value. It would be a very convenient way to get Mr. Sikes’ 
oranges up to Maryland. 

Colonel Jackson. These are the conventional packages of coffee, 
salt, pepper, sugar, cream for the coffee. These are some flour for 
cooking, some shortening for cooking, and some cheese for flavoring. 

Mr. Froop. Those are smaller packages. 

Colonel Jackson. Those are smaller packages, and that completes 
this particular 25-in-1. 

Mr. Froop. You have the 25-in-1 containing that long list of menus 
for cooking purposes that you described. What happens to that 
package, that general container ? 

Colonel Jackson. That is then thrown away. 

Mr. Frioop. This particular type of package can be air dropped 
when it is properly contained ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. It can be airdropped, and even if you 
do not airdrop it but air land it, that is, from one airfield to another, 
the reduction in weight is great, and the cubage has been materially 
reduced, so you can ship a great deal more food for a great deal more 
men with a limited number of planes. 

Mr. Frioop. Are the 25-in-1’s that we are talking about identical 
in content by menu, or do they vary ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir: they v vary considerably. To give you 
some idea of the variety in the uncooked dehydrated, we have dehy- 
drated pork chops, chicken, beefsteaks, fish sticks, ground beef, and 
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for breakfast menu instant farina and dehydrated egg solids. We 
have a long list. 

Mr. Miter. Do you label these containers for any particular meal? 
For instance, do you have a breakfast ? 

Colonel JAcKson. Yes, sir. There would have to be. This par- 
ticular one would be either dinner or supper. It has a meat item. 
We have dehydrated prefried bacon, which is a good item, which is 
quite lightweight. 

Mr. Mirimr. Does the flour that you ship have anything done to it? 


IRRADIATED FOODS 


Colonel Jackson. It is just ordinary flour. To show you some of 
the irradiated foods, and to give you some information on that, we 
are counting heavily on irradiated, sterilized foods for feeding i in the 
further rear areas where, if possible, we can greatly reduce the use of 
refrigeration. We think that this will provide us with a great deal of 
flexibility i in that area, because we do not visualize that troops will 
be concentrated in large groups everywhere. At the present time we 
set up base camps with large refrigeration facilities, and we do not 
visualize that that will be entirely possible in the future. So we are 
counting on irradiated foods. 

In the program for the irradiation of food, at the present time we 
have cleared with the Surgeon General about 100 foods for taste test- 
ing. They have gone through various animal tests, and then, they 
have been tested on human volunteers at Fitzsimons Army Hospital. 

Mr. Fioop. You went through the Surgeon General’s Office very 
casually there. You have cleared with the Surgeon General. Will 
you tell me a little bit more about that? What do you mean by that? 

Colonel Jackson. The reason I went through it rather lightly is 
that the Surgeon General is the one who actually does the clearing. 
We do not. 

Mr. Fioop. The clearing of what? 

Colonel Jackson. There is a certain protocol that the medical pro- 
fession has set up for food that will be wholesome for human con- 
sumption, and that is based on the pure food and drug laws and the 
Food and Drug Administration procedures and the medical asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Fioop. Has that been extended to include food which is pre- 
pared by irradiation processes ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes,sir. All the foods that we are working with 
are done in accordance with a mutually agreed protocol between the 
Food and Drug Administration and the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have inserted at this point in the record or 
maybe at this time a statement from the Surgeon Gener al that he, as 
the final approving authority as far as the Army is concerned, ap- 
proves of this method and assures us that there is no danger to the 
soldier from the consumption of irradiation, gamma rays, or any other 
process that you use? Get a statement from the Surgeon General at 
this point in the record dealing with the problem of safety to the 
consuming soldier insofar as this type of heat is concerned. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; we can get that for you, sir, and we 
will put it in the record. 
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Mr. Froop. I do not think you will ever convince anybody of it 
altogether, but at least go as far as youcan. You have a ‘big psycho- 
logical problem with the public coming up. 

Colonel Jackson. That is true. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE SURGEON GENERAL CONCERNING TROOP FEEDING WITH 
IRRADIATED Foops 


The Army Medical Service is engaged in medical research in support of the 
Quartermaster General to determine whether irradiated foods are wholesome 
and safe for consumption by humans. 

Both in-service and contract medical studies are in process, in coordination 
with the Pure Food and Drug Administration. Long-term animal experiments 
together with carefully controlled small-scale human volunteer studies are 
being employed to ascertain the effects of consumption of irradiated foods. In 
no case will I recommend or approve irradiated foods for troop feeding until 
medical research studies confirm beyond doubt that such feeding will not en- 
danger the health or welfare of Army personnel. 

Colonel Jackson. The irradiation of food, however, is a process 
where we have definitely proved by animal experiments that the food 
does not become radioactive, if that is one of the general public’s fears. 
Also, from various feeding experiments it is nutritionally wholesome. 
Weare still about 2 years away from finishing these experiments. We 
have been running them now for a little over a year. These experi- 
ments have been prepared in the best scientific manner that we know. 

Mr, Srxes. What do you accomplish? Preservation ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Srxes. What do you lose ? 

Colonel Jackson. We have not found that we lose anything at this 
point. We lose refrigeration, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not.a loss. You avoid refrigeration by this 
method of preservation. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You avoid the necessity for refrigeration. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you lose from the standpoint of assets? Do 
you lose flavor? 

Colonel Jackson, In some foods at the present time the flavor 
is not as good as freshly prepared fresh foods, but in many other 
foods it is just as good. In many experiments we have run the people 
cannot tell the difference 

Mr. Srxes. Is this food precooked before it is irradiated ? 

Colonel Jackson. Not necessarily. Wecan do that, yes, sir. Either 
way. 

Mr. Stxes. Which way do you lose the least flavor? 

Colonel Jackson. We lose the least of the flavor when it is pre- 
cooked. We visualize that this as a process will greatly enhance the 
acceptability of many canned foods in addition to serving fresh foods, 
aerate there is a definite limit to how long these fr esh foods can be 

t even after you irradiate them. “You cannot keep them 
inc adefinitely. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you keep food longer which has been cooked before 
the irradiation ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. The cooked will keep longer. 
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Mr. Fioop. What about color and texture? 

Colonel Jackson. In the fresh irradiated food the color remains 
the same. I have here a few little samples. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it a very costly process ¢ 

General Denniston. At the present time; yes. 

Colonel Jackson. At the present time it is. However, we are plan- 
ning to build a pilot plant in conjunction with the Atomic Energy 
Commission where we can get some economic factors, because all of 
the work done to date has been done in very, very small laboratory 
quantities under conditions that are not economical to start out with 
from the standpoint of the production of food. 

Mr. Strxes. In general, how long is this food usable after it has been 
irradiated ? 

Colonel Jackson. In most cases it runs a factor of anywhere from a 
matter of 3 weeks up to a year, depending upon the food item and the 
amount of irradiation. A normal food which would spoil after, we 
will say, 10 days under refrigeration we find if irradiated and then 
kept under refriger: ition sometimes will last as long as 6 months. We 
find that certain foods which will withstand high doses of irradiation 
and become completely sterilized will last as long as a year. 

Mr. Mruter. When that food begins to go bad, is it like things that 
we are familiar with? When milk begins to go sour you get a little 
bit of a taste. It is not quite sour. Then eventually it becomes very 
sour. Is there any way of telling by taste whether this food is gone, 
or what happens? Suppose you eat it after the deadline, will it 
hurt you? 

Colonel Jackson. Let us get that clear. After you irradiate the 
food, the food can be treated exactly as you treat fresh food that was 
not irradiated. When you irradiate food you must seal it so it cannot 
become contaminated from additional bacteria which are present in 
the air. So you have to seal it. The minute you break the seal you 
must treat it like any other conventional food. It will spoil just the 
same after that. If you leave it out on the table and break the seal 
it will spoil just like any other food. It will act exactly the same. 
It does not change the properties of the food at all. Irradiation does 
only one thing, and that is to kill the bacteria. 

Mr. Miter. Suppose it has deteriorated and spoiled before the 
package is opened, can you tell that when you open it? 

C olonel JACKSON. Yes,sir. Y ou can puncture these packages with 
very small holes so air could get in and the food could spoil, and if it 
did it would smell just like spoiled meat. It would be no more 
harmful than anything else that we have. 

Mr. Froop. I asked you the question but instead of answering you 
showed me the exhibits, which is all right for the committee but not 
for the record. Does this irradiation “change the color and texture 
of the food? Looking at the exhibit, the witness showed the com- 
mittee luncheon meat, potatoes, cheese, waflles, a piece of white bread, 
obviously unchanged in color after irradiation. What about the 
texture ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. In the first place, all foods do not react exactly 
the same, so we cannot answer across the board that all foods are the 
same. However, speaking of those foods that have been worked with, 
such as beef, the color will remain red. If cheese is irradiated in a 
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sealed package out of contact with oxygen—it must be a semivacuum 
seal—the color remains. In some types of cheese, however, sometimes 
the color will bleach out to a little whiter. It is not as yellow look- 
ing as all samples. In the case of waflles those are the equivalent of a 
frozen waffle. The company that did that work with us now has a 
frozen waflle on the market, a precooked frozen waffle. Even under 
refrigeration they will get mouldy after a certain length of time. 


IRRADIATION PROCESS 


Mr. Fioop. Now that you have shown us the food and talked about 
the food and talked about the process, how do you apply the process 
of irradiation to the preservation of food? What is the process or 
the application of it? 

Colonel Jackson. The process is a rather simple device. The ma- 
chine is either giving off electrons similar to a linear accelerator or 
some device of that type—works something like an X-ray machine— 
or is a nuclear device where you are using metal which has become 
radioactive in a reactor or some salt or solution from that. Then 
it is radioactive and giving off gamma rays. You have them to 
pass the food in a container where it is sealed from further con- 
tamination under this flow of either electrons or gamma rays and 
they destroy the bacteria. 

Mr. Froop. What is the time exposure ? 

Colonel Jackson. The time varies with the energy level. With a 
gamma ray we visualize a reactor in our pilot plant where the whole 
time that the food is held under this ray is about 20 minutes. In 
the case of a linear accelerator the whole time is a matter of micro- 
seconds, really. 

Mr. Fioop. The record is going to show through the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, if a soldier eats a piece of irradiated meat 2 or 3 times a week 
for 10 years, what it is going to do to him, if anything. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; we will show you the extent of our 
knowledge at this point. 

General Denniston. We could put into the record right now the 
statement that this will not be fed to any soldier as such until such 
clearance, such approval, has been given by the Surgeon General 
and the Food and Drug authorities. 


FEEDING OF IRRADIATED FOODS TO THE TROOPS 


Mr. Fioop, Let me read you this. I am now reading from a story 
from the New York Times dated Philadelphia, March 13, in which 
it says, and I quote: 


Unitrep States Troops To Eat IRRADIATED Foop—ARMY PLANS To DEMONSTRATE 
PRACTICALITY OF AN ATOMIC PRESERVATION PROCESS 


(By John W. Finney) 


PHILADELPHIA, March 13—The Army in the coming year will start feeding ir- 
radiated foods to the troops to demonstrate the practicality of a new preservation 
process. 

This was disclosed today by Army researchers who described progress being 
made by the Army in atomic sterilization and pasteurization of foods ranging 
from strawberries to pork chops. 

The Army researchers pictured a future when commonplace foods treated with 
atomic radiation would last for years on the shelf without spoiling. 
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The research has reached the point where the Army is ready to make the 
soldier into an atomic-age taster to prove to the public the safety of the irradiated 
food. 

Lt. Col. George E. Danald, nuclear effects engineer of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, said that within a year the Army 
planned to start feeding the irradiated foods to tens of thousands of troops. 


SPEAKS OF NUCLEAR CONGRESS 


Colonel Danald outlined the Army’s food irradiation program in a talk before 
a scientific symposium of the 1957 Nuclear Congress. 

The 5-day congress, attended by leading nuclear scientists and industrial offi- 
cials, is being sponsored by scientific and engineering professional societies. 

In a speech before a dinner meeting of the congress, Paul F. Foster, Assistant 
General Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission for International Activities, 
disclosed that the administration was considering accelerating construction of 
atomic power plants abroad through United States financial aid. 


FOOD UNDER GAMMA RAYS 


In the Army’s irradiation process, the food is subjected to gamma rays from 
radioactive materials or to high-energy electrons that kill the micro-organisms 
that cause food to spoil. 

Noting that nonirradiated food contains a certain amount of radioactivity, 
Colonel Danald said there was no evidence that the atomic processing created 
“any significant increase in radioactivity.” 

For example, he said, a person would have to eat up to 2,000 pounds of beef a 
day to approach the maximum permissable levels. 

Colonel Danald conceded, however, that the researchers faced “a very serious 
problem to get the people to agree that the food is not dangerous.” One reason 
for the mass-feeding experiment, he said, will be to demonstrate to the public 
that the irradiated food is safe. 

The Army already has tried out the irradiated food on groups of human volun- 
teers with “no untoward effect,” Colonel Danald said. It is now experimenting 
with a group of animals to prove that there is no long-term hazards. 


Mr. Fioop. I take for granted you know that officer. He is one of 
your boys. 

General Denniston. May I answer that, Mr. Flood. 

We asked Colonel Danald about that and he stated there is mueh 
there that he did not say. He said that it was considerably exagger- 
ated. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will you take the article to Colonel Danald and then in- 
sert the article in the record at this point as well as Colonel Danald’s 
rebuttal or reply, or whatever it is? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Lt. Con. GEoRGE E. DANALD, NUCLEAR EFFECTS ENGINEER, QUARTER- 
MASTER Foop AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE FOR THE ARMED FORCES, CHICAGO, ILL., 
PERTAINING TO NEWS ARTICLE IN NEW YoRK TIMES, WITH DATELINE OF 
Marcu 18, 1957 


A paper on basic concepts in the application of ionizing radiations to foods for 
preservation was presented to the Second Nuclear Engineering and Science Con- 
gress on March 13, 1957. This paper was concerned with technical processes of 
irradiation and their effect on food and food containers but did not include a dis- 
cussion of the testing of irradiated food for possible harmful effects on humans. 

A discussion and question period followed each paper presented at the meeting. 
In the case of this paper, a question from the floor was directed at the safety 
aspect of humans eating or to eat radiated food. It was explained by the writer 
that this was the object of an intensive study. The need for rigorously proving 
that there was absolutely no detectable long-term effect adverse to humans was 
stressed. It was pointed out that both chronic toxicity and carcinogenicity were 
being studied by a group consisting of Quartermaster Corps persons, Surgeon 
General of the Army persons, and Food and Drug Administration persons in 
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accordance with principles and protocols agreed upon by them as being suitable 
ones for detecting adverse effects if they were present. 

In response to further questions, the answer was made that the study involved 
9-year feeding of large colonies of experimental animals with complete biological 
tests being made throughout the experiments to uncover any untoward effect if 
one existed. 

Following the talk,. Mr. John W. Finney, of the New York Times, met the 
writer in the hall just outside the meeting room and asked several questions con- 
cerning specific details of the human feeding problem. Answers were given 
based on the material printed in the hearings before the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy Congress of 
the United States, 84th Congress, 2d session, on progress report on atomic energy 
research in medicine biology, agriculture, and food preservation, June 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, 1956, but much more briefly. 

In response to his question as to when the long-term studies began, reply was 
made that 1 or 2 items began about a year ago but not all the twenty-odd foods 
to be studied had started as yet. 

Answering his question as to when large-scale feeding to troops would begin, it 
was said not until full clearance had been given by all the cognizant and respon- 
sible authorities for any given item. 

When he asked how many troops would be involved, the answer was given that 
eventually irradiated food items if proven safe were hoped to become regular 
ration items. He asked what numbers would be fed in early large-scale feedings 
and the answer was given that after due and proper clearance had been assured, 
the writer presumed a few thousands of troops might be used. 

Specifically, it was not said, “that tens of thousands of troops would be fed 
irradiated foods within a year.” The writer feels this may have been an unwar- 
ranted deduction or conclusion drawn by the New York Times from the answers 
given above. 


Mr. Fioop. It is all very well for him to say that, but I am sure 
that the guy who wrote, unless he was irradiated, did not make it up. 
General Denniston. I have had some experience in the same field. 


Mr. Fioop. So have we all. 

General Denniston. No matter how you caution people, they hear 
something that they want to make more of than the speaker is willing 
to. It is almost impossible to keep people from taking the ball and 
running with it. That sounds ate good, 

Mr. Fioop. Just so you fellows are sure of the magnitude of this. 
Are you aware now of the fantastic problem that you are stepping into 
when you go past this threshold with the general public and with 
the troops ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. When you have trouble teaching some troops how to 
wash their socks and with the television and radio full of this new 
gamma ray thing and fallout, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
scaring everybody to death about this business, now you come along 
and want to feed it to them. You think you are not going to have 
trouble? 

General Denniston. We know we are. The point I would like to 
make now is this: Feeding tens of thousands in the next 3 or 4 years 
is a physical impossibility. We have not yet broken ground on a 
plant which will—perhaps by the end of 1958—turn out a thousand 
tonsa month. It may be 1959, or later. 

Mr. Fioop, You have tried this on human beings? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. We have tried it on Mennonite 
volunteers, conscientious objectors, who volunteered to eat this food 
in lieu of military service. This was done under extremely accurately 
controlled conditions at Fitzsimons in Colorado. 

Mr. Froop. You had better not tell Congressman Walter that. 
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General Denniston. He knows more about it than anybody else out- 
side of our office. The only other group—they did it voluntarily—was 
a group of Members of Congress to whom it was served some years ago 
in the Speaker’s dining room. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they know it? 

General Denniston. Yes. I said Walter a while ago, but it is 
another man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Van Zandt. He followed it 
very closely. I donot recall whether Mr. Walter was at that luncheon 
or not. 

We are trying to make everybody who talks about this use the most 
guarded optimism. We cannot take a defeatist attitude, but we can- 
not avoid stirring up just the sort of thing you read there. We are 
trying hard to do that. We want to get support and help, but we do 
not want too much enthusiasm until we know a lot of answers to 
the questions that you have posed and which the public is certainly 
going to pose. 

Mr. Sixes. That seems to be a reasonable approach. 

Colonel Jackson. In summary, in this concept our objective is to 
feed two hot meals to the combat soldier every day. We want to save 
weight and cubage to the maximum for air transportability and in- 
crease the mobility of the Army. We think we will increase the storage 
capabilities of these food items substantially. The soldier, in many 

-ases, will be able to prepare his own hot meal in the field very easily. 
That i is a summary. 

If there are any other questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Stxes. On each of the broad fields that we have studied today, 
General Lawton, I would like to have the obligations picture for fiscal 
1956 placed in the record. I would like to have the obligations picture 
for fisca] 1957 to the nearest date for which you have an estimate. I 
would like to know what the anticipated obligations situation will be 
at the end of fiscal 1957. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 











Direct obligations by project and subproject— Military personnel, Army: 
1200 Subsistence 








No. | Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1956 eal year 1957 a Feb. 28, 1956 | cal year 1958 


1211 Procurement of subsistence supplies $222, 879, 786 | $224, 595, 000 $243, 973, 653 $224, 470, 000 
1221 | Meals furnished under contract | 1, 482, 675 1, 019, 000 | 993, 716 | 916, 000 
Total program 1200-.- ; zt 224, 312, 461 | 225, 614,000 | 244, 967, 369 | _ 225, 386, 000 


Nore.—The obligations through Feb. | 
28 shown above include reimburse- | | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates } | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | | | 
The tabulation below presents the | 
statement on a more comparable basis | | 
at the program level: | | 

Total as shown above | 224,312,461 | 225,614,000 | 244, 967, 369 225, 386, 000 
Reimbursements - -. 152,081,135 | 147, 503, 000 | ode aia _ 48, 400, 000 


















Total._.- | 376, 393, 596 | 373,117,000 | 244, 967,369 | 373, 786, 000 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject—Military personnel, Army: 1100 Indi- 
vidual clothing of enlisted personnel 


| Actual, fiseal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1956 cal year 1957 Feb. 28, 1956 | cal year 1958 


—_— $a 


1124 | Individual clothing___- $41, 344,671 | $51,538,000 | $47,606,885 | $53,380,000 
1125 | Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing. 42, 434, 000 38, 912, 000 (4) | 39, 934, 000 


Total, program 1100. ___- asd 7 778, 671 90, 450, 000 a 606, 885 93, 314, 000 
| 28 Note.— The obligations through Feb. 
' 
| 
| 


shown above include reimburse- 
hates conversely, the annual estimates 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the state- 
ment on a more comparable basis at the 
program level: 
Total as shown above. .___.._____- 83, 778, 671 90, 450, 000 47, 606, 885 | 93, 314, 000 
| Reimbursements--__._.........._.. 13, 778, 374 16, 757, 000 | i | 20, 860, 000 











Totebe iN 224.6. a 97, 557,045 | 107, 207, 000 | 47,606,885 | 114,174,000 


| 


1 Obligations i included under program 1000. 


INCREASED FOOD AND CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Srxes. General Denniston, have there been any changes in the 
prices of clothing and in the costs of feeding since you computed your 
budget estimates ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. I will ask Colonel Gilly to speak 
on that. 

Colonel Gitty. If we take program 1100 first, Mr. Chairman, you 
will recognize that the standard prices for stock-fund items are re- 
viewed and adjusted annually as of the beginning of each fiscal year, 
The prices used in this budget were those in effect during this fiscal 
year, 1957, and at the time that. this budget was computed. Sub- 
sequent to that, there have been adjustments in the prices, based on 
our current contract costs. We know that the prices have increased. 
I can give you the effect of those price increases as it would affect 
this budget if you care to have them. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have that material placed in the record 
at this point. 

Colonel Gitty. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed / 

Colonel Guy. The increased costs for the initial issue items for 
men over and above the budget prices is $10.20. This makes a total 
of $180.99. 

Mr. Srxes. Due to what factors? 

Colonel Gitty. Due to what factors ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Gury. Entirely due to changes in the price of the garments 
we buy. The price for the incre: ise of the women’s items of initial 
issue is $2.45. I can furnish that in a statement for you, sir, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Sixes. For the record, yes. 

( ‘olonel Gitty. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Program 1100, individual clothing—Impact of anticipated increases and 
changes in programing for specific items 


1. Based on current procurement costs, the following price in- 
creases established by the single manager for clothing and 
textile materiel, covering common items of the services, will 
be effective July 1, 1957: 


Initial issue: 
Nene een nee manne irsterne teenies O 
Enlisted women ($2.45) 
Replacement issue—Korea 2, 266 
Authorized issues subsequent to initial issue 130, 826 


Increase due to revised prices 2, 723, 287 
2. The new taupe raincoat originally scheduled to be issued July 1 
has now been delayed until October 1, hence, personnel enter- 
ing the service during the 1st quarter 1958 will not receive 
this item. 61,815 (personnel entering service in Ist quarter) 
—522, 337 
. Due to current review of issue policy and decision to reduce 
the initial issue allowance of army green garrison caps from 
2 to 1 results in a further reduction: $1.30 (cost of cap) 
x 253,560 (number of men receiving initial issue allow- 
—329, 628 
. Increase due to initial issue of army green uniform for personnel 
returning from Korea 


Net increase . acierayasiheen ine Eim {ee 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Srxes. Will there be a deficit during the current fiscal year as 
a result of these increases in cost of items ? 

Colonel Giry. The Army stock fund must bear the increases in 
cost for the remainder of this year. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1958, stock-fund prices will be revised and the increased costs will be 
borne by this appropriation. 

Mr. Stxes. What about subsistence ? 

Colonel Gitty. As it would effect subsistence, the cost of the con- 
tinental United States ration im the budget is 99 cents and overseas 
the ration is 95 cents. We ran a review of the prices of subsistence 
items from December 1955 through November 1956—a 12-month pe- 
riod—and we found that the price of the ration in the continental 
United States remained the same but that the overseas ration costs 
were 1 cent more which brought the figure to 96 cents. 

Mr. Sixes. The cost of transportation, processing, or both ? 

Colonel Gritty. That was entirely the price of the food items them- 
selves, sir. That 1-cent increase would result in approximately $1 
million, a little over. 

Working back from November 1956 through June 1956, using the 
last 6-month period, we found another change. The price of the con- 
tinental ration amounted to $1.02. The overseas ration, 99 cents. 

In the case of subsistence, Mr. Chairman, we do not consider this 
conclusive because of fluctuations, which in 1 month more than offset 
the changes in the next month. I am merely pointing this out to 
show that there is somewhat of a trend of over 1 year there during 
which there was appreciably no change, using the last 6-month period 
during which there is a significant increase. The increases that I 
mentioned would result in a deficit in this budget of approximately 
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$6.5 million. That is, the 3-cent increase in the cost of the ration. 
That, I will also present for the record if you want it. 

Mr. Sixes, All right. 

(The requested material follows :) 


STATEMENT ON INCREASED Costs oF SUBSISTENCE SUBSEQUENT TO THE TIME OF 
BupDGEr PREPARATION 


Daily per capita feeding costs of 99 cents for United States and 95 cents for 
overseas were utilized for the preparation of the fiscal year 1958 estimate and 
represented cost experience at that time. Subsequent to the preparation of the 
estimate, food costs have increased so that the most recent average 6-month 
feeding cost is $1.02 for United States and 99 cents for overseas. Application of 
these rates to the feeding strengths in this budget would indicate increased 
requirements, $6,508,000. 


QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. I have before me some newspaper clippings which refer 
to the quartermaster’s research activities. One of them announces 
the establishment of an Industrial Advisory Committee on Military 
Shoelaces. That is really going right down to the end item, would you 
not say, General Lawton ? 

General Lawton. Very much so. 

Mr. Srxes. This is dated March 14 and has a dateline from Med- 
ford, Mass. It comes from the UP. It reads: 

The Army Quartermaster’s Research and Development Center announced here 
it has established an Industrial Advisory Committee on Military Shoelaces. 

Mr. Froop. Decentralizing from the War Department ? 

General Denniston. I will ask Colonel Jackson to speak to that. 

Mr. Stxes, All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Jackson. I will do my best to answer that. 

The shoelaces for combat boots are very heavy type laces. We find 
that the commercial type rip ff after 3 or 4 days’ use and a very 
stubby shoelace is all you have to get through your eyelet. The 
soldiers have had considerable difficulty with it. We have for some 
time been buying commercial shoelaces. We decided this problem 
could be resolved very simply. So we called a meeting of the shoelace 
manufacturers and at a roundtable discussion found that most of them 
could not make a nylon or plastic type of end on there and that they 
preferred the metal one. They had tried it in their plants and could 
not doit. However, after it got all around the table, the last man said, 
“T have been making them for about 5 years,” and he then explained 
how he did it. We now can get them commercially from any source 
we want, which before was not possible: His company was the only 
one where we could get them. 

Mr. Srxks. Is there actually an advisory committee, or is that a 
stretch of the imagination ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. Any meeting under the Army regulations where 
we bring more than one manufacturer together to discuss a problem 
that could touch on a restraint of trade or something of that kind, 
must be set up formally on an industry advisory basis where we must 
have legal counsel to see that we do not encourage collusion between 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Stxes. What you had was a conference of producers to discuss 
a problem ? 
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Colonel Jackson. Yes. 
Mr. Srxes. That is much simpler than the article would indicate, 
Colonel Jackson. The Justice Department, however, will not let us 
do that. The ruling of the Justice Department to the Army, and 
Army regulations 

General Denniston. The formality there is to protect. These peo- 
ple come in at their own expense and we do not pay them a penny, 
We have to be very careful to protect them against a charge of collu- 
sion in restraint of trade. They are all competitors and this formal- 
ity is required, as Colonel Jackson said, by the Department of Justice 
to bend over backward to make sure that somebody coming in and 
automatically giving us some help is not subject to prosecution later, 

Mr. Mitxer. That fine title does not cost any more money ? 

General Denniston. No, sir. We have to have a lawyer there and 
it costs his salary. 

Mr. Sixes. One of your own lawyers or one that you hire for the 
job? 

General Denniston. One of ours. 

Mr. Srxes. Here is an item that may be of more than usual interest. 
This one says that the— 

Army Quartermaster will be given responsibiilty for the “lost weekend depart- 
ment.” As of next July 1, it will be charged with research and development of 
alcoholic drinks for the entire Defense Department. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. That has actually been in the books 
for a long time. 

Mr. Srxes. Can’t you folks get enough of that type of research done 
on the side—off duty—without having a special department for it! 

General Denniston. That, I am told, i is the saving clause. They 
go through and find out everything that somebody should be respon- 
sible for, whether they have been doing anything about it or not. If 
it is not assigned to somebody, it is assigned then. In this case it was 
assigned to the Quartermaster C orps.* 

If you recall, the National Defense Act of 1920 took care of all of 
that in one phrase, or one sentence : 





Anything herein not assigned as a responsibility of anybody else will be the 
responsibility of the Quartermaster general. 

You no longer have that. 

Mr. Fioop. In addition to your other duties ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not of much importance then ? 

General Denniston. For the record, we are doing no research and 
development on alcoholics or alcoholic drinks. 

Mr. Sixes. Here is one that I am somewhat curious about. This 
one is quite a lengthy story from the Evening Star of March 27 
and it is a quotation from Medford, Mass., released by the Associated 
Press. It says: 






Study on sleep important to United States defense. 
you fell asleep last night? Of course you don’t. 

Believe it or not—scientists worry about things like that. A person never knows 
exactly when he dozes off. Furthermore, Tufts University psychologists will tell 
you that the smartest scientist in the world can’t tell—even when he’s watching 
you—the precise moment when you cease to be awake. 


Do you know just when 
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One might think that solving a problem like that—finding out a way to tell 
exactly when a person is no longer awake—would not be important to national 
defense. But it is. The Army’s Quartermaster Corps, which conducts research 
into military equipment, needs to know. Why? To test the efficiency of sleeping 
bags. 


The article then goes on to say that— 


the project has the imposing name of “electroencephalographic correlates of 
sleep.” 

Colonel, how do you pronounce it ? 

Colonel Jackson, I cannot pronounce it any better. 

Mr. Sixes. That would seem to many people to be a foolish thing 
for the Quartermaster Corps to be worrying about. Why is it neces- 
sary to know precisely when a person goes to sleep to determine 
whether the sleeping bag is any good or not? 

Mr. Mixer. It might not make any difference with the sleeping 
bag when you get to sleep, but once you get to sleep you do not worry 
about the sleeping bag. 

Colonel Jackson. That is all very true, Mr. Chairman. However, 
the contract in this particular area is under our environmental pro- 
tection service and what we are trying to find out is this: Under 
Arctic conditions, we give a soldier a sleeping bag which we hope will 
permit him to get 6 hours of rest per day. The soldiers complain and 
say that they do not get enough rest. Therefore, they cannot work 
the next day. This is an attempt to scientifically measure the amount 
of rest a person gets. It has been misinterpreted in the article. 
Sleep and rest are tied together there and this is one of our contrac- 
tors talking, not Quartermaster Corps. We have this contract to 
determine a method of measuring these elements so that a soldier can 
get a minimum of 6 hours’ rest per night. 

Mr. Sixes. The manufacturers of sleeping bags surely have con- 
ducted considerable research to know they have a comfortable and 

ractical sleeping bag. I would not think it would be necessary to 
ave the Army pay for determining when a person goes to sleep to 
know whether the sleeping bag is a good one or not. Can you not 
rely on what the industry tells you? I doubt that an operation of 
this kind tells you very much when you get through with it. 

Colonel Jackson. Actually, this is part of a testing program. 
Incidentally, to answer your specific question about a commercial 
sleeping bag, we do not have commercial sleeping bags that we use 
for these extreme conditions. This is for extreme conditions, not 
routine type of operations in a Temperate Zone. This is very 
extreme a We have been running some tests, as you suggested, at 
Fort Churchill, Canada, for this specific purpose. We have not been 
able to get the answer to that, and that is why we called on this eminent 
group of psychologists to help us try to get the answer. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not impressed with this type of operation. I have 
respect for the Quartermaster Corps but I think you can do a lot of 
fine work without coming to this. 

I wonder whether you are going to get your money’s worth out of 
this sort of thing? How many people are involved in this particular 
operation 4 

Colonel Jackson. I cannot tell you offhand, but I can supply that 
for the record. 
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Mr. Srxes. Also the amount of money and the number of people 
involved and how long it is going to take to carry it on. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


The report, appearing in the Washington Evening Star on March 27, 1957, 
under the above title, refers to a particular aspect of a program conducted by 
Tufts University under contract for the Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Command, but, taken out of context as it pertains to the total program, it is 
apt to give a misleading impression. 

The contracts were for approximately $20,000 over a period from June 1954 to 
May 1957 and involved 1 full-time investigator, who developed the alertness 
indicator, and several part-time investigators who carried out the calibrations. 
Its purpose was the development of a method and the development and calibra- 
tion of an alertness indicator, based on a recording of the electrical current 
developed by the brain and facial muscles and picked up by electrodes placed on 
the skull. Variations in the current patterns are related to the drowsiness- 
waking cycles and are fairly well established. These cycles were used in deter- 
mining the sensitivity of the apparatus and method. 

The opportunity was taken to obtain valuable byproduct knowledge by exam- 
ining its use for measuring how much sleep a soldier could get in sleeping bags 
under development for use in very cold conditions. This information was relevant 
to the adequacy of the approach to the development of a satisfactory alertness 
indicator and method, and also to the adequacy of our most promising sleeping 
bag under cold conditions. ' This sleeping-bag evaluation, however, was incidental 
to the main purpose, and does not constitute the main portion of the program. 

The contractor has delivered the alertness indicator and methods developed 
under the contract to the Quartermaster Research and Development Center, 
where they will be used in a variety of studies on the adequacy of quartermaster 
clothing and food in maintaining the alertness and efficiency of the soldier and 
may still be used in future studies developing a sleeping bag adequate for Arctic 
conditions. The operational efficiency of the soldier on duty depends to a large 
extent on the adequacy of the sleep he has had beforehand. Research is needed 
in areas where the alertness indicator will be used as a tool. The indicator can 
be used, in any situation where fatigue, dietary deficiency, or environmental 
stresses cause a marked loss of alertness or operational capability. 


ASSAULT PACKAGES 


Mr. Froop. If I may, I would like to ask something about the assault 
packages. You skipped the assault packages, Colonel. 

Colonel Jackson. The assault package would be replaced by the 
one before you, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No; it would not be replaced by this one. This is the 
one-meal ration ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not an assault ration. 

Colonel Jackson. It weighs almost the same, and has about 350 
more calories. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to have an assault ration. I think that 
is of extreme importance. Does it weigh about as much as the one- 
meal ration ? 

Colonel Jackson. It is a little lighter. 

Mr. Froop. Prepared and put in the same type of container? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. But it has things in it which increase the caloric con- 
tent? Do you not think it would be helpful to turn loose your think- 
ing people to see what they could do about making it more inviting or 
more nutritional? Would you not want something in an assault 
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package that would make it stand out from this one-meal package 
used back of the line? 

Colonel Jackson. You are getting at a very important point. That 
is, we feel the change of conditions almost compels you to change the 
type of ration. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Fioop. The purpose, the intent, and so forth, should be affected 
by conditions. The conditions should make for a special thing. 

Mr. |] Anim. It contemplates no possibility of heating this in front 
of you! 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. Should it not, whether it does or not, 
contain some kind of a special premium; can you not give him some- 
thing in an assault package such as a piece of candy or something 
else? Should he not have a premium in an assault package which is 
a premium for that particular soldier on patrol? 

Colonel Jackson. You are opening up a field that certainly has 
merit. We have nothing of that type which is much different from 
the other. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean a bribe, but there should be something in 
it. After all, the assault soldier is the last guy out there. If you are 
taking care of everybody on this committee up to that patrol, I be- 
lieve he should have some special gimmick. 

Mr. Mirter. Off the record for a moment, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 


SIGNIFICANT ECONOMIES 


Are there any new developments, General Denniston, in subsistence 
or clothing which have brought about significant economies insofar 
as the preparation of the fiscal 1958 budget is concerned ? 

General Denniston. I do not believe so, Mr. Sikes, as far as this 
“Military personnel, Army” appropriation, is concerned. You have all 
heard and read about the single-manager concept. It is in current 
operation as far as we are concerned in subsistence, clothing, and 
textile material. It is my conviction, from considerable experience, 
that any savings in that will not be reflected in the price we pay for 
items, but will have to be reflected in the administrative costs of doing 
the procurement and making the distribution, which comes out of the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation which will come up 
later. 

Mr. Sixes. These, of course, are standard items, housekeeping items. 
Men must be fed and clothed and there is always the danger that we 
assume that it is purely an automatic process, so that we do not con- 
tinue to work to find ways to reduce costs. I trust that we may have 
your assurance that you are seeking diligently to find ways to bring 
these costs down ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir; and at the same time to provide the 
food and the clothing that the soldier is entitled to. I think the better 
field is in the operational field rather than in the price of the end item. 
Increased efficiency can cut down on the number of people that we use 
to do it, but consolidation of purchasing we are already, as far as the 
price we pay—we are buying, each of us—in almost the optimum, if 
not beyond the optimum in price drop. 
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Mr. Sixes. Very well. That has been an interesting presentation, 
gentlemen. 

Thank you very much. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


Turspay, Apri 2, 1957, 
MANPOWER SUMMARY (CIVILIAN) 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY BUDGET 

ROBERT H. WILLEY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

H. HUFENDICK, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

General, will you introduce the next witness and tell the committee 
the next program to be considered ¢ 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. The next presentation will be made by 
Brig. Gen. Albert Watson, II, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel, and will cover civilian manpower summary. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee is glad to welcome you back, sir, and 
will be pleased to have your presentation. Do you have a written 
statement ¢ 

General Watson. I do, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to have it at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watson. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, 1 welcome this opportunity to work 
with you again. My statement covers the overall picture of the 
Army’s civilian manpower in support of nontactical activities. It 
is not a justification of a requirement, but an explanation of a pro- 
gram. Appropriation and program witnesses will discuss manpower 
in their particular programs. 

Department of the Army civilians work side by side with the mili- 
tary. Therefore, the witnesses’ discussions with you will include 
civilian and associated military manpower requirements as well. 

Approximately 65 percent of the Army’s military personnel are 
assigned to standardized combat or combat. support units that are 
made up entirely of military personnel. These are the tables of 
organization and equipment (TO & E) units. They are organized 
and equipped to perform their mission anywhere and under any con- 
ditions. The infantry company is a typical example. 

The remainder of the military and all civilian employees are or- 
ganized into table of distribution units. 

These units are organized and tailored by the local commander 
within existing ceilings, to perform specific support functions under 
local conditions. It is in these tables of distribution units that we find 
the integrated military-civilian workforce. 
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During this discussion of manpower in the supporting functions, I 
will mention : 

(1) Army policies. 

(2) Manpower control tools. 

(3) Civilian personnel management methods. 

(4) Overall manpower strengths in support activities. 


POLICIES 


First, the policies regarding the use of manpower in supporting 
functions. They are based upon guidance from Congress and the 
Department of Defense. Briefly, they are: 

(1) Civilians will be used in all jobs which do not require military 
personnel for reasons of training, security, discipline or combat 
readiness. 

(2) The minimum number of people will be used to accomplish 
assigned missions. Special attention will be given to controlling the 
number of supervisors and supervisory echelons. 

(3) Available manpower will be used without regard to race, 
religion, or national origin. 

(4) Specialists, including scientific, professional, and linguistic 
personnel, will be assigned to duties commensurate with their abilities 
and consistent with the needs of the Ar my. 

(5) Indigenous personnel will be employed in overseas areas to the 
maximum extent practicable consistent with security, economy, and 
the necessity of maintaining readiness. 

(6) Troop units will be used to perform the support-type functions 
which contribute toward their training mission. 


MANPOWER CONTROL TOOLS 


Last year, I discussed manpower control in the Army. The tools 
we use are designed to: (1) Provide sound estimates of m: anpower 
needs. (2) Allocate properly, available manpower. (3) Supervise 
manpower utilization to insure efficiency. I would like to mention 
eight of these tools: 

(1) The primary program system to assign objectives. 

(2) The budget system to develop the cost of attaining these ob- 
jectives. 

(3) Tables of distribution to relate manpower requirements to 
mission and workload. 

(4) Command estimates and justifications to establish manpower 
needs. 

(5) Manpower authorizations to allocate spaces. 

(6) Staffing guides to provide a basis for preparation of manpower 
requirement estimates. 

(7) Manpower surveys to supervise utilization. 

(8) The performance index system to measure productivity. 

Manpower control takes place at every echelon of command. I 
would like to discuss three of these tools and the levels at which 
they are used. These will best highlight our efforts to conserve man- 
power. 
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STAFFING GUIDES 


Staffing guides are prepared at the Department of the Army for use 
by the local commander, and are based upon armywide experience, 
They contain information as to the numbers and kinds of people re- 
quired for various tasks and workloads. They indicate also which 
positions can be filled by civilians, WAC’s or limited duty soldiers, 
A staffing guide is not a blueprint which the commander must follow 
precisely. He applies this guidance to his local situation in develop. 
ing his estimate of manpower requirements. Staffing guides now 
exist for Army garrisons (formerly known as station complements), 
hospitals and personnel centers. A guide for training centers (which 
will be used by the six training centers in the Army) has just been 

ublished. ( Copies available.) We are developing staffing guides for 
Zone of Interior Army headquarters and military district head- 
quarters. 

For use by the Department of Army staff in making broad estimates 
of bulk manpower requirements, a manpower standard and staffing 
guide was developed and published in October 1956. 

This booklet provides information relating to manpower standards 
and staffing guidance tools developed within the Army as manage- 
ment aids in estimating and projecting manpower requirements in 
Army activities. The staffing ratios, manpower control standards and 
factors contained in the booklet are designed for use primarily at 
departmental level in connection with manpower planning, program- 
ing, and budgeting. 

MANPOWER SURVEY 


Now let us turn to a consideration of the manpower survey. In 
conducting a survey of this kind, a team of manpower analysts from 
a higher headquarters visits an installation and determines the mini- 
mum personnel needed by the organization located there. It is one of 
the key manpower control tools used by the commanders next below 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army. The goal of each command 
is to survey every one of its installations and activities once every 
2 years. In the first half of fiscal year 1957, 252 surveys made pos- 
sible the reallocation of 4,500 civilian and military positions to fill 
more urgent needs elsewhere. The commands have found that on- 
the-spot surveys are essential. The Department of the Army also 
conducts manpower surveys of major command headquarters. 


PERFORMANCE INDEX SYSTEM 


At Department of Army level we receive reports from all 
commands showing the manpower used and the work accomplished, 
by broad functional areas. 

In order to be able to evaluate these reports, we have developed what 
we call the performance-index system. Since I mentioned this new 
management tool at last year’s budget presentation, we have made 
further progress. 

This is the way it works. First, we develop a manpower standard 
for a broad function like motor pools, using experience data from 
the operators of motor pools. The standard is then applied to the 
reports which show for each command by function the manpower 
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used and the amount of work accomplished. The standard enables 
us to determine the manpower needs of a command prior to allocating 
his personnel spaces. In addition, we use it to determine which if 
any function within a command requires improvement. 

Since I was here last year, 17 standards have been developed cover- 
ing such functions as bakeries, commissaries, motor pools, training cen- 
ters, post headquarters, and post supply. The functions for which we 
have developed these new broad standards account for 35 percent of all 
manpower now used in supporting activities. During the next 12 
months, we are planning to develop more standards and to make greater 
use of the standards on hand. These standards are not automatic nor 
universal but must be applied with judgment and knowledge of local 
problems and conditions. Within the Department of the Army staff we 
have manpower analysts who are specialists for particular commands. 

By having an intimate knowledge of a command they are able to 
make intelligent use of the performance reports provided by our 
system. We do believe that the performance-index system provides 
the Army staff with a good means of reviewing the use made of our 
manpower resources. 

I have described three tools: Staffing guides, manpower surveys. 
and the performance-index system. I have shown how each is used 
to conserve manpower by the various levels of command. The aim 
is to provide subordinate echelons with the guidance, the techniques, 
and the flexibility they need to accomplish their mission efficiently. 
At Department of Army level we maintain the measuring devices 
necessary to review their manpower performance. 

Although manpower-control procedures are important in an organ- 
ization as large as the Army, we know that the battle for efficiency 
is won or lost right at the work site. In order to improve produe- 
tivity, we need a skilled, well-motivated work force and competent 
supervisors. This leads me to the third part of my presentation in 
which I will discuss improvements in civilian personnel management. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The shortage of qualified specialists for jobs in engineering and 
the physical sciences remains the most pressing civilian personnel 
problem. Army strength in these positions actually increased in fiscal 
vear 1956, but the increases did not keep pace with new demands. 

’ To overcome this shortage and to obtain the required quality. we 
have used the higher pay rates for engineers and scientists authorized 
by the Civil Service Commission, recruiting programs with special 
emphasis on securing recent college graduates, and the authority 
granted by law to contract with universities and other institutions to 
train Army employees. Cooperative education programs, which we 
have used for several years, were reemphasized. Under these pro- 
grams, college students assist engineers and scientists and receive on- 
the-job training in periods of full-time employment which alternate 
with periods of college attendance. In addition, we are encouraging 
engineering and scientific employees to improve their qualifications 
by attending courses outside of working hours at universities. The 
Army bears the expense of the course in some cases, but in others the 
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employee pays his own way. In nearly all these cases the training is 
given on the employees’ time. 

We conducted a special survey of personnel management of profes- 
sional employees in research and development activities in order to 
discover what improvements can be made in our efforts to recruit, re- 
tain, and better utilize these employees. Survey results establish that 
our engineers and scientists feel most of the conditions attendant to 
Army employment are good. So good, in fact, that our best sources 
of new professional employees are the friends and acquaintances of 
present employees. There are shortages, but present employees stay 
on happily. 

However, the survey revealed a number of areas in need of improve- 
ment if we are to continue to attract and retain the necessary profes- 
sional manpower. Among the areas reported as problems were our 
college recruiting programs, laboratory supply procedures, and the 
inclusion of nontechnical tasks in professional jobs. The problems 
pointed out by the survey have been studied by appropriate offices of 
the Army staff and actions now being taken should help to solve them. 

We are placing increased emphasis on civilian career programs in 
order to maintain a steady supply of qualified employees, and to attract 
and retain capable, essential personnel. These programs will provide 
for recruiting, appraising, and developing individual civilian em- 
ployees within occupations which cross organizational lines. During 
the year civilian career programs were established in 43 occupational 
and functional fields. 

The Secretary’s research and study fellowship program which I 
outlined last year, has received wide acceptance among our profes- 
sional employees. You will remember that from 25 to 40 employees 
are to be selected annually to pursue study or research at universities 
or laboratories on projects of value to the Army. Ten career em- 
dloyees have already been selected and others are now being considered. 

he projects to be studied are both administrative and scientific. The 
program promises to be of value in attracting and retaining high level 
professional employees as well as a great benefit to Army operations. 

Recently we integrated the incentive awards system into the per- 
sonnel program. We are going to provide additional assistance to 
our supervisors in order to create a work atmosphere more conducive 
to the submission of ideas and suggestions for improved procedures. 
In this way we hope to give the program better emphasis than could 
be achieved through drives and onetime promotion campaigns. 

United States citizen employees in foreign countries are being con- 
verted from the excepted service to the competitive civil service under 
terms of Excutive Order 10461, issued April 1956. Thorough prep- 
aration on the part of the Army for this action resulted in the imme- 
diate transfer to the competitive services of a large number of eligible 
employees. By November 30, 1956, 81 percent of our civilian em- 
ployees overseas were employed under career-type appointments. 

Extension of the competitive service to our overseas positions made 
it practical for the first time to fill most overseas vacancies by transfer 
of experienced and fully oriented Army employees from positions in 
the United States. A program for the interchange of Army em- 
ployees between the continental United States and overseas commands 
has been established. It requires United States CONUS commands 
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to recruit volunteers for overseas assignments from among their em- 
loyees and to absorb into their organizations career employees return- 
ing from overseas. This program is a part of our efforts to improve 
the quality of our overseas employees. Moreover, under this program 
an overseas assignment can now be a normal part of the career pro- 
gression of Army employees. — 
We are utilizing local national employees to the greatest extent 
ossible, since base pay prevailing in he local economy and applying 
to local national personnel is in terms of current dollar rates of ex- 
change, substantially lower than rates for similar work in the United 
States and applying to United States citizen employees overseas. The 
majority of commands are now employing local nationals in all jobs 
not requiring United States citizens for reasons of security or combat 
readiness. Emphasis is now mang placed on developing the work 
potential of the local national employee at his full capacity, and im- 
roving his orientation and status. We are improving understand- 
ing between United States management and local national employees 
by the development and use of more local nationals supervisors in 
the highest echelons for which they can qualify and the use of more 
effective information bulletins in the local language; and on and off 
the job training for local national workers, particularly the local 
national supervisor. Local nationals are being oriented as to the true 
mission of the United States forces in their countries, particularly 
concerning the defense concept, and the importance of their contribu- 
tion as workers to the security and welfare of their own country. 


MANPOWER SPACES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


I would now like to summarize the numbers of employees in the 
budget for fiscal year 1958 and compare them with the programs for 
the 2 preceding years. 

Table I indicates the total manpower of the Army in support-type 
activities. 

The civilians shown pertain to military functions only. Not in- 
cluded are other direct-hire civilians employed by the Army in sup- 
port of civil functions such as civil works activities of the Corps of 
Engineers and cemeterial activities of the Quartermaster General. 

The Army plans to employ some 586,600 (586,590) civilians in 
military functions on June 30, 1958, compared with a projected strength 
of 589,600 (589,590) on June 30, 1957, and an actual strength of 592,100 
(592,053) on June 30, 1956. 

The budget provides for a beginning and end strength for fiscal year 
1958 of 405,000 direct-hire civilians in support of military functions. 
This compares with an actual strength on June 30, 1956, of 406,700 
(406,661). The reduction of 1,700 (1,661) is being accomplished even 
though new requirements for approximately 13,000 employees have 
developed in this category. 

In addition to these direct-hire employees, the Army will employ, 
through contractual arrangements with foreign governments, 184,600 
(184,590) local nationals at the beginning of the fiscal year, decreas- 
ing to 181,600 (181,590) by June 30, 1958. This compares with an 
actual strength of contract-hire personnel June 30, 1956, of 185.400 
(185,392). This decrease is due primarily to a reduction of activities 
in the Far East Command. 
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Table IT indicates by appropriation the overall military and direct- 
hire civilian manpower averages for military functions for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958, 

Table III presents a program br eakdow n of the requirements for the 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation. 

Note that table I is in terms of strengths at the end of each fiscal 
year, while tables II and III are average ‘strengths, or man-years. 


SUMMARY 


In this presentation I have covered briefly the Army’s manpower 
situation, and presented the overall numbers for the Army’s planned 
work force in fiscal yeur 1958. As I mentioned earlier, det ailed per- 
sonal information will be discussed by the various ree in their 
presentations of the Army’s appropriations and programs. I shall be 
glad to provide any additional information or answer any questions 
you may have. 

Thank you very much. 

(The tables referred to are as folows:) 


TapLe I.—Personnel strengths in support type activities (military functions only) 


Category of personne] Actual, Projected, Projected, 
June 30,1956 , June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


Total civilian and associated military S44, 42¥ 844, 373 | 847, 


Associated military personnel 252, 376 254, 783 260, 523 
Total civilians 592, 053 589, 590 586, 590 


The civilian totals above include 
United States citizens 365, O61 365, 696 363, 436 
Non-United States citizens ! 226, 992 223, 804 223, 154 


t Includes the following numbers of persons which do not appear in the justification sheets of the budget 
because they are paid from object class 07 funds, ‘‘Contractual agreements with foreign governments” 


Category of personnel Actual, Projected, Projected, 
Tune 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


Non-United States citizens. i Sf 185, 392 184, 590 181, 590 


TABLE I].—Supporting personnel by appropriation (Military functions— Man- 
years) 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 


Total. eons 265, 121 410, 113 257, 02 404, 249 264, 037 4101, 906 


Operation and mainienance, Army 241, 136 311, 760 229, < 309, 446 235, 844 309, 820 
Research and development. Army. 383 | 16, 767 12, 897 12, 781 13, 162 12, 781 
Procurement and production, Army 597 7, 246 Yt 6, 850 600 6, 535 
Military construction, Air Reserve forces 1 | 135 200) 1 340 
Army National Guard 2, 823 468 2, 515 2, 899 | 497 
Promotion of rifle practice 3 19 3 19 3 19 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska com- 

munication system 891 452 t 485 Be 527 
Construction, Alaska communication sys- | | 

| l ] 
Military construction, Army 292 5, 025 2° 5, 690 
Military construction, Air Force ! 257 10, 907 } 10, 650 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 

property 277 2, 092 278 , 019 
Industrial and management funds. _- , 441 51, 945 , 164 51, 387 
seed Tunds 204 1, 473 2) 624 

3, 726 23 5, 265 1, 492 


1 Includes Air National Guard. 
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TaBLE II1.—Distribution to activities within the appropriation ‘“‘Operation and 
maintenance, Army,’ man-years 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 


Total. 241, 136 Sit, 760 229, 340 | 309, 446 235, 844 309, 820 


Tactical forces 21, 446 | 977 25, 446 915 5 29, 036 915 
Training activities_..__- 32, 470 10,339 | 31,720 10, 536 31, 720 | 10, 550 
Central supply activities. 17,081 | 94,674 5,571 | 83, 946 16, 348 | 84, 000 
Major overhaul! and maintenance 4, 266 19, 830 3,847 | 21, 592 4, 030 20, 750 
Medical activities - 28, 359 14, 008 26, 161 14, 220 26, 601 14, 000 
Armywide activities 51, 274 44, 514 9, 457 14,814 49, 958 44, 308 


Army Reserve and ROTC. 9, 5, 291 , 400 | 6, 372 11, 900 | 6, 734 
Joint projects. 8, 275 9, 7% .467 | 10,842 7, 620 11, 218 


Operation and maintenance facilities 67,979 | 112, 337 58, 271 | 116, 209 58,631 | 117,345 


Nore.—Includes reimbursables and project orders. 
REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL IN DEPARTMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Ritzer. Thank you, General Watson. 

What effect will the memorandum of March 18 issued to the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, by the Secretary of Defense, 
requiring a 12 percent reduction in the W ashington area have on the 
other posts throughout the country, with special reference to the 
Army ? 

General Warson. Mr. Chairman, that memorandum applies at this 
time as far as the Army is conc erned to the Army departmental 
headquarters in the Metropolitan Washington, D. C. area. The last 
paragraph says: 

Consideration will be given later to a comparable reduction of the headquar- 
ters staffing of major subordinate administrative, logistical, and operational 
commands of the services, joint and unified commands, and to United States 
elements of Allied commands, the reference date for such reductions to be 
March 31, 1957. 

We have not yet received a memorandum which applies outside of 
the Army department: al headquarters. 

Mr. Ritey. The metropolitan area in Washington. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you anticipate that that will have any effect on 
your budget request / 

General Watson. No, sir; I see no effect on our budget requests, 
for this reason: The memorandum states that the spaces which will 
be vacated by this reduction will be held in escrow by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and will not be used by the services unless such use 
be justified at a later date. I would presume that the extension of the 
concept of this memorandum to reductions in the field will have the 
same proviso, although I do not have information to that effect. 

Mr. Ritey. Is it your thinking that these stations will be elimi- 
nated largely by attrition and held in escrow or do you think that 
certain employees will be discharged and their positions held in 
escrow, or can you anticipate that far? 

General Watson. Mr. Chairman, it is directed in the memorandum 
that attrition be used wherever possible. We have adhered to that 
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policy in all of the reductions that we have had to make in the past 
and will certainly make every effort to use that method in the appli- 
cation of this memorandum to which you have referred. It is true, 

sir, if I may add another statement 

Mr. Riry. Yes. 

General Watson. That sometimes attrition is not the only solution, 
It is not the desired solution, because losses of individuals do not 
necessarily occur in position which are of the lowest importance within 
an organization. To put it in different words, it may be quite neces- 
sary, ‘due to a reduction of emphasis and a contr action of the size 
of the headquarters, to eliminate positions at the very lowest level, 
or at higher levels but which have been rendered excess by the dis. 
charge of an individual in order to get the maximum use out of the 
remaining personnel. Of course, each commander will adjust within 
his own command insofar as practicable in order to-avoid a discharge, 
It might be that the individual whose job has become excess is quali- 
fied to fill another position in which there has been a loss by attrition. 

Mr. Rizxy. Just how much emphasis is given to transferring per- 
sonnel from a position which has been abolished to a new position? 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Watson. On the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this point Mr. Bob 
Willey, who is Director of Civilian Personnel for the Department 
ofthe Army. Mr. Willey. 


POLICY ON PROTECTION OF CAREER EMPLOYEES IN A REDUCTION-IN-FORCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Ruxy. Mr. Willey, we are glad to have you here. I would 
like you, if you will, to give us a statement as to how career employees 
who have filled their jobs acceptably and have acceptable ratings in 
civilian status are protected when their jobs are eliminated or held in 
escrow. 

Mr. Wittry. I will be very happy to give you our information and 
I would also like to submit a statement of our policy for the record 
which will indicate this. 

The general plan, Mr. Riley, is I think a very good one. In every 
community where there are a number of Army activities, committees 
of the placement officers are already organized. When there is a 
reduction in force, let us say in the Baltimore area at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, an attempt is made first to find a job for the indi- 
vidual who is displaced by finding some other assignment in Aberdeen. 
If that cannot be done, before he is thrown on the open market an 
attempt is made to find a job for him at the Edgewood Arsenal, Fort 
Meade, or any other Army activity. This is the first effort to keep 
that man in Army employment because, as you have said, he has 12 to 
14 or however many years of experience, and it is to our best interests 

to have him remain with the Army. 

In the event that that should not materialize, we then endeavor to 
place him elsewhere in the Government, working with the other agency 
personnel people, and as a final resort attempt to provide some out- 
placement for him in industry or with an academic institution. So we 
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are very much concerned because the Army’s public reputation as an 
employer is pretty well conditioned by what kind of treatment we 
»rovide in this kind of situation. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


The current regulations of the Department contain the following policy 
statements on administration of a reduction in force and on assistance to 
employees affected thereby. 

‘Reductions in force will be administered throughout the Army Establishment 
in a manner so as to effect the necessary reductions in personnel strength with 
a minimum of disruption to an installation and of dislocation to employees. 
In planning and carrying out a reduction in force, every effort will be made to 
maintain the productive efficiency of the work force. Advance planning will 
be utilized to accomplish necessary reductions in personnel strength through 
norlal attrition.” 

“Good management demands that a reduction in the number of persons em- 
ployed by an installation be approached in a positive manner. The disruptive 
effects of a contemplated reduction in force may be minimized or completely 
avoided by careful advance planning. In order that the necessary planning 
may be accomplished and to permit ample notice to employees, all command 
directives requiring a reduction in personnel or personnel expenditures, should 
be furnished at the earliest practicable date to the installations concerned. There 
are several ways in which a reduction in the number of employees in a particular 
line of work or in an installation may be effected. It is preferable, whenever 
possible, that any reduction in personnel be achieved by restricting recruitment 
and promotions and by meeting ceiling limitations through normal attrition. 
Employees in surplus positions may be reassigned as other positions become 
vacant. Other reassignments should be made when necessary to retain the 
most productive personnel in key positions. Such assignments may be in the 
same or a different activity and at the same or a different duty station.” 

“In the interests of furthering the career service, the Army Establishment 
is required to conduct an additional placement program for those separated 
career employees who cannot be satisfactorily placed within their former compe- 
titive area. The Department’s obligation is to place such employees in positions 
within the same commuting area as their former employing installations. 
In carrying out this obligation no employee in retention group III will be re- 
tained in the commuting area in a position for which a separated career em- 
ployee meets the minimum qualifications and is available.” 

“The efforts extended to assist employees in obtaining other employment 
should be in proportion to the size of reduction in personnel and to the staff 
available to provide such assistance. Any extensive out-placement program 
will require the support and active participation of operating officials and super- 
visors, as well as that of all members of the personnel staff. For example, it 
might be appropriate in certain circumstances for the commanding officer per- 
sonally to make initial contacts with the largest local employers, public and pri- 
vate, or with chambers of commerce, trade associations, or similar organizations. 
All installation personnel, both military and civilian, should be requested to 
furnish the civilian personnel office any information they may be able to discover 
relative to employment opportunities. The civilian personnel officer should secure 
such assistance as is available from appropriate field offices of the Civil Service 
Commission and the State employment service and contact other community 
resources which might contribute to the guidance and placement of employees 
to be separated.” 


Mr. Rutey. You have a better opportunity here in the metropolitan 
area where there are so many Army activities and Government activi- 
ties to make these transfers, but how do you handle the situation at an 
isolated Government post? What are you going to do about that? 

Mr. Writer. Let me take one of the situations in one of the con- 
tinental armies where they have posts scattered throughout a big geo- 
graphic area. <A typical situation is in the Sixth Army area out in 
the West. If they are to have a reduction in career people at Camp 
Irwin, at Barstcw out on the desert, before that person goes off the 
rolls he would be considered for any continuing position for which he 
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is qualified elsewhere in the Sixth Army area that may be available 
or may be filled by a temporary or lower category personnel, because 
we are interested in keeping that career employee. He has a back- 
ground and a knowledge that the Army can use. Sometimes, as you 
know, the employees will not go because it involves moving their 
family and so forth. 

Mr. Ritry. That creates a hardship. I think it is very necessary 
that consideration be given to these career employees. If a man is 
inefficient and not one his job he ought to have been discharged 
before he got 14 or 15 year’s experience. 

General Warson. Right. 

Mr. Ritey. There is something wrong with the system if he is not. 
After he has been in Government that long and is reaching out for 
the time when he can qualify for retirement and cannot qualify for 
a job with equal income in private industries, I think you are doing 
quite a disservice by abolishing his job and turning him loose in the 
world. There may be cases where you cannot help 3 it, but certainly I 
think that every consideration should be given to taking care of these 
people who have some seniority, who have rendered efficient service 
in their jobs, even if you have to transfer them to a job that they are 
not fully qualified to fill and let them adapt themselves to that job. 

Mr. Wiey. The Army agrees with that and follows that policy 
and practice of giving them a period for retraining in order to facili- 
tate their entry into some other job which they can fill. 

Mr. Ritey. We all know that certain functions of civilian Govern- 
ment employees are more or less similar in practice and a man who 
has been in Government for that long can adapt himself to a new 
job a lot quicker than someone coming in from outside industries. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL STRENGTH 


You estimate that you will close the fiscal year in June of this year 
with 589,590 total civilians? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


That is the number of civilians to be employed for military functions. It 
includes 405,000 paid directly by the Army (direct hire) and 184,590 non-United 
States citizens overseas paid by foreign governments through contractual agree- 
ments with the Army (contract hire). 

Mr. Ritxy. You propose to cut that by another 3,000 at the end 
of fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Warson. Yes, sir. May I make a remark here, sir? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes. 

General Watson. That cut is in contract hire personnel and will take 
place entirely in Japan. If you notice the last line of table I, sir, the 
figure has dropped from 184,590 at the end of 1957 to 181,590 at the 
end of 1958. 

Mr. Ritey. Most of the other contract hire personnel in the other 
overseas establishments remain practically static. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. River. You have already taken into consideration in presenting 
the request this reduction of 3, 000 2 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 


~~ 
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MANPOWER SURVEY 


Mr. Ritey. General Watson, I have been tremendously interested, 
as you know, in the more efficient operation of the Army in all its 
phases, particularly in the management end of it, so I am quite inter- 
ested in the analysis which you have given here as to how you are 
going to improve the business management of the Army and try to 
keep as many able-bodied men in cambat status as possible and that 
other positions will be filled with civilians, Wac’s, and limited-duty 
soldiers. This blueprint which you send out to the commanders of 
the Army stations, as I understand from your statement, does not 
have to be followed literally but it does give him some latitude for 
decision as to his operation. For instance, some stations might require 
more people to do a certain job than others because of the better 
climatic conditions and things of that kind. Is that true? 

General Warson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. They do take that into consideration in their operations; 
do they ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Rirey. I would like you to tell me a little bit more about the 
manpower survey. Just how is that conducted and what are the 
results that you get from it? 

Feneral Watson. First, the manpower surveys are onsite examina- 
tions of the utilization of personnel conducted by the next higher 
headquarters. 

Mr. Ritey. It is not conducted by the headquarters that is actually 
in charge of the operation. 

General Watson. No, sir; it is conducted by the headquarters above 
that level. 

Mr. Ritey. For instance, the Sixth Army Headquarters would con- 
duct this manpower survey in the stations under its command; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. That is the system we now 
use, 

Mr. Ritey. You have trained people to go out and analyze and set 
up the examination ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; we have trained manpower analysts to 
go out who understand the requirements of types and functions, and 
of course they have a certain prior knowledge of the installation 
which they are visiting due to the fact that they are the ones who 
review the requests for the provision of civilian personnel by the 
subordinate headquarters when those requests are sent up. 

Mr. Ritey. They get efficiency reports and results of the word which 
would guide them, as is done in industries ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I hesitate to use the word “production,” and yet it is 
production to a certain extent. 

General Watson. We do that, sir. They are judged by the types 
of assignment in which they are placed as against their ability. This 
is a qualitative type of manpower survey. The other type of survey 
is a numbers analysis in which the workload or type of production 
which is involved at the installation is measured by what would be a 
normal or satisfactory result. The manpower survey team goes out 
and analyzes the mission of the command itself, and by consultation 
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with the members of the command determines whether or not the 
individuals who are assigned to that command are employed in further- 
ance of the mission or whether they are not; whether the numbers 
who are there engaged are needed ; and whether they are adequate for 
the task. 

If they are sufficient for the task, then a balance is struck and no 
readjustment is made. If, on the other hand, it is found that the 
command has an excess number of personnel, that they are not effi- 
ciently using all that they have, and by a more efficient arrangement can 
reduce the need for per sonnel, then that recommendation is made. 
The local commander has a chance to make his comments upon such 
a recommendation, and then it is acted on by the next higher head- 
quarters and final adjustment of personnel is made. By the same 
token it has happened that a command has been found to be under- 
staffed, as we say. In other words, the numbers of personnel assigned 
are inadequate. Recommendations have been made and appr oved for 
an increase in personnel. So these survey teams are not viewed with 
alarm by the local commander. He realizes that they are a fact- 
finding group designed to help him execute his mission. 

Mr. Ruxy. Would that show up, for instance, in overtime where 
you found an understaffed command ¢ 

General Watson. Very frequently, sir, it does, 

Mr. Ritey. I note here that in the first half of fiscal year 1957 
you made 252 surveys. How often can you make these earpenal 
surveys at the various stations? Does 1 station operate for 2 or 3 
years ‘before you get to it, or do you get to it once a year or twice a year? 

General Watson. It is eaneerary 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Once every 2 years is the requirement ? 

General Watson. That is correct. 


PERFORMANCE INDEX SYSTEM 


Mr. Ritry. Now just a little more about your performance index 
system. I notice that you use as an illustration manpower used in 
motor pools. I understand that you get experience data from the 
operators of motor pools in industries and possibly in more efficient 
Government operations. From that analysis, then, you decide how 
much work should result from so many men in a motor pool, within 
certain limits ¢ 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. We do that. We analyze 
the performance of the various motor pools throughout the country. 

Mr. Rirxy. If they do not function within the limits of the criteria 
which you have set up, then you make an investigation to find 
out why ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. You put your finger on the very most 
important reason for this system, sir. It gives us a chance from 
reports which we normally receive to determine areas which should be 
investigated to determine whether or not some corrective action is 
required. The very fact that one of these installations is somewhat 
out of line in a particular function does not necessarily mean that 
there is a bad situation there, but it does mean that we should look 
at it to determine whether or not corrective action is needed. Inci- 
dentally, sir, if I may extend this, I have a gentleman here who is 
quite well informed on this subject. He has been involved in it from 
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the beginning and can give us a short presentation on the performance 
index system if you would like to have it at this time. 

Mr. Rirey. I think it would be very appropriate at this time to 
have a short statement for the benefit of the committee and the 
Congress. 

General Watson. I would like to introduce Mr. Hufendick of the 
Adjutant General’s Office of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have you here, sir. Would you give us 
a little of your background ¢ 

Mr. Hurenpick. I am assigned to the Adjutant General’s Office and 
we perform this function, of course, for the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel who is charged with manpower control. We will have a 
chart or two in just a moment. 

You have heard a great deal about various management systems 
which place the primary emphasis on activity out in the field at the 
operating level. That is where most of the emphasis properly belongs 
because that is where the work is done. But there is another vital area, 
that. of serving the needs of top management at the DA level. This 
area has not been neglected but the majority of the emphasis has been 
on phases concerning the field. The performance index system does 
concern internal manpower management at the DA level. 

Another point I would like to make clear before we get to a chart is 
the fact that this system covers the same portions of Army strength 
that we are talking about this morning, the support area of the Army, 
that is, our table of distribution units. 

Thirdly, the system does not in itself create additional reporting. 
As a matter of fact, this system was developed from current reports, 


and since the system has been developed the requirement for reports 
has been actually decreased somewhat. 

We can briefly give you an example, I think, of how it works. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 


FUNCTIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE “372” ReporRTING SYSTEM 


Chart No.1.—Training—Primary program and integrated structure No. 6 
Functional work area: Work unit 

(a) RTC and Training Division___._- Average number of trainees. 

(b) Operation of schools____.-..------- Average number of students. 

(c) Special field exerce None. 

(d) Miscellaneous training... ~~~ Number of trainees or students. 

(e) Training devices and publications... Number of items issued. 

(f) Training in Army hospitals__..__-_ Average number of students. 


Chart No. 2.—Performance index system 
DEVELOPMENT APPLICATION 


Manpower control standards: Determination of manpower require- 
Functional work areas ments: 
Types of standards Program preparation, review, and 
Establishment of standards analysis 
Performance index: Budget formulation, support, and 
Standard strength review 
Index of effectiveness Distribution of available manpower 
Types of indexes resources : 
Standard packets. Quarterly vouchers 
Special requirements 
Analysis of manpower utilization : 
Trend analysis 
Highlight problem areas 
Special survey requirements. 





Item 


Number of work 
areas. 

Number of meas- 
ured work areas. 

Number of work 


areas covered by 


standards, 


Cuart No 


Total 


Mo Gnidtsrtenesatde 


Completed: 
13 equals 33 per- 
cent of person- 
nel. 

In process: 
9 equals 2 per- 
cent of person- 
nel, 
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. 3.— Analysis of functional work areas 


eng 


Breakdown by major reporting agencies 


ZI armies 
and MDW 


€2.... 
4 


Completed: 
11 equals 50 per- 
cent of person- 
nel. 

In process: 


9 equals 10 per- 


cent of person- 
nel. 


7 


| 


Overseé 
ec comands 


115. 
96. 


| Completed: 
8 equals 25 per- 
cent of person- 
nel. 


| In process: 


1 equals 1 per- 
cent of person- 
nel. 


_ ———. 


Technical 
services 


| 28-39. 


| 16-27. 

Completed: 

11 equals 31 per- 
cent of person- 
nel. 

| In process: 
| 1 equals 1 per- 
| cent of person- 


nel, 


Mr. Hurenpick. First I would like to show you the functional 
structure, the type of structure which is involved. We use very 
broad but homogeneous type functions. This structure is very simi- 
lar to that recommended by the Davis subcommittee of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. The very broad function generally 
is correlated with what we think of as a budget program. That is 
broken down into functional work areas which generally correspond 
to budget projects or subprojects. Each of these so-called: work 
areas has a work unit by which the work in that function is meas- 
ured. The chart illustrates several typical work units. Some, of 
course, are unmeasured, as indicated by the function of special field 
exercises, a type activity not adaptable to accurate measurement. 
This is the type structure, then, that is used. It is correlated with 
the Department of the Army’s Integrated Structure which is soon to 
be renamed the Army Management Structure. This structure at- 
tempts to get people in budgeting, programing, accounting, and 
manpower control speaking in exactly the same language. 

As a result when we refer to a function in manpower control, the 
people in budget, accounting, and programing would mean exactly 
the same thing. 

I would like very briefly, then, to show you the other two impor- 
tant elements of the system. First, the development of the standards, 
which is shown in typical fashion on the back of this chart. We re- 
ceive the source data which General Watson has already referred 
to from the major commands. We do not go beyond the major com- 
mand headquarters. We receive information stating the total per- 
sonnel used and the amount of work that has actually been produced 
for that function during the reporting period. These are quarterly 
reports. The standard is developed, then, from actual source data, 
and the standard represents a better-than-average performance but 
it is based on the actual experience and performance data of the 
commands concerned. 

After the standard has been established, it is applied to the source 
data reported from the field. From this standard we develop an index 
or a rate of effectiveness. By having a standard which represents an 
attainable and desirable amount of manpower per work unit, we can 
then evaluate and measure the actual performance of the command. 
These are the two primary products of the system, the standards and 
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the indexes. The index itself may be developed on either a com- 
mand or a functional basis, as the chart represents here for a given 
command, for example, Third Army. All the functions performed 
within that Army that are covered by standards would be listed in 
a command type index. On the other hand, in a functional type 
index we are concerned with all commands that perform that par- 
ticular function. At the Department of Army level performance 
is evaluated in both terms, that is, in terms of a function and in 
terms of the command, because the resources are actually made avail- 
able on a functional basis, but the spaces then are allocated on a com- 
mand basis. 

Mr. Fioop. You had no idea that we could see that chart from here, 
did you? 

Mr. Hurenpicx. No, sir, not the detailed figures. I just wanted 
to give you an overall picture, 

Mr. Froop. It just makes you feel better when you are talking, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Hvurenpicx. It may do that. I wanted very briefly—— 

We did not want you to see all the details. 

Mr. Fioop. I can imagine from what I have heard. 

Mr. Hurenpick. Kecause we did not want you to spend that much 
time on it, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not quite mean that. 

Mr. Hurenpick. We will take as long as you want. 

Mr. Ritry. These reports will give you an oportunity to evaluate 
the actual work which is being “done in an Army area or Army 
command and see whether they are meeting the standards of efficiency 
and. operational results which you feel are comparable to a well-run 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Hurenpick. Yes, sir; the average performance. This enables 
us to do three things primarily: to get a better and more accurate 
picture of the manpower requirements for that total command; to 
evaluate their performance—that is, how well they are doing com- 
pared to others, again taking into consideration local circumstances 
and conditions which are valid and which do need to be considered; 
and thirdly, to measure their effectiveness and utilization in terms of 
highlighting areas that may need additional study and survey, as you 
were discussing with General Watson earlier. As indicated from 
this, additional manpower surveys may be necessary. 

Very briefly, to summarize what we have discussed so far, we have 
in the development of the system two primary products: the man- 
power control standards and the performance index. These are ap- 
plied to three areas: determination of manpower requirements, dis- 
tribution of available resources, and analysis of manpower utilization. 
With this information, it is then possible to do a much better job of 
allocating spaces, again on a total command basis from the DA level 
down to the major commands, being sure that the efficient operator 
is not penalized. 

If you do not have an objective means of looking at it, the man 
who is already doing the best job may be the man w ho gets cut instead 
of the man who is not going as good a job. This is one thing we feel 
the system is helping us to do in the quarterly manpower vouchering 
cycle. It gives us a much better view at the DA level of the overall 
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picture of manpower utilization, either by function or by command, 
and we can better relate it to fund source and the budgetary informa- 
tion which supports these actual spaces. 

Actually, in very simple words what it helps us to do from the DA 
level is to determine how much manpower we need, who needs it, and 
how effectively it is being used. 

To give you a very brief picture of the scope or the coverage of the 
system and the progress we have made, the next chart shows that 
there is a total of 151 work areas, of which 114 are measurable. To 
date we have completed a total of 22 of these functions. There are 
many standards involved in these 22 functions, of course. 

They account for 35 percent of the total personnel in the support 
area, the figure that was referred to earlier. That is broken down by 
our 3 major categories of commands: the ZI armies and MDW, 20 
functions accounting for 60 percent; overseas commands, 9 functions 
accounting for 26 percent; and the technical services, 12 functions 
accounting for 32 percent. That gives you some idea of the amount 
of coverage we have to date. We are anxious to extend coverage to 
the other measured work areas as soon as possible, but this is a rather 
complicated job and one that takes time. Of course, manpower control 
people are limited in their resources as well as anyone else, but we 
will extend coverage as rapidly as we can. 

That completes the statement. I would be happy to try to answer 
any further questions you may have, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Could you furnish that chart for the record so it can 
go in? 


General Watson. Yes, sir; those charts will be provided, sir. 

(The charts appear on pp. 361-362. ) 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Flood, have you any questions on this analysis of 
functional work? 


OBJECTIVES AND RESULTS OF PERFORMANCE INDEX SYSTEM 


Mr. Froop. This is so highly technical that I am not sure that its 
purpose is not to confuse me more than to enlighten me. 

Mr. Rirry. It is called the performance index system. 

Mr. Frioop. What is your job? Why are you telling us about this 
this morning? 

Mr. Hurenpick. My title, as part of your question, sir, is manage- 
ment analyst. 

Mr. Fioop. What isa management analyst? What does that mean? 

Mr. Hvurenpick. That is a civil service classification for jobs in- 
volving work measurement, various phases of administration, and 
supervisory work at the headquarters level. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been doing that ? 

Mr. Herenpick. Approximately 6 or 7 vears, sir. This brief 
presentation was in amplification of General Watson’s earlier remarks 
about this system. 

Mr. Fioop. Your shop specializes in the analysis and distribution 
of personnel and workload ? 

Mr. Hurenpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You deal with people, not as such but as things, getting 
them in the right spaces? 
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Mr. Hvurenpick. That is right; the authorized spaces which the 
body then later on fills. 

Mr. Fioop. This is obviously a highly developed professional trick 
or skill. Does it work? I mean is it more than mere talk? It isa 
fascinating pattern that you have. 

Mr. Hurenvick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it come out in the end ? 

Mr. Hourenpick. It is working; yes, sir. It has been gradually 
implemented in the last 2 to 3 quarters of this fiscal year. 

r. Froop. How long have you been at this particular kind of 
stunt which you are engaged in here, the analysis of functional work 
areas? How long have you been analyzing ‘the functions of these 
work areas on this particular operation ? 

Mr. Hourenpicx. We began approximately a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Frioop. Why? 

Mr. Hurenpicx. To develop this information which the manpower 
control people in the Deputy Chief of Staff’s Office felt was necessary 
in order to give them a better foundation, better information, that 
is, objective type information, to help them allocate spaces properly to 
the command, to give the people who needed the spaces the right num- 
ber of spaces, and to have a means of measuring how well they were 
doing. 

Mr. Fioop. This is so good and so essential and so important, if you 
have been there for 6 years why did you not or somebody not think 
of this 5 years ago? Who suddenly dreamed this up? Why? What 
a 8p yened this year that you came out of your shell with this very 

thing? 

* ir. Hurenpicx. The basic principles, of course, are not new. This 
is really an extension of some of the principles involved in yardsticks 
and staffing guides which have been in existence for a number of years. 
The original type of yardstick, of course, goes back to the War De- 
partment Manpower Board of World War LI. 

Mr. Froop. Then this is no rabbit that you just pulled out of the 
Army hat; is that it? 

Mr. Hvurenpick. No sir; I could not take credit for the system. 


UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION SECURED 


Mr. Forp. What concrete, practical benefit does General Watson or 
someone in his position get from what you are doing’ How do we 
see it in the budget ? 

Mr. Hurenpick. Eventually I am sure that you are going to see it 
in the budget in the form of reduced requirements. At this time the 
conerete benefit is in a better spread of availabilities. Since the Army 
does not generally have as many spaces to go around as all of its com- 
mands estimate they require, one of the difficult problems is spreading 
shortages. This they feel has helped them to do a better job of dis- 
tributing the so-called shortages, that is, getting the manpower down to 
the place where it is most needed. 

r. Forp. How many of these have you completed ? 

Mr. Hurenpick. Twenty-two different functions. So far as cover- 

age of the total personnel is concerned, it is 35 percent. 
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Mr. Forp. What have they done with that information? How 
have they redistributed shortages or whatever you call the result of 
your labors or efforts? 

Mr. Hurenpick. They do that on a quarterly basis. General Wat- 

son may explain the manpower vouchering system. This is a quar- 
terly vouchering system, and the redistribution and reexamination 
takes place each fiscal quarter. We do not have a summary of just 
how it has been redistributed as a result of this system, because so 
many things are happening constantly in the field. that would also 
cause a redistribution. We have not even attempted to isolate it and 
boil it down as being due to this one particular cause. 

Mr. Forp. The thing I always worry about is the fact that you can 
do a really good job and come up with some very fine recommenda- 
tions but do they ever get implemented. Do they show up in what 
we see and what the public sees as an accomplishment ¢ 

General Warson. This problem is very greatly limited by the fact 
that the Army always, from my experience, has had a use for more 
resources than it has been given. I believe the Chief of Staff, when 
he appeared before the full Defense Subcommittee, made the remark 
that no commander, in this case the Chief of Staff, was ever satisfied 
with the resources that he had been provided. He can see other 
places where he could do a better job if * had more resources. That 
applies all the way down the line, truly, in the military chain of 
command. Asa consequence, we have had a need for a better analysis 
of the requests of the commanders, a more precise, a more accurate 
way of truly determining his needs. 

Mr. Forp. So you can tell him he does not know what he is talking 
about. 

General Warson. In effect, sir, that is correct. On the other hand, 
we do not take this performance index for a particular function in his 
area and arbitrarily reduce his allocation of personnel. We use this 
as a means of determining whether or not we should put a specific test 
or examination upon this function in his area. If that examination 
reveals an excess of personnel, a maladjustment, poor administration, 
a poor organization, then recommendations are presented to him and 
he then has his chance to comment. The ultimate result is that an 
adjustment is made in his strength which he must effect in order to 
be more efficient in his function. 

Mr. Forp, Could you say you have actually taken these reports 
in the number of cases which have been submitted and ac tually done 
something about them / 

General Warson. Yes, sir, I can say that, but to come out with a 
statement at this time as to how many instances and what spaces were 
involved, and so on, I cannot give you that. We could go through 
our records and see if there is a determinable set of information that 
we could put into a statement for the record. I would be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. Otherwise, one is bound 
to get the impression that this is a fine report which comes to us every 
once in a while, or once a year in the committee’s case, and it is piled 
up in somebody’s desk and you really never do anything with it. 

General Watson. If I may follow through that very thought, we 
have to do something. We are required to make an allocation of 
spaces to the commands. 





Mr. Forp. Yes, but do you use these reports to do something about 
what you have as a responsibility ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. The calculation of these indexes is 
based on reports which we always have been getting. As we pointed 
out earlier, this is not an additional reporting system. That is some- 
thing we very greatly desired to avoid. We take reports we have 
always taken, but we put a better analysis upon them than we did 
before. These analyses are reflected in the allocation of personnel 
authorized to the major commands, When the quarterly cycle is 
worked through and we give him a new total of figures for a subse- 
quent quarter, we have applied the results of analysis which have 
been made in functional work areas as indicated by the speaker. 


EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. Could you take several concrete examples where these 
reports were beneficial in the redistribution of shortages in com- 
mands or other units / 

General Watson. I would like to provide that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
Some illustrative examples of savings made in the fourth quarter of fiseal year 


1957 through application of performance index analysis, each from a separate 
Zone of Interior army, are as follows: 


Function Command = Authorized Savings 
request 


Post supply -- abpteite ok 45! 919 833 

Laundries .__.. june chewade os se =| 648 627 

Installation support | 8, 774 8, 056 
iY | 


The savings thus generated were used to meet other requirements in the areas 
of support of Reserve components, Nike installations, and RFA 

Mr. FLoop. You jumped right to the end of the railroad that I was 
working on. That is precisely where I was going. I wanted to be 
sure that these very bright boys, like our friend who has been talking, 
are not just wallowing in the luxury of an exciting bureaucratic game 
down there. I can see how exciting this can be in the ivory tower of 
the Pentagon, which is minareted with ivory towers. If they are im 
one, then they bring it down to Watson. Watson is a real eager 
beaver. He has the standards and he has the functions to which the 
standards are applied, so he applies your standards to these functions. 
But did you ever hear what a low opinion, about staff officers, they 
have in the field where these things work? What Mr. Ford and T 
are concerned about is: then what? After it crosses the Potomac into 
the command areas, what happens? Do these things ultimately mean 
anything or are they merely like the League of Nations, which was 
sound in 1 theory but did not work in practice # ¢ That is our problem. 

I notice you have functions. Of course, you must have words. 
Words are wonderful things to have. What do you mean? Are you 
sure that the chief of a field unit knows what you mean by a function ? 
Does he understand this pattern? Is this gobbledygook intelligible to 
the executive officer in the field against whom you apply this? Does 
he know what a standard is as against his function in bakery 9, or do 
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you just think he does? Are your field commanders taught this thing 
in their staff and management work? Do they know what you are 
talking about? 

General Watson. Sir, they do not need to know the performance 
index system, as such, in the field. We have it here oe apply it to 
functions which they are aware of in the field. 

Mr. Froop. They have their problems. 

General Watson. Yes; and we give them resources. 

Mr. Fioop. All the long-haired gobbledygook you go through to get 
the answer is none of their business. 

General Watson. In effect, that is exactly correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes me feel much better. I could just imagine 
some Infantry colonel that I know reading this. 

General Watson. I have been a field commander and I would not 
have wanted to know this. 

Mr. Frioop. You were a field commander a long time ago. You are 
topside now. General Lawton, if you in the field ever got this paper, 
you would comment at length. All of this concerns me. 

General Watson. This material is not even provided throughout 
the Army personnel staff. It is used only by the analysts who are 
experts on authorization within the Army personnel staff. 

Mr. Froop. That makes sense. Just so you know that we are closer 
to the truth than you are on that side of the table. That may amaze 
and startle you and the area commanders. 

How is your latest standard as against your barbershop function? 
Now you are talking about something else. You have executed this 
in X number of functions and apparently you have different types 
of standards. I ean see where functions should be plural but why 
should standard be plural? Standard is not a very plural word. 


MOTOR POOLS 


General Warson. Sir, the standard for operation in a motor 
pool—— 

Mr. Fioop. Standard of what? 

General Watson. Standard of work measurement, the number of 
truck-miles driven by this motor pool, for example, that would be 
different. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go on to page 6 of your statement. You are 
talking there about a motor pool and you say, 

* * * we develop a manpower standard for a broad function like motor 
pools * * *, 

Now, I have a motor pool and that is a broad function. That is 
very clear. Now you develop a manpower standard for this motor 
pool. There is the standard. It is a manpower standard and the 
function is the motor pool ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Now what happens? What do you mean that you 
develop a manpower standard? What does that mean? 

General Watson. We then determine, per work unit produced, the 
number of personnel who should be assigned. 


Mr. Froop. What do you mean by “work unit produced”? Do not 
lose me. 
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General Warson. In this case, the number of truck-miles driven. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a motor pool and the object of a motor pool 
function is to perform X number of miles by motor; is that it? 

General Warson. Yes, sir; and that X number of miles is devel- 
oped upon experience, the correlation of experiences of a great num- 
ber of motor pools. 

Mr. Fioop. Other motor pools? 

General Watson. Other motor pools. 

Mr. Frioop. Driving a certain number of miles with motorcars? 

General Watson. Yes; in order to determine what is better than 
an acceptable average. The gage we use in this system is a little bit 
higher than just an average. We measure them against a goal that 
is a little more than just acceptable. 

Mr. Frioop. What is the target? How many miles should this 
command use ? 

How many miles should this type of vehicle go? 

How much gas should they use? How expensive should be their 
repair budget? What are you looking at other than a lot of trucks 
in the backyard’ Here is a motor pool and I know what it is and 
what it does, but what is your problem ? 

General Watson. We take the number of miles that are driven per 
month, the number of vehicles that are maintained, and we apply 
factors that we have developed for these two known numbers and 
then determine the number of personnel required to operate a motor 
pool with that number of vehicles. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that as plain as the nose on my face—I have a lot of 
nose—but that is what I thought. I do not want you to bring up this 
professional patter. I am a lawyer and we are experts at confusing 
the lay public with language. Ido not want youto confuse me. You 
know that in ancient days a lawyer was paid by the word. Lawyers 
were paid scriveners and wrote legal instruments and they were paid 
by the British Crown per word. That produced great verbosity and 
confusion and we abandoned that several hundred years ago. I am 
not sure that you have. That is clear enough to me, and that will do 
for the average Member of the House. 

You told us that you have done work with 17 standards. Why have 
you not done more’ Why have you not done 27? Why is the stand- 
ard difficult ? 

General Watson. Each one is separate unto itself. It takes con- 
siderable time to develop one. What you learn from one of these fune- 
tional areas does not give a determination or start toward another, 
necessarily. 

Mr. Fioop. We have been at this now—the man there tells me 1 
year. Can we look forward, if you pursue this practice for 5 years, 
what we will have at the end of 5 years as far as this system is con- 
cerned? Will it be nothing or just what I have this morning? 

General Watson. In 5 years, sir, I will say that we will have all the 
measurable functions used by the Army in support-type activities cov- 
ered by the performance index system. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the performance index system, we have reasonable 
cause to believe, at the end of 5 years, will have isolated the functions 
and will have applied standards against them that will be reduced to 
your level and available for your level for continued application and 
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will only call for periodic review to keep it current; is that it? Is 
that what it means? 

General Watson. That is it. We must continuously review and 
bring them up to date. 

Mr. Fxuoop. That is practically intelligible. 

General Watson. We must constantly review them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now I can enjoy my lunch. 


SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Ritry. General Watson, I note here on page 8, following the 
title of “Civilian Personnel Management Improvements,” that you still 
have a shortage of qualified specialists i in engineering and the physical 
ssciences. Will you tell us what you are doing to try to improve that 
situation ? 

General Warson. May I ask Mr. Willey to respond to that question, 
sir? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witiey. Mr. Riley, we are attempting through a number of 
means to increase the attractiveness of Army employment for scien- 
tists and engineers. We think we have made good progress. One 
thing we are . doing that is of great effectiveness is to have the cooper- 
ative education programs whereby young people will come to work 
for the Army, and work part time for the Army and attend college 
part time; industry has found these co-op education programs to be so 
effective. That has been an effective means of getting additional 
people. 

Mr. Rizey. How long have you had this program in effect ¢ 

Mr. Witter. We have had it in effect for about 3 or 4 years. We 
are just beginning to reap the benefits of it. Usually it is a 5-year 
rogram from beginning to end, but some of them came in after they 
had completed a part of their educational requirements. Thus, we 
are getting some impact of that. In addition to that, I think that 
we have considerably improved college-level recruitment. Most of 
the scientists and engineers are found in the technical services of the 
Army. That is, activities that have laboratory and research and de- 
velopment stations. 

Mr. Froop. Where else should they be ¢ 

Mr. Witiry. We have a few in experiment stations in the conti- 
nental armies. Most of them, you recognize, are in these technical 
services, and they have coordinated a college-recruitment campaign 
in order to get us the best people. Another thing that is happening 
is that we are going out to the colleges earlier in the year with some 
of our line-operating officials, telling them of the mission of the Army. 
That is, what kind of important work the Army does. In instances 
where we can, the seniors come and see the installations and see for 
themselves. 

Mr. Rivey. You are picking a page from industry on that one‘ 

Mr. Wittry. Yes, sir. We take a page from industry or contractors 
or anyone that we can. This is a very bitter struggle, as you know. 
We have always found that our own employees, the people who right 
now work for the Army, are a very, very effective source of recruit- 
ment. These are the people who tell their friends, tell their friends’ 
sons and daughters that a good place to work is the Army. We have 
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found that about 30 percent of our people who are now in research 
and development activities have come tee they were informed 
that the Army has good employment practices through people who 
now work for the Army. We are going to beam more of our recruit- 
ing efforts to our own people in trying to have a whole army of re- 
cruiters on that basis. 

Mr. Ritry. There is no better influence than satisfied employees 
to recruit new ones. 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT TRAINING 


On page 8 you note that in some instances these students who are 
still pursuing these engineering and scientific courses have been helped 
by the Army in their expenses. Under what conditions are they paid 
any part of their expenses ? 

Mr. Writer. When they have university or contract training, the 
Army has specific criteria which it uses. 

Mr. Ritey. They have to be employees first before you can have 
them participate in the program at Government expense ? 

Mr. Wutey. Yes, sir. And have a particular skill. Their particu- 
lar services have been such that the Army requires them. We train 
them in something that will enable the Army’s missions to be per- 
formed better. It must be a situation where it must be more eco- 
nomical to train current employees than to try and go out and recruit 
people who may have this particular specialty or, where it is im- 
possible, sometimes we have to train them because we cannot get people 
of a certain kind in the Army. That may be something the universi- 
ties do not have courses in. We have cases where we may have a com- 
bination chemistry-metallurgy course and then we may have to build 
a course to train them if that is not available. 

Mr. Rixey. Can you give us some idea as to how many people are 
in the program ? 

Mr. Witxey. Yes, sir; I can. I have a chart here which I can show 
you to illustrate that. In fiscal year 1956, there were 2,504 engineers 
and scientists trained in this kind of a program. 

Mr. Ritey. You have a chart that you can insert in the record ? 

Mr. Wirtey. Yes, sir; I can do that. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Number of Army engineers and scientists trained at non-Federal facilities 
weeead' gear 1908 lous ose ads ‘ L612 l,i 
Pema? PenP B08. on Se KA pues 2238 

Mr. Forp. What would be the cost of that ? 

Mr. WILLey. $302,585. 

I should also tell you that this kind of training must be scrutinized 
and reviewed and final approval for training of this type must be 
approved by the Assistant Secretary. This is one of the requirements 
so that it is something that is guarded. We also insure that people 
who get this kind of training will agree to stay with the Army for a 
considerable period of time after training, usually twice the length 
of the time of training. 

Mr. Forp. How do you bind them or get them to make a commit- 
ment to stay after the conclusion of their training ? 

Mr. Wittey. We have a specific argreement in writing that the 
training, when undertaken, means that the individual will stay. 
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Mr. Forp. Is it an enforceable contract in law ¢ 

Mr. Foon. It has never been, of course. 

Mr. Wiitey. I have never seen a test case, but 1 have never seen any 
case where this has been violated. 

Mr. Foon. That is the best statement yet. 

Mr. Rutey. In this agreement, should they not continue their work 
with the Army, are they under any obligation to reimburse the Army 
for the expense that they have incurred ? 

Mr. Wutey. Yes, sir; I am sure that there is a punitive aspect of it. 
I do not have a copy of the particular statement here. 

Mr. Rizey. Could you insert a copy of the agreement at this point 
in the record ? 

Mr. Wutey. Yes, sir. 

Would you also like to have this criteria that I have outlined for 
costs? I would like for it to show a couple of years so that you can 
see the trend. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

(The material requested follows :) 


CIVILIAN ConTRACT TRAINING 


Some training, a relatively small percentage of the total, but a portion that is 
extremely important to our programs, is conducted at non-Federal facilities. 
Such non-Government training is approved only when it is found that it is needed 
in order to make available the skills and knowledge required by the Department, 
when it is more economical and practical to develop present employees than to 
hire others, and when it is demonstrated that the training needs cannot be met 
adequately and economically without the use of outside training facilities. 

In order to provide for use of non-Federal training facilities responsible operat- 
ing officials at the installation must certify that there is a need for the training 
and that the use of non-Government facilities is advantageous. 


Contract training: Cost 
Fiscal year 1953 $569, 822 
Fiscal year 1954 885, 124 
I na Bn nisescanes lal an decraumeme linen tian aneaiiseniveaasie sees 860, 000 
Fiscal year 19% 1, 033, 708 


Except for certain short periods of training, the employee to be trained must 
state in writing that he will stay with the Department for a specified period fol- 
lowing his completion of the training. 

The Army’s policy is as follows: 

“(a) Where contract instruction does not involve more than 40 clock hours 
or more than $100 of direct instructional costs for the trainee, no agreement for 
posttraining service need be executed. 

“(b) Where more than 40 clock hours of contract instruction or more than 
$100 of direct instructional costs are involved for the trainee, the agreement 
will be to remain in employment with the Army for at least twice the number of 
clock hours spent in training or for six full pay periods whichever is greater. 

“(c) In case the employee completes the prescribed training and then elects 
to leave employment with the Army before the full-time requirement has been 
met, he shall refund the direct cost of his training in proportion to the time 
unfulfilled.” 

The following is an example of a typical agreement. 


REQUEST FOR TRAINING OF ErRpL EMPLOYEE AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE AT Fort 
BeEtvorn BRANCH OR CAMPUS OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Limit: One (1) course per semester unless given written explanatory permis- 
sion by Department Chief for approval by the Dean. An individual will be 
permitted, with approval, to take a maximum of two courses per semester. 
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STUDENT’S AGREEMENT 


Iyunderstand that if I am aecepted for the above course (s) the Government 
will assist me in meeting the cost of these courses solely for the purpose of 
developing a higher degree of proficiency and efficiency in my present position. 
In accepting this aid I do hereby agree to abide by the following regulations 
and/or conditions. 

1. I contemplate remaining in Government Service for a period of one year 
for each six months training and that I will be required to repay the Govern- 
ment the cost of tuition if I do not abide by the foregoing. 

2. I will reimburse the Government for all funds disbursed in my behalf should 
I drop the course (s) anytime after registration for other than emergency rea- 
sons as determined by the contracting officer or his representative. I understand 
that all drop requests must be made in writing on specified forms of the Uni- 
versity. 

3. I will reimburse the Government for all funds disbursed in my behalf 
should I fail a course (e. g. grade of F). I also understand that if I fail a course 
I will not be permitted to take courses at Government expense for the succeeding 
academic year. If I should register and/or attend a course after receiving an F 
in the previous semester, I will repay the Government for all funds disbursed 
in my behalf during the two semesters concerned. The same is true if I do not 
make up a grade of incomplete within four months or a semester, whichever is 
greater. 

4. I have not previously, within the past five years, taken the above requested 
courses and will present transcripts of my records from all colleges or universi- 
ties attended to the ERDL Training Officer before registering for the above 
courses. 

5. I have read and understand the descriptions of the above courses. 


JUSTIFICATION 


For recommending ERDL employees as a student for Fort Belvoir Branch of 
Catholic University of America at Government expense. Please answer all 
questions. 


To be completed by employee (student) 


University 
Additional 
Training 
Complete the following with YES or NO as applicable: 
After hours job Extra Heavy family responsibility 
After hours club or organizational work 
Other (explain) 


To be completed by immediate supervisor 

Anticipated time in travel status within the four (4) month period covered 
by the semester 

The above ERDL employee is recommended for enrollment in courses at 
Government expense at Fort Belvoir. The course (s) listed on other side will 
aid the employee to increase his efficiency and ‘proficiency on the job. 


Braneh Approval 
Department Approval 
Administration Department Approval_________________ . Date 


ERDL FORM No. 171 (Revised June 1954) 
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Mr. Fioop. We would also like to know any regulations that you 
have which require your people, after you take them in, that they do 
not become frozen into mediocrity. What requirements do you have 
for them to keep up on their professional papers, societies, and pro- 
fessional conventions and meetings and organizations? Must they be 
current in the latest things, latest talking, and the latest ideas in their 
specialties, in their own fields, whether technical, engineering, scien- 
tific, and soon? Do you require your people, after you get them and 
once they get in, to rusticate and ruminate inthe Army? Do time and 
science pass them by? What do you have about that and what do 
you insist on ¢ 

Mr. Wier. Let me answer that this way, if I can: I think that 
we know definitely that this sort of a situation does not happen. Of 
course, individuals are individuals. 

Mr. Froop. If they are human beings, it will happen. 

Mr. Witter. There will be some exceptions to it, but we have several 
things that I think guard against this. I would not say that it never 
happens but No. 1: The Army has a performance appraisal system. 
I do not want to try and make it an complex but the sense of this 
is that once a year the individual supervisor has to review the per- 
formance of an individual employee and see how competently he is 
performing his duties, whether he is keeping up with his professional 
work, whether he is abreast of the new techniques, whether he is doing 
the work that is required to improve himself, and to be alert and alive 
to what progress is being made in his particular bailiwick. This is 
one that iC has todo. He has to have counsel with the employee and 


he has to submit in writing where there is opportunity for improve- 


ment or where there has been some indication of where there has been 
some improvement. 

The second thing is that we, as a matter of our management 
philosophy have urged and encouraged and recognized, want to assist 
in self-improvement by arranging for off-duty training courses to be 
given at many of our installations, where we encourage universities 
to put up training centers in localities where there are several Army 
installations, and thus combine our efforts. 

The third thing that we do is to keep abreast by having oppor- 
tunities for them to attend professional meetings to deliver papers, 
participate in some symposiums and so on, because it is also a good part 
of good management if our people recognize this and if we enable our 
people to share with others in scientific fields what developments are 
going on. We use many of these techniques. I cannot say that there 
is not anybody who does that, but we think that with this kind of a 
spread, we certainly minimize any of that. 


SECRETARY'S RESEARCH AND STUDY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Ririry. Over on page 9, I note that you say that within the Sec- 
retary’s research and study fellowship program, which was outlined 
to us last year, you have selected 10 career employees to go to schools 
and universities. Is that still the number that you have selected out of 
35 or 40% 

Mr. Witter. Yes, sir. This was the number as of the time that this 
was written. We have since interviewed 9 additional people and we 
are in the process of going through these 9 candidates to make some 
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recommendations to the Secretary. That has been a very, very fine 
program. 

I think it has been one of the most beneficial programs from the 
standpoint of attracting young scientists and engineers to the Army. 
Iam sure that I will not be speaking out of turn if I were to say that 
Secretary Brucker considers that the action of this committee, in en- 
dorsing this kind of a program, has been a very, very beneficial thing. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your job? What is your background? Are 
you from the Pentagon? How did you get into the act’ 2 

Mr. Wuiey. My title is Director of Civilian Personnel. I spend 
most of my time in civilian personnel management in the field. 

Mr. Fioop. Scientists and technicians are only a part of your people. 
You are not a scientist or a technician ¢ 

Mr. Wier. No, sir; I am not a scientist. 

Mr. Ritey. Has this program been an incentive to your career 
people to try to improve themselves and to develop themselves? 

Mr. Wittry. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Ritey. In order to get into the program, the benefits of it? 

Mr. Witter. Very decidedly. I have been at some of our activities, 
and I have heard commanding officers comment about it. I have heard 
chiefs of laboratories indicate the kind of recognition and importance 
that this has played among their people because this is something that 
they strive to aan and be recognized in that way. It is a good way 
to get that done. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russians and ourselves are engaged in another race 
which they will soon lead us on, this question of producing technical 
people, generally speaking, engineers. I have information that, in 
this race we are getting off onto a tangent of producing engineers in 
the real sense of the word, of all types and kinds. While we are doing 
that, they are striking a better balance and are going over into the 
broader area of specialists and technicians who are not engineers in 
the finished sense. What we may need in this world race—whatever 
it is—is a greater reservoir of technicians and specialists, and not just 
a lot of engineers. They seem to have discovered that and we have 
not. In your recruiting, are you falling into that trap, too? Are 
you, in your eagerness to acquire a lot of engineers, forgetting the 
great legion of technicians and scientists for your needs as well? 

Mr. Wixey. Mr. Flood, I do not think so. The Army recognizes 
that there can only be a limited supply of journeyman engineers and 
scientists, and our best interests, and the Nation’s best interests, lie in 
utilizing those in their full capacity with subprofessional or lower- 
grade work that it is possible to do, to have that done, by subprofes- 
sional or lower-grade people. 

Mr. Froop. Good. That is very important to keep in mind. I got 
the impression from the dlise ussions that we have had with this sub- 
committee in the last 2 or 3 months that we have jumped on a white 
horse and are rushing after engineers. I got the impression, from 
the pit of my stomac Ah. that we were forgetting about the great base 
of the pyramid in this area, that there must be technicians and sci- 
entists and specialists, but not actually doctors of philosophy in elec- 
tronics. 

Mr. Wittry. May I cite an example of what I think is a very good 
technique developed at one of our arsenals where we produce muni- 
tions, and so on? We take a look at the jobs, as we are in the job of 
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processing our annual survey of the Whitten rider to see that the job 
is necessary and properly allocated. In the course of that survey we 
determine what percentage of that engineer’s job is consumed by full 
grade engineer’s duties, what percentage of it could be sloughed off to 
lower- gr: ade work. This gives us an opportunity to see how we could 
redistribute the organization of work in such a way as to perhaps use 
draftsmen to do part of the lower-grade work w here you do not have 
to have an engineering degree. 


PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Mr. Fioop. What do your civilian defense manpower people think 
about my idea of establishing the United States Academy of Science? 
This always makes the Air Force boys unhappy but I wanted to take 
the Air Academy and make it the United States Academy of Science 
under United States auspices and with Federal scholarships. We 
thus could admit accredited students to a 4-year basic engineering 
course. Then at the end of the third year, we could select a certain 
percentage for advanced engineering training in specialized fields lead- 
ing to a master’s or a doctor’s degree i in special, limited areas of science 
and engineering generally with the understanding that as part of their 
contract, they would have to serve as teachers in secondary schools and 
institutions to teach science to the secondary students coming up where 
we have a great lack of science teachers in prep schools and soon. We 
do not have them. What is the reaction in your world of Federal man- 
power service, civilian specialists, or that kind of Government activity ? 

Mr. Wutey. I do not think I can speak 

Mr. Froop. You are an educator? You are not? 

Mr. Witter. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe it is good that you are not, because educators 
want that kind of thing, generally speaking, done by existing uni- 
versities. It is not all good, by the way. 

Mr. Wutey. I would like to address myself personally to that ques- 
tion. I cannot speak for the group, at least with certain knowledge 
of what the rest of them feel, but I think that a proposal for national 
scholarships as a means of encouraging more people and people who 
are qualified by virtue of their high-school grades and aptitude and 
who might not otherwise get to college, would be very helpful. We 
need to plow back the investments into schools, so that we can bring 
more people along. I think that is the basis of the proposal. 





SCOPE AND COST OF RESEARCH AND STUDY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. You do not know how many scientists, in round num- 
bers, we need a year, or should have a year, graduating from univer- 
sities as engineers; do you? 

Mr. Wuey. Mr. Flood, I could not answer that. 

Mr. Ritey. Is 40 the limit of your career employees that you can 
assign for education and management ? 

Mr. Wutey. For these research and fellowships? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Wutey. Secretary Brucker, when he first advanced this pro- 
posal, considered it to be good business. He called it an investment 
m human resources. He wanted to have a couple of years experience 
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in seeing how this was going to turn out, how it was going to work, 
and whether it would be effective, before he would decide how broad 
he wanted it. For that reason, he kept to this kind of a level. I think 
that he has found 

Mr. Rixy. Forty is your limit; is it? 

Mr. Witey. Forty is our intended limit. Just as judiciously 
the funds can be administered, we will use as many people as possible. 
We have the overall limitation of trying to do it within that scope. 

Mr. Ritey. How much is that program costing you now ? 

Mr. Writer. It is estimated to run $200,000 for this first year. 
We hope that the same amount will be available for this next year. 
I want to clearly indicate that this is something that the Army has 
approached because we felt that this was one way of providing the 
kind of incentive, of providing the kind of recognition and the type of 
training, that would not otherwise be possible within the Government 
service. We cannot say at this point whether or not this is just the 
way it will work in the future. We are keeping very close tab on it. 

Mr. Ritey. Do the other services have similar programs, or do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Witter. Mr. Riley, I do not believe they do. The Army thinks 
it is out ahead on this one. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. What about your on-the-job training program that I 
have been hearing about the last 90 d: ays? What is that? 

Mr. Wittry. We have many types of on-the-job training to im- 
prove the skills of individuals in their proper jobs. Just to make them 
more capable, to improve performance, we make available this train- 
ing. This is not geared particularly to their doing some job in the 
future, but to make them a better safety inspector today, to make them 
a better fiscal bookkeeper, or to make them a better stock clerk. 

Mr. Fioop. What happens? How do you do it? 

Mr. Wir. Training is performed generally at the installation 
level by people who are competent to train in that particular spe- 
cialty. Usually, they get some advice and some assistance from a 
training coordinator on the civilian personnel staff. For example, the 
Accounting Department might actual ly— 

Mr. Froop. What incentive is there for a man in that, within your 
own outfit? Do you have any incentives ? 

Mr. Wutey. The incentive, of course, is the incentive to do a better 
job and to have a more efficient operation, which I think every super- 
visor recognizes is something that is one of his goals. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you attempt to take advantage of the undergraduate 
engineering and scientific students for on-the-job training programs 
while they are undergraduates ? 

Mr. Witxey. In these co- op programs—that is, one designed for the 
undergraduate students—they are usually getting their “training in 
the university and they are actually getting their performance there. 

Mr. Frioop. What I mean is this: To help you get them after they 
graduate, you know that industry has these on-the-job training pro- 
grams and that you work out a deal with the university or the en- 
gineering school, where during certain hours of the day they go to 








class X-hours and they work at the plant across the street Y-hours, 
so that when they graduate while there is no contract to bind them to 
Y-plant, it is a 10-to-7 bet that Y-plant is going to get that guy who 
has been on this payroll a couple of hours a day for 2 years. He is 
going to graduate, go home for a while, and then go on vacation for 
30 days, and then come back as an engineer at Y-plant. They have 
got him hooked. Do you have any kind of a program whereby you 
can go to the engineering and technical schools and work out an 
on-the-job training program so that these undergraduate students 
can make a couple of bucks on their spare time, and at the same time 
get credit for it toward a degree, and then when they graduate you 
have them, or you have a better chance of getting them? Do you 
have any kind of an operation like that ? 

Mr. Witter. Yes, Mr. Flood. We have that kind of an operation 
which occurs again quite frequently at the research and development 
activities. Let me cite an illustration. Catholic University, which 
is in northeast Washington, puts on some training at the research and 
development laboratories at Fort Belvoir. Of course, that is over 
in the southwestern part. People from Catholic University actually 
supervise the conduct of certain courses at Fort Belvoir. 

Mr. Fioop. Undergraduate ¢ 

Mr. Witiey. Some of them are for undergraduates and some of 
them for people who might have completed a couple of years of 
college. 

Mr. Froop. On the CU undergraduates, I am trying to find out 
what you are doing to get graduates into your operation so that you 
‘an get them when they do graduate. 

Mr. Witter. I was approaching it from the other end. That is, 
from the standpoint of the employees who have a couple years of 
college under their belts. This is the opportunity for them to get 
some training. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not interested in that. I am interested in the 
guy who is in the university during his undergraduate years. I want 
him down at Belvoir on your payroll for a couple of hours a week 
so that when he finishes you have him instead of General Motors. 

Mr. Wittey. We have the problem—— 

Mr. Frioop. The way it is going now, that is not much different, but 
maybe I should have said General Electric. 

Mr. Witter. We havea number of those, particularly again at those 
installations that are near our institutions. For example, Aberdeen 
and Edgewood. 

Mr. Froop. There has to be some physical proximity. 

Mr. Witiry. We use some summer employees for that same objec- 
tive to encourage them to come back to the Army to work because they 
have seen for themselves the kind of equipment and the kind of work 
and the kind of research that is underway there. We have a number 
of those programs underway. 


INTEGRATION OF INCENTIVE AWARD SYSTEM IN'TO PERSON NEL PROGRAM 
Mr. River. I note that on page 10 you say that you have integrated 


an incentive award system into the personnel program. I thought 
you had that forsometime. Is that recent ? 
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Mr. Witter. Yes, sir. That is recent. That has happened within 
the past year. As you may know, a few years back, Congress included 
in the financial management statute an improvement award. Three 
years ago this was covered ; in a career and incentive act which placed 
this under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. Previ- 
ously it had been under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Army did not shift over to place this, as a matter for its person- 
nel management bailiwick, until this os year. So, we are just now 
doing it. It had been a part of the Comptroller’s organization. 

Mr. Ritey. What have been the results ? 

Mr. Witiry. Well, sir, it is a little early yet to give you any con- 
crete results. At the moment—I would like to have the opportunity 
of coming back and giving you some data after we have had some ex- 
perience with this—we are endeavoring to increase not only the rate 
of participation of employees in the suggestions and awards programs 
but also to insure that there is appropriate recognition not only for 
the person who makes a one-time suggestion, but also for the person 
such as the one Mr. Flood has been talking about who has been hitting 
the ball consistently over a number of years. That would be the per- 
son who has been making improvements for year after year. We want 
to increase the number of awards and recognize that those people 
should get a larger share of them. 

Mr. Riey. Is it generally thought that the program is beneficial ? 

Mr. Wuuey. Yes,sir; I think so. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Flood, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Along the same line of Mr. Riley’s questioning, in refer- 
ence to an incentive award, do you have any cost figures showing how 
much has been paid to those who have been recognized / 

Mr. Witiry. Yes,sir. I regret to say I do not have that data here. 
We have that kind of data though showing the number of suggestions 
made, the number that have been adopted, and the cost of the sug- 
gestions award and the amount of savings that the Army has re- 
ceived fromit. I would like tosubmit such a table. 

Mr. Forp. I think that a chart showing such categories fiscal year 
hy fiscal vear would be helpful. 

Mr. Witiry. All right. I will do that. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Civilian incentive awards 


Estimated | Awards paid} Suggestio Suggestions 


Calendar year savings from | for sugges- 


adc ot d 
uggestions tions 


S8U7, 544 $288, 952 7, 543 10, 600 
, 749, 151 275, 27 », 745 10, 677 
, 046, 481 362, 955 55, ( 13, 465 
3, 694, 079 5 14, 862 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL TURNOVER RATE 


Mr. Forp. What is your turnover rate in civilian employees in the 
Army ? 

Mr. Wiutey. 13.6 I believe, sir. This is worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. For what period ? 

Mr. Wiuuey. For fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with previous years? 

Mr. Witey. It is about the same, slightly higher than it has been 
in the past. We had a trend that hovered right around 11 and 13 
percent for the last 4 years. We compare ourselves with manufactur- 
ing-industry, which is the most directly comparable nongovernmental 
activity, and we maintain a standard on this to see how we fit with 
industry. I think you will be interested to know that the manufactur- 
ing industry has a ratio of 19.7 as compared to our 13.6. 

Mr. Forp. Is that across the board in industry ? 

Mr. Wittey. Yes, sir; that is manufacturing industries. 

Mr. Forp. That would appear to indicate then that overall employ- 
ment in the Federal Government is not as undesirable as some people 
would make you believe? 

Mr. Witter. That is right, Mr. Ford. Let me cite an example, 
which is aside from this. Our research and development scientists, 
who most everybody would agree, are the scarcest of all skills, better 
than 30 percent of those people now with the Army have received and 
rejected offers of higher pay from the outside. They have preferred 
to stay with the Army because it is a good place. Our supervisors of 
those people say that their quality is very high, so I cannot claim that 
Government employment is not undesirable. It does not have the same 
monetary returns as the top level in industry but it does have some- 
thing regarding employment in the sense of satisfaction of doing a 
good job. 

Mr. Forp. How does your rate of turnover compare with the Navy 
and the Air Force ? 

Mr. Wier. We are slightly higher than the Navy and the Air 
Force. The Navy and the Air Force each, as you know, have fewer 
but larger installations than the Army has. The Army has, I think, a 
number of smaller installations and this has some impact on the turn- 
over. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have some chart information which would 
show the trends over the last 5 years of your turnover rate? 

Mr. Wier. Yes, sir; we have separation rates for continental 
United States. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Annual separation rates: continental United States 
Year: Rate per 100 
1952_._- Maite lncwisoael <> wee 
1053___- i .* ; ; bake 21.0 
11.9 
11.1 
11.2 


Notr.—Data for overseas commands for the same period are not available. 
Mr. Froop. There is not much turnover in stenographers, clerks, 


and so on, or of their being offered higher rates from private industry / 
Mr. Wittry. No, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. You make your best case. There is nothing immoral 
about that. 
PERSONNEL STRENGTH, 1956-58 


Mr. Forp. I have looked through this chart material which has 
been submitted and I have listened over the years to a number of pres- 
entations on a number of things relating to your civilian employees, 
but. I must admit that I get a bit confused as to what you mean when 
you talk about civilian personnel. For example, let us take the three 
charts you have here. You have a total on chart 1. You have 
a total on chart 2, and you have a total on chart 3. Those are reason- 
ably understandable, but to this committee only and not necessarily 
understandable to someone who is not on this committee. 

(The charts referred to appear on pp. 354 and 355.) 

How can we have information which shows your total personnel, 
with a reasonable breakdown, not only for this year but on a com- 
parative basis for the past several years ? 

Mr. Wintery. Could I ask General Watson to take that ? 

General Watson. We can break down these charts any way that 
you indicate will make them clearer. We are eager for the oppor- 
tunity to do that. There is one point where the numbers have been 
confusing. That is, the first chart is in end strength only and the 
second and third are in man- years, average throughout the year. A 
direct relationship is not actually possible. 

Mr. Forp. Somebody on the floor of the House. not on this sub- 
committee, will say, “How many civilians does the Army employ?’ 
Then I have to start looking through here to find which chart I should 
refer to, and I get a little confused trying to find the right one and I 
end up by making an ineffective answer. Anybody on the subcom- 
mittee has the same problem. If we could have a chart, that would 
help. 

Off the record. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 354.) 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On the record. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS OVERSEAS AND FOREIGN 
NATIONALS 


We ought to have a comparative average cost figure of the United 
States employees and the average cost figure of the indigenous 
employees. Can you supply that for the record ? 

General Watson. We will supply that for the record. 

(The requested material follows:) 


Average salaries for United States citizens overseas and foreign nationals ! 


j 

| Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 

| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


United States citizens overseas $5, 241 
French 1, 853 
German 1, 307 
Japanese RRO 
Korean 436 
Ryukyuans.. 448 $76 


! Average salaries of foreign nationals based on total employees irrespective of source of funds (i 
hire and contract). 
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AVERAGE COST PER MAN-YEAR FOR CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the current situation, comparing the cost of the 
military man on the average per year and the civ ilian employee on 
the average per year? 

General Watson. We have the figures, sir, prepared by the Comp- 
troller of the Army on these two types of employees. I would like 
to provide them at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us the answer and then submit any addi- 
tional material for the record ¢ 

General Warson. Yes, sir. The average costs per civilian man- 
year for each of the 3 fiscal years, 1956, 1957, and 1958, are $4,223, 

$4,256, and $4,257, respec tively. ‘These figures are derived by dividing 
the total personal services funds in the budget by the total direct- hire 
man-years. 

Mr. Forp. You can supply the additional figures for the record. 

(The additional figures requested follow :) 

The average MPA cost per military man-year for each of the 3 fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 is $3,378, $3,534, and $3,557, respectively. These figures 
are derived by dividing the MPA appropriations by the military man-years, 

(These average salaries are based only on pay for civilians and on MPA 
costs for military. A direct comparison of costs beyond the basic salaries and 
nllowances is not feasible due to the costs of varying benefits accruing to both 
categories of personnel. These costs derive from such benefits as medical eare, 
training, pay for overtime, commissary privileges, tax-free allowances, retirement 
benefits, use of leave, and chaplain and burial services. ) 

Mr. Forp. We are generally familiar with the increase from around 
$6,000 to $6,500. 


General Watson. For the military personnel, sir, or the total for 
all personnel, worldwide, for fiscal year 1957, I can provide that later. 
[ can provide the figures for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 


OPERATION TEAMMATE 


Mr. Forp. We have already heard about Operation TEAMMATE 
and 1 year it was most successful. Has that been concluded, and if so, 
why? 

General Warson. Asa formal project, Operation TEAMMATE has 
been completed. The reason for it is that we have found no con- 
tinuing basis for the replacement of military by civilians. By that I 
mean that as we pass over the boundary between fiscal years, we are in 
a new budgetary situation and a new strength ceiling situation. How- 
ever, in fiscal 1957 we have made provision ‘for replacement of ‘poner 
mately 1,633 military by 1,611 civilians. In fiscal year 1958 the budget 
provides for a replacement of 340 military personnel by 301 civilians. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show, as you have in the past, the comparative 
cost savings resulting from this substitution ? 

General Watson. Y es,sir. Wecan provide that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Excellent material was put in the record last year on 
the comparative savings resulting from such a substitution. 

(The requested material follows :) 
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Costs involved in substitution programs 

ee Shai we 1 eenanEanAeN —sitialieeakaai 

Military | Civilians | Estimated 

personnel substituted | annual civil- 
} ian costs 


Military 
replaced | 

| 

} 
; ere 

Fiscal im 1955 and 1956 SOpeeetien TEAM- 

MA ' 10, 306 | 

Fiscal year 1957... 1, 633 
Fiscal year 1958_ 1 od 340 | 


' $36, 916, 000 9,803 | $41, 398, 100 

5, 890, 300 | 1,611 | 6, 045, 600 

3 l 165, 700 | 301 | 741, 600 
| | 


13 | costs 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Based. on $3,2 224 direct costs ($3,322 minus $98 organizational equipment) plus $147 training and $113 
medical costs or a net average cost of $3,484 for CONUS offieers and enlisted. 
2 Based on $3,273 direct costs ($3,363 minus $90 organizational equipment) plus $205 training and $129 
medical costs or a net average cost of $8,607 for CONUS officers and enlisted. 
3 Based on $3,038 direct costs plus $238 training and $153 medieal costs or a net average cost of $3,429 for 
worldwide, enlisted only. 


TERMINATION OF BUSINESS-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. In the last several years, this committee i familiar with 
the fact that the Army, as well as the other services, has disposed of 
certain business-type activities. In other words, they have terminated 
certain activities at posts, camps, or stations and have contracted out 
or simply permitted a local businessman to perform a certain service. 
It would be my assumption that from that operation you would have 
a reduction in the number of civilian personnel in the Army, to some 
extent, as well as military personnel to some extent, and yet in looking 
at your total personnel as submitted on table L, it indicates that. in 
fiseal 1958, you anticipate an increase of about 3,000 in your total 
civilian personnel compared to fiscal 1957. How do you explain that 
apparent contradiction ? 

General Watson. The figures to which you refer, sir, are the total 
personnel in support activ ities on line 1 of table I. The total civilian 
personnel, which is shown on the next line but one, shows a decrease 
of 3,000 from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958, which is consistent with 
the trend to which you referred. 

Mr. Forp. There is one esc ape from that, from my point of view, 
that in your business-type activities that were formerly performed by 
the Army, both civilian and military personnel were involved. The 
extent to which that has prevailed, I do not know, but it would be 
true that both military and civilian personnel would have been in- 
volved in those operations prior to their termination. 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. In fact, it is consistent with 
our statistics on activities, which are of a contract type. We are, how- 
ever, talking about a very small number, relatively, of military per- 
sonnel in those activities. They are usually in the supervisory areas 
alone. We have in our plans for deployment in fiscal 1958 a higher 
proportional number of military personnel in the continental U nited 
States than overseas. There is a greater number for support activities 
in the continental United States in fiseal 1958 than there was in 1957. 
This would account for the increased number of military personnel in 
these activities. 

General Lawton. Mr. Ford, may I bring out here, as I did in my 
opening statement, that we have within the Ar my adopted many 
improved practices and improved management procedures to a greater 
extent over the last 2 or 3 years. As I brought out at that time, 
it is only through this means that we have been able to take care of our 
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requirements in such areas as the guided-missile field where it takes 
more and better type personnel due to our expanding missile program. 
In the aviation program and Reserve Forces program—where we are 
perforce expanding and have added to our rolls to take care of our 
increased requirements within the same total number of people on 
the Army rolls—we have done that by eliminating these fringe-busi- 
ness activities and other fringe areas where we have wanted to or had 
to reduce people in order to do the more important things. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Watson. In extension of that, as I referred to it in my 
prepared statement, we have further justified requirements for thou- 
satis of additional civilian personnel spaces that we are not able to fill. 

Mr. Fioop. We will recess at this time and reconvene again this 


afternoon at 1:30. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. The meeting will come to order. Mr. Miller has the 
witness. 
STAFFING GUIDES 


Mr. Mitter. General, in your statement on page 4, you refer to the 
program of staffing guides. There was considerable exposition of 
how that works before this subcommittee a year or two ago, and it 
is a matter that I am keenly interested in. I think the committee is 
fully familiar with the efforts of that program. Am I correct in 
assuming that those studies and the setting up of the staffing guides 
to act as yardsticks, which was an earlier term that I am more fa- 
miliar with, is being kept up at full momentum? 

General Watson. Yes, sir, you are correct, sir. We have not been 
able to produce as many as we would have liked, but it is a current 
and active program at this time. 

Mr. Mrixer. It is one of the instruments, you might say, of the 
general manpower survey and the effort to get maximum utilization of 
personnel, both civilian and military ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; military and civilian personnel in sup- 
port-type functions. 


RESULTS OF MANPOWER CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Mriuer. Yes. I realize, of course, this does not have to do with 
the table of organization either. The field forces are a little different. 
There is a tremendous area there for the study of a better approach. 
There are almost unlimited possibilities for better use of manpower. 
The lesson learned at one station perhaps can help somewhere else, 
although local conditions have to be taken into consideration. 

I wondered whether that program has produced results to the 
extent that it would be possible for you to give the committee some idea 
of economies that might have been effected during the last 12 months 
in the use of manpower as a result of this effort. Is there anything 
you could give us for the record which would illustrate that? 

General Watson. Off the record, please. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Quarterly end strengths of direct-hire civilians employed in military func- 
tions from March 31, 1949, to December 31, 1956. A change in accounting 
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procedures directed by the Civil Service Commission, effective January 31, 1953, 
resulted in the inclusion of certain categories of foreign nationals and the 
exclusion of others. 







September 30_.....-___ September 30__.__--_-- 
DPMRIINGE, TEE i  cccxneginnenin 268, 671 Inceeper Si... 496, 066 












1950—March 31 ~------------ 256, 179 | 1954—March 31_-~---------_- 479, 398 
cena OO os eo 260, 917 Fae SG a oe ss 469, 345 
September 30.....----- 354, 856 September 30_.-...-_-_ 438, 654 
December 31 ~----.-~.- 396, 741 December 31 ~.-------- 439, 413 

1951—March $1 -.-------_--- 458, 374 | 1955—March 31 ~-.--------__ 438, 303 
PUD DB inciktiticciccncmnn 486, 876 SUNG Chia sei 435, 815 
September 30_--------- 494, 749 September 30__.------- 422, 621 
TONUN OY FEE eo iciinnsaiuanses 500, 085 | en 411, 116 

1952—March 31 -.--------.-- 508, 287 |} 1956—March $1 -.----------- 404, 757 
ne 514, 685 que Geen. ce. 406, 661 
September 30__-------- 509, 448 September 30_.__------ 403, 508 
December 31 ~--------- December 31 .......... 














(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Miuter. Back on the record. In addition to the staffing guides 

and your booklets on manpower standards and guidance tools which 

you refer to, could you amplify a little bit about the performance 

index system and where it saves money ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 








DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 





Mr. Mruuer. Back on the record. General, over the years there has 
been a good deal of criticism, both from the general public and also 
from people within the military establishments, that there is con- 
siderable duplication in many posts, camps, and stations where you 
have a civilian setup and a military staff officer whose tour of duty may 
run for just a few months or for perhaps a year or two, and the 
civilian organization is more or less permanent and actually runs the 
show. Do you think you have explored to the utmost the opportunity 
of preventing duplications or unnecessary sharing of functions as 
between civilian and military personnel in those fields? 

General Watson. The answer is “Yes.” We feel that we have gone 
about as far as we can in this matter. To the best of my knowledge 
it is not now a problem. We recognize that it was once a problem. 
Our policy has been reemphasized to the field. The staffing guides to 
which you referred earlier furnish detailed ready reference to com- 
manders on numbers and grades and skills of personnel, including 
supervisory, required for a typical workload. We believe adherence 
to policy is being monitored satisfactorily through the on-site surveys 
we referred to earlier, and that the new regulation which we published 
about the first of this calendar year should further assist in this mat- 
ter. We donot believe it exists as a problem at this time. 

Mr. MitzEr. Will you be able to give us for the record any tabula- 
tions as to the number of spaces that you have been able to reduce in 
attacking that overall problem over the past year or two? 

General Watson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitter. Your presentation shows reductions which have oc- 
curred in civilian personnel, and also we have had presentations that 
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show where it has been possible to use civilians in order to let uni- 
formed personnel engage in other activities. All of that is worth 
while. The point I am aiming at at the moment is where you have been 
able to eliminate altogether one or the other of a team system, where 
you have a civilian and a military officer apparently doing the same 
job. 

General Watson. I follow you, sir, exactly on what you want, but 
whether our records will reflect the savings that we have made in the 
elimination of dual staffing as opposed to savings from other sources 
I cannot say at this time. We will bring forth any information we 
have on this subject. 

(The requested information follows :) 

Army records do not reflect overall specific savings as a result of the elimina- 
tion of dual staffing. However, there are many specific examples cited in official 
reports of manpower surveys wherein the team comments indicate strong and 
continuing adherence to the policy of eliminating dual positions. For example, 


during calendar year 1956—January—March 1957—the following positions were 
eliminated due to dual staffing: 














Before survey | After survey 






OFFICE OF SUR 





i1EON GENERAL 














Medical Statistics Division, Individual Medical | Chief (military). -- Chief. 
Records Branch Deputy (military). - | Deputy. 
Assistant Chief (civilian) | Abolished. 
Personnel Division, Enlisted Branch. | Branch Chief (military) | Chief. 
| Personnel assistant (civilian) Personnel 
| assistant. 
Chief clerk (enlisted Abolished. 
Preventive Medicine Division | Chief (military) Chief. 
Deputy (civilian) Deputy. 
Assistant Chief (military) Abolished. 
Supply Division, Office of Chief | Chief (military) Chief, 
| Deputy (civilian) | Deputy. 
| Assistant Chief (military) | Abolished. 
Veterinary Division. a Chief (military) | Chief. 
Deputy (military) Deputy. 


Administrative assistant (civilian) | Abolished. 


OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 












Office of Comptroller, Budget and Funds Division, | Chief- Chief. 
Office of the Chief. | Executive (civilian) | Executive 
| | (civilian). 


Executive assistant (military) Abolished. 











Mr. Miturr. One thought I have which might be of interest to the 
committee and good for ‘the record is that if you could pick out an 
incident or two ‘showing what personnel were used in an installation 
of a certain type prior to the survey and the production of your staff 
guide, and then what the situation was afterward. It would seem 
to me that that type of illustration, if you could not do it service- 
wide at least typical examples, might be indicative of how the pro- 
gram is working. 

General Watson. We can provide that type of information, sir, 
We do have examples available of the very thing that you refer to. 
(The requested information follows :) 


Installation surveyed Date | Spaces Spaces Spaces 

before alter reduced 
_ —_ — - | TI — |~ ——— ——— “= 
Headqu: arters, Far East Comm and May 15, 1956 | 861 | 757 104 
U Army garrison, Fort Crowder, Mo Oct. 29, 1956 | 1, 008 | 859 | 149 


Fisetiamenn Army Hospital, Sates r, Colo Nov. 16, 1956 2,149 2, 062 87 
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During the calendar year 1956, 615 manpower utilization surveys made pos- 
sible the reallocation of 13,949 civilian and military positions. These savings 
resulted from the use of all manpower control tools, including staffing guides, 
by survey teams. 

Present day staffing guides are refined and improved versions of previous 
tools called yardsticks. Both were designed for the same purpose; namely, to 
provide guidance for determining the number of personnel required to operate 
similar activities of varying sizes, workloads, and missions. Yardstick publi- 
cations date back as far as 1952. Replacement of yardsticks by staffing guides 
reveals improvements as the following examples indicate : 


U. S. Army garrison 


| | | 
| 
| Number | 
Function Work unit | work 
|} units | Yard- | Staffing 
stick | guide 
| (1958) | (1956) 


Personnel required 


eS ee —_— 


Road and pavement maintenance........_| Millions of square yards-_... 10 63 58 
Military personnel administered -- Military population __--.-.-- 20, 000 128 50 
Stock control (supply) Line items controlled _.__- -- 100, 000 48 40 


In the above examples the savings in staffing resulting from using the (new) 
staffing guide in place of the (old) yardsticks would be 91 or 38 percent. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS OVERSEAS AND FOREIGN 
NATIONALS 


Mr. Miter. Shifting to the overseas stations and bases, you say 
in your statement—and I am very glad to see it—that— 

Indigenous personnel will be employed in overseas areas to the maximum 
extent practicable consistent with security, economy, and the necessity of 
maintaining readiness. 

A year or two ago, and I think even in the last record, we had 
data showing the cost of keeping a civilian employee overseas and 
the military “cost. I believe you have provided some of that for the 
present record. Also you provided the cost of employing indigenous 
personnel for the work that they were capable of doing if they met 
security requirements in the various areas. Have you for the record 
at this time an up-to-date statement on the present situation with 
respect to wage scales overseas? I understand they have gone up as 
they have here, but I assume that they are far below what we have 
to pay Americans on duty over there. 

General Warson. That i is correct, sir. We have such information 
we can offer as of a given time comparing the U nited States citizen 
with those of other nations, in three different categories, or we could 
take an average and provide it by fiscal year if you prefer, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 

Mr. Mitter. I do not want to put you to a lot of tabulations, but 
if you will bring us up to date I think there were tables in the record 
last year on that, were there not, or was it two years ago / 

General Watson. I see nothing last year. 

General Lawton. I do not believe there were last year. 

Mr. Mier. If you will submit a table showing the basis as it is 
as of the first of this year or as of the time that you made the budget 
calculations. 
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General Warson. We have it for November 1956, sir, the time the 
budget was prepared. 

Mr. Miter. That will be satisfactory. It shows the different na- 
tions involved, and the cost; is that right ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 381.) 


PERCENTAGE OF NON-UNITED STATES CITIZENS TO TOTAL CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mier. I think it would be helpful to have that. I realize 
sometimes it is difficult to get these things from overseas stations, 
but would you be able to give us an idea of how many American 
civilian positions overseas have been transferred to “native sons” 
during the past year or what the trend is in that respect? Am I 
correct in my understanding that you are making constant surveys in 
that field just as you are in other manpower areas with the idea of 
replacing Americans with natives wherever you can ? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir, and we do have information 
on this which we will be glad to provide for the record. 

Mr. Mutter. I think it would be helpful if you could give us any- 
thing on that for the record. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 390.) 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONVERSION OF UNITED STATES CITIZEN EMPLOYEES OVERSEAS FROM 
EXCEPTED TO COMPETITIVE CIVIL-SERVICE STATUS 


Mr. Murr. General Watson, on page 10 of your excellent statement 
you refer to the fact that— 

United States citizen employees in foreign countries are being converted from 
the excepted service to the competitive civil service under the terms of Executive 
Order 10461, issued April 1956. 

Would you explain just what that is all about and its significance, 
please ? 

General Watson. I would like to ask Mr. Willey to respond to that, 
sir. It is in his field as Director of Civilian Personnel of the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Witter. Up to the time the Executive order was issued, United 
States citizens who worked for the Army in overseas areas were ex- 
cepted appointees, 

r. Miuier. Just so I follow you, my vocabulary becomes a little 
inadequate, explain what an excepted employee is. I probably should 
know, but I do not. 

Mr. Wuer. They are employees who are not required to be selected 
through the competitive examining system of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Mitixr. Excepted in that sense. 

Mr. Witey. For each type of position. As a consequence the per- 
sonnel who went overseas were not people ordinarily who came from 
the regular civil-service rolls of the Army here in the United States. 
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At the request of the Department of the Army and the other elements 
in the Department of Defense, the Civil Service Commission extended 
the regular competitive service overseas during this period. As a 
consequence, the jobs which were filled by United States citizens who 
come from the States to go overseas are now in the regular competi- 
tive civil service, and this opens up a possibility of an interchange 
between stateside installations and overseas commands and back to 
stateside installations, which will provide for a career opportunity 
for the Army to have a continuing civilian experience. A man who 
has been a stock control supervisor, say, at the general depot in 
Harrisburg, may go to a general depot over in Germany and then 
return to Harrisburg. This will improve the quality of the people. 

Mr. Mitier. In other words, it makes more selective your civilian 
employees overseas. As I understand, as of November 30, 81 percent 
of our American citizens who were working for the Army overseas 
had a civil-service status. 

Mr. Wuey. That is right. 

Mr. Mier. One would assume that would mean that there was a 
higher rating of fitness for those because they would have shown that 
they could pass the civil-service requirement, and from the standpoint 
of the individual it would secure them ratings so that when they 
came home from overseas they would still be a part of the civil service 
and would have had credit for the years that they had worked over 
there. 

Mr. Wutey. That is precisely the idea, to be able to integrate those 
people back into our stateside employment situation. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that make it more costly ? 

Mr. Wuury. No, sir. It will reduce the expense because it will 
reduce our time of trying to recruit somebody, and it will reduce the 
training time for the person who goes overseas initially and has to 
be oriented and trained in the Army method of doing things. Career 
people from the United States will be able to go overseas and fit much 
more quickly into the work situation there. 

Mr. Miter. It gives a little more career incentive to the people, 
and you feel that it will be an economy rather than an expense ¢ 

Mr. Witter. Yes; I feel that it will be a definite economy. 

Mr. Miter. How far does this go? For instance, are the school 
teachers who go over to teach in the service schools blanketed into 
civil service under this program ? 

Mr. Witey. No, sir. The schoolteachers prefer to be outside of 
the regular competitive civil service. They would prefer to be ex- 
cepted appointees and, if possible, to have their employment situations 
more closely alined to what the school systems in the various jurisdic- 
tions provide than the regular Federal employment. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, in most cases they are professional 
teachers who are on leave from their respective associations or boards 
of education, and in the main they are not people who want to make 
the military side of it a career. 

Mr. Writer. They want to work in a dual system. They have had 
a very high caliber of schoolteacher. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NON-UNITED STATES CITIZENS TO TOTAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mitier. I would appreciate it if you would prepare for the 
record any showing, either good or bad, with respect to changes that 
may have occurred with respect to civilian nonnationals, natives, or 
at least people who are not citizens of the United States. I have in 
mind not only the native-son idea but there are places where you have 
displaced Polish police and people in that category some of whom, 
according to my observation a year or two ago, are doing very valuable 
service. If there has been any change in the overall ‘situation, par- 
ticularly if any economies have been worked out, I would like to have 
for the record a table, if you could provide it, of spaces which have 
been filled during the past year by foreign nationals rather than Amer- 
ican civilian employees. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Non-United States citizens comprise the following percentages of the Army's 
total civilian work force in foreign countries : 


June 80, a 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


Percent of non-United States citizens to total civilian employ- | 
ees in foreign countries - ne 


The following information is available relative to increased use of non-United 
States citizens in Italy, between October 31, 1955, and February 28, 1957. During 
this period, employment of non-United States citizens increased 459 during this 
period and were paid an average salary of $1,625. If they had not been em- 
ployed, a like number of United States military ($5,703 average salary) or 
United States civilian employees ($5,241 average salary) would have been 
required. 





Turspay, Apri. 2, 1957. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OCA 

HERMAN T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OCA 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1, Tactical forces___.- $770, 745, 896 | $799.381,000 | $803, 200, 000. 
2. Training activities_ -_-. ; 188, 505, 244 216, 398, 000 247, 300, 000 
. Central supply activities... _- 1, 029, 278, 095 983, 904, 700 | 1, 047. 600, 000 
. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 305, 376, 062 | 336, 204, 000 376, 000, 000 
5. Medical activities __. ; 139, 171,829 | 144, 088. 750 158, 200. 000 
. Armywide activities. - | 444, 214, 362 458, 262, 000 507, 200, 000 
. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps : 55, 550. 050 71, 517, 000 106, 200, 000 
. Joint projects... 99. 114, 818 129, 383, 000 154, 300, 000 


Total direct oblitations__- 8 031, 956, 356 3, 139, O88, 450 | 3, 400, 000, 000 
Reimbursable oblitations: 
1. Tactical forces___- 55,897,091 | 73, 572,000 75, 071, 000 
2. Training activities. - ; | 5, 496, 574 | 9, 767, 000 9. 800, 000 
3. Central supply activities : 33, 428,425 | 49.620, 000 43, 880, 000 
. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel - 34, 233, 865 44, (92, 000 48, 433, 000 
. Medical activities___- . | 21. 588,567 | 23, 170, 000 87, 200, 000 
6. Armywide activities... 7, 782, 799 9, 711, 000 13, 057, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training | | 
Corps ' a oe 486, 753 7 743, 000 | 759, 000 
s. Joint projects... - : : | 4, 057, 402 | 3, 725, 000 | 3, 800, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. _- : bs | 162, 971, 476 | 215, 000, 000 "282, 000, 000 


- 
Total obligations. i heliaittl \3, 194, 927. 832 3, 354, 088, 450 | 3, 682, 000, 000 


Financing: 
Comparative transfers to and from (—) other accounts____|—219, 669,854 | —85, 047, 700 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) - - — 59, 409, 519 —8, 008, 560 — 3, 508, 627 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Army stock fund”’ | 
(anticipated reimbursements to be earned from military | 
assistance fund reservations) -_ - 14, 632, 054 | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current 
2, 481, 373 | 
|— 157, 207,067 | —227, 647,000 


| 
} 
| 


All other__.._- -| —95, 704, 379 
Anticipated reimbursements for future years’ deliveries of | 
materiel common to United States requirements ordered | 
by military assistance in current year | —3, 508, 627 : 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources..| —63, 604,369 | —47,303,000 | —51,000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) - -- 8, 008, 560 | 3, 508, 627 | 155, 627 


Unobligated balance no longer available - - - - | 851, 838, 67 ke 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - 12, 831, 019, 000 \3, 0: 54, 040, 750 | 3, 400. 000, 0 000 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are principally from the sale of goods and services to 
authorized individuals, and include such items as laundry services, subsistence of hospital patients, sur- 
charges on commissary sales and unofficial telephone service. 
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Obligations by objects 



























| 1956 actual 





1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 





Total number of permanent positions. ......................-- 315, 202 308, 549 





Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 16, 739 15, 555 15, 748 
Average number of all employees. ..........-....-.----------- 311, 760 309, 446 309, 820 
Number of employees at end of year_......-.....-.---------.- 308, 439 | 310, 704 312, 060 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








Gobet talicbabebio cic lucqecccsccucusctes= $4, 428 $4, = $4, 448 

Average grade. ._.....---- eesitiesiaiaabahenaeitilebdee GS-5.5 GS-5. GS-5.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary...._- dea teaownesiteued $4, 323 | 4, 318 _ #4, 316 

Personal service obligations: | 

Permanent py be dctd bp nhdunndvtdevathuickehedsinede’ $1,191,384,117 |$1,194,468,995 |$1, 194, 287, 251 
Positions other than permanent..._..........-.-.--------- 13, 852, 978 16, 804, 200 17, 538, 780 
Regular pay above 52-week base---_..-...----- oc eceeee 4, 726, 222 |_- 4, 815, 089 
Payment above basic rates__.- i ae oe 33, 633, 261 31, 780, 577 | 29, 551, 280 
Other payments for personal EG oe oe 3, 333, 153 2, 993, 200 | 2, 986, 600 


Total personal service obligations... ......--- 1,246, 929, 731 1: 246, 046, 972 1,2 249, 179, 000 


} 
| 





pot obligations: 7 
EE aie Scat alin kant iu dnbeduuces pens od .|1, 212, 025, 739 |1, 178, 396, 772 | 1, 169, 254, 600 
o2 Be iicuntes shalilp ahahiicniaedetiieaty wink epiuiertiehnltiipelinbineustin 68, 567, 514 69, 048, 190 81, 709, 800 
03 Transportation of things - senetibadtehaesaidnee and ortitn cabamanwcpeacnal ae 183, 239, 050 204; 940, 000 
Be UNI OIRO on cnn cwncncenwanccence= 29, 763, 104 33, 156, 316 40, 484, 000 


05 Rents and utility services..................-- 


sajlictndiiasereain 63, 331, 207 69, 423, 600 | 78, 896, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction-.-......-- 


fimbbabintecccnunas 22, 392, 753 23, 610, 074 22, 341, 000 















07 Other contractual services-_--.-........--..-..------...-.| 363,953,808 | 471, 693,349 533, 803, 640 
Services performed by other agencies..........-._-_- 11, 404, 031 28, 197, 585 28, 995, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign —— ce nahnel 207, 987, 558 178, 208, 200 164, 338, 000 


08 Supplies and materials_...............-.-- eckucoccenl Gare eee 725, 126, 114 750, 085, 516 
09 Equipment scincbcasnonasial - Si arene 4. ee eee 241, 482, 500 
a ie se eincibecasicuneeeseness 553, 275 590, 000 550, 000 

























11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _._...........------- 143, 364 135, 900 | 94, 000 
Contribution'to retirement fund.________- aia eRe ota ainsi ad 71, 863, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... ._..........-- 2, 403 3, 000 | 3, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities....................---. 349, 373 275, 300 248, 000 
Si ob ieinektecmekihdaae euremenredescaseanscsonéuck _ S cinteres : 
a eS oo. a com aeniiegdiademmiilil 4, 529, 273 5, 706, 142 | 6, 155, 644 
NE ALE Se enh) CELE edi doaumeckouagnecawe icocenens 4, 541, 770 | 4, 372, 000 4, 922, 000 
Tene Ten eae --|3, 051, 481, 843 |3, 164, 722, 235 | 3, 400, 165, 700 
Deduct— 
Charges for quarters and subsistence -_ - 136, 977 148, 700 165, 700 


Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to ob- 
ject class 07, 08, or 09_........_.- 


25; 225,894 | 25, 498, 000 | 


Total direct obligations. ..__._-- 3, 026, 118, 972 2 [3,1 139, 075 5, 585 | 3, , 400, 000, , 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 


01 Personal services_-__.- 34, 903, 992 67, 650, 200 th 79, 924, 400 


| 
4 


02 Travel Sea a i 810,203 | 15478,.000| ‘1, 293. 500 
03 ‘Transportation of things._____- séiaceenentenel aa 1, 372, 542 | 1, 766, 000 | 1, 180, 000 
04 Communication services ad a : | 4 510, 113 4, 653, 000 | 4, 834, 000 
05 Rents and utility services...........---.-- w---as----=--| 10,156,625 | 13,120,000 | 13, 117,000 
06 Printing and reproduction........................-- 1, 424, 992 | 1, 294, 000 1, 288, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ___.....| 21,521,513 | 37,672,900 | 84, 399; 600 
Labor contracts with foreign gov ernments!___._____| 1, 191, 730 3, 978, 000 | 4, 070, 000 
po a IT ©... camecdndonemmannecenmeninn 80, 700, 081 78, 535, 900 | 73, 996, 500 
09 Equipment_.-_.......- DP licciucniadabicudes cacewnedeseraaen | 9,491,386 | 14,305,000 | 13, 415, 000 
I a i ante tl 3, 091 8, 000 | 7, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
excecciinmbinindidsosanapascorceenns eatin aida cte ied ll delete teint -| 4, 335, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..............-....--- 2, 359 5, 000 | 4, 000 
De ns OL, cette ghecosendatabnsennny | 117, 776 | 245, 000 | 136, 000 






























ani lalate cian inant apenmennniniianie 166, 206, 403 224,711,000 | 282,000,000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to | | | 
ee eae eenavnn~onannnl | 3, 234, 927 | 9, 711, 000 |---- Daa eaie 
Total reimbursable obligations...................-.--...- | 162, 971, 476 215, 000, 000 oR2, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Army............-......-....|é 3, 189, 090, 448 3, 354, 075, , 535 3, 682, 2,00, 00 





1 Average number of persons 1956, 184,598; 1957, 162,704; 1958, 148,164. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 




















Total number of permanent positions. _................-...-.- BD Dincenccaennnon pete ciietieds 
Average number of all employees. ---......-....--.------.--.- SP Riishicheedecstosdeatl ea: 
Number of employees at end of year_....._.....--...--------- SRRsssci.s Peli Setti mascot 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
SN lt. dda widiadaconnnneveeccousooinme BT fcc co ciitnselies bade 
eo cnainbannadicuaee CP i Sinn ani icsenien abated a 

01 Personal services: 
Penman’ GON IeN 5 oak Sok ck ccna kde teabae Se I het nn wrabcosecunsbauns 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -..-.......-...-..---- Rein dicaisniedtoae et neuen 
TE IEE BETIS, 6 cn cd nonendncocncwenepenan GE Aire seenosnunbvine<taaltiiind 
ON BCU DO i ESR BAS, SAE Ps DN cdadenbwkeuae cnentfiets 
Ob: Cpammenn atthe S00 VINOR ss. asa oii dite adn cn cnccccnccassce= EF Fic nn nn cannaa)aesehbeiaiiee 
ee on ena aemesamneinseaiidineee 1 |} olan denen 
@ Printing and reproduction. ............................... $88 +} 2-222 2n ae winless ns igen 
07 Other contractual services - - 9 saan aiccinaania RE ailicirccocesitiopareicl nin anes eit 
Services performed by other agencies. sw hattke a atahlleeta GEE fis eiiecesn 5c a engin dace 
ey RNG SN NN id... ais tndinansh op sacenebuanehinios TE Lairtaths dscatnpicmisnateniattbaiin 
eI ae aceite ahead ainagiamaalaictieiabie: | 1, 054 > sive oe mamnmmeanal 
138 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___._..._.----.-.-.----- St L-syeraiaitedhnacminait 
oe en Oe I dh nonceddnnnaskonacevensnemescatn OD icccctegnamnbe | nieneonnd wiraueialion 
Total, Department of Agriculture_.........-.-.--------- os anennse ——— 
==} = 5 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

















01 Personal services, payment above basic rates_..........--.- 
SOs = ic sear Ooo Sa elas bedcdcunsienemeiadel 
03 Transportation of RUNGE. ..00. cncennneseonsonsnasasessen= 
ee ee = eee ees eee 
OE SI ob santa wabscdacnewesascndases e 
Ee SONG oi56o5ccs scab cenasnens ie dubncocosibeacsenkaad 
Total, Atomic Energy Commission. --..........-.---..-.- 1, 554, 142 ietigien eats alte acai 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
7 - OR ar COAPRREURD COE VIRW sii ccd sinc cnnwecidscc insane 14, 471 | piitennsebscus eek «keh eines 
ri Re a CURING 6. his tial pn neice nn -cnpccee 1, 755, 140 | nitpuavetinediedaniameaitc aed 
eee eae a 
Total, Department of Commerce. ---...-..---..----.--- 1, 769, 611 |...-.-- spesioninntsliesitealiee tat 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Tintedle Ol WMIIIINR. oic 5 ioc isis ena necsncennessene C000 |....2........... agen 
' 
ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
| 
Be: COR. GREENS BOI cc cenicesiacieincns~nnssonennsina : $12, 915 | aa 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions_----......--..---------- | Rect nteamiadl Rnnieandjqudaeneiat 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............-...-.-- | 1| heiihaeth 4 woah 
Average number of all employees-.---.....-......-------- seal © den 
Number of employees at end of year Raphi aacie cadiademaeaiee 3 | 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








eh oi cn céncannnddousamennhnaneunne TEGO Toons acdner~~s becacanenueheee 
Average grade. __ a a | GS-7.6 nsicesniie Nbicaiaawndideiesindaa 
Ungraded positions: Aver rage salary....- cise aeaee ee Psa cu eee iee 
| —— > ———— SO —— 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. --_-- Sontenioandaieean $15, 654 |......--------]-------.--.-.- 
Positions other than permanent_____._-_.-._--..-.-.-. 526 » = sesaeereg aaa ectatemtaele 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ._.....-- eos ial 63 | en oe cag ten ae 
Payment above basic rates. .....................-...- 153 |..-.----------]-------------- 
‘Total personal services_- i pdsovisiekns 16, 396 | - a. Ee 
02 Travel naan adees a | 12 | : shee bap eee nanan 
03 Transportation of things.._..-_.- : = “e er 1, 923 |- es cpacenledgaskacaenee 
04 Communication services meee eeer ----| 1, 487 . re banc saee 
05 Rents and utility services______- teint baeialataamlaatda aa2 j.... sca Reledcan ada nets 
07 Other contractual services. ----- a See tot abet 1, 004, 417 |_- : a 
Se Ie UN En, one te ntnnscennsaaapsmnnenmnngee sa Me oo ake ee Be nen teenie 
Be. Re Ge Se ncesnatenceccequcesnnenségehbnsn BF loo. -ckcccusn|-o=—keeweee aun 
Total, Department of Interior. _..........-------------- , Seer cess Nae 
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Obligations by enreeg+-Custinged: 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
09 Equipment 
ALLOCATION TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations. 


1 1956 actual 


i, 199 


\3, , 194, 927, 832 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’ 
a0 


of 


(70 Stat 


Library Publie 


(70 Stat. 962) 


“Operations, National 
Health Service’’ 


Medicine, 


Adjusted appropriation. 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated (69 Stat. 438 
Obligated 
Anticipated reimbursements for future years’ deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered by 
military assistance in current year 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in prior year -- 
Restored from certified claims account. __- 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations ______- 


Total expenditures... _- 

Unobligated balance transferred to “ Army stock fund” 
pated reimbursements to be earned from military assistance 
fund reservations) - _- : 

Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for Pyrenean) 
Other 

a carried forward: 

Unobligated (69 Stat. 438) 
Obligated._.........- 


Total expenditures and balances. - 


; |3, 555, 759, 875 


$2,831,019,000 


21, 


— 995, 


2. 831, 019, 000 3, 054, 040, 


59, 409, 
702, 100, 


519 
261 


8, 008, 
677, 651, 


3, 508, 


—8, 008, 
12, 600, 


3, 747, 800, 


|2, 170, 153, 077 
528, 853, 027 | 


2, 340, 000, 
565, 000, 


.|2, 600, 006, 104 2, 905, 000, 
(antici- | 


14, 632, 054 


51, 838, 675 | 
104, 623, 245 5, 907, 

8, 008, 560 | 3, 508, 
677, 651, 237 7 | 833, 384, 


\3, 747 7, 800, 


} 


1957 estimate 


450 


[$3,354,088 


$3,055,057, 


1958 estimate 


$3, 682, 000, 000 


000 |$3, 400, 000, 000 


000 
250 
750 | 3, 400, 000, 000 


560 


237 


3, 508, 627 
833, 384, 162 


627 


560 
000 


614 


—3, 353, 000 


4, 233, 539, 789 


000 | 2, 660, 000, 000 
000 648, 000, 000 


000 


3, 308, 000, 000 


525 | 


627 | 
1 62 | 


155, 627 
925, 384, 162 


614 “4, 233, 539, 789 


Appropriation summary— Personnel requirements (direct and reimbursable obligations) 


Sec. 1—Personnel requirements 


Military personnel (average number) . 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of ail other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 
Personal service obligation 
Average number of all employees 
Personal service obligation 


Note.—Analysis of project order personnel: 
employees, and dollar amounts paid out of project 


| Actual, fiscal |__-__ 
vear 1956 


Fiscal year 


1957 


241, 136 229, 
315, 202 
16, 739 | 
311, 760 | 
308, 439 | 
$1, 246,929,731 |$1 
5, 792 


28, 460, 821 


308, 

15, 
309, 
310, 


‘45 


$35, 209, 


Include in lines 8 and 9 above, the average number of civilian 
orders, included in lines 5 and 7 above. 


246,046, 
7, 249 


Estimate 


Fiscal year 
1958 


340 | 235, 844 
549 | 
555 
446, 
704 
972 


308, 543 


$1, 149, 179, 000 
000 | 
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Mr. Fioop. I notice now that the next section is that of ‘“Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army, fiscal year 1958.’ Of course, we are 

articularly pleased to know that Maj. Gen. William S. Law ton, the 
Direc ‘tor of the Army Budget, of the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army, will be the first witness. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawton, you have a statement that you wish to read. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I would like to begin at this time the 
discussion of the “Operation and maintenance, Army”’ appropriation. 

In accordance with the plan presented to the committee last year, 
the budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is presented on a new budget 
program structure. 

The implementation of the new budget structure for the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation was undertaken on a 2-year, phased 
basis. During fiscal year 1957 the initial phase provided for: 

A 12-program structure in lieu of the fiscal year 1956, 16-program 
structure. 

2. Elimination of program 2300, ‘Supplies and minor equipment,” 
and program 2900, “Other operational activities,’ by consolidation 
within other programs. 

3. Elimination of the two installation-support programs 3800 and 
3900, and their consolidation into other budget programs, but at 
same time creating the budgetary concept of “Operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities.” 

Reorganization of other budget programs and projects into a 
more closely related activity-type budget structure. 

The budget as presented for fiscal year 1958 consists of eight budget 
programs. This was accomplished by a further consolidation and 
grouping of related activities into the same budget program. While 
the “Operation and maintenanee of facilities’? amounts are included 
in the eight program totals, justification will be presented on a world- 
wide, overall basis, as has been done in previous years, with respect 
to programs 3800 and 3900. Post supply, field maintenance, local 
welfare and morale activities, and other support elements are now 
included in the installation support program now called “Operation 
and maintenance of facilities.” 

I believe you will find the presentations which follow will cover 
our requirements in such detail that you will recognize most of the 
projects and subprojects, but may find them in different program 
areas than in past vears. 

I also have, for the benefit of the committee, a table which shows 
the relationship between fiscal years 1956 and 1958 appropriation 
structures which I thought would be helpful to the committee in 
trying to follow this vear’s presentations and comparing them with 
the 1956 submission. 

The “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation total 
request for fiscal year 1958 if $3,400 million. This is 8 percent, or $261 
million, greater than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957, as 
shown in the President’s budget document. However, as I remarked 
in My Opening statement to the committee, to make the fiscal vear 1957 
amount more comparable, $34 million of deutschemark equivalent 
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for the period May 6—June 30, 1957, should be added to the fiscal year 
1957 amount. The actual increase in funds requested for fiscal year 
1958 is therefore $227 million (7 percent), rather than $261 million (8 
percent). 

Jt is my personal opinion that the Army’s fiscal year 1958 “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army” appropriation request is the most 
austere of the requests presented to this committee during my tenure 
as Director of Army Budget. The Army’s submission to OSD re- 
quested $3,678 million. The OSD-BOB review reduced this amount 
to the $3,400 million contained in the President’s budget. I would 
like to emphasize that the $227 million increase I have just mentioned 
is more than offset by the $315 million of major items of increase 
which were outlined during the full Defense Appropriation Committee 
hearings. In addition to this list of increases there are many other 
smaller increases which have not been itemized but which we consider 
to be offset by miscellaneous minor program reductions. The differ- 
ence between the increase of $315 million and $227 million, or $88 
million, will have to be absorbed within the $3,400 million appropria- 
tion request. We hope that the Army can develop savings or pro- 
gram certain cutbacks or deferrals which will enable us to live within 
the requested amount. I would like to emphasize that, of the $227 
million increase, most of it consists of a number of major items over 
which the Army has little or no control. Among these are: 

Millions 


aver arene wemeeneneet a) 2 ote. ee Oe A 
Transfer from Air Force to Army the responsibility for depot maintenance 


of Army aircraft and training of Army pilots____________._--..-------- 49 
Increase in joint projects for DOD (NSA and AFSWP)-____--_----------- 25 
MSTS and railroad freight-rate increases__...............-..---.-----.- 12 
apenas Gemeeel Ware. 22 eel a a oa ch ile 19 


INCREASES FOR RESERVE ACTIVITIES 


Another major increase in the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
appropriation is in program 2600 of $34.7 million for the Reserve 
activities as a result of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. This provides 
for increases in Active Army support to Army Reserve Forces and 
thus, in fact, does not represent support of the Active Army. 

In addition, cost of supporting and training 6-month trainees is 
borne in this appropriation, and the significant increase in the number 
of such trainees for fiscal year 1958 means that a larger amount of 
Active Army facilities must be maintained and operated by this appro- 
priation. These costs are not reflected in the Army National Guard 
and Reserve Personnel, Army appropriations or program 2600 of this 
appropriation. It is estimated the increase in this area alone over last 
year will be in excess of $27 million. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the total of that item you just gave us over 
which you say you have no control? 

General Lawton. $177 million; not including the $34.7 million 
increase in program 2600 nor the $27 million burden on Army training, 
both of which are required by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which 
is good for the Army and the Nation but which cost more money. 
The total over which the Army has in practice no control is $239 
million in round numbers. 

Mr. Mixxer. General, am I correct in my understanding that funds 
for Regular Army personnel engaged in training Reserve and National 
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Guard forces do not appear in the Reserve activities part of the budget 
but appear here—that is the $27 million is chargeable to Reserve 
activities, but it is not in the Reserve part of the budget or the civilian 
component part? 

General Lawton. That is right. For the training of the 6-month 
trainees who will go into the National Guard and into the Reserve 
appropriation after they finish their 6 months’ training, but during 
the 6 months time that they are being trained by the Active Army 
on an Active Army post—for example, some of these men will come 
into Fort Jackson and will be trained there—they will be trained on 
an Active Army post and the cost of the utilities and the support of 
those people while they are on that post are charged to the Active 
Army. 

Mr. Miter. Are their rations, personnel cost and all paid by the 
Regular Army until they get through the 6 months’ period? 

General Lawton. Their support is paid for. Their pay is paid by 
the ‘Reserve personnel and the National Guard” appropriation. 

Mr. Miter. What about their rations? 

General Lawton. And their rations. Those amounts are included 
in the ‘“‘Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation and in the “National 
Guard” appropriation. 

Mr. Miter. But the $27 million includes the cost of the Regular 
Army personnel, equipment and whatnot that are used in training 
these men for the Reserves and for the guard, is that right? 

General Lawton. Yes; not the personnel costs, but the support 
activities, the amount of gasoline which is used in transporting them 
from one place to another 

Mr. MitterR. Ammunition which is used on the range would come 
under this? 

General Lawton. That does not appear in the dollar total here; 
no, sir. All the utilities, gas, heat, water, and light, the soap, the 
brooms, the day-to-day upkeep of an individual in the Army. 

General Watson. May I interpose here? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Watson. If I might speak to one point to clarify what 
may be a misunderstanding, the military personnel in the Active Army 
who were used for the instruction of these people are paid from the 
“Military personnel, Army,” appropriation. 

Mr. Mitier. But that does not appear in this $27 million. 

General Watson. That is correct, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Miter. I am trying to determine what this $27 million is 
which is chargeable to the Reserve and National Guard program and 
vet it does not appear in their part of the budget. 1 thought it would 

e helpful if we knew just where we are. 

General Lawton. It is normal day-to-day things you have in sup- 
port of a soldier at a military installation. 

Mr. Miter. Civilian employees and other things that are made 
necessary because of the fact that those men are on duty at a par- 





. ticular place? 


General Lawron. That is correct, sir. 

I am sure you are also aware of the fact that the Army’s antiaircraft 
program has resulted in greater dispersion of its units and has made for 
a very substantial increase in operations and maintenance costs. It is 
obvious that it is much more expensive to maintain a considerable 
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number of troops in many isolated positions than it is to maintain the 
same number inconsolidated posts or large installations. Additionally 
the Army is taking over a considerable number of family housing units 
from MCA, C apehart, and Wherry as they are completed ; these units 
must be supported and maintained from funds of this appropriation. 
As a further item of increase, this committee is undoubtedly aware of 
the gradual but substantial rise in the cost-of-living index as reported 
monthly by the Department of Labor. The estimates for this appro- 
priation were prepared last fall; they did not include provision for any 
wage or price increases. U nless the current trend is reversed it is 
re adily apparent the actual purchasing power of the funds requested 
may well be reduced some $50 to $100 million from the time the budget 
was prepared last December until it is used, 6 to 18 months later. 

I bring these matters to your attention, as I believe from my overall 
evaluation, the Army will find it very difficult to support its fiscal year 
1958 activities within the $3,400 million appropriation request. 

This concludes my presentation. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have at this time. As mentioned earlier, Army 
representatives who follow me will be prepared to cover and to discuss 
in detail the various programs in this appropriation. 


SUPPORT AND MAINTENANCE OF ADDITIONAL FAMILY HOUSING UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. I think it would be better to have the entire presentation 
or at least to have the major projects outlined before we start inter- 
rogating as it will no doubt obviate many of our questions. Where in 
this program is the support and maintenance of the additional family 
housing units to be found? 

General Lawton. They will be in the subsidiary expense account 
under tab 17 in the budget justification under the repairs and utilities 
account for the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. What is that shown as here? Under what program or 
project number? 

General Lawron. It is in the “Operation and maintenance of 
facilities” account. 

Mr. Srxes. Distributed among several budget programs? 

General Lawton. It is shown in the budget justification on pages 
4 and 5. 

Mr. Sixes. Under what project number? 

General Lawton. It will be distributed to the various budget 
programs. It has been consolidated on page 1201 of the budget 
justification under subproject 9302. This has formerly been shown 
in program 3900 under the old budget structure. 

Mr. Sixes. Show for the record the actual cost of the additional 
family housing units. Is the item to which you refer solely for support 
and maintenance and it does not include acquisition or construction 
costs? 

General Lawton. That is correct. It is solely support and mainte- 
nance of the facilities and is not a construction item. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The estimated repairs and utilities cost (SEA 9302) in fiscal year 1958 for 
additional family housing (Wherry, Capehart, MCA, and family housing at 
tactical sites) is $15 million. 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Before we begin our breakdown into the projects I have 
a number of questions which have to do with training and training 
policies. 

Under the new budget structure where would those questions 
properly be asked? Would they be under ‘Command management?”’ 

General Lawton. The training activities are covered in program 
2100, which covers as subprojects the operation of schools, United 
States Military Academy, training at civilian institutions, miseel- 
laneous training, training devices, and publications. 

Mr. Sixes. It is the one entitled “Evaluation systems.”’ Is that 
what you are talking about? 


NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General LAwron. This is the distribution under which we are 
operating this year [indicating]. I might explain this chart for 
everyone, because it is a little bit complicated. 

(The chart referred to faces page 398:) 

If we take “Training activities” on this large sheet, in the left- 
hand column fiscal year 1958 budget structure—— 

Mr. FLtoop. Where is the ‘Training activities” item? 

General Lawton. It is the second major grouping at the top. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. This is the correct listing, is it, on this side, ““Tactical 
forces’’; ‘2010, Operation of tactical forces’’; ‘2020, Operation and 
maintenance of tactical force facilities,” and then the next subhead 
“2100, Training activities.”’ 

General Lawton. Those are the programs: ‘2000, Tactical forces”’ ; 
“2100, Training activities’’; ‘2200, General supply activities’’; “2300, 
Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel’; and so forth. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why do vou not just run them right now, the top ones? 

General Lawron. ‘2400, Medical activities”; ‘2500, Armywide 
activities’; ‘2600, Army Reserve and ROTC”’; ‘‘2700, Joint projects’’. 

If vou look along the top of the chart- 

Mr. Srkes. Have you a breakdown fundwise on these? The chart 
that you have here does not give us the funds. 

General Lawton. In the budget justification book 

Mr. Stxes. You do not have any one sheet with all of this on it, 
with the amount of the funds. 

General Lawton. It is shown on these pages, sir. 

Mr. Stxus. Is all of it on pages 4 and 5 under tab 8? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Pages 4 and 5, tab 8, gives the picture as of this year, is 
that right, and the comparative figures? 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


91288 
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Appropriation summary 






















































































Estimate 
Budget Actual, fiscal Aare ae 
pro- Title year 1956 
gram Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, 
1957 1958 
BSE GE EDS LED ee eens Celene ee eee $770, 745, 896 | $799, 381,000 | $803, 200, 000 
Mission program __-.-_- -----| 198, 647, 377 197, 254, 000 208, 800, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities_....____- 572, 098,519 | 602, 127, 000 594, 400, 000 
2100 | ‘Training activities..............-...................] 188, 505,244 | 216,398,000 | 247, 300, 000 
I ete c.- nahine -aneeh ees aes 92, 677, 181 103, 560, 000 121, 090, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities... abel 95, 828, 063 112, 838, 000 126, 300, 000 
2200 | Central supply activities............ Pi aaieabiead 1, 029, 278,095 | 983, 904, 700 | 1, 047, 600, 000 
Mission program _.----. iat 857, 217,846 | 812, 360, 700 872, 100, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities..._- -----| 172,060, 249 171, 544, 000 175, 600, 000 
2300 | Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel......_- ~ 305,376,062 | 336,204,000 | 376, 000, 000 
TI cin chintican aibnnccdappanas 259, 842, 560 | 290, 069. 000 328, 800, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities... __- 45, 533, 592 46, 135, 000 47, 200, 000 
2400 | Medical activities..................--.------------- 139, 171,829 | 144,038,750 | 158, 200, 000 
I a ndince cc dernaipecsteawrnetncs 98, 170, 242 95, 981, 750 117, 000, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities... _-- 41, 001, 587 48, 057, 000 41, 200, 000 
2500 | Armywide activities.................-.-....-.--- _..| 444, 214, 362 | 458, 262,000 | 507, 200, 000 
Mission program __- ‘icant 347, 786, 224 370, 113, 000 415, 100, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities... -- 96, 428, 138 88, 149, 000 92, 100, 000 
2600 | Army Reserve and ROTC.............-------------| 55, 550,050 | 71,517,000 | 106, 200, 000 
Mission program..........- pinot 42, 739, 595 57, 192, 000 89, 000, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities... 12, 810, 455 14, 325, 000 17, 200, 000 
en eee eee "99,114,818 | 129,383,000 | 154, 300, 000 
Mission program.....--..-.-- sitgingséa 95, 660, 770 1m, 001, 000 148, 500, 000 
Operation and maintenance ‘of facilities. __--__- 3, 454, 048 5, 382, 000 7, 800, 000 
Total operation and maintenance, Army----- 3, 031, 956, 356 3, 139, 088, 450 3, “400, 000, 000 
Mission program -_---- - --|1, 992, 741, 795 | 2, OAN, 531, 4 450 | 2, 298, 300, 000 


Operation and maintenance of facilities 1, 039, 214, 561 |1, 088, 557,000 | 1, 101, 700, 000 


General Lawton. The comparative figures to 1957 and 1956 under 
a like structure. 

Mr. Srxes. But you do not have the same total that you just gave 
of $2,298,000 for fiscal 1958. 

General Lawton. The total figure is $3.4 billion. I have totaled 
the next two lines, the total of the mission program and the total of 
the operation and maintenance of facilities program. Each program 
is broken down into a mission program and an operation and main- 
tenance of facilities program. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you propose to show us the justification for the 
various projects and budget programs? 

General Lawton. As a comparison to our presentation in prior 
years in going through our M. and O. programs we presented to the 
committee, for example, program 2000, the mission program, the 
amount shown in the mission program. "Then we presented program 
2100, the mission program, program 2200, the mission program, and 
so on, presenting to the committee in succession the mission programs. 

In prior years we then summed up all the operation and maintenance 
of facilities in presenting our programs 3800 and 3900, which were the 
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supporting programs of the entire Army. In prior years we did not 
try to distribute these facilities and tie them in closely with the 
operating programs of the Army. One of the reasons for the change 
in the current budget structure was so that we could take the operation 
and maintenance of facilities and distribute the breakdown of the 
cost to the programs which they support in order to make this a 
performance type budget. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you propose to present it this year? 

General Lawron. We would like to present the appropriation this 
year in the same manner as we have in prior years. We will present 
to you the mission program under each one of the budget programs. 
At the conclusion of the presentation of program 2700 we will then 
present the operation and maintenance of facilities program which 
will cover the total for the operation and maintenance facilities as 
we have done in the past normally with our programs 3800 and 3900. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. General, why do you show operation and maintenance 
of facilities under each program? 

General Lawton. This is the beginning of our attempt to relate 
our breakdown of operation and maintenance of facilities to missions. 

Mr. Sixes. Then if you want to relate the two, why is it that you 
do not make the presentation at the same time that you discuss 
budget programs? 

General Lawton. I might say that that is our ultimate intention. 
We will be able to do that, we hope, in fiscal 1959; prior to doing that 
and to be able to present our operation and maintenance of facilities 
costs attributable to each program, it will be necessary for us to 
obtain an accumulation of cost data from the field chargeable to each 
one of these programs. 

Mr. Srxes. If you have costs shown here and costs in prior years, 
you must have had some justification for those figures. 

General Lawton. Those are estimated obligations, sir, and not 
costs. While we have obligational data on the cost of operation and 
maintenance of facilities, we do not have factual data that can be 
used under each one of the programs. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you mean, General, that those data are just being 
acquired because of your command management methods as it never 
has been done before? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Therefore, you do not yet have the data in form to 
be presented? Is that what you are trying to say? 

General Lawton. Yes. We must accumulate these data in this 
area, broken down as chargeable to each one of these mission 
programs. We normally have accumulated obligational data that 
would be chargeable against programs 3800 and 3900, which were the 
overall maintenance programs for the operation of the Army. Now 
it will be necessary for us to accumulate, and we are accumulating, 
those data under the command management system this year on a 
cost basis at each installation under each major budget program. 

Mr. Miuumr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Lawton. For example, on a post we would know that we 
spent so much for the operation and maintenance of facilities. How 
much of that should have been chargeable to the training activities 
on the post, how much should have been chargeable to the medical 
activities or if there were class 2 activities, supply functions on that 
post, we did not know. We never broke it down that way. It was 
the overall cost of the operation and maintenance of facilities through- 
out the Army. Under our cost of performance budget and the re- 
quirement under Public Law 216 that we prepare to defend our budget 
on a cost basis, we have set up the Army command management 
system with which you are familiar which is going to all our posts, 
camps, stations, depots, hospitals, all facilities throughout the Army, 
which will give us cost data broken down against the various program 
activities which take place at that particular installation. It is nec- 
essary in the meantime under this system for us to accumulate data 
which we have not had before. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the operation and maintenance of facilities total 
shown at the bottom of page 5 the sum of the operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities items under each budget program on pages 4 and 5? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that based on prior year estimates rather than on 
actual experience under the new budget? 

General Lawton. I believe that is a correct statement; yes, sir. 
It is the best distrtbution we can make with the mcomplete data 
presently available to us. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you prefer to justify the operation and maintenance 
part of the budget under one heading due to the fact that you 
assembled this information in the same manner as it has been 
assembled in prior years, and you are not fully prepared to give us 
the exact experience breakdown that you hope to be able to do in 
future budgets? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. The information we will 
be able to give you this vear in defense of that total will be, I feel, 
at least as good and at least as thorough as we have in the past and 
I hope in certain areas it will be somewhat better. 


TACTICAL FORCES 


Mr. Stxes. How will you present budget program 2000, which is 
tactical forces? 

General Lawton. Budget program 2000 will be presented by 
General Theimer, of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations Office, who 
will present the program as outlined on page 15. You will notice 
there are three subbreakdowns: Training centers, field exercises, and 
other operation and tactical forces. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you ready to proceed? 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM TITLE 


Mr. FLoop. Do you not think, first, you might tell us why this is 
operation and maintenance instead of maintenance and operation? 
What happened? 

General Lawton. The program title has been changed from the 
maintenance and operation title, which the Army has used for a 
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number of years, to operation and maintenance to provide for a 
uniform title within the Department of Defense. This title was 
changed at the request or by the direction of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Further evidence of the unification act? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Very slight evidence. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any general questions to direct to General 
Lawton? 

CONVERSION TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Mitter. General, with respect to this period of transition, as I 
understand it, in the method of presenting the budget we are this year 
in a situation where we are compelled to go largely on former we 
cedures because you have not the experience data that you expect 
to have in future budgets under this new breakdown. Could you 
explain in a little more detail this chart with the black squares which 
you have given us? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. May I start out by referring to this 
table which is entitled ‘Direct Obligations, Department of the 
Army, Summary Statement, Reprograming to Revise Fiscal Year 
1957, Maintenance and Operation Army Structure,’”’ and dated 
November 1, 1956. If you will note on that table the left-hand 
column contains programs numbering from 2000 to 3900. Those are 
the 16 budget programs which we presented to you last year in 
fiscal year 1956. This table was to show you last November how we 
have redistributed the money in those 16 programs to the 12-program 
structure which is listed along the top of this chart, running from 
2000 to 3400 with an operation and maintenance of facilities acc ount, 
unnumbered, on the right. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Mitter. Might I interrupt you right there. It was distribut- 
ed in that manner from the way it appeared in the budget as_pre- 
sented to us last year. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Who made that allocation? Was that done by the 
Department of the Army? 

General Lawton. We did it in the Budget Office of the Department 
of the Army. These totals, appropriation fiscal year 1957, correspond 
to the totals in the budget as presented to you last year and appropri- 
ated by the Congress. 

For example, if 1 may take one of the prime examples, program 
2300, one of the basic principles in trying to get to an operating budget 
is to eliminate things which are not done because of themselves. The 
only reason we had supplies and minor equipment in there was to 
provide things which were used in other operating programs. So one 
of the first things we had to do was to take the program supplies and 
minor equipment and distribute the moneys in that program to the 
operating programs that use those supplies and minor equipment. 
You will notice that we distributed $4,470,000 “Supplies and minor 
equipment” to the “Command and management program,” and $168 
million or a great deal of the bulk of that program went into equip- 
ment and supplies to be used by the tactical and training forces of the 
Army. We made this distribution. It is not an exact distribution. 
We had no experience data upon which to make this distribution. We 
did it according to our best judgment and the information we had 
available to us. That is one of the reasons we had to make this 
relatively minor reprograming a month ago as a result of the midyear 
review. 

Turning to the chart that we started to talk about on the relation- 
ship of fiscal vears 1956 and 1958, the titles along the horizontal line at 
the top of the chart reflect these programs that are along the top of 
the chart that we have just been talking about. In other words, at 
the top of this chart, the relationship chart, are the ane break- 
downs that we have been operating under in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Miuuer. There are more than 12 of them: are ue not? 

Mr. LaCrossr. May I add that we did a partial conversion in 1957, 
16 programs down to 12, but in 1958 we are reducing from 12 to 8. 
We have embodied in this chart here the transition from 1956 right 
through 1958. As I explained to the chairman last week, the bulk of 
the work was in 1957 with respect to the supplies and minor equipment. 
That really was difficult because we had no experience on which to 
distribute these amounts. We had to go back to the field and get 
from the camps, posts, and stations what funds they would need to 
operate in 1957; 1958 is a simple chore compared with that of 1957. 
We took all the pieces of projects and redistributed them in 1957. 
In 1958 we take whole projects and move them into their new budget 
programs. 

Mr. Miuier. As I understand it, this has been a 2-year transition. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. You expect to complete it so you can be established 
on the new system next year; is that right? 

General Lawton. The fund can operate under this new system in 
1958. 
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Mr. Miuier. What do the black squares indicate on this chart, 
General? 

General Lawton. You take it, Mr. LaCrosse. 

(The chart referred to faces page 398.) 

Mr. LaCrossr. They indicate the source for the new structure, 
where it was located in either the fiscal year 1956 or the fiseal year 
1957. So in effect you reduce the number of projects from 128 in 
1957 to 48 in 1958. The location of all of these activities in 128 proj- 
ects had to be traced back to 48 projects. If you count them on the 
left side of the table you find you have 48 projects. 

Mr. Mier. Still I do not get the significance of these black 
squares. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Let me take the first line, Mr. Miller, if I may. 
Under tactical forces you have 2010, operation of tactical forces. 
That represents the former 2210 project which was operation of 
replacement training centers and training divisions. It also repre- 
sents a portion of special field exercises. Then it picks up the sup- 
plies and minor equipment, and the operating supplies and type of 
equipment that was necessary for this program. You find that in 
about the fourth block over. Petroleum, oil, and lubricants is the 
next black square you find there. If you trace tbat right across the 
line you will find you have 11 sources of funds for the one new project, 
2010 operation of tactical forces. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, when you see a black square on this 
chart that leads you to where the particular items were carried in the 
previous concept? 

Mr. LaCrosser. The 2 previous fiscal years, 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Mitter. Getting back to the 11 blocks we were looking at, 
in the future they will all be carried under 2010, is that right? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. By looking at these blocks you can see where the 
funds were in the preceding 2 years and where they will be next year. 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuier. Thank you. 

Mr. Fitoop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire about some- 
thing more fundamental than administrative action. You came up 
here and presented to the Appropriations Committee a plan of proce- 
dure and a presentation and justification of the Army budget. That 
became ultimately the law. After you left here you have been as- 
sociating I think too much with the Bureau of the Budget people. 
You decided after you left us and after you had a law that you were 
going to do something else altogether different than you told us. 
You took the money from over here and put it over there. You took 
project or budget section A and eliminated it and made it B. You 
just changed the whole thing around down there. I am concerned 
about by what right and authority did you do that and, after you 
did it, did you notify the Congress and in what way did you notify 
the Congress and under what circumstances, and so on. 

General Lawron. Mr. Flood, I believe this is exactly what we told 
the committee last year we were going to do. We are following exactly 
the plan that was presented to the committee last year by Secretary 
Davis. Mr. McNeil was present at the time and outlined the purpose 
of going to this new structure. 

Mr. Firoop. Mr. McNeil from the Defense level? 
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General Lawton. Yes, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp- 
troller. Several gentlemen from Mr. Davis’ office, and the Comp- 
troller of the Army. When the changes were made to the interim 
12-program structure for operating fiscal year 1957 we sent a table 
to the committee showing how we had redistributed the money. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The clerk for the committee shows me a series of com- 
munications from the Department of the Army signed by General 
Lawton. The first, under date of June 28, 1956, is a communication 
to Mr. Sikes, chairman of this subcommittee, supporting the statement 
the witness just made. AsI examine it 1 see the budget program totals 
are detailed and attached thereto is a chart which is a facsimile of 
the chart now before the committee in which he described last vear’s 
activities. Also attached is an additional exhibit named ‘Finance 
and fiscal, general appropriation, miscellaneous accounts, for 1957.” 
This, of course, is an excerpt from the Army Fiscal Code. Attached 
also is an exhibit, ‘‘Finance and fiscal, funding and accounting for 
operation and maintenance of facilities, Department of the Army 
regulations” dealing with this problem. So you are before us 
legitimately. 

General Lawton. May I say three tables were sent to the com- 
mittee. One was with the letter of June 28 which represented the 
distribution of the money that we made to the field on our prelim- 
inary funding program based on the House version of the appropri- 
ation bill. We sent the committee a revised table at the time the 
appropriation bill was finalized showing the final amounts that were 
included in the operation and maintenance appropriation. Then on 
the 1st of November we provided a table which shows the distribu- 
tion of the total amount of money which was available in the oper- 
ation and maintenance appropriation for this year which included the 
$88 million in lieu of deutschemarks which was added on the supple- 
mental bill. 

PURPOSE OF NEW PROGRAM STRUCTURE 


Mr. Fioop. All of this is for the convenience of the Army and the 
information of the Congress and in itself it produces no savings in 
dollars as such. 

General Lawton. There is no savings in dollars at the moment by 
the redistribution of these funds into the new program structure. 
The change to the new program structure is, however, for the purpose 
of enabling the Army to get on a cost-of-performance basis whereby 
the lowest installation within the Army, the ultimate user of this 
money, will have control of its money and see the use of its money on 
a cost basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you consider this the next logical step in sequence 
in this whole new Army business: rearrangement program, the cost- 
management program, that this is part of an entire concept of trickling 
down from the top to the bottom a more efficient, business-like 
operation? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. It is essentially that we get to this type 
of structure if we are to operate on a command-management basis and 
arrive at a cost-of-performance budget, which is our goal. 

Mr. FLoop. This is the next logical step from the other presenta- 
tions? 


’ 
' 
' 
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General Lawron. Yes, sir. This redistributes the things that we 
are buying and paying for in the Army to the people who use them. 
It gives us a performance type of budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, as you told Mr. Miller and the chairman, 
while we have the new physical structure before us, it will take 3 or 4 
years before you can justify it in accordance with the new structure. 
You just do not have the performance and the data yet. 

General Lawron. We do not have it at the moment, sir. We are 
accumulating data all the time. Whether we will be able to defend 
the program in 1959 or whether it will take until 1960 I am not sure. 
Certainly by 1960 we will be able to defend the “Operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities’? under each program. 

Mr. Fioop. Then for the next few days when you are taking off 
one hat and putting on the other you will be patient and bear with 
us while you are trying to prove one thing while you are trying to 
establish for one oligata an entirely different type of probata, if you 
know what I mean. Iam not sure I do. 

General Lawron. I would like to reverse that, Mr. Flood, and re- 
quest the committee’s patience as we try to explain what has been a 
difficult transition from one system to another. I really feel that 
once we get into this and operate in it, it will be most beneficial to the 
Army and I think we will present our programs in a much more in- 
telligent and intelligible manner to the committee. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE AND INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. FLoop. Knowing what a careful and conservative and sincere 
officer you are, especially as a budget officer, and realizing you are 
in this extremely delicate period of transition which no army likes 
to get in, you are most vulnerable when you are substituting one 
division for another, you have your flanks flopping around in the air 
at the moment and the enemy knows it, not that we are your enemy 
but we are on the other side of the table 

General Lawton. Our flanks are exposed. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of that, I come to page 2 of your statement 
and in the first sentence of the last paragraph thereof I see the most 
un-Lawton-like statements ever. This pains me. It is most unlike 
you. You have never done that. You are flying in the face of the 
gods. Page 2, the first sentence of the last paragraph. Say itis notso. 

Let me read from your statement: 

It is my personal opinion that the Army’s fiscal year 1958 appropriation request 


is the most austere of the requests presented to this committee during my tenure as 
Director of Army Budget. 


You are going to die for Rutgers? 

General Lawton. I am afraid that I must stand by that statement. 
The problem in this case, Mr. Flood- 

Mr. Fioop. What an awful year to do that, in view of what you 
and I know. It seems unfair to you. 

General Lawton. I realize the difficulty of making a statement like 
that during this particular year when we are naturally having such 
difficult budget problems. 

Mr. Fioop. The pack is in full ery and you make that statement? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I do. I feel, as I show on the next 
page, that the added things 
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Mr. Fioop. How is your Julius Caeser? Remember when that 
fellow burned bridges. Do you remember the Rubicon? 

General Lawron. I am going to stay on the other side of the bridge. 
Mr. Froop. Well, you are a good fellow and you just like to see 
what you can do, but I would like to see you hammer yourself out of 

that platitude. 

General Lawron. To start with, I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Flood, that on page 3 the civil service retirement of $72 million was 
formerly in the governmental budget. It was in the Civil Service 
Commission’s budget. It has now been transferred to the other 
budgets throughout the Government; the Defense Department gets 
its share. 

The amount of money for the increased maintenance of aircraft 
and the training of pilots, that was formerly done by the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but nothing made you happier. You wanted 
nothing more. Your air people came in here and were on their knees 
pleading that you be given this. 

General Lawton. We are still happy to have it. But there should 
be a corresponding reduction in other areas of the Government, in the 
Air Force budget, for example, where they are not doing these things 
for us. 

Mr. Fioop. I promise you that will take place. 

General Lawton. I am sure that we will find, as we always do, that 
a transfer from one appropriation to another, or one branch of the 
Government to another, the one that is receiving it always claims that 
it has a greater burden to bear than the one bringing it up. 

Mr. Frioop. You will be interested to know that Mr. Sikes brought 
that up with the full panel in hearings with the Air Force people. 
He pointed that out to them. That is what we call an anticipatory 
item. He raised the flag with them on that a month ago. 

General Lawron. In the joint projects, the Army is merely a carry- 
ing agency for the AFSWP and NSA appropriations. We had nothing 
to do with the amount of money there, which is increased by $25 
million over last year. 

Mr. Froov. What about the next one? 

General Lawron. The MSTS and freight railroad increases of $12 
million, are those I mentioned earlier in my original statement. 

Mr. Froop. At this point, I would like to yield to my friend from 
Michigan, if he would like to touch upon that; or would he rather wait? 


HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY FOR MSTS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. The question of MSTS charges against the Army, as 
the chairman and other members know, we found that MST is 
paying 100 percent, I believe, for MSTS personnel while on duty in 
the Formosa area, and $5 per day additional allowance for servicemen 
in the Saigon or French Indochina area. 

Mr. Sixes. I shall quote from the OSD statement? 

All customers who use MSTS are paying hazardous pay in the amount of 100 
percent in the Formosa area, and $5 a day in the Saigon area. This is included 
in the MSTS rates. 

Mr. Forp. It would be my suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that this 
committee direct a question to the Navy panel asking them to go into 
the matter and seek any justifications from the MSTS people when 
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they come before them. Secondly, that General Yount, as head of 
Army transportation, be prepared to give us a cost breakdown of 
what he estimates this amounts to as far as the Army budget is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Sikes. Certainly, we will do those things. We will ask both 
the other committees to explore what it means to them. We will ask 
for a complete cost accounting and its effect on the Army budget. I 
think we might take one step further and suggest to the other two 
panels that they joim us in an appropriate protest over this seemingly 
very unjustifiable policy. 

Mr. Miter. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, you are going to 
explore for definite information with respect to the Middle Kast and 
Korea? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

That is not included in this listing, but we can ask, to be sure, that 
they give us all the hazardous-duty pay that is included in the waters 
of that area. We can make a further inquiry, to make sure that Korea 
is no longer included. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately this is an item which is 
mounting day by day by day. It is not something that is off in the 
distance. I assume that the Army is paying today ‘and tomorrow and 
the next day, these charges, so that time is somewhat of the essence. 

(For further testimony, see pp. 166 and 761.) 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


General Lawron. The last one is dependent upon medical care. 
That is a result of legislation. 

Mr. Fioop. That is our fault. That gives you a total of how much? 

General Lawron. That totals $177 million. The next item, $34.7 
million is for the support of the Army Reserve Forces. That is 
attributable to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 which, of course, was 
sponsored by the Army and which we want as a great asset in our 
national defense. Nevertheless, it causes an extra cost to the Army in 
the support of our increased Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that total? $177 million, plus $34.7? 

General Lawton. That is $212 million. 

Mr. Fioop. The increase to which you refer above the $226 million; 
is that it? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. ‘The next item I have at the bottom of 
the page, the last paragraph is $27 million charge which again results 
from Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in the training of the 6-month trainees 
who are given their basic training in active Army installations prior 
to the time they joined the Reserve or National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. That throws you over $226 million? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir, that totals $239 million and there was a 
table furnished to the full Defense Subcommittee in the hearings which 
showed a total of $315 million. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 417 of Part 1 of the Defense 
hearings.) 

Mr. Frioop. Will you explain that? I believe that you explained 
that to Mr. Miller earlier. Now that you have come into that last 
paragraph, look at the second line of the last paragraph in which you 
boast that there is a significant increase in the number of such trainees 
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in fiscal year 1958. Do you think that Mr. Burgess, who is no longer 
with us, found that out? Is there a significant increase? 

General Lawton. I hope he will find it out as we anticipate that 
we will receive considerably more 6-month trainees in 1958 than we 
have had in 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? You do not mind if I move into the great 
State of Missouri and want to be shown on that one, after what 
happened? 

General Lawton. At the time we presented our hearings on the 
Reserve forces, Reserve personnel appropriation, General Lindeman 
presented—General McGowan in connection with the National Guard 
appropriation—the latest up-to-date figures on the attainments in the 
6-month program area. There has been quite an upswing in the last 
few weeks. I might say that this has happened since the hearings on 
the National Guard. That apparently aroused a good many people 
in the country and I think it has produced a beneficial effect on our 
program, the acceptance of the program, throughout the country. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any general questions on General Lawton’s 
statement? 

ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Perhaps this is a duplication to some extent, but it 
also may supplement what Mr. Flood has sought in the way of in- 
formation. 

On page 3 you list these items. It seems to me that you ought to 
amplify each of them to show, for example, the one you have there 
showing civil service retirement. The uninformed reading that does 
not know that Congress passed the law saying that the Army had to 
pay 2% percent as its share of the cost to provide social security 
benefits to the individual concerned. 

General Lawton. May we go off the record, please? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

Mr. Fioop. The minute Mr. Sikes finishes his affirmative statement, 
89 Members of Congress are going to jump down his throat on this 
thing right away. He better have the answers spelled out. He will 
never get “airborne” until he starts on this. You better do what 
he spells out there. 

Mr. Forp. I think you ought to amplify these items so that the 
uninitiated in reading this record will know precisely what the Army 
is charged with and not obligated to pay previously. 

General Lawton. I will do that. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have this table that you gave us ampli- 
fied to show exactly what each of these increases is and some of the 
background for them. That is, any material that you may want to 
refer to that came out of the hearings in the full subcommittee. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I will be very pleased to insert at this 
time the same table as was inserted at page 417 in the full subcom- 
mittee hearings, with a full explanation under each item as to the 
cause and need for the funds that are listed. 

Mr. Fuioop. Cite the statutes whenever you can. 





—— 
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General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Where there is a new organization or a new requirement 
for funds brought about by congressional action, cite the statute. 

(The requested material follows:) 


ApDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF $315 MILLION IN THE “OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE”? APPROPRIATION 


Civil-service retirement, $72 million 

Under the provisions of title IV, Public Law 854, 84th Congress, there will be an 
additional cost to the ‘Operation and maintenance, Army”’, appropriation begin- 
ning in July 1958 for contributions to the civil service retirement fund. This cost 
amounts to 6% percent of the basic salary of each civil-service employee as pro- 
vided in Public Law 854. In accordance with Public Law 854, this cost will be 
contributed by the appropriation paying the employee’s salary, whereas under the 
current procedure in fiscal year 1957 and prior years, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s appropriation provides for this retirement contribution. 


Dependent medical care, $19 million 

The Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) became effec- 
tive December 7, 1956. Essentially, this law provides for medical care of depend- 
ents of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force, Coast Guard, and the 
commissioned corps of the Public Health Service and the Coast and Geodetie 
Survey who are serving on active duty, or who are retired and including those 
retired under title IIT with more than 8 years’ service, or who died either on active 
duty or in a retired status. The law also provides care for active duty or retired 
personnel in hospitals of the uniformed services. All eligible dependents are 
authorized care in any unifromed service medical facility. In addition, wives, 
children, and dependent husbands of personnel serving on active duty are author- 
ized to receive certain specified care in civilian sources from a physician and in a 
hospital of their own choosing. 


Increase in joint projects for Department of Defense, $25 million 

This increase of $25 million is in special classified projects which the Secretary of 
Defense has directed to be carried within the “Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” appropriation. Detailed classified justification of these activities will be 
presented to the committee by the agencies concerned. 


Transfer from Air Force to Army responsibility for depot maintenance of Army 
aircraft and training of pilots, $49 million 

(a) Depot maintenance.—At the request of the Secretaries of the Army and 
Air Force, Department of Defense directed that the Army shall take over budg- 
etary responsibility and control over depot maintenance of Army aircraft. The 
Army wanted more effective control over its aircraft maintenance, and the Air 
Force agreed. Heretofore, the Army has lacked control of spare parts priorities 
as well as rebuild of Army aircraft. This change is also operationally sound 
because the Army aircraft, designed for support of ground combat. operations, 
are different types from Air Force aircraft. 

(b) Pilot training.—This change in budgetary responsibility from the Air Force 
to the Army was also approved by Department of Defense. The Army should 
train its own pilots because the type of flying the Army does is quite different 
from Air Force flying. The Army pilots are trained for landing and taking off 
from very short improvised runways in combat zones, 

MSTS rate increase, $6 million 

In fiscal year 1958 the higher rates charged the Army by the Military Sea 

Transport Service will result in this higher cost. MSTS rates are developed 


based on forecast of operating MSTS. These rates are approved by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and are mandatory charges to the Army. 


Increase support to Reserve program (program 2600), $34 million 

Funds provided in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the Reserve and ROTC 
program reflect numerical gains to the program, as well as the objective of in- 
creasing the readiness of Reserve units. During fiscal year 1957 considerable 
progress was made in providing adequate facilities; however, this objective must 
be pushed further in fiscal year 1958. Therefore, a portion of the increase is 
attributable to the additional dollar requirement generated by provision of 
adequate leased space pending the completion of constructed training centers 
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under the Reserve construction appropriation. The largest increase, however, 
is attributable to the requirement for individual and organizational equipment. 
Prior to fiscal year 1957 equipment was pooled for joint use by Reserve units 
and carried by the instructors from one unit to another on drill nights. If the 
state of readiness of the Reserve is to be improved, it is mandatory that the 
equipment necessary for training become organic to the Reserve unit, instead 
of having many units dependent upon equipment pools. Funds for fiscal vear 
1957 are not sufficient to completely phase out the pools, and funds are proyided 
in fiscal year 1958 to further this objective. 


Master planning from MCA to operation and maintenance, $2 million 


Master planning is required to develop and maintain plans to assure that future 
development of permanent installations of the Department of the Army will be 
orderly, sound, efficient, and economical; that existing facilities are adapted to the 
most efficient. use; that additional permanent facilities are provided in the order 
of priority dictated by needs, functions, and missions of the installations; that 
plans are Sen eres for the expansion of existing installations in the event of an 
emergency and that emphasis is placed on the installations whose missions warrant 
early priority of completion of their general site plans. In recent years and prior 
to fiscal year 1958, this funding request has been financed through MCA appro- 
priations. Effective with fiscal year 1958 and at the direction of the Department 
of Defense, the Army has transferred this funding requirement from the MCA 
appropriation to the ‘Operation and maintenance’ appropriation. 


Freight rate increases, $6 million 
Transportation costs will be higher in fiscal year 1958 due to rail freight rate 
increases as follows: 


December 1956: Percent 
Eastern railroads __ ._-__- ey bn heals “vie eats ‘ 7 
Western railroads______-.- 52 Joubaws 2 pola ydl et tubee 2 5 
Interterritorial railroads_..___-_-_-- bots bebe anne. 0 oNelees 5 

February 1957: Southern railroads_._-_____- soiietecane beatae xe ns eld ted 5 


These increases, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, are costs 
over which the Army has no control. Another item of expense included in this 
amount is the increased stevedore rate effective March 1957. The east coast 
dock strike was settled between union and industry with a pay raise. The Army 
pays rates prevailing in industry. 


Support of increased numbers of 6-month trainees, $27 million 


The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.) authorizes an 
individual to fulfill his military obligation by serving in a Reserve unit coupled 
with a period of active duty training which has been established as 6 months. 
The program was initially authorized in fiscal year 1956. Since that time, as the 
public has become acquainted with provisions of the plan and modifications made, 
substantial increases in the number entering the program have occurred. Except 
for direct military personnel costs, such as pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing, 
the 6-month training program is supported by Active Army funds. This increased 
number of basic trainees requires a broader training base than would otherwise be 
needed. Therefore, inereased operation and maintenance costs are reflected in 
most of the programs established therein. In fiscal year 1958 the trainee input is 
expected to increase from 29,895 to 42,585, an increase over fiscal year 1957 of 
12,690 or 42 percent. 

Reorganization of Army divisions, $11 million 

Looking forward to possible future battlefields, the Army has foreseen the 
necessity for adapting itself to the use of atomic weapons. Due to the rapidly 
increasing atomic stockpiles on the part of our potential enemy, there is an urgency 
for the United States Army to rapidly adjust to conditions imposed by the threat 
of atomic warfare. Such conditions dictate the need for greater firepower. 
Subordinate units should be of such size and makeup as to make them semi- 
independent and capable of reacting more quickly. The division span of control 
should be increased as a result of improved means of communications. Moreover, 
combat on the future battlefield is visualized as a checkerboard arrangement of 
units occupying a much greater depth and breadth than like units in conventional 
warfare. Such a disposition of forces has necessitated a revision of current organ- 
ization to meet these requirements. 
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The sooner the Army reorganizes its major forces, the better will be the Army’s 
contribution to security. The new organizations will have the capability of 
fighting either on an atomic or nonatomic battlefield. 

The funds requested in “Operation and maintenance, A’’ are required for pur- 
chase of items from the stock fund ($5,200,000) and second-destination transpor- 
tation ($6 million) to provide the essential equipment in the reorganization of 
divisions in fiscal year 1958. 


NIKE facilities support increase, $8 million 

The Nike program calls for rapid acceleration of training of personnel and 
organization of units in fiscal year 1958; This program will result in much higher 
costs at Fort Bliss, the guided missile center, because of the long schooling periods 
required to train technicians for Nike battalions. Additional facilities costs 
will also be incurred when the new Nike battalions occupy firing positions in 
defense of cities and vital defense installations. The deployment of Nike units 
for antiaircraft defense forms a scattered pattern, which means high facilities 
support costs. 


Korean utilities (formerly furnished without charge), $8 million 

This increase relates to the cost of electricity and water for Army facilities at 
six locations in Korea. The estimated requirements are based on fiscal year 1957 
monthly operating reports at rates established by Korean legislative acts. Cur- 
rent negotiations are being conducted with the Korean Government by the United 
Nations Command to establish authority for payment and the cost of these 
utilities in fiscal year 1958, 


Rental at antiaircraft sites, $3 million 

The fiscal year 1957 MCA authorization, Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 
section 515, authorizes the leasing of 3,000 family housing units at military tac- 
tical installations. Authorization for an additional 2,000 of these units is being 
requested in the fiscal year 1958 MCA authorization. Operational readiness 
demands that personnel live within a few minutes travel from antiaircraft firing 
positions. In many cases, housing near firing positions cannot be rented by 
military personnel at prices in reach of their pay. Readiness and morale of these 
firing units is essential to the antiaircraft defense of our vital cities. Those 
personnel occupying these rented facilities forfeit their rental allowances. 


Nike spare parts and rebuild, $16 million 

The increased hardware requirements in fiscal year 1958 for Nike spare parts 
and rebuild is caused by the substantial increase (classified) in the number of 
Nike battalions which will be deployed in the United States; oversea deployment 
of Nike battalions; and the increased age of equipment which has increased parts 
consumption and depot maintenance requirements. The electronic guidance 
mechanisms of these missiles are expensive, and maintenance and surveillance 
costs are high for missiles in storage at firing positions. 


Communication equipment and services, $25 million 

Technical communication advancements are moving rapidly both for us and 
our potential enemies. If we are to keep abreast, we must adopt improvements. 
Added costs for communication equipment and services are necessary to provide 
modern communication means in support of Army missions. The increases are 
for implementation of the Army alternate headquarters plan (providing dispersed 
facilities for use in event of enemy attack), communications in support of antiair- 
craft. defenses, implementation of the antijamming program, circuits for the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, communications for classified locations overseas, 
support for the combat development test and experimentation center, and support 
of new Capehart housing units. 


Training aids, $4 million 

The fiscal year 1958 requirements for training aids, including training films 
and publications are increased over fiscal year 1957, primarily to support the 
reorganization and modernization of the Army and a markedly improved rifle 
marksmanship program (Trainfire) using modern techniques. Specifically, 
additional funds are required for: 

(a) Procurement of helicopter instrument flight trainers to support the 
expanding Army aviation program. 

(b) Procurement of 12,800 pop-up targets for the Trainfire marksmanship 
program, 


91288—57———27 
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(c) Continued procurement of radar target simulators, a training device used 
for training of Nike radar operators, to support the expanding SAM program, 
which reduces the cost of having to have manned aircraft flying hours furnished 
by the AF as simulated targets for training. 

(d) Printing of additional training publications to support reorganization of 
the Army. ‘Tactics of the newly organized units must be written into Army 
manuals. 

Mr. Forp. Some of these other items are not quite in the same 
category. Yousay, for example, “Increase in joint projects for Depart- 
ment of Defense.”” That does not mean a thing to anybody unless 
they have an explanation. Frankly, it does not mean much to me 
because I do not know precisely what you are talking about. I think 
you ought to be more specific for our benefit and for the benefit of 
others. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. One problem will arise in that area in 
trying to give a full explanation in the record because when we go into 
those two programs we run into classified activities. On page 7, under 
joint projects, 2700, where the mission program has gone up $22.5 
million and the operation and maintenance facilities have gone up 
$2.5 million, that is shown. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any of that particular item that is not classi- 
fied. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutier. Why can you not say that without putting in the 
amounts? Put the things in that are not classified and say, “Includ- 
ing some classified projects.”’ 

General Lawton. They have the ‘National Security Agency and 
Armed Forces special weapons project”’ and “Operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities.” I will do the best I can with that. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would ask your rubber stamp people to 
take another 8 or 9 more looks at it before you make your inse rtions as 
to whether it should be classified. You know the low, low opinion 
that I have of that operation. Will you have them take 3 or 4 more 
looks at it? Can they take some more of that classified stuff away 
and give it to us? 

We need all the help we can get. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESIRABILITY OF NEW STRUCTURE 


Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

Before we begin our session on the programs, Mr. LaCrosse, you 
are an expert in budget matters. Are you fully convinced that the 
new budget structure is a more desirable one than the previous 
budget structure? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Ultimately, Mr. Chairman, yes, for this reason: 
We hope to have much more reliable data on the cost of these opera- 
tions. Then the commander has full cognizance not only of his money 
which is all that he had in the past, but also his facilities, his manpower, 
and the materiel which, as we know, had been up to 2 years ago issued 
on a free basis. It is most, difficult for the 2 intervening years to 
actually have to maintain 2 systems. That is where we are in 1957 
and 1958. The matter we spoke of earlier, that is ‘Operation and 
maintenance of facilities,” cannot be handled any other way, if you 
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are going to locate it in 32 different projects as we have here, then 
through costing or industrial funding operations, as Mr. Ford and I 
discussed last year. If it is costed, then we can stand on the informa- 
tion and we can come up to the committee feeling that is not a per- 
centage factor employed but actually cost information obtained at 
the grassroots and used to defend the requirement. All of this does, 
we feel, give the commander a sort of cost consciousness and he 
will be aware of the costs of the operation and give us more factual and 
more reliable data from the grassroots of operations up to the final 
budget. However, I have to state that it is going to represent duplica- 
tion, but it is an essential activity until we get on a full cost basis. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the new budget structure look as good to you now 
as it did a year ago? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It does. I think it looks 
better. We have gotten out of the budget structure the types of 
things that are more of an expense nature and not of a functional 
nature. The objective has been, of course, to set up our budget struc- 
ture along functional lines as directed by Public Law 216 and these 
new 48 projects eliminate excessive and unnecessary types of items 
at a functional level. We will still have, Mr. Chairman, more accounts 
for you than under the old structure. By actual count, we will have 
171 accounts in the fiscal year 1958 budget as compared to 128 ac- 
counts in fiscal year 1957. The difference, however, will be an expense 
type of account rather than a functional type of account. 

Ar. Sixes. All right. 
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TacticaLt Forces AND Trainina ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN E. THEIMER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

MAJ, GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. STURE A. ANSEL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPEATIONS 

COL, BENJAMIN A. LENTZ, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

LT. COL. CARL E. BOBO, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. HARRIS C, EICHEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. ARCHELAUS L. HAMBLEN, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. JAMES G. MOAK, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. JACK P. WHITLEY, OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. JOHN R. YAKSHE, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES CON- 
TINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 

MAJ. LEONARD EK. GOTT, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. J. L. HIGGINS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 

DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 


ROBERT K. HERZ, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 


NEUMAN C. KERNDT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 
ALEXANDER F. MUIR, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present your next witness? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Maj. Gen. 
John E. Theimer, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. He is going to present ‘“Tactical forces,’’ program 2000. 
He has an opening statement = would like to present to the committee. 

I believe that he appeared before this committee, or would have 
appeared before this committee, except for the fact that he was present 
during the Secretary of the Army’s and the Chief of Staff’s presenta- 
tion before the full subcommittee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJOR GENERAL THEIMER 


Mr. Sixes. Before we proceed, we will place in the record some 
background information about General Theimer. 
(The information requested follows:) 


BroGRAPHICAL SketcH oF Mas. Gen. JonN Evuiot THermer, UNnitTep STATES 
Army, Orricr, Deputy Cuier or Starr ror MILitaRY OPERATIONS 


John Elliot Theimer was born November 12, 1907, in Owatonna, Minn. He 
graduated from the United States Military Academy and commissioned a second 
lieutenant of field artillery, June 13, 1929. 
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Assigned to the 18th Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla. He completed the bat- 
tery officers’ course at. the Field Artillery School in June 1934, and the advanced 
horsemanship course in June 1935. 

From November 1935 to December 1937, General Theimer served with the 24th 
Field Artillery at Fort Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands. He was assigned to the 
84th Field Artillery at Fort Riley, Kans., in January 1938, and in October 1939, 
returned to Fort Sill. There he served as executive of the department of animal 
transportation, Field Artillery School, until July 1940; as a battery commander 
with the 18th Field Artillery until June 1942, and as a tactics instructor at the 
Field Artillery School until February 1943. He then became executive officer of 
the 112th Field Artillery Group at Fort Jackson, S. C. 

He assumed command of the 695th Armored Field Artillery Battalion in Sep- 
tember 1943, and took that unit to England in February 1944 and to France in 
July 1944. The following September he became executive officer of the 90th 
Division Artillery and, in December 1944, was named commanding officer of the 
5th Field Artillery Group. He participated in the Normandy, northern France, 
Ardennes-Alsace, Rhineland, and central Europe campaigns. 

In January 1946, General Theimer was reassigned to the Field Artillery School 
as a gunnery instructor, and, in May 1946, was named a gunnery instructor at the 
Amphibious Training Command of the Atlantic Fleet at Little Creek, Va, He 
entered the Armed Forces Staff College at Norfolk, Va., in January 1947 and, after 
graduating the following June, was assigned to the Operations and Training Divi- 
sion of the Army General Staff. He entered the National War College in August 
1951, and graduated in June 1952. 

The following month, General Theimer was assigned to the Operations and 
Training Division of the United States Army in Europe at Heidelberg, Germany. 

In December 1952, he was assigned to the 9th Infantry Division, Artillery, in 
Germany as artillery commander of that organization. 

General Theimer returned to the United States in July 1955 for assignment as 
assistant commandant, the Artillery and Guided Missile School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

In June 1956, he was assigned to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, Army General Staff, as Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations. 

General Theimer has been awarded the Legion of Merit, Silver Star, Bronze 
Star Medal with one oak leaf cluster, Air Medal with one oak leaf cluster, and the 
Purple Heart. His decorations also include the French Croix de Guerre and 
Legion of Honor. 

General Theimer is married and has one grown child. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant, October 1, 1934; to eaptain, June 13, 1939; 
to major, October 10, 1941; to lieutenant colonel, June 13, 1942; to colonel, Novem- 
ber 2, 1944; to brigadier general, March 16, 1953; major general, May 18, 1956, 
with date of rank July 6, 1951. 


Mr. S1xrs. Will you proceed, please? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Tuermer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen. 
John E. Theimer, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Oper- 
ations. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your committee to present the Army 
programs on tactical forces and training activities. 

Before preceeding to the more detailed discussion of each of these 
programs, I would like to address myself briefly to certain basic 
aspects of Army operations which affect directly the tactical forces 
and training activities and which will provide a backdrop for your 
further consideration of the budget now before you. 

The Army is making significant progress in the integration of dual- 
capable weapons (atomic and nonatomic) and associated delivery 
systems into the tactical forces at all appropriate echelons. This 
requires instruction in the acquisition and maintenance of new and 
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highly specialized skills; but it is a task that must be done. Likewise 
progressive revisions in tactical and doctrinal conc epts, military or- 
ganizations, and training techniques are being accomplished to keep 
pace with technological developments. 

The advent of tactical atomic weapons for ground employment, 
when coupled with improved ground and air vehicles, will enhance 
our tactical mobility and provide field commanders with an unprece- 
dented volume of firepower. The continuing problem is to assess the 
impact of modern developments on the concept of future land battle, 
and then to effect a proper adjustment in our organization, tactics, 
training, equipment, and weapons in accordance with this assessment. 


FIREPOWER AND MOBILITY 


The Army must retain a strong conventional capability for either 
an atomic or a nonatomic war. The increase and extension of fire- 
power includes our conventional weapons, but refers primarily to our 
missiles. 

In fiscal year 1958 we will have more battalions of Redstone, which 
has a greater range than the Corporal. It is contemplated that the 
Redstone will be assigned to Army group and under some circum- 
stances may be assigned to the field Army. 

Corporal battalions are currently deployed overseas as well as in 
the United States. In fiscal year 1958 this missile will provide our 
chief atomic delivery means beyond the range of the Honest John. 
These units will be found separately or in United States Army missile 
commands and will probably be assigned to field armies. 

The Honest John is currently our atomic workhorse.—It is not as 
sophisticated as La Cross promises to be, but, generally, for the next 
several years it will be our most effective atomic missile. 

The aforementioned missiles are the primary surface-to-surface 
missiles with which we are concerned in fiscal year 1958. La Crosse 
with its great accuracy, the Little John with its good transportability, 
and Dart with its antitank capability will begin to reflect an impact 
on these budget programs in fiscal year 1959. 

You are familiar with the Nike Ajax system which can destroy jet 
aircraft at most any currently attainable altitude. In fiscal year 1958 
our primary concern will be producing Nike Hercules units and 
specialists. It is larger, has greater range and altitude, and it will have 
an atomic capability. This chart shows on the left the Nike Ajax 
knocking out a plane with its HE warhead. In the center a Nike 
Hercules is knocking out a flight of planes with an atomic burst at 
even greater altitudes. 

An important member of the surface-to-air missile family which we 
hope to see soon is the Hawk—a missile which will augment Nike 
defenses. 

In strategic mobility the Army has made a significant step forward 
this year in the organization of the new 101st Airborne Division, 
which is completely air transportable. Another step forward is the 
initiation of the reorganization of the Infantry divisions. In tactical 
mobility the cross-country mobility of the Infantry division is being 
improved by the provision of sufficient armored personnel carriers 

ift 1 of the 5 battle groups, or 20 percent of the Infantry elements. 

In the field of air mobility, the Army’s organic aviation is having 
its impact on the conduct of land warfare. The movement of troops 
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and critical supplies by air within the battle zone adds a new dimen- 
sion to land warfare. While the major portion of all tonnages will, 
for some time to come, continue to move by ground vehicles, Army 
aviation selectively employed, will contribute decisively to victory on 
the battlefield. The air mobility of the new divisions will be improved 
considerably by the increase in the number of organic aircraft. 

In order to improve the effectiveness of the Army to live and fight 
successfully on the atomic battlefield or maintain readiness under the 
constant threat of the use of atomics, there are a number of actions 
which are of major importance in fiscal year 1958. These are: 

(1) Our divisional reorganization, in line with changing concepts 
and technological improvements, must be completed. 

(2) We must continue to organize special-type units capable of 
employing the firepower inherent in atomic weapons. 

(3) We must continue to modernize the Army by improving fire- 
power, mobility, and communications. 

(4) We must continue to expand and improve the antiaircraft de- 
fenses of the continental United States for the protection of areas 
vital to the survival of our war production base. This requires that 
we train Nike Hercules units, introduce the Hawk missile, and con- 
tinue with the installation of the Missile Master. 

The major actions just described affect the segment of the Army 
budget which is now before you. The new weapons systems require 
training in more complex and highly specialized fields, new and more 
expensive training aids and devices, and sufficient user tests. 


CODE OF CONDUCT TRAINING 


We are prepared to make a special presentation on the code of 
conduct at the convenience of the committee. 
(The presentation referred to appears on p. 566.) 


CHANGES IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


The committee will note that the obligation data for each project 
or subproject as reflected in the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 columns of 
our training budget submission of last year will not agree with the 
obligation data appearing in the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 columns of 
the budget now before you. Some of the principal changes in the 
current budget structure affecting the training budget program of 
previous years are: 

1. The old P2200 budget has been distributed to two new budget 
programs 2000 and 2100. 

2. Projects have been combined, and certain portions of other 
operation and maintenance programs added to these new programs. 

3. Subprojects have been discontinued, and primary expense ac- 
counts established which in some cases combine old projects and/or 
subprojects, as for example, the old TDY project has been distributed 
to the primary expense accounts pertaining to schools. 


SUMMARY 


In closing, I would like to say that we always look forward to this 
occasion as an opportunity to tell this committee what we are doing 
in the Army and what we plan to do in the foreseeable future. 
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Fiscal year 1958 is a critical year for the Army. It will be a year 
of transition in terms of structure, organization, weapons, and equip- 
ment. It will be a year in which the Army will move forward in 
providing the Nation a modern ground fighting force as well as making 
a sizeable contribution to the air defense of the continental United 








States. 


We in the Army are confident that by the end of 1958 the 


Army will have made significant strides in its combat readiness and 


effectiveness. 


Unless there are questions, I will proceed with the presentation of 


the tactical forees budget, program 2000. 


TacticaL Forces 


Direct obligations by project 
































Actual, Estimate, Actual as of | Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956 fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
qonwansomnl me aed 
2010 | Operation of tactical forces... | $198, 647, 377 | $197, 254,000 | $118, 551, 257 $208, 800, 000 
2020 | Operation and maintenance of tactical | 
SOTOCS TOSS... . x... Sob ---oo- nee 572,098, 519 | 602, 127,000 276, 975, 810 594, 400, 000 
Total, program 2000... aes 770, 745, 896 | 799, 381, 000 | 395, 527, 067 803, 200, 000 
Total as shown above. .....-.-.- 770, 745, 396 | ~~ 799, 381, 000 | ~ 395, 527, 067° i ~ $03, 200, ‘000 
Reimbursements... _. F 55,897,091 | 73, 572,000 |_ 75, 071, 000 
EPOUE as cates ce ks wna beech ee anes "28, 543, 691 |__- 
| apa banpeeetamine inten ane nisi tedilhseudiatliean 
eta nen eres 826, 642, 987 | 872,953,000 | 424,070,758 | 878, 271, 000 
' 














Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Appropriation summary, personnel requirements (direct obligations) 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


| 








Estimate 
OC, eer Po ere. 
year 1956 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 

Sal keshte aft. a a 

Military personnel (average number) _...__.-- etabeciute | 21, 446 25, 446 29, 036 
Civilian personne]: 

Number of permanent positions..................-.....--- | 766 993 993 

Full-time equivalent of all other samen O. BitiOes ss 160 109 109 

Average number of all employees. inset habe Gicet dinetl 977 915 915 

Number of rs at end of year. ieosteeounditec ses ke 743 960 960 

Personal service obligation- = J Fitedian bie $4, 797, 906 $5, 126, 000 $5, 142, 000 








EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


1. Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities 
included under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 
2. Contribution to retirement fund, $222,000. 


TRAINING CENTERS 


In the consideration of program 2000, tactical forces, there are 
three primary expense accounts; namely, training centers, field 
exercises, and other operations of tactical forces. The first account is 
account 2010.1, training centers, beginning on page 18. The requested 


funds provide for the operation of eight training centers other than 
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medical, which is the same number we have now. The comparison 

of the replacement training load for fiscal year 1958, with 2 previous 

fiscal years, is shown there. The comparative loads are shown on 
age 19. 

Mr. Srxes. For the purpose of the record, it would be well for you 

to explain what the situation there is. 

General THrermer. With respect to loads, sir? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

General Teter. In this fiscal year we are budgeting for a load 
of 75,900 which includes an RFA (Reserve Forces Act) load of 17,736. 
The 1958 budget estimates an overall load of 81,000 which includes 
an RFA load of 27,051. These loads are shown on the chart to my left. 

Mr. Srxes. When you speak of an RFA load, are you primarily 
speaking of 6-month trainees? 

General THEermer. The estimated training load for RFA was based 
on 6 months’ training only. 

Referring to the chart, the red shows the average in training load 
at the training centers for active Army and in blue is shown the 
intraining load for Reserve component personnel under the provisions 
of the Reserve Forces Training Act of 1955. The estimated increase 
for 1958 in the average training center loads is in the RFA. It now 
appears that the RFA loads may increase more than we have esti- 
mated. If this increase materializes, it is anticipated that we will 
have to put more money into this account. 

In summary, the increases requested in this account are due pri- 
marily to the increase in load which amounts to $756,000 and $89,000 
for the contribution to the retirement fund or a total of $845,000. 


FIELD EXERCISES 


The next expense account is entitled “Field Exercises.”’ Actually 
it covers three major areas as follows: First, the Department of the 
Army and the United States Continental Army Command directed 
exercises. These are exercises, such as Sledge Hammer, which will 
be conducted by the First Armored Division at Fort Polk the latter 
part of this month and continuing into May. It covers exercises 
such as King Cole which began last week and will run through the 
16th of April. Second, this account includes local command and 
technical services exercises which are developed by Army commanders 
and the technical service chiefs as they believe best to improve staff 
work and communications. The third area covers user tests, whose 
purpose is to ascertain whether materiel and equipment meets military 
characteristics and service requirements from the military point of 
view and to determine the necessary organization and procedures for 
use of the equipment and how best to integrate it into our organiza- 
tions. Tests are also used to test organizational concepts and new 
tactics. The first area, the Department of the Army and Continental 
Army Command, directed exercises are listed on page 55. This section 
is now unclassified. It was originally classified because Gyroscope 
information was included as well as other things. We have since 
declassified it. 

However, before getting into this I would like to show you the 1957 
field exercises compared to the 1958 field exercises we are requesting. 
If you will refer again to the charts to my left, you will see that there 
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are listed the 1957 exercises. The 1957 field exercise program is being 
carried out at approximately the overall dollar level stated in the 
congressional submission for last year, adjusted for consumer funding. 

The fiscal year 1957 figure is $8,606,000 as compared to $8,235,000 
defended last year. However, changes have been necessary in ‘the 
exercise program in order, first, to provide for increased costs in some 
exercises. Second, it has been necessary to adjust for the reorganiza- 
tion schedule of divisions: third, because of world conditions. North- 
ern Light was to have been an exercise to transport troops to Alaska 
and to test Western Hemisphere defense plans. 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


Mr. Sixes. If you will state the actual cost figures for fiscal 1957 
and fiscal 1958, that will help us. 

General TuErmer. V ery well. We will insert those figures. 

(The requested material follows:) 


Workload data and cost factors—Department of the Army directed exercises 


Fiscal year 1956: 
Sagebrush 
Lode Star- 
High Seas 


Pa Att kel <le whet devrte _ $17, 289, 229 
ebaol 263isan oid: wee za sdt. 180, 400 
wbemeienk ELS oe 91, 654 


ri citacechts tsa <6 mae Se I er Seer 12, 800 
Re es ee ee ee: ee nee roe 233, 800 
OOS THON UU ee oo a2! ' 250, 000 
Arctic indoctrination___..........-_-- apehddeseetLbewd 20, 000 
Obse rver travel-- cel Reh Be 6 eh Teall 95, 000 


eon - op wee . 5, 544, 540 


URE ned. ~eeEe Gs coheed ss 2.5 e e ass 23, 717, 423 


Fiscal year 1957: 
ee ARE a rt 8 i re Eh eo is alii tach tase aah ‘ 138, 000 
Sledge Hammer. ee aa ee oe os 1, 686, 000 
mee toe A Ce Pi gliders tear 5, 412, 000 
Cold Spot 1h. Asia GilLgouwd .<'six re 122, 000 
Rio Selva___- Dee cote ates oe i sic EON. Sete tents 100, 000 
Desert Rock VII_ a ie 5 AS 730, 000 


Logex 57___ gb yfonine Aipecie the 4 “3 323, 000 
DA and Conare observers.__________- SiaW pe hath esee ee 95, 000 
Ped colussliatln « bbthidaa's 


cour. asl _8, 606, 000 


Fiscal year 1958: ! 
Red Rock_-____-_--- PO -¢ Olid on 2% ae Se Re 750, 000 
Strong Arm__---- fay 08. Se). Li. ees ’ 1, 200, 000 
SN gnats bc be hle 4% Kn ibld> as inh ak 980, 000 
a a I ae 980, 000 
Gulf Stream : ; a4 , 320, 000 
Kit Carson. __-_- a gh gee j 275, 000 
Cold Bay_--- 500, 000 
Desert Rock VIII_ ‘Btores. 3 et. ! : 000, 000 
Logex 58. __- 9 Seat nS 8 la Nara 345, 000 
Amphibious ay ota aa cet , panes “ 0 
DA and Conare observers 6a de ie eat eae 94, 000 


a ri rata Aliens 11, 444, 000 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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1 For additional information as to purpose and participation units, see p. 488. 
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General TuHemmer. Northern Light had to be canceled in December. 
Indian River is an exercise for the 4th Division at Fort Lewis and will 
be combined with Red Rock, which is also a 4th Division exercise, 
because of the need for additional funds to support King Cole and 
Sledge Hammer and because of the reorganization of the 4th Division. 

The 1958 exercises which we are requesting are shown on the chart 
on the right. Red Rock, which I just mentioned, involves the 4th 
Division at Yakima training area in Fort Lewis. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have some explanation of what those in- 
dividual exercises contemplate? 

General THetmer. Yes indeed, sir. 


DIRECTED EXERCISES 


RED ROCK 


General THermer. Red Rock is a combined unit training exercise 
that will include troop tests such as assault bridges, casualty reporting 
procedures, and extension of ground reconnaissance patrols. 

The primary unit will be the 4th Division and will also include 
selected artillery units, intelligence, electronic warfare and other sup- 
port units normally attached to the division. 

Mr. Srxss. Does it include the atomic exercises? 

General THEeimer. Yes, sir. I am sure that all of these exercises, 
although not worked out in that detail at this time, as a general 
principle, include atomic warfare and the simulated use of atomic 
weapons in all of our exercises, both offensively and defensively. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that your classified sheet shows the cost items 
set forth. In your testimony would it not be helpful to put that cost 
item in a statement as you read it off? 

General THermMeErR. Yes, it would. 

The estimated cost of Red Rock is $750,000. 


EAGLE WING 


The next exercise is Eagle Wing. It is currently scheduled for the 
spring of 1958 for the 101st Airborne Division. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide combined unit training and will include appropriate troop tests, 
such as the Airborne Reconnaissance Group, the airborne movement of 
the mobile surgical hospital, aeromedical evacuation and loading 
techniques. Our principal troops will be the 101ist Airborne Divi- 
sion, selected artillery, electronic warfare, and other support units. 

Mr. FiLoop. That is a joint operation with the air people? 

General THeimer. I expect that it will be, sir. That is what we 
are contemplating. The cost of the exercise is estimated at $980,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Cost to the Army? 

General THermer. Yes, sir. 


ALL AMERICAN 


All American is currently scheduled for this fall and is a similar 
exercise to Eagle Wing for the 82d Airborne Division. Its general 
purpose is the same as for Eagle Wing and will include troop tests for 
aeromedical evacuation and loading ‘techniques, airborne movement 
of field hospitals, air transport of reconnaissance patrols, and air- 
dropped observers. 
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Again, it will include nondivisional units and similar attachments 
to the other exercises. The estimated cost of All American exercise 
is $980,000. 


STRONG ARM 


Strong Arm is scheduled for the spring of 1958 and its purpose is 
combined and unit training. It will ro troop tests on casualty 
reporting procedures, ar of POL for an armored division, assault 
bridges, evacuation hospital support of the armored division, air 
transported reconnaissance patrols and the extension of ground 
reconnaissance. 

Strong Arm will involve the 2d Armored Division, a detachment of 
the Second Logistical Command, selected nondivisional artillery units, 
intelligence, electronic warfare and other support units. Its cost is 
estimated at $1,200,000. 

Mr. Foon. Logistical command? 

General THetmer. Yes, sir. We have logistical commands for the 
support of military operations under various conditions. For example, 
a bridgehead would be taken over by a logistical command and as the 
bridgehead expanded and operations extended into the interior of a 
country we were invading, the larger logistical commands would take 
over and organize it. 

Mr. FLoop. It is a combat command designation? 

General THermer. It is an organizational designation. 

Mr. Fioop. Only when there is combat? Only in case of war or 
simulated war? 

General Tuetmer. I believe that is not right. No, sir. I do not 
believe that is completely true. 

General Van Wagoner, can you help us out on that logistical 
command in Japan? 

General Van Waconer. They are attempting to introduce them 
into the system in time of peace. Their purpose is to use them in 
war but to use them in a system in time of peace. Japan is a good 
example. The logistical command is supposed to handle this work in 
the communications zone. Then we will use the logistical command in 
time of peace in the zone that may become an active theater of 
operations later. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been hiding that one on me. 

General Van Waconer. We will have it for you later, Mr. Flood. 


GULF STREAM 


“General THermer. The next type exercise is Gulf Stream which 
approximates King Cole which is currently underway at Fort Polk. 
Gulf Stream is scheduled for the spring of 1958 and is an outdoor-type 
command post exercise. Its purpose is the training of commanders, 
staffs, units, and concepts, doctrines, organizations, and techniques, 
applicable to modern warfare. It is also designed to test doctrines, 
organizations and techniques and equipment as required. We con- 
template employing in the CPX Nike Hercules units. Probably this 
will be a map play. There will be a target location system and Army 
aviation ground communications. The high performance observa- 
tion aircraft and machine collation of intelligence information will be 
worked on. 
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Another purpose is to provide a vehicle consisting of a series of 
defense and offense actions over a large area. The exercise is to pro- 
vide free maneuvering and to avoid a continuous line of contact in 
accordance with current concepts of atomic warfare. 

Principal participating headquarters will be the III Corps and the 
III Corps Artillery. Also participating will be the 18th Airborne 
Corps, the 18th Airborne Corps Artillery, the 101st Airborne Division 
with its artillery, the 82d Airborne Division with its artillery, the 1st 
Division with its artillery and the 9th Division with its artillery. 

There will be the 2d Armored Division with its artillery and the 2d 
Cavalry Regiment. In addition, in the way of logistic units, there 
will be the Second Logistical Command, the headquarters of technical 
and administrative units appropriate to these units. There will be 
appropriate technical and administrative units to support the exer= 
cises and also the ordnance and signal units. The total planned 
participation is approximately 26,000, and the cost of the exercise is 
estimated currently at $4,320,000. 


SELECTION OF UNITS FOR PARTICIPATION IN DIRECT EXERCISES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice that you list the same units over and over 
again for field-training exercises, at least insofar as the 101st and the 
82d Airborne are concerned. 

Would it. not be more logical to give other units part of that train- 
ing, rather than to continue to use the same units over and over in the 
different exercises? 

General Tuemmer. The first four exercises that I cited—Red Rock, 
Eagle Wing, Strong Arm, and All American—are divisional exercises. 
Those are maneuvers employing the entire division and ineludin 
support troops. The last exercise that I cited is Gulf Stream, an 
that is a command-post exercise which will involve principally the 
headquarters of these particular units. 

It will thus provide a vehicle for a corps to operate with subordinate 
divisions. Its principal purpose, of course, is to promote staff work. 
It also provides an excellent vehicle to improve communications. 

Mr. Sikes. You still have not answered my question. Why do you 
continue to give this specialized training only to the same units? 
Why not bring in some additional groups? ‘Training is fine and very 
important, but more than two divisions are in the Army, and more 
personnel than we have in those particular units need field exercises. 

General THermer. For one thing, Mr. Chairman, we are not using 
the whole division, only the headquarters. Usually, in a command- 
post exercise, in the type of Gulf Stream, we will have to use only the 
division headquarters itself or perhaps the division headquarters and 
the regimental headquarters. In other words, the entire division is 
not involved. 

Mr. Sixes. Please go ahead. 


KIT CARSON 


General THrermer. The next category is on page 59. Kit Carson 
is for the purpose of providing individual and unit training in moun- 
tains, high altitudes, and extreme cold. A troop test that will be 
employed in connection with that is the use of helicopter ambulances 
in high altitudes and extreme cold. Involved primarily will be two 
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battle groups from the Ist Division and some small groups from the 
77th Special Forces Group at Fort Bragg. The cost is estimated at 
$275,000. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to do that in cold weather. Why not 
wait until really cold weather rather than June or July? 
J General Tuermer. I was hoping you would not ask me that ques- 
ion. 

Mr. Sixes. Doesn’t the test continue throughout the year? 

General Tueimer. This is in mountainous territory and in cold 
weather. 

Mr. Sixes. Your note states that the test continues throughout 
the year, or am I mistaken? 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir. The first battle group test 
period is actually the middle of September to the middle of December, 
and the second period is the middle of March to the middle of June. 


DESERT ROCK VIII 


The next exercise is Desert Rock VIII, which is currently scheduled 
for July and August of this coming summer. There will be several 
shots in there. The purpose is to provide orientation and information 
for observers that we send out there, atomic orientation of leaders, 
and appropriate troop and materiel tests. We hope on one of these 
shots to include an exercise involving a battalion of infantry. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Miller will take care of that. 

Mr. Miuier. Will 1? Thank you. 

General Tuermer. The estimated cost of the exercise is $1 million. 

The next exercise is Cold Bay. 

Mr. Forp. What assurance do we have that Desert Rock VIIT 
will actually be conducted in fiscal year 1958? 

General THEermer. May I answer off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

Mr. FLoop. Sometime later on will you have somebody go into 
this business of triangulating or locating atomic shots? 

General THermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to do it now? I do not want to mess up 
your line of attack, but if you would like to do it later, | can make 
a note of it. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 


COLD BAY 


General Tuemmer. Cold Bay is an exercise to reinforce Alaska, the 
troops there, and it would involve troops stationed at Fort Lewis. 
It would be a training exercise for them for the purpose of providing 
individual and unit training in Arctic warfare conditions and would 
include troop tests, evacuation hospital movement, aeromedical evacu- 
ation, and loading techniques. 

Mr. Fioop. Evacuation? 
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General TuErmer. Evacuation; yes. It would also include cargo 
carrying, Army air transportation of troops and supplies in Arctic 
warfare. 

Mr. Fioop. Army transportation of troops? By air? What troops 
are you transporting by air? How many? How far? What kind 
of aircraft? 

General THErmerR. We have a limited authorization, as you prob- 
ably know, Mr. Flood, for transportation, primarily for what I would 
call local tactical or administrative purposes. This will primarily 
involve the use of helicopters for the use of some personnel and supplies 
in connection with the exercise. The estimated cost of the exercise 
is $1.5 million. 

LOGEX 1958 


The next exercise is Logex 1958, an annual exercise conducted at 
Fort Lee, Va., for training in logistics to afford student players of the 
technical and administrative service schools the opportunity to apply, 
by their participation in the exercise, the instruction received at their 
respective schools and to provide training for selected Reserve com- 
ponent officers and to express the importance of maintaining continu- 
ous logistical support under assumed combat conditions with an enemy 
capable of employing atomic weapons. 

The participation, as I mentioned, is primarily by technical and 
administrative service schools, advanced class students, and selected 
Reserve officers and support units. The estimated cost of the exercise 
is $345,000. 


PLANNERS AND OBSERVERS FOR FIELD EXERCISES 


The final item in this part of the account provides for Department 
of the Army and United States Continental Army Command planners 
and observers to attend the various exercises. This is for 480 per- 
sonnel at an estimated cost of $94,000. 

The next part of the account is local command and technical service 
exercises. A description of these exercises begins on page 20. 


RIO SELVA 


Mr. Fioop. Before you get onto that, what was the date of the 
Panama show, Rio Selva? 

General THermer. Rio Selva has already begun. There is a bat- 
talion combat team there participating in the exercise. 

Mr. FiLoop. How long will it run? 

General THEmmer. Until the first part of May. 

Mr. FiLoop. Until the 20th of April? 

General THEeImer. Yes. 


LOCAL COMMAND AND TECHNICAL SERVICE EXERCISES 


The local command and technical service exercises provide for local 
field exercises to include service-practice firing conducted under 
direction of commanders of United States continental armies, Army 
Air Defense Command, and overseas commands and to maintain 
combat effectiveness of their units. The overseas field command 
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exercises are especially valuable as demonstrations of United States 
strength as well as for the maintenance of combat readiness. 

These exercises vary in size. Typical of these exercises are com- 
mand posts held by Army commanders involving the movement of 
tank battalion personnel to firing ranges and movement of active Army 
antiaircraft units to practice firing ranges. This also involves the 
movement of personnel of surface-to-air missile battalions to White 
Sands for the annual firings. 

There is also the reinforced tactical group exercises, airdrop exercises, 
and many varied battle group problems. 

Most exercises include participation by service support units and 
thus constitute excellent ‘dress rehearsals” for the Army division and 
higher level commanders. Army training programs require that the 
last 5 weeks of the 38-week training cycle be devoted to training pro- 
grams as a means of perfecting teamwork. Field exercises are es- 
sential to the development of combat-ready units. The funds and the 
principal exercises are listed beginning on page 22. Here are listed 
the agencies and the comparative funding for fiscal year 1956, fiscal 
year 1957, and our request for fiscal year 1958. 

Principal exercises are listed beginning on page 23. Here we show, 
for all armies, except the Fourth Army which gets the benetit of 
exercise Gulf Stream discussed earlier, tactical command postexercises. 
This participation will include a part of the Army staff, any corps 
headquarters that may be in the Army area, Reserve, and National 
Guard divisions who will participate in some of these exercises and also 
the logistical commands and other organizations. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this include Reserves training? 

General THermer. It will include Reserves who train in the exercise, 
sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Not Reserve training, as such. 

General Toxeimer. That is correct, sir. 


ROLE OF TRAFFIC CONTROL IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything in here at all in your trainin 
programs any place in the field for civilian panic refugees, the Sonirel 
of highways and maneuvering areas? Do you simulate that? 

General Tuermer. In connection with civil-defense training? We 
do have civil-defense training as a part of our program. 

Mr. Fioop. I was not speaking so’ much of civil-defense training. 
If you have a division in the field during the course of enemy action 
on this continent and if you have been under enemy long-range 
guided-missile attack, and you have taken the civilian casualties away 
and you have your highways jammed with civilians, you know what 
happened to the French when that problem presented itself about every 
25 years. They have not been able to do anything about it yet. They 
have their highways jammed with civilians and it messes up the whole 
operation. Are we going to benefit by this Western European exper- 
ience in the last 250 years, or are we going to say it is too bad that we 
did not anticipate that? 

General Tuurmmer. No, I can say that traffic control, which is the 
first element of the problem you raise, has been a part of the curricula 
of our Army schools for some time. It is particularly important in our 
advanced courses and courses such as the ones we have at the Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 
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Mr. Srxes. How do you propose to control a flood of refugees of the 
type that Mr. Flood is talking about? If they monopolize the high- 
ways, military usage is blocked. No one has found an effective way 
to get refugees off the highways other than by gunning them off. 
American forces have never taken that drastic step. 

What do you learn in school about getting rid of that problem? 

General THEetmeR. The primary Army teaching on this subject is 
to attempt to regulate traffic which would include refugees. I thor- 
oughly agree that it does present a tremendous problem and if you 
have them, a mass exodus from a large city and you have them on 
all of the roads, it presents a problem which may be nigh insolvable. 
However, what we attempt to do, of course, and hope to be able to 
do, is to direct traffic and to put refugees on particular roads, such 
as we do in some of our emergency plans. 

Mr. FLoop. That merely begs the question, General. I am sure 
of that, but I ask you and I take for granted that the general staff 
knows more about the problem than I do—I hope—although the 
French never seem to have gotten onto that for some reason, but as 
you know the Germans make a point of taking the entire population 
and pushing them onto the French roads. The French are always 
surprised why their troops cannot get up those roads. 

Do you have a study or an exercise on that? Do you plan to do 
anything about that? 

Do you have anything on this? I have never seen anything on it 
any place. 

General Lawton. Some of those questions are reaised in our com- 
mand post exercises, and school problems, and in our field exercises 
by throwing artifically into the situation certain roads which are 
blocked because of the passage of refugees or crowds of people coming 
down those roads. 

Mr. Fioop. I would not like to think that we are going along here 
happily laying out these tests and programs and maneuvers for a 
hundred years in the United States of America without considering 
that problem. I hope we are not saying, “Down these roads the 
artillery will move, the Nike batteries and the Honest John thing will 
move there.’”’ I hope we are not saying, “Lawton, go that way and 
Flood go that way’’ when there just aren’t any roads. 

Mr. Sires. It is not a subject on which you have field exercises. 
Civilian panic is something that you cannot simulate in a field 
exercise. 

General Lawton. It calls on the commander at that time to 
determine what resources he is going to use in order to clear those 
roads. Is he going to divert some of his combat troops to that 
purpose? Does he have enough MP’s? Is he going to use different 
roads? He may have to change the timing of his operation because 
of delays in moving troops on those roads. The problems are pre- 
sented and have to be worked out very realistically. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be assured that in the next operations, in 
view of what we know about the proximity of guided missile attack, 
possibly within the next 3 to 5 years, I want to be assured that in all 
these operations that you are talking about today one of the most 
important factors is going to be the one that I have just raised. 

Mr. Stxes. General, what is your answer? 


91288—57——-28 
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General Tuermer. I feel safe in stating that situations akin to the 
type that you raise, if not as extensive in scope, are included in every 
exercise that we have. Certainly, in exercises of the type of King 
Cole or Gulf Stream, that is considered. However, I will be very 
happy to see specifically what we do contemplate. As I said earlier 
these exercises have not yet been worked out in detail. Just what 
the concept is going to be and who is going to be where has not been 
worked out. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that a certain percentage of all of these things 
you must simulate as best you can. However, what war are you 
maneuvering for? For the last 3 months I find that under the 
following circumstances, the following physical conditions may occur 
if the following enemy action takes place. 

Allowing for counteraction, yet I must anticipate that I will take 
the following percentage of civilian casualties and destruction over 
the following X square miles under this set of circumstances. That 
is an appalling percentage of casualties at an astonishing area of 
destruction. 


TRAINING PROGRAM, CONTROL OF CIVILIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you prepare for the committee a more detailed 
analysis of the manner in which the Army expects to meet this 
problem? 

General Tuermer. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

Mr. Sixes. And a detailed accounting of the amount of training 
actually given in field exercises which is intended to cope with this 
problem. 

General Tuerimer. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 


TRAINING CoNDUCTED BY THE UNITED States ArMy WITH RESPECT TO THE 
PROBLEM OF CIVILIAN REFUGEES HAMPERING MILITARY OPERATIONS BY 
CLoGGING Roaps AND AREAS 


1. General 


Practical training in control of civilian refugees and related Civil Affairs 
Military Government (CAMG) responsibilities of the combat commander are 
emphasized in Army maneuvers, command post exercises (CPX) and logistic 
exercises. The commander must be able not only to keep refugees from clogging 
roads but also initiate action to transform them into useful persons who not only 
can resume their own support but contribute to the operation. He does this 
mainly through his CAMG organization. Emergency measures—public safety, 
civilian supply, civil administration, manpower, legal—are begun. The allevia- 
tion of the chaotic conditions of the civilian population caused by the destructive- 
ness of modern weapons, is essential to the accomplishment of the commanders 
mission, be it at home or abroad. 


2. Maneuvers, CPX’s, and LOGEX 

a. Control of civilian refugees is being stressed in Army maneuvers. In the 
current 1957 maneuver, King Cole, G5 (CAMC) staff sections, established from 
the maneuver director’s headquarters down through the corps and division levels, 
have planned for and introduced realistic refugee and control of population prob- 
lems into the play. Under the command of the corps and division commanders, 
the Active Army CAMG units are deployed to carry out the CAMG actions. 

b. Likewise, in command post exercises conducted by the ZI armies, refugee 
control problems receive comprehensive attention. 

ec. Of special significance is the play in the annual LOGEX exercise of refugees 
civil defense, evacuation of communities, area damage control, and control of 
civilian circulation. This large scale exercise provides integrated training for the 
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officer advanced class students of the technical services. The CAMG players are 
drawn from the CAMG units of the USA Reserve. LOGEX 57, scheduled for 
play during May 1957, provides G5 (CAMG) staff sections and units throughout 
the command echelons and cities, towns and provinces of the line of communica- 
tions area. Training emphasizes the necessity for control as well as utilization of 
the population in maintaining logistic support for our forces. 


3, How the problem of civilian refugees is played 


a. This problem is realistically played in field exercises by a careful analysis 
of the purpose and scope of the exercise and by integration of carefully prepared 
refugee problems with tactical problems in such a manner as to force the unit 
commander to give full consideration to the effect which refugees will have upon 
the particular operation unless effective countermeasures are taken. 

b. The refugee problem is emphasized in a realistic manner of timely action 
on the part of control personnel. By informing the commander concerned that 
because of a nuclear burst (or other cogent reason) thousands of refugees are 
being evacuated from a certain city, the controller forces the unit commander to 
give serious consideration to the possible interference with tactical operations 
which can be caused by these refugees and to actions which can be taken by 
him to prevent such interference. By providing timely information concerning 
subsequent movements of these refugees (by specifying exact locations of the 
refugee columns), the controller forces the commander concerned to take necessary 
action concerning the routing and control of the refugees. In the event the com- 
mander fails to take required action, the controller assesses a time delay or other 
penalty as considered appropriate and thus delays or prevents the commander 
from accomplishing his assigned mission. 

c. During field exercises commanders are required by the problems imposed 
upon them by the controllers to designate routes for the evacuation of refugees, 
to establish refugee evacuation centers and refugee camps, and to take appropriate 
action for the care and control of refugees. 


4. Doctrine 


a. G5 (CAMG) staff sections.—As the result of a study conducted during the 
past year, the operational nature of the commander’s responsibility for control 
of the population was reaffirmed as official Army doctrine. G5 staff sections, at 
general staff level—which assist the commander in the planning and coordination 
of these functions pertaining to the civil population, government, and economy 
of areas in which Armed Forces are employed; and the conduct of CAMG opera- 
tions—are now prescribed for all levels of command, down to and including 
division, in wartime. In peacetime, in order to provide flexibility, G5 is desig- 
nated at Army and separate Corps paenamer ers: at lower echelons a CAMG 
subsection operating as an element of the G3 section can effectively perform the 
required function until the need for a G5 has been demonstrated. 

b. Special text 41-10 ‘‘CA MG operations.’’—This CAMG school text formed the 
basis for the draft of Army Field Manual 41-10, which has been staffed and is 
scheduled for publication in June 1957. 

(1) A section of this manual is devoted to ‘‘The evacuation of communities 
and control of refugee movements.”’ Detailed information is provided concerning 
the care, control and disposition of refugees; mass evacuation planning; movement 
of refugees; refugee evacuation centers; and refugee camps. 

(2) A section is also devoted to ‘Area damage control” and includes civil 
defense. Detailed information and guidance is provided concerning the role of 
CAMG elements in support of civil defense. 

c. Army training program 41-200.—This ATP provides for 13 hours training 
for CAMG units on displaced persons and refugees, as well as approximately the 
same number of hours on public safety, public health, public works, public welfare, 
and other subjects related to the control of populations. 

d. Research.— 

(1) Since 1951, the Army research and development program has provided 
considerable assistance toward finding solutions to the problems of controliing 
refugees and related CAMG problems, which require highly skilled research spe- 
cialists. Of 20 CAMG studies completed by the operations research office, John 
Hopkins University, under contract with the Army, three studies have dealt with 
typical refugee problems likely to be encountered in the event of atomic warfare. 
Pertinent material from these studies is being utilized in the development of train- 
ing material within the United States Army CAMG School. Currently, research 
project CAMG of the ORO Strategic Division is engaged in a broad study of the 
role of CAMG in atomic warfare operations. 
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(2) Recently (February 1957), a CAMG board was established and is in the 
propens of being set up as part of the United States Army CAMG school. The 
unction of this board is to systematically conduct studies, not requiring highly 
skilled research specialists, in the vast known CAMG researchable areas. 


5. Training conducted by the United States Army with respect to the problem of 
refugees hampering military operations by clogging of roads and areas 


a. The Army War College.—The problem of civilian refugees hampering military 
operations is a consideration in several of the studies made by students in course 

o. 4, operations and intelligence and in course No. 5, logistics and manpower. 
It will also be taken into consideration in course No. 7, theater, theater Army and 
Army group plans and operations. The committee method of instruction em- 
ployed at the Army War Coilege does not permit expression of the amount of 
instruction in terms of specific number of hours. However, each committee 
must consider the problem created by civilian refugees along with other problems 
which effect planning for military operations. In addition this subject has been 
discussed from the platform by one of the guest lecturers. 

b. The Command and General Staff College.— 

(1) In both the regular and associate courses, 3 hours of instruction are 
directly concerned with this subject. Following this initial instruction, there are 
five additional units of instruction which specifically emphasize this problem. 
Many other units of instruction throughout these two courses include phases of 
this problem to cause delays in tactical operations, show the impact on logistical 
demands, and requirements for control personnel. An expression of the amount 
of instruction in terms of specific number of hours is not possible due to the type 
of instruction. 

(2) In the senior officer atomic employment course (2 weeks) and the Logis- 
tical Command refresher course (2 weeks) one-half hour in each is devoted to 
this subject. One-half hour of instruction will be included in next summer’s 
Army Reserve and National Guard Division refresher course (1 week). 

ce. Career courses of the Arms Service schools.—The following average number of 
hours are devoted to this type of instruction in type courses indicated: 


Hours 
(A), Heme: GOR id ina cciesendecbaguutiouselinks wsbted.~Weulieuniu.dasl. gu 1 
(2) Associate and regular battery/company officer_.........-.....----- 2 
(3) Associate and regular advaneed officer...................----.---- 2 


In addition to the above, a common subject required course entitled ‘The 
Army’s Role in Civil Emergencies” devotes 10 hours of instruction on civil defense 
in advance courses, 9 hours in associate advanced courses and 3 hours in the 
company/battery and basic courses. About 1 hour of this instruction deals 
directly with refugee control and the entire course treats with related problems. 

d. CAMG schools.— 

(1) The United States Army CAMG school.—The backbone of the CAMG 
training program, both resident and nonresident, is the United States Army 
CAMG school located at Fort Gordon, Ga. Through this school, the Army as 
executive agent for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, provides the establishment and opera- 
tion of a CAMG training installation in this important field for all of our military 
services. It is there that official CAMG doctrine is being comprehensively 
developed. 

The purpose of the school is to maintain our technical superiority over our 
potential adversaries in this activity and to maintain the capability of furnishing 
our combat commanders with qualified CAMG personnel. Both resident and 
nonresident CAMG doctrine and training material are developed there for the 
Strategic Army Force CAMG units, the CAMG units of the Ready Reserve, and 
for the CAMG Department of the United States Army Reserve schools. Officer 
enrollment in the school to date (April 8, 1957) for fiscal year 1957 has been 409 
students, including representatives from several foreign countries. 

(a) CAMG officer courses.— 

1 Civil Affairs Military Government (CAMG) officer course 41-0—7 
consists of 160 hours of academic instruction. The following instruction is 
included in this course: 

a Displaced persons and refugees—8 hours.—The scope of this instruc- 
tion includes policies concerning the handling of refugees and displaced persons, 
agencies and facilities for assistance in handling refugees and displaced persons, 
and personnel and logistical support of refugees and displaced persons. 

b The Arny’s role wn civil emergencies—?7 hours.—The scope of this 





instruction consists of the role played by the Army in civil emergencies with 
particular attention given to the Army’s function in disaster relief. 
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c Public safety operations—8 hours.—The scope of this instruction 
includes a study of police functions and police organizations within a city; disposi- 
tion of civil police organizations and police functions; instructions to civil police 
leaders; restriction on circulation of civilians; and coordination with the Provost 
Marshal. 

d Public health—8 hours.—The scope of this instruction includes a 
study of the public and private health agencies to be found in a city; disposition 
of public and private health agencies; instructions to public and private health 
agencies; support possible from military medical personnel; public-health supply 
problems; and control of epidemics. 

e Civilian supply—8 hours.——The scope of this instruction includes 
a study of policies concerning civilian supply; local civilian agencies which may 
be useful in handling the civilian supply problems; and determination of the need 
for civilian supply from military sources. 

2 AMG officer summer training preparatory course 41—0-8 consists 
of 80 hours of academic instruction. The following instruction is included in 
this course: 

a Displaced persons and refugees—4 hours.—The scope of this instruc- 
tion includes policies concerning the handling of refugees and displaced persons, 
agencies and facilities for assistance in handling refugees and displaced persons, 
and personnel and logistical support of refugees and displaced persons. 

b The Army’s role in civil emergencies—4 hours.—The scope of this 
instruction consists of the role played by the Army in civil emergencies with par- 
ticular attention given to the Army’s role in disaster relief. 

c Public welfare—2 hours.—The scope of this instruction consists of 
the principles and policies to be applied in the conduct of public welfare in a city. 

Public health—3 hours.—The scope of this instruction includes a 
study of the public and private health agencies to be found in a city; disposition 
of public and private health agencies; instructions to publie and private health 
agencies; support possible from military medical personnel; public health supply 
problems; and control of epidemics. 

e Civilian supply—2? hours.—The scope of this instruction includes a 
study of policies concerning civilian supply; local civilian agencies which may be 
useful in handling the civilian supply problems; and determination of the need for 
civilian supply from military sources. 

f Public safety operations—3 Hours—The scope of this instruction 
includes a study of police functions and police organizations within a city; disposi- 
tion of civil police organizations and police functions; instructions to civil police 
ome restrictions on circulation of civilians; and coordination with the Provost 

arshal. 





g Public facilities—4 Hours.—The scope of this instruction includes 
policies concerning public works and utilities; actions to be taken in local communi- 
ties to protect, rehabilitate, and operate public facilities; and support which can 
be secured from the Army technical services for the rehabilitation and operation 
of public facilities. 

8 CAMG officer advanced course 41—0-17 consists of 157 hours of 
academic instruction. The following instruction is included in this course: 

a The Army’s role in civil emergencies—8 hours.—The scope of this 
instruction includes organization for disaster relief. 

b CAMG participation in rear area defense—5 hours.—The scope of 
this instruction includes a study of rear area defense and damage control in rela- 
tion to CA MG operations; planning for CAMG participation; and the relation to 
military police activities. 

(b) CAMG unit support,—The three Active Army Strategic Army Force 
CAMG units, also located at Fort Gordon, support the school by presentation 
of demonstrations and testing techniques, in addition to their primary mission of 
providing the combat commander with the immediate capability for controlling 
the civilian population upon the execution of contingency plans. They provide 
umpires, staff officers, and troops for exercises such as King Cole and Logex, 
Their participation in project Mercy during 1956-57 in connection with the 
processing of the Hungarian refugees was outstanding. Such support was possible 
only because the Active Army CAMG units were available, effectively trained, 
and capable of assuming this responsibility on a moment’s notice—a practical 
example of how an operation of this nature can be accomplished effectively based 
on realistic prior planning and foresight. These units of the Strategic Army Force 
are supplemented upon mobilization by the 92 CAMG units of the United States 
Army Ready Reserve, which are located throughout the United States and 
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Hawaii. They will insure the Army of a trained nucleus of CAMG units upon 
mobilization which can be counted on to handle problems of refugee control and 
related CAMG matters with professional competence and know how. 

(2) The CAMG departments, United States Army Reserve School.—Based on 
the creation of the CAMG branch in the United States Army Reserve, CAMG 
departments were established in the United States Army Reserve School program 
during the fall of 1956. In this manner, CAMG training was made available 
which would assist CAMG reserve officers in becoming branch qualified. Both 
the CAMG officers associate course and the CAMG officers associate advanced 
course were mad? available; these courses paralleled the United States Army 
CAMG School resident courses 41—-O-—7 (officers basic course) and 41—OQ-17 
(officers advanced course) respectively. A convenient method of furthering the 
officers professional military education was thus acomplished. 

6. Summary.—lIt is significant to note that CAMG G65 staff sections and units 
comprise staff sections and units designed specifically for the purpose of reestab- 
lishing governmental structures through which the people not only can help 
themselves but also with the military operations in combat. 

a. The CAMG functional specialties particularly concerned with planning, 
organizing, and furnishing supervisory support in civil defense emergencies are: 

Public safety 

Public health 

Public welfare 

Public communications 
Public information 

Public transportation 
Public works—utilities 
Property control 

Civilian supply 

Displaced persons and refugees 
Food and agriculture 

Price control and rationing 
Labor and manpower 

b. The organization of a CAMG unit is composed of professionally trained 
functional specialists who, through the utilization of local civilians, have the 
capability of: 

(1) Assessing the requirements of the situation, both in human and natural 
resources. 

(2) Effecting maximum utilization of available resources through reestab- 
lishing governmental and institutional organizations, both public and private. 

(3) Requisitioning the requirements which must be imported into the area 
and following up to insure supply of the materials through either military, relief 
agencies, or private channels. 





Mr. Stxes. Proceed. 


LOCAL COMMAND AND TECHNICAL SERVICE EXERCISES 


General THermer. On page 24 there is a somewhat different type 
of exercise which is entitled ‘The Plans Type Command Post Exer- 
cise.” It is primarily for the purpose of familiarizing personnel and 
practicing their missions in connection with Operation Alert. Partic- 
ipation is much the same as in the tactical CPX’s. The next type 
exercise is one where the Quartermaster General is involved and is 
entitled, ‘‘Pipeline.”” This is a command post type exercise involving 
the adequacy of petroleum equipment personnel and the concepts of 
petroleum distribution. Its purpose also is to develop close inter- 
service teamwork and joint petroleum field operations and to provide 
training for participating units. The appropriate United States par- 
ticipation will be from the Quartermaster Corps, Engineers, Trans- 
portation, and Signal Corps. 

On the next page is an alternate port plan exercise which will be 
conducted by the Chief of Transportation in the vicinity of each of 
five principal ports; namely, Brooklyn, New Orleans, Oakland, 
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Transportation Training Command at Fort Eustis, and Seattle. 
The purpose is to determine what action is necessary in the event a 
certain port must be moved or incapacitated. Overseas commands 
conduct field exercises. These are conducted under the authority 
of the overseas commanders, as necessary, to maintain combat 
readiness of commands in order to assure the accomplishments of 
these missions. The estimated increase for local command and 
technical service exercises is $328,000 in fiscal 1958, over 1957, and 
are principally for the annual service practice firing at White Sands 
Proving Ground for additional Nike battalions and for guided missile 
packets which we will bring back from Europe. 

Mr. Miuuer. Right there, General, are they brought back for 
range practice and then returned to Germany or what? Are those 
the packets you are speaking of? 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. That is the only place they can have target practice? 

General THEetmer. That is correct. They are about the size of a 
Nike packet and they are sent down to White Sands for firing. 

Mr. Miter. I suppose you alternate them in bringing them in? 

General THEermer. That is correct. They are rotated. They do 
not come all at once. 

NIKE PACKET 


Mr. Fioopv. That is a new word. What do you mean by Nike 
packet? 

General THermer. In the training and organization of a Nike 
battalion, the specialists require various lengths of training, various 
courses, and so on, depending upon what specialty a man fills. The 
chart that we will show you later will show this graphically, some of 
the courses are as short as 8 or 9 weeks and then some run up to 42 
weeks. 

The 42-week people, of course, their training is begun first and 
finally when the training of all of them is completed, at the right time 
the packet is formed. 

Mr. FLoop. What? 

General Tuermer. A packet consists of the key specialist personnel 
of a Nike unit. 

When the packet nears the completion of their training they go to 
Red Canyon which is the north end of White Sands for proof firing of 
the equipment and completion of training and then they go on-site. 

Mr. FLoop. Packet is an operational cadre of a Nike outfit, is that 
correct? 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. How much more do you have on training? 

General THEmmeER. The second part is user test which is in this 
same primary expense account. 


EXPANSION OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. In substance you have a more comprehensive and a 
more detailed training program for fiscal 1958 than you have had in 
recent years, have you not? 

General THEIMER. It is somehwat more comprehensive, sir, in that 
we have added here one or two activities that we have picked up from 
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research and development such as the United States Continental Army 
Command test boards. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it completely up to date, in keeping with the modern 
concept of atomic warfare? 

General Tuermer. It is, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Also it is somewhat more costly? 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Does it involve more people than previous tests, 1956 
and 1957 tests? You can provide that answer for the record. 

General Tuermer. All right. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


CoMPARISON OF UsrerR TEstTs, FiscaL Years 1956-58 


In regard to our overall test program, our user test program in fiscal year 1958 
will be expanded primarily because of the need to test new items of weapons and 
equipments and to test new and changing tactical and organizational concepts. 
New materiel and concepts require proving and improving, and the expanding 
field of these results in a need for increased user tests in fiscal year 1958. A com- 
parison of the number of tests programmed for fiscal year 1958 in comparison with 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is indicated in the following tables: 








Command Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

| | 

CORA Scie) ties ck eta RAY sccnq ed hie Wis 33 35 50 
ERE SSE arte IP, , 777 0 ay, 5 4 9 
a oe 8. nn aineeamels 4 4 5 
a a cine n nn thn SSS SCRE E cd 24 24 24 
Ee sao caedonrkvedddensic>lapceunldpecanecanmenne 17 15 21 
catch ie alae sinter Rei ian aa aia iil eet 83 82 109 


EXPANDED TRAINING PROGRAM 


With respect to our overall program of training in fiscal year 1958, it is more 
complex and will involve more individuals because of our expanding requirements 
in the Active Army resulting from the introduction and/or increase of new and 
highly technical weapons and equipments. We are also increasing our training 
of Reserve component personnel. The major increases in our program will be 
substantially as follows: 

1. Replacement training.—The number of untrained Active Army personnel to 
be received for training by the Active Army in fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be 
somewhat less than for fiscal year 1957. However, the number of Reserve com- 
ponent active duty trainees, 74,545 in fiscal year 1958, is almost double the 
37,230 trainees to be trained in fiscal year 1957. The longer training period 
(6 months for Reserve component trainees) will generate an average training load 
of 81,000 in fiscal year 1958 as compared to 75,900 in fiscal year 1957. Further- 
more, the greatly increased volunteers for the 6-month RFA program indicates 
that our fiscal vear 1958 estimates of 81,000 for training centers should be increased 
to about 87,000. 

2. Schools.—(a) Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1958 school training 
clearly indicate that the fiscal year 1958 program will involve more people than 
that for fiscal year 1957. Primary reasons for this are the expansion of the 
guided missile and Army aviation programs to include related areas of instruction, 
as well as the RFA program. 

(b) Due to the progressively increasing complexity of new weapons and the 
allied complexity of new techniques of warfare, school courses are becoming more 
complex and technical. 

(c) The expanded Nike program and the integration of additional new missile 
weapons and systems into the Army in the near future will have an impact in 
fiscal year 1958 in that trained personnel must be provided to constitute the future 
training base for these weapons. The following comparison illustrates the impact 
of Nike alone on our school training: in a 90 mm. gun battalion there are 42 AA 
specialists as compared to 139 in a Nike Ajax battalion. The maximum length of 
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specialist courses ranges up to 49 weeks in a Nike battalion as compared to 33 
weeks in the gun battalion. In terms of man-weeks of specialist training, there 
are 1,888 man-weeks required for the gun battalion to 2,232 man-weeks in the 
Nike battalion. 

(d) The inclusion of increased National Guard participation in the RFA pro- 
gram will cause a marked increase in school loads. It is estimated that a total of 
13,500 Reserve component 6 months personnel will be school trained in fiscal year 
1958 as compared to an estimated 5,200 in fiscal year 1957. 

(e) Requirements for school trained personnel are increased because of the re- 
organization of divisions and other units. For example, our new divisions will 
require more signal operators and maintenance personnel. Use by the divisions 
of more personnel carriers generates an increased demand for more school trained 
mechanics per unit. The impact of supplying these increased demands will be 
heavy in fiscal year 1958 and will continue through fiscal year 1959. 

3. Units.—Training within the units and division will emphasize new weapons, 
equipment, and techniques pertinent to modern warfare. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it include modern training for more units than 
heretofore has been the case? : 

General Tueimer. To this extent, Mr. Chairman, we will have 
additional surface-to-surface missile battalions. As you know, 
they require more technical training, and that, I think, will be the 
principal increase in the surface-to-surface missile units and missile 
commands, It will, of course, require special emphasis on training, 
I think, for fiscal 1958 because of the reorganization. 


NECESSITY FOR MODERNIZATION OF WEAPONS USED BY THE ROK ARMY 
AND KOREAN FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to ask this one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I suppose, because of the armistice terms, none of these necessary, 
vital, important maneuvers, weapons, operations, or anything are 
available for our troops in Korea or the ROK troops. So, over there 
in Korea, our troops and the ROK troops are ready for an entirely 
different war. Anything we are talking about does not go there as 
far as you know; is that it? 

General TuHermer. No, sir. They will conduct much the same 
training as is conducted by other troops elsewhere throughout the 
world. On the modernization of weapons for both the ROK Army 
and for the United States Army, Mr. John A. Hannah, formerly an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and General Taylor both announced 
in the ae,zval here recently their feeling as to the necessity for modern- 
izing the weapons in both of those forces, the ROK Army and our 
forces in Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. They are going to modernize them? 

General TuErmer. No; the necessity, the desirability of modernizing 
them, sir, citing again the armistice terms. 

Mr. Froop. The thing is, we just hope nothing happens there. 

General THetmeEr. I hope not, too. 

Mr. Srxes. I think we can stand in recess now until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


Wepnesbay, Aprit 3, 1957. 
Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
General Theimer, will you continue your presentation of P-—2000, 
; orces’’? 1e committee will withhold any questio 
“Tactical forces’? T! tt Il withhold am tions until 
you have completed your statement. I would suggest that rather 
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than read the justification, you briefly point out the pertinent points, 
particularly where there are significant changes in programs and 
funding. 
Proceed, please. 
USER TESTS 


General Tuermer. Mr. Riley, we will begin, if you please, on page 
26. This is the third category of account 2010.2, under ‘Field 
exercises.””’ This category is ‘User tests,’ which are of two types; 
namely, service and troop tests. Service tests are conducted under 
simulated operational conditions to determine to what degree the 
item meets the military requirement as expressed in the military 
characteristics. Troop tests are conducted under actual or simulated 
field conditions, not only to test further the suitability of the item, 
but also the adequacy of the organization, doctrine, technique, 
training and logistic support required for its use. New materiel, 
organizations, and tactical concepts require proving and improving. 
Consequently, there is an increase in the number and scope of our 
service and troop tests. 

These tests are conducted by the United States Continental Army 
Command and the technical services. They are listed on the following 
pages in the order of Continental Army Command, Chemical Corps, 
Transportation Corps, Engineer, and Signal Corps. There are wit- 
nesses who are here to answer questions about them. 


CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND TESTS 


On page 26, it will be noted that there are several tests conducted 
in connection with maneuvers. These troop tests involve medical 
evacuation or other aspects of medical handling. It is noted that no 
funds are requested for these tests. 

On page 27, the third test listed is entitled ‘Performance Data 
for Future Type Organizations” to be conducted at the combat 
developments experimentation center which was established this past 

year at Fort Ord by the United States Continental Army Command. 

his is, as I mentioned yesterday to improve and to extend our 
efforts in combat development, a system which we began in 1952. 
The purpose of this particular test is to secure data for study and test, 
under controlled conditions, assumptions made in theoretical studies, 
for a reinforced battle group, a part of our new organization. The 
estimated cost of the test is $85,000. 

On the following page, the second test shown there is noteworthy. 
It is entitled “Infantry operations employing Army aviation and 
armored infantry carriers.” The purpose of that is to determine 
procedures and techniques which will show us how better to use 
these and what some of the factors are that must be considered in 
staff planning and in operations. This will involve a reinforced 
battle group and four transportation helicopter companies. The 
cost for the year is estimated at $325,000. 

On page 29, the first test on the page lists another kind of test to 
be conducted at the combat developments experimentation center. 
That is, the methods of fire-support involving a battle group and 
artillery battalion under the new organization. The estimated cost 
is $30,000. 
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On page 30, the third item is a test titled, “Logistical support by 
Army aircraft.” This is a test to be conducted in connection with 
Strong Arm, involving primarily Army aviation. The estimated cost 
is $10,000. 

On page 31, “Army aviation ground communications’”’ is an exercise 
to be conducted in connection with Gulf Stream, the large command 
post exercise for staff work and communications. The fourth test on 
that page is ““High performance observation aircraft.”” We expect to 
get from the Air Force, as you will remember from the hearings last 
year, some ‘I-37 jet aircraft. These are the ones involved in this 
test. It will require approximately $240,000. 

On page 33, there is still a different type of test involving new 
organizations, a new type organiza ation and new tactical concepts. 
The “Integrated combat group test” will also be conducted at the 
combat developments experimentation center. The purpose is to test 
techniques of employment of the combat group in offensive and 
defensive operations based on the PENTANA concepts. The esti- 
mated cost is $175,000. 

On page 34, the third test shown on the page, we have ‘‘Amphibious 
cargo carrier company which will be conducted in conjunction with 
Cold Bay, which is the Alaskan reinforcement exercise. The purpose 
is to test the operational suitability of equipment and employment 
techniques in Arctic conditions. The estimated cost is $250,000. 

That is the end of Continental Army Command tests, with the 
exception of two which were initially classified and which we have 
since unclassified. I do not believe that those tests are of particular 
significance. One involves the airborne reconnaissance group and 
that will be conducted in connection with Eagle Wing. The purpose 
of that is to determine the airborne reconnaissance group’s capability 
to perform reconnaissance security and light combat missions either 
independently or in conjunction with airborne forces. It will require 
an airborne reconnaissance group and the cost is estimated at $60,000. 

The total estimated cost of the Continental Army Command tests 
noted on page 35 is $2,119,000. 

(The justification material referred to is as follows:) 
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CHEMICAL CORPS TESTS 


The next category of tests is Chemical Corps tests and I might 
point out that again on page 35 the first test has to do with the 
“Effectiveness of chemical warefare munitions against hard targets.’ 
The purpose of this test is to determine the feasibility of reducing 
“hard” targets of the general type fortifications currently described 
in Engineer specifications for Army use, utilizing chemical warfare 
munitions for area coverage penetration, HEAT injection and HEAT 
round penetration with delayed dissemination following penetration. 
This will require artillery as well as Chemical Corps personnel and will 
be conducted at Dugway Proving Ground. 

Mr. Fioop. What is a “hard” target? 

General Tuermer. A hard target would be a concrete pillbox, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It certainly would. 

General Tuermer. The estimated cost is $360,000. 

If we go on to the next page, I would invite your attention to the 
principal part of these chemical tests which is summarized by the last 
entry on the page under “Classified tests.’”’ Those will be found on 
page 62 of the classified section. As written, these tests are still 
classified. Ulowever, for the purpose of the record, we are asking 
the Chemical Corps to sanitize these tests so that we will have a 
completely unclassified copy for the purpose of this year’s presentation. 
Of note under those tests on page 62 is the ‘E22 Portable generator” 
test. This also is to be conducted at Dugway. This is to determine 
organizational requirements and area coverage of this equipment 
utilizing standard agents. The estimated cost is $140,000. 

Mr. Fitoop. What do you mean by ‘E22 Generator?” 

Colonel WuitLrey. May I answer off the record? 

(Off the record.) 

General Tuemer.. The third item on the page is entitled ‘105-mm. 
mortar.”’ The purpose there is to generate operational data and to 
determine munitions requirements for chemical warfare agents for 
various type targets under different climatic conditions in various 
types of terrain. 

The estimated cost is $350,000. 

There is one other note in connection with these Chemical Corps 
tests and that is that Dugway Proving Ground is an industrially 
funded activity. Consequently, a part of the overhead costs of the 
activity is supported by this program. 

(The justification material referred to is as follows:) 
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TRANSPORTATION CORPS TESTS 


The next category of tests is the Transportation Corps. The 
Transportation Corps tests begin on page 37. 

I think that a test of interest on that page is the first item, the 
“Landing craft retriever.” The purpose of this test is to determine 
its capability to meet military requirements. The purpose of the 
retriever is to retrieve broached or damaged landing craft in the 
vicinity of the beach. This test is to be conducted at Fort Story, Va., 
at an estimated cost of $5,000. 

On the top of the following page there is listed the test titled, 
“Cargo banding: ship’s hold.” Whe purpose of this test is to service 
test the cargo handling, ship’s hold and to determine its capability to 
meet military requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to the other two? 

General THermmer. I am only touching on the highlights in these 
particular tests as we go through here, Mr. Flood. I am not covering 
each test, unless you wish me to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. I am wondering why a “Landing craft retriever” is a 
highlight when a “Railway car refrigerator” is not. Do you think 
so? If you do, it is all right. 

General Tuermer. I think that we normally associate that with 
the Transportation Corps. That is why I think it is a highlight. If 
you would like to hear about the refrigerator and railway car, I am 

ere to answer questions. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

General Tuermer. The purpose of the tests is that cargo handling 
systems currently being developed for loading and unloading cargo to 
and from ships’ holds will have a delivery rate exceeding the capability 
of movement and storage within the ships’ holds; therefore, this item 
is to move and handle packaged, containerized, and palletized cargo 
within the ships’ holds, consistent with their rate of discharge. This 
test will be conducted at Fort Eustis and its estimated cost is $20,000. 

On page 39, I would point out the second test which is a test of the 
BARC which stands for barge, amphibious, resupply cargo. This 
exercise is to be conducted in France. The purpose of the exercise 
is to determine BARC’s ability to meet military requirements. 
BARC is designed as a special purpose barge for logistical support 
operations, to carry Army vehicles and heavy cargo up to 60 tons 
(100-tons emergency capacity) from shipside across the ‘‘watergap”’ 
and across the beach to dump areas or to truck/rail transfer points. 
The estimated cost is $125,000. 

On page 40, the test at the bottom of the page, ‘Airborne mainte- 
nance shop,” is to be conducted at Fort Eustis and Fort Rucker. 
The purpose of this test is to service test the airborne maintenance 
shop to determine its capability to meet military requirements. 
This item is a maintenance shop designed for transportability by 
organic Army aviation lift and is to be used in performing mainte- 
nance of aircraft. 

The estimated cost is $12,000. 

At the top of page 41, “Mobile shop vans,” the purpose of this 
test is to troop test mobile shop vans to determine their capability 
to meet military requirements. 

Mr. Fitoop. What else would you use them for, General? 


, 
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General THEIMER. We have several kinds of tests, Mr. Flood. We 
have a test to determine whether materiel meets its military require- 
ment. We have other tests, known as troop tests, which are for the 
purpose of determining how this particular equipment should be 
integrated into an organization. This particular item of equipment 
would not present particular problems along that line, as much as a 
cannon would, or how, or as to the basis of issue, for example, such as 
in the case of a new bazooka or a machinegun. These vans are 
mobile and are designed to provide adequate facilities and equipment 
required in the performance of Army aviation field maintenance. 
The estimated cost is $25,000. 

At the top of page 43 there is listed the “Sno Train test.” This 
test is to determine its capability to meet military requirements. 
Present equipment will not fulfill the requirement for large volume 
supply and resupply operations in logistical support over adverse 
terrain. The item is a train of individually powered trailers with a 
loading power unit. The tractive effort is distributed to each wheel 
within the train, thereby reducing rolling resistance and increasing 
mobility. The estimated cost is $40,000. That is the end of the 
Transportation Corps tests. 

It will be noted on page 43 that the total estimated cost is $392,000. 

If there are no other questions on the Transportation Corps 
tests——— 

Mr. Fioop. No other what? 

Mr. Ritey. We will pick up the questions when you finish, General, 
if you will go on to the next category. 

(The justification material referred to follows:) 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS TESTS 


General THEImER,. The engineer tests begin on page 44. 

I would point out that the first test at the top of the page is ‘Ice 
tunnels. for storage” and involves excavation in subsurface glacier ice 
of large rooms by hand and a resurvey of old tunnels and rooms, bulk 
fuel storage. Funds are requested for the ventilation systems, storage 
pallets, linings for POL excavations, POL piping and connections, 
and lighting. 

This is estimated at $13,000. 

Then on page 45 there is another test in this same connection for 
“Machine tunneling in ice.” This test consists of digging tunnels, 
totaling approximately 3,000 feet through ice. Funds are required 
to install rails, trolleys, temporary props, powerline extensions, com- 
pressed air lines, ventilation and maintenance of test items for a total 
of $25,000. 

On page 46, I invite your attention to the third test entitled “Water 
purification plants.”” The purpose of that is to test a semifixed water 
purification plant at the rate of 10,000 gallons per hour. Funds will 
be required for chemicals and filtering agents during the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1958. The estimated cost is $8,000. 

The next test, ‘Insecticide sprayers,” is to test two models of insecti- 
cide sprayers. The sprayers will use new insecticides developed for 
spraying large areas. 

The test must be conducted under various climatic conditions. 
Funds are required to replenish the chemicals used in the amount of 
$1,500. 

On the bottom of the following page, page 47, there is listed a test 
of special importance, which is associated with one of our new missiles. 
This test is one of the five-ton liquid oxygen plants. Two plants will 
be tested in 1958. Tests will be conducted for 3 months continuous 
operation and each will require approximately 750 gallons of diesel 
fuel per day at a cost of approximately 10 cents per gallon; $9,000 is 
required for spare parts and maintenance costs. The total estimated 
cost is $36,000. 

The second test on page 48, ‘50-ton per day liquid oxygen plant”’ is 
designed to do the following: One plant is to be tested in continuous 
operation for 3 months. This plant consumes approximately 3,700 
gallons of diesel fuel per day at a cost of 10 cents per gallon. Spare 
parts and maintenance costs are estimated at $20,000. The total 
cost of this project is estimated at $87,000. 

On page 49 are noted a group of engine generators which will be 
tested by the engineers in fiscal year 1958 at an estimated cost of 
$24,500. This completes the engineer tests. 

Mr. Riiry. The total there is $438,000; is that correct? 

General THermer. Yes, sir. The total is $438,000. 

(The justification material referred to is as follows:) 


2010.2 Field exercises 


(4) CORPS OF ENGINEERS TESTS 
Ice tunnels for storage: 
Excavation in subsurface glacier ice of large rooms by hand. Resurvey of old tunnels and rooms, 
bulk fuel storage---- $13, 000 
Funds are required for ventilation sy stems, storage pallets, linings for POL excav ations, POL 
piping and connections, and lighting. The estimate is based on previous costs of $2. '50 per 
cubic yard. Approximately 5,200 cubie yards will be excavated. 
Snow drift for runways: Test requires the construction of snow fences to capture blowing snow to 
an approximate depth of 6 feet. Fences will be withdrawn and the snow compacted into a run- 
way. The cost is based on procurement of 10,000 feet of 8-foot fence at a cost of $1.60 per foot----.. 16,000 
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2010.2 Field exercises—Continued 
(4) CORPS OF ENGINEERS TESTS—Continued 


Ice cap drilling techniques: To test techniques of deep core drilling at ‘fist clench.”” Funds are re- 
— for precooling tunnels, airlines, maintenance of drill rig, bit treatment and core’ boxes. 
vious experience has indicated that it costs approximately $4.40 per foot to drill 3,070 feet or 
i rch ne nN aa Sa See alee whan cubbnctttiehadatebastscbsoncctencthes 
Strip map ice edge: To test methods of resurvey of ground-control points on ice. Drafting of 
contour map from aerial photographs. Funds are required for procurement of 150 triangular 
pee Gen. £52325 J54l 0551s iL et eR A sled cibede 
Seismic survey: To test mapp techniques of the subsurface under ice, determining ice depth 
profile along southern route to high snow regions of the ice cap. Funds are required for special 
GD. on wdentnesiddbarneneetcnnanecnsnccnssukbabeséo¥hee 
Structural study, peripheral zone, Thule ramp: To test the Williams earth auger, a test item de- 
signed for digging holes 6 feet in diameter by 120 feet deep; 100 holes to be dug. Funds are for 
ed se onenenannsvesposonnd 
Machine tunneling in ice: Test consists of digging tunnels totaling approximately 3,000 feet through 
ice. Funds are required to install rails, trolleys, temporary props, powerline extensions, com- 
ressed airlines, ventilation, and maintenance of test items (ice-tunneling machines). The cost 
based on an experience factor of $8.32 per foot._.............-...--..-..-.------.-------------- 
Snow studies, Greenland and Canadian ice caps: Pit studies in region of southern route into high 
snow region of ice cap. Funds are for procurement of 3,000 18-foot bamboo poles, used to mark 
its and routes. Cost of poles is approximately 50 cents each...............--.--.-----..-------- 
Blasting in snow and ice, iceberg demolition: To determine placement and procedures to obtain 
optimum effects of explosives. Funds are required for procurement of demolitions_..........--- 
Fire extinguishers: The Corps of Engineers is procuring 65, 15 and 50 pounds. Bromotrifluoro- 
carbon fire extinguishers for test in fiscal year 1958. User tests must be conducted on different 
types of fires and under various conditions. These funds are required to provide chemicals to 
recharge the extinguishers after each series of fires __.........-.-..-..--- Piel as ieee tera pin boca 
Water purification plants: To test a semifixed water purification plant, 10,000 gallons per hour. 
Funds will be required for chemicals and filtering agents during the first quarter fiscal year 1958 __ 
Insecticide sprayers: To test 2 models of insecticide sprayers. The sprayers will use new insecticides 
developed for spraying large areas. Tests must be conducted under various climatic conditions. 
Funds are required to replenish the chemicals used _ _._...-.........-.......--.----------------- 
Topographic equipment: To test 4 topographic-type items including stereoplotters, photogram- 
metric transformers, diapositive printers and dispsitive processing units. Funds are required 
to furnish processing chemicals, paper and other materials during these tests...............----- 
Large Army aviation hanger: To test a large prefabricated Army aviation hangar. Funds are 
needed to provide materials for erection and tests of this hangar. Materials include lumber and 
concrete for footings and partitions, electrical wiring, plumbing fixtures, ete_..._..__--- iden ddb 
Petroleum distribution equipment: The engineer test unit of TEC has a POL tank farm specific- 
ally set up for the test of petroleum distribution equipment developed by the Corps of Engineers. 
Items to be tested in fiscal year 1958 include: pumps of various sizes; POL tubing with mani- 
folds and accessories; valves; separators; filters, and rigid and collapsible tanks. Normally, con- 
demned _ is procured from Quartermaster at a cost of $0.02 per gallon to conduct tests of this 
ta ak ten tuw tobe see 
Bridge testing: To conduct at Prince, W. Va., user tests of bridging equipment. Approximately 
$500 eaent for fuel is required to support these tests. The tests are conducted on a year- 
roun ali cdiitentbdh ake de end bot on ch anhuawelemepnegene eI sete te Peace 
§-ton liquid oxygen plant: 2 plants to be tested during fiscal year 1958. Tests are to be conducted for 
3 months’ continuous operation. Each plant will require approximately 750 gallons of diesel 
fuel per day at a cost of approximately $0.10 per gallon; $9,000 is required for spare parts and 
rane, hag 2a tor lss sda kes s catbbebbdiediagpnbaabyode nade+dé dosh otees> 
20-ton liquid oxygen plant: 1 plant to be tested in continuous operation for 3 months. Consumes 
approximately 1,400 gallons of diesel fuel per day at a cost of $0.10 per gallon. Spare parts and 
maintenance costs are estimated at $10,000__.____- a ss omedaltalaa Rigas wats 
50-ton per day liquid oxygen plant: 1 plant to be tested in continuous operation for 3 months. Con- 
sumes approximately 3,700 gallons of diesel fuel per day at a cost of $0.10 per gallon. Spare parts 
and maintenance costs are estimated at $20,000 __.........---.------ ahi diate iia + hide ene asane 
5,000 kilowatts, railway mounted powerplant: The powerplant has been shut down recently for 
modifications. It is anticipated that the plant will be put into operation for approximately 
75 days during the Ist quarter, fiscal year 1958, to test the modification. This plant consumes 
approximately 12,000 gallons of diesel fuel daily at a cost of $0.10 per gallon. .._-....._.....--..-. 
Winterized construction equipment: 4 items (3 tractors and 1 grader) will be tested at Ladd AFB. 
Alaska. Tests to be conducted from November 1956 to November 1957. Estimated cost to 
maintain each test item is $175 per month _.-_...._...-...-.---- ieee cade canal Angeli win 
Armored vehicle launched bridges: To conduct a 2,000-mile durability test on the tank mounted 
Sane One bridge is to be tested in fiscal year 1958. Funds are required for POL and 
I a ee eee cain a sileatis tie atitaers 
Wheeled tractors and loaders: To test 3-wheeled tractors and 2 rubber-tired bucket loaders. $150 
= month is required for maintenance of each item. Tests to be conducted for approximately 
"OES FS TR Rh Fo cee eT a a Se ON arses atnerinn 
Engine generators: 103 engine generator sets ranging from 3 kilowatts to 60 kilowatts are under 
procurement for user tests in fiscal year 1958. This estimated maintenance cost is based on an 
experience factor of 5 percent of the unit cost of the end item as follows: 





Estimated 
Generator Unit cost Quantity | maintenance 
cost 


ee... ccetineaicusasntssobeine hed $2, 835 80 $11, 340 
i [i . ..., aniehedededemewnndiknmet . 2, 268 12 1, 360 
ee nn wiwaeibeneaumne 19, 114 10 9, 557 
I tien ccnetnnt ane reese enters helen 45, 000 1 2, 250 


13, 500 


2, 000 
5, 500 


5, 500 


25, 000 
1, 500 
10, 000 
2, 500 
8, 000 
1, 500 
1, 000 


8, 000 


9, 000 


6, 000 


36, 000 
35, 000 


87, 000 


89, 000 
3, 500 
30, 000 
9, 000 


24, 500 





DEES «.......< ik cpaeemeanepearnptonnseines-Paneenteesucesnootsesaen non Te ekes 
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SIGNAL CORPS TESTS 


General THermer. The signal tests are noted on page 63 of the 
classified section. ‘These involve the testing of four systems which 
had been designed and which were being conducted last year at the 
Army Electronic Proving Ground, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. Of par- 
ticular significance is the second test, battle area surveillance system 
for the Army in the field, which is one of the critical problems for the 
Army at this time. These tests are going to continue throughout 
fiscal year 1958, and the total estimated cost of testing these 4 systems 
is $7,431,000 for an increase of about $2,367,000 over fiscal year 1957. 
That concludes the user tests. 

In summary, account 2010.2, ‘Field exercises,” the increases are 
shown beginning on page 50. 


PRINCIPAL REASONS FOR INCREASES IN FIELD EXERCISES 


General TuHermer. The principal reasons for the increases are as 
follows: 

First, in the Department of the Army and Continental Army 
directed exercises—the first category which I covered yesterday— 
there is an increase of $2,838,000. We believe that this is austerely 
estimated at this time, and indications are that we are going to have 
difficulty this year because of the change in consumer funding 
and our low estimates on these tests. Under ‘Local command and 
technical service exercises,” there is an increase of $328,000 for 
Exercise pipeline; alternate port plan exercise; and support of addi- 
tional Nike battalions to White Sands Proving Grounds for service 
practice firing and travel costs of additional guided missile packets 
from USAREUR to White Sands Proving Grounds for service practice 
firing next year. There is an increase of $4,725,000 in the categories 
we have just completed, that is, in the user test area. The con- 
tribution to the retirement fund is $98,000, or a total increase in this 
account of $7,989,000. 

Mr. Ritey. General, will you present program 2010.3 now, and then 
we will have the whole 2000 category to review at one time. 

General THEermmer. All right, sir. 


OTHER OPERATION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


Primary expense account 2010.3 is on page 64 and is entitled ‘Other 
Operation of Tactical Forces.” This account provides for direct 
costs of operation of tactical forces, worldwide. It will be observed 
that the budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is less than 2 percent over 
the fiscal year 1957 estimate. If you will turn to page 68, you will 
find the workload and cost-data factors. The first one is direct ex- 
penses, worldwide, for supplies and minor equipment. ‘This is for the 
operation of tactical units and supporting TOE units not included in 
other budget programs or primary expense accounts. This includes 
funds on a consumption basis for the purchase of minor equipment 
and supplies from the Army stock fund, local procurement, or for 
central procurement in certain cases. It includes initial issue items 
for new or reorganized units. Item (6) is for travel. This item 
is for funds for the temporary movement of troop units other than 
those participating in special field exercises or for purposes directly 
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related to other budget programs. That is, for the travel and per diem 
expenses of corps and subordinate headquarters personnel essential to 
the mission of field commands. 

Item (c) is for the lease of circuits in connection with our conti- 
nental antiaircraft defense system. This item provides for the lease 
of circuits from commercial communication companies for long-line 
teletypewriter and voice circuits utilized in the antiaircraft defense of 
the United States. The teletypewriter circuits in this case call for a 
2,100 circuit-mile addition to teletypewriter circuits. This is to relieve 
saturation from New York to Fort Meade and from New York to 
Boston, and to provide an additional circuit to increase the number 
of voice circuits. The telephone complex at Fort Meade will be turned 
over to the Second Army to fund from primary expenses account 
2020.9. There is one other category on the telephone circuits, That 
is, a requirement for new telephone circuits to have about 16,000 miles 
of telephone circuits to service a voice command line from ‘Colorado 
Springs to each region and antiaircraft defense. Also included are 
circuits from Army Air Defense Command to the Department of the 
Army and to the regions. The network will be equipped with small 
parts and new security equipment to permit oral exchange of classified 
information. 

Under (d) we have the Army Signal Air Defense Engineering 
Agency. The purpose of this Agency, which is at Fort Meade under 
control of the Chief Signal Officer, is to reconnoiter and install our 
missile master systems. These systems are highly complex, and can 
either pick up incoming aircraft or targets in their own radar, or they 
can accept information from the SAGE, Air Force system 

They can advise all of the batteries under their control as to what 
is going on and receive information from the batteries and retransmit 
it to other batteries to avoid duplication in attacking the target. 

Under item (e) we have labor service units. I believe that the 
committee is quite familiar with that. It provides for the pay, sub- 
sistence, and uniforms for labor service units in Germany. They pro- 
vide the same function as United States troops do, and they are 
economical. 

The Korean service corps, shown under item (f), provides for the 
pay, subsistence, clothing, and miscellaneous operating expenses of 
personnel in the Korean corps which provides primarily labor-type 
functions. 

The medical units of tactical organizations provide for 65 German 
physicians, 175 Germans for ambulance companies, and for 3 Japanese 
and 97 Korean direct-hire employees. 

Finally, the Combat Developments Experimentation Center, of 
which I spoke earlier and which was established this past year by the 
Continental Army Command, is noted there. 

In summary, total increases in this category amount to, as shown 
beginning on page 73 for direct expenses of tactical units, worldwide, 
$9,400,000. ‘Travel and per diem, nothing; lease of circuits, $430,000; 
Combat Developments Experimentation “Center, $1,011,000; contri- 
bution to the retirement fund, $35,000; for a total increase of 
$10,876,000. 

Decreases in this same program are shown below that. There is a 
reduction in strength from 1,037,000 to 1 million in fiscal year 1958 
for a total of $5 million. 
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Newt.is the elimination of nonreimbursable support to the Air Force 
and the Navy in the Far East in the amount of $3,139,000 The total 
decrease is in the amount of $8,164,000 That is a net increase of 
$2,712,000 There is remaining in program 2000, account 2020.9, 
which is the operation and maintenance of tactical facilities. This 
will be justified later by a representative from the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Finally, the reimbursements noted on pages 80 and 81 complete 
program 2000. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General. 

We will now review some of these matters that you have called to 
our attention. 

General THermer. If I may, Mr. Riley, I would like to say that 
we have here in the room now witnesses on the user tests, which is 
the third category of field exercises. 

Mr. Riuey. On page 16, on all categories of programs that you have 
described—2010.1, 2010,2, and 2010.3—if my arithmetic is correct, 
you are asking for $11,546,000 more than you had last year. A great 
many of these increases and the reasons for them you have already 
stated. 

FIREPOWER IN MISSILE FIELD 


Now, to go back to your original statement, on page 2 you discuss 
the increase and the extension of firepower primarily in the missile 
field. Do we have any battalions using the Redstone now? 

General THetmer. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

Mr. Ritey. How many are programed for 1958? 

General THermer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. General, what do you mean by the term “Army group” 
as used in your statement with reference to the assigning of Redstone? 

General THermer. In World War II, by way of example, in Europe 
we had above the First and Third Army, the 12th Army Group which 
was commanded by Gen. Omar Bradley, It is the tactical head- 
quarters next above the field army. 

Mr. Ritny. How many Corporal battalions do we have and how 
many do you propose to have in 1958? 

General THermer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. On page 3 I note that you refer to a HE warhead, 
For the record, what is that? 

General Tuerimer. The HE is the high explosive warhead, Nike 
Ajax, to which you refer here; nonatomic. 


COMBAT READINESS AND EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Rivey. On page 6 you state: 


We in the Army are confident that by the end of 1958 the Army will have 
made significant strides in its combat readiness and effectiveness. 

Can we interpret that to mean that the Army today is not in a 
satisfactory state of readiness and effectiveness? 

General THermer. No, sir. That is not the intent of that state- 
ment and it certainly is not our feeling. The significance of that 
remark and its intent was to indicate that, as a matter of fact, we are— 
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we hope we are always progressing—and we hope to continue in fiscal 
year 1958 with the reorganization of our divisions and the develop- 
ment of new tactical concepts, the organization of new units with 
atomic capabilities, and some with dual capability, both atomic and 
nonatomic. We will have more units with atomic capability. Our 
level of knowledge and our training of our technicians is going to in- 
crease, In other words, there will be a large job to do and we feel 
that in fiscal year 1958 we expect to be in a better position which, of 
course, is always necessary if we are going to stay up to date. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you are always progressing to take 
advantage of improved techniques and strategy and developments? 

General Tuermur. That is correct, sir. We are always looking for 
new possibilities and progress that we can make both in materiel, 
organization and tactical concepts. 


COMBAT DEVELOPMENTS EXPERIMENTATION CENTER 


Mr. Riuey. I have a newspaper clipping here that was taken from 
the Evening Star of Thursday, January 10. It is headed “GI Draftees 
Streamlined for A-War.” 

This relates to the experiments which have been conducted by the 
specially created Combat Developments Experimentation Center at 

ort Ord. Is this activity within the programs that you have 
described? 

General Toermer. The Combat Developments Experimentation 
Center, Mr. Riley, is within the program and within the accounts that 
I have described this morning. A number of the tests which I recited 
this morning are being conducted at this new activity established this 

ast year at Fort Ord. I have not seen the article to which you refer. 
at the Continental Army Command is doing is testing new organ- 
izations and new tactical concepts. 

Mr. Ritey. That particular phase of the training is a part of the 
2000 program? 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir, particularly in connection 
with user tests. 


EXPANSION OF EXERCISE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. I call your attention, a few paragraphs back, to the 
fact that the 3 programs that you have so far described show an 
increase of $11,546,000 over fiscal 1957. In the project “Field exer- 
cise,” you called our attention to the fact that it showed an increase 
of $7,989,000 over fiscal year 1957, $3 million of which is due to ex- 
panded program of exercises. Yesterday you told us about these 
exercises, but the basis for expanding the program was not explained 
too fully. Would you comment, please, on the basis for expanding 
the program? 

General Tuetmer. The reason for the increased exercise program 
of fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is that we feel it is necessary, 
particularly in view of our reorganized divisions, to provide vehicles 
which will give the divisions and the organizations themselves a 
chance to get out in the field and to operate as they would under the 
conditions which are as close as possible to those we can simulate with 
respect to combat. As I say, it is particularly important in view of 
their reorganization. 
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PER CAPITA COST OF EXERCISES 


Mr. Ritey. How do you estimate, General, the cost for these 
exercises? Last year, I think, we were furnished with per capita 
costs for the different exercises. Is this information, or similar infor- 
mation, available this year? Is it all in a lump sum for the various 
exercises? 

General TuEermer. The per capita cost which we presented to you 
last year, if I am not mistaken, was arrived at by dividing the total 
cost by the number of personnel. We are still developing, and the 
Continental Army Command is developing, a more accurate procedure 
for estimating our cost requirements for these field exercises. It is 
not completely accurate yet, which is one reason for my ous 
earlier in summarizing the increases in account 2010.3, that the fiel 
exercises, we feel, are austerely costed. 

General Lawton. I believe that another answer to that, Mr. 
Riley, is that in the past it has been a statistical figure and, as General 
Theimer points out, it was done by taking the number in the exercise 
and dividing this into the total cost. It really does not give a true 
relative figure of any type, which is the reason we discarded it. We 
could put that number in the record, if you want it. I do not know 
that it has any great merit as a comparative figure. 

Colonel AnseEt. In previous years, prior to the consumer-fund aspect 
of the exercise, we developed over a period of years costs which bore 
a pretty close relationship to the number of people who participated 
in the exercise. That is, exercise with a given scope for a certain 
length of time had common unit cost factors that could be used. Since 
the fiscal code has been changed and we are now including the con- 
sumer-fund aspects, plus restoration of roads and other requirements 
we do not have experience as yet on which we can base a per-man 
cost. Therefore, they are developed on a different basis and actual 
computations, to the best of our ability, have been worked up on the 
basis of where units are, where they will move, POL consumption, 
maintenance factors, and other factors that go into the makeup of 
these costs. As the general indicated, these are cost estimates for 
1958, and they are on the austere side, as evidenced by the fact that 
in 1957 we underestimated some of the costs of the exercises, and we 
have increased the funding for certain exercises. 


FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. River. You feel, then, that your estimates for this year are 
more realistic than the ones that you gave us last year? 

Colonel AnsEu. Yes, sir. They have been very carefully gone over, 
Mr. Riley, and we feel that they are more accurate. If anything, they 
are on the lean side, rather than on the heavy side. 


EXPANSION OF SIGNAL CORPS TESTS 


Mr. Ritey. Another increase that you called our attention to is 
for an expanded program of user tests, including Signal Corps ac- 
tivities at Fort Huachuca, of $2.3 million. Would you comment a 
little further on that program? 

General Tuermer. [ would like to ask Colonel Moak to comment on 
the increased activity of these tests that the Army has on the item you 
mentioned. 
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Colonel Moak. Yes, sir. I would say that our efforts there in 
these. system tests in the past have been basically to achieve an 
immediate capability in these fields. We have accomplished that, 
and we now have what you might call a minimum capability in some 
of these new activities. However, the next step—which is a much 
bigger one, actually—is to go ahead and expand the capabilities of 
these new fields of effort. I think that a good example of this could 
be cited, but perhaps it should go off the record. I would like to 
discuss the battle-area capability. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. On the record. 

Colonel, in regard to the Signal Corps activities that you have 
discussed off the record, will you prepare a short general statement for 
the record as to this activity? 

Colonel Moax. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 





SIGNAL Corps TESTS 


The Army must’ be prepared to conduct land warfare against an enemy having 
an atomic capability. This in turn requires increased dispersion of forces, im- 
proved mobility, and more reliable and effective command control. These re- 
quirements have a direct effect on Army communications-electronics programs. 
Specifically, at the Army electronic proving ground, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., the 
Army is conducting feasibility tests and field evaluation in the following areas: 

Army air traffic control and navigation 
Battle area surveillance 

Electronic warfare 

Area communications 

Past efforts at Fort Huachuca have been directed toward the development of 
minimum acceptable in-being capabilities in the above four areas. As a direct 
result of the studies and tests of the past few years there are now ‘‘on the shelf’ 
interim prototype equipment, doctrine, and organizations necessary to provide 
communications-electronics support to the planned reorganized ‘‘pentomic’’ 
divisions. 

However, as indicated above, these are minimum capabilities. For example, 
in the field of Army air traffic control and navigation, the system developed for 
navigation of army aircraft in the combat zone is still dependent to a great degree 
upon ground-based navigational aids. Since these aids are ground based and 
therefore external to the aircraft, they are beyond the control of the pilot, 
and are subject to jamming and interference by the enemy. What must be done 
now is to develop self-contained navigational aids for light aircraft which will 
give the pilot the capability to determine his exact position in space independently 
of ground operations or enemy interference. 

Another urgently needed aircraft device is an automatic helicopter stabilizer. 
At the present time maintaining helicopter stability requires so much: of the 
pilot’s attention that he has little time left for navigation, observation, com- 
munications, or the operation of special devices. An automatic stabilizer will 
result in greatly increased effectiveness of helicopter operations in general, and 
will especially improve the reconnaissance capabilities of this type of aircraft. 

The above are merely two examples of the types of studies and tests to be 
conducted in this area at Fort Huachuca during the next year. Techniques now 
being developed by the Government and industry will permit significant progress 
in meeting these requirements. 

Army air traffic control and navigation studies and tests at Fort Huachuca 
are related to light, low-performance tactical Army aircraft operating in the 
combat zone. There is no duplication of the work being done by the CAA and 
other agencies on the control of aireraft in the United States. 

In the field of battle area surveillance, present target acquisition capability 
must be extended in range to meet requirements of new long-range weapons. 
It should be noted that there is no duplication of effort between project Michigan 
and Fort Huachuca in this area. Project Michigan is devoted primarily to long- 
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range research, while tests at Fort Huachuca are concerned primarily with avail- 
able techniques and equipment. 

In the field of electronic warfare, the objective is to reduce or deny the enemy 
the use of the spectrum and at the same time insure that the United States forces 
are able to use it advantageously. Significant progress has been made in cer- 
tain specific areas. Other areas are largely unexplored, and it is in these areas 
that the principal effort will be directed during fiscal year 1958. 

In the field of tactical area communications, problems include a fourfold in- 
crease in the size of the area to be covered by any given unit as compared with 
World War II standards, and a fourfold increase in the number of messages and 
the amount of information to be transmitted over communications channels. 
The area communications concept has been tested, both in theoretical studies 
and in field maneuvers, and appears to offer the best solution to these problems. 
During fiscal year 1956 and 1957 a division-type area communication system was 
developed and tested at Fort Huachuca. During fiscal year 1958 similar type 
systems for the corps and Army will be tested. 

All of this effort is being coordinated very closely with the Continental Army 
Command to insure that maximum effort is devoted to meeting their requirements 
for direct improvement in the combat capabilities of tactical forces, i. e., to in- 
crease firepower, mobility, and command control. Also, similar work by the 
Navy, the Air Force, the Marine Corps, and the best qualified civilian companies 
and individuals is studied to insure that similar experience or techniques are not 
overlooked. 


CHEMICAL CORPS TESTS 


Mr. Ritey. General, would you have the same briefing in regard 
to the increase in chemical $1.2 million, chemical training? 

General Tuermer. Last year under tests, the Chemic al Corps did 
not have any user tests primarily because of the lack of funds. We 
did conduct what we called engineering tests, which is more strictly 
R. and D. or part of the research and development procedure with 
certain Chemical Corps equipment. Some of these are being user 
tested this year. In other words, the chemical phase of the user 
tests is new. 

INCREASES IN USER TEST PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. In the other programs shown as increase of $1.5 
million, would you touch briefly on that? 

General TuHxermer. You are referring to user tests? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

General THEemmer. Would you comment on that, Colonel Ansel? 

Colonel ANsEL. With respect to the tests we have not specilically 
commented on. In fiscal year 1957 the Transportation Corps will 
use approximately $183,000 for these tests. These were budgeted for 
under old program 2300 and no comparative transfers were made for 
this particular purpose. The actual increase for the Transportation 
Corps is $209,000. This is the first year that the Transportation 
Corps user tests have been specifically identified in the program as a 
test. This is due in part to the change in the fiscal code which at- 
tempts to identify and isolate the exact costs of these user tests. The 
same is true with engineer tests. These are identified and isolated 
for the first time in program 2000. 

Mr. Rivey. Really just identifying certain user tests? 

Colonel ANsEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That have been in the program all along? 

Colonel ANseL. They have been in other logistic programs rather 
than in an operational program. 

General THetmer. I might add, Mr. Riley, that there is also an 
increase in the Continental Army Command troop tests of about 
$300,000, a little over. 
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JOINT PARTICIPATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Rinsy. Are any of these exercises and tests conducted jointly 
with other Government services or agencies? 

General Tuermer. We hope so. We hope that both All American, 
the 82d exercise, and Eagle Wing, the 101st exercise, are going to 
involve air drop of all or at least a part of the divisions. We also 
hope that we will have air support in Gulf Stream, the command 
post type exercise for the next year, and we hope that the Navy 
will support our exercise Cold Bay. 

Mr. Ritey. Will there be joint use of facilities in connection with 
these exercises, too, and will there be any reimbursements in connection 
therewith? 

Colonel AnsEL. The costs relating to the other services that will 
participate are not included in here. Each service provides for its 
own participation in these tests, whereas if it is a joint endeavor such 
as an amphibious exercise, the Navy provides for the cost of operating 
the ships. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUND REQUIREMENTS BY AGENCIES 


Mr. Rizey. On page 22 of the justification, the listing of fund 
requirements by agency, I note there are two large items. One is 
the Antiaircraft Command and the other is the United States Army, 
Europe. 

General THermer. Yes, sir. As far as the second one is concerned, 
the training, as you are aware they are primary missions and more 
exclusively so than in this country. That is logical because their 
primary mission and their responsibility is to be operational. They 
are not distracted and do not have extra responsibilities such as 
Reserve training and the like. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you interpret that abbreviation for the record? 

General THemmer. USAREUR? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

General THermer. That means United States Army Europe. 

Mr. Riztey. The antiaircraft item? 

General Tuermer. The increase in the “Antiaircraft”’ is primarily 
for the support of additional Nike battalion packets going back to 
White Sands Proving Grounds for their annual service practice firing. 
Incidentally, that amount is $221,000 which I think exactly accounts 
for the increase which you refer to there in the Antiaircraft Command. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 


USER TESTS FOR WHICH NO FUNDS ARE REQUESTED 


In some of your user tests, starting on page 26, I note that no funds 
are requested. How do you plan to fund these tests? 

General Turrmer. I believe that the answer to that is that activities 
are not funded identically by all commands and agencies throughout 
the Army. Some of these tests, for example, may require funds and 
the funds for them may actually be included in something else. They 
have not been identified separately. A reason of course for not 
including the funds is that we attempt not to ask for any money when 
there is no need for any money. In other words, if funds can other- 
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wise be made available, these tests will be conducted without separate 
and special funding for them. 

Colonel Ansel, will you add something to that? 

Colonel Anse. To the extent that these exercises can be completely 
conducted within the scope of a field exercise, then the cost of that 
particular test is incorporated in the total cost of the exercise. The 
overall test may be in conjunction with a field exercise, but where it 
is necessary to conduct certain phases of the test on a controlled basis 
which is not a part of the exercise and does not contribute to the 
overall exercise, those additional costs are identified separately. 


STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 DIRECTED EXERCISES 


Mr. Ritey. Could you insert in the record a chart similar to the 
one on page 602 of last year’s hearings in regard to these tests? 

General THErmer. Yes, we will supply that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Status of fiscal year 1957, Department of the Army directed exercises 


Fiscal year 1957: Remarks 
as ae cred os cas lel Completed Dec. 12, 1956. 
Sledge Hammer--_-__________- Completion date May 24, 1956. 
RN IUU iiSii ia nck pan Canceled. 
Bape Ohio isis 206 Ue Lo Completion date Apr. 16, 1956. 
Roeky Bhosle. o. 2.04 +. scnu Canceled subsequent to submission of budget 


estimate to Congress. Exercise not pro- 
vided for in appropriation. 
CNG PG sak on dein sh SSE Winter phase canceled. 
Summer phase (10 weeks training) com- 
pleted Sept. 26, 1956. 


BN NO oe reid tan cc wan aainees Completion date May 1, 1957. 
Northern Light............- Canceled. 

Desert Rock VII_.-.....-.---- Completion date June 30, 1957. 
ee BE a rrgtiiin apd omiide Completion date May 18, 1957. 


Arctic indoctrination (school) - (Lass class) completion date Apr. 24, 1957. 
USMA amphibious exercise... Completion date June 28, 1957. 


Mr. Ritey. Has there been any change in the program since the 
submission of justifications, such as cancellation of an exercise which 
would reflect a decrease in the funds? 

General Tuermer. In fiscal year 1958, sir? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 


General Tuermer. The answer is that there has been no change. 
INCREASED COSTS OF EXERCISES 


If I might go back a minute, Mr. Riley, in connection with a 
previous question of yours in regard to the increased costs of exercises 
in 1958 over 1957, another reason for a sizable increase is exercise 
Cold Bay, for which we are asking a million and a half, versus roughly 
$275,000 for Northern Light, a somewhat comparable exercise in 1957. 

Mr. Raley, On page 74 of the justifications you claim a net increase 
of $2,712,000, but I am curious to know how you arrive at the reduc- 
tion of $137 per man on the 37,000 decrease in the strength of the 
Army, making a total of $5 million. 

General THrmmer. Colonel Ansel, will you answer that? 


91288—57——_30 
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Colonel AnsEL. That is costed out on the basis of our fiscal year 
1957 experience worldwide on the consumer funds required on a per 
capita basis, based on the strength of the Army. 

Mr. Riuey. Did you use this basis in last year’s budget? 

Colonel AnseL. We did not present this program last year, Mr. 
Riley. It was part of another budget program. However, the costs 
that. were transferred into our program were on the basis of $137 per 
man, and we used that factor in estimating what our decreased re- 
quirements would be for consumer funds based on the reduced strength 


of the Army. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES 


Mr. Rixey. I note the elimination of nonreimbursable support to 
the Air Force and Navy in the Far East of some $3,139,000. The 
Air Force alone has reported an increase of $7 million on the basis 
of this item. Can you give us an explanation for your amount being 
less than that of the Air Force? 

General TuHermer. General Lawton, can you handle that question? 

Mr. Rizey. If you cannot you may supply an answer for the 
record. 

General Lawron. You are trying to review a certain function and 
amount, and the Air Force says they have a greater requirement than 
we say was eliminated here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawton. I would like to go into the matter thoroughly 
and give a statement for the record. 

Mr. Runey. All right. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The amount of $3,139,000 was included in the Army’s fiscal year 1957 budget 
under ‘Minor supplies and equipment” for nonreimbursable support to the Navy 
and Air Force. Of this amount $3,004,000 was for the Air Force and $135,000 
for the Navy. In accordance with instructions from Department of De fense, 
the Navy and Air Force are budgeting for the item for fiscal year 1958. The 
Army notified Navy and Air Force last fall of the amounts which we had budgeted 
for their support in Korea. The total support in the Army budget for fiscal year 
1957, of which minor supplies and equipment is the principal element, amounted 
to $180,000 for the Navy and $3,867,000 for the Air Force. 


Mr. Rixey. Mr. Flood, the three categories are open for questions. 
EVALUATION OF USER TEST PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not know whose fault it is, and certainly it is not any more 
yours than it is mine, but to come in here at 10 o’clock and think 
for a moment that I am going to be able to phrase questions on a 
vast litany of tests and exhibitions like this issheer presumption. I sat 
here and listened to you read these. You read well and intelligently. 
It is well prepared. I listened attentively. How many tests are 
there in this 2010 program? About how many field exercises did you 
detail here this morning? 

General Turermer. Under user tests, Mr. Flood, we counted about 
109 counting the 4 Army electronic proving ground system tests as 
tests. 
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Mr. Fioop. How many in dollars, in a round, fat educated guess, 
would you say is involved for these 109 user tests? 

General TuErmEr. Over $11 million. 

Mr. Fioop. So in an hour you have presented to us 109 widely 
varied, very important, and very easential Army user tests of all sorts 
and kinds involving over $11 million. It is now 10 minutes after 11. 
T do not know what else we could do, but I certainly want the record 
to show that under no circumstances must the public or the Army or 
the House think that we have examined you or even understand what 
in the world this has been all about. I for one do not. Under the 
time limit you could touch, as you were told to do, only the highlights, 
and you certainly had to touch them very lightly going by because of 
the volume and number of tests. This is highly technic al. Itis very 
important. You say it is very essential. This is the presentation 
for it. The Army has been working this up for at least a year and 
has been thinking about it for many more. I cannot speak for other 
members of the committee. I suppose I could go ahead but I am 
not going to have time to examine all of these witnesses about these 
different projects. We will just have to give you carte blanche, Gen- 
eral, and say, “Well, if you say they are all right, here is the money.’ 
That is what it will amount to. We cannot do much about that. 
Nobody can do much about it. 

General Lawton. I realize it is a very difficult problem. There 
are over 100 projects here. _We could spend—— 

Mr. FLoop. We could spend the morning on one of them. 

General Lawton. Yes; | think we could. We could spend 2 weeks 
or a month going over each one of them in detail with charts and wit- 
nesses. We would be glad to give all the time that you have to 
consider it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure the Army would be glad to give all the time 
the committee would request on any one item either here or in the 
field. I know you are ready to give us anything you want, but I 
want thie record to show that it is not being done, that it cannot be 
done that this is only the most superficial kind of presentation con- 
ceivable. We do not place our imprimatur upon these because of 
detailed knowledge or awareness, but we just have to take a deep 
breath and hope you are doing the right thing and hope you know 
what you are talking about and hope these are necessary and hope you 
do not spend too much money and hope it will not be wasted, and 
good morning. That is about it. 

General THEtmerR. May I say something here, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, sure. 

General Tuermer. The scope and detail of these tests frankly 
presented a problem to us, too. When they were first submitted we 
considered quite a bit how to approach them, how to review them, 
because it is almost impossible for 1 or 2 smart individuals to sit down 
and look these over and say this test, something that you referred to 
earlier, is a good test and that this amount of money is anywhere near 
correct. We formed a board consisting of officers from the offices of 
the Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Military Operations, Logistics, and 
Research and Development. We went over this whole group of tests. 
We changed them considerably, incidentally, and we reduced the 
total number. I! can assure vou from our point of view as far as our 
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handling is concerned, that we have given them a very thorough and 
‘very conscientious handling at least. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. The best evidence of that is that 
on a number of these tests you are not asking for any money at all. 
You could just as well have asked for money for those and we would 
not know any more about those than we would about the other ones. 

So there is at least the evidence of bona fides to the very limited 
extent that you do not ask for funds, but you could have asked for it 
and you would have got it, I suppose, because nobody could say any- 
thing about it any more than we can question the amount of the funds 
you have asked for. How do I know whether or not the— 

Air Transport Reconnaissance Patrol Tactical, Third Army, all American, to 
develop concepts of reconnaissance using Army aircraft and suitability of naviga- 
tional aids and control operations at varying altitudes, distances, and conditions 
of visibility, $10,000— 

will take $10,000 or $10 million? I do not think you do, either, but 
there it is. For the purpose of emphasis I want the record to be at 
least clear about what the situation is and what we are confronted with 
on this whole field of user exercises. Let me skip lightly over the high- 
lights of the 2 or 3 that I might be able to understand or do not 
understand. 

CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND TESTS 


AIRBORNE RECONNAISSANCE GROUP, TACTICAL 


First of all, go to page 61 of the classified paper. Here I see “‘Air- 
borne reconnaissance group, tactical.”” They are to determine the 
airborne reconnaissance group’s capability to perform reconnaissance 
security and very light combat missions, either independently or in 
conjunction with airborne forces. 

By what stretch of the imagination do you presume to suggest 
that Army air arm is going to engage in any kind of combat mission, 
light or heavy, independently or otherwise, and by what authority do 
you presume that the Army air arm can, shall, or should? That is 
contrary to the Key West agreement. It is contrary to everything we 
have been told by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Time and time again we 
have inquired at the Secretary level of all branches—Air, Defense, 
and Army—are we to clearly understand that helicopters carry no 
armor and no armament, that fixed-wing aircraft up to 5,000 pounds 
carry no armor or armament? Are you going back to the early days 
of 1914 and have these pilots thow hand grenades or carry a Colt 
45 in the aircraft? What possible combat, even for $60,000, are they 
going to engage in? 

General THEetmer. On the contrary, Mr. Flood, I want to reexamine 
our wording here to see if this has given the incorrect impression that 
we expect these aircraft themselves to be armed. The airborne 
reconnaissance group is primarily a group of dismounted reconnoiterers. 
Their primary means of transportation is aircraft. Colonel Yakshe, 
can you add anything to that? 

Colonel Yaxsue. That is correct, sir. They have the aircraft to 
transport them from place to place. In the aircraft they have radar 
devices. They go forward of the frontlines and perform battle-area 
surveillance. They leave the aircraft and do foot reconnaissance, 
and get back in the aircraft and come back. 

Mr. FLoop. In that sense, if there is shooting going on that is 
combat, but the aircraft are not engaged in airborne combat of any 
sort or kind? 
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Colonel Yaxsue. That is correct. 

General Lawton, It is not aerial combat of any kind. 

Mr. Fioop. You can imagine what a hassle that would start. 

This is what I mean. I have had no chance to try to follow you, 
even to select the pages to look at from this mass of problems. 


SIGNAL CORPS TESTS 


ARMY AIRCRAFT TRAFFIC CONTROL AND NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


Page 63 of the classified documents. I see you are talking about 
Army aircraft traffic-control and navigation systems. We have pro- 
gramed hundreds of millions of dollars of funds for the Department of 
Defense and its communications and air-traffic-control systems. We 
have the SAGE system, to begin with, and all of its many and varied 
ramifications, the collection of raw information and intelligence, the 
coordinating of the intelligence, and dissemination and communica- 
tion of it in all sorts of ways. We are spending for that, what; $175 
million a year? We have a Civil Aeronautics Authority budget for 
traffic control and air navigational aids. They are asking for $30 
million a year for the next 10 years in the Department of Commerce 
CAA budget. 

These two vast systems cost hundreds of millions of dollars a year, 
one in the Department of Defense, one in CAA, dealing expressly with 
air communications, air intelligence, collection, storage, dissemination, 
all phases and kinds of such communications, the great CAA traffic 
control and air navigational aids and aid to airport systems costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Is there not some way that the Army 
can work with or utilize some part of that? Can you not get your foot 
in that door? Can they not do this for you? Must you spend next 
year $1.6 million for that program? Must you spend $2,054,000 for 
a battle-area surveillance for Army in the field communications? 
Must you go into area-communications systems for the Army in .the 
field for another $1.7 million? Must you service test-signal com- 
munication-electronics equipment for half a million dollars? Must 
you do vaguely 7 or 8 million dollars’ worth of the same thing, and 
why is this not a duplication of this vast area of intelligence and 
electronic communications in which we are engaged broadly and 
intend to pursue? Why this little gimmick? 

General TuEermerR. May I say in regard to the whole system—I 
think you covered all the activities out there 

Mr. FLoop. The reason for that is that I sit on the Defense Sub- 
committee for Appropriations and I sit on the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee for Appropriations. I sit on the two subcommittees which 
have jurisdiction over this whole vast thing. We have been going 
through it for several years and into the future. Now I come in here 
and find another little chunk of seven or eight million dollars tucked 
into the corner of your budget for the same business. Why? 





BATTLE-~AREA SURVEILLANCE 


General Tuermer. May I start by going back to the battle-area- 
surveillance system. This is not a part of the research and develop- 
ment function. It is a system which is being developed primarily 
here at the Army Electronic Proving Ground by the Signal Corps. 
You may have noticed just incidentally, Mr. Flood, that the Chief 
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See Officer about 1 month ago set up a battle-area-surveillance 
ce here in Washington to be headed by a general officer, which is 
indicative of the importance which we attribute to this activity at 
this time. In substance 

Mr. FLoop. Why is it any more important to the Army now than 
it ever was? What is battle-area-surveillance systems? 

General Tuermer. The thing that is more important now is that 
the range of our weapons and their power are increasing. If we are 
effectively to use atomic weapons, we must, in effect, know at least 
what is in the woods out in front of us and, preferably, what is on the 
other side of the hill-— 

Mr. Firoop. How many hills ahead; how many miles? You are not 
suggesting that the Army is going to engage in battle-area surveillance 
under the potential of range for guided missiles, 5,000 miles for ICBM, 
1,500 miles for IRBM, X number of miles, which we do not have, as 
you know, in that gap, down to 200. How far is the Army toc ‘onsider 
its battle area? What is the extension of your surveillance system? 
What is the quality of it? What are you going todo? What ‘does it 
mean? That is what I mean by this kind of an examination of this 
kind of thing. I do not know. 

General THermer. The system is not limited, when it comes to 
range. We have had no limitation put on our system. As a matter 
of fact, our concern now is not in going too far. We obviously are 
limited in the type of aircraft that we can utilize. We are limited in 
that regard. 

Mr. Fioop. Does battle-area-surveillance system mean aircraft? 

General THermer. It would involve, for example, the Drone. | 
would call the Drone an aircraft. We need good intelligence a con- 
siderable distance in front of us. You say X number of miles. I do 
not think it could be arbitrarily stated. I certainly would not attempt 
to suggest or recommend an arbitrary limit for it at this time. The 
point is that, right now, our primary problems are finding out what is 
on the ground, in the trees, preferably on the other side of the hill, 
and to do it further and further. Colonel Moak a minute ago spoke 
of the range as 20,000 yards. That is only a beginning. We must 
get farther if we are to improve the combat effectiveness of our ground 
forces. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned with the whole concept of policy. 
What do you mean by farther? You have been restricted by the 
Department of Defense directive from Mr. Wilson’s Office, most 
unfortunately and tragically, in my opinion, in your guided missiles. 
You have been deprived of the IRBM operation, w hich I think is a 
terrible mistake, but that is quite a debate. You have been pegged 
into a certain area of operation. Do you not think, to be consistent, 
that you will be constrained by battle-area surveillance to that system? 
Is the Army not being handcuffed to a certain area now? Is that it? 

General THemer. I have heard or seen no indications whatsoever. 
It would be most inadvisable to attempt to restrict Army area sur- 
veillance when it is such an important thing. It is really the missing 
gap and the missing link right at this time. 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT TRAFFIC CONTROL AND NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


If I may get back to the Army aircraft traffic control and navigation 
system, which you mentioned first, I am not an expert in this field, but 
I believe that the primary factor in this aircraft traffic control system 
is one of area within the armed services; in other words, what part of 
the Army are we talking about? I think what is involved here is 
primarily a lightweight system which we can use and which the Air 
Force would not be interested in and would not be expected to man. 
Colonel Moak, would you comment on that? 

Colonel Moax. That is correct, sir. We are talking here strictly 
about tactical areas, a divisional airfield, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. A very limited battle area. 

Colonel Moak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. This would be transportable stuff? 

Colonel Moax. Transportable and mobile. 

Mr. Fioop. Mobile, transportable basic and primary signals from 
the ground and lights of certain kinds for landing, I suppose—the 
very basic minimum of navigational aids or air traffic control for 
helicopter and 5,000-pound aircraft in the limited battle area, nothing 
else. 

Colonel Moak. That is correct, sir, exactly. In other words, we 
want a capability to move into a new unimproved strip, for example, 
and set up equipment and have planes coming in and landing maybe 
in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. But the Army is not going to set up throughout the 
continental United States its own air traffic control and navigational 
aid systems for its craft? 

Colonel Moax. No, sir; no duplication of anything that the CAA, 
for example, is going todo. This is tactical. 

Mr. Fioop. That whole subject is very touchy currently. 

Page 69: Is that in the classified sheets or in the other? 

Colonel AnsreL. Page 69 is in the other part. 


AAA COMMAND TACTICAL NETWORKS 


Mr. Fioop. On that same subject I see you are talking about 
command tactical networks, different circuits of teletypewriter, 
telephonic, voice, and so on. I think you mentioned this in passing. 
That is the trouble with this kind of presentation. If you are inter- 
rupted when you say something you do not know what you are 
saying 10 minutes later. I do not, anyhow. Is this done by civilian 
contract? Is this a contractual operation with civilian companies or 
what is this all about? Are we running into the same thing here we 
ran into with SAGE? Are you making more contracts with General 
Electric, Western Electric, and Western Union? Are you discriminat- 
ing against anybody else getting in? Can only one company get into 
this act? Why can you not do it yourselves? All of those things. 
Are we getting into the same brawl we got into vis-a-vis the SAGE 
concept? 

General Tuetmer. The question has to do with the teletypewriter 
circuit for the AAA network and how it is handled. It is handled by 
private contract. The question is whether there is any area of dis- 
agreement about it, whether other contractors can get in. This is 
Mr. Muir. 
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Mr. Murr. I am Mr. Muir from the Signal Corps, Department of 
the Army, communications specialists. 

We lease our facilities from both the Bell Telephone System and 
Western Union. These are the two companies we deal with. 

Mr. Fioop. The Bell System and Western Union? 

Mr. Mutr. That is right 

Mr. Fioop, This is all done by contract. You lease this whole 
system. 

Mr. Moutr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these combat operations? Suppose it is the Zone 
of the Interior, continental United States. Is this all combat equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Murr. These are what we call operational circuits. We have 
normal Signal Corps equipment terminating each circuit. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these used interchangeably for civil and commercial 
activities or are these peculiar equipments and circuits and conduits 
that are concerned only with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Murr. These are used only for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. They are constructed by Western Union and by Bell 
under contract? 

Mr. Mutr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Manned by Bell people? 

Mr. Murr. Maintained by Bell people but operated by the military. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the Bell people and the Western Union people the 
only companies in the United States that can do this or who would 
want to do it? Is anybody else interested? Has anybody else ever 
inquired about it who would have the capability of doing it, or is this 
shutout poker? If so, why is it? Do you know? 

Mr. Murr. The Bell System and Western Union are the companies 
from which the communications system are currently procured. There 
is no reason, I believe, why a contract with a similar company within 
the communications business to install a military phone system could 
not be done. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you select Bell and Western Union? Are 
they sacred cows? What is wonderful about them as opposed to 
anybody else, if what you say is true? Why is it their monopoly, 
or is it? 

Mr. Murr. I cannot answer about the monopoly part. I can 
answer that they have facilities in being. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have somebody prepare a statement for the 
record as to why, whatever it is? 

General Turermrer. Why Bell and Western Union are the contractors. 

Mr. Fioop. Because I do not want to see the Army embroiled in 
this whole thing all over again. We went through it with SAGE 
and we are not through with it. This looks to me as though you are 
opening the same door again. I do not want the Army to be accused 
of preferring one company against another. I do not care who does 
it. JI am not interested in any of them. I saw this happen before. 
Let us protect our flanks here. 

ee Tuermer. Yes, sir; we will provide an answer for the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. As well, why could this not be done by the Signal Corps 
people or are our Signal Corps people permitted to participate in this 
thing or are they shut out because of the private contracts? Is this 
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the kind of operation in which we should permit private enterprise 
to work its will? Are we overdoing this business of the Government 
interfering with private business, which makes sense up to a point? 
Is this one of the points or is it not? I would like all those questions 
answered. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OPERATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS FoR USARAACOM 


Within the United States, the Bell System and its parent company, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; the Western Union Telegraph Co., and independent 
telephone companies are franchised by national and State regulatory agencies to 
furnish communication facilities and services. The Department of the Army 
exercises no control over franchising of these communication companies. Each 
of the companies mentioned provides communications in specified areas. For 
instance, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. provide long-line circuits. The remaining companies, including the 
Western Union Co., provide service within boundaries specified by the regulatory 
bodies. It is from these companies that all communications are leased. 

Tariffs for services offered by these companies are established by regulatory 
bodies. Therefore, costs for identical service are comparable. The Department 
of the Army, on the basis of the requirement to be met, contracts for the service 
from the company serving the particular area. Where two companies provide a 
similar service in the same area, such as the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., requests for service are made on an 
equitable basis. 

The communication facilities could be provided by the Signal Corps. It is the 
practice of the Department of the Army, however, to make maximum use of avail- 
able facilities. Military communications facilities are provided as an emergency 
backup to leased facilities or in instances where leased facilities are not available. 
Normally, installation and maintenance is performed under commercial contract 
whereas operation of the system normally is performed by the Army. For the 
Army to provide communication services to meet its total requirement would 
necessitate installation and maintenance of an extensive nationwide communica- 
tion system involving large investments in plant and maintenance personnel. 
This would also place the Army in a position of competing with commercial 
enterprise. 

It is the current policy of the Department of the Army to contract for services 
in the United States from commercial companies. This is dictated by many 
factors including economy of force and manpower utilization as well as other 
assets such as the multiplicity of available communication routes which reduce 
vulnerability to sabotage and acts of God. There is a major liability in that plant 
facilities of the companies in general are located either in or adjacent to important 
target complexes. This situation currently is being remedied by construction 
of bypass facilities by the companies around target complexes. 


USE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT IN ARCTIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fuioop. This is a very unsatisfactory way of trying to handle 
a shotgun operation like this. I am concerned about this business of 
air transport, so I suppose I was unhappy about Army air transport 
of troops and supplies. To determine the feasibility of the use, you 
say, of Army aviation for transport and supply in Arctic operations. 
That is almost selfdefinitive. What kind of transport? Army avia- 
tion only? 

General THetmer. Yes, sir. This would involve a transportation 
helicopter battalion. This exercise is particularly well adapted to a 
test of this type because of the difficulty of getting around up there in 
Alaska. As a matter of fact, that ought to be the ideal country, I 
should think, for the use of helicopters. 
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TRANSPORTATION CORPS TESTS 
LANDING CRAFT RETRIEVER 


Mr. Foon. At page 37 you are talking about landing craft retriever 
tests to cost $5,000. What is new or peculiar about landing craft 
retrievers? Is that something new? We have been using landing 
craft for many, many years. What you do not know, the marines 
can tell you, | hope. What is the gimmick here? 

General THermer. Colonel Lentz, can you handle that? 

Colonel Lentz. Sir, this item was developed to provide a need for a 
piece of equipment that was heavy enough to pick up or recover 
beached or damaged landing craft that are in the vicinity of the beach 
down to a depth of about 6 feet. The prototype which was designed 
resemples pretty much one of these lumber pickers. It goes into the 
water or up on the beach and, by means of grappling:on to the lift 
rings on the landing craft, lifts it up, straightens it out, and brings it 
back for repair. The one which was developed proved to be quite 
successful in lifting landing craft or craft up to about 70 feet long, 
22 feet wide, some 70 tons. But we ran into difficulty in connection 
with the position of the engines. Since each of the four wheels is 
self-propelled, because of the position of the engines and the accessi- 
bility, the item was a little heavy for transportability. It is capable 
of being knocked down and transported by air. Because of the change 
or modifications necessary, this $5,000 appears to be needed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is to retrieve landing craft sunk by enemy or 
other action right off the shore? 

Colonel Lentz. Yes, sir. 


RAILWAY CAR REFRIGERATOR 


Mr. FiLoop. The next item you talk about a railway car refrigerator. 
Why do you not have access to private business for information on a 
matter like that? Refrigerator railway cars are old hat in the United 
States of America and all over the world now. Why do you have to 
think up a $12,000 test? Could you not call up somebody on the 
phone-and ask them something? Understand, I know you can do all 
of these things. I can think up a lot of things I want todo. Why did 
you not eliminate this at your committee level? Certainly this is one 
thing which the civil business world must be expert on and have a 
library of information on; or does it? 

General THEmmer. Colonel Lentz, Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation, will you handle that? 

Colonel Lentz. This item was designed as a requirement for the 
transportability of perishables on broad gage railroads in foreign 
theaters of operation. Actually the item is utilizing the existing com- 
ponents of the 40-ton freight-car fleet in developing the modifications; 
we are using the underframes, the trucks, the brakes, and the couplers 
and bumper arrangements. The modifications include the insulation 
of the cars, ice bunkers, and so forth, to conform with the clearance 
limitations of foreign railroads. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you not done that with any other kind of cars? 
Are you just going to run a train full of refrigerator cars? Have you 
never done that before? We have been using foreign broad gage rail 
lines in a couple of wars. Do we not have some information, some 
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research, some reports, some memoranda out of two wars in Western 
Europe which would give us all the information about clearances and 
broad-gauge lines that we need? Why must we do this all over again 
beeause of a. refrigerator car? What is peculiar about.a refrigerator 
undercarriage? The undercarriage of any kind of car would have 
to be the same. Why this gimmick? Is that not true? There is 
nothing peculiar about the undercarriage of a refrigerator car that 
travels over a broad gage foreign line from A to B and a coal car or 
another freight car. The undercarriage would be identical It had 
better be or you would have a wreck. What are you doing? 

Well, you figure it out and put it in the record. I do not know about 
some of this. 

General THermmeEr. Colonel Lentz, will you prepare a statement 
for the.record, please? 

Colonel Lentz. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RarItbway Car REFRIGERATOR, BG 


The user test of the prototype of the railawy car refrigerator is necessary in 
order to determine whether this item of equipment meets military requirements 
before it can be classified as an item of Army standard equipment. he Army 
requirement is to have an item of equipment that can be knocked down, trans- 
ported in sections, and assembled rapidly under rough field conditions. 

Neither commercial firms nor the military have had sufficient experience with 
this type of equipment to evaluate it in terms of Army’s usage. 

The prototype of the railway car refrigerator, BG is a modification of a 40-ton 
boxcar, knocked down. The design is such that the car including insulation 
panels can be knocked down, transported and assembled in a foreign theater of 
operation in event of mobilization, utilizing a minimum amount of shipping space. 

he car is so designed that it will allow assembly by inexperienced military or 
indigenous personnel. This item conforms to the composite clearance diagram 
limitations for foreign railroads on track gages 56% inches, 60 inches, 63 inches, 
and 66 inches. 


’ 
CARGO HANDLING, SHIPS HOLD 


Mr. Fioop. The next one, cargo handling, ship. Do you mean to 
tell me that MSTS could not give you all the information you want 
on this? Cargo handling, ship’s hold. Why does the Army want to 
get mixed up with the Nav y? Cannot the MSTS tell any terminal 
service company anything they want to know about that, or must 
this be peculiar information for the terminal service company, 
which is an Army outfit? Can this only be obtained by the terminal 
service company? Is the MSTS outfit in a position to give you this 
kind of information? Do we do this work? Why the item of $20,000? 

Colonel Lentz. Sir, this is a mechanized piece of equipment similar 
to what you might call a pilot jack. The Army has the responsibility 
for loading and discharging vessels: The item was developed. to 
increase the speed of loading and unloading. It is a power piece of 
equipment using batteries for power which we believe will facilitate 
or increase the speed of loading or unloading so we can keep up with 
the beach clearance and with the speeds developed in bringing cargo 
into ports. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is very commendable and I am sure it is necessary 
as'a good experiment, but why should the Army do it? Would thts 
not. be of tremendous concern to the profit motive of commercial 
shipping if it is any good at all? Can you ask those people to do it? 
Are they interested in doing that? They are certainly making studies. 
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All of these great shipping lines are being subsidized by the Maritime 
Commission. We build their ships. We advance them money. We 
guarantee their losses. We give them contracts. They have money 
coming out of their ears. y could the vast commercial maritime 
lines of the United States not take $20,000 and figure this out for you? 
Did anybody ever ask them or do you not want to do that? I do 
not know. 

General Tuermer. Is there anything in connection with the system, 
Colonel Lentz, that makes it transportable or suitable for improvised 
ports? Is there anything peculiar about it in that connection? 

Colonel Lentz. Yes, sir. As you may or may not know, the Army 
in conjunction with the other services has been operating on DEW 
line discharge of various vessels up there sometimes under extremely 
bad weather conditions, which calls for us to discharge as fast as we 
can. There are other times when we cannot go into regular ports 
where other types of equipment are available to us. For that reason 
and to increase the capability of the port to work faster this item of 
pilot jack or cargo-handling piece of equipment was developed. 

Mr. FLoop. What has that to do with taking cargo out of the hold 
onto the deck or putting it from the deck to the hold? What dif- 
ference does it make what the port or the weather is? Is that what 
this piece of equipment is? From what it says here, it is for the 
loading and unloading of cargo to and from ships’ holds. Does that 
mean from the hold to the deck and from the deck to the hold? 

Colonel Lentz. It brings the cargo in from the wings of the vessel 
under the hatch where it can be reached with a conventional gear. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. It does not matter whether you are in port or 
offshore at anchor. What has the port to do with it? It does not 
matter what kind of harbor you are in. This is a deck operation; 
is it not? 

Colonel Lentz. No, sir; it is an operation which is used in the hold 
of the ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. This operation and this gadget is to be used on 
the ship; is it not? 

Colonel Lenvz. In the holds. 

Mr. Fuoop. In the hold. So it does not matter where the harbor 
is. That has nothing to do with it; has it? 

Colonel Lentz. Except for the speed of the discharge that might 
be required. 

Mr. Fioop. The speed of the discharge. You have an argument, 
a very thin one. In bad weather in the Arctic, of course, with a 
williwaw coming up, you want to get out of there fast. That has 
value; sure. 

I am sure that you never talked to anybody else about this. You 
just think up these things in the Department of Defense yourselves. 
Of course the commercial people may say ‘Pay us and we will do it” 
or something like that, but someplace, sometime, somewhere when 
—_ think up all these things that are good ideas and you have to 

ave them, and I am for that, I suspect if somebody called up some 
reputable shipping line with the idea, they would be glad to work 
with you and maybe bear the expense. 

General THermer. May I point out that as far as most of these user 
tests are concerned they are equipment which is peculiar to the 
military. I recognize that in this area you are talking about equip- 
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ment which might be appropriate for a commercial concern in which 
they might be interested. 


RAIL SHOP SHELTER 


Mr. Fioop. What is a rail shop shelter, page 39? It is obviously a 
shelter under variable climatic conditions for large locomotives and 
aircraft undergoing maintenance repair. You are testing it for $6,000. 
What do you test? How do you test a rail shop shelter? 

General THermer. If I may suggest an answer here, Mr. Flood, it is 
obviously a question of providing protection and shelter under 
extremely adverse conditions. You will note that 

Mr. FiLoop. You have just restated the question. That is exactly 
what itis. That is the test, but what kind of shelter? What kind of 
a thing is it? Is it canvas? Is it tin? 

Colonel Lentz. No, sir; it is a knocked-down metal building that is 
bolted together, transportable knocked down, bolted together. 

Mr. Fioop. It must be pretty big. 

Colonel Lentz. Yes, sir. It is quite sizable. There are different 
sizes, of course. In this particular case we tested the building in 
connection with some of the DEW line operations, where they used 
it to house and protect equipment and made it possible to maintain 
vessels like landing craft and trucks and other pieces of equipment 
under extreme weather conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should it be metal? Is that desirable? Is that 
not expensive? What is the thinking on that? Why did they pick 
metal? They must have eliminated other things. They did, I am 
sure. Somebody did not just say, “Let us use metal.” Will you 
explain, now or when you feel like it, why metal? 

General Tuemmer. I would suggest that the available metals are 
light, durable, tough, and can withstand shipment and climatic 
changes very readily. Colonel Lentz, will you provide an explanation 
of why this dartiouler shelter utilizes metal? 

Colonel Lentz. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





Ratt SHop SHELTER 


During transportation operations on the northern portion of the Greenland 
Icecap, the lack of a building suitable for providing shelter for mechanics inter- 
fered with their efforts to maintain and repair heavy equipment such as bull- 
dozers and cranes, etc. 

The Army engineer was requested to provide a portable-type building which 
could be utilized as a vehicle maintenance shop. The Army engineer had de- 
signed a prefabricated panel-type building known as a rail shop shelter which 
could be erected by troops or indigenous labor. The test is considered necessary 
because it provides a means of determining the suitability of this type of portable 
building to meet the requirements of subzero temperatures and extreme condi- 
tions of wind and weather. 

The building was constructed of metal for the following reasons: 

(a) Experience has demonstrated that wooden buildings have a limited storage 
life and could not be prestocked to meet immediate mobilization needs. 

(b) Wooden frame buildings are more susceptible to shipping damages. 

(c) Wooden buildings are more susceptible to destruction by fire in northern 
areas due to lack of fire-fighting facilities and extreme cold. 

(d) Canvas and similar type buildings cannot be used due to the high wind 
blast and destructive effect of wind-driven snow. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Mr. Fioop. There are all kinds of fascinating things here that you 
are suggesting. On page 46 you want some money to test fire extin- 
guishers. Have we not reached the point that we can stop testing 
fire extinguishers? Do we not know enough about fire extinguishers? 
What is peculiar about this one? 

General THemmeR. Major Gott from the Office of Chief Engineers 
will testify. 

Major Gorr. These new fire extinguishers, which are under procure- 
ment now and will be up for test in 1958, utilize bromotrifluorecarbon , 
fire extinguisher fluid which is proving to be a’much better. agent. for 
extinguishing fires quickly. Also we can use smaller extinguishers 
than we have in the past. 


LARGE ARMY AVIATION HANGAR 


Mr. Fioop. On the top of 47 you have $8,000 for a large Army 
aviation hangar. Do not tell me that in this year of 1957 we have to 
test an aviation hangar. Do you mean to tell me that, after all the 
years since the Wright Brothers down to last night, the Air Force 
could not give you a little barroom gossip about a hangar? Do you 
want to go for 8 grand to test an Army hangar? What is péculiar 
about an Army aviation hangar? 

Major Gort. This hangar, sir, is a reerectable hangar. It can be 
torn down, transported, and reerected in other areas. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the Air Force not ever have one like this? Did 
not the British have one or the French have one? Are you just think- 
ing up one to do this? Did you ever try to find out if anybody else 
ever knew about this? 

Major Gorr. I do not know whether anybody else has dene it. 
Not to my. knowledge; sir. 

Colonel Bono. Colonel Bobo, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, Department of the Army. We had the same 
question in Army aviation. We asked, Why don’t we use something 
that the Navy or Air Force has used in past years? We found that the 
Engineer Corps was developing a series or family of interchangeable 
type buildings. The Butler-type hangar, for example, the round-type 
hangar—you have probably seen many in your travels around air- 
bases—is usable mainly for just aircraft. They lose a lot of storage 
space on the side because of the sloping sides. In this case they are 
developing a completely new family of buildings in which the parts 
are interchangeable and the buildings are usable for other purposes. 
They are coming up with a family of buildings to be used not only for 
Army aviation, but for storage, hospitals, or anything else they might 
want to use it for; not particularly for hospitals but for many other 
purposes besides just aviation. 

Mr. Fioop. I am the No. 1 Army air-arm boy. I started out with 
you a long time ago. I hope you go to 10,000 pounds and up in the 
morning. I am for you a thousand percent. You are like all these 
fly boys. I do not blame the Air Force for breathing down your 
necks because, knowing you as I know you, if you get your nose under 
this tent you will take them over, too, which is all right with me. 
But the only thing is, I do not want you to start out on this dollar 
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business. You are going to come in here now. Watch them, Mr. 
Miller. This Army air crowd will be taking over. Now they want 
trick hangars. 

Colonel Boso. We found it was cheaper to use this type of inter- 
changeable family building than to try to rehabilitate the old Butler- 
type hangars. 

Mtr. FLoop. Just so we know. It was just an accident I turned 
over that page and saw it. I think half of them are sitting there, 
Mr. Miller, hoping I go by the next three. That is what is bad about 
this. Iam just pic king these out of the hat. It is not an intelligent 
examination. 

General Tuermer. We are very glad to have you take a good look 
at it. 

General Lawton. If you will notice, the money requirements here 
are generally quite limited, Mr. Flood. For example, on the test of 
that hangar, the money is for the materials, the lumber and concrete 
for the footings for the building. The building has been procured. 
Just a small amount of money is needed by the aviation people to put 
the hangar up some place and see if it is sutiable for use by the avia- 
tion people. 

Mr.'Fioop. There: are so many of these items that I just wonder 
why this could not have been absorbed or why somebody else could 
not have done it for you in some other branch of the service without 
spending anything for it if more than a mild effort had been made to 
have that done. 


WINTERIZED CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Winterized construction equipment, $3,500. That is not much, 
but has not the Navy done anything on the winterizing of construction 
equipment? After all of these expeditions of Admiral Byrd to the 
South Pole and these other people to the North Pole, after we have 
been up in Alaska for a long time, which makes the Russians very sad, 
and we have been up in Canada and the islands off the coast—Green- 
land—for a long time, in all those generations when I think it has been 
just as cold up there as it was this morning up there, why has not some- 
body got into this? Now we want to worry about a belated winteriz- 
ing of construction equipment. Why? 

Major Gort. I am Major Gott from the Corps of Engineers, sir. 
I believe I can answer that question. A good deal of w ork has been 
done toward the winterization of not only construction equipment 
but many other types of equipment. However, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has a unique problem in the types of equipment which it pro- 
cures. Basically it procures commercial-type tractors and graders. 
The engines, the mountings, the design pretty much of the tractors 
and construction equipment change within manufacturers’ serial 
numbers and of course among different manufacturers. You do not 
have the same engines or the same type of engines. This equipment 
is now being procured with the integral winterization systems already 
installed by a set of specifications. It is built in by the manufacturer. 
We want to test this equipment which already has been procured for 
a complete cycle in Alaska. In other words, we started out in Sep- 
tember to test four pieces of equipment. That test will carry on 
until next September. We want to test it in the summertime as well 
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as in the wintertime to determine the amount of maintenance re- 
quired, whether the equipment can be used successfully during the 
construction season. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure, Major, that everything you have said is 
recise and exact. You did not make it up for fun. But we have 
een using this kind of equipment for a long time for the same purposes 

in the same Army and in the same area. Why has it suddenly become 
a problem? 

Major Gort. It has not suddenly become a problem. It has 
always been a problem, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And now we are finally going to do something about 
it; is that it? 

Major Gorr. We have been doing something about it for many 
years. First we had kits. A kit developed to fit one tractor will not 
fit another tractor. It is a question of logistics. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think it is about time that you long- 
haired boys in the Engineering Corps, who are very proud of all that 
gobbledygook you go through down there, in all the years that we 
have been using trucks in the Arctic and in cold weather, should have 
solved this problem instead of fooling around? That sounds to me 
like trying to straighten it out in a cellar. You have a kit, and that 
is no good. You try something else, and that is no good. For 50 
years we have been worrying about winterizing Army trucks and 
now we are going to try something else. That makes everybody look 
awfully bad. 

Major Gort. As I attempted to point out, sir, the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ problem is unique, because we use basic commercial equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. What else have you ever used? 

Major Gorr. That is all we have ever used. 

Mr. Fioop. Then why is it unique? It is the same problem. 

Major Gorr. We do not have the same problem that Ordnance 
has. Ordnance can develop a winterization kit for a jeep, and it can 
be taken off and put onto another jeep. That is not true in Corps 
of Engineers equipment. That is why we are going to the manufac- 
turer with a set of specifications. He builds the tractor with the 
winterization set init. We order only enough of those to provide for 
the people in the Arctic, the requirements in the Arctic areas. How- 
ever, this equipment must work in the wintertime and in the summer- 
time. In Alaska the summers are warm. ‘The construction season 
begins around May and goes through until October. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand, but you have had this problem before. 
I am just disappointed that we are still limping around with it. This 
will not work. In 2 years there will be another problem 96 where 
somebody else will try it. You ought to—I was not going to use that 
word—you ought to finalize one of these things sooner or later. 

General THErmer. This is a test of a new piece of equipment, is it 
not, Colonel? It is not a new concept. 

Mr. FLoop. A new piece of equipment? It is just some commercial 
truck they are going to buy. This is stock stuff off the floor they are 
buying. It meets certain Army specifications. 

General Tueimer. As I read it, it is 4 items, 3 tractors and a grader; 
this is for the maintenance of these test items, $175 per month. 

Major Gorr. That is correct. 
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General THermer. The amount requested is not for the winteriza- 
tion of this equipment or for the procurement of equipment. It is for 
maintenance of it through the tests. 

Major Gort. That is correct. The tests are going on with present 
equipment. 

Colonel ANnsEL. To see how it stands up and what modifications are 
required. 

Major Gort. This is to maintain the equipment during the dura- 
tion of the test. 

Mr. Fioop. No place in all this operation of the Army engineers 
could they have absorbed $3,500? My! 

General THermer. I do not believe it is a question of being able 
to absorb $3,500. When you begin trying to absorb too much, pretty 
soon you have spent more than your paycheck. 

Mr. Fioop. You have reached a point of saturation in your absorp- 
tion process in the Army engineers? I'll bet. That is your story. 
You better stick to it. Don’t be talked out of it. 

General Tuetmer. It is good business to get the money that you 
require for a particular purpose, and that is, of course, the purpose 
of requests such as this. 

Mr. Fioop. I have my doubts, but that is why I am on this side 
of the table, I suppose. 

Mr. Mituer. On the other hand, if you do not justify the little 
ones and justify only the big ones, then you might be criticized for 
not telling the whole story. So you are wrong either way you do it. 

General Lawton. That is correct, Mr. Miller. We get in a quan- 
dary on some of these things. There is no question that we could 
take the $3,500 and the $40,000 and these $10,000 items and add on 
half a million dollars some place in here and hide it. Maybe we made 
a mistake in laying all these things out. However, we feel the com- 
mittee is entitled to know and should be informed of these items. 

Mr. FLoop. General Lawton is the budget officer. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Miller, do you have some questions? 
Mr. Miuter. I do not have too many. 


COMPARISON OF EXERCISE PROGRAMS FOR 1957 AND 1958 


General, I remember your giving us a full presentation of the field 
exercises and related programs designed for the coming fiscal year. 
Do I gather that they are in about the same or go to about the same 
extent, and have the same relation to the overall picture that they 
had in the last year or two? Is it about on the same scale or is it 
speeded up? 

General Tuermer. There is some increase in field exercises, Mr. 
Miller. I would not compare them with 1956 because the picture 
was thrown out of focus—as a basis of comparison—because there was 
a large exercise, that year. 
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In 1957 it is comparable except for the fact that we had to make 
some modification in the 1957 program, as we pointed out yesterday. 
There is an increase in 1958 which represents primarily the fact that 
we feel that there is a need for additional field exercises for our reor- 
ganized divisions. There are four divisional field exercises, as you 
noted. They are All American, Eagle Wing, Red Rock, and Strong 
Arm for the Armored Division. Another significant increase in the 
field exercises program in 1958 would be Exercise Cold Bay, which 
is the reenforcement of Alaska by elements of our troops at Fort 
Lewis. A comparable exercise for 1957 was Northern Light, which, 
as was stated yesterday, had to be canceled last December and for 
which we estimated funds at $263,000. This estimate for Northern 
Light was considerably in error. The budget estimate for Cold Bay 
is $1.5 million. 


EFFECT OF NEW CONCEPTS OF TACTICS AND ATOMIC WEAPONS ON 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuer. Field exercises have a dual function, do they not? 
At least there are two important aspects. One is for the training of 
the troops that take part and the other might be classified as develop- 
ment of experience in new concepts of tactics and the handling of 
new weapons? 

To what extent is your program of training expanding to fit into 
the concept of the new type of warfare that would be necessary in the 
event of the use of atomic weapons? 

General THermer. There are several respects in which our training 
and exercises are expanding. That is, to employ, to test, to prove and 
to improve our tactical concept of the atomic battlefield and atomic 
war. All these field exercises, and command post exercises will con- 
template, and have as an inherent part of them, the employment of 
atomic weapons, both offensively and defensively. 

As you noted yesterday, each of these field exercises includes several 
troop tests of various formations which are part of our new organiza- 
tion, such as the battle group. All of these exercises will employ the 
so-called atomic tactics, that is, it recognizes the necessity for dis- 

ersion and operation on wide fronts and the other considerations which 
lead the army to adopt a new divisional organization. In addition, 
in the user test area which is a part of 2010.2, the general subject of 
field exercises that would include user tests as 1 of the 3 categories I 
spoke of, there is also considerable testing of new organizational and 
new tactical concepts to prove and to improve them. 

Mr. Miter. In connection with the rather radical change in the 
proposed organization of both the infantry and the airborne division, 
it will be necessary, will it not, to use troops with that table of organ- 
ization in the field before you can fully evaluate it? In other words, 
you have to make an actual test, do you not, under as near as possible 
combat conditions in order to really know what the effectiveness of 
the new concept is going to be? Up to now it is purely on paper, is 
it not? 

General Tuermer. That is quite true. There has been some test- 
ing done of the new airborne division organization with the 101st Air- 
borne. The conclusions with regard to the 101st are what I call pre- 
liminary at this time. The people who are doing the testing have 
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drawn some tentative conclusions, but they are not ready to really 
consider them firm or to make any recommendations based on them. 
You are entirely correct about the necessity for trying out a new 
organization and these new organizations of ours do need testing. 
In other words, they are sound in concept. They are based on either 
equipment which is available and capabilities that we know we have; 
still, when you get out and operate with battle groups separated, you 
are using a new, enlarged part, signal equipment based on a new con- 
cept of signal communications not radically different, but somewhat 
different and there is a great dependence on radio. It does demand 
cons:derable testing before the pie is ready to eat. 

Mr. Miter. You have to use a changed system of communications, 
but it brings about different logistical problems and all down the line, 
does it not? If you put the five-pronged divisions in the field as 
compared to what has been standard; is that true? 

General Tuermer. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is almost necessary, is it not, to get on with the 
testing as quickly as possible before we change everything overnight? 

General Tuetmer. There is no question about it. There really is 
an urgency to it. We recognize, as General Taylor explained it to the 
full subcommittee downstairs, the necessity for having this reorganiza- 
tion at this time and the aspects and the ‘considerations that led him 
to make the decision. That is why it was necessary. 

Mr. Mitier. Would it not involve also a great deal of training? 
As I picture this situation, there would not necessarily be too much 
change involved in respect to basic training, the school of the soldier, 
patrols, and things of that sort, but when you get into higher unit 
training, the battalion, and higher, does not this new concept involve 
almost a complete revision of manuals and standard procedures with 
respect to almost every sort of tactical situation? 

General Tuemer. It surely will with regard to the tactics involved 
in regard to the battalion and higher. For company tactics and lower, 
I think probably not. The same might not be true, however, of the 
artillery, because, as you know, we now have a different, basically 
different, artillery organization as a part of these divisions. The 
artillery, generally speaking, is going to be less centralized than the 
artillery in our previous units, or what we sometimes call current 
organizations. ‘There is an urgency to getting on with this testing 
to see how good they are, what changes have to be made to get people 
instructed in them, and to become accustomed to them. 

Mr. Miter. In addition to that, you have to write in procedures 
for handling all of the new weapons, do you not? The problem of a 
battalion commander, or a group commander, or whatever the new 
organization is above ‘the battalion lev el, that will have to be guided 
by a set of yardsticks or formula? That i is, commanders will have to 
be guided by or be familiar with an approved way of handling the 
tools with which they are to work? 

General THetmer. There is no question about it. As the battle- 
group commander finds himself trying to handle—and I believe 
handling successfully—more infantry companies, that presents a new 
problem to him. Our concept of a meeting engagement, of course, 
means that he will have to assume a new approach to that. He will 
have a greater problem in the deployment of his type of group than 
the battalion commander has in the deployment of 3 rifle companies 
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or 3 rifle commanders would have in the deployment of their units. 
The artillery presents a different problem, both from the point of 
view of artillery and from the point of view of the supporting com- 
mander. In this case, I think, the battle-group commander, with 
more and greater weapons at his disposal, plus atomic bursts that he 
is going to be able to get from an Honest John, is going to have a 
different problem. He has a considerably greater weapon available 
to him than he ever had before. It requires considerable broadening 
of our thought and raising our horizons to take that into considera- 
tion and into account in the employment, effective employment, of 
our battle groups. 
ARMY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Miuuer. It seems to me that, if you are making such a radical 
change in divisional organizations, there would have to be a tre- 
mendous volume of work correlated to it in the courses in the various 
Army schools. It seems to me that they would all have to be changed 
to fit the new type of organization. You would have security prob- 
lems and approved solutions to nearly any type of unit problem that 
goes above the battalion level. It seems to me that you would have 
to have many revisions, because a commander, or the student in a 
school, will have an entirely different pack of cards to play with. 

One of my criticisms of the Army in the past was that for many 
years it used for schooling what I referred to as horse-and-buggy 
problems when the Army had motor vehicles. For a number of years 
we studied problems calling for horse-drawn equipment when anybody 
in his right mind knew that the next war would be carried on with 
motor vehicles, as it was, in fact, when war did come. 

Are you going to be up to date on this, or will students still go on 
working out problems of the last-war type, while the equipment and 
weapons with which they would have to work would be different in 
any future engagement? 

General Tuermer. Well, the combat arms schools, which come in 
the next program, I think, are one of the stanchest parts of the Army. 
The combat arms schools are really the agencies that have been re- 
sponsible for the development of the techniques that were successful 
in World War II. That goes for a considerably broader area than 
techniques. I would say tactics. The combat arms schools are a 
great resource, as far as the Army is concerned. There is very little 
to worry about there. 

Mr. Miter. I share your very high regard for the Army schools. 
I have attended some of them and am familiar with others. I think 
they have done a magnificent job over the years. I am curious to 
know right now, if you know, are Benning, Sill, and places like that, 
handling problems of the Pentomic organization or are they still in- 
structing on the basis of our current TO’s and TE’s. 

General Tuermer. I can assure you that, 2 years ago, Mr. Miller, 
we were working on these new tactics, dispersed formations, extended 
frontages, and using atomic weapons in exercises and a very complete 
and active consideration of them. The schools—that is where our 
tactics and techniques apply largely and are written and devised—are 
completely up to date. I do not think we have anything to worr 
about as far as the schools are concerned. I would be very much 
surprised if we had any difficulty there. 
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REVISION OF MANUALS 


Mr. Miuurr. Will you not have to print a lot of new manuals? 

General THermer. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Mutter. When do you expect to get around to it? 

General THermer. They are already being revised. I cannot tell 
you what the schedule is right now, but I am sure that everybody 
throughout the entire training system is working rapidly on the revi- 
sion of our tactics and techniques. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is quite a task, just of itself. Is work being 
done on all of the various manuals to make them conform to the new 
setup? 

General THurmnr. Yes. 


MANEUVER AREAS 


Mr. Mituer. What does the new concept of tactics and, therefore, 
field exercises, do with respect to space in which to maneuver? Has 
it been a problem? Do you need more area to work out one of these 
maneuvers than you have needed in the past? 

General THermer. The frontages that we contemplate have in- 
creased from those that we used in World War II. By and large, 
this is true of Korea. If we played a full-scale exercise, I suppose 
that there might be an increase needed in the area. Frankly, I 
have not heard a requirement for expanding any particular area to 
permit the employment of our new field exercises or troop testing or 
school operations. I am sure that our requirements for areas would 
not reduce because of these frontages and increased depths of the 
contemplated area for our forces and our formations beginning with 
the battle group and going to the divisions or to the corps of an 
Army requiring Pentomic battlefields. 

Mr. Miter. I believe that last year we were told that it was con- 
templated to make the Louisiana area a more or less permanent 
maneuver area. Is that being used this year? 

General THEetmer. It is being used. It is being used right now for 
King Cole which began last week and will continue until the end of 
the month. 

EXPANSION OF EXERCISE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. It is fair to state, is it not, that at least at the present 
time you have the need for field exercises on a large scale perhaps 
more than would be the case year in and year out when the Army 
was not going through the transition in structure that it is going on 
now, and that it is particularly essential to your program right at this 
time? 

General THermer. There is no question about it, Mr. Miller. That 
is completely correct. With our reorganized divisions they are very 
badly needed both because of other considerations that you brought 
out in testing these organizations and to make sure that they are 
sound and that we find out if there are bugs in them. Even if we 
did not have that aspect, the fact that these divisions have reorganized 
would make it essential that we get them out on maneuvers where 
they get a chance to completely familiarize themselves with all aspeets 
of it. In addition, of course, as I mentioned before, we have Cold 
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Bay coming up in 1958, which is the reinforcement of Alaska and that 
is an exercise that is very important. 


COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS DURING REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Mier. How soon do you think that you will be able to say 
that you have at least converted a subshential bait of your divisions 
to the new organization and that they are sufficiently tested and 
backed up with experience and manuals and all that, to have actually 
effected the change? 

General Tuermer. Strictly from a reorganizational point, and to 
avoid any question of classification, the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force Journal along this line about 2 or 3 days ago, I think, said that 
within the next 2 years, approximately, that would be done. As far 
as the change having been completed, the reorganization and the 
training, of course that will require some time. I do not think there 
is any question about any jeopardy to our combat readiness. We feel 
completely confident that we can take the field now or any time and 
we are ready to go into any kind of action without loss of effectiveness. 

Mr. Muuer. In other words, you will stagger these changes? You 
will keep most of the old divisions intact as you reorganize a few at a 
time, I assume. You will maintain combat readiness one way or 
another except in 1 or 2 divisions changing at that particular time; 
is that right? 

General THermer. The schedule is staggered and within the 
division the organization can be staggered; it depends very much on 
the resources of the commander concerned, most of whom have been 
pretty resourceful individuals. Actually, I would expect very little 
reduction in combat effectiveness during the period of reorganization. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN EFFECTING MAJOR CHANGES 


Mr. Mituer. But it is really a rather staggering task to make a 
change like that; is it not, General? Is it not something that is not 
as easy as it might sound when you say we are going to have 5 groups 
instead of 3 regiments, or whatever it may be? 

General Tuermrr. That is quite true, both from an operational 
and a tactical point of view, and from an administrative point of view. 

Mr. Miter. It means that you have to have entirely different 
data on all movements. How many vehicles are necessary to trans- 
port what? You have to have an entirely different setup for logistics 
and the commanders of all the units have to get used to different 
standards, different staff organizations, and different methods of 
handling troops in the field or anywhere else. It is quite a task; is it 
not? 

General Toxrmer. There is no question about it. It is quite a 
task, not only the planning factors that you mention, but also the com- 
mander must become accustomed to handling additional units in 
combat. The group commander has to recall that he has a difference 
in artillery support, where it comes from, how he gets it, and there is a 
considerable change in that particular area. 

Mr. Mituer. From an actual tactical standpoint, while of course 
every commander has his own ideas for use of standard organizations 
that we have had in the past, any well trained troop leader has a sort of 
a rule of thumb to guide him about where he would locate his various 
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installations, about what sort of a front be would cover, about what 
he should keep in reserve, and so on? Now, you suddenly present 
him with an entirely new setup and with no past experience factor to 
decide whether he should have an advance handnusrioes here or an 
ammunition dump there. It must be a pretty huge problem? 

General TuErmer. There is a problem there. There is no question 
about it. It may be more of a problem for our older officers than our 
younger officers, who have been phased into this over a period of 
years. We have been experimenting and utilizing these tactics on a 
test basis over in Germany and in the war games and the battle 
exercises such as the command-post exercises, and in the manuevers. 
We have done this as much as 3 years ago. 

Mr. Miuurr. Did you experimentally change organizations to fit 
the new concept, or did you do it with the old divisional organization? 

General THrmmer. We used those exercises with our old organiza- 
tion and using new tactical concepts both war games and CPX’s 
and maneuvers. 

Mr. Miuurr. You feel that the schools and plans and training are 
keeping up with the change and that will not be a serious problem? 

General Tuermer. I do not have any doubt whatsoever, Mr. 
Miller. The schools are very flexible; they are on their toes; and as, 
far as what we teach them in the schools is concerned, they probably 
are going to be right up in the front of the whole Army. As far as 
the entire Army is concerned, I am sure that they are going to take 
this new organization and adopt it with a minimum of trouble. 
Obviously, we expect to realize considerable advantages from it, or 
we would not have gone for the concept in the first place. I think it 
is going to be a definite forward step, and I do not anticipate that we 
are going to run into any real great problems in connection with it as 
far as the organization is concerned, or as far as accustoming people 
to use it. 

Mr. Miuuer. You feel that you will take it in stride? In other 
words, the Army will do as it usually does when it faces a situation 
where the chips are down? 

General Tuermer. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 


NUMBER OF ARMY PERSONNEL IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. About how many United States Army personnel are in 
Korea, or were in Korea in fiscal year 1956? 

About how many would there be at the present time? 

Would it be fair to say that there were more in fiscal 1956 than there 
are currently? 

Colonel ANsEL. I am sure of that, but I would not want to make a 
guess? 

General TuErmer. I do not believe that there would be—this is 
speculation, Mr. Ford—I do not believe there would be a great change 
between 1956 and 1957. Could we get that information for you? 

Mr. Forp. I raised the point because it was my feeling that we had 
been scaling down our forces in Korea to some extent comparing fiscal 
1956 to what you had in 1957 and what you contemplete in 1958. 
Yet, your Korean Service Corps numbers do not show very much vari- 
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ation. In fiscal 1956 it was a man-year strength of 7,073; in fiscal 
1957, man-year strength of 6,700. 

General THermer. I would have to get the actual figures on Korea 
to comment further on that. As I say, I cannot imagine a great deal 
of reason for an appreciable change in Korea, because there was not a 
great change in the overall strength of the Army. I do not think there 
is any significance in the change in 1956 and 1957. 

Colonel AnsEx. I might say that the planning figure for fiscal year 
1959 for the Korean Service Corps is 6,000 so that there will be some 
phased adjustments in fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN KOREAN SERVICE CORPS AND KOREAN 
AUGMENTATION TO UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that there ought to be a relation- 
ship between our strength and your Korean strength service corps. 
I had the feeling that there was some scaling down in the size of our 
forces which would lead you to believe that there ought to be a cor- 
ee reduction in the size of the Korean Service Corps. 

' eneral THetmer. That would certainly be one aspect of the prob- 
em. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful to show what the Korean 
Service Corps does and what the difference is, if any, between that 
organization and the KATUSA organization. 

General THermer. Shall I read this for the record? 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to explain the difference 
between the KATUSA and the Korean Service Coron if there is any 
difference. 

Colonel E1rcuen. I do not know what that is, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May we have an explanation of that for the record? 

Colonel ANsEx. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 


KorEAN AUGMENTATION TO UNITED STATES ARMY AND KOREAN SERVICE Corps 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Korean Augmentation to United States Army (KATUSA) are members of the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) Army assigned to and actually performing duty with 
United States Army units. These personnel are paid by the ROK Army but fed, 
clothed, and housed from United States facilities. They are combat soldiers per- 
forming the same mission as a United States soldier. The use of such personnel 
facilitates the training of personnel for the ROK Army and reduces the overall 
requirement for United States personnel to perform combat type, support type 
and housekeeping type duties in Korea. 

The Korean Service Corps (KSC) is composed of civilian laborers who volunteer 
under Korean law for duty with the corps. The organization, commanded by 
officers of the Republie of Korea Army, provides labor support for United States 
Army units in areas where other indigenous labor is not readily available. The 
corps works on roads, construction and fortification projects, and in supply dumps 
in isolated areas. 


Mr. Forp. I am not too sure myself now what the fundamental 
difference is between the Korean Service Corps and the KATUSA 
organization. 

r. Mruuer. Is the Korean Service Corps a sort of pioneer troop 
outfit or unit? The units that do maintenance work or what? 

General Tuximer. They are primarily labor troops. May I read 
the explanation on page 67? 
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Mr. Mixer. | just read that; that is why I asked you. It did not 
quite tell what. It told what they did, but I was not quite clear from 
reading that whether they were organized i in companies, battalions, or 
whether they were, as I say, like one of our old pioneer regiments that 
did line-of-communications work. How are they organized? 

Colonel Wuittrey. They are essentially labor troops. They are 
assigned to American units, at least the military personnel. 

Mr. Mituer. I understand that, but are they administered as 
units themselves? Are they administered at platoons, companies, or 
what? 

Colonel Wuitrtrey. As companies, but not as fighting organizations. 
In other words, they do not have a tactical organization. 

Mr. Mitier. Do they do road work? 

Colonel Wuittry. They do road work and such things as that. 
Any type of labor work there is. 

Mr. Miter. In our own outfit in World War I we had what we 
called pioneer regiments. They were not exactly engineers but they 
did road work along the lines I described. 

Colonel Wuirtey. These are labor-type personnel. 

Mr. Miuuer. He has a certain role in a particular squad or mission? 

Colonel Wuitiey. Yes sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. These people are labor troops? 

Colonel Wait ey. Yes, sir. 

General THermer. May I ask Colonel Yakshe to speak to that? 

Colonel Yaksue. We had the KATUSA right in the organization 
as part of our unit. I had 100 of them in my battalion. ‘They were 
trained right along with the American units and then after a period 
of time they were taken out and formed new Korean divisions as 
fighting troops. The others are strictly labor battalions. 

“Mr. Forp. Are we limiting our questions here to tac tical forces? 

General THEermER. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. We are not into the actual school training? 

General THEImER. Program 2000, tactical forces. is what we are 
discussing now. We are not up to 2100. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA, DIRECTED EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. 1 think it would be helpful for the record to duplicate 
what appeared in the record on page 588 of last year’s hearings. If 
there have been any revisions in fiscal 1957 program as set forth there, 
it ought to be explained in the new chart. 

General Tuemmer. We have that already. 

Colonel ANsEL. We will supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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(See p. 424 for comparative workload data and cost factors.) 


STATUS OF ARMY DIRECTED EXERCISE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be most beneficial if you would show 
the status of fiscal year 1957 Army directed exercise program in com- 
parison with the chart on page 602 of last year’s hearing. 

Colonel Ercuen. We also have that available. 

(The requested information may be found on p. 463.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritxy. General, is there anything further in regard to program 
2000 that you would like to add? 

General Turermer. No, sir; there is nothing that I could add to this. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much then. We will now pass on to 
program 2100. 

TratninG ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project—operation and maintenance, Army—2100 Training 








activities 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year of Dee. 31, fiscal year 
1956 1957 1956 1958 
cerry errr | | SASS [|S fsa 
| 

2110 | Operation of schools____.........-..---- $131, 339, 692 | $149, 992, 100 $78, 925, 131 $169, 520, 000 
2120 | United States Military Academy-_._---- 8, 935, 138 9, 437, 000 4,941, 848 10, 638, 000 
2130 | Training at civilian institutions. .---__.- 684, 989 3, 232, 000 2, 327, 863 "© 9,°056,'000 
2140 | Miscellaneous training.__._..._.......-- 23, 741, 326 24, 163, 900 9, 447, 869 25, 329, 000 
2150 | Training devices and publications. .---- 23, 804, 099 29, 573, 000 11, 560, 734 32, 757, 000 
Total program 2100_.........-..-- 188, 505, 244 | 216,398,000 | 107, 203, 445 247, 300, 000 





Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 





Actual, fiscal} Estimate, | Actual as of | Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956] fiscal year 








1957 * 1958 
Total as shown above. .--.........------.- $188, 505, 244 | $216, 398,000 | $107, 203,445 | $247,300,000 
ivr scgdieckseestiesede 5, 496, 574 9, 767,000 |.-...-- ‘ 9, 800, 000 
TE tin icn <cipadiee+souedoccn brelibarbieuncos}sbasingcanUbee 5, 318, 668 a ae 
Os Saccbdccncctibthnnssbaeteeds 194, 001, 818 226, 165, 000 112, 522, 113 257, 100, 000 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (Direct OBLIGATIONS) 


Section 1. Personnel requirements 








Estimate 


| | 
| Actual, fiscal |___ 
|» year 1956 

| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 





panne nn en nes 
Military personnel (average number) --...........------------ 32, 470 | 31, 720 31,7 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions..............-.----------- 10, 567 10, 984 10, 984 
Average number of all employees- -......--...--.--------- 10, 275 10, 472 10, 486 
Number of employees at end of year. -.-....-..-------------| 10, 284 10, 586 10, 586 
Personal service obligation peuidhsinnnituciag bibveanlintecawate | $45, 755, 501 $46, 308, 000 $46, 457, 000 
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SECTION 2, EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


1. Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.’’ 


2. Contribution to retirement fund $2,870,000. 


Section 2. Personnel paid from reimbursements 





Estimate 





Actual, fiscal 


year 1956 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1957 1958 
ane [- mpage 
Civilian personnel: | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.__...........-- 64 64 4 
Average number of all employees----............-..------ 64 4 b+ 
Personal service obligations. ....................-.-.....-. $264, 186 $275, $275, 000 





























Estimate 
Project | Actual fiscal | 
or sub- Title | year 1956 
project Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 
9110. 1,....,3. Combat arms aobeola.. :... chee ssc siti. $14, 204,884 | $16,055, 000 $20, 559, 000 
2110.2.___.| Service schools (except medical) - 27, 609,776 | 30, 535, 800 33, 020, 000 
2110.3_... ee (including Command and General | 1, 916, 492 | 2, 090, 300 | 2, 174, 000 
Staff College). 
2110.4_...} Other sebools (including language) __......-.-..-.-- 8, 022, 105 8, 082, 000 8, 465, 000 
2110.9._..| Operation and maintenance of facilities.........__- ”, 586, 435 93, 229, (000 | 105, 302, 000 
TI ihc hice sacs 131, 339, , 692 | 149, 992, 100 | 169, 520, 000 
— — a rae xin eeemengetialiiaiabeein 
2120.1....| United States Military Academy direct costs.___-- 3, 132, 621 | 3, 20, 000 4, 663, 000 
2120.9....| United States Military Academy, cost of opera- 5, 802, 517 5, 617, 000 | 5, 975, 000 
tion and maintenance of facilities. 

GUNG TIO nos dhs. hood cesa. dbl 8, 935, 138 9, 437, 000 10, 638, 000 
2130.0....| Training costs at civ ilian institutions...._______- 684, 989 3, 232, 000 | 9, 056, 000 
2140.0._..| Miscellaneous training costs_- sabposetest edi 23, 741, 326° | 24, 163, 900 | 25, 329, 000 
2150.1....| Training devices and publications_.__- Bw 13, (364, 9 988 | | TT 581, 000 | ~~ 47, 734, 00 000 
2150.9. _..| Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities_ 10, 439,111 | 13, 992, 000 | 15, 023, 000 
Subtotal 2150_.. ..._.-.- tase ee 23, 804, 099 29, 573, 000 32, 757, 000 
Dib tis. LAA | 188, 505, 244 | 216, 398,000 | 247, 300, 000 


COMBAT ARMS SCHOOLS 


General THEmmER. Program 2100 is summarized on pages 101 and 
102. That summary may be of more interest after we have run through 
this list of component accounts in the program, so I will pass on now 
to page 103 and 104. On page 104 we have account 2110.1, ‘Combat 
Arms Schools.” 

The first-item on this chart is a graphic presentation of the resident 
training load for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 of five Combat Arms 
Schools and a consolidation of the officers’ candidate training. 

The left portion of the horizontal bar in red on the chart before 
you represents the training load supporting the active Army. The 
right portion represents the training load of the Reserve Forces Act 
personnel. In the Armor School the estimated increase in 1958 
over 1957 is all in RFA training. The same conditions obtains in 
the Artillery and Guided Missiles School. In the Antiaircraft and 
Guided Missiles school there is a 55-percent increase for fiscal year 








| 
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1958. That is all in the training of the active Army. I might add 
that in this type training we expect almost a 20-percent increase in 
1957 over the training accomplished in 1956. 

In 2 years there is an indicated increase in the training load of over 
80 percent at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School which is 
necessary to support the expanded Nike program. The increase of 
approximately 24 percent in the Army Aviation School is reflected 
mainly in student training for the active Army. This increased train- 
ing requirement is attributed mainly to the programed increase in the 
number of Army aviation companies, the increase in authorized air- 
craft in the new type divisions, and the incorporation of aircraft in 
Army missile commands. I will have more to say later about primary 
pilot training under the account pertaining to training at civilian 
institutions. 

General Tuermer. The officer candidate training load remains the 
same as for the preceding fiscal year. The increased fund require- 
ments for 1958, over 1957, are noted on page 106. The requirement 
for per diem and travel allowances is $847,000; contributions to the 
retirement fund, $504,000; increase in employment at the Aviation 
School, $187,000; procurement of supplies for the same increase at 
Rucker, $286,000; increase at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile 
School, $2,200,000; support of increased student load of 14 percent at 
the Artillery and Guided Missile School, $480,000; or a total of 
$4,504,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there will be any more questions on 
program 2000, or particularly on Continental Army Command, user 
tests? 

Mr. Rivey. Let us go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. On the record. 

Please continue, General. 

General Tuermer. Shall I just go on to the next item? 

Mr. Forp. You just covered Combat Arms Schools; is that correct? 

General TuHermer. That is correct. 


TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


General TuHermerR. The next account is 2110.2 on page 107, ‘“Tech- 
nical and administrative service schools.”’ 

On this next chart is shown the actual and estimated resident 
training loads for 6 technical and 8 administrative service schools for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. The left portion of the bar in red 
represents the training load to support the Active Army, and the 
right part in blue represents the estimated training load to support 
the Reserve component training. 

The increased costs for 1958 over 1957 are shown beginning on page 
111. They are travel and per diem, $521,000; contribution to the 
retirement fund, $1,023,000; support of increased loads at technical 
service schools, $940,000; for a total of $2,484,000. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this chart: First, an 
increase of about 8 percent in technical service schools in 1958 over 
1957 is due to the expanding guided-missile program and the increased 
support of the reserves. Second, the training load at the adminis- 
trative schools remains fairly constant. 
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Mr. Miter. General, on your tables are those figures for the whole 
year? Some of the courses, I assume, are for just a few months and 
some are for a whole year. What does that represent? When you 
say 15,221; what does that mean? 

General TuEemmeEr. That is the average school load for the entire 
vear which is computed there. 

Mr. Miter. You mean that on any given date that would be the 
average number of people attending schools? 

General Tuemmer. I would not say on any given date. If you 
took the load at the school for each day, added them up and divided 
this figure by 365 you would get the number. 

Mr. Miuuer. The number that would pass through the schools in 
the course of the year might be many times that? 

General THEImeEr. That is correct, sir. This is the student load. 


ARMY COLLEGES 


The next account is No. 2110.3 on page 113, Army colleges. This 
account provides mission support for the Army War College and for 
the Command and General Staff College. The resident load for 1958 
remains about the same as for fiscal year 1957. That is about 712 
at the Command and General Staff College and 160 at the Army War 
College. The only increase here of $84,000 is for the contribution to 
the retirement fund. 


OTHER SCHOOLS (INCLUDING LANGUAGE) 


General Toetmer. The next account is 2110.4, Other schools, 
including language. Included in this account is provision for mission 
support of the following schools: The language school at Monterey, 
detachments R. and 8S. in Germany and Japan, the USMA Preparatory 
School which is moving from Stewart Field, N. Y., to Fort Belvoir, 
the joint military packaging course at Rossford Arsenal, Ohio, the 
Army Logistics Management Center at Fort Lee and the continental 
Army area schools and the overseas schools. The resident training 
load at the aforementioned schools remains at the 1957 level except for 
the USMA Preparatory School and the Army Logistics Management 
Center. The increase in training load from 160 in 1957 to 235 in 1958 
at the USMA Preparatory School is required to meet the Air Force 
requirement for 75 spaces. The increase in the resident training load 
from 163 in 1957 to 257 in 1958 at the Army Logistics Management 
Center is due to the addition of 10 classes in procurement, require- 
ments, storage and distribution, maintenance and property disposal 
management. The use of trained personnel in these areas is reflected 
in efficiency and economy of operation. The increased costs are due 
to the following: Travel and per diem, $39,000; contribution to the 
retirement fund, $258,000; movement of USMA Preparatory School 
from Stewart Field to Fort Belvoir, $86,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


General Tuermer. The next account is 2110.9 which is the opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities. Again, this will be defended by 
representatives from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics at a later date. 

91288—57——32 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


General Tuetmer. The next account is United States Military 
Academy, 2120.1 on page 121. The maximum enrollment has been 
fixed by Congress at 2,496, exclusive of foreign cadets and sons of 
Medal of Honor holders. The increased costs are as follows: The 
increased requirement for the first full year of employment of civilian 
employees in the cadet mess is $490,000; wage board increase in pay, 
$93,000; retirement fund, $209,000; candidate information program, 
$51,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FACILITIES, UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


The next account also pertains to the Military Academy. That 
is program 2120.9 which is the cost of operation and maintenance of 
facilities at the Military Academy which again will be defended later 
by a representative from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

TRAINING AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Training at civilian institutions begins on page 125. This is ac- 
count 2130. The Army does not attempt to accomplish all types of 
school training within its schools or within the schools of its sister 
services. Military personnel are sent to civilian colleges and uni- 
versities, civilian trade schools, or industrial organizations for on- 
the-job training when such training or schooling is in the best interest 
of the Government. 

In addition, primary flight training is conducted by civilian con- 
tract at Army installations. In all cases, it has been determined that 
either the training in a civilian institution will be of less cost to the 
Government than in service schools, or that the particular training can- 
not be made available in a service school. The level of training in 
this activity for 1958 is about the same as for 1957 except in the 
aviation training program. In fiscal year 1957 the greater part of 
the Army aviation training was budgeted for by the Air Force. We 
will assume—the Army will—full budget responsibility for all aviation 
training beginning July 1 this year. At this time last year there was 
some question as to how the Army aviation training system would 
develop. Asa result of considerable study of this subject, the Depart- 
ment of Defense in April of last year assigned responsibility for all 
Army aviation training to the Department of the Army. All primary 
pilot training is now conducted by the Army in both helicopters and 
fixed-wing aircraft at Camps Wolters and Gary in Texas. The ad- 
vanced training is conducted at the Fort Rucker Aviation School. 

The Chief of Transportation is charged with the responsibility for 
higher echelon maintenance at both the field and depot level. This 
is accomplished at the Transportation School. Training loads are 
geared to Army requirements. The increase in aviation training is 
attributable to the following: First, to meet larger requirements 
created by increases in TOE authorizations and the activation of new 
type units. 

Second, to conduct training formerly performed by the Air Force. 
The Army is not aware of any duplication in aviation training con- 
ducted by the military services. On the other hand, the Army exerts 
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every effort to make training available by other services to produce a 
specialty usable by the Army. An example of this cooperation be- 
tween the services and the proper use of cross-service training can be 
cited in the case of air traffic controllers, tower operators, and ground 
control approach operators. All the Army basic training in these 
specialties is performed in Air Force schools. Incidentally, you may 
wish to compare load figures in this account for 1958 and 1957. The 
1958 loads are on pages 132 and 133 and the 1957 loads are on pages 
130 and 131. 

The increases are summarized on page 134: Travel and per diem, 
$275,000; aviation training, $5,304,877 of which $4,300,000 is for the 
training of 1,700 fixed-wing pilots at Camp Gary; and $1,100,000 is 
increased contract costs for training an additional 325 rotary-wing 
pilots at Camp Wolters, Tex. The net decrease in aviation training 
is $95,123. 

Then there is an increase in MOS and professional training in our 
more technical fields for the Signal Corps primarily and for the 
engineers. This is primarily in electronics and in fields related to 
nuclear energy, such as the handling of our new atomic reactors. 
That is a total increase in this account of $5,823,703. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING 


General Tueimer. “Miscellaneous training’ is the next account 
and it is numbered 2140. It begins on page 136. The activities 
which are funded by this program are listed beginning on page 137. 
I will not read all of them but it will be noted that these consist 
primarily of technical service activities and certain other activities 
both in the continental United States and overseas, which are not 
otherwise provided for. The increased costs in these activities are 
summarized on page 139 as follows: The requirement for POL, tools, 
and emergency repairs for vehic les of one medium truck company 
which will participate in the American Association of State Highways 
Officials (AASHQO) road test research project, as directed by the 
Secretary of the Army, $36,000; contribution to the retirement fund, 
$604,000; support of the Continental Army Command test boards, 
previ iously funded from research and development, $1,037,000. 

The decreased costs are for the elimination of support to the Dog 
Training Center at Carson, $213,000, and the decrease in 69 civilian 
personnel spaces to be distributed throughout this expense account, 
$299,300. 

That is a net increase of $1,164,700. 


TRAINING DEVICES AND PUBLICATIONS 


The next account in this program is ‘Training devices and publica- 
tions’? beginning on page 140. This is account 2150.1. I think it 
will be easiest to go over these by category. The members of the 
committee will find in front of them a book that we have prepared 
which lists all these training devices. I think you will find photo- 
graphs of all these devices in there and a description of them. I 
doubt that at this time you will want to look at all of these devices as 
against our current program. Subject to your permission, I will go 
ahead and note some of the training devices which we have in this 
program. 
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Mr. Riney. If you will just highlight them, General. 

General THermer. All right, sir. Somewhat along the line of last 
year, we begin with the electronic marksmanship trainer. We want 
to get 50 of those. 

The pop-up targets on page 143 are a big item. We want to get 
12,800 of those. That depends on TrainFire which we expect to be 
on the track here very shortly. 

On page 144 are noted 2 training devices for training in connection 
with aviation training, the cockpit trainers, 12—BK-10 and 12—-BK-11 
for the 2 types of light-cargo helicopters, H-21C and H-34. 

The tank gunfire simulators, incidentally, are a type used by the 
Reserve components. 

On page 145 in training aids, do not overlook the atomic weapons 
simulators. You notice in the middle of the page we are asking for 
400 atomic blast simulators for use on maneuvers and other exercises. 

On page 146 we are again asking for some additional moulages for 
medical training. 

Support of the United States Naval Training Devices Center is 
$380,000, which is in addition to $7,462,000 which we are requesting 
for procurement of training aids. Support of the training aids center 
system in the continental armies, overseas commands, and technical 
service schools is estimated at $2,751,000, for a total of $10,593,000 
as noted on page 147. 

Beginning on that same page is a summary of our requests for train- 
ing films. This program includes various types of training films, re- 
prints, and additional training films. It includes the preparation of 
transparencies and similar training devices. The total cost of that 
ae is noted on page 149 and amounts to $4,193,000. 

he last part of the account is training publications, and this 
amounts to $1,402,000. 

To summarize, the increases are noted beginning there on page 149— 
$1,507,000 in the training-aids program. 

For training films, $405,000, primarily for: An increase in supplies 
previously furnished on a free issue basis by Army areas in support of 
training films, $42,000; increase of cost per reel due to the programed 
production of higher ratio of the more costly films and increased cost 
due to contribution to retirement at the Army Pictorial Center, 
$303,000; and two training films on financial management, $60,000. 

Training publications, an increase of $53,000. 

Contribution to the retirement fund of $188,000. 

A total of $2,153,000. 


COSTS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


The next program is the costs of operation and maintenance of 
facilities in connection with the training aids subcenters and the film 
and equipment exchanges, a total of $15,023,000, which again will be 
justified by the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Finally, the reimbursements are noted on pages 152 and 153. 

That completes program 2100, Mr. Chairman. 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH TRAINING ACTIVITIES UNDER TACTICAL FORCES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Rivey. Broadly speaking, General Theimer, how do the 
training activities under this program differ from those included in 
program 2000, ‘“Tactical Forces’’? 

General Tuermer. The activities included in this program I would 
say support and are complementary to the activities in program 2000. 
One of the principal activities, of course, that we are concerned about 
here in this program, 2100, is support of our new and more compli- 
cated technical weapons, guided missiles, to include our surface-to-air 
missiles, which results in a considerably ‘increased use of the ar tillery 
and the antiaircraft guided missile schools which I mentioned, cover- 
ing that part of the program. We also have, of course, correspond- 
ing increases and complementary involvements all the way down, 
including the technical services and training people for maintenance 
and support of this more complicated equipment. People who are 
trained in electronics now, of course, are as common as people who 
were trained in horses 20 years ago or so. I would say that those 
and the support of those same forces in our training aids, for example, 
with our target simulators and training aids are probably the sig- 
nificant things in this program. 


PER DIEM TRAVEL ALLOWANCES, COMBAT ARMS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rizey. Under project 2110.1, ‘Combat Arms School,” I note 
there is an increase in the per diem travel allowances. Is this related 
to increased training loads at the various schools? 

Colonel Anse. That is correct, Mr. Riley. That is attributed 
directly to the increased training loads at the schools. 

Mr. Ritey. What emphasis do you place on trying to reduce travel 
costs? This is an increase. 

Colonel AnsEx. It is an increase only because we have an increased 
number of personnel who must go to school. All people who go to 
school do not draw per diem allowance. About 25 to 30 percent do 
not draw per diem allowances. They go on a permanent change 
of station basis. It is only those who go to school for courses that 
are less than 20 weeks in length who draw a per diem allowance. 
If they go for 20 weeks or more it is a permanent change of station, in 
which case they get a travel allowance, not a per diem allowance. 


ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL | n 


Mr. Ritey. There are a couple of items here which provide for a 
24 percent increase unit load at the Army Aviation School. What is 
the present enrollment and what do you project as the enrollment 
for 1958? 

General TuEemmer. The 1957 load, actual and forecast, Mr. Riley, is 
1,460. The forecast is 1,803 for 1958. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you comment on the reason for this increased 
student load, briefly? 

General Ture1rmerR. The principal reason for it is the increased num- 
ber of aviation companies, increased aviation in the Army missile 
commands, and an increased number of aircraft in the reorganized 
divisions. 
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Mr. Ritny. Before you undertook this program you contracted 
with the Air Force for the training of these people, did you not? 

General THermer. I do not believe we have any contract training 
involved at Rucker. The contract training is concerned with the 
primary flight training at Camps Wolters and Gary in Texas. After 
the primary flight traming which is done by contract at Wolters and 
Gary, then the personnel, the students, receive their advance training 
at Rucker. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is operated by the Army? 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. That is advanced training at Rucker. 

General THermer. That is correct. 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT INSTRUMENT FLIGHT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritzer. Does the Army have any other aviation schools, other 
than the ones which you have mentioned, either direct operations or 
on contract? 

General Turrmer. There are no flying courses. We do a little 
instrument training. That is done by contract, but not flight train- 
ing, no, sir. 

% Mr. Ritey. You do have instrument training for your aviation 
oys? 

General Turrmer. Colonel Bobo, will you answer that, please? 

Mr. Riney. Give us a brief statement on your instrument training 
and how it is handled and where. 

Colonel Bozo. Instrument traming 

Mr. Riztey. Does that include simulators? 

Colonel Boxro. It does and also some instrument flight training. 
This training produces an instrument-trained pilot who can fly in 
bad weather. We conduct our instrument training in two types of 
schools. We have a regular 8-week course being conducted at Fort 
Rucker, the Army Aviation School, but the output from that course 
was not enough to fill the requirements of the Army. In fiscal 1957 
we were able to establish 5 civilian contract instrument flight schools 
in 5 Army areas. The First Army is the only Army area that does 
not have a civilian contract school. 

The reason for that was that we combined the First Army, Second 
Army, Military District of Washington, Continental Army Command 
requirements together and fed them into the Second Army School. 
The rest of the armies have their own schools. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you give us for the record the location of these 
five schools? 

Colonel Boso. Yes, sir. At Harbor Field, Baltimore, Md., is the 
Second Army School. At Outlaw Field, Clarkeville, Tenn., is the 
Third Army School. Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., is the Fourth Army 
area. Freeman Field, Seymour, Ind., Fifth Army. Oakland Inter- 
national Airport, Oakland, Calif., Sixth Army. 





COMBAT ARMS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. What is the present and estimated or projected enroll- 
ment of the Antiaircraft and Guided Missiles School and the Artillery 
and Guided Missiles School? 
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General THEermer. At the Antiaircraft Guided Missiles School at 
Fort Bliss, the load: for 1957 is 3,363, as compared to a 1958 load. of 
5,200 forecast. At the Artillery and Guided Missiles School at Fort 
Sill the resident load is 2,883. The 1958 forecast is 3,285. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you give us a short statement as to why these 
increases are necessary? 

General Tuermer. The reason for the increase at the Artillery and 
Guided Missiles School is in part, and I believe a considerable part, 
because of the increase in instruction there related to guided missiles, 
the. Corporal, and they are preparing for instruction there in Red- 
stone and in Lacrosse. Their instruction there in special weapons is 
also increasing. Basic electronics instruction is also increasing there. 
Another factor is RFA. That is at Fort Sill. The expansion in the 
Antiaircraft and Guided Missiles School at Fort Bliss is because of 
the expansion of the Nike program. It has been going right along 
and will be phasing over into Nike-Hercules. Before too long this 
year is going to be one of very rapid expansion which is almost like a 
fission process itself, because it is hard to expand any faster, because 
you have to expand the plant in order to train more students. In 
other words, I think the limitation as far as we are concerned is how 
fast we can expand it. 

There is another factor which contributes to the buildup in load 
which is shown on this chart. On the left is a graphic presentation 
of the specialist training—will you point out which is men and which 
is weeks there, please, Colonel—showing the specialist training re- 
quired for a 90-millimeter gun battalion and, on the right, for a 
Nike-Ajax battalion. In the gun battalion there are 42 AA special- 
ists as compared to 139, which is the horizontal axis, in the Nike 
battalion. The maximum length of the specialist course for the Nike 
battalion ranges up to 49 weeks as compared to 33 weeks for the gun 
battalion. In terms of man-weeks of specialist training, 1,388 man- 
weeks are required for a gun battalion as compared to 2,232 man- 
weeks for a nike battalion. In other words, not only the number of 
personnel who must be trained but the length of time they must be 
trained increases the load. 

Mr. Rizey. Will you continue to train people for the 90-millimeter 
gun battalions or will that be phased out? 

Colonel Ansex. This will be phased out some as guided missile 
training is phased up, but the net result is an increase in the load 
in 1958. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rivey. Project 2110.2, ‘Service schools, except medical.”’ 
I notice an increase of 10 percent in the technical service schools. 
Will you state briefly why that increase is necessary? 

General THErmer. The primary reason for this increase in technical 
training is because of the MOS training which requires more highly 
qualified technicians and more of them to maintain and to support 
our complex technical weapons such as the Ajax and other guided 
missiles, as well as special weapons. There is also an increase in 
these schools in RFA. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any trouble holding these people after 
you train them? 
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General Tuermer. There has been trouble in the past. Once a 
man is well qualified in electronics if he can get better pay working 
for a civilian company; of course, he has a strong desire or at least a 
strong urgency to join a civilian company. 

Can you add anything to that, Colonel? 

Colonel Anse. That is true. Industry desires the type of training 
that these soldiers receive in the signal schools and the ordnance 
es relating to electronics, ballistics, and that sort of thing, and 

af frequently are made very attractive offers to leave the service 
and go to industry. In turn, the Army sometimes finds itself in the 
position of hiring back from the firms in a civilian capacity the same 
people that it trained in the first place. 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL SECURITY COURSE 


Mr. Ritey. Would you explain to me what is meant by the joint 
industrial security course? 

Genegal THeimer. Is this your specialty, Colonel Eichen? Will 
you answer that? 

Colonel Ercnen. Mr. Riley, the joint industrial security course is 
a course which is held at Fort Holabird for the training of security 
officers of industrial plants. The $25,000 in this budget covers the 
Army portion for the training of these individuals. These are not 
military personnel. 

Colonel Ansrex. They are not civilian personnel hired by the Gov- 
ernment. They are civilians of industry who are security officers for 
the plants. They receive training in how to provide the security 
measures that the Army and the other services deem necessary in 
industrial organizations. 

Mr. Ritey. They are paid by industry? 

Colonel Anseu. That is correct. They are paid by industry. 


RELOCATION OF WEST POINT PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Mr. Ritey. Project 2110.4, “Other schools, including Language.”’ 
Would you give the committee the reasons for removing the West 
Point Preparatory School from Stewart down to Fort Belvoir? 

General THermer. The preparatory school was established at 
Stewart and by agreement with the Air Force it was to remain there 
as long as the Air Force did not require that facility. The Air Force 
decided that they needed the facility at Stewart Field and conse- 
quently in accordance with our agreement with them the school will 
be moved down to Belvoir. 

Mr. Riutey. Did you have to construct any new buildings at Belvoir 
to take care of this school, or did you take over some that were already 
there? 

General THermer. I feel sure that none was constructed. I am 
quite sure that the preparatory school is moving into the old hospital 
at Belvoir. 

Colonel Anse. There are some rehabilitation costs. 

Mr. Riuey. I believe you have already testified that the move will 
cost about $86,000. 

Gneral THemmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. That is to move the equipment? 
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General THermer. That is partofit. Wecan give you a breakdown 
of the $86,000 if you desire. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you insert that in the record? 

General THEermer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Estimated cost of movement of USMA Preparatory School from Stewart Field, N. Y.., 
to Fort Belvoir, Va. 


. Transportation costs for school supplies and equipment_-____..-.---- $4, 500 
Movement costs of personnel, dependents, and household goods of 

school instructors and administrative Wermetmers ooo oe he 12, 553 
. Modification of barracks and classrooms at Fort Belvoir_____._____- 53, 000 
. Replacement cost of wornout equipment and procurement of new 
supplies due to policy of moving only fully usable equipment and 
consuming basic stocks of supplies wherever possible to avoid packing 
SG SEIPDUIE CONS. . . - 5 on cn hee eee deen eek ULL S 15, 994 
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NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ritey. On page 118 of the justifications under section 4, 
“Nonreimbursible support to other agencies and activities,’”’ there is 
an item, ‘Other (representatives of firms having contracts with the 
United States Government).”’ Would you give us a brief statement 
as to what that is. 

General THErmErR. Colonel Eichen, will you explain that? 

Colonel E1curen. No, sir; I cannot explain that. 

Colonel Anse. We will provide that for the record. 

General THetmer. May we provide that for the record? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; give us a statement in the record on that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NONREIMBURSABLE TRAINING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMERCIAL FIRMS 
Havina Contracts With THE UNITED STaTES GOVERNMENT 


Personnel of commercial firms from which the United States Government pro- 
cures items of equipment are given instruction in Army packaging procedure at the 
joint military packaging course conducted at Rossford Ordnance Depot at Toledo, 

hio. 


By training these personnel, in accordance with Government techniques, the 
factory-packaged equipment or supplies are available for storage or shipment to 
destination without the necessity for repackaging and marking to meet acceptable 
Government standards. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN MESS ATTENDANTS AT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Riney. At the Military Academy, under project 2120.1, do 
you have any information as to how the use of civilian mess attendants 
is working out, whether it is satisfactory or not? 

General Tuermer. It has worked out very well according to my 
reports, Mr. Riley, which is why the Academy wants to go ahead 
with it and complete the project for which this money is requested. 
Can anybody add to that? 

Colonel Hamsien. There are certain aspects that have not worked 
out as well as we had hoped it would. However, we are following 
through in the process with the hope that it will ultimately work out. 
The civilians whom we are employing have a rapid turnover. The 
pay is not very great for the particular job. Consequently, hiring 5, 
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3 will go within a very short period of time, so we have to hire many 
to keep up with the number of individuals in the job. 

However, we feel if we can give this thing complete implementation 
as-it has been desired, perhaps it will ultimately work out. 

Mr. Ritey. How has it affected the military personnel heretofore 
used at the Academy? 

Colonel Hamsten. Sir, the military personnel who have been in 
that job actually have rapidly had their morale lowered by having 
been in that position—extremely long hours starting at about 6 
o’clock in the morning and finishing up at 8:30 or 9 at night. They 
get a short break in the morning and the afternoon. It is very menial 
and hard work. The miliary personnel involved are, of course, more 
dependable, but nevertheless it was desired that they transfer this 
type of job to civilian individuals. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you get a reduction in the military personnel? 

Colonel HamsBuen. Yes, sir, by this changeover we are reducing the 
number of overall personnel involved. 

Mr. Ritery. Could you give us the figures on that? 

Colonel HamBuien. We are reducing it, I think, 231, sir. If I may 
for the record give the exact figure. 

Mr. Ritery. Give us the correct number in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


USMA Capet Mess ATTENDANTS 


By replacing the military mess attendants in the cadet mess with 211 civilian 
employees, the number of military personnel spaces authorized the United States 
Military Academy will be reduced by 231. 


MILITARY ACADEMY INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rixtey. Will you tell us what the candidate information pro- 
gram mentioned on page 122 of the justifications covers? 

Colonel HamBuen. Sir, the Academy information program is de- 
signed to consolidate all publicity activities of the United States 
Military Academy. Heretofore we have had as many as 14 different 
agencies in the Department of Defense and the Department of the 
Army part of whose job was to publicize the United States Military 
Reade . In an effort to get more for our money we have consolidated 
the publicity program at the United States Military Academy. To 
do that we have introduced 2 officers and 2 civilians and through them 
we are organizing the various media through which we publicize the 
United States Military Academy. It is through this program that 
the studio production of West Point, which is on TV, for example, is 
maintained. It is through this same kind of information program 
that we submit information to the various Army areas so that Con- 
gressmen who have a desire to seek information in their area about 
the Academy can go to some particular designated focal point and 
get that information. We are expanding that program right now. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you have an increased cost as a result of this pro- 
gram? Do you think it is operating more efficiently than the method 
you used before? 

Colonel Hamsuen. Yes, sir; one of the primary purposes of such a 
program is its economy. It is very difficult to determine how much 
money was spent by the many other agencies that had incorporated in 
their overall mission the publicity of the military academy. By 
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having a few individuals able to answer all the questions, trained in 

publieity techniques and methods, we know already from the con- 

siderable increase in queries, questions from civilians and young men 

interested in the military academy, that it already is paying off, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS ROAD TEST RESEARCH PROJECT 


There is one more small item that I would like to question you on. 
On page 139 of the justifications I notice by direction of the Secretary 
of the Army you made a contribution of $36,000 to the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. What do you get for that and 
how does it help you? 

General THEemmer. May I ask Colonel Lentz to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Colonel Lentz. This project, sir, ties in with the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials and helps the Army by providing 
certain studies that have been thought necessary in the area of driver 
fatigue. I cannot say equipment studies because I understand the 
equipment is being supplied by industry. Primarily the gain to the 
Army is in areas of personnel fatigue, safety studies, and studies of 
that type. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you use any of the criteria that they develop in 
road construction for the Army or do the Army engineers develop 
criteria of their own? 

Colonel Lentz. I think the Army engineers develop that. The 
requirement placed on us was to provide approximately 296 drivers 
to drive 58 vehicles in this test. The only thing the Transportation 
Corps is doing is to provide the drivers for the vehicles. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield there, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand. <A test was conducted and the 
Army made a contribution of $36,000 plus so many drivers? 

Colonel Lentz. No, sir. The test has not been conducted. It is 
not to start until about the 1st of September. The test was set up 
by the AASHO people to test the types of construction that goes into 
various types of roads. They have a 9-mile road near Ottawa, Ill. 
The test is made over that oval. It is supposed to start when they 
get the construction completed. The AASHO road people are pro- 
viding the buildings and the necessary equipment to house and take 
care of these 296 men the same as if they were on a small post. 

Mr. Ritey. You say the primary object is to test the fatigue of 
the drivers, how long they can drive a truck of a certain size or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Colonel Lentz. Mr. Riley, as I understand it, my personal under- 
standing is that the primary object is to provide tests for the various 
types of pavement that are laid in the road. The Army, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, was invited to participate to the extent of providing 
the drivers. The direction came down to us from the Department of 
the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. Evidently the Army engineers do get certain criteria 
from the Association of State Highway Officials. As I understand, 
the association collects from all over the country information on roads, 
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the construction of roads, the lasting qualities and the wearing qualities 
from sections where we have freezes, from sections where there is 
intensive heat and that sort of thing. 

General THermer. I think Dr. Allen may be able to add something 
to this, Mr. Riley. 

Dr. ALLEN. This is the second of two major cooperative tests which 
were established by the American Association of Highway Officials, the 
American Association of Highway Engineers, the Public Roads Bureau 
of the United States Government, and with the cooperation of the 
Armed Forces. The first was set up in Maryland, sir, in about 1944 
to 1946. It used an existing section of highway which was modified 
by the State authorities to permit turnarounds. The purpose of 
both of these tests is to determine a series of factors. First, the en- 
durance of certain types of highway construction under the impact 
of various weights of vehicles driven at various control speeds. 
Secondly, the different types of tires, air pressures, and other devices 
with the idea of legislation to control air pressure in tires and things 
of that character. Third, driver fatigue, safety, effect of different 
rates of speed and different hours of the day upon the safety of the 
operations in terms of driver fatigue, ability to see road signs and 
similar characteristics. 

The Maryland test was conducted using materiel trucks of various 
types provided by American industry with professional commercial 
drivers. Observers were provided by the Army and by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The test failed in the sense that there was a sharp 
difference of opinion over the results, it being claimed that the high- 
way was substandard in some places and was not consistent in its 
character; accordingly, it was determined that a second test be made 
on a prepared test track which would be under engineering supervision 
and would be consistent in its character and would meet the then 
current standards of highway construction which were to be tested. 
This is the present test. 

American industry is supplying trucks of all classes from the light 
to the very heaviest over-the-road vehicles. Professional drivers and 
military drivers are being provided. The vehicles are being tested 
for impact upon road structures, design of road joints, culverts and 
small bridges, upon the fatigue of drivers, and upon safety of opera- 
tions. It is being observed by State officials, by Federal officials, and 
by the armed services, under scientifically controlled conditions and 
it is believed when the reports are completed that we will have a new 
body of information on road safety, the handling of heavy loads, safe 
speeds, and the maintenance of highways under the impact of heavy 
vehicles. 

Mr. Riney. All this information will be furnished to you simply 
for the cost of moving the drivers there? 

Dr. Auten. We are merely a participating agency. We are pro- 
viding skilled drivers who have no axes to grind. It was charged 
that the professional drivers in the earlier tests reflected the interests 
of the industrial firms furnishing them, that the vehicles were not 
driven with equal levels of skills, or that it might be possible that the 
skill of the driver might offset the facts of the situation. That was 
one of the reasons for the disagreement in the earlier test on the 
grounds that specialists were driving the vehicles with more than 
ordinary caution or more than ordinary skilled maintenance. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Back on the record. 

Mr. Ritey. That was an excellent presentation, Doctor. 

Mr. Srxzgs. If I may ask a question, Mr. Riley, at this point? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent is the Army participating in the cost 
of these tests or studies? 

Dr. Aten. Sir, the Army is not involved costwise at all except for 
the transportation costs for the personnel and the costs that are listed 
here in the budget. The cooperating associations of highway officials, 
the American Association of Highway Engineers, and the Federal 
Roads Commission are taking the research costs, and the research 
technicians who are qualified engineers and other technicians are 
being provided by these agencies. We are not providing professional 
personnel nor are we accepting the cost of the research or the prepara- 
tion of the research reports. We did not in the earlier project, either, 
sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the cost to the Army will be an incidental and very 
moderate cost? 

Dr. Auten. That is correct. A tiny fraction, sir. This is a multi- 
million-dollar project. As I understand, the test course alone will 
cost between one and a half and two million dollars. The Army is 
simply providing skilled, reliable personnel under military discipline 
who can be depended upon to handle their vehicles without any favor 
to one type of vehicle or situation as opposed to another. They will 
drive as they are told to, within the speed and other limits set for them 
by their commanders. 

Mr. Sixes. And there is no question in your mind but that the 
Army will benefit from the information which is being obtained? 

Dr. ALLEN. Sir, it is of immense importance. ‘The Army uses very 
heavy vehicles and we ourselves at considerable expense have made 
studies on bridge loadings. Standard H—20 so-called modern highway 
bridges are in some ways not suitable for our vehicles. And in an 
effort to determine high flotation tires and similar gear this will save 
us probably tens or even hundreds of thousands of dollars in research 
costs in determining what heavy vehicles can carry safely over certain 
types of bridges and culverts. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 





Tuurspay, APRIL 4, 1957. 
TRAINING FOR CONVENTIONAL AND ATOMIC WARFARE 
Mr. Sixes. General Theimer, I noted a quotation from your state- 
ment in which you say 
The Army is making significant progress in the integration of dual-capable 


weapons (atomic and nonatomic) and associated delivery systems into the tactical 
forces at all appropriate echelons. 
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I would like to discuss that with you for a whole. What kind of 
problems is that bringing about insofar as the training operations are 
concerned? From the beginning at the time a man undertakes his 
basic training where do you begin to train a man in this new concept 
of warfare in which at the moment he must be prepared for and capable 
of fighting under atomic conditions with atomic weapons or of fighting 
with the conventional weapons under the conventional concept of war? 

General Tuemmer. The trainee training for atomic warfare begins 
with his initial basic combat training, his first 8 weeks in the Army. 
I think I should make the point to start out with that as far as atomic 
weapons are concerned the Army considers them as integrated into the 
overall weapons system rather than having a separate system for 
atomic warfare from a system for conventional warfare. Atomic 
weapons are something which we might use under some circumstances 
and which the enemy might use under some circumstances. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it a basic concept of our training now that the 
trainee from the time he becomes a member of the Armed Forces is 
trained to fight under its system, that the training includes both types 
of warfare? 

General Tuermer. His training does include training in both types 
of warfare and both types of weapons. 

Mr. Sixes. What. is the principal difference as far as the basic 
trainee is concerned? 

General Tuermer. There is very little difference except that he 
now has to learn more in that he must learn how to protect himself 
in the event of the use of atomic weapons. In other words, he must 
know what is necessary in order to provide protection for himself on 
a battlefield in which atomic weapons might be used. His knowledge 
of first aid and hygiene must be extended to include those conditions 
in which it might be assumed that he or the area in which he is oper- 
ating has been taken under fire with atomic weapons by the enemy. 

Mr. Stxes. At what point does his training begin to include the 
greater deployment, the checkerboard deployment which is now 
associated with concepts of atomic warfare? 

General THrimer. That will also begin in his basic training. That 
is a general concept he must learn from the beginning, that a unit 
must be self-reliant and that it is not in a bad position when it is 
separated from other units, when it does not have immediate contact 
on its flanks or perhaps when there is enemy in the rear of the unit. 
It is an indoctrination, of course, which I feel that all of our people 
in the Army, all soldiers, need, because we had been indoctrinated for 
as long as I can remember until World War II with the concept that 
you must maintain contact right and left, and as soon as you broke 
contact something was wrong. 

I think we began to shake away from the rigidity of that idea and 
to get a little more flexibility particularly in the Pacific during World 
War II when the Japs were infiltrating in and around our units. At 
first that caused considerable concern and I believe almost panic in 
some circumstances, but after a while it was accepted as a routine 
proposition just like sweeping up the front lawn in the morning. 

Mr. Sikes. Are the men who are now trained capable of “being 
part of an atomic battlefield unit from the time they join their unit 
for field service? By that I mean after they have completed their 
basic training, and their next level of specialized training, and join 
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a field unit. At what point are they actually ready to take part in 
an atomic field unit? 

General THEermer. Having in mind the average man, a private, a 
member of a squad if it is a squad, or an artillery section, the man has 
his basic training and is basically qualified for atomic warfare when 
he joins his unit. Of course, he has not participated in unit training 
and maneuvers by the time that happens. Going on from there, 
however, there are other aspects, of course, which are essential to the 
new concept which do require more training and which he may not 
acquire, depending on his progress in the Army and his own desires, 
for a matter of months or. possibly years, depending on what his: spe- 
cialty might turn out tobe. Ihave in mind, for example, the communi- 
cations specialists. Our communications equipment is becoming more 
complicated as well as becoming more capable, having greater range 
and greater flexibility. For personnel who actually operate our atomic 
weapons delivery systems, missiles and also the weaponeers themselves 
in the system, that may require a matter of several months and per- 
haps several years. 

Mr. Sixes. From the time that he first puts on a uniform how much 
more time is required for a man to be ready to join an atomic weapons 
unit than is required for him to be ready to join a conventional rifle 
company? 

General THermer. Assuming that by atomic weapons unit you have 
in mind a company in the new battle group, the reorganized division, 
the time is the same. In other words, basic combat training will be 
8 weeks. After the initial 8 weeks of basic combat training most men 
will take advanced individual training consisting of rifleman, machine- 
gunner, or perhaps some other common spec ialist training. That is 
for the majority. Some may go on and receive a longer course of 
training before joining the unit. Basically, though, the period of 
training for the average man at this particular point in his career 
has not been lengthened. What requires additional time is training 
the people in the more specialized units such as Nike and other 
guided-missile units, out support personnel for guided-missile units, 
our signal people, and our special weapons people. 

Mr. Sixes. That type of training takes several months addition- 
ally, I believe you said. 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir. It may require consider- 
able extra training. 


CAPABILITY FOR EITHER ATOMIC OR NONATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Stxes. You also said, “The Army must retain a strong con- 
ventional capability for either an atomic or a nonatomic war.”’ Do 
you feel that we actually are maintaining and can maintain, under the 
present limits in number of men and in amount of money, a strong 
capability for either atomic or nonatomic war? 

General THemmer. That opens up quite an area, Mr. Sikes, the way 
you phrased the question. 

Mr. Sixes. You certainly must attempt to retain it, and I agree that 
it is a desirable thing, but tell me how are we going todo it. Youand I 
both know that our atomic capability is a small capability and that 
manpower for conventional warfare capability has been seriously 
reduced. You tell me how we are going to do both. 
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General THermer. In large part we will have weapons systems 
which have a dual capability. For example, we will have rockets 
which have both an atomic capability and a nonatomic capability. 
We will have cannons which have both capabilities. The point that I 
had in mind there and which is a principle that we cannot overlook is 
that in the event of a nonatomic war of course we must be ready to 
fight that type of war at any time. Many people consider that the 
most likely kind of operation that we might have to face rather than a 
general war. Even in general war 

Mr. Srxes. Is the Army prepared to fight a conventional war in 
case it suddenly is found that we are not to fight the atomic war that 
has been so generally predicted? 

General THermer. The Army is prepared to fight a nonatomic war, 
and one of the principles that we keep continually before us is that we 
must be ready for that contingency. As to an atomic war there are 
many places, of course, where an atomic weapon would not be used 
for a number of reasons—because an atomic weapon was not available, 
possibly because of conditions of weather that would make it undesir- 
able to use it, perhaps because it was impossible to use it as far as our 
own forces and their safety were concerned. The target might be 
located so close to our forces, for example, that it would be very dif- 
ficult at least and perhaps impossible to use atomic weapons. Conse- 
quently we must retain a conventional capability which augments 
our atomic capability in the event we get into that kind of war. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us go back to my original question. You say the 
Army must retain a strong conve tional capability for either an 
atomic or a nonatomic war. Do you consider that we have a strong 
conventional capability for either, in view of the fact that vou musi 
consider our strength m terms of the strength of our enemy? If you 
are thinking of helping Batista to stamp out a Cuban insurrection, 
undoubtedly we have very strong forces, but if you are thinking about 
a full-scale fight in Europe when Russia decides to move along a great 
front in an all-out war, are we strong in that concept? 

General TuHermer. What I had in mind primarily in regard to par- 
ticularly the nonatomic war was the Korea-type operation. As for a 
general-type war, which I think we would all agree we would be in if 
we were involved in an operation with the Soviet Union in Europe, 
obviously that would require an all-out effort. I think at this par- 
ticular time, taking into account all of the factors which affect the 
situation, such as the fact that we do not anticipate hostilities with 
the Soviet Union but realize that we must be prepared for any con- 
tingency, I think we are in a good status of readiness and preparation. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Russians were to move tomorrow—and I do not 
think they are going to run ads in the papers announcing it before 
they start to move—if they were to move tomorrow would we be in 
a strong position to meet them? 

General THemmer. Within the context of our overall strategy, Mr. 
Sikes, I think we are in a good position. 

Mr. Sixes. You keep using the word “good” and I use vour original 
term, “strong.’”’ Which is it, a good position or a strong position? 
| know you are under wraps and you cannot say that we are not 
ready to whip the Russians on the day after tomorrow with the forces 
we now have. You would have a lot of explaining to do in the Penta- 
gon if you were to admit that ours is not an Army sufficiently strong 
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to defeat any combination of forces that we might encounter any- 
where. You are under wraps and your orders are to defend this 
budget and you as a good soldier must do that regardless of your 
personal knowledge or feelings in the matter. So I am not going to 
try to persuade you further to say that we have enough forces to meet 
a strong attack, but we in the Congress know that it is a small force 
that has neither atomic nor conventional capability of waging a 
major war immediately. It is a good force. It could give a very 
strong accounting of itself under any condition, but it is not an Army 
that is large enough for an all-out war. Admittedly we can never 
expect in peacetime to keep a force big enough or strong enough for 
all-out war. Its cost would be prohibitive. But I do not like for the 
American people to be led to believe by inference or otherwise that 
we do have in being an Army that is strong enough to take care of 
any emergency which may arise. 


AIRLIFT FOR AIR TRANSPORTABLE DIVISIONS 


You stated that the Army has made a significant step forward this 
year in the organization of the new 101st Airborne Division which is 
completely air transportable. Does it have the airlift which is neces- 
sary to make it air transportable? 

yeneral THemmerR. The airlift for the 10ist Airborne Division or 
any of our airborne divisions is, of course, a function or responsibility 
of the Air Force. The Chief of Staff has already stated to this sub- 
committee, I believe, what he considers to be the Army’s requirements 
for airlift. As you know, the Secretary of Defense, on the 26th of 
November, issued his pronouncement with regard to various matters 
involving the different services, and he stated that airlift is adequate. 
We assume, in accordance with the principle of assigning priorities for 
airlift in the event of an emergency, that the Army would be assigned 
whatever priority is necessary to meet its requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? Did I understand the witness to 
say that the Chief of Staff—I presume he meant the Chief of Army. 

General Tuetmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Stated the requirements for airlift? I do not remember 
that. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not recall that in those precise terms, either. 

Mr. Fioop. It is very important. 

Mr. Sixes. I do have information that the plans which are in 
existence would allow the airlift of the assault echelon of an Army 
division overseas within 12 days. Having an air-transportable 
division is one thing, but having the airlift to transport it is an entirely 
different thing. You will agree on that, will you not? 

General Tuetmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. An air-transportable division in itself does not mean 
anything if it has not the necessary means of transportation. You 
can have 100 air-transportable divisions sitting in North Carolina, 
but they will be of no particular help in a war that breaks out in the 
Middle East or in Europe unless there is airlift to move them. Is 
that correct? 

General Tuemmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. Fuioop. I just want to make it clear to the witness if I am cor- 
rect—and if I am not correct I am very anxious to know the facts—it 
is my best recollection that at no time did anybody, including the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, tell this Subcommittee for Defense, on or 
off the record, the requirements for the Army for an airlift. 

General THEIMER. "Mat I reply off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Here is the information we have in our hearings. Under 
questioning of Secretary Brucker by me on airlift capabilities, he says, 
among other things, that— 

The Army has submitted its airlift requirements to the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Defense has determined that the airlift capability is sufficient 
for Army requirements. The Department of Defense determination appears to 
imply that the Army will rceive the necessary priority to meet its needs in airlift. 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes; of that statement I am very clear, and in a ques- 
tion directed to the Army Chief of Staff by me, and I think by Mr. 
Sikes and by Mr. Mahon, certainly by several members, General 
Taylor said precisely the same thing as you have just said Mr. Brucker 
said. However, that is not what the witness said. The Army or no 
one else has ever told this subcommittee what are the requirements 
for the Army for an airlift. In other words, I do not yet know how 
many aircraft you need to take X troops, X regimental combat teams, 
X divisions, where. I do not know your requirements to take a divi- 
sion to the Far East on Monday and another division to the Middle 
East on Tuesday. I simply have the statements, made by Mr. 
Brucker and confirmed by General Taylor, that in their judgment 
they are sufficient—period. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest, Mr. Flood, that you make the direet request 
of the witness that this committee be provided with those specific 
figures, either for the record or for its own use. 

Mr. Foon. I so request. 

General Tuermer. All right, sir, I would like to provide it for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

(Norz.—The information requested is classified and has been fur- 
nished the committee separately.) 


SIZE OF BATTLEFIELD FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. General Theimer, is it not true that the Army’s battle- 
field forces today in terms of world requirements to meet a major foe 
are small? 

General Tuermer. To meet a major conflict or general war, having 
that type of war in mind, we would certainly agree that the Army is 
not ready to undertake such an operation because in the first place it 
would be necessary to mobilize. We do not have the forces, in other 
words, and cannot maintain the forces in peacetime which would be 
necessary to fight that type of war. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you also agree that our Ready Reserve, which is 
trained for modern warfare, is small? 

General Tuermer. Again having in mind the Ready Reserve or 
the Strategic Army Force, as it is now termed in the active Army in the 
continental United States, those divisions which would back up the 
forces initially engaged in combat, it is true that the size of that 
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Strategic Army Force is not the size that you would need for an all-out 
general war. 


ALLIED FORCE STRENGTHS 


Mr. Srxes. We have understood that we are placing great reliance 
upon allied forces which we had hoped would be trained and in being 
and which could be speedily utilized in the event of an emergency, 
and to some extent that will be true. It is unfortunately true that 
allied forces'on which -we had counted have been reduced from the 
original concept year by year and that they are now much smaller 
than we had anticipated. There is no likelihood that they will be 
appreciably increased in the foreseeable future. I am thinking of the 
fact that Heme has her best troops pulled out of NATO and they 
are in Africa, where they must be for her own protection and in the 
preservation of her interests. The British, by virtue of their economic 
situation, are reducing their forces. The Germans are slow in getting 
their forces in being. So while there are supporting allied forces, they 
are much smaller than we had anticipated originally. Is that also 
correct? 

General THemmer. That is correct, sir. The French have with- 
drawn forces from France in order to take care of their commitments 
and responsibilities in Algeria. 

Mr. Sixes. All the other things I said also are true, are they not, 
about the British and the German forces? 

General THEemmer. The increase in German forces is not as rapid 
as apperently they had announced initially that they would increase 
them. 

Mr. Sixes. You recall that 3 years ago we anticipated that as of 
now the Germans would have in being 12 divisions, and actually the 
Germans have in being some 50,000 troops and are just now beginning 
to draft troops to continue that buildup. They are some 2 or 3 years 
behind the schedule that we were first given. 

General THEermeEr. Yes, sir. My only knowledge of the British re- 
duction in strength is what has appeared recently in the newspapers 
with regard to their consulting NATO regarding this reduction. 

Mr. Forp. I heard on the radio this morning that they are going to 
save almost $800 million over a period of some 3 or 4 years in this 
program of reduction and change from conventional weapons. That 
is all that we have. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me whether—— 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you hear about the Bermuda Conference? 

General THermer. I did not refer to the Bermuda Conference, Mr. 
Flood. I was referring to—— 

Mr. Fioop. I referred to the Bermuda Conference. 

Mr. Stxes. You mean what is his understanding about the effects 
of the Bermuda Conference. 

General THermer. To be entirely frank, I have not heard anything 
about the Bermuda Conference in connection with the British forces. 

Mr. FLtoop. You did not? Did you hear that supposedly there 
were agreements between the conferees that the British are to reduce 
13,000 in 1 year and up to 30,000 in the second year for Western 
Europe? 
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General Tue1mrr. No, sir; I did not hear that. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, my ears must be bigger than yours. 

Mr. Stxzes. We of course are eindiittind about the possible isolation 
and destruction of American forces because of the fact that ours ac- 
tually is small atomic force, a small force worldwide, and are counting 
on allies to absorb much of the shock if there should be a major 
conflict. Yet we know that the allies are reducing their commitments. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Sixzs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware that the French have 420,000 troops 
in Algeria and about 85,000 troops in Tunisia and Morocco at this 
time? Over half a million French troops are in Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco as of this morning. 

General Tuermer. 1 know they have sizable troops there, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop,. Half a million would be sizable vis-a-vis the French 
table of organization for NATO, would it not? 

ae Teter. That would be a sizable number of troops any 
place. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED FORCE STRENGTHS ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Those troops could be pinned down indefinitely there 
if a major conflict started. They might be of no use in Europe. 

Now back to my question: By virtue of the small size of our own 
units, by virtue of a reduction in commitment by our allies, we could 
be in danger in the event of conflict of having our units engulfed and 
destroyed. We do not have the Reserve forces in place to help meet 
the attack nor can they be moved in speedily enough. That is a 
very pessimistic position. That is probably the most pessimistic 
position that I could take, but it is pretty good to include the possi- 
bility of the worst when planning for the possibility of war. if that 
situation is one which we must recognize as being a possibility, what 
changes, if any, are included in your training program in order to 
salvage as much as you can from that kind of situation or to be better 
prepared to meet that eventuality? Do we envisage such possibilities 
in our training program and do we therefore change our training 
program in an attempt to find ways to better meet that threat? 

General Tuemmer. The Army’s mission is to support our commit- 
ments worldwide. We have made a commitment to NATO. What 
we are doing and are requesting funds to do in fiscal year 1958 is to 
carry out these missions to the best of our ability. As far as the wel- 
fare and safety of our forces in Europe is concerned, we hope always to 
improve and increase their combat capability. That is the purpose of 
the reorganization of our divisions, the increase in our atomic capa- 
bility, and the increase in our delivery systems. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not answered my question. Have you made 
any changes in your training program as a result of the reduction in 
allied commitments plus the fact that we know the Russians have 
every weapon that we have? Has that made any change in your 
training program? 

General Turermrr. That has made no change, sir. I tried to reply 
to that point by saying that we do the best we can to carry out the 
missions which stem from our commitments worldwide. In this 
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case our commitment remains the same, our mission remains the 
same, and we will continue to try to improve our combat capability 
by every means that we can. 


SPEED OF TRANSITION OF ATOMIC CONCEPT 


Mr. Sixes. Does the Army think that the transition to the atomic 
concept is too rapid? Is the training program able to keep up with 
the requirements of the change to the atomic concept; is there an 
adequate number of weapons to permit the change to the atomic 
concept, or is the change too rapid? 

General THermer. The change is not too rapid, in our opinion. 
It will require a considerable amount of doing in order to accomplish 
it. The reorganization of the divisions themselves must be accom- 
plished. There is a revision in our tactics in which we must train 
all of our personnel. As far as the equipment is concerned, we expect 
for the most part to be able to satisfy these requirements. May I 
answer the rest of this off the record? 

Mr. Sixss. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPERIENCE OF INSTRUCTORS IN ATOMIC TRAINING 


Mr. Srxrs. Will the men who do the training be men who have had 
experience in atomic units and experience with atomic weapons? 
In other words, if you do not have experienced leaders it is pretty 
difficult for them to teach men about atomic warfare. While I realize 
vou can learn a lot out of a book, it is considerably better to have had 
actual field experience. Are the teachers men who have had actual 
experience? 

General THetmer. Insofar as possible and insofar as these people 
go, I can say that we will have people who have had actual experience 
with atomic weapons, instructing in appropriate fields and in appro- 
priate positions. 

Mr. Sixes. You say insofar as possible so I trust that you mean in 
part? 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir. Obviously we will not have 
in all of our divisions and particularly in our Infantry and many of 
our Artillery, Engineer, and other type units, people who have had 
an opportunity actually to become familiar with atomic weapons 
other than through training and school courses of one kind and 
another. 

UTILIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


Mr. Srxes. Insofar as you know, do our training techniques reflect 
the most modern information that we have about Russian weapons 
and Russian forces? 

General THetmer. Yes, sir; they do. Intelligence is something 
which is begun in our early training. We include intelligence as a 
part of all of our field exercises and maneuvers. We carry on a very 
active intelligence training program. 
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RESERVE FORCES ACT TRAINING IN COMPARISON TO ACTIVE 
ARMY TRAINING 


Mr. Stxes. The emphasis which has been placed on the 6 months’ 
training program in recent months has resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in the size of that training effort. At the same time the reenlist- 
ment rates for the Regular Army have dropped. There are some who 
believe that the additional emphasis placed on the 6 months’ program 
by the recruiters has adversely affected the recruiting efforts for the 
Regular service. What is your comment on that? 

eneral THEIMER. I am not in a position to comment on that, Mr. 
Sikes. I will be glad—— 

Mr. Srxes. Have you someone who can testify on this situation? 

General Lawton. Yes. That witness would have to come from the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel Office and I will be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. Before you get the witness let me ask that you bear in 
mind the question that I have asked. You may prepare a statement 
for us if you wish, after which we very probably will want actually 
to question a witness on this. Information also reaches me that the 
cost of training is considerably higher for the 6 months’ trainee in 
comparison with the cost of the regular training program, and serious 
doubt has been placed by some on the effectiveness of the training 
program. ‘There are those who believe that in the attempt to make 
the 6 months’ training program attractive, we have taken away much 
of its military effectiveness and that the trainees run the program 
rather than the people who are conducting the program. I trust that 
these statements are without foundation. I would like to have more 
information on just what is taking place and on whether the regular 
training program is suffering as a result of this program. 

General Tuermer. I think I can comment on the first part of that. 

Mr. Sixes. Comment on any part that you wish. 

General THermer. As to the scope of the 6-month training | know 
of no basis for saying that it has been softened for the 6 months’ 
trainee. So far as I know, he takes the same basic combat training 
that the Active Army recruit takes, and then he goes into advanced 
individual training of the same type ‘that the Active Army man would 
take or he goes into an appropriate school course. I know of no basis 
for that comment. 

Mr. Sixes. I hope that your information has given the entire 
story. I would like to have a more detailed answer. 

General THermer. All right, sir; we will prepare one for the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


RESERVE Forces Act (RFA) TRaINnING IN COMPARISON TO ACTIVE ARMY 
TRAINING 


1. Reserve component personnel on active duty training (Reserve Forces Act) 
are trained on identically the same programs as Active Army trainees. Normally 
the first 8 weeks of training (basic combat training under Army training program, 
ATP 21-114) is received in RFA companies. Where the quantity of RFA trainees 
is insufficient to form a company, they may be grouped with Active Army trainees, 

Upon completion of basic training, the RFA trainees enter MOS (occupational) 
training either at an Army training center, service school or with an Active Army 
unit. Due to the diversity of nearly 200 MOS’s in which these individuals may be 
trained, it is largely necessary to integrate them fully with the Active Army 
trainees in MOS classes or courses. 
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While the RFA personnel are trained on the same programs as Active Army 
and in many instances in the same class, the following differences in training 
or treatment are applied: 

Because the Active Army has only a 6-month active duty period in which 
to provide the trainee with all practicable military knowledge, the cadres of 
companies devoted entirely to RFA training include squad leaders which are not 
a part of Active Army trainee companies. This is not invariably in effect now 
because of a shortage of personnel. 

Another difference is that RFA trainees under 21 years of age are prohibited 
from consuming or possessing alcoholic beverages. 

An additional difference is that the RFA trainees are less subject to fatigue 
details during their period of training than is the Active Army trainee. This 
measure is designed to make maximum use of the 6 months training period and 
is not intended to make life easier for the RFA trainee. 


RELEASE OF INFORMATION ON TABLES OF ORGANIZATION FOR 
PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


Mr. Srxes. This may or may not be in your category. The Army 
does not release information on tables of organization for the pentomic 
divisions. There has been some question about why that should be 
restricted information. Do you have that knowledge? 

General THermer. Yes, sir, that is our responsibility. It has not 
been released for two particular reasons. One is that we did not want 
to make it too easy for possible or potential enemies to get the infor- 
mation free. While they may get it eventually and I suppose a student 
of our organizations can determine what this organization is, at least 
they will have to work for it. The other reason is that the organiza- 
tions, we realize, may undergo a change particularly in the initial 
stage, and consequently we do not consider them completely firm and 


that is another reason why we have not released them. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me about your OCS program. How big is it? 
How big was it last year? How big was it the year before? Where 
do you get the candidates? 

General THermer. The candidates come from the Active Army; 
we do take in some National Guard and Reserve personnel. We run 
a National Guard course. Primarily it has been an Active Army 
program. Any man who meets certain reasonable qualifications can 
volunteer for the officer candidate course. The purpose of conducting 
officer candidate courses, which we do at the Infantry School and the 
Artillery and Guided Missiles School is, first, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for enlisted men to get a commission if they are qualified. 

Mr. Stxes. How many enlisted men got commissions last year 
through OCS? 

General THErmeR. Colonel Hamblen, do you have the output? 

Colonel Hamsten. For fiscal year 1956, 640 from the infantry, sir, 
and 436 from the field artillery, sir, and 12 from the WAC’s. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is that the total number of those commissioned? 

Colonel Hamsien. That is not input, sir. 

Mr. Srxzes. What is the input? 

Colonel Hamsien. We are discussing fiscal year 1956, sir. That 
is total. Sir, if I may, to give a picture as to the change, the question 
you raised before, sir, figures were given as of the date we changed the 
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criteria, so you have a picture as to what it was before and how it is 
coming afterwards. That is the question you raised before, sir. 

Mr. Srxzgs. All right. 

Colonel Hamsien. Rather than the year, because of the change 
made in the middle of the year, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Colonel HamsBien. Sir, in the infantry school during the year before 
the change in our criteria actually was able to take effect, we had 904 
individuals input, sir. Asa result of the changes, in the year following 
it we have 999 in the infantry school or an increase in the infantry 
school of about 90, sir. In the artillery school, during the previous 
year we had a total of 920. I say that measures from December 1954 
on, sir, and the input for the year following that was down to 404. 
Actually, sir, comparing hw 

Mr. Sixes. What do you propose to do in the next 12 months or 
the next regular period for comparison in the future under this budget? 
How many do you propose to have in the way of input? 

General THrrmer. May I say something here? The input is not 
programed to the extent that it is not limited. Based on our past 
experience we, of course, must plan on a factor, and the program 
figures are really what we expect to get. 

Mr. S1xes. How many are you budgeting for? 

General Tuermer. We are budgeting for a load of 507 at the two 
officer candidate schools. Do you have the input figures for that? 

Colonel Hamsuen. Yes, sir. We plan to program during fiscal 
year 1958, sir, for the artillery school 320 and for the infantry school 
680. 

Mr. Sixes. That would be a marked reduction. 

Colonel HamBien. Approximately 1,000, sir, would be the total. 

Mr. Stxes. Why the reduction? 

Colonel Hamsien. That is based, sir, on the experience of the 
number of individuals who have applied. I might add—may I take 
up that one point which I gave you this morning? 

General THermer. Go ahead. 

Colonel HamsBien. We are just in the process of releasing in the 
next month, sir, a set of changes to our existing officer candidate 
regulations which should increase the attractiveness of our officer 
candidate program, which should go a long way toward helping relieve 
some of the major objections we have determined from the field as to 
why individuals do not apply. 

Mr. Sixzs. People just do not apply any more? Is that what you 
are telling me? 

Colonel HaAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me why? 

Colonel HamsBuen. Yes, sir. Among the reasons are that, right 
now according to regulations, a young man must serve 2 years upon 
commissioning. Normally, as you know, sir, if an individual has 2 
years active duty he just has 2 years to serve, so he figures he is re- 
quired to spend more time in the Army, The new change coming out 
will require a young man to serve but 18 months, which would give 
@ young man an opportunity, upon being inducted and meeting the 
requirements, to go ahead into OCS and still be able to complete his 
2-year tour. That has been one of the major factors as a result of 
the screening we have taken in the field and should go a long way 
toward helping to correct that situation, sir. 
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Another problem has been motivation, sir. We made every at- 
tempt to determine whether a young man is motivated towards get- 
ing a commission. In an effort to improve the quality of the individ- 
eale moving into OCS, to determine their motivation, we are going to 
change those members on the examining board so as to include only 
those officers who are in the company commander, battalion com- 
mander, or regimental commander positions, in other words officers 
who have been in positions to better evaluate leadership and leader- 
ship potential. It is, of course, a matter of concern to us that some 
men who feel they want to go to OCS and really lack the overall re- 
ee must receive quite a blow to their morale when they find 
they do not measure up. We are attempting to screen some of those 
individuals out beforehand so he does not have that happen to him. 

A couple of other measures that we have determined from the field 
is that some young men from overseas have felt that their chance of 
getting resettled with their family, and so forth, is difficult. We 

ave changed the regulations so that once a young man has met the 
requirements for OCS and he is overseas, a ings will be made and 
those applicants will be returned to the Zone of the Interior im- 
mediately so he can get settled and then go into the next class follow- 
ing that, so he has more peace of mind and knows his family affairs 
are taken care of. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a good answer. 

Mr. Fioop. You might also include there a course of instruction 
to NCO’s and junior officers that the mere fact that a trainee requests 
information about OCS does not, without more, classify him as a 
halfwit. The mere inquiry does not make you a halfwit, without 
more. You understand. 

Colonel Hamsuen. Yes, six. One other point that I think would 
interest you, sir, is that every individual who is inducted into the 
Army who takes the Army classification test and makes a score of 110 
or better is pulled together for a meeting by a qualified officer. He 
is explained about his opportunities in the OCS program. He is 
shown a training film on the OCS program and he is handed a pam- 
phlet entitled “OCS Facts,” telling him how he can apply at OCS and 
attempting to show him just what he can do to get into the OCS. 

Mr. Sixes. What percentage of the enlisted men who apply for 
OCS are accepted? 

Colonel HamBten. Sir, that information is not available and would 
have to be secured from the field, for this reason: Applications start 
with the individual and go to the commander. Applications which 
do not meet certain prerequisites are returned without going further. 
Then they are forwarded to the post or unit station for further sereen- 
ing; then to an OCS board, sir. Those that meet the qualifications 
are forwarded up. Where those are returned back to the individual 
for failure to meet certain requirements we do not have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Stxes. See what you can get from the field. 

What are the sources of OCS candidates? 

Colonel Hamsten. Sir, an OCS candidate may be any individual in 
the active Army. He must have achieved a certain score on our 
testing devices, as you know, sir. Regulations are such now that he 
need not even have completed his citizenship requirements. He can 
only indicate his intention but not have it finalized. We do have the 
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possibility that young men who are in our Army but not American 
citizens yet can also apply and ultimately go to OCS. 

Mr. Srxes.. What is your background, Colonel? 

Colonel Hamsuen. I am a graduate of the Military Academy class of 
June 1943, sir. I have been on troop duty with infantry and airborne 
battalions. I have had an infantry company, an infantry battalion, 
have been a regimental executive officer in an infantry regiment and 
regimental commander for a period of time. I have been in Army 
headquarters in a G—3 section overseas. I am presently assigned to 
the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations con- 
cerned with precommissioning training which involves OCS, United 
States Military Academy, and ROTC matters, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I like the way you speak up. You seem to know what 
you are talking about. I would like you to expand your answers 
for the record and give me information, if you can, about the number 
of people who apply for OCS and who are unable to get the training. 

Colonel HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


OCS applicants during calendar year 1956 


1. Total number of individuals in United States Army who applied for 
OCS training and appeared before OCS boards during calendar year 


RS kh Be a ce a a ei ee le aS ae 2, 369 
2. Total number of individuals who passed the OCS Board interview ____ 2, 016 
(An individual may pass the OCs Board interview and yet not make 


a sufficiently high score in 1 or both of the other 2 tests to achieve a 
minimum score of 300. The OCS applicant must attain a composite 
score of 300 or more in the following tests: Officer candidate evaluation 
report, biographical information blank, and Board interview.) 

3. Total number of individuals who met all requirements to OCS and were 


Gina setts tee oi lla Oe) is ee. es J eee lace 1, 204 
4. Percentage of applicants who met all prerequisites and were admitted 
a a i Bi lad hme s ie 50. 8 


DUPLICATION IN TRAINING 


Mr. Srxzs. Dr. Allen, what do you know about possible duplica- 
tions in training anywhere in the service? We are talking about the 
need for finding ways to save money. If there are duplications in 
training effort, in testing effort, either within 1 service or within the 
3 services that you have noted, I would like to hear about it. Do 
you have any information on that? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. This has been a matter of active concern for 
a number of years, sir. We do not believe that at the present time 
there are significant duplications of effort in that area of interest which 
I represent, that is, the training of personnel in the school organization 
of the Army. A careful review is maintained of the programs of 
instruction of each of our schools. There are certain common courses 
which are taught in each of the schools. These, however, are related 
to the seniority of the personnel being trained and there is no duplica- 
tion in this common subject training. In other words, all individuals 
are trained to protect themselves under conditions of atomic war. 
All individuals are trained with reference to hygiene and so on. 
There is a whole number of these common subjects. However, they 
are graded by the school by the level of the personnel taking the 
instruction. 
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With reference to actual duplication of training between different 
schools within the Army we believe this to be virtually eliminated. 
The Continental Army Command maintains a continuing review on 
all programs of instruction and they are very careful, under our in- 
structions and guidance. We, too, review these programs where 
necessary to eliminate a common teaching in the same subject area— 
in other words, as between Armor, Infantry, Engineers, Signal. This 
is carefully avoided in the school program. 

With reference to interservice training areas, at the basic level all 
services train in a substantially similar pattern. That is, the Marine 
boot, the recruit in the Army, the Navy apprentice seaman, and the 
airman receives the classical rudiments of military training, personal 
care and hygiene, military courtesy, respect for the uniform, mainte- 
nance of his personal equipment, the basic infantry weapons, the 
rifle, sidearms, light machineguns. This is common to all services. 
However, the approach is different and the training is characterized 
by an orientation course to meet the needs of the individual service. 
Furthermore, this basic training period of 8 to 16 weeks is the period 
in which unit identification, pride in the unit’s accomplishments, and 
orientation as a member of a team are built up. 

So there are substantial differences, although they are using the 
same weapons. The Marine rifleman has a different course of instruc- 
tion from the Army rifleman. The airman is taught the courtesies 
of his service which are basically the same as the Army but taught in 
a different way. The idea is to create a sense of unit identity, of 
team spirit. Thus, the Marine is a Marine first and foremost. The 
Army infantryman or engineer associates himself with the Army. 
The airman is part of the Air Force in the air tradition. 

Moving farther up the training ladder, there are certain levels of 
skill which are common among the services. Generally in the tech- 
nicians field, sir, for example in meteorology, in ground-control 
landing for aircraft, in certain types of atomic devices, in the skills 
related to amphibious forces, in the handling of special amphibious 
type equipment, certain ordnance skills—these are common to the 
forces, and under an agreement which was established in 1944 among 
the Secretaries which we embodied in our Army Regulation 350-95, 
the Air Force 50-18, and the Navy circular letter C-12 sir, arrange- 
ments are made by which the service possessing the training capability 
in @ given specialist area makes it available to other services. Thus 
we train very large numbers of marines, naval personnel, and airmen. 
They in turn train thousands of our personnel. We establish in that 
way a level by which each service has a special competency and 
trains to a level of skill which is valuable to all services. 

At the higher levels in the colleges the skills are more specialized. 
However, Air Force officers, Marine Corps officers, and Navy officers 
attend our advanced schools, and we in turn send officers to their 
advanced schools, so we have an understanding of how they de it, 
why they do it, the thinking process, the organizational process. 
This is deliberate duplication, so there will be at the command and 
staff levels an instinctive knowledge of how the other service will 
react in a given situation, how they channel their procedures, how 
their command functions. We find this most valuable, from practical 
experience, in wartime. 

We have a series of special requirements which come up from time to 
time. If I may go off the record for a moment. 
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{Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sitxss. That is very interesting and a very good answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Down in this Southwest I think they would call that a 
pretty talker, would they not? General, if we had a half dozen 
witnesses like that, these hearings would take only 10 days. I could 
not have done better than that myself, and that is going pretty far. 


MARKSMANSHIP PAY 


Mr. Sixes. The services have shown a reluctance to reinstate the 
old program of marksmanship pay. I have never been able to under- 
stand the reason back of that. We have many instances called to our 
attention about poor marksmanship by our forces in conflict. Par- 
ticularly in this modern age, where men do not get the feel of a rifle 
as they are growing up, do we need to concentrate on marksmanship 
in training. The incentive given by marksmanship pay could be an 
important one. What is the thinking of the Army now on marks- 
manship pay? 

General TuErmer. You will recall that in response to a request 
from the committee in 1955, the Army made a study of marksmanship 
pay. It considered various possibilities of rewarding qualification and 
expertness in marksmanship, and also in other fields of basic qualifica- 
tions in basic military skills which are essential to a unit’s operations. 
The Army reported last year in a presentation on this subject that 
any pay which is a reward for proficiency in individual marksmanship 
alone is not justifiable, since proficiency in combat includes many 
other skills, such as skills in map reading, first aid, cover and conceal- 
ment, scouting and patrolling, and physical endurance. Among these 
systems of course—— 

Mr. Stxes. This seems to overlook the fact that your principal 
objective is destruction of the enemy, which you cannot do by reading 
maps. 

General THermer. Map reading is a particularly important and 
valuable skill for the soldier. You have a very good point there—— 

Mr. Sixes. You are not going to kill the enemy by reading maps. 
It is an adjunct to the job, but it takes somebody on one end of a 
weapon to destroy an enemy in conflict. 

General Tuermer. That is quite correct, sir, but if some of these 
people could not read maps they would not get there. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, the Army still does not want a marks- 
manship-pay program. 

General Tueimer. We also consider qualifications in crew-served 
weapons and try to integrate that in a qualification-pay system along 
with individual marksmanship, as something which would be fair and 
beneficial for the Army. You know that going back some years it 
did not appear to the Army that marksmanship pay was needed to 
provide an adequate and proper motivation, which was recognized by 
the Hook Commission which resulted in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. Nothing has occurred during the past year, no particular 
request or event, which has caused the Army to modify its position. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer? No? 

Mr. Sixes. The answer, I take it, isno. Is that right, General? 

General Tuermer. That is substantially correct, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. I think the Army is making a mistake there. I am 
sorry that the Army does not recognize the essentiality of doing every- 
thing possible to develop marksmen in the service. 

General THretmer, May I add, Mr. Sikes, that the Army fully 
realizes and is very much coneerned about the importance of having 
good marksmanship. As we brought out last year, we are expefi- 
menting with a new system of marksmanship called train fire It 
has some particularly good aspects when it comes to the application 
of marksmanship on the battlefield, the way targets appear, being 
ready to fire in a hurry. It has many more realistic aspects than our 
current long distance range firing. It has not been approved yet, 
but is under active consideration, and the Continental Army Com- 
mand favors it. We are prepared to put on a briefing for you on 
this subject if you would desire to hear it. 

Mr. Sixes. May I say that when a principal witness wishes to refer 
a question to a subordinate witness, I trust, General Lawton, there 
will be no hesitation about doing so. I am not talking about you or 
the assembled company, General Theimer. I am talking about 
policy. I realize that, Lowever proficient the principal witness may 
be, he cannot be expected to have every answer at the tip of his tongue. 
He does have with him, presumably, men who are expert in the mamy 
fields that come under our survey. I think it would be a wise thing 
if we might be sure that every person who comes here understands it 
is quite permissible, and in fact the preferable practice, for him to 
relay to other witnesses a question on which he thinks they may have 
more detailed information. Will you see that that is done? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I understand that, Mr. Chairman. In 
our instructions to witnesses we have emphasized the point that they 
are at will to call on the best qualified man to give testimony, and I 
will see that that is further emphasized. 

Mr. Srxxs. I think sometimes it may be the feeling that the prin- 
cipal witness must handle all these things himself, and that is just 
about a superhuman task. We do not expect that. 

General Lawron. I understand that. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


INCREASED TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Forp. This subcommittee has always been very sympathetic 
to the training program. It is my recollection that 2 years ago we 
disregarded the budget recommendations and added approximately 
$8 million to $10 million in additional funds over what the budget had 
pro osed for training. It has been my feeling, however, that maybe 

stave gone a little too far. As I have looked at it overall, the dollar 
funds requested, maybe the ideas we had have been added to and as 
a consequence we are spending a little too much for training. For 
example, it was brought out in the testimony last year that we have 
this biennial cycle problem. It is my recollection that in the odd 
vears we expect to have a heavier training load than we do in the even 
years. Consequently, in the odd years, there would be a@ greater 
fund requirement for training. In the even years, there would be a 
lesser fund requirement. 

As I look at the budget for fiscal year 1958, which is an even year, it 


seems to me that we are requested to appropriate more rather than less, 
despite this biennial cycle situation. 
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Would you care to comment on that, General? 

General Tuermer. Yes. I would like to comment on that, Mr. 
Ford. One indication of it is in account 2010.1, ‘Training centers.” 

Mr. Forp. What page is that on? 

General THermer. Page 19, “Workload and cost factors.” 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


2010.1 Training centers—W ‘orinnd data and cost factors 





| 
| Fiscal year 


| 
1956 
By, 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1987 | 1958 


Rees inGG *.63.2...5-6. 55-00-52 seo). 83 75, 900 | 81, 000 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (included in av erage load) - - . ----| C <0) 7 (27, 051) 





i Excludes trainees trained in units of the strategic army forces. 


Colonel Ansrev. The training centers have been moved to program 
2000. 

General Tuermer. You will note there that the forecast workload, 
student load, in the training centers for 1958 is 81,000 which is about 
5,000 or a little over, larger than 1957. It will be noted that the 
increase in RFA in parentheses there calls for an increase of something 
over 9,000. In other words, the RFA increase will be greater than 
our Active Army decrease which results in an increase in our overall 
training center loads. Actually, the Active Army input, I believe, is 
actually down. Colonel Ansel, do you have those figures? 

Colonel ANsreL. The Active Army part of the load is approximately 
54,000 in fiscal year 1958 as against 58,000 for fiscal 1957. 

General Turimer. There are indications at the present time, be- 
cause of the stepup in our RFA volunteers, that this load for fiscal 
year 1958 may be even larger. As a matter of fact, it may be con- 
siderably larger if this increase develops and then we must get addi- 
tional funds into this program from some place. 

Colonel Ansex. The indications now are that the RFA load may go 
as high as 33,700. That is, 33,700 in place of the 27,000 shown in the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. Forp. I hope that you are right, but the forecasts heretofore 
have never materialized. 

General THeimer. I think I have some figures here, Mr. Ford, in 
regard to RFA which may be of interest. These are the monthly 
input to training of RFA enlistees, beginning last September. It was 
a little over 2,500 then and it stepped up to 3,500 in October. It is 
2,500, roughly, in November; December is lower, about 1,900. Then 
in January it stepped up to 2.800; 4,400 in February; 7, 000 in March. 

Mr. Forp. Yousay “‘enlistees’”? Thoseare the fellows who put their 
names on the dotted lines? 

General Tuemmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That does not mean that that many are going to a 
training camp that month, does it? 

General THemmer. Yes. These will or have reported, although 
they are authorized 120 days’ delay before they actually report, and 
some may have taken advantage of this provision prior to reporting. 

Right now we are preparing for a great increase in our Army training 
centers, beginning in May and June. 
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Mr. Forp. In fiscal year 1956, the average man-year strength of 
the Regular Army was about 1,100,000. That is not too far off. 

General Lawton. 1,082,000. That is at the bottom of that chart, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958, you had an average load of 55,083. In 
fiscal 1958, your average man-year strength according to the chart 
on ‘the wall is going to be 997,000. You anticipate that you will 
have an average training load of about 54,000. You have had a 
decrease in your total Army strength; I do not see why you should 
not have a lesser training load, leaving aside the RFA problem. 

General Tuermer. That is true. 

Colonel Ansex. If it were not for the RFA, the load would go 
down. However, the input into the Active Army of untrained per- 
sonnel is not necessarily related to the overall size of the Army. It 
has something to do with it, but rather the load is geared more closely 
to the people who leave the Army. The reenlistment rate goes down 
and then the untrained input to the Army of necessity goes up. 

The figure you used, Mr. Ford, would be 50,000 exclusive of RFA. 


EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. That brings up a discussion we had last year when your 
reenlistment rate was going up and it was denied that that would 
have any impact on your funding. Now, when the reenlistment rate 
is going down, you take the other position. You cannot have it both 
ways. 

Colonel AnsEL. No; the funding is related to the load that you are 
training in the training center. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel ANsEL. As we indicated last year, small variations in load 
can be accommodated without too much increase in funds. How- 
ever, in fiscal year 1958, there has been added to this account certain 
type funds, that is consumer funds, to buy the basic equipment for 
the individual which was not in the accounts previously and which is 
more closely related to the number of people that you are training in 
that particular activity. Therefore, this year we say that the fund 
requirements are more closely related to the load. As the load goes 
up, the fund requirements go up, and that is true more this year than 
in previous years because of the change in the fiscal code related to 
this budget. 

Previously, the money was provided for such things as fabrication 
of training aids, hiring of overhead civilians, and that sort of thing. 
Now funds are included there for consumer funding for basic items 
of equipment and supplies that the individual needs. 

General Lawton. I think of the problem, too, Mr. Ford, where in 
1957 we had increased training loads in spite of increased reenlistments; 
1957 is the odd year. You get your big turnover in 1957. That was 
offset to some extent by the reenlistment rate, but not enough te 
reduce your total input to a lower figure than, for example, in the 
even years. Then we come to 1958 and while that is an even year 
with a lesser turnover, this year we are up against a lesser reenlist- 
ment rate. There are those two factors in there that have to be 
considered. I do not have the exact figures, but I will be glad to 
obtain them from the personnel people to put in the record, if you 
would like. There are those 2 offsetting factors in those 2 years. 
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Colonel Anse. I might also call your attention, Mr. Ford, to the 
fact that last year we actually underestimated what the load would 
be in training. It is about 10,000 over what we estimated, and in 
all probability in fiscal year 1958, we will find that it will be greater 
than stated in the budget because of the more recent computations 
made since this budget was formulated. 

General Tuermer. May I add something else? 

Mr. Forp. Yes 


INCREASE IN TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


General Toermer. This is not connected with training centers, but 
connected with the overall training programs. In this case, it is the 
training program, program 2100 and not 2000, actually where our 
school requirements increase. They increase largely because of Nike, 
because of our other guided missiles training, and because of fields 
allied to them. That is, such as electronics, special weapons, and 
so forth. It always increases in the. support and maintenance and 
that type of training in the units required. Actually I feel that we 
have a considerable increase in our training requirements for fiscal 
year 1958. We are really quite austerely estimating here, I feel, in 
probably two areas. One is in our Army training centers. If this 
increase develops, we are going to need additional money for the 
training centers. 

Secondly, as I indicated yesterday, our own estimates, based on our 
experience this past year, would indicate that in field exercises we have 
estimated very much on the low side. 


PROGRESS IN TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. Would you say progress has been made in the last year 
as far as the Regular Army is concerned in having a better trained 
Army than the year before? 

General Tuermer. I believe that we have. That is the purpose of 
our training system and our school system. We are always looking 
for ways in which to improve our training. I think the reorganization 
of our divisions is a development in that direction. For example, the 
Army Missile Command, the adaptation of nuclear weapons to our 
Army system, and our family of weapons in general would indicate 
that we are attempting to make progress. Our schools are a great 
adjunct too, and indispensable as far as our progress is concerned. 

. Forp. Would you say the Army is better trained today than 
it was a year ago? 

General Tuermer. That is a very difficult question to answer. 
When it comes to training, if you are going to have a well-trained 
Army—if they were perfectly trained at any particular time—they 
would have to be as well trained a year later and that would require 
a great deal of training. I would say that it is better trained to the 
extent that we are better qualified, better prepared to utilize atomic 
weapons, to continue with the organization of missile units, and to 
carry on our mission worldwide, including the defense of the conti- 
nental United States. 





QUALITY OF TRAINING IN RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Forp. Are your Reserve forces better trained today than they 
were & Te ago? That includes both the Army Reserve and the 
National Guard. 

General Tuermer. I know of no single factor which would greatly 
change the training in the Reserve components during the past year. 
I think we can look forward to a considerable improvement in their 
training as these 6-month people get into the National Guard and 
Reserve units. 

General Lawton. I would like to ask if we can have that answer 
amplified when we have General Lindeman and General McGowan 
before the committee? They are more familiar with that. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Flood has brought up a point which I think is 
important. Will the training problem, as far as your shop is con- 
cerned, increase in the future in direct ratio to the new concepts of 
war, push-button warfare and so forth? 

General Tuetmer. I[ believe that it will. We have a continuing 
problem as far as the surface-to-air missiles are concerned, and as we 
continue into Nike Hercules and the conversion of our Nike Ajax 
units to the Hercules system, that is going to require a great amount 
of retraining of people that we already have on the site. That is, 
people already out there. 

In addition, we expect to increase the number of Nike units which 
we have on site. The surface missile units will increase and that is 
going to present a continuously greater training—if not problem—at 
east workload, as well as the support units. 

Mr. Forp. Referring to page 19 of the justifications—— 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


INTEGRATION OF TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS OF ARMED SERVICES INTO 
ACADEMIC TRAINING OF COUNTRY 


Mr. Foon. Is it desirable, advisable, when you realize how delicate 
the suggestion is, to inquire into the entire academic structure of this 
country and keeping in mind the sort of warfare that we are ultimately 
going to get in the years ahead, can you people talk to our educators 
and pedagogs at all as to what way, if any, we can get into the curricu- 
lums of all schools of all categories, courses which would lend themselves 
to helping these men who are going into the future Army, and who 
are going to participate in these courses? In other words, so you will 
not get them cold when they are inducted or volunteer? If they are 
going to have this kind of warfare and if we are going to have this 
kind of selective service—if we are going to go on progressively from 
where we are now in all facets—then can we ever hope to ask the 
civilian educators to prepare these young people coming up in seme 
way so that when you get them they will not be completely inexperi- 
enced for what they might expect? Mathematically, perhaps, in any 
academic phase of their training from the eighth grade on, could this 
be done? 

Gerieral Toermer. May I ask Dr. Allen to talk to that point? 

Dr. ALLEN. Mr. Flood, you have hit on one of the matters of the 
gravest concern to all of the Armed Forces. I, of course, can only 
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speak for the Army. This has also been of concern to the executive 
department. The President now has two committees working in the 
field of secondary and college education in the interest of national 
security. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office 
of Education 

Mr. Fioop. Those are bad words this week. You mean the Presi- 
dent thinks he has, until the House got through with that bill today, 
or will get through with it tomorrow. 

Dr. AtteN. I have no comment on that. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a smart fellow. 

Dr. Atten. Thank you, sir. 

A series of task groups has been set up in the Office of Education. 
I happened to be designated to attend one 2 weeks ago in which we 
had a conference, and which I believe is going to be effective in one 
small facet of our problem. That is, foreign languages. 

The gentlemen of the committee have heard discussions in this 
group about the foreign-language commitments and the problems of 
the Army. We have also a task group working in the field of the 
mathematical, physical, chemical, and biological sciences. A general 
guidance has been given to the Commissioner of Education to inquire 
into such other areas as the State school systems, primary or secondary, 
and the universities of the country as can be coordinated into the 
national security effort. 

The original interest was in the sciences, where it was determined 
that there was a great shortage of scientists and engineers. Languages 
were considered of great importance. All three services participated 
in these conferences. The problem is being met as best we can by 
giving service views of what we need. The areas in which shortages 
will develop, as we see the developing picture of technical require- 
ments in the armed services, is also a matter under consideration. 
This is being made available to the State superintendents, or other 
officials in charge of State education. This is on a rather elaborate 
scale and we have rather real problems. 

If I might cite one illustration, in foreign languages there has 
been a steady decline since the period shortly before World War I 
in the number of high school students in the United States who take 
any foreign language. It has gone up and down, but the overall 
trend has been downward. The United States is the least forward 
of all major powers—this would also include many minor powers— 
in public school requirements for language training. 

As you know, the Armed Forces, the State Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, and many other agencies, have a heavy 
requirement for skilled linguists. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure if you say that, that that is so. I was 
I was concerned about other parts of your problem. Obviously, it is 
being met at the proper level. There is a hope of integrating into 
the broad academic training in the United States, from the eighth 
grade on to high school, prep schools, and colleges on up, such training. 
Thus, if and when they get into the armed services, they are cushioned 
for this training program of yours. 

Dr. Auten. That is our hope, sir. We are asking the States to 
cooperate in modern languages, in the sciences, mathematics, and in 
preengineering training. 
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Naturally, the States will make their own decisions. 

Mr. Fioop. You join with me, of course, in acting with an abun- 
dance of caution. In no time, no place, or any situation or under any 
circumstances will you try to inject the United States Government 
into the local school system. 

Dr. ALLEN. I ean only stand in appreciation, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INCREASED TRAINING LOAD TO LESSER STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. It rather disturbs me, in looking at the figures on page 
19, that when you include the RFA training load with your Regular 
Army training load, you then relate the figures to the total Army 
strength. We have perhaps gone overboard on the problem of train- 
ing. You have a lesser total Army strength and a greater Army 
training load, percentagewise; is that true? 

Colonel Ansgx. I would like to ask Mr. Kerndt who is an expert on 
programs to speak to that. Generally speaking, these loads are geared 
to the untrained input to the Army. These people must be trained, no 
only at the training center, but a certain portion in what we call our 
STRAF—strategic Army forces. This is not the complete picture as 
it affects that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the complete picture? That is what I want to 
find out. Are we using too great a percentage of our Army personnel 
to train and to be trained? 

General THEermeR. May I go back to another point that you raised 
here a minute ago, Mr. Ford? The actual Army input, I think, is 
actually less. 

Colonel ANsEL. Yes, sir; it is. 

General THermer. For fiscal year 1958. In other words, the active 
Army load part of this 81,000 is going to be about 54,000 in fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to 55,000 in fiscal 1956, which is the com- 
parable 

General THEIMER. Compared to 58,000 in fiscal year 1957, accord- 
ing to my figures. 

Colonel Ansgx. 50,000 in 1956. 

General THermer. In subtracting those figures, that gives you 
58,164. The Active Army’s part of the load in the training centers 
will actually be reduced. 

Mr. Forp. Then we go back to the biennial cycle problem in that 
1958 and 1956 are supposed to be comparable and not 1958 and 1957. 

General THermer. That iscorrect. The even year is relatively low. 
I think it is dampening out some. The difference was not as great as 
it was in 1956 and 1957, but it is less for the Active Army in 1958 than 
it was in 1957, which is the same point that Colonel Ansel made a 
year ago in this same connection. 

Mr. Forp. Then you are bringing up the problem of how your 
training courses compare, lengthwise and otherwise? You have to 
crank in another factor and possibly other factors besides that one. 

Colonel ANsEL. We would like to devote as few people as possible of 
the military, the total strength of the Army, to the training program, 
because when you have the problem of training a large portion of the 
Army, or when there is a large turnover in the Army, you also have to 
devote a certain portion of the forces in being to train men. Of 
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necessity, we must train adequately the untrained input to the Army 
and that is a mission we have to accomplish. ‘The untrained input to 
the Army is based on the number of people that leave the Army. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure that is so, but I do not want that. I want 

our answer to the question. That is not responsive although it is 
interesting. You were not present at our full committee hearings 
when this was brought out. 

I might mention that Dean Pound at the Harvard Law School 
would ask a question and then he would let you talk for 25 minutes 
after which he would say, “‘You have stated the question.”” He would 
then ask, ‘““What is the answer?” 

Mr. Ford asked you a very important and clear question. Regard- 
per of all of the statistics, you cannot change that. What are the 
acts? 

Colonel Anseu. The fact is that we cannot change the situation. 
We have to train these people. 
























DETERMINATION OF TRAINING REQUIREMENTS AND PERSONNEL ENGAGED 
IN TRAINING 





Mr. Fioop. I know that. I am sure of that, but once you have 
trained them, must you train them in the percentage in which you 
trainthem? Must you spend the funds to the degree you are spending 
them? That is, with reference to the training program vis-a-vis 
the Army and all of the facets involved. 

General THermer. May I answer? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Turermer. May I attempt to answer that? 

Mr. Fioop. I appreciate that. 

General THermer. The question you raised, I think, is the funda- 
mental structure of the Army. How we utilize our personnel is in- 
volved in this and also the particular question of how we train our 
recruits in essence. In our opinion, based on a number of years of 
experience, we are utilizing the best syste that we know for training 
recruits. It is, I think, probably the most economical system to 
accomplish the training that is required. Obviously, in designing 
the force structure for the Army we must consider our commitments 
on a worldwide basis and put in the number of tactical units required. 
Then, we have to allow personnel spaces for those activities that sup- 
port our forces worldwide, such as how many people we have in the 
training centers, how many people do you have in depots to run the 
depots, and then still allow for that percentage of people which is 
to be found in hospitals, transients, trainees, and so on, which all 
come into the same category. As a matter of fact, commanders desire 
always to have as many tactical units as they can have. I think 
the number of times we have ever had a whole division in reserve 
could be counted on the fingers of half a hand. As soon as a com- 
mander has another division, he does something with it. In other 
words, the purpose of that remark is to indicate that we have the 
maximum number in tactical forces. The minimum, I believe, is 
devoted to training. In other words, the number of personnel en- 
gaged in it is the minimum we can use and still accomplish the job. 
I do not know whether that answers the question. 

Mr. Fioop. You are groping for it. It is a hard one. 
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I still do not know, are you using too many people in the training 
—— to get what you are getting out of them? 

r. Forp. Do you keep any records of the number of man-years 
lost to tactical units through your training program? That is the 
real criterion by which you should make the determination. 

General TuEermer. That is a very difficult question, because if you 
take a division, for example, that is training replacements, that is hard 
to calculate. I would not consider those man-years lost. 

In a division at reduced strength, of course, the complete strength 
of that division is devoted to training those replacements all year long. 
That is its function. The point in having such an organization is that 
it also provides a basis for expanding in the event of emergency and to 
a full operational unit status. It also assists in the training of active 
Army personnel. This provides them a useful assignment and training 
just to be in such an organization which is training other personnel. 
That is one of our basic functions and responsibilities. 


TRAINING COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Let us take an example, dollarwise. 

In fiscal'1956 your average load of students was 55,083. What did 
it cost to train those people? 

Colonel Anseu. It would average $210 per man-year. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the total? 

General THErmeEr. $11,567,000 excluding operations and mainte- 
nance of facilities costs. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate it will cost to train the estimated 
53,949 in fiscal 1958? 

General THEermer. We would have to break that figure out of the 
81,000 total load, Mr. Ford. I do not believe we have those figures 
available. We would have to do that for you later. 

Colonel Anse. Based on the 81,000, it is $204 per man. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to the other? How do you get a reduced 
cost there? 

Colonel Ansex. I would say, offhand, as the load increases, the 
average cost per man-year would go down somewhat ; better utilization 
of facilities. 

Mr. Forp. Your total load for Regular Army is not going down 
from fiscal year 1956, but is going down by about 4,000 from fiscal 
vear 1957. 

Colonel AnseL. Whether it is Regular Army or RFA, the cost of 
the training center is just that of another individual going to the 
training center. This is on the basis of, not individual but man-year, 
whether he is there 8 weeks, 16 weeks, or longer. It does not make 
any difference. The costs are based on a man-year. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. What is your ratio of civilian to military instructors? 

General THeimer. In the training centers? 

Mr. Forp. Last year we were talking about the matter generally, 
I believe. According to the testimony last year, the ratio in 1955 
was 1 overhead civilian to 3.22 overhead military. In fiscal year 
1956, the ratio was 1 overhead civilian to 2.85 military. In 1957, the 
ratio was 1 overhead civilian to 2.65. What is the ratio going to be 
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in fiscal year 1958? That information is on page 498 of last year’s 
hearings. 

Colonel Ansgu. For fiscal year 1958, the ratio would be 1 overhead 
civilian to 2.9 overhead military. 

Mr. Forp. That is a change in the trend. How do you account 
for that? 

Colonel Anse. It is a reduction in the civilian, overall civilian, 
work force. 

Mr. Forp. Why was fiscal 1957 a change in the other direction, 
then? 

Colonel AnsEL. We had Operation TEAMMATE and that affected 
the ratio the other way where there was a greater proportion of 
civilian to military. Another reason is that with the workload going 
up in both the schools and replacement training, additional personnel 
are required. However, the civilian ceiling remained the same so 
that it required us to put more military on to provide the. necessary 
overhead and this increases the ratio, more military to civilian. 


RATIO OF INSTRUCTORS TO TRAINEES 


Mr. Forp. How many military and civilian trainers do you need 
for a certain number of trainee? 

Colonel Ansuu. I will ask Mr. Kerndt to answer that. It varies 
with whether it is a school or a replacement training center. 

Mr. Kurnpr. In the training centers the factor is 1 overhead for 
3.5 trainees. This is not broken down as between civilian and 
military. 


Mr. Forp. That would be total trainers? 

Mr. Kurnot. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the current figure? 

Mr. Kurnpt. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with last year, for example? 

Mr. Kernort. In 1956 it was slightly better than 3.3. That has 
been increased slightly, but that is a case of the factor not changing, 
the implementation working out to a slightly lower figure. 

Mr. Miuuer. How do you classify this in that 3.5 in-training over- 
head? Does that include demonstration troops as well as the in- 
structors? 

Mr. Kernpt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Total personnel? 

Mr. Kernopt. All individuals assigned to the training center, no 
matter their duties. 

Mr. Mituer. Would that be carried down to mess attendants? 

Mr. Kernpr. If you had them, it would be inclusive; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. I think that, overall, your ratio of military and civilian 
instructors to trainees is better, or is it going to improve, or what is 
it going to do? What is forecast? 

Mr. Kernopt. There is every indication that it will remain stable. 

Mr. Forp. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Kernpt. I think so, sir. It is considered so. 

Mr. Forp. How do you judge whether it is satisfactory? 

Mr. Kernor. These figures are obtained from another staff agency. 

cannot tell you of all of the means of check that they have on this, 
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but, in the main, it is because of surveys made at training centers 
over a period of years. This has been determined by that agency to 
be the most satisfactory and the most economical of overhead per- 
sonnel. 





APPLICATION OF STAFFING GUIDES TO TRAINING ACTIVITIES 















Mr. Mitier. We were talking the other day about staffing guides 
for installations, usually of a different type, but do they have staffing 
guides, and so on, followed in respect to training centers and schools? 

Mr. Kernopr. I understand, sir. I am not an authority on that 
particular matter, but I have seen certain rules of thumb that they do 
apply only after they have thoroughly investigated the particular 
situation. Then they do make any changes necessary with that 
particular ratio. 

General THermer. They do have such guides. 

Mr. Miter. Are they applied in that field as in others? 

General THetmer. I think they are applied to almost any activity 
in the Army, and responsible commanders survey them to see that 
they are properly staffed and not overstaffed. Invariably, they come 
up with a recommendation where you should change. 

Mr. Miter. I should assume that, if that figure of 3.5 is fairly 
confirmed by those studies, I would assume that is the way they got it. 
Mr. Kernot. That is correct. 












PROPER UTILIZATION OF PERMANENT MILITARY PERSONNEL AT PRIMARY 
TRAINING STATIONS 

























Mr. Forp. I have heard—and I suspect others have heard—that, 
specifically at your primary training stations, there is not a good uti- 
lization of permanent military personnel stationed there. I will admit 
that some of these people may have a prejudice, but you have heard 
it frequently, so that there must be some justification for it. There 
are just too many people involved in the various overhead functions. 
I would strongly recommend that these surveys Mr. Miller referred 
to be taken down to those particular kinds of installations. 

General Tuermer. I believe they are conducted there, Mr. Ford. 
I guess it depends on which paper you read. 

The average post commander who has to keep up his post, and so 
on, is always faced with the fact that he does not have enough money 
and enough people. I think perhaps it is always possible to work into 
somebody else’s activity and say that this fellow is perhaps drinking 
a Coke or a cup of coffee, and obviously he is wasting his time and 
the Government’s money. 

Mr. Forp. I say that you would have to discount a certain per- 
centage of the complaints you get. : 

General Tuetmer. Even though such personnel are very busy 
practically all of the time. 


PRON ION IN AT 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS USAGE OF ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Could we have put in the record the same material 
that was included on pages 496 and 497 of last year’s hearing referring i 
to Reserves at Army service schools? 
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Colonel Ercuen. Yes, sir; we will supply that for the record. 
(The requested material follows:) 


Reserves at Army Service Scuooits (ExciusivE or RFA TRAINEES) 


The following table shows the spaces available compared to spaces utilized in 
Army service schools by personnel from the Reserve components other than 
RFA. The estimated costs exclude student pay and allowances. 

These figures represent the current Reserve components programing of their 
fiscal year 1957 and 1958 participation in Army service schools. However, school 
‘training capacities, and problems of scheduling may necessitate adjustments in 
‘these figures. 


Reserve components usage of Army service schools (includes both NG and USAR) 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
year fiscal year Sorel x 





1956 1957 
Resident programed input....................-.---..--.-.-.-- 10, 612 11, 600 14, 500 
ich cist hicdneny beteeten hee tty deed 115, 715 5 GE iste saceocbene 
Percent of RC input to total input._...............-.- Sasehail 11 10 10 
Estimated cost (includes O&M< of facilities)..................- § $12, 555, 695 $13, 121. 380 $14, 084, 600 
Extension course enrollment (nonresident) ................-.-- 80, 575 473,112 80, 000 





1 Spaces in excess of those originally programed were provided the Reserve components in order to satisfy 
-critiealuanprogramed requirements of those components. 

2 Tusa actually utilized through Dec. 31, 1956. 

3 This dollar cost is estimated and is based upon spaces utilized rather than spaces programed sinée-utiliza- 
‘tion exceeded the program. 

* Actnal enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1956. 





National Guard personnel at Army service schools 


EE ONE AUG on cco cues eer paeite se ‘J Seta hire x 8, 768 
a LOS PR as Le : Ee —~< eee 
Fiscal vear 1958_-__.__._...--- Misuc. Jo QuLAsss UL ALR ; ._..-- 8, 841 


TRAINING AIDS PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your estimate this year, and direct obligations, 
under the ‘Training aids program?’ I am speaking now of fiscal 
1957, 

Colonel Ercuen. For fiscal year 1957, Mr. Ford, our estimated 
obligations are $9,086,000. This includes a transfer in from the old 
program 2300, consumer type funding supplies. 

Mr. Forp. According to the budget presentation last year, it was 
to be $8,770,000. 

Colonel Ercuen. Added to that was $316,000 which was a transfer 
from program 2300. 

Mr. Forp. What was involved in that transfer? 

Mr. Herz. It was training aid subcenter support. The transfer 
covered their share of consumer fund expenses at the posts at which 
subcenters are located. 

Mr. Forp. What is the budget recommendation for this program 
for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Herz. Training aids alone and not films and publications? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Herz. $10,593,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is compared to the $9 million which we discussed 
a minute ago? 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

Mr. Herz. We have a list of devices which, when added up, comes 
to a greater total than provided last year. If I were to attribute the 
increase to specific devices, I would say that our requirements for 
TrainFire targets—pop-up targets for the TrainFire program—and 
the continued procurement of 15 D-2 radar target simulators have 
been the two principal reasons for the increased costs. We had a list 
of devices last year and we have a list of devices this year. It is 
rather difficult to explain the increase in terms other than specific 
devices. 

Mr. Forp. How firm are you in your estimates on procurement? 

Mr. Herz. Well, sir, we do the best we can. 

Mr. Foro. I know you do, but what results do you get? 

Mr. Herz. Last year the results were not completely satisfactory. 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Herz. 1957. I say that in this sense: We plan to use all the 
money that the committee made available for training aids for such 

urposes. However, the list of items we will buy is somewhat different 
rom those we reported to the committee. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that now? 

Mr. Herz. The reason for that, sir, is the fact that the budget has 
to be prepared so much in advance. Some of these devices are in the 
concept stage. We have to estimate their costs and numerical require- 
ments, physical characteristics and so on, as best we can. 

As the year goes on and the devices are actually put into prototype 
form, we sometimes find it is not satisfactory and it will not do the 
job we want. Then we abandon it. That is, before obligations are 
actually created in this subproject. 

General TuHermer. May I add something to that? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General THermer. These training aids are actually, I believe, 
further developed than Mr. Herz might have given the impression. 
They have not been completed and some of them have not been 
tested. In other words, the complete list of training aids that we 
want to buy is not a complete list of usable items. There are items 
in there in which the development or testing has not been completed. 

Mr. Herz. The general is absolutely right. I did not mean to 
give that impression. For example, there are 1 or 2 items on our 
1958 request——— 

Mr. Fioop. That sounds like a title for a great show. “The gen- 
eral is absolutely right.”’ 

That would make a great title. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me is that in this area you pre- 
pare your budget and make out a very nice list. Every year we have 
it put in the record and when we come back the following year and ask 
you what you bought, there is not a great deal of similarity. It casts 
doubt on the validity of the program, not on the program benefits, 
but on what you are trying to sell to the committee. I always have 
the impression that you have this list and yet it really never material- 
izes, 80 what you do is to go out and buy something else because that 
is pretty good. 

Colonel Ansex. Could I comment on that? 


Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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Colonel Anset. We do develop what we call a 5-year program on 
training aids. When we make up the budget for a specific year we 
select those items which we feel may become available, or that we 
would like to get if they become available. In the event they do not 
become available or do not materialize, or we determine later that 
they are not as effective as we might have thought they could be, we 
may feel that it is better to abandon the item instead of going on 
blindly just to please somebody. 

Mr. Fioop. But you leave out a very important thing. That is, 
your thinking or planning was not as good or sound as you thought. 
You were not as good as you thought you were either. 

Colonel ANsEL. We are not as good at guessing at what the future 
will be as we might like to be. 

Mr. Forp. That does not mean that you are to buy something else 
just because you have the money. 

General THetmer. That is correct, sir. I do not believe we have 
ever done that. I expect that our list is going to be more nearly like 
this one next year. 

Mr. Forp. It will be interesting to see. 

General THermer. I am sure you will read it from the record. 

Mr. Herz. You might want to keep in mind that this sort of thing 
is not the kind of thing you can go down to the grocery store and buy. 
This is in the category of a research and development item and it is 
not as firm as off-the-shelf items. 

Mr. Forp. But you are willing to gamble that these are the things 
that you are going to buy in fiscal 1957 or 1958? 

Mr. Herz. We feel an obligation to inform you of the program as 
we see it at this time, sir. 

TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. What are you going to obligate under the program 
‘‘Replacement training centers and training division’’ for fiscal 1957? 

Colonel E1icuen. $15,814,000. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was reported to be $4,555,000. 
What is the difference? 

Colonel Ercuen. Once again, it is a transfer from program 2300 of 
$11.8 million, consumer supplies and other adjustments reduced the 
total to the amount shown. 

Colonel ANseL. The type of money we have now in this expense 
account is more closely related to support required for the actual load 
than in previous years. 

Mr. Forp. What is the proposal for fiscal 1958? 

General THEIMER. $16,659,000. 

Mr. Forp. Larger? 

General TuEtmer. Yes, sir; based on load. 

Mr. Forp. Your explanation is a larger load? 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In what way? 

General TuHEemmer. We explained previously an increase in the load 
of about 5,100, with a possibility of a considerably larger load if this 
increase in RFA develops. 

Colonel Anse. I might also add that if you take the increased 
load you will see it is not prorated on an exact basis but rather in a 
different way. In other words, our increased load is going to cost 
$148 a man-year rather than the $204. The reason we feel we can 
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get by with this lower figure is that the installation would be there 
if we utilized it 90 or 100 percent of capacity. That figure contem- 
plates a better utilization. 

Mr. Forv. What was your average load in 1957, as you see it now? 

Colonel ANSEL. 75,900. 

We expect it to go up to 81,000, or we did expect it to go up to 
81,000 at the time we developed this budget estimate. Later indica- 
tions are that it will go up to 88,600. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put that same material in the record as is 
included on page 522 of last year’s hearings? 

Colonel ANsEL. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 


Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1986 =| |= 1957s | S(1988 


Average load !-. cabal 55, 083 





75, 900 | 81, 000 


Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (included in average load) ___ (5, 420) (17, 736)| (27, 051) 


1 Excludes trainees trained in units of the Strategic Army Force. 


Mr. Sixes. We will recess at this time and resume again at 1:30. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Stxrts. The committee will come to order. Mr. Ford has the 
witness. 
COMBAT ARMS SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. General Theimer, what was the obligation figure that 
was submitted at the present time for fiscal year 1957 for your Combat 
Arms Schools? 

General THEimer. The answer, Mr. Ford, is $10,812,000-—— 

Colonel ANsEL. You mean submitted in the 1958 budget? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General THermer. As of last year it was $10,812,000. The 1957 
figure that we show here is $16,055,000. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was submitted as $10,812,000. 
What is the explanation of the difference? 

General Tuermer. That is the figure I started to give you a minute 
ago. ‘Transferred in from programs 2300 and 2600 was $943,000, and 
a distribution of school TDY funds from projects 2271, 2272, and 
2273 was $4,300,000 for a total of $16,055,000. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant variation in your work- 
load data and cost factors between what you experience currently and 
what you thought you were going to experience in fiscal 1957? 

General TuHermer. There have been changes and I would like Colo- 
nel Ansel to give you the response on that. 

Colonel Ansrx. The total overall load that was estimated for fiscal 
year 1957 for the Combat Arms Schools was 11,202. As it developed 
the actual Combat Arms Schools load for fiscal year 1957 was approxi- 
mately 13,000. There are primarily three factors which contribute 
to this difference. One is RFA. At the time that we made up the 
fiscal year 1957 estimate the RFA program was just getting under 
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way and we had no way of estimating what the school load would be 
with respect to RFA. Another factor was the introduction of the new 
military occupation specialist system which required what we call 
entry MOS training which made it necessary to revise some of the 
school loads. 

Another factor was the changing organizational structure of the 
Army, which in turn makes it necessary to change your predictions 
on what skills will be required in a period 12 or 18 months from the 
time that you make your estimate. 

Another factor was with respect to the Army Aviation School. 
A decision made by the Department of Defense, I believe it was in 
April 1956, which transferred all aviation training to the Army, in 
turn necessitated the transfer from Camp Gary, an Air Force instal- 
lation at that time, to Fort Rucker, an Army installation, of certain 
aviation training courses, 1 officer’s course and 2 enlisted courses, for 
an average load of about 500. 

That explains the large increase there in the Army Aviation School. 

Mr. Forp. What is your forecast of residence load for fiseal 1958? 

Colonel AnsgEx. It is 15,853 overall. The significant increases are 
in RFA and in the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School and also 
some in the Army Aviation School. 


SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to your administrative service schools, last year 
in the hearings you estimated the obligations would be in fiscal 1957, 
$1,766,000. That is the current fiscal 1957 program? 

General THemmer. The current 1957 figure is $30,535,800. 

Mr. Forp. Quite a change. 

General THermur. Yes; indeed, it is quite a change. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the change? 

General Turermer. Yes; it is made up as follows: Last year’s 
P-—2222 was $1,766,000, 2223, $17,343,000, for a total there of $19,- 
109,000. Transferred from programs 2300 and 2600 was an addi- 
tional $3,279,200 and a proportionate share of the TDY contributed 
another $8,147,600. This totaled $30,535,800. 

Colonel AnsExL. I would like to add, Mr. Ford, that what we 
formerly called the administrative service schools and the technical 
service schools are now combined under one primary expense account 
titled ‘Service schools.”’ 

General Lawton. The figure that General Theimer gave first, 
$1,766,000, does not compare with the $30 million, as Colonel Ansel 
brings out, because the $1,766,000 figure did not include the technical 
service schools. 

Mr. Forp. The technical service schools are the next category in 
last year’s presentation? 

General Tuermmer. That is true. 

General Lawton. The $30 million includes the 2222 and 2223. 
That is the reason for the discrepancy. 

Mr. Forp. What is the amount requested in fiscal 1958 for this 
program? 

General TuHermer. Compared with the total figure of last year, the 
comparable figure for fiscal year 1958 is $33,020,000. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there that $3 million increase? 


tt am ott of 
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General TuHermer. The reason for the increase is an increase in 
travel and per diem of about $520,000 and contributions to the retire- 
ment fund of $1,023,000. Then to support increased loads in the 
technical service schools of about 8 percent, $940,000, for a total 
increase of $2,484,000. 


Mr. Forp. Will you include in the record the material comparable 
to that on page 531, and page 532? 

General THermerR. We will put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Workload data and cost factors comparative fund requirements 


| 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 


Rie) She | 


Fr 
01 Total | ol | 
Adjutant General.._.........- - 927 | $693, 767 | : $375, | $824, 055 
ee, ee 43, 897 | 56, 747 | 58, 85: 45, 000 67, 775 
215, 701 | 407, 375 . 275, 100 551, 850 
Judge Advocate General. --.-- 106, 865 138, 887 : Lg 110, 000 | 158, 024 
Provost Marshal General. -- 240, 294 452, 329 342, | 275, 000 | 494, 033 
Civil affair/military govern- 3,015 | 8, 331 j 6, 119 95, 650 

ment. | 

Army Intelligence 442,224 | 1,072,724 , 539, 597 584,600 | 2,033, 264 
Strategic Intelligence 28, $35 55, 963 4 141, 879 30, 500 | 157, 508 





Subtotal 1, 424, 758 | 2, 886, 123 | 1,95 3, 469, 522 
{ | 


1,701,319 | 4,382, 159 


Comparative load statistics 


Fiseal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 19 8 


School } 
Resi- | RFA | Non- | Resi- | RFA Non- Resi- RFA Non- 


dent ! | resident; dent ! resident} dent ! resident 


Adjutant General are 618 |... 6, 374 | 655 7, 000 
Chaplain _ - Ar SP Boat 646 | 46 : | 640 
Finance | 313 | 2,955 | 476 | ‘ | 2,750 
judge Advocate General. __- 59 751 50 800 
Provost Marshal General -.-| 265 ...| 6,862 186 |. 7, 000 
Civil affairs/military Gov- | 
ernment- .-_.. an 15 ee | ‘ 18 |. ‘= 

Army Intelligence _- Jat 870 ( a é 1, 180 
Strategic Intelligence. cik, _104 7 

Total. sas a 2, 300 | (9) . 2, 8: (141)! 19, 370 


Includes RFA. 


Mr. Forp. As was brought out a few minutes ago, the old program 
subproject 2223, ‘Technical service schools,” has now been combined 
with the old administrative service school program to make a pro- 
gram under what heading? 

General THermer. It is now account 2110.2, “Service schools.” 

General Lawron. Except medical. 

General Turermer. Except medical; thank you, General Lawton. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was estimated for the tech- 
nical service school program that you would have a program of 
$17,343,000. What is contemplated now in the fiscal 1957 program? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ANnsEL. We do not have the breakdown right here, but we 
can supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 540.) 
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Mr. Forp. Will you supply the material on page 539 of last year’s 
hearings brought up to date? 

General Tuxrmer. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Service schools workload data and cost factors— inital fund requirement 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
| 


Technical service schools TS 


eet a Tks 
01 | Total | 01 Total 


' 


01 | Total 
| 
| 


$704, 284 $505, 516 $716, 492 $502, 000 $70, 358 
1, 700, 000 4, 106, 182 
2, 750, 000 7, 023, 569 
1, 407, 681 3, 597, 795 
7,000,000 | 10, 364, 088 
1, 500, 000 2, 775, 849 


3, 263,347 | 1, 762,732 
5, 543,007 | 2,752, 358 
4, 712, 633 | 1, 852,054 
8, 733,421 | 6, 270,846 
1, 766, 961 1, 321, 334 2, 243, 006 


14, 859, 681 | 28, 637, 841 


24,728,658 | 14, 464, 840 | 27,066, 278 


Comparative load statistics 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


j | 
Resi- Non- | Resi- Non- | Resi- | Non- 
dent RFA jresident; dent RFA |resident; dent RFA jresident 
load ! load | load! load | load! L lead 


eveiieiane 7 Scat eile 


343 3)| 1,606 (43)| 2,268|  510|  (65)| 1,670 

10, 284 (365)| 9,702 | 3,490 | (585)| 10, 690 

8,129 | 3 (483)| 9,562 | 3,626 (810)! 8 450 

Quartermaster 2, ; 3,242 | 3 (410)| 3, 561 2, 889 | (595) | 3, 370 
Signal 5 11 341 (220)| 11,773 | 7,300 | (365)| 11, 790 
Transportation 1 (51)| 3,922} 1,213|  (80)| 3, 660 








(187)| 38, 120 | 17, 648 | (1, 581)| 40,788 | 19,028 |(21, 500)| 39, 630 
| ! 


| 


1 Includes RFA. 
OTHER SCHOOLS (INCLUDING LANGUAGE) 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the language schools, last year the budget 
presentation indicated that in fiscal 1957 you needed $3,150,000. 
What is the program currently for fiscal 1957 for 2224? 

General THermer. It is combined with other schools into account 
2110.4 entitled “Other schools” for 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Does that include under your new setup Command and 
General Staff College and Army College, or are those separate? 

General Tuermer. Those are separate. Those are not included in 
“Other schools.” 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in this presentation for fiscal 1958 we 
have still the title “Other schools,’ but you have included language 
schools under that category? 

General ToeimeEr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have what is contemplated for fiscal 1957 for 
the language school, the figure which would be comparable to that 
which was submitted last year? 

Colonel Anse. We do not have that readily available because we 
have combined the two schools together, and the adding from the 
other former budget programs was done on a lump-sum basis for the 
two schools. However, we can break it down for the record if you so 
desire. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you break down for the record what was proposed 
last year and what you are planning to spend this year? 

Colonel Ansex. That is the basic amount that we started with last 
year and we had to add the transfers from other programs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It is estimated that $3,258,000 will be obligated during fiscal year 1957. for 
operation of the Army Language School. This is comparable to the $3,150,000 
presented last year. The increase is primarily due to the change in budget 
structure, a transfer in from the old program 2300. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any major changes in your language schools 
curriculums? 

Dr. Auten. Only in the distribution of the training by individual 
courses. For example, the training in Arabic languages has been 
increased substantially, the training in German has been increased 
substantially, the training in French has been increased substantially, 
the training in Japanese has been reduced significantly, and the 
training in Russian has been reduced slightly. The overall totals are 
SPerOHEIALY the same but the emphasis has been shifted to the 

iddle East area to some extent and to central Europe. 

Mr. Forp. What is your proposed student load? 

Dr. ALLEN. It is identical, sir; 1,904 is the proposed student load for 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Forp. The same as in fiscal 1957? 

Dr. Allen. Yes, sir. By our best estimate, exactly the same. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that in the past you have submitted 
to the committee, not for the record but for the committee’s use, a 
listing of the courses taught by language; is that not correct? 

Dr. AtLEN. We have from time to time, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any objection to having it in the record? 

ic AuLEN. No, sir; I see no reason why it should not be in the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit that for the record and add a footnote 
explaining any significant changes in the program for 1958 compared 
to 1957? 

Dr. AuteN. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred is classified and has been submitted to 
the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you also put in the record comparable material to 
that submitted on page 545 of last year’s hearing? 

Dr. ALLEN. Sir, may I ask do you desire the input for the courses or 
estimates by classes, by the different languages? 

Mr. Forp. The distribution of students by languages. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. I just wanted to clarify it in my own mind. 
Yes, sir; we have that available. 

(The comparable information referred to above is as follows:) 


Workload data and cost factors—Comparative fund requirements 





Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


01 Total 01 Total 01 Total 





Army Language Schoo $2, 928, 117 | $3, 113, 828 | $2, 838,000 | $3,125,175 | $2,656,000 | $3, 181,000 
Detachment R 34, 6 64, 069 36, 57, 625 36, 000 | 60, 000 
Detachment S 7,075 75, 000 8, 000 75, 200 8, 000 | 75, 000 


2, 969, 887 | 3, 252,897 | 2,882,000 | 3,258,000 | 2,700,000 3, 316, 000 





2, epee ase etaemeperbiaiinet Ao ses ee ciate at 


rate 
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Resident student loads 





1957 





we a | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
10 | tT 1958 


Army Language School 
Detachment R 
Detachment § 


(Discussion off the record.) 
NIKE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Mitter. General, you used a term that I did not quite under- 
stand back when we were talking about Nike installations and the 
school connected with that. You spoke of a universal system. What 
does that mean with respect to Nike? 

General TuHetmer. The present Nike units which we have on site 
have been titled Nike Ajax. The Nike universal system contemplates 
a system which is so modified that it can handle both the Nike Ajax 
missile and also the Nike Hercules missile. The Hercules is the 
improved Ajax. 

Mr. Mitier. We are familiar with that. The term “universal’’ 
indicates that they will be equipped to handle all the various Nike 
developments that might be in the mill at the moment? 

General THermer. That is true, and specifically the Nike Ajax and 
Nike Hercules, those two. 


EFFECT ON TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mriuer. Does that add appreciably to your school problems? 
In other words, we have been given to understand that the Hercules 
can be installed relatively cheaply, in Ajax sites, that a great part of 
existing installations can still be used and require only moderate 
modifications to handle the larger missiles. Is there a great deal of 
added know-how which has to be taught in connection with the 
Hercules? 

General Tuermer. Considerable additional training will have to be 
given in order to produce our universal units. The training of a 
Hercules unit, a Hercules packet, from the start will not be so greatly 
different from training a Nike Ajax packet from the start. However, 
the Nike Ajax units which are now on site and must be retrained to 
take care of the additional equipment and to be able to take care of 
the Hercules missiles to service them, store them, operate them, will 
constitute a very considerable training problem. So for 1958 we 
have really two problems. One is training technicians for Nike 
packets and also to initiate the retraining of our onsite Ajax packets. 

Mr. Miuusr. I was just trying to get an idea of the magnitude of 
the program. For example, an artillery battery which is used to 
firmg, we will say, 105 howitzers, does not require as much training 
to handle a 155 or some other type of field artillery as it would if they 
were starting from scratch. Of course, they have to learn the modifi- 
cations in different types of weapons. Still it does not mean training a 
new artillery man, so to speak. I was wondering if it is different in the 
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missiles setup. Ha man is fully trained to handle the Nike Ajax; déés 
it take much more training to teach him to do the same job with ,the 
Hercules? | n 

General Tuermer. It takes:.considerably more training because 
there are additional electronic equipments which must be added really 
to the Nike, Ajax equipment, in order to be able to operate and to 
control the Nike Hercules missiles, In other words, what it amounts 
to, is & major. modification of the system. While it could not propetty 
be called a completely new system, itis major enough that you have’ 
major retraining problem, It is not entirely different because both of 
them deal with basic electronics. They both deal with radar. They 
both have many things in common, “Still the extension of the systém 
will bé, enough different that it will greatly increase our training lo#d 
and. the scope of our training at the Antiaircraft and Guided: Missiles 
School, ; as 

Colonel Ansel, would you like to add to that? 

Colonel Anseu. Yes, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) | 

Mr. Mitter. Back on the fecord) if it i8‘all ieht to have this on 
the record, do I gather, then, General; that so far as this framing 
program has to do with missiles which are being integrated into the 
Active Army, the training program is likely to be on the upgrade 
rather,than leveling off? In other words, as new weapons»become 
available you probably will have. to increase the school load. 

General, Tuximer, That is very.true, . It. is.an. inherent~part of 
our expanding continental air defense system. The number of units 


is expanding. We have the additional problem of the retraining, of 

the Ajac units in order to make universal units out of the units,-on 

site, and: it, appears to, me that_for a number ef years we shall, be 

either sxpeerng or carrying on a very sizable school load in, erder 
o 


to train people for the guided missiles units that we have, surface to 
air, and surface to surface. ' 

Mr. Miuuer. As the newer missiles are made available, you have to 
continue the training of people to handle them, so it is likely that this 
is on the upgrade rather than on the downgrade: 

General Paulus It is very much on the upgrade, sir, as to both 
complexity and scope, and right now the volume is increasing rapidly. 
It is hard to forecast precisely right now just how great the volume 
will be in, say, 2 or 3 years. It presents a very considerable training 
problem... Of course an area like this is always affected by unforeseen 
problems that you cannot program, and it is-difficult.to make real 
provision for that. Nevertheless that lies in almost any field of 
activity. 

Mr: Miuusr. As.we look to the future it is obvious that you will 
have an accelerated or larger training program rather than a smadler 
one. 

General TuHermer: Accelerating, expanding, in volume as well as 
in complexity—I_ hope not appreciably in length, I suppose it is 
possible that we may even have some longer courses, which affect the 
school load in that the. longer a course requires the more people it 
pools up in the school. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion. off the record.) 


91288—57——-35 
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ARMY COLLEGES (INCLUDING COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE) 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to the Command and General Staff College 
program. In the hearings last year you estimated your obligation 
for fiscal 1957 would be $990,000. What is the anticipated program 
currently for fiscal 1957? 

Colonel Anse. The Command and General Staff College and the 
Army War College have been combined into one pr imary expense 
account now under 2110.3 entitled “Army Colleges.” To set up this 
basic account the amount of $990,000, which was the amount we 
submitted last year for the Command and General Staff College, and 
$530,000 for the Army War College, were combined, and then added 
to that total from other programs, 2300 and 2600, was $120,300; 
also added was a proportionate share or distribution ‘of school TDY, 
$450,000. We now have a new amount for fiscal year 1957 of 
$2,090,300. Basically the amount that was defended last year is 
the amount which appears in the 1957 column. 

Mr. Forp. There has been no appreciable change? 

Colonel Ansgex. No, sir. The only changes are fiscal changes 
because of the new structure. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. What is your average nonresident school load currently? 

Colonel Ansex. At the Army War College, 160. 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about the Command and General Staff 
College. 

Colonel Anse. Nonresidents or residents? 

Mr. Forp. Nonresidents. 

Colonel AnseL. The nonresidents at the Command and General 
Staff College—2,700 is our current estimate in 1958. The estimate 
for 1957 was 2,600. 

Mr. Forp. We are talking about the Command and General Staff 
College, and the chart in the record last year said your nonresident 
student load would be 6,915. What did you say it was? 

Colonel AnseL. This shows 2,600. The nonresident load is the 
correspondence courses. 

Mr. Forp. Last year on page 550 of the record you showed a chart 
for fiscal 1955, fiscal 1956, and the proposal for fiscal 1957. In fiscal 
1955 and in fiscal 1956 the average was a little over 3,400 or 3,500. 
Then you showed an appreciable jump or a contemplated appreciable 
increase for fiscal 1957 of almost 100 percent or more. Did that 
materialize or not? 

Colonel AnsEL. Apparently it did not materialize; no, sir. 

General Tuermer. Dr. Allen, can you add anything to that? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. We had planned, as you say, for a material 
increase in the extension of training at the Command and General 
Staff College. However, the new organization of the Army has made 
it necessary temporarily to retire a large series of subcourses of that 
college. They are working on a day and night basis to make new 
courses available, and it is necessary to await decision of the Depart- 
ment of Army as to what the new courses will be. When those courses 
appear we anticipate a return to the larger load in 1959 and 1960. It 
has fallen'off because there is no point in training these field-grade 
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officers in courses which relate to the earlier organization of the Army 
rather than the now contemplated one. 

Mr. Forp. Will you spend less money in fiscal 1957 because your 
workload is not as te as you anticipated in this field? 

Colonel Ansex. No; I do not believe that funds that are involved 
in this particular expense account are very closely related to the cost 
of these correspondence courses. They are more closely related to the 
average resident student load. 

Mr. Forp. How big will your average resident student load be in 
fiscal 1958? 

Colonel AnsEL. One hundred and sixty for the Army War College 
and 712 for the Command and General Staff College. 

Mr. Forp. There is a decrease, then, comparing fiscal 1958 and fiscal 
1957 for the Command and General Staff ( College. In the chart on 
page 550 you estimated an average resident student load of 785. 

eneral Tuemer. I do not have an explanation or the reason for 
that difference, Mr. Ford. Have you, Dr. Allen? 

Dr, AuLen. Yes, sir. It has to do with the discontinuation, sir, of 
1 field and 1 what we call direct input special weapons employment 
course at the Command and General Staff College. These are 
relatively short courses which train personnel in the use of special 
weapons, staff understanding of the calculation of appropriate times 
and circumstances under which they can be used, and calculation of the 
appropriate defense measures against enemy ‘assumed use of such 
weapons. The reason for the decrease has been that much of this 
training is now incorporated into the regular course. We have been 
able to make the training more compact, and the field input has been 
reduced as we are able to get graduates of the school into the field 
positions. So the field armies no longer need to send in their per- 
sonnel to be trained in this skill which was new 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. What is your forecast for nonresident student load at 
the Command and General Staff College? 

Dr. ALLEN. 2,700, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you will have some reduction in your 
resident student load in fiseal 1958, and you will have a substantial 
reduction in the burden for nonresident students. Would that not 
lead to the conclusion that you can get along with less money? 

Dr. ALLEN. Sir, with reference to nonresident, it would not. Sub- 
stantially the texts for the so-called subcourses for the nonresident 
courses are prepared by the regular faculty for the resident course. 
There is no cost involved in the preparation of them that is not a 
part of the maintenance of the resident course at the school. The 
actual administration of the nonresident instruction is done by a 
very small staff, and that small staff could handle a larger number 
or this number equally well. You cannot cut it down much below 
its present level and still have it operate, since you must have 1 or 2 
clerical personnel to check in new correspondents. It is done ona 
mechanical basis. The staff requirements are very small. Nonresident 
instruction is our least expensive training in the Army, per unit trained. 

Mr. Forp. I suppose that is true to a point, but there must bea 
point someplace where there is a reduction. 

Dr. Aten. Yes, sir; in the case of a large school; but where we are 
talking of a few thousand per year, or a few thousand load in this case 
which would be a few thousand per year, this is an assignment which 
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could be handled ‘by two cleri¢al employees. You cannot get' down to 
one because then the job is not handled during periods of leave. . An 
individual equipped with modern IBM or other commercial equipment 
can handle pro ably from zero to 25,000 or 30,000 in the way of load, 
something like'that.’ Tn our very largest schools, suchas the Infantry 
School, a teduction by 50 percent in the nonresident load would ‘be a 
significant factor: In ‘schools Where the nonresident load is small it 
is not significant because you would have'to ‘stop servicing the non- 
resident ‘students to cut below ‘the present level. 

Colonel Ansuu. I think another point that could be brought ‘out 
here is that you'¢ould have a varying nonresident load, that-is; #t could 
vary from 2,000 to’ 5,000, and it would depend on how active these 
participants were as to what the load actually was. This is indicative 
only of the nutnber of people who have enrolled to take ¢ourses. You 
may have an itidividual earolléd who takes one course or lesson every 
30 divs, 40 days or go) He is’ still counted here.’ You may have 
another one who is an éagér' béa#ver and' is domg 1 every 2 or 3 days. 
This'is i 5t ‘really “a “true indication ‘of what the workload would os 

Mr: Ford. In other words, it does not help us very much: 

Colonel Ansty. That is true,’ unless’ ‘you went out ‘and ‘actually 
counted ‘the tiumber ‘of lessons: that were processed. 

Mr. Forp: Why ‘do we ‘not get that figure, then? 

Colonel ‘ANgex. Ts’ that possible; Dr. Allen? 

Dr. ‘Aran. We probably have it right here, sir. I have ‘had expe- 
rience’ ih ‘beth civilian and military nonresident instruction, and 
Colonel ‘Ansel’s remarks ‘are correct. However, as I say, with these 
smafl numbers of subcourses we'are dealing with, I thimk you will find 
we'aré down ‘to about # minimum; that is, one person can be employed 
steadily ‘and ‘could handle many more than these. 

Mr?’Forp: 1s‘one person employed to do ‘this? 

Dr Anan! We have two'clerks actually doing this on the grading. 
You cannot get down to oné specifically unless you want to have 
periods when the subcourses are not being graded or not. being re- 
tupied!' t6°the officers who are participating. We find it is most 
desivable to keep quick returtis, that is, marking the exercises and 
getting ‘them ‘back to the students: 

Mr. Ford:“How quickly do they get them back? 

Dr. Avten!!' In mary cases, sir, they leave the installation within 48 
hours: Normally 10 days is the maximum. It depends upon the 
course; sit)’ Por example, at the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forees/'where there is a more elaborate type of exercise, it would be 
nearer thé Jeriver period. At ‘sehools like the Infantry schools and 
the basie one, 24 to 48 hours ‘is the normal time when they are staffed 
at’ strength! We have references on the number of courses here. 
For the bast completed fiscal vear the total was 128,883. 

Mr. FoRd, “Phat is fiseal 1956? 

Dr. -Atien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was that number? 

Dr. ‘ALL ®N‘'128/883, sit. ‘I am trying to get it down to the indi- 
vidual schools; ‘if T can. 
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CRITBRIA. FOR WORKLOAD OF EXTENSION COURSE TRAINING 


-) Mr.Forp. Let us have something which shows us coneretely’ what 
you think is the best ¢riteria for workload: ‘If the data which oe in 
here are not. significant, and it certainly does not, make much, sense 
to me.the way the explanation has been given, let us have something 
which is significant. Certainly based on our comparison of figures 
T cannot agree with your conclusions. 

Colonel Ansex. Also you are in the position of trying to estimate 
in a voluntary program what the workload is to be 18 or! 24 months 
in advance, and that is a pretty difficult thing todo. 

General Parmer. ‘Another factor whieh F think’ would be of wssidt- 
ance would be how much this amounts to-at least dollarwise compared 
tothe entire amount. We will get you some information that will be 
indieative of that. 

«Mr. Forp. I would agree with you that we are! probably talking 
about: a very small amount, relatively speaking; but if there isnot 
validity’ to this, conceivably there is not. validity to a lot of-other 
things. That is my point. 

General Trermer. F think this is more variable because what’Colo- 
nek Ansel said is quite true: From the number of lessons processed of 
course you would come down to an average number of employees‘who 
would do the grading and processing, processing a lesson in and’ back 
out again, the grading and taking care of reeerds'‘and so on. When it 
comes to the material used, of course, that would be in’ direet: propor- 
tion not to enrollees but to the number of lessons handled. I would 
be inclined to think that human nature would not vary énough $0 ‘that 


from one year to another there would be a significant change in the 
actual amount of material handled, but the significant thing to’ me is 
really what this-would be roughly dollarwise compared to the entire 
load. If we may, I would like to provide that information for’ the 
record: 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tota,’ ©dst or PROVIDING’ Extension. CovRsE’ TRAINING BY ARMY ‘SCHOOLS 
AS COMPARED WITH THE Cost oF RESIDENT CouRSE TRAINING 


In numbers of participating students, the extension course program of the Army 
is of major importance, this training having been participated ‘in’ by 131,372 
students ‘in the last fiscal year of complete record}! 1956, .as compared. with a total 
attendance, of 140,769: students in the) resident course program of,Army schools 
during, the same period. 

When the factor of expense is considered, the extension course program reflects 
only a small fraction of the cost of the total school program. In fiscal ‘year 1956 
the total costs, excluding operation and ‘maintendnce of facilities, of operating 
Army) schools. which conducted) nonresident, as | well| as resident Araining,; ‘was 
$43,092,057. Of; this amount.$24,859;133.was for civilian personnel, (Qi)... Civil- 
ian, personnel engaged in nonresident instruction comprise 6,5.percent of the total 
indicated above. Accordingly civilian persorinel Costs are estimatediat $1,600,000. 
Approximately 3 pereent/ of the total work force (civilian and*military) arecéoris 
cerned |primarily! with nonresident. instruction... ;On this;basis it is) estimated that 
the costs of supplies and materials will, approximate, |$550,000.%for. a; total.-of 
$2,150,000 or 4.9 percent of thé tofal costs (less 6peration and maintenance of 
facilities). 

In considering these costs, a direct ¢Omparikéti tiay be misleading, since there 
is a very large degree of interdependence between the two forms of training. 
Thus; the, basie subeqgurses Of the extension course prograam are pidpared Fither by, 
or with, the substantial assistance of the faculty of the resident, courses; , .Murther, 
the resident course staffs give guidance on problems of fact and interpretation 
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which arise in the operation of the extension courses. On the other hand, thestaffs 
of the extension-course units provide printed materials of various types, and con- 
duct statistical and direct-mail survey activities for the resident-course faculties. 
In all, each type of instruction gains benefits from the presence of the other. This 
mutuality of benefit has long been an attractive aspect of the association of exten- 
sion and resident training, recognized and used by large numbers of civilian edu- 
cational institutions as well as those of the armed services. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. What is the resident load anticipated for the War 
College in fiscal 1958? 

Colonel ANsgL. One hundred and sixty. That is an average load. 
Actually the intraining load when there is a class is approximately 200, 
but through our process of computing average loads it comes down 
to 160. We take the number of students times the number of weeks 
that they are in training and divide by 50. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was testified the load would be 200 and the 
average load would be 168. That was, of course, pertinent to fiscal 
1957. How do you lose eight in fiscal 1958? 

Colonel Ansgx. I was speaking in generalities, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean that your average load will be 160 or 168? 

Colonel AnsEeL. We anticipate it will be 160 next year. It may 
be a few more or less. We cannot state precisely down to the last 
man how many will be there. I would like also to touch on the fact 
that you indicated there might possibly be a drop or a necessity for 
less money because of the slight drop in the load in the Command and 
General Staff College. Actually, the plant is there and must be sup- 
ported, and the classes go on. What is involved is the number of in- 
structors required. Many of these instructors are military instruc- 
tors. So we may drop off in military instructors 1 or 2 and that would 
not affect these costs. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, the TDY’s and other things would be less. 

Colonel Anszex. That is true. 


NEW BUILDING AT COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. When are you going to finish that new building out 
there at the Command and General Staff School? 

Colonel Ansgx. Dr. Allen, have you any information on that? 

Dr. Aten. Yes, sir. Our understanding is that it will be finished 
the latter part of October, but whether that is firm or not I do not 
know. That is the latest date. 

Mr. Forp. Will that cut down your expenses? 

Dr. ALLEN. Sir, it will cut down the maintenance expenses. It will 
not cut down the training or the administrative overhead. It is a 
modern, fireproof building of low maintenance as compared to the 
present converted facilities which you probably have visited. The 
maintenance of the present facilities is very high. We had a collapse 
of a section of the building not too long ago. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. How many foreign personnel will be at either of these 
two schools this year? 
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General THermer. I do not have the number of foreign personnel 
who will be in residence there but I can provide that later for the 
record. 

Dr. ALLEN. I can give it, sir, if you wish. At the Army War 
College there will be no foreign "personnel according to policy. At 
the Command and General Staff College, either 78 or 80. We do 
not know exactly. 

Mr. Forp. Who pays for that—the MDAP? 

Dr. Atten. MDAP, normally speaking, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you charge for that per man? 

Dr. AttEN. We do not charge for the training instruction. They 
pay the PCS or, if their nation uses TDY, as some of them do, but they 
have different systems from ours, they pay that. They pay the cost 
of translation materials if they need them or anything of that sort. 
There is no cost for the actual instruction. 

Mr. Forp. The Army is not reimbursed as such? 

Dr. Atuten. No, sir; we are not reimbursed for the instruction. 
This is assembled class type instruction, sir. It makes little difference, 
actually. 

Mr. Forp. Did you say there would be about 78 out there? 

Dr. ALLEN. Seventy-eight to eighty. 

Mr. Forp. Out of a group of 780? 

Dr. ALLEN. Out of a group of 712, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. 712? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Ten percent of the total? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. It is a heavy burden on the Army, sir, not 
in the dollar cost but in the taking of places for the training of Army 
personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Will you bring the chart up to date which is on page 553 
of the hearings of last year and also the chart material shown on page 
554? 

Colonel ANsgx. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Comparison of load statistics for Army colleges for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 


be Average student load 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


Resident Non- Resident Non- Resident Non- 
resident resident resident 





Army War College 
Command and General 













Workioap Data AaNp. Cost Facrors 


Comparative fund requirements 




















| Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 | Piscal year 1958 
en peer ep * 
Ol Total | 01 } : Potak, |} 01 Total 
itinihileapiilinininnnns > tir porto 
USMA Preparatory School._-| $98, ra $195 468) $35.00 $106, 000} $89,000); $191; 000 
Joint military packaging course -| 157, 836, 185, 999 50, 190, 223 150, 000 204, 265 
Army Logistics Management | | | | 
Center -____- ‘ a | 67, 873 262,245) 75, 000 403, 199) 75, 000) 455, 503 
Command management } } } | 
CO) i 25, 747 52, 207 26, 000, 52, 375 24, 000: §3; 033 
Continental Army Ares ae { tiCia « psaizo@ ode ooo] sigen: ten 
Pitae= = bb ph anim See a4 ’ , ¥ ’ fe | ’ +90. 
Overseas schools ._.-..-. -.<: 375, 601 A 782 a0 boo 2, 153, 000 825, 000}, 2, 883, 000 
schoo]s:-.-..--..-.-- | 2,969,887} . 3, 252,897) ~ 2, 882,000) — 3,258,000; 2,700,000} 3, 316, 000 
Deutsghemarks . -.-.-.....-.+- | a ee 1,216, 384}, --...-4--% 905.080) 20 - mrnstaliserseed - 
TING cos 0b scinpaeeowes 3, 996, 828, 8, 022,105; 4, 198s 000, 8, 082, 000} 4, 172,000, 8, 465, 000 


Comparative resident load statistics 
































Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1988. 





USMA Preparatory School..-----.--.---------------¢ est 160°, 160 235 
Joint military packaging course. -.-........-.-.--.---:-----...-- 43 67 66 
Army Logistics Management Center. .....-...-.------.--.--- 70 163 257 
Command and management course ...-.......---.---.-...-.--- 33 33 | 33 
Continental Army Area schools. .----- ia laie hn cease nee Saas -| 1, 054 | 1, 400: | ¥, 400 


Overseas schools --.-..-.-...-.-- Risccesettccéhtiseakia 





MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING COSTS 


Mr.Forp. What has happened to miscellaneous training in the 
present budget structure? o we still have that? 

Colonel ANsEL. We still have it. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings for fiscal 1957 vou indicated 
you would have an obligation of $9,890,000. What is that figure 
eurrently. for fiscal 1957? 

General THermer. The current figure totals $24,163,900. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain for the record the increase? 

Colonel AnsEL. Yes, sir. You start off with the $9,890,000 ap- 
rovyed. by the Congress... There..were certain reprograming actions 
y-the Budget. Advisory Committee to provide for increased missions, 

such. as the support of C s Gary and Walters, Japanese master 
labor contract, $3,061,000. Then transferred in from program 2300, 
$10,767,000. A proportionate distribution of school temporary duty, 
$445,900. Bringing the new total to $24,163,900. 

“Mr. Forp. What is the budget request for fiscal 1958? 

General THEIMER. $25,329,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase? 

General THrermeEr. The increased costs are: First, requirements for 
POL, tools, emergency repair of vehicles, one medium truck company, 
which will participate in the American Association of State Highway 
Officials reserve project. I think you were here yesterday when Dr. 
Allen covered that $36,000. Retirement fund, $604,000. Support of 
the Continental Army Command test boards, $1,037,000, which were 
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funided. last: year, by research,and development, a total increase there 
of $1,677,000, reduced:-by elimmation)of the.dog training center. and 
69 civilian personnel: spread.throughout, this.expense aceount., For a 
‘nét increase, of $1,164,000. 

Mr. Forp. ‘Will you niclude in the record the.same chart riplaniel 
which was on page 556 of last year’s,hearing? 

General THermEr. Yes, sir;-we, wil. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


WorKLOAD Data AND Cost Factors 


Comparative fund requirements 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


01 | ~“"Potal 


“hgh 519 700 | 94, . $3, 886,710 | 
841, 386 504, 256 356, 700 | 
473, 695 4 543, 590 | 
869, 208 980, 790 
917, 593 , 262, 1, 025, 000 
2, 113, 931 , 994, 2, 015, 190 ' 
186, 390 | Bi 169, 310 195, 000 


9, 462 be 10, 000 10, 650 
Gtuneniai United States” 
armies and MDW 161, 325 | 10; > 714 245, 710 | 10,366, 967 | 
Overseas commands - 662 . 579, 663 
‘Support to class IT activities etal “oo; 9969} 2S 64, 500 


Total, 222 :t........ faa 5,770 | 28, 741, 826. 24, 168,000 | 9, 781,000 | 25, 329, 000 





TRAINING COSTS AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Minter. Tuition at civilian institutions.. May we have that 
‘inthe same form in fiscal 1958 as we had in fiseal 1957? 

Colonel ANnsEt. Yes, sir. 

(Information requested is on p. 552.) 

Mr. Mirurr. Last year the budget request was $5,471,000. What 
is the current figure for fiseal 1957? 

Colonel ANstL. $3,232,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the decrease? 

Colonel AnsEeL. The amount that was approved by the Congress 
was $5,456,000. In the redistribution within maintenance and 
operation to support certain unbudgeted requirements there were 
reductions made in aviation training. The decision as to the heli- 
copter pilot training had not been made in time to start the helicopter 
pilot training until some time in January 1957, so we actually had 
only half a year of helicopter pilot training. That accounted for a 
reduction of approximately $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is the request for fiscal 1958? 

General THEermer. The request for fiscal 1958 is $9,056,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is a pretty sizable increase. 

General Tuermmer. The increases are due to the following: First, 
travel and per diem $275,000; second, aviation training, a total of 
$5,304,000, which breaks down as follows: training of 1,700 fixed-wing 
pilots, at Camp Gary, at an average cost of $2,503 per student covering 
a period of instruction of 17 weeks. That totals $4,300,000 for that 
training. Contract costs for training an additional 325 rotary wing 
pilots, $1.1 million. A net decrease in aviation training of $95,000 
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explains the net increase of $5,304,000 in aviation training. Then 
increased professional and MOS training, primarily in the technical 
services, $243,826, for a total increase of $5,823,703. 

Mr. Forp. Will you include in the record a chart similar to that 
which you submitted last year on pages 557, 558, and 559? 

General THEmmer. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


WorKLOoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


a. Distribution by training agency 


| ! 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 








(1) Professional and MOS training: 
$4, 084 
160, 742 
20, 932 
97, 000 | 
14, 640 
ACS, Intelligence pl 29, 675 | 31, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. -- ohbt he 20, 265 26, 000 
The Judge Advocate General. ._- | 3, 953 | eniditin 
Ordnance. __- atihiie 59, 197 60, 820 
Provost marshal general__. 8, 960 | 8, 000 
Quartermaster general 30, 692 | 23, 432 
Signal 48, 650 | 60, 000 | 
The Adjutant General 6, 619 8, 645 
eee Corps (other than aviation) | 26, 756 25, 007 
U.S. Military Academy 11, 383 10, 000 
andes Army Corps. adic | 960 1, 285 | 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations....____- 6, 000 | 22, 000 | 


EIST Te a caters 568, 535 | 573, 587 817, 413 





(2) Aviation training: 
Air safety and aircraft accident investigation t 50, 000 50, 560 
Instrument training for Army aviators ie 1, 210, 000 | 1, 210, 000 
Pilot training (cargo helicopter) - ---_------ Lee ft 900, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Dee SI Ie WUE isl s5 edecccd angie cncn eu dhebesnnnnp eh o<s fnnns -| 4, 300, 000 
Transportation Corps (aviation) te 45, 604 327, 213 | 





ic AEE ae cna Linennhceiethacenannaael 46,164 | 2, 487, 213 | 7,7 


i ae ceeteodeenine lala lhl 614,699 | 3,060,800} 8, 609, 503 
er eee Se ha oc anaccancgdenseans 70, 290 171, 500 446, 500 


Total_..___- 684,989 | 3, 232, 300 9, 056, 003 
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b. Distribution by subjects 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 





Long courses 


Continued New 


Num-| Amount |Num-) / | 


ber | Amount 
| ber ber 


_ —— | 


Air safety and aircraft accident 
investigation - _._-.-- MS vec ncknied dat 4 $560 

Aircraft maintenance and re- | 
pair nad See 212} 46,393 | 

Air photo intelligence aa sh abana Deeds CaS 5 | 1, 175 | 

Business administration -- pat ; 5, 1! 15 | 1, 040 | 

Chemistry 5 | 5 5 | 23 3 | 38 | 

Communications and photog- | | 
raphy iivase z ¢ 15 | 7, 369 

com ptroilership and adv anced 
soumaamens 

Economics- 

Education 

Electronics - 

English and journatian. 

Engineering -- - - - 

Engineering specialties Oak. . Fie 

Geography. alc 

Guided missiles - 

Instrument training for Army 
aviators. 

Integrated area studies. _._--. 

International relations___.-----| 

Languages 

Law 

Meteorology 

Military police specialties = aie 

Personnel and public admin- 
istration _- 2 | 

Physics and ‘mathematics... --| 3 2 J 663 


16, 140 | 
12 1, 577 
2 397 | 


13 | 6, 782 
‘ 54, 290 
457 


-_ 


Nhe 
wot Racoon S 











Pees and human stud- | 


480 | 
1, 287 | 36 
Safety training ‘tincuding 

traffie engineering). _.______- sh ncondd vaca | 20, 265 160 
Social seiemces.___.___- eb hbnewie | 1,717 19 
Transportation specialties 4, 745 | 36 

















614, 614, 699 


Pilot training. __- onsee th Sabtersd | heise APR oat 3 


PUNE. cee bby ndautanbucghe ) 225,710 | 377 197,981 3 191,008 | 1,498 





FISCAL YEAR 1957 





Air safety and aircraft accident | 
investigation 50 | $50, 000 
Transportation Corps (avia- | | 

tion) on piesinds ose tareenaat sc daencintetics 5 327, 213 
Air photo intelligence 
Business administration 
Chemistry _ _- 7 | 3, 702 | 4 
Communications and photog- 


— 


raphy 1, 089 | 
Comptrollership and | 
vanced management 
Economics 
Education 
Electronics. 
English and journalism 
Engineering 
Engineering specialties 
SPOGIROIY co ccudokwunadowd 
Guided missiles. -.-_-_-- 
Instrument training for Army | | 
aviators. -.....- es ee ,» 210, 440 | 
Integrated area studies. ._.....| ‘ 22 
International relations - | , f arent oo wntian 2 
Meteorology ba x 4) 
Military Pana specialties _ —. nidua ceit 
Personnel and public adminis- | 
tration 


£8 
en 
So 


BEasarB 


ts 





wiwkcorm § 


tow 






















































ood 


b. Distribution’ by subjects—+Continued 
BISCAL ‘YEAR: 1957 











Long courses Short courses | Total 


oa 





Continued New 
Num- Num- 
| ber Amount ber Amount 

Num-! Amount |Num| Amount 


ber | }, bee 

















Pibysics and mathematics _ _- 17 10, 258 22 | 


440 063 
Pilot training.____ eons iniutngiiaie 300 900, 000 900, 000 
Psychology and human studies.| 3 | 1, 886 | 1 | 208 3 1, 200 7 8, 294 
Quartermaster specittlties 4 4|...2,054] 2 1, 448 6 3; 502 
Safety training (including traf- 
* fit engineering) Q.|, TA. Sak gee | 190 | 26,000} 190}. 126,000 
Sovial sciehices____/ 1.4 s § | 047,501 | 4 795 12 8, 206 
Transportation specialties__.__| ; 2 | 1, 050 46 5, 582 48 6, 682 
RS sss | 384 | 229,180 | 311 | 213,206 | 1, 906 | 2618,414 fa 2/551 | 8,060, 800 





PISCAL YEAR 1958 

















Air safety and aircraft accident 
investigation... | 2b BL | 64 $50, 560 64''| $50, 560 
Transportation Porps (avia- | 
Gon). 4.2% | 746 | 231, 5380 746 231, 530 
Air photo intellige nce. oe 10 2, 350 ty 2, 350 
Ppusneed administration ___ | 55 | $47,007 20 | a8, 847 | 13 1,770 a o us 
emistry- .....). 54 2; 613 4 | 3B, 790 | : { , 403 
Communications and photog- | 
raphy. 1 1,089 2 | 1, 356 | 94 42, 881 97 45, 326 
Comptrdllership and ad vanced | 
management _-_-. : 41 45, 650 48 35, 643 65 35, 093 154 | 116, 286 
Economics~ _____.‘ 1 * “930 4 3, 877 | 25 7, 625 80 12,432 
Education. _. = |-- 2 | 2, 060 | 7 2, 170 9 4, 230 
Electronics. - 19 15,518 | °17 | "8,746 | 16 15, 500 52 34, 764 
English and journalism...) 5 | “2/570 | © 6 | “4,375 4 | 420 15 7, 365 
Engineeting. 175 | 183,334 | 154 71, 548 24 | 11, 705 353 216, 587 
zgsincetige specialties. pian | 55 |, 31, 295 36 9, 090 112 ¥2, 225 = = oo 
éograp Seiad 3 | 1,358 | 5 B, 376 | 0 
Guided missiles. f re 12) -°9,'756 15 3,°735 27 13, 491 
Instrument, training for Army | | 
aviators... 1 440 1, 210, 000 440 | 1, 210, 000 
Integrated area stulies......._| 2 4415 | 9 25 | ---28, 685 |-.------}------ 27 30, 000 
International relations ; 18 5,518 12 | 9, 456 : a 30 18, 974 
Tapgaaess, lat elite icles ; 1 275 18 | 11,207 98 51, 901 Wy “= 
éteorology | 2 1, 882 4) 3, 750 | .-- 5, 62 
Military police specialties __.__| oo 7 3, 325 38 4, 510 45 7, 835 
Personnel and public admin- 
istration | 3 | 1; 420°) 7 4,820 | 10 5,7 
Physics and mathematics | 21} 15,077 | 32) 12,075 | 6 1, 351 59 28, 503 
Pilot training (cargo heli- 
copter) 625 | + 2,000, 000 425 | 2; 000, 000 
Pilot training (fixed wing) saismeed | 1,700 | 4,300, 000 1, 700 | 4,300; 000 
Psychology and human | f 
Studies_.. } ! 802 3 | 1, 712 2 320 6 | 2, 834 
Quartermaster specialties. Ss. | 2 1, 502 3 2, 293 19 1, 148 24 | 4, 943 
Safety traming eluding | } 
traffic etiginee rinig) - . ¥ 790 | 35, 840 790 35, 840 
Social sciences | 4 3, 172 i4 13, 405 8 } 1, 3665 26 17; 942 
Transportation spetiialties.____| 6 3, 010 55 8, 485 | 61 Lt, 495 
Total ot. £. ----h f 426 826,273 444 254, 481 4, 961 8, 028; 749 |. 5,831 | 8, 609, 503 
































Nore.“ DY and per diem cost factovsoe per student (short courses). 


TRAININ@DEVICES AND/PUBLICATIONS 


TRAINING FILMS 





Mr! Foro. Training films, :; Last year-the budget proposed '$4,020,- 
000. What as the current figure for fiseal 1957? 

Colonel Exewen. For 1957 the figure is $3,682,000... That. is. com- 
bined with two other subprojects, 

Colonel Anset. Former subprojects 2261, 2262, and 2263 have now 
been combined in one primary expense account, 2150. 1, entitled “Train- 
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jhgedevices: and «publications, which includes: training aids, trainbig 
films, and:traiming publications. 

( Diseussion off the reeord-) 

Mr. Froop:¥ ow are up to training films;now, ave you ? 

Mri Forp. Yess; Goahead: 

Mr. Froop.! I see you have: on: page 150 training films on: fiianéial 
management:' | What: would be the nature andyscope of that type of 
presentation ? | 

Mr: Hirze Sir; the Secretary of: the-Army has directed: that’ afilm 
be prepared on the subject of the financial-management! plan, ainews 
system which the Department'of:the: Avmy is amplemeniting:» | It-will 
go into consumer funding, industrial fund; procedures; andiso. férthi/ 

MroF voop: Whatis it+justicharts and graphs and plots?» How do 
youshow a film on financial management? 

Mr. Herz. I have not seer the scenario, sir,/but! L:imagine it wilbbe 
approached from the view:of presenting:a mock operation: 

‘General Turmmn: I believe thisis in explanation, Mr: Flood, ofthe 
Army command management system 

Mr. Fuoon: Amarrative sortiof thing? 

General THermer. Narrative, I assumé. «I amh not: familiar with 
the ifiims- If:you would like: to knowstnord «aboutut, I would every 
happyito'supply-an outline of it. 

Meri: Broop, Asparagtraph or 'two'in theorecord as to: what! is the 
nature of the script or the scenario for a financial-managément plot: 
(The information referred to follows?) y.\! \ t al 





Two FILMS ON FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT WILL BE PRODUCED IN_FYSCAL Y@ar 4958 


Although the themes for. these: filnis) have been developed) the detailéd tscripts 
have net yet,bean written. | ‘ | : 

Film A, will be a 25-:to 35-minnte film, the purpose of which, will; be, to erient 
and train military and. civilian personhel as to the’ means by. which program- 
ing‘and budgeting areintegrated within the’ Army. ‘ The ‘film will explain how 
these: twoUihanagement processes! support and supplement! eaéh other and“ how 
they ~promote efficiency, dnd-economy. .The ¢oncept of) the Integnated, “manage- 
ment. structure” will also;ybe,explained... The application and. use ofthe, systems 
down, to the post, camp, and_station level will be emphasized. 

Film Bowill be! a'26 to‘35-minute film, the purpose ‘of whieh ‘will be to drient 
and ‘train’ military! ‘and! civilian personfiel) in the use and: method) of operatior 
of the Army, steek(fumd,.. The part the sto¢k fund plays;inothe, managenient,of 
resources, how, consumer funding is related,to;the stock fund, and hew, theynare 
needed throughout the Army for effective financial management willbe, ex- 
plained and illustrated. a 


General THermer. The Comptroller has made auite an. effort, heve 
in the last year or two to explain and to induct people not, tee roughly 
ine the Army command management system. 1 think this;stems from 
that, ' on 

‘Mr.:. Foon, Above that, on training films you haye $303:000,.which 
is declared to be increased cost of production, the cost per ‘reel, due. 
to produetion of 4 higher ratio of more. eostly films,. Do. you, mean, 
there is a heed for more programing of the more expensive , films? 

Colonel Ansev. These are estimated costs, Mr. Flood. This is an 
average cost per reel. The actual, cost. per.reel can vary anywhere 
from $1,500 to $10,000 per reel. The program as it develops may 
refleet, a.gneater number of, the more.costly, productions which! would 
increase the, estinated. cost, per reel, 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you have any requests to purchase these things? 
Do they have any commercial value? Do we have any income from 
these products, from these efforts, from these scenarios and programs? 
If they are so good for us, why are they not good for somebody else, 
and would we rent them or lease them if anybody asked us to? 

Mr. Herz. There is no income from these films, sir. They do have 
interest to the other services and are used extensively by those services, 
but it is done on a nonreimbursable basis. 

Mr. Miuuer. They let you see their films, too, I assume. There is 
a mutual exchange? 

Mr. Herz. Precisely, sir. You are right. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these available to any other organizations outside 
of the service, as many other Government films are, if for any reason 
they might wish them or could benefit by them? If so, can they lease 
or rent them, and under what arrangements ? 

Mr. Herz. They are available to civic groups, sir, on loan when 
not otherwise required by the service. There is usually no charge for 
that. We just provide them as a public service. 

Mr. Forp. What is the significant difference, if any, in your 1958 
program as compared to 1957? 

Mr. Herz. The principal difference, sir, is a small increase in the 
cost, per reel that we anticipate in fiscal 1958, and also some additional 
cost to build up the stock of raw film that we have been operating on 
in the past few years without replenishment. 

Mr. Dan. Why do you have to do that in fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Herz. The film replacement ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Herz. The stocks have become exhausted. 

General Tuermer. An explanation that we have printed for the 
benefit of the record appears on page 150 and points out first an in- 
crease in supplies previously furnished on a free-issue basis by Army 
areas in support of training films which now must be charged as a 
cost to the film, $42,000; secondly, an increase of cost per reel due to 
the programed production of higher ratio of the more costly films; 
further, fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 cost per reel were low- 
ered by reducing raw-film inventory, $303,000; increased cost due to 
contribution to retirement at APC, $188,000; and 2 training films 
on financial management as directed by the Secretary of the Army, 
$60,000 ; for a total of $2,153,000. 

Mr. Forp. I note the use of the words “as directed by the Secretary 
of the Army.” 

General TuHemer. I think those are all in this particular category, 
as I remember it. We were discussing this particular aspect a few 
moments ago. I believe that this is a film to inaugurate and describe 
the Army command management system. We have an Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management, as you know, and he has been 
very interested in this. He has been instrumental in getting it started 
in various installations. 


DEUTSCHEMARK EQUIVALENT 


Mr. Forp. While we are on page 150, I notice that in the lower left- 
hand corner you have the deutschemark equivalent for fiscal 1956 in 
the amount of $217,293; for fiscal year 1957, $109,000. Similar state- 
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ments have appeared on other pages. What is the significance of that? 

General Tuermer. Colonel Eichen, will you explain that? 

Colonel Excnen. Mr. Ford, these are figures which are added to 
our 1956 and 1957 column of the estimate to make the 1958 column 
appear on a comparable basis. 

In 1956 and 1957 we had a certain amount of deutschemark support. 
For fiscal year 1958 we must budget on a pure dollar basis. 

Colonel Anset. This is for support of training aid subcenters. 

Mr. Forp. I presume then that if we end up with some deutschemark 
support for fiscal 1958 this program and other programs would 
probably get a proportional share? 

Colonel E1rcuen. That is correct. 

General Lawton. If we receive the same support in 1958 as in 1957 
in general, the deutschemark figures shown here for 1957 would come 
out of this particular project. 


COLORED FILM 


Mr. Forp. Several years ago we got into a discussion about colored 
ten What is the story on that? Are you making any colored film 
now ¢ 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. We do, but we try to make them as infre- 
quently as we can. Sometimes it is esesntial to the message in the 
film and we do use color. It still takes longer, and it still costs more 
money, so we only do it when absolutely essential. 


TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your budget for training publications in fiseal 
1958 as submitted ? 

Mr. Herz. $2,948,000. We have discussed that on page 149 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Forp. Last year the hearings indicated that the fiscal year 1957 
program was to be $2,470,000. What is your current program for 
fiseal 1957 ? 

Mr. Herz. $2,813,000. 

Mr. Forp, What is the explanation of the increase ? 

Colonel Ercuen. That is a transfer in of $364,000 from the old 
program 2300. 

Mr. Forp. Overhead primarily ? 

Colonel ErcHen. Consumer funding, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the program for fiscal 1958, if approved ? 

Colonel Ercuen. $2,948,000. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. Under what program is the United States Military Acad- 
emy funded now? 

General Tretmer. It is a separate account, Mr. Ford. The number 
of it for fiscal year 1958 is 2120.1. It ison page 121. 

Mr. Forp. What is the budget request this year? 

Colonel ANnsen. $4,663,000. 

General Trrermer. 1958, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the current program for fiscal 1957 ? 
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General’ ANsEt. ‘$3,820,000. 
Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year it was proposed that it should 
be $3,350,000. 

Colonel Ansen. Yes, sir; to that amount was added $470,000 which 
brought it up to the other figure. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record tlie explanation of the -in- 
crease, comparhig 1957'to fiscal’ 1958 ? 

Colonel Avesin Y és, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 

The increased costs for fiscal year 1958 are for additional requirements for 
first full year of employment of civilian replacements for military personnel in 
the cadet mess, $490,000, an estimated fiscal’ year 1958 cost of wage bedrd pay 
increase: which became effective. October: 1, 1056: (one-third of /a year’s: cost’), 
$93,000, the contribution to, the retirement, fund, $209,000, and cost of the, can- 
didate information program, $51,000, for a total increase of $843,000 over the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Earlier this year, we had,some material on the Military 
Academy and it showed that in fiscal 1958 your cadet load would be 
24500,’ In fiscal 4957; the, student-load-was:torbe either 1,200.of! 2,200. 
I did not. ask General Lawton, or any:of his people, why there was 
that variation. Can any of you give an explanation for that? 

General Tauern, Colonel Hamblen, do. you know anything about 
what Mr, Ford has referred to?- 

Mr; Forp.' This was in-the: personnel justifications and somehow I 
was not able to ask General Lawton about:that variation.  There-was 
a variation in the numbers at the Academy, comparing 1957 to 1958. 

Colonel Hamsten. Actualhy, siry we are getting 

Mr. Forp. I understand now that the question has been submitted 
on-that:and/it will appear in the record, 

(The information referred to appears on p. 258.) 

Thank you;.Colonel. 
_Thati is all, Mr. Chairman. 





LANGUAGE/ SCHOOL 


Mr. Mitzer. I do not have many questions, gentlemen, but, there 
are 1 or 2 things that I want to ask. 

Getting back to schools of the nonservice speciality type, you have 
the’ Army Language School as the principal school that is carried in 
that field. 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Is that the langtage ‘school for the Defense Depart- 
ment ?' ‘Ts it' the principal one of its kind?!’ In other words, do. you 
take Navy and Air Force personnel there oris this Himited entirely to 
Army? 

General THetmer. T' think Dr. Allén could give you the best answer 
on that, Mr. Miller. 

Dr. Arr. ‘The Army Language School, sir, is not the only lan- 
guage school. The Navy maintains a language school a8 a-part' of its 
naval intelligencé activity, although the school is administered by the 
Naval Postgraduate School.’ This is a very small’ facility. It is,on 
the order of 150 per year, T believe.’ The Air Force maintains no lan- 
guage school facility and we train a very. substantial ‘riamber of Air 
Force personnel, on the order of 300 or more each year for the Air 
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Foree, providing training in a number of languages for Air-Force 
personnel. ; 

We also provide training to naval officers and enlisted personnel, to 
Marine Corps officers, and to the personnel of several civilran:agencies 
of the Government who: have a requirement. for- linguists: It is the 
largest" language school in the world with the: possible: exception:of 
the State Institute of Languages"in Moscow, the Russian equivalent 


of our school. 
STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Manzer. You have a ‘student, load. indicated here, of 1,904 
students. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that figure include only Army personnel or would 
that include the students. who are,taken in from, the other services? 

Dr. ALLEN.- This is the overall load, sur). We make no distinction 
in ‘the planning of the load figures|among the various users, whichiare 
quite numerous. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you get, a reimbursement for personnel who,come 
from other than the Army ¢ 

Dr. Aun. From the Air Force, sir, we receive what we call pro4 
portionate personnel support. | The:Aur Force provides 40 civil servies 
empleyee instructors by competence. They -previde 23 military, uni; 
formed personnel, mostly officers in administrative positions. .Tlhie 
other services, the Navy and:the.Marme. Corps, are-not asked to prb- 
vide support sinee their inputs are small and variable and we:haverthe 
full right:to:use their facilities ontan;exchange basis. We hidve: tot 
made a request—and may I go off the recerd Here, sir? 

Mr.. Mictrr. Whenever you feel it should bevoff,tlié record: 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitzer.» You also provide-training; do you net, for wives. and 
families of officers: going on foreign .duty on a voluntary basis? 

Dr. Anten: Yes, sir. 

Mr, Matter. You are continuing that program? 

Dr: Aten. We -have continued:that on ant extended. scale with no 
cost to the Government. 

AIR FORCE SUPPORT 


My. Miutkr,. Getting back to the money side of this, you say that 
the a} Force, supplies 40 muitary instructors. Is that; budgeted ,in 

ere? 

Dr. Auten. No, sir; it does not.appear at.all, - 

Mr, Miuer,, In other words, the figures that are-reflected: in. this 
budget request are for what the Army has actually out-of-pocket,?, 

Dr, ALLEN. For, what the Army.is, in the red; The Air, Force is 
budgeted, for their training -costs.. All. we do :is, to. receive. skilled 
personnel. 

Mr, Mruier. It saves you having to_hire those instructors? 

Dr, ALLEN, It saves very substantially,, Three years ago, we made 
an.agreement: stabilizing the Air Force’s support.at the figures I have 
given. This has been faithfully carried out be the 2 senvices.over the 
past 3 years and the Air Force has established a fixed number so that 
we can plan for a given number of years,; They, have-our, agreement. 


91288 —57——-86 
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At times they have a requirement slightly above the programed num- 
ber that we counted on, and we do the best we can. 

In addition, the Air Force agrees to provide the Army certain 
spaces, and they agree to supply this in contracts with universities; 
that is, where there is space available. It is a mutual-assistance pro- 
gram where each uses the services of the other above and beyond the 
agreed support level. It has been very successful. 








NONSERVICE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 





Mr. Miter. What students does the Army send to nonservice lan- 
guage schools? Do you send students to colleges and universities for 
special language courses ? 

Dr. Atten. Yes, sir. We send students to colleges and universities 
only when there is no commercial type language school training avail- 
able. For the colleges and universities, we primarily send students 
enrolled in what we term the FAST (foreign area special training) 
program. These are young officers of great promise who are trained 
to very high levels of language proficiency and they are instructed 
in some aspects of the area, geography, political science, aspects of 
the government, and so on, of certain countries in which we have a 
continuing interest. They are trained at the Army Language School 
first and then they receive advanced training at universities or 
colleges. 

Mr. Mitter. They are, in a sense, a postgraduate level ? 

Dr. Auten. This is the highest level of training we conduct. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you send any for the same level training as the 
Army Language School ? 

Dr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. You might say basic training? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir; at the universities and commercial schools, 
both. In the case of universities, this relates to unusual languages 
which we do not find that we ourselves are able to provide. For 
example, Urdu and modern Hebrew, and so on, in which the officer 
must have a high level of skill. We send him to the university where 
the best training can be had. 

Mr. Mriurr. Where is the item here in the justification that pays 
for that kind of student? 

Dr. Atten. That would be in training at civilian institutions. You 
will find the language, sir, under the 1958 estimate. There is a spe- 
cific reference to it on page 132. The last item on the page is $63,383 
to train a total of 117 Adary personnel in languages. 

Mr. Mrxrer. That personnel is in addition to the students at the 
Army Language School? 

Dr. Atuen. Yes, sir. These are, as I say, the officers who I have 
mentioned are trained at colleges and universities. You will see that 
there is a substantial number at short courses as well as those trained 
at commercial language facilities. If I may explain that, sir, where 
we wish to train to a high level of skill—you might say a polished 
competence within our limits of time and resources—we would train 
at the Army Language School, where the course is available, or at 
a civilian university. 

Mr. Mirier. That would be a course of several months? 

Dr. Arten. That would be a course normally of several months to 
a year’s duration. For a short type of training, we use the commer- 
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cial facilities which can give us a starting time, any time we desire, 
and can tailor the length of the course to meet the needs. 

Mr. Mixxer. Almost like a tutoring problem ? 

Dr. Auten. Exactly. 

Mr. Miuuier. The brush-ups are to fill a particular need for a par- 
ticular mission ? 

Dr. ALLEN. You exactly anticipated the official reason. For ex- 
ample, many men are skilled in the language, some are born with it, 
or, as a result of training in the Language School. Their lack of use 
of the language over a period of years Sous not prevent the recovery 
of the fine edge of skill they had. We find that a brief refresher type 
of course will restore the individual to a comparatively remarkable 
level of skill with very low cost to the Government. 

In addition, we have a requirement for training individuals to a 
much lower level of skill on an emergency basis in which a man may 
be a mission chief or on special assignment. A man may be sent to a 
country where he does not require a high level of skill, but he should 
be able to get about in the area that he is in and be able to ask ques- 
tions and understand things. 

For example, a senior officer may be assigned to duty involving the 
use of a foreign language on a limited skill basis in the country. We 
may train him in a few weeks. 

Mr. Mitxer. That makes good sense. 


DETACHMENTS S AND BR 


Detachments S and R, are those oversea branches of th esame? Are 
they really branches of the Army Language School ‘ 

r. ALLEN. No, sir. They follow a similar pattern although they 
are not connected with the Army Language School. These are the 
overseas training areas of FAST, foreign area specialist training pro- 
gram. In these schools we present very high level advanced training 
in the language in the area where the individual is surrounded by 
native speakers of the language and this is combined with learning the 
language, as well as how these natives live. 

“Mr. Miutzer. You have a very small number of people engaged in 
that? 

Dr. Aten. This is a small program, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is this classified in any way? 

Dr. Aten. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minter. Under detachment 5, would that mean they were all 
at that one place? 

Dr. Autuen., They would be in and out. 

Mr, Mitier. That would be in Japan? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. What about the other? 

Dr. ALLEN. Oberammergau. Most are FAST personnel being 
trained for this program at a high level of skill and a few are being 
trained for other purposes. 

Mr. Mituer. Referring to your students in the postgraduate field 
in this nonmilitary school, how does your budget this vear compare 
with that of last year? Is it all grouped together ? 
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.General/Tuemer.: That)is on page 126. 
Dr. ALLEN..-¥ourwill find:that:on:the:-bottom: line of that page: 
General THermer. The! overall: figure «ison ' the! next» page, . Mr. 
Miller. VisoszG wantk .1 
Mr. Munier:° That:indiecates—am. I correcta jump of. what! 


) TRAINING AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


‘General Tueimer. ‘Two-hundred-and-forty-three-thousand - eightt - 
hundred-some dollars. . I believe that you said something about the 
civilian gra ate schools, That would be on page 126. 

Mr. Minter, I was interested in what you might say about the non- 
professional students, “That is, nonprofessional in the, military,sense. 
That is, professional students but, not in the-military profession. 
Where does that, appear ? 

Dr., Auten. Page 126, sir. That. is, the listing of.our personnel 
trained at theaond uate Jeyel in civilian colleges and universities and 
the total’is $847,413, 0° re 

Mr. Mittrr. This all speaks of the Quartermaster General, Signal, 
and soOm. |; | 

solonel ANsEx,, I believe that is on page 132, Mr. Miller. 

“Mr. Mitter. What I am concerned about are things such as chem- 
istry, business administration, economics, education, electronies, en- 
gineering, and geophysics. 

I-am trying to exclude,such things.as,the Air Photo Intelligence 
and guided missiles. I was trying to see what your output or plans 
wére with respeéct? to hitich Bil ickttOnk in civilian-type’ fields ‘for 
military personnel.'Do“you ‘have that’ boiled ‘down’ in‘ obe’ figare 
anywhere P's ‘thong 4 

r. Acten.’ Yes} ‘sir’ ‘Fou “will find’ it on’ pages*182 and’ 133' al- 
though ceeeted inthere certain types of training that you have 
excluded stich ‘as’ @nideéed' missiles’ and: instrument’ training: * If you 
want? the doar voltime, excluding the’ courses, ‘that appears at’ 'the 
bottom ‘of paged! 126°as'T indicated ‘earlier.’ “You can see the courses 
offered on pages 132 and 133’and’the ‘dollar ‘itém on page 126,- That 
excludes the ‘military:type' training’ which“ yotr have’ meritioned, sir, 

Mr. Mier. Tell me what the figures are in dollars on the now- 
military graduate school training: ‘~ 

Dr. ALLEN. For the noniiilitity' ‘gradqate’ schoo} training; the 
dollar amount is $817,413 for 19582°°"" c 

Mr. Miter. Is that as compared with $573,587 ¢ 

Dr. Auten. That is correct; an increasédf° $243;800;° approxi- 
mately: 9 OF <.7m8 

Mr. Murr. Is that due to more personnel or higher costs? 

Dr. Auten. Primarily to-'more ‘personnel’ although’ there: has 
been an increase in tuition at most universities’ ranging from 5 to 15 
percent. 

Mr. Miuier. Are you requesting any spaces ‘for law students this 
time? 

(Gerleral THermer." No;‘sir; we are fot. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. b best 

Mr. Srkes.' Thank you; getitlemen,; for the ‘information'you have 
given us: - 

Are you now ready té' go‘eliead with the two spetial items’ that you 
have on your books ¢ 
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Train Eire, Procram: 


‘,General Tueimer..,.Weshave the.Train. Fire, PE esentation pee lehere. 
When: they were called, this noon, we exeused,.the, Code; of, Gonduet 
presentation.staft;, I, do-not, know jwhether they. are back yet, or-net. 
I; would. hope.to-haye. them, together. bythe time jall.of the, committee 
I.E ao4h to see thena, 

og 4 Proceed when you are ready, General,; 

Genenal Tuermer.,.This is, Maj. JaL. Higgins of. the Otkice. of the 
Deputy Chief-of Staff forMilitary Operations. 

He will. present..a description of Train. Fire, program. 

Mr. Srxzs. ; Major;Higgins, will-you, proceed ? 

Major Hieers. In October 1956,the Army completed.a layear troop 
test.of sa new course in basic rifle ‘marksmanship which, is known,as 
Train. Fire I,, ‘The need for revision. of rifleymarksmanship traming 

was indicated after. evaluation of.riflemen performance in World War 
II and Korea. It has been firmly established that the full,combat 
potential. of ,the .rifleman. was.not;realized.in these..conflicts.... This 
was primarily, due to.two reasons: (1) Iuack of accuracy; and,(2) fail- 
ure of men.to.fire.in, battle... Further, one tangible reason, fornenfiring 
is the fact that many available and suitable targets, were 30t detected. 

To kill his target on the battlefield the rifleman, must;first, be,able, to 
see it, and, second, he mst: be able-to aim at this target and fine without 
disarranging . his .aim..,"Fhe. combat, sifteman normally, fires |frem-a 
fox-hole, ditch, trench, or from behind a tree, rock, andsother available 
protective cover.: His target.is,a “surprise” -one—the fleetingy camou- 
flaged, Jow,. silhquette type, before .ve is able:to five.accurately, he 
must, overcome.,obstructions between his smhts: and his. target.caused 
by vegetation, smoke, dust, and the like. 

The-Train Fire L.course of.instruction has. been formulated to more 
praficiently .prepare.the riflleman for these battletield:;conditions. 
Ranges utilized are simpler in design and construction.than.the.pres- 
ent. known distant ranges, Three-firing.ranges are used.in.the course. 
Fhe first. is the 1,000-inch. .range-where .the soldier learns. the.basic 
fundamentals, -such .as.sighting and, aiming.and. positions. ...A. fox- 
holerand a-short stump.or post has, been added.to each pomt.in order 
to teach the use of supported positions.as shown here. ,. While he learns 
these fundamentals, he actually. fires his rifle.which isia departure.from 
the, present, course where 28 lours of instruction ,precede. any; live 
firing. 

The second range is the field firing range where the soldier.js 
trained to, hit, surprise type targets, at. distances. of ‘75; 175, andr800 
vards. The pit-operated: white. panel ,target..with, the black -bullseye 
has been replaced by:a silhouette. target. which can, be maised. by .a 
target device electrically controlled fronythe firing line... This, target 
also automatically falls out of.sight.when hit and: the rAVODaNy fhas 
immediate and, real evidence of his.shooting ability. 

Firing on this range: is.conducted in the, following manner | “The 
soldier is in the firing position and the. targets are down....[nitially 
the 75-yard targetsis raised.;,.He.then progresses tothe targets at175 
and 300 yards, 

While he is shooting, he is taught. the use.of, lus battle-stght setting 
to practice holdoff. That is, aiming at the lowest edge. of visible mass 
for targets appearing at ranges less than 250 yards and aiming at the 
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center of targets appearing at greater ranges. 
setting throughout the firing. 

We are able to simulate an advance into his position by raising the 
300, then 175, and finally the 75-yard target, or a withdrawal by re- 
versing the presentation. In the final phases of this field firing, tar- 
gets are presented in a scrambled order and time pressure is added— 
75- and 175-yard targets are exposed for 5 seconds and 300-yard tar- 
gets for 10 seconds. 

The third range is the proficiency course where the soldier fires 
for record. Natural cover on the terrain has been left untouched to 
add realism. This photograph shows 5 targets exposed at the same 
time in 1 firing lane. In actual firing only one target is exposed at a 
time. Those targets at smaller ranges remain up for 5 seconds and 
those at farther ranges for 10 seconds. The soldier fires from the 
foxhole during the initial phase of record firing and then fires while 
walking forward from the firing line to the 50-yard line to complete 
the course. 

Concurrently with the above, the soldier trains on the target-detec- 
tion course where he is taught to locate hostile personnel targets, to 
use reference points and to estimate ranges. Troop test results have 
conclusively indicated that Train Fire I better prepares the rifleman 
to detect and hit combat type targets. 

The 11,000 soldiers who troop tested Train Fire I demonstrated con- 
siderable more interest in rifle marksmanship training than has been 
generated in the past. 

Mr. Srxes. Where do you get the name Train Fire ? 

Major Hieerns. That was the name given to it by the Human Re. 
sources Research Unit. It is a code name and has become closely as- 
sociated with it. 

One reason for this interest is that, as mentioned before, he actually 
fires his rifle early in the course rather than devoting many hours to 
“dry shooting” exercises. 

He gains confidence in his ability to detect and hit a target which 
he realizes more closely resembles the enemy than does a square white 
panel with an imprinted bull’s eye. His sporting instincts are stimu- 
lated by the challenge to hit targets which appear unexpectedly for 
5 to 10 seconds at unknown ranges. 

Lastly, he no longer has to spend numerous hours in the target pits 
pulling and pasting targets for his fellow trainees. The new target 
device, which is placed in a shallow trench, has eliminated this work 
detail. 

This new device is controlled entirely from the firing line. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this new system operational ? 

Major Hicerns. No, sir: it is expected that a decision will be 
reached around the 15th of April. 

Mr. Sr«es. It isstill in the test stage ? 

Major Hieerns. It has been approved by Continental Army Com- 
mand. It has been sent to the Department of the Army for approval. 
We expect a decision this month. 

Mr. Srxrs. When a decision is reached, if it is favorable, how soon 
can you put it into effect ? 

Major Hiecrns. We will start this summer, beginning with the 
training centers. 


He must use one sight 
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Then we will implement the course at two division stations and at 
Fort Benning. We figure that it will take 4 years to put the system 
in overall throughout the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Where will you put it into operation first, and at what 
level of training ? 

Major Hieerns. During basic combat training. Fort Jackson will 
be the first station to be built up. 

Mr. Srxes. Certainly this has great advantages over the old system. 
: hope that the Army will see fit to implement its approval and uti- 
ization. 


Do you have any comparable type of training for use with fully 
automatic weapons ? 

Major Hicerns. No, sir. We do believe though that if this is ap- 
proved it will be only a matter of time before we bring in the carbine 
and possibly the automatic rifle. 

Mr. Srxes. It appears to me that there is a great need for a better 
training program for the use of automatic rifles, and burp guns. 
There is altogether too much reliance now on big volume of fire. 

Major Hiaerns, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you go ahead? 

Major Hicerns. Sir, that concludes my statement unless there are 
questions that you would like to ask. 

Mr. Forp. How broad an expanse does a man have to cover when 
he goes into action, standing the way the man is standing in the pic- 
ture before you there? 

Major Hicerns. On the record course, sir, he has 30 yards. His tar- 
gets are spaced at distances of from 50 yards to 350 yards in front of 
him. It is not too much, but still enough to keep him on the alert. As 
you can see, they are staggered throughout the entire width. There 
are from 8 to 12 lanes on 1 course. 

Mr. Forp. If a GI went out to take that training, how long during 
the day would he participate? Would it be a half hour, 5 minutes, 
2 hours, or all day? 

Major Hiearns. He would usually be outside 8 hours a day. His 
time will be spent not. entirely on the firing range, but in working on 
target detection training also. It gives him a change and gets his 
mind on something else for a few hours a day. The fact that the man 
fires during most of this course also takes away the old monotony from 
the dry run practice. They have shown a lot more enthusiasm. 

Mr. Forp. Can you handle as many people this way as you could 
under the old system ? 

Major Hieerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do with all the old ranges? 

Major Hicerns The old ranges will, in most cases, be converted into 
the new ranges. As far as the practice range is concerned, where we 
have to remove most of the vegetation because we are training, the 
present known distance and thousand inch ranges can be converted. 
As to any new area involved, we may need some for the record ranges. 

Mr. Srxrs. That is very interesting. TI am glad you brought it 
to us. 

General Tuermer. I might ask a question that will be of interest to 
you. You stated it took 4 years to bring this into effect. Is that 
Train Fire I or IT? 

Major Hieerns. That is Train Fire I. 
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General 'Tuemer. Do you want to,say a word about other,exten- 
sions-of this system? 
Major Hicerns. We are now scheduled to ‘begin troop testing of 
‘DraincMire Li, 
That will be squad tactics; instead of 1 man going out, there will 
‘ber. They. walltuse.a;sanilar ty of target. They. wall run. through 
attack, defense, and patrol problems. ., We .will/be troop testing: that 
at, Fort Jackson and. Carson starting this month. 
Thewémainder of the Train Fire projects deal with sniper tspining. 
Mr. Fioop. The Army is still convinceed that you have to havea ri 
school for footsoldiers? 
Major Hicerns. As far as I know, that is what.the. Army. is.based 
upon t+ puting the rifleman.on the objective. 
Leop., Despite-push button warfare,.a rifle.is still:a-rifle? But 
I dont think we have the best rifle forthe Army at this time and it 
is the fault of. the Defense Department, not the Army. 
General Tuermr. That is correct. 
The percentage.of riflemen in the new divisions is-higher than the 
older ones. 
Major Hicarns. We feel that we have.a, better, riflermar ksmanship 
course in Train Fire I, 
Do you have See other questions, sir? 
Mr. Srxes., No, Major. 
Thank yo ye u very much. 
Major Hieerns. Thank you, sir. 
si :Saveral. ‘Typrmer..Qur. next..witness should be here shorthy; Mr. 
Sikes 


TRAINING LN SUPPORT oF THE CopE'or ConpucT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN, JOHN E. THEIMER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. EDWARD BUSCHKAMPER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR MILITARY ‘OPERATIONS 

COL. H. C. LYON, OFFICE.OF THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

LT. COL. J. H. FELTER, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR: INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Stes. ‘Please go ahead, General. 

General Tuetmer. “Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
the next presentation is training in support of the code of conduct. 
We have representatives from the Deputy Chief-ef Staff for Military 
Operations, Chief_of Information, and the Chief, of Chaplains, 

In that connection, . Colonel Buschkamper office .of the, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military, Operations,. will make the presentation. 
(AS you. indicated an interest. yesterday. in brainwashing we. also 
have with us Lieutenant Colonel Felter from. the: Office of the..As- 
sistant Chief. of Staff for Srtelligence, 

Mr. Suxes,, Please go ahead, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Busctikamprer’ My. Chaifthhan and members_of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of this presentation.jis to aequaint you withthe 
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Army’s training program in, support of, the code of conduct, This 
program includes academic instruction concerning each articlé of the 
code, motivational and educational training in the principles repre- 
sented by the code, and integrated practical application of the tech- 
mae of evasion and escape instruction in tactical training. 

he desired objective of all training is to increase unit fighting 
strength and individual will to resist. Because of the broad seo 
of this objective, Army training in support of. the code cannot 
conveniently packaged under one heading, nor can it .be capsuled inte 
a single course of instruction. Training for Army personnel in sup- 
port of the code must be long-range in nature, an this training must 
continue throughout the careers of all soldiers. 

Army training policies in support of the code of conduct are out- 
lined in two Department of the Army training circulars. 

One circular, entitled “Code of Conduet,” is primarily concerned 
with insuring that all members of the Army are thoroughly grounded 
in the salient features of the code, to include an explanation of the 
reasoning which supports each article. A record attesting to the 
completion of this instruction, is entered in individual personnel 
records. To assist commanders in their instruction in, and dissemjna- 
tion of the:code, a graphic training aid was distributed for permanent 
posting in all units, down to and including company-size organiza- 
tions, This aid: is a reproduction of the eode prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, in. Executive Order 10631, and it includes an explanation of 
each of the six articles. 

The second circular, entitled “Training for Individual Combat. 
Effectiveness,” outlines the long-range objectives for continuing train- 
ing in the principles of the code throughout, the careers of all soldiers. 
This.circular also furnishes policy. guidance for integrating the prin- 
ciples. of the eode into related motivational and tactical training con- 
ducted by individuals and units of the Army in the field. 

PUFA this presentation I will explain how the Army is striving to 
attain.all objectives, our progress to Te and plans and considerations 
for the future. The order of presentation will. be as follows: 1. 
Academic: instruction: initially presented to enlisted, personnel. and 
offieers ; 2, Continuing motivational and educational type training for 
all personnel ; 3. Evasion and escape training. and aon of this 
training in tactical exercises; and finally, 4;;Actions being taken to 
improve our training mediums and programs, to include measures. for 
testing and assessing the effectiveness of the overall program. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to tell us in your presentation in 
what, year each. of these were first put, into the training program? 

Colonel BuscHxAmper. In the measures thatI eutlineI will indicate 
by date when they were started. 


ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 


Academic instruction, the starting point in our trainifig programs, 
is conducted during the individual training phases, along with other 
general military traming subjects. 

Enlisted pered te receive this Sening as part of basic combat 


training. Within this pat pr a 3-hour ‘block of instruction is 
devot to the'subject, Code of Conduct and Rules of Land Warfare, 
to 'melude Geneva Conventions. During this~ instruction period, 
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training in the code is tied in with the general provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners of 
war, which our Government as a party to the treaty is obligated to 
include in our military training programs. Although our training 
program in support of the code is not designed primarily to train 
soldiers on how to behave as prisoners, in this initial phase our soldiers 
receive instruction on those points of the code by which those who 
may become prisoners of war must abide. Later in my presentation, 
I will point out how we place greater stress on the avoidance of 
capture, and if captured on how to escape. 

Here are some examples of reference materials used in the conduct 
of this initial instruction: an Army pamphlet Communist Interro- 
gation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of Prisoners of War; dated 
May 1956. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom is that available? 

Colonel BuscHKamper. To all units of the Army and that includes 
Reserve components as well. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they given instructions in that material or is it 
something that is merely available for them to read? 

Colonel BuscHkamper. Both, sir. 

Basically, it is reference material for the instructors use in present- 
ing instructions. 

We next have a joint publication: The U. S. Fighting Man’s Code 
dated November 1955; a field manual, The Law of Land Warfare dated 
July 1956; and, a subject schedule, with lesson outlines for a 3-hour 
presentation dated January 1957. This subject schedule contains tests 
designed to assist the instructor in determining what the trainees 
have learned from his presentation. The test, as it applies to the 
code, is a simple true and false questionnaire consisting of 10 questions 
about what a soldier should, or should not do, under certain circum- 
stances, such as: 

“Question. When a soldier becomes cut off, surrounded by the 
enemy, or isolated, and can no longer inflict casualties upon the enemy, 
he may not voluntarily surrender.” 

If the instruction presented has been absorbed properly, the correct 
answer is true. Article IT of the code and its explanation stress that 
it is the soldier’s duty to evade capture under these conditions and 
rejoin the nearest. friendly forces. 

Other aids include slides, such as this set which TI will now have 
projected. These slides are duplicates of those used at Fort Dix, N. J., 
during basic combat training. 

On March 1, I observed a period of instruction on the code, being 
conducted at Fort Jackson, S. C. In this particular instance the 
instructor utilized assistants to present skits highlighting the main 
points of his presentation. The trainees appeared to be very recep- 
tive to and interested in the subject matter. During the break period 
T overheard several trainees discussing the code, which tends to prove 
that. the instructor motivated thought. Individual thinking is an 
essential factor to a full understanding of the principles embodied 
in the code. 

In addition to the basic period of orientation in the code, the prin- 
ciples of the code itself are integrated whenever feasible within other 
basic combat training subjects such as: Military justice; troop infor- 
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mation; and intelligence training. Other instructional areas within 
the basic combat training program that strive to strengthen individual 
beliefs are the indoctrinational subjects, such as: Achievements and 
traditions of the Army, and character guidance. By illustrative ex- 
amples in these areas t ° principles of the code are often given greater 
depth and understanding. 

n officer training programs, at the United States Military Academy, 

3 hours out of a block of 34 hours in leadership for the first class is 
devoted to the subject Responsibilities Under Code of Conduct. 
Within the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, during the fourth year, 
training in the code of conduct is part of a 6-hour period devoted to 
officers’ indoctrination. In addition to leadership training which 
supports the code within the Army school system, refresher | instruc- 
tion related to the code is a part of evasion and survival training. This 
training is conducted by all branch schools in varying degrees. For 
example, the basic infantry officer course devotes 22 hours ‘to survival 
and evasion training, which includes a practical exercise over a 10-mile 
stretch of aggressor controlled terrain. Students captured by the 
aggressor forces are subjected to interrogation and indoctrination 
procedures. 

Up to this point I have been discussing how the Army provides ini- 
tial training in support of the code to individuals, enlisted and officer, 
prior to their assignment for duty to a combat unit of the Army, 
Within units of the Army, additional training is conducted in accord- 
ance with the training programs established by the major commands. 
Because of varying missions and operational requirements, the pro- 
grams adopted by the major commands are not of standard durations. 
The majority of these programs, such as these two examples, average 
5 hours in length. These examples are: one, a stateside Army pro- 
gram outlined in a Fourth Army pamphlet dated September 1956 ; 
the other, an oversea program, outlined in a United States Army 
Europe Information Bulletin dated March 1956. 

The individual training I have been describing up to this point is 
readily identified with the code. However, similar to training in 
other general military subjects, from this point onward in our training 
programs our aim is to develop teamwork and units. Individual gen- 
eral military subjects are not re sadily identified in subjects such as the 
rifle company in the attack, or occupation of a defensive position. 
In these advanced phases of training, the lessons learned in indi- 
vidual training are integrated and applied to the maximum extent 
possible. I will now explain how the code is further gts | in 
continuing motivational training and evasion and escape training 
conducted | by units of the Army. 


MOTIVATIONAL TRAINING 


The code outlines a set of standards for American fighting men. 
Within the Army we have two programs, troop information and char- 
acter guidance, that are in direct support of the basic principles and 
moral standards embodied in the code. In my discussion of basic 
combat training, I mentioned these subjects briefly ; however, training 
in these subjects is not confined to any one training phase. Such 
training is continuously provided to Army personnel. 
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TROOP INFORMATION 


Under the troop information program, education and training ‘is 
consistently provided through the use of publications, films, “Army 
Hour” radio broadcasts, posters, and. news items to editors of Army 
newspapers. 

The troop information program, aims to develop. in our soldiers 
firm convictions that the principles of American, democracy and free- 
dom are sound and, correct, so that they are, willing to fight and pre- 
serve them.. This includes the development of a determination to 
fight, a will to resist against military odds.in combat, and a reinforce- 
ment_of human endurance under physica], mental, and, emotional 
stress, . 

Instructional media prepared by the Department of the Army for 
use-in the troop information program this past year that support 
the principles of the code include an Officer’s Call, Command and the 
Code—Never Surrender, dated July 1956; a Troop Topic, the Soldier 
and the Army, dated April 1956; an Officer’s Call, the Soviet Armed 
Forces, dated January 1956; and, another Officer’s Call, Principles 
for Today’s Army, dated April 1956. Also included on this chart are 
a draft, of an instructor’s film reference on a newly released training 
film,.Defense Against Enemy Propaganda, and a draft outline of a 
new Troop Topic, I Am an American Fighting Man, which will be 
published in the near future. 

Formal training, in periods of instruction in troop information, is 
conducted on the average. of once a week within all Army units. From 
the Department of'the Army level twelve 1-hour subject presentations 
are promoted each year, the remaining periods are established by 
intermediate commanders and unit commanders concerned, 


CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


The second of two programs ¢éneerned: with motivational; training’ 
is character guidance. "Phis pregram is designed to encourage the 
individual to develop moral: responsibility, self-disclipine, and high 
standards:of personal conduct. Other aims include the development 
of a spirit of sérviee and sense of pride in the proper performance 
of duty, and: recognition: of both the obligations and opportunities 
inherent:inthe military service. 

Forma] training in aceord with this program is conducted as follows: 
4hours duringthe 8: weeks’ basic combat training phase ;2 hours daring 
the 8-weeks or more advanced, individual training phase: 1! hour each 
month in all other/units and organizations except. under circumstances 
unusual enough to preclude such instruction: 

Material in support of this program is provided in Department of 
the Army pamphlets of the:16 series». As thisynew material is revised 
it will include graphic training aids, transparencies, and a 10-minute 
diseussion starter film pointing up the salient»message of each discus- 
sion. > This ‘folder contains a. draft: manuscript and supporting aids 
for a revised'character guidance discussion topies: 'Thisnew material 
is being keyed; ‘whenever practicable, to the code. ‘Chapter 4, of this 
draft manuscript, stresses article VE of the edde,; in a discussion on 
courage. it 4 2 929 

Principles of the character guidance program are also fostered: by 
Department of the Army posters which are distributed for display 
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at ‘all Army installations. Here are somé examples. Others are’ be- 
ing prepared. 7 

if I may digress from Arniy training for a moment, 1 would like 
to advise you that media from both our troop information and char- 
acter guidatiés programs also are bemg used by civilian groups. In 
response to’ requests, this material has been furnislied to civilian 
schools, institutions, and civilians who werk with young people. Their 
reactions to the use and value of this material has been most com- 
plimentary. 

EVASION AND ESCAPE TRAINING 


In nty opening remarks, I stated that the primary objective of tram- 
ing in support of the code was to increase unit-fighting strength and 
mdividual will to resist: I further stated that in our training meas- 
ures stress wis placed on how to evade, and if captured, oti how to 
escape. To evade, or escape if captured, requires the application of 
skills learned in such ‘military ‘subjects as scouting and patrolling, 
rifle squad tactical training; first aid; and survival'traiming: “Training 
for'all male Army personnel-on hew to apply this traiming to evasion 
and escape situations is divided into’three phases, as follows: 

Phase I is given during basic combat training. ‘It presents indoc- 
trination training in procedures and techniques for tyasion and esca 
by the individual soldier, and i is ‘an orientation ‘on what say 
a tet by the ‘soldier under enemy interrogation, 

ase If is a preembarkation requirement: Unlike phase I which is 
general in nature, yo IT ts a classified briefing conducted by officers 
specially trained for this duty. The instruction is directed’ toward 
the specific overseas ‘area for which the men are destined. (73 

Phase TIT is ceniducted by all Army oversea commands.  Duriiy this 

a the points made during phases I and IT are discussed in greater 

etail in hght of local requirements. This phase is concerned with 
the methods and techniques of évasion arid escape as they apply to the 
overall training of the respectivecommands. __, 

This group of classified pamphlets represents material utilized in 
support.of phase III evasion and ers training in the Far East. 
Samay mnaterials ‘have been prepared by-other Army oversea com- 
mands, 

Mr. Stxes. Perhaps.I missed part of this, but will you tell me how 
these bulletins on evasion and escape are actually used? Is the man 
simply given an opportunity to read these or is he lectured and drilled 
on this information ¢ 

Colonel Buscuxamrer. That matertal, sir, is the basis for instruc- 
tion. It is used by the instructor in presenting the techniques and 
lessons to be learned, .The application of this is done by actual unit 
training in ere and evasion exercises and situations. 

Mr. Stkxes, How frequently are these modernized? What is the 
date of issue of the ones now in use? 

Colonel Buscuxamrgr. Those particular pamphlets? I would have 
to look, sir. I honestly do not know. 

Mr. Srkes. In other words, this is not pre-World War I. This is 
post-Korea; is that right ? 

Colonel BuscuKamper. Very definitely, sir. May I leave my speech 
for a moment, sir? 
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The Army evasion and escape training program which is currently 
in effect was started in late 1951. To those people who were in Korea 
in the early stages this program, of course, had not applied. They 
had not received the instruction, 

Mr. Sixes. The same general information was given to soldiers 
in World War Il. The point of my question is, how modern is this 
new information which is given our soldiers? Is it brought up to 
date as a result of the lessons of the Korean war and as a result of any 
new information which is available to us? 

Colonel Buscuxamper. Very definitely, sir. Our initial evasion and 
escape program was developed mostly on experiences gained from 
World War I, but since then nearly all of this new doctrine which 
has come out has amended our ways of thinking and doing, based on 
lessons learned in Korea. I will say in a lot of cases the basic prin- 
ciples are still the same, but the subject certainly is given a great deal 
more emphasis than prior to Korea. 

Specialized training in survival for selected individuals and units 
of the Army is within the scope of ranger training, conducted by the 
infantry school, at Fort Benning, Ga., and training conducted by 
Army special forces units stationed at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

During all forms of unit-field training, starting with small-unit 
problems, progressing through annual unit-training tests, and in- 
cluding the conduct of large-scale maneuvers and exercises, the prin- 
ciples and techniques of all previous training in support of the code 
are applied.. Under these conditions maximum practical application 
of escape and evasion training is obtained. Troops are confronted 
with circumstances of isolation and possible capture. If taken pris- 
oner, they are subjected to interrogation, indoctrination, and ex- 
ploitation by the opposing side; but at all times they reserve their 
right and duty to escape, 


TRAINING MEDIA 


In addition to the Army training media that I have displayed up 
to this point, there are two other items I would like to bring to your 
attention. One is a change to the Soldiers’ Guide, dated May 1956, 
which is issued to all soldiers. This change includes a section de- 
voted to an explanation of the code. The other is a Continental 
Army Command training memorandum entitled “Training in Sup- 
port of the Code of Conduct,” dated August 1956. This memoran- 
dum provides excellent guidance for commanders on methods of 
implementing and integrating training concerning the code in all 
phases of training, from basic combat training on through large- 
scale maneuvers and exercises. The committee may recall the testi- 
mony of Major Mayer last year on matters related to the code, The 
services of Major Mayer were utilized in the preparation of this 
training memorandum. In fact Major Mayer’s knowledge of this 
overall program and his excellent ability to communicate has been 
fully exploited during the past year. Major Mayer has traveled ap- 
proximately 165,000 miles and has personally addressed civilian and 
military audiences that total an estimated 78,000 persons on matters 
related to the code of conduct. 
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STATUS OF MAJOR MAYER 


Mr. Sr«es. Is he still a major? 

Colonel BuscHKAMPER. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. He seems to know what he is doing and to be doing a 
very good job. He made an excellent presentation to us. I am sur- 
prised to learn he has not earned promotion. Why not? 

Colonel Buscuxamper. I do not believe I can answer that question. 

General Tuetmer. We do not know what his promotion status is, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you secure that for us? 

General Tuermer. I will try to get you the information, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Go ahead. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

(a) Major Mayor was promoted to the temporary grade of major, Army of 
the United States, on January 18, 1956. His date of rank as a permanent 
major, Regular Army, is March 12, 1956. 

(b) The next selection board to consider Medical Corps officers for promotion 
to lieutenant colonel will consider those majors whose promotion eligibility 
date is May 31, 1952, or earlier. Major Mayer is not eligible for consideration 
for promotion. 

(c). It is estimated that the earliest time Major Mayor will be considered for 


temporary promotion to a higher grade will be in 1960-61 after completion of 
4 years in grade. 


TRAINING FILMS 


Colonel BuscuKamper. In addition to training films related to the 
code, such as Escape and Defense Against Enemy Propaganda; which 
I previously mentioned, four other films are currently being prepared 
by the Army. Working titles of these films, which are in various 
stages of production, are: 

1. Communist Exploitation of POW’s. 

2: Unit and Individual Integrity in the Tactical Zone. 

3. Evasion and Escape in the Enemy Communications Zone. 

4. Geneva Conventions—Right and Obligations of POW’s 

Two new field manuals are ‘being prepared on the subjec ts of sur- 
vival and evasion and escape. 

In addition to the foregoing Army media, the Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education Office, of the Department of Defense 
(chart 5), is also providing instructional and educational media for 
use by all the services. These include publications such as We Hold 
These Truths, and code of conduct posters, as indicated on this chart. 

The following transparencies are reproductions of posters being 
made for distribution to and display in all military units. 


TESTS AND ASSESSMENTS 


A 7-hour program entitled “Battle for Liberty” developed by 
Armed Forces Information and Education, in conjunction with a 
commercial agency, is currently being tested by the Army. The kit 
includes seven 15-minute film strips, seven 12-inch long-playing ree- 
ords, and seven discussion leaders guides, one for each hour of in- 
struction. Subjects include an introduction pointing up the challenge 
of communism and six periods comparing democracy and communism 
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in the areas of economic order, social order, civics, education, religion, 
and law and order. I will now demonstrate a portion of one of the 
kit’s discussion period presentations. 

Mr. Froop. Where is that program used? © Where do you show that 
film ¢ 

Colonel Buscuxameer. Right now, sir, we are conducting tests 
with them, We have only a Timited number on hand. ‘The purpose 
of this test is to determine : one, the advisability and method of utiliz- 
‘ing these aids by the Army and, two, the effectiveness in stimulating 
thought and discussion relative to. democracy versus communism. 

That, is the aim of the fests being conducted. It will be used in 
conjunction with the troop information-program, 

Mr. Froop. This is a research .and « pyelopiient program at, this 
point, isit not? It is experimental? 

Colonel BuscuKxamrer: ‘It is experimental» yes, sir. 

Tn‘addition to this specific test of new material, our Curfent pro- 
grams are under continuing review. Semiannually all major com- 
mands report on. their assessment.of the. progress being made.through- 
out the Army*in the implementation 6f trainmg measures in-support 
of the code. These reports are evaluated along with other relative 
factors, to, determine what, if any, additional measures are required 
within a balanced training program to further the Army’s primary 
objective of increasing unit fighting strength and individual will to 
resist. Mal 

A balanced training program is essential. We cannot_arbitrarily 
sacrifice’ operational readiness by decreasing tactical training time 
and Substituting additional motivational training, nor can we disre- 

ra ‘the marty finé values of motivational training. Both of these 

actofs are an integral part of modern military training, ws long as 

proper balance is maintained among the multitude of subjects that 
the soldier must master. We Gatteve our programs have such a bal- 
ance at this time. If our future tests atid assessments prove other- 
wise, wé will take the action required to attain the desired balance 
and further the Army’s objective of increasing unit fighting strength 
and individual will to resist. ; 

Are there any questions? 


EVASION AND ESCAPE TRAINING 


Mr. Foon. This type of program has been part of the training 
program of the United States Army since 19514? Did you say since 
1951? 

Colonel Buscuxamrer. No, sir. I was speaking about evasion and 
escape ae that time, sir. 

Mr. F oop. In other words, evasion’ and escape is one phase of this 
educational program. 

Colonel Buscuxamrer. Oné phase of the program of training in 
support of the code of conduct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, we are now talking about the code of 
conduct ? 

Colonel Buscuxawrer. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Foon. As a result of a certain section of a regulation or a 
certain section of an act, is that it? Do you not refer to section so- 
and-so someplace? Is that the code of conduct ? 
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Colonel Buscuxamrer. The code of conduct was published in an 
Executive order, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When? 

Colonel Buscukamrrer. August 1955, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What relationship does that have to 1951? In other 
words, what happened in 1951 relative to evasion and escape? 

Colonel Buscuxamper. A specific program in evasion and escape 
training was adopted by the Army in 1951. Prior to that period 
escape-type instruction, evasion type of instruction was just a general 
part of tactical-type training. 

Mr. Fioop. The evasion and escape technique and educational pro- 
ram were part of a combat soldier’s training, just like using a rifle, 
ayonet, or grenade? 

Colonel BuscuKkamper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There was very little philosophy or patriotism or 
morality or anything else in it. It was just a good soldier never 
quits, a good soldier fights. If he gets trapped or surrounded, even 
if he is alone by himself, he still does not quit. You try to evade 
enemy action and you try. to escape back to your own lines whenever 
it is possible under all circumstances. That was it. 

Colonel BuscHKamper. That is correct, sir. 


COUNTER-BRAINWASHING TRAINING 


Mr. Froop. At what point, then, did you become philosophers? 
At what point did we inject the counter-brainwashing technique? 
When did you wake up? When did you get into this act? 

Colonel Buscuxamrer. As far as evasion and escape training, sir, 
there is no change. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. Evasion and escape are probably 
pretty much the same as they always were. The basic principle is 
pretty much the same. To a good combat soldier this is what a good 
soldier does under any circumstances. 

Colonel Buscuxamper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Now you add to that, of course, this new element of 
“You are an American, you are a patriot. God, country, and Yale.” 
That came in when? 

Colonel Buscukamerr. That type training as part of the troop 
information program has also been in existence for some time. Per- 
haps Colonel Lyon can give me the exact date the program was 
started. 

Colonel Lyon. I am Colonel Lyon, Chief of the Troop Information 
Division, Office of the Chief of Information, Department of the Army, 
Formally that came into existence during the early part of the war, I 
believe. 

Mr. Fioop. What war? 

Colonel Lyon. World War II. The principles, however, sir, have 
been practiced by the Army of the United States ever since the early 
days of our country; the idea of explaining the “why,” of explaining 
directives, of building esprit in the unit from the very early days of our 
history. 


91288—57——-37 
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PROMOTION OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Foon. I want to let you go on the record because I am sure 
what you say is true and I am sure you are sincere about it. I am 
satisfied that, even if you did not say so, at some time or other in the 
Army of the United States that has never been totally ignored. That 
element has always been present in some degree or other. The ques- 
tion is its effectiveness up until recent developments because, as you 
know and I know, every story you hear, all the troops you talk to, every 
book you read, any theater of oper ations you have been in, in any war 
since 1917 that I am acquainted with, it is my opinion that the average 
combat soldier had no more idea about what he was there for than his 
grandmother, actually not as much, and they would honestly say so. 
That I think the Army has realized. They were derelict in some way 
in not getting to the average rifleman something to a greater and better, 
more Teeatic, more effective degree, a very difficult problem to teach 
American soldiers. 

It is hard to teach Americans this kind of thing. They are gunshy, 
not of the enemy but of anybody trying to give them so-called lectures. 
It is hard to tell Americans this kind of thing. They do not like to 

isten to it. You have a hard problem and you have had it. 

What I am trying to find out is when in the last 10 years did we 
become conscious of this difficult barrier, of this hard problem to sell, 
not that the Army has suddenly realized the problem. I think it is 
a question of magnitude or degree. It is the degree of the problem. 
T am satisfied that, despite your record and your intentions and the 
repute and integrity of the Army, there has been an appalling, shock- 
ing lack of selling this thing that we all believed in ever since the 
beginning, but we were in balance in the colonel’s last paragraph. Of 
course, if you spend too much time doing this, you have deprived the 
soldier of other valuable training, more important training really for 
a soldier. Now you have moved up the quantum of this kind of 
training obviously and the high quality of it. 

What I am concerned about is, did the impact of this upon your 
training program come to its fullest after this shocking debacle in 
Korea when for the first time the American people were aware that 
American troops ran, that American troops broke down and cried, 
that American troops would lend themselves to enemy propaganda; 
when for the first time we found out that American troops were human 
beings, and not because they were American soldiers 10 feet tall, 
either? We had a very human, delicate problem to deal with. We 
realized for the first time that the church was derelict, that the parents 
were derelict, that the schools were derelict. We were all derelict, not 
just the Army; but there was something the matter with the entire 

warp and woof of our training of young people who were entering onto 
the duty of serving their country, and they were not ready for this 
evil thing they met. We also had failed to recognize and identify and 
pinpoint the full depth of the evil to which this new kind of enemy 
had gone or would go. 

All of those things became distilled into this program, this code 
of conduct, which was issued in 1955. 

T am trying to find out—how is the code-of-conduct section of the 
Army looked upon by the troops, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by 
the Chief of Staff, by combat leaders of general grade? Are you now 
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looked upon as low man on the totem pole, as the intelligence division 
of the Army was for a hundred years? You know, when a guy was 
assigned to the intelligence he was a dead duck. That was the end of 
the line. “So long, George. That isthe end of youin the Army. You 
are an intelligence officer. You are a dope or you would not be in 
intelligence.” We think we have raised that up a little bit. I do not 
know how far. We think we have raised the intelligence people up a 
couple of notches. Are you the new low man? Are you the new 
dopes? Are you “the suckers that go out trying to teach troops this 
kind of stuff” or are your soldiers? What does the Army think about 
you? Do you know? 

Colonel Lyon. Mr. Flood, that is a hard question to answer in a few 
words. 

Mr. Fioop. Take all day. 

Colonel Lyon. We have improved our situation as far as troop in- 
formation is concerned. I believe it was in 1942 that the program of 
the troop information and education really started with a bang. At 
that time they had a mandatory program. The program was con- 
trolled from the top level all the way down to the ferweat units. The 
direction was that you will have 1 hour of troop information and 
education every week. It will be on a specific subject. It was all 
directed from here in yearly letters and in quarterly guidance letters 
pointing out what the subjects would be. 

It might be “Tibet, the Roof of the World,” and troops would listen 
to instruction on that subject if you were in South America or Panama 
or Alaska or wherever you were, regardless of your local interests. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of what outfit you were in or what theater, 
since 1942 our troops have been getting some kind of program? 

Colonel Lyon. Right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. For better or worse. 

Colonel Lyon. As a result of this, sir, if I may continue, it left a bad 
taste in the mouth of a lot of local unit commanders because here they 
were forced to sell a subject that they had no particular interest in. 
It was difficult to sell. A group of information specialists, troop 
information and education specialists were set up at the unit level to 
run the program. The commander had little interest in T. I. and E. 
Most of these people were Ph. D.’s or someone who was capable of 
standing up belere a group and giving a great dissertation on any one 
of these subjects. So the men fell asleep or complained about the 
program. Since that time we have tried to push an interesting pro- 
gram and particularly since 1954, to get it into the hands of the com- 
manders as a tool of leadership, as an inseparable part of leadership. 

Mr. Froop. Let me add at this point, I look at all these decorations 
and so forth that you two have on. That I think is impressive for this 
outfit. It is my opinion that they should have more of your kind of 
soldier, put a couple of men like you up before draftees and if they 
know you are a paratrooper and you have a lot of battle stars on 
there, you are no dope to begin with. They might listen to you. That 
impresses me. That seems to be a new development. 

Colonel Lyon. It is, sir. As I started to say, as a result of this 
feeling, we have decentralized to a very great extent so that now we 
produce only one subject a month which is mandatory from the 
Department of Army level. Our information plan, which contains 
that one subject a month, goes down to the next major command. 
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There they have the opportunity of stressing a subject that they feel 
is of great importance to them, a command problem, and tying in 
leadership with it. By the time this program gets down to the lowest 
level there endoubtedig is one mandatory subject for at least 3 weeks 
out of a 4-week month. 

Mr. Froop. What is the reaction of junior officers at platoon level 
to this sort of thing? Is this nonsense, or do they know better ? 

Colonel Lyon. They are brought into the program now, sir, and 
are encouraged to present these subjects. If the subject is a little bit 
complicated and they do not present it, they are urged to be there 
and to utilize this troop-information period as a period for them to 
appear before their troops and explain command problems. 


ROLE OF CHAPLAIN IN TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fxoop. I see a chaplain here. Can you assure me that they do 
not take a powder and, in addition to his other duties, the Chaplain 
all over the Army is the one who handles this problem. Where are we 
on that? I know what happens in these outfits. If there is a chap- 
lain within 100 miles he is the officer for this program, no platoon 
leader. How far have we got away from that today? 

Colonel Lyon. I hope we are 100 percent away from it. 

Mr. Fioop. You and I hope. I want to know what do you think? 

Colonel Lyon. The chaplain does not enter into the troop-informa- 
tion program whatsoever, except that they are closely allied and the 
commander works with the chaplain because the chaplain promotes 
many of the things that form a basis of character which is exemplified 
in the code. I commanded a unit before I came here. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what a chaplain is, and a platoon leader knows 
what heis. But this is not a chaplain’s job. 

Colonel Lyon. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. He is for this like I am for it. I understand that this 
is a task by Army people for Army people, a task for combat troops, 
by combat troops, for combat troops. The chaplain has his own ele- 
ment of command just as a platoon leader has. This is not a buck- 
passing operation for which you are getting a lot of money and a lot 
of technique of equipment, but the last analysis, after 10 years now 
and especially after this bad experience in Korea, is you believe you 
are punching. Do you think anybody is paying any attention to you? 


ELEVATION OF TROOP-INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Colonel Lyon. Yes, sir. As I say, this is a long story to tell. 
I add a few more points to it ? 

This program started to change drastically around 1954. In 1956 
troop education and troop information were separated in the Army. 
This was the end of the term “TI&E.” Now troop information is a 
tool of leadership and it is elevated from within the G-38 Staff section 
to the command level, where it is directly under the commander. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Do NCO’s and junior officers buck- 
ing for stripes know they have to have this program and be good at it? 
Colonel Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they ? 
Colonel Lyon. From my experience they are, sir. 


May 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to know that all boards dealing with pro- 
motions look at this in a proper degree, as they look at tie om 
else, and that from now on in the old moving-picture type of topki 
is a great guy to have around, but if he is going to be the right kind 
from now on in he has to saddle this one, too. 

Colonel Lyon. There is no question about it. 


Mr. Fioop. Just so we know. 


SURVEY IN FAR EAST ON RESULTS OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Colonel Lyon. We have a report from an Army Adjutant General 
survey group making a survey in the Far East last year, and they asked 
numerous questions of the troops. Asa result of this, they came back 
and said that troops in the Far East, a very, very high percentage of 
them—I do not recall the exact figure, but I think it must vba 
between 80 and 90 percent—knew why they were in Korea and in the 
Far East. This was a result of good troop information. 

Mr. Fioop. When was this? That must have been last month. 

Colonel Lyon. No, sir; this was last year. 

Mr. Foon. Last year? 

Colonel Lyon. Yes, sir. As a result of the troop-information pro- 

ram. 
. Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied and I am satisfied that nobody knew 
what they were doing there in the line when the fighting was going 
on; not a corporal’s guard. At least so they said. They all did not 
lie. That is not too long ago, that Korean business, is it ? 

Colonel Lyon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. After 10 years you had a questionable record as far as 
the troops in that line were concerned. All of your intelligence, all 
of your education, all of your information, all of this wonderful 
program for 10 years had produced practically nothing in the line. 

Colonel Lyon. You are 100 percent right. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not blame the troops, because I was not sure my- 
self. You had an extraordinarily hard and maybe unexpected sets 
lem on the basic principles, the fundamentals. After a bad Saturday 
afternoon you take the boys out on Monday morning and they hit 
the tackle dummies and learn over again how to tackle. On the 
fundamentals, not of the Far East, not of Chinese, not of Korea, but 
on sheer, naked patriotism and Americanism and pride of unit and 
esprit de corps, those troops did not look so good. 

Colonel Lyon. As you said previously, people did not want assign- 
ments in T. I. and E. They wanted no part of the label “Troop Infor- 
mation.” But it has changed in the last few years and officers are 
beginning to consider a troop-information assignment a challenge and 
a highly interesting and worthwhile tour of duty. 

Mr. Puen I hope that anybody bucking for stripes reads this 
record and as long as I am on this subcommittee—and I know the 
other members of this subcommittee—if any officer thinks he is going 
to become Chief of Staff if he is not hot on this, he has a lot to learn 
because this is going to be a very major factor as far as the Congress 
is concerned in what makes an officer and a gentleman in this man’s 
Army from now on in. That isso he who runs may read. 
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Colonel Lyon. I am for everything behind it. I think it is a ter- 
rific challenge and I am thoroughly convinced, in my own mind, that 
we are correct in everything we have started during the last 3 years. 


AMERICAN FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. Froop. Is not everything that I said about the troops in Korea 
true? They were not the rotten apples in the barrel. If you took a 
battalion of 700 men, they all did pretty good. Maybe the corporal’s 
guard went bad, but what about the other guys? They seem to have 
fought a pretty good war. 

olonel Lyon. They did a good job. 

Mr. Fioop. They were a lot of good types. 

Colonel Lyon. They are the best in the world. 

Mr. Fioop. In the kind of operation that we had there, I think we 
turned out a pretty good foot soldier. 

Colonel Lyon. He is a wonderful soldier. 

The percentage of people who collaborated was pretty small. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to let me push that Korean Army 
around, are you? They were made out of a lot of types, but you 
are not going to let me say that they were made out of a lot of mama’s 
boys, neurotics, and halfwits, are you ? 

Colonel Lon. No, sir. I say that the fighting soldier in Korea was 
was a wonderful soldier. The group that collaborated was very, very 
small. 

PRESERVICE MOTIVATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent—we went into that this morning on 
training programs when there was a smooth-talking, smart civilian 
who handled it and you ought to read his answer—if any, have you 
attempted at the highest level to inject yourself to meet with, to 
discuss with civilian educators, pedagogs from the eighth grade up 
through college level, the impact that American young men must 
be prepared for in entering the Armed Forces and what they must 
do? In other words, what kind of preliminary education and what 
kind of training are you hoping they are getting or receiving so that 
when you start on them in basic training you have more, better raw 
material to work with? I realize the delicacy of injecting the Fed- 
eral Government into education in the civilian world, especially coming 
from Washington. I know all about the sacred cow and the sanctity 
of the local school board. I am for that, and so are you, but knowing 
these problems that you have had in 10 years, can you give me an 
answer to my question ? 

While the normal school is good to what extent, if any, does the 
Army or defense education and training go back into the civilian 
life starting with the eighth grade? 

I am not talking about Prussianizing children. I am not talking 
about regimentation or indoctrination. Have you tried to talk to the 
schools, the church, and the families of this country as to what this 
new problem is? 

Colonel Buscuxamper. The answer is “Yes.” The Department of 
Defense has taken very progressive action along that line. I cannot 
tell you the details. 
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Mr. Fioop. At this point in the record, could you put in the record, 
or whoever can, a careful and detailed statement on that point? I 
do not want the Army to bear the brunt of the lack of this program 
or any failure of any part of it. You are at the end of the line on 
this thing. There is a lot that should have gone before you. A lot 
has gone before you. 

Colonel Lyon. There is a lot being done, sir. 

General Tuermer. May I add something at this point ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Tuermer. In your remarks about the American forces in 
Korea—Colonel Lyon, as the rest of us understood, thought you were 
referring to performance of information and education in connection 
with the code of conduct as opposed to the performance of our 
American forces. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no quarrel with what you say. I am sure that 
we were all a little startled by some experiences we had in Korea. 
We were unprepared for the degree or the kind of experience. We 
just were not quite ready. I am sure we have benefited by that and 
a program such as the one you are presenting shows that you are 
not going to have that happen again, if the Army can prevent it in 
any way. I want to know if you are afraid to stand up and say to 
the civilian world, and to the church, and to the school, and to the 
families of this country, that they did not quite do so well. I wonder 
if that could be said some place or other. 

If there was fault—and there a fault—it had to be shared and 
since you are improving your work and benefiting by the experience, 
are you asking them to improve theirs too? 


Colonel Lyon. I believe they are, sir. I am familiar with a few 
projects put out by the Department of Defense. One is a publication 


entitled “Your Life’s Plans and the Armed Forces.” This publica- 
tion went to all of the high schools where a counseling service was set 
up to sell the services without emphasis on any one particular service. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to put into the record the nature of that 
program, the manner in which you are trying to reach them without 
getting into the military and civilian hair, although touching on the 
awareness and extent of that? Will you put that into the record so 
we know ? 

Colonel Lyon. This is not my responsibility but I will be happy to 
get the information and have it inserted in the record. 

(The requested material follows :) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE HAs A ProGRAM To Carry ITs Mpssack WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CODE oF CONDUCT TO THE CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, HOMES, AND 
Civic ORGANIZATIONS 


The following material obtained from the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, Department of Defense, explains what that office is doing in 
conjunction with the services to promote the code of conduct. Also, the steps 
being taken to carry this message to the churches, schools, homes, and civic 
organizations. 

On March 29, 1957, Brig. Gen. C. A. Roberts, USMC, Director of Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense, submitted a 
brief status report to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Person- 
nel, and Reserve) on projects which his office was working on at that time. 
Several items from this status report are pertinent to the queries raised by the 
committee and are extracted below: 

a * ok a « 7 = 
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(b) Preservice motivational training. 

(1) As suggested by Secretary of Defense Wilson, a series of exploratory con- 
ferences with civilian organizations and agencies to determine the feasibility of 
developing more effective training in our American way of life, has been 
initiated. 

(2) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Department of 
Labor; Department of Commerce; Department of Agriculture ; and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States have cooperated in this project. Bach has 
appointed standing committees to study and effect action within its own sphere of 
influence. Factual information and materials have been provided their field ac- 
tivities stressing the necessity for, and the importance of, a reemphasis on citi- 
zenship training in the United States. 

(3) Continued efforts are being made by representatives of the Department 
of Defense to provide these organizations with the latest factual information 
and materials. 

8. Military liberty implementation 

Based on militant liberty, a kit, Battle for Liberty, has been developed con- 
taining 7 slidefilms, 7 recordings, and 7 pamphlets to be used as instructor’s 
guides, and is now being tested in the Armed Forces. The subjects treated are: 
The Challenge (of freedom versus communism), Religion, Heonomic Order, Edu- 
cation, Civics. Social Order, and Law and Order. 

(These kits are also being shown to civic groups to determine their reaction 
and adaptability to civilian use.) 

* © + * + * a 


5. Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces 

(a) The unit of study, Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, together with 
the Teacher’s Handbook, presents high-school youth with a positive approach to 
the integration of their educational and vocational plans with a period of mili- 
tary service. It helps the student plan a career after graduation from high 
school, informs him about the military service and describes the opportunities for 
continuing his education while in the service. 

(6b) Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces was prepared jointly by the 
Department of Defense and civilian educators. It was published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and distributed to every high school and college in the 
United States during the fall of 1955. 

(c) At the present time the Department of Defense in cooperation with the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and other educational or- 
ganizations at the National, regional, and State levels are reviewing the publi- 
eation, to determine whether or not the information it contains provides stu- 
dents in the secondary schools with the essential education guidance and mili- 
tary information. 

(d) The results of these findings will be incorporated in a revised edition of 
Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. 

= + * = * * + 


Other activities of interest to the committee are as follows: 


EDUCATORS ORIENTATION CONFERENCE 


During the period April 7—13, 1957, the Department of Defense, in cooperation 
with the services, is conducting an orientation conference for State superintend- 
ents of public instruction and superintendents and principals representative of 
secondary schools, throughout the United States. The conference includes 
presentations from the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve and Research and Engineering, 
and the Secretaries of the three military departments. The conference includes 
orientation visits to an installation of each of the military services. 

The objective of the conference is to bring school officials and military repre- 
sentatives together for the purpose of discussing the following needs: 

1. Need to strengthen curricula in secondary schools in basic subjects, par- 
ticularly science and mathematics; 

2. Need for greater emphasis on citizenship training; and 

3. Need for a planned guidance program for young men and women who will 
enter the service. 
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The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense, 
maintains close contact with the civilian educators through liaison with national 
educational organizations, such as the National Education Association, American 
Council on Education, National University Extension Association’s Joint Civilian- 
Military Committee, American Association of School Administrators, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, and through membership in the Armed Forces Education 
Program Committee. Representatives from all of the armed services are mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Education Program Committee and meet semiannually 
with 15 distinguished civilian educators approved by the Secretary of Defense 
to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

The military chaplains of the Armed Forces have cooperated with the various 
denominations in the United States to assist them to prepare their membership 
for military life realizing more and more the great need for preinduction training 
both in the homes and in the church. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant congrega- 
tions throughout this country have become realistic about preparation for mili- 
tary service to include character development and citizenship training. Many of 
them have instituted denominationally sponsored classes for those who anticipate 
induction. Counseling by experienced church leaders is furnished for inductees 
and their families. The church follows military personnel throughout their 
period of service and assists them as they settle back into civilian life. The 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the Services has published a brochure 
Builders of Faith which appealed to religious leaders of all faiths as an aid to 
furthering these programs in the civilian community. Organizations such as 
the National Catholic Community Service, American Baptists and Southern 
Baptists have developed comprehensive approaches to requirements of pre- 
military counseling for service men and women. Other denominations are pur- 
suing similar programs. For instance, in the Roman Catholic diocese of Worces- 
ter, Mass., preinduction training is mandatory in all Catholic high schools. 
Trained professional counselors conduct the courses. In January 1954, the 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board conducted a meeting of denominational leaders 
on this problem. Regional meetings were later held at which the program was 
promoted on a nationwide basis and churches were assisted in applying the 
requirements to their own congregations. 

A forum described as “an experimental project to prove that by a community 
approach to the problems facing high-school juniors, their attitudes and behavior 
patterns, can be creatively influenced and the fear taken from the decision- 
making process” was conducted in the Grace Lutheran Church, Clifford Avenue 
and Manitou Street, Rochester, N. Y., from January 6 to March 24, 1957. This 
forum was sponsored by the Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, 
the Kiwanis Club of Northeast Rochester, and the Otetiana Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The following are just a few of the program objectives selected from the 
total of 17: 

(3) Relate the history and spirit of the past to the immediate problems of 
the present. 

(4) Objectify the relationship of moral and spiritual values to the problems 
of diplomacy, security, and national well-being. 

(6) Emphasize the unit of national well-being: (@) Establish confidence be- 
tween teacher and pupil; (0) between civilian and military leaders; and (c) 
establish a commonsense relationship between home, church, and school by show- 
ing how they can work together. 

(7) Indicate to youth that adults can understand their problems. 

(9) Remove fears about military life by presenting facts. 

(10) Demonstrate that democracy as an ideal is pliable, important, capable 
of providing purpose, motivation, and incentive to younger generations. 

(11) Relate education and a free people. 

Studies are presently being made by National and State Kiwanis to make this 
program part of their vocational guidance program, thus providing the basis for 
a national expansion of this civilian program. Selective Service and Armed 
Forces provided local personnel and movies to implement class text instruction. 


IMPORTANCE OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I know, and I am sure that the chairman agrees, that 
we want to see that this program assumes a dignity and a stature in 
the table of organization where the officers and the men and the per- 
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sonnel who are identified with executing it and administering it are 
the equal of any soldier in the Army. This is just as much a weapon 
in this modern type of warfare as the newest guided missile. Any- 
body who does not think so, any NCO or platoon leader, or even any- 
body with three stars, who does not think so is crazy from now on in. 

Colonel Lyon. Iam glad to hear that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you finished ? 

General THermer. The presentation has been finished, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Flood has been asking some questions. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Is that all ? 

General Turetmer. We have Colonel Felter from the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have astatement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Fetter. I do not, sir. 


INDOCTRINATION OF ARMED FORCES AGAINST BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Sixes. What field is the witness to discuss ? 

General Teter. Yesterday afternoon, as we were breaking up, 
you and I were discussing what kind of questions you would be inter- 
ested in, and you said you would be interested in asking some ques- 
tions regarding brainwashing. Consequently, we have Coloner Felter 
here. 

What is your field of qualification, Colonel ? 

Colonel Feurer. I supervised the group that prepared the pamphlet 
entitled “Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation 
of Prisoners of War.” For about a year and a half I headed the unit 
of intelligence that reviewed the files of repatriated prisoners. I am 
out of that now. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent are you familiar with the efforts other 
than what has been given here this afternoon, to indoctrinate our 
forces against brainwashing techniques that were unfortunately 
highly effective during the Korean war? 

Colonel Freurer. My part in this, Mr. Chairman, was the prepara- 
tion of this Department of the Army pamphlet, No. 30-101. We 
made a compilation of the Communist techniques to be used for pur- 

oses of training and as a reference book that troop commanders or 
instructors could use in this type of training. It covers quite a broad 
scope and includes all of the methods and techniques of interrogation 
and indoctrination we were able to determine that were used against 
our prisoners in Korea. This was our contribution to the implementa- 
tion of the code of conduct. 

Mr. Srees. I think that is all for the moment. 

Tam glad to have had this presentation, Colonel. I see that you have 
done a lot of work on it and I think you have given us a complete 
picture. Unfortunately, the circumstances were a little difficult this 
afternoon for us to maintain close continuity with you and the pro- 
gram. I see that you had to go to considerable difficulty to prepare 
for this hearing and for that we are fully appreciative. I think that 
this will complete the hearing for today, General. 

General THermer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been a pleas- 
ure to appear before the committee. 


Fray, Aprin 5, 1957. 


Logistic Programs 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 
MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
MAJ. GEN. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
COL. PAUL H. SCORDAS, CHIEF, MATERIAL MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
WILLIAM H. ENGLANDER, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
Mr. Srxes. General Magruder, it is a pleasure to have you with us 
again. Will you please proceed with your statement on logistics 
programs? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Macruper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on February the 6th, I 
appeared before the full Department of Defense Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee on the subject of Army logistics. In 
my presentation at that time and in my answers to questions I covered 
most of the important things that we are doing in the logistics field 
in the Army. I have asked to appear before the Subcommittee on 
Department of the Army appropriations today not to repeat myself 
in areas which I have already covered but rather to acknowledge the 
direct personal responsibility that I feel to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
to the Members of the Army Subcommittee for the manner in which 
I discharge my duties. 

Last year when I appeared before you I discussed the program that 
I proposed to follow in logistics. This year I would like to report 

rogress in some of the more important areas that I did not cover 
efore the full committee and I also wish to mention certain new 
objectives that I have added to my program. 


EFFECT OF ATOMIC ERA ON LOGISTICS SYSTEM 


As we move farther into the atomic era, many changes that are 
going to affect our logistics in a future war become apparent. I 
would like to discuss some of them and their effect upon our logistics 
system, together with the measures we are taking to make ourselves 
capable of supporting our combat forces in a future war. 

is World War I the machinegun coupled with barbed wire put the 
defensive into the ascendency and, as a result, we had a prolonged 
war. In World War II this ascendency was considerably reduced by 
the availability of tanks in great numbers. In the next great war the 
availability of battlefield atomics will make the offensive still more 
powerful with relation to the defensive. I believe this means a shorter 
war. Even if the ability of each side to effect tremendous destruction 
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in the homeland of the other results in a situation of mutual deterrence 
to all-out atomic attack and therefore limits the use of atomics to the 
field of battle, I believe that the war may well be shorter than previous 
general wars. This increases the importance of having our Army 
ready for prompt employment in the event of war rather than only 
prepared to mobilize over a protracted period as we have in the past 
two World Wars. To us in logistics this means that a greater part of 
our forces must be fully equipped in peacetime to permit better train- 
ing and insure readiness for early deployment. It means that we must 
be able to support with the best equipment we know how to make, and 
without serious shortage, the forces committed to combat in the early 
inonths of the next war. 

May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Macruvrr. This indicates that we should place greater re- 
liance on stocks on hand at the beginning of the war and less reliance 
upon our standby production base. It does not imply any reduction 
in the importance of our operating production base. In fact, what I 
have just said rather increases the importance of our operating pro- 
duction base. That part of the production base which is in actual 
operation can give us valuable production during whatever period of 
strained relations precedes the next war. Still more important, the 
operating production base permits us to incorporate newly developed 
improvements in our weapons and equipment so that we continually 
have coming off the production lines the best equipment that we know 
how to make. This insures that our forces which first clash with the 
enemy will have all the advantages that American manufacturing 
ability can give them. 

With respect to the necessity of placing greater reliance on stocks in 
being, rather than upon a standby production base, I am striving to 
cut down on our backlog of unserviceable, but repairable, materiel. 
We can no longer depend on the availability of standby production 
facilities to rebuild unserviceable equipment in large quantities after 
a war starts. 

In the next war our transportation system will be more vulnerable. 
Our ports may be put out of action for considerable periods by atomic 
attack. Wanroved submarines may take their toll of our convoys. 
Bottlenecks on our line of communications near the battle area may 
well be destroyed by atomics. This threat to our transportation sys- 
tem indicates not only that at the beginning of the war we should have 
large equipment reserves already located in the vicinity of the battle- 
field but also that we should seek to reduce to the bitter minimum the 
supplies that we have to deliver after war starts. We are seeking to 
increase our reserve levels overseas without any major increase in con- 
struction by being more selective in our lists of items to be held in 
storage. e have been making a continuous and successful effort 
over the past several years to reduce the number of items carried in the 
supply system. In the past year, however, the introduction of new 
equipment has counterbalanced the decrease we have been able to make 
in the older items in the supply system. In fiscal year 1957 we as- 
sumed from the Air Force the responsibility for the supply of Army 
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aircraft repair parts and accordingly, we have had to introduce these 
items into our supply system. In addition, the introduction of new 
types of guided missiles has added to the items in our supply system. 

On the credit side of the ledger, a reduction in the number of items 
and particularly in the tonnage required to be stocked overseas, has 
resulted from our implementation of the so-called modern army 
supply system or project MASS. This system provides for the 
prompt and unfailing delivery from the United States of adequate 
quantities of the truly fast moving repair parts. These fast moving 
spare parts amount to about 15 percent of all spare parts. With this 
15 percent of all repair parts available, 85 percent of the equipment 
coming in for repair can be repaired and put back into service. 

I will convert these statements of the general trends into specific 
numbers. From 1952 through 1955 we reduced the number of. cata- 
logued items carried in the supply system from 1,500,000 to 949,000. 
During 1956, however, although we eliminated 137,000 of the items 
we had in the system at the beginning of the year, we had to add 
144,000 new items, a large number of which are required to support 
aircraft and guided missiles. 

In atomic war we are liable to lose whole depots both in the 
United States and overseas. If, in an overseas theater, all our sup- 
plies of any one type are located in only two depots, we cannot afford 
the loss of one or both of these depots. To a lesser extent the same 
is true within the United States. It is therefore desirable that we 
convert many of our depots to general depots each of which will 
stock supplies from several technical services. This will give us a 
much greater dispersion of each type of item. We have now been 
working for some 3 years to develop similar systems of supply in all 
our technical services so as to make it possible to have really effective 
operation of general depots which are made up of sections of all the 
technical services. In the development of similar systems of supply 
in all technical services we have sought to determine and adopt the 
one best method of doing each operation. This process of evolution 
is now essentially complete. 

One essential item in planning against the possible loss of whole 
depots in time of war is the increased use of mechanical means of 
computation and communication. Knowledge of location and avail- 
ability of stocks must be available in more than one location in the 
event of an atomic attack. This is entirely feasible with the new 
electronic equipment that is becoming available. This new equipment 
handles mechanically many of the recordkeeping functions formerly 
performed by hand. In addition, pipeline and requisitioning time is 
saved by electronic communication instead of written documentation. 

As we take more and more advantage of scientific advances, our 
equipment becomes more and more complex. It is essential that we 
simplify the operation of our equipment and its maintenance. We 
have long since reached the point where the training of individuals 
to operate and maintain our equipment strains our capabilities. We 
are attacking this problem by reducing our repair at the lower 
echelons and doing more major component replacement, but our most 
hopeful Abe is contracting with industry itself to simplify its 
products for greater ease of operation and maintenance. I am pur- 
suing this course vigorously. 
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LOGISTICS MANAGEMENT 


As we have to handle more complex equipment under more difficult 
circumstances, management itself becomes more difficult. I have 
described to you before our efforts to develop a Logistics Management 
Center in which we would teach our officers and our civilians many 
of the important aspects of logistics management. Other steps in 
improving our management in logistics have been to develop the best 
methods of operation in the field and to place in the key logistic posi- 
tions in the field those individuals who have proven their ability in 
the logistics area. To accomplish this we have pressed forward with 
the preparation of texts giving suitable guidance for our logistics 
personnel in the field. We are seeking to establish in all our impor- 
tant overseas theaters numbered logistical commands for whose or- 
ganization and method of operation I am the proponent. Still more 
important, we are seeking to place in all responsible logistic positions 
individuals of proven capacity. Frankly, I feel that a Ph. D in 
logistics can be given only to officers who have served a tour in my 
own office. Only here do our officers learn the true cost of our logistics 
and the effect that the logistics of the Army can have on the national 
economy. Only here do they hear the reaction of you gentlemen to 
the measures we are taking and receive the guidance that only you can 
give them. This program is progressing well. I do not have, nor do 
I seek, authority to appoint officers to logistics positions overseas. 
That is the prerogative of the theater commander concerned. Never- 
theless, the qualifications of the officers that I have selected for my 
office and which I then nominate to commanders overseas have been 
such that they have accepted many of the officers I have recommended. 
The three most important logistic positions overseas are now held by 
officers who have appeared before you as members of my office—Gen- 
eral McNamara, who used to be my Director of Supply Operations, 
is G4, United States Army Europe; General Carter, who used to be 
my Director of Installations, is G-4 of the Army forces Far East; 
General Colglazier, who until last year was my deputy, now com- 
mands the line of communications across France. 

The fourth most important logistic position is that of the MAAG 
adviser to the CG of the ROK Second Army who is the senior logistics 
officer of the Korean Army. General Allen, who was Deputy Chief 
of my Requirements Division 2 years ago and who has recently been 
head of our Logistics Management Center at Fort Lee, will become 
adviser to the CG, Second ROK Army in April. I hope the day will 
come when any of the members of this committee who favor any of 
our major logistic installations overseas with a visit, as Mr. Ford 
did the United States Army in Europe this past year, will be met 
by a commander who is already known to you and in whom you have 
confidence. 


DEGREE OF AUSTERITY IN APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


You have heard the Chief of Staff, General Taylor, testify in answer 
to questions by your committee, that the appropriation request the 
Army has recommended was $11.5 billion and that this had been 
reduced to $9.7 billion. You have heard the Secretary of the Army, 
Secretary Brucker, testify that he did not feel that this $9.7 billion 
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could be further reduced. I would like to assure you in closing that 
the fiscal year 1958 programs for which I, as Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, have responsibility are now truly austere. I believe 
the program directors who will defend these programs in detail will 
be able to convince you that there are no soft spots in them. I would 
like at this time to give you a general conception of the degree of 
austerity by pointing out the major indications of austerity im each 
appropriation : 

(a) With the logistics portions of the operation and maintenance 
appropriations we operate and maintain our equipment and our plant. 
The principle indication of the austerity of the program is the degree 
to which we expect our deferred maintenance backlog to grow. In 
fiscal 58 we estimate that our backlog of deferred maintenance of real 
estate and plant will increase by about $16 million. In fiscal 1958 
we are deferring $65 million of essential rebuild of equipment. 

(6) Under our construction appropriation, one of our major pur- 
poses is to carry forward a long-range permanent construction pro- 
gram. This program has been planned to provide for only two-thirds 
of the present Army and its execution has been stretched over a period 
of 20 years, from 1954 to 1974. The annual increment for this pro- 
gram is $230 million a year. We have already fallen behind by $329 
million. If, as reasonably might be expected, we are to try to make 
up this deficit in the remaining 16 years, the annual increment should 
be $250 million. Against this modest program requirement we are 
asking in the MCA budget for only $203 million in fiscal year 1958. 

(c) Despite the greater emphasis on the costly new missiles and 
equipment, our procurement and production program for fiscal year 
1958 amounts to only $1,394 million as opposed to $1,655 million in 
the present fiscal year. In this program we seek to equip the Army 
and provide a mobilization Reserve to support it in combat. 

May I please go off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

General Macruper. With respect to conventional equipment we are 
not asking for funds to replace all our expenditures due to consump- 
tion and obsoletion. This is partially because when we prepared the 
budget request we were not yet certain of what organization would 
be adopted for the larger units, that is, the corps and field army, to 
correspond to the organization of the newly developed atomic capable 
divisions. Instead we have asked for the replacement of only the 
items that we are certain to require, regardless of how the higher units 
are reorganized, and this replacement is only on a limited basis. 

May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

General Macruper. I make no claim that these few examples are 
conclusive. They are, however, good indications of the general degree 
of austerity of the fiscal year 1958 budget in the logistics area. 

Mr. Stxes. General Magruder, would you care to have questions on 
the general statement, or do you wish to proceed with the remainder 
of the presentation first ? 
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General Macruper. I would prefer to have questions on my gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr. Srxes. General Magruder, I would like for you to feel free 
to call upon any of your supporting witnesses to answer any of the 
questions that may be directed toward you. 

General Macruper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. This has been a very realistic statement and one which 
certainly will command mature consideration from the committee. 
You have pointed up very well the problem that we have in maintain- 
ing a mobilization reserve of consequence for conventional warfare 
and in establishing mobilization reserves that are adequate for a new 
atomic concept of warfare. 

Does the present mobilization reserve and the anticipated mobiliza- 
tion reserve that would come in fiscal 1958 budget, fully take into 
account the problems which you have pointed out, problems of pro- 
duction and problems of delivery ? 

General Macruper. It has been taken into consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not say that fiscal 1958 budget will satisfy the situation. 
The fiscal 1958 budget starts the trend or continues the trend more 
strongly in the directions that I have indicated. 


DIFFICULTY OF MAINTAINING ADEQUATE STOCKS DURING TRANSITION 
PERIOD 


Mr. Srxes. This is a transition period, and a transition period is 
always a difficult one in which to maintain adequate stocks. There 
is no desire to build up stocks of weapons that are in the process of 
becoming obsolescent. There is not money enough to build up ample 
stocks of new weapons. So we are caught between a difficult squeeze. 
T trust that you agree with that statement ? 

General Macruper. Entirely. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider that this may be a period in which our 
preparedness posture is actually weakened by that combination of 
circumstances; the inflow of new weapons is still small and there is 
no appreciable buildup of conventional weapons. 

General Macruper. I do not believe so, sir. We are in a period of 
transition. We are cutting down in our conventional equipment, but 
the new equipment that we are procuring is more powerful than the 
conventional equipment upen which we are making our reductions. 

Mr. Srxes. I am glad that you feel that way. Then, it is your 
position—and you have a great deal of information on which to base 
that assumption—that relatively speaking we are stronger by virtue 
of the greater effectiveness of the new weapons although their number 
is limited ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. What will be the longtime effect of a budget of approxi- 
mately $203 million a year for MCA ? 
General Macruver. That $203 million was not the full budget for 
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military-construction items. It was that portion of the request we 
are making for military construction that could be devoted to our per- 
manent plant. It is that portion that, considering all other require- 
ments, we felt could properly go for permanent plant. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this money adequate for the purpose for which it is 
intended for this year ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. The $203 million will result in our 
falling behind further in our 20-year program to house the future 
Army in permanent housing. 

Mr. Srxes. Where will the adverse effect be most seriously felt? 

General Macruper. It will be felt in the poorer accommodations 
and poorer supporting facilities that our troops have now and in the 
longer period tiiat our troops will continue to be housed in poorer 
facilities and with poorer supporting facilities. It will also require a 
somewhat larger amount of our appropriation each year to be put into 
maintenance, because the temporary facilities in which our troops are 
now housed require a greater cost in maintenance than do permanent 
facilities. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF PRESENT LOGISTIC PROBLEMS IN EVENT OF 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. Srxes. It would appear to me that the problems now before you 
in logistics are problems which, in the event of an emergency, could 
be among the most serious which we have ever faced. You indicated 
the threat of submarines on delivery of supplies and troops by water. 
There are indications that our airlift potentiality is limited. The 
amount of equipment is at a low level because we are phasing out many 
conventional weapons and the new ones are in small supply. We face 
the prospect of having our production base very seriously limited by 
the effects cf an atomic war. Thus, it would appear to me we have a 
difficult set of circumstances to be confronted with. Do you share that 
apprehension ? 
reneral Macruper. Yes. sir; I do. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I overstate the problem? Do I make it sound more 
serious than it is? 

General Magruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to elaborate on the problem ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; I would like to. 

With the threat against our transportation capability and with the 
possibility of damage to our production base, it becomes doubly im- 
portant to have on hand at the beginning of any future war a con- 
siderable amount of equipment and supplies, preferebly located close 
to where combat may take place. I am particularly anxious to in- 
crease the stockages in the hands of troops overseas, so that they can 
be prepared to carry on for a longer time with less support from the 
United States than heretofore. I also am anxious to have our reserve 
supplies dispersed in the United States, part of our supply of each 
item being located in several locations so that, to the extent we can 
transport supplies overseas, we will have supplies surely available in 
the United States to transport. 

We have given, and are giving, in this period of readjustment, con- 
sideration to the fact that a shorter war than we have known hereto- 
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fore is certainly a strong possibility. Accordingly, there are some re- 
ductions in our required reserves that will be justified upon tiat basis. 
I do not believe that the reductions, because of the shorter war, will 
counterbalance the added stocks that are required to make us fully 
prepared to support combat in the early stages of another war, sir. 


OVERSEAS STOCKS 





Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, do you want inquiries now? This is a 
very basic and fundamental problem that you are inquiring about. 
Shall we interrupt and inquire as you raise these points? Otherwise, 
it is gong to be pretty disconnected. I have the impression that we 
are approaching in this concept of logistics something that is the most 
revolutionary thing that we have ever known or encountered since 
the mobility of transport came into the picture. 

Mr. Strxes. If you wish to ask a question, I yield. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am concerned about this: Your whole concept now is 
to get as much of everything to the troops in the field overseas as you 
can within reason; is that it? 

General Macruper. Within reason. 

Mr. Froop. By “within reason” you go beyond whatever the con- 
cept has heretofore been ? 

We must have depots of all kinds, categories, and supplies that 
will support combat troops in Europe and the Far East as soon as 
possible, as much as possible, and as close as possible to the battleline ; 
1s that it ? 

General Macruper. I would like to discuss that a moment. 

Mr. Froop. Is that it? Is that the concept? Then you can pick 
it up or take it down, as you wish. That is the new thinking; is it 
not? Ido not know what you have said about that so far. 

General Macruper. I subscribe to your general statement, sir, but 
I would like to state it in my terms. 

Mr. Froop. All right, you subscribe to my restatement, which is 
nothing but a restating of yours. Now you want to say something 
about it? 

General Macruper. You made your statement on the question of 
degree greater than I am making it. 

Mr. Froop. This is all degree, you mean? You mean that I miss 
it? What do you mean now? 

General Macruper. I mean this: We have heretofore stocked in our 
overseas theaters the minimum reserves that we felt could be placed 
over there. That is, just enough so the troops would not run out of 
equipment and supplies before reserves could arrive from the United 
States. 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt to inquire what kind of a war did we 
do that on, up to the new concept of the atomic war; is that what we 
did? Now that we have a new concept of atomic war in Western 
Europe, what do we do now? 

General Macruper. The difference is this: Heretofore we put in 
overseas theaters enough supplies to last us until we could transport 
to the theater new supplies with the expectation that the only damage 
to our transportation would be comparable with what we experienced 
from submarines in previous wars. We cannot now expect to trans- 
port with this same degree of certainty the same amount of tonnage 
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that we did before we considered the damage that atomics can do all 
along the lines of communication. Therefore, we must compensate 
for that reduced transportation capability by an increased level of 
supply overseas. I do not mean to imply that we should have un- 
limited supplies overseas. That is why I subscribed to your statement 
within reason. I do believe that we should make major increases in 
our levels overseas. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand that I am the devil’s advocate? This 
is very unclear and it is dangerous sounding as a statement, as it 
appears here. That is what I meant. 

What I want to get out of you is, what do you mean? Let us 
get rid of the narrative. 

You are the CO of Logistics. What, under the present circum- 
stances and with the modern concept of atomic wieehave for ground 
troops, the Army in Western Europe and the Far East—in view of 
all of the hearings this committee has been through for 3 months and in 
view of everything that has been done on this that you and I know 
about—what kind of logistics are you going to put in the field? What 
degree ? 

General Macruper. May I go off the record, please? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

You might submit any additional material that you think would 
be helpful to clear that up, General. 

General Macruper. I will endeavor to clarify that statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The requested material follows :) 


The Department of Army concept for providing supplies to oversea forces 
upon an outbreak in hostilities is based on prestocking sufficient reserves in 
those areas to support the transition from peacetime consumption to combat 
consumption and to maintain these forces until the replenishment pipeline from 
CONUS could be expanded. 

Heretofore, the prestocked reserves were restricted to the minimum necessary 
to span this gap on the expectation that damage to our oversea depots and our 
transportation system would come primarily from conventional weapons with 
the enemy able to devote only very limited amounts of atomic weapons to the 
attack of such targets. However, when we consider the damage which could 
be incurred by both the depot and transportation systems when atomic weapons 
in enemy hands are much more plentiful, prestocked reserves in oversea areas 
must be increased. In addition, our prestocked reserves must be dispersed 
and protected to a greater degree than heretofore. 

Consequently, the Department of Army concept for prestocked reserves is 
being revised to provide for— 

(a) Increased levels of prestocked reserves. 

(b) Compensation for increased levels by reduction in items stocked 
to provide only those items most critically required. 

(ec) Dispersion of stocks among depots to reduce vulnerability. 

(d@) Protection of stocks in depots by development of underground depots 
and by protective construction for “above ground” depots. 


OPERATING PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have you comment further on your 
meaning of our operating production base as referred to on page 3 
of your statement. 
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General Macruprr. The operating production base includes those 
Government and privately owned industrial facilities which are cur- 
rently manufacturing items of materiel for the Army. 


BACKLOG OF UNSERVICEABLE BUT REPAIRABLE EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Srxes. You stated on page 4 that you are striving to cut down 
on the backlog of sonata but repairable elentat How great 
a backlog is there? How are you cutting down on the backlog, by 
increasing the rebuilding activity, by disposal as surplus, or how ? 

General Macruper. The inventory of unserviceable repairable 
equipment has been increasing from $2.5 billion in fiscal year 1955 to 
an estimated $2.7 billion as of June 30, 1957. 

The inventory contains equipment which is required for the Active 
Army, National Guard, and the Reserve Forces. To the extent that 
funds are available, this equipment will be rebuilt. The inventory 
of unserviceable equipment will not be reduced by rebuild, since a 
reduced level of rebuild is programed in fiscal year 1958 compared 
to that of the preceding 2 fiscal years. 

The inventory of unserviceable equipment also contains equipment 
which, while standard or limited standard now, is approaching obsoles- 
cence. This equipment will be disposed of because it is not economical 
to rebuild it when, after rebuild, it might be kept in mobilization re- 
serve for only a year or two and then be obsolete. 


RESERVE LEVEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srxes. On page 4 you stated that you are seeking to increase 
our reserve level overseas without any major increase in construction 
by being more selective in our list of items to be held in storage. I 
would like to know whether this is working. I would like for you 
to explain it in more detail. 

General Macruper. The first objective is to clear out space in our 
existing depots by disposal of excesses and of reserves held for possible 
contingencies. This is progressing well. 

The second objective is to limit the items stocked in combat reserves 
to those most critically required. 

The third objective is to disperse stocks of each item among several 
depots. This is progressing well. 

The fourth objective is to protect parts of our stocks by placing 
them in underground depots or in protective construction above 
ground. This is progressing slowly because of cost. 


CATALOGED ITEMS OF SUPPLY 


Mr. Srxes. You have told us of the reduction in number of cata- 
loged items from 1952 to 1955. Would you prepare for the record a 
statement showing the number of cataloged items, the changes made 
in number, increase or decrease, for this period and estimated down 
to fiscal year 1958. 
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General Macruprr. The following data reflects the total number 
of items recorded in the Army supply system and additions and dele- 
tions occuring during periods indicated : 


Status of number of cataloged items of supply 


| | ' | | | 
As of June | July 1, 1952| Jan. 1 to | Jan. 1to | Jan.1to| Jan.ito | Jam. 1to 
Period covered 30, 1952 | to Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, June 30, 
953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 





—_ 


Total at end of period..| ! 1, 500,000 | 1,108,864 | 991,295 | 949,147 | 956, 306 1 980, 306 1 992, 306 














Added during period...}............ 135,000 | 105, 000 99,799 | 144, 59 1 144, 000 1 72, 000 
Deleted during period..|...........- 526,136 | 222,569 | 141,947 | 137,432 | 1 120,000 1 60, 000 
Net gain or loss...|............ —391, 136 |—117, 569 | —42, 148 +7,159 | 1+24,000 | 1-++12,000 

1 Estimated. 


CONVERSION OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Srxes. Have you actually started to convert depots to general 
depots? What effect will this have on your fund requirements? 

yeneral Macruper. The conversion of branch depots to general 
depots has started in Europe. It has not yet started in the United 
States. The Army is operating 10 general depots in the continental 
United States at the present time, all under the command of the 
Quartermaster General. A plan is under development to provide in 
the continental United States that the maximum number of branch 
depots will be converted into additional general depots. This plan 
will provide for the selection of the depots concerned and will establish 
a schedule for their conversion. 

The costs have not yet been determined, but they should not be 
large. Little, if any, bulk movement of stock is intended. Rather, it 
is intended that the readjustment will be made by drawing down on 
existing stocks by routine issue operations and establishing required 
stocks by delivery from current production. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF PRODUCTS BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sixes. What progress are you making in getting industry to 
simplify its product for greater ease of operation and maintenance? 
How are you approaching the problem ? 

General Macruper. Significant progress is being made by industry 
in many areas. An example is the increased use of plug-in type com- 
ponents in electronic equipment. These are easily tested and replaced 
as necessary by the operator. Some examples of progress are: 

(a) A new mine detector that utilizes transistors and plug-in type 
repair components. 

(b) A new family of small industrial engines. Instead of 78 dif- 
ferent makes and models requiring 23,000 repair parts, we will have 
7 standard models requiring only approximately 300 spare parts. 

(c) Asimplified and durable automotive voltage regulator has been 
developed and will be encased in plastic. If it does not work, it is 
thrown away. 

With the goal of attaining simplification of operation and of main- 
tenance for our more complex 7 of equipment, the technical serv- 
ices are approaching the problem by : 
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(a) Seeking to negotiate in future contracts, with appropriate com- 
panies, for the simplification of this equipment. 

(6) Requiring the maximum use of standard parts and components. 

(c) Considering ease of maintenance features at specific review 
po established at the following stages of development of new ma- 
teriel : 

(1) Initial design. 

(2) Prototype design. 

(3) Engineering test. 

(4) Preproduction test. 

A Product Improvement Branch has been established in my own 
office. This branch is being staffed with qualified engineers in spe- 
cialized fields. The basic mission of this branch will be to find the 
specific items of equipment which are most difficult to operate or to 
maintain and for which simplification is scientifically possible, and 
to see to it that contracts are let with industry to develop improve- 
ments. 

DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srxes. You state on page 9 that you anticipate an increase in 
the backlog of deferred maintenance of about $16 million. What is 
the amount of backlog as of June 1956, estimated for June 1957, and 
for June 1958 ? 

General Maaruper. The backlog of deferred maintenance is as 


follows: 
Million 
doltars 


June 30, 1956 (actual) 
June 30, 1957 (estimated) 
June 30, 1958 (estimated) 


REBUILD OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Give us comparative data for the 3 fiscal years on de- 
ferred rebuild of equipment. 

General Macruper. In each of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 the Army 
had to defer $50 million worth of desirable and economically feasible 
rebuild, about half of which would have produced equipment for issue 
to units of the peacetime Army force (including Reserve components ) 
and the remainder for mobilization reserve. In fiscal year 1958 there 
is being deferred $65 million for such rebuild. The increase over 
fiscal year 1957 is based upon the requirement for completing this year 
the equipment for the National Guard divisions which would be 
deployed first within a short time after M-day. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you determine the advisability of rebuilding 
equipment? Is it an economical operation ? 

General Macruper. We determine the advisability of rebuilding 
equipment by: 

(a) Establishing a requirement for the item for issue as part of 
the equipment of an active Army unit or as training equipment for a 
Reserve component unit. (The Army is permitted by Defense policy 
to rebuild items for mobilization reserve also, but funds are not 
sufficient to finance such rebuild at this time.) 

(6) Determining that the item to be rebuilt is a standard item (not 
soon to become obsolescent). 
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(c) Determining that it is economical to rebuild the item based 
on age, usage, and cost of rebuild. This involves judgment applied to 
each different type of item. 

The rebuild of equipment is an economical operation. On an average 
in mn year 1956 we rebuilt equipment at 18 percent of its acquisition 
value. 

During fiscal year 1958 we plan to rebuild over a billion and a 
quarter dollars worth of equipment to meet issue requirements, at 
about one-sixth of the cost of acquiring this equipment through new 
procurement. 

The rebuild program should enable us to furnish the peacetime Army 
force with its requirements of many types of equipment which would 
not be available otherwise because of the limitation in procurement 
funds. It also permits us to utilize the majority of our procurement 
funds for new types of equipment such as guided missiles, aircraft, 
communications and electronics equipment, and other new items to 
modernize the Army. 


PROCUREMENT OF NIKE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. In your off-the-record discussion you mentioned the pro- 
curement of Nike equipment. Tell us more about your plans in this 
field. 

General Macruper. Based upon the recommendations of the Com- 
manding General, Continental Air Defense Command, as to the re- 
quirements for Nike equipment to defend the continental United States 
and based upon the study by the Department of Army as to require- 
ments for the protection of American troops and bases overseas, a 
worldwide requirement for surface-to-air missile units was developed. 
the worldwide requirement for Nike universal ground control equip- 
ment (which is capable of handling both the Nike-Ajax and Nike- 
Hercules missiles) is in the order of 250 battalions to be achieved 
progressively over a period of years. 

Considering production capabilities with reasonable weight given 
to economy of operations, the Army accepted)a slight delay in achiev- 
ing the objective. Reasonable economy dictates that during the period 
of development of a complex item (such as the Nike universal ground 
control equipment) it saves time but is expensive and inefficient to 
have more than one production facility in operation. This is because 
of the difficulty of applying hundreds of engineering changes in ex- 
actly the same manner in different factories. The universal ground 
control equipment is still in the process of development. It will oper- 
ate 1h ml now, but it can be improved and it is continually being 
improved, with the result that engineering changes will be applied 
continuously. Production that could be secured from the single pre- 
duction facility at an efficient rate (2 shifts) would equip about 60 per- 
cent of the units proposed for organization by July 1, 1960, with 
equipment procured with fiscal year 1958 and prior funds in addition 
to meeting planned mutual assistance program requirements. This 
was the rate of production which was sought in the Army’s asking 
budget of $11.3 billion. With this rate, some slippage would have 
occurred in attainment of the overall goal. 

The limitation on funds available for the Army that would result 
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from an appropriation of $9.7 billion imposed reduction in planned 
funding for procurement, a part of which was necessarily applied 
against Nike equipment. Accordingly, production was planned at a 
rate less than indicated above because of fund limitations. This re- 
duced rate of production will cause a delay of 3 to 4 years in meeting 
our full requirement, and will equip only about 40 percent of the units 
proposed for organization by July 1, 1960, with equipment procured 
with fiscal year 1958 and prior funds. 

The present single production facility can meet the fiscal year 1958 
mutual assistance program and the Army’s limited objective and still 
have unused production capacity. 

(Additional classified information will be submitted separately for 
the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Sruxzs. On the record. Do you anticipate starting a new pro- 
gram, as far as conventional weapons are concerned, after the higher 
units are reorganized? I have reference to your statement on page 11 
of this matter. 

General Macruper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS FOR CONVENTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. On the record. You referred in your off-the-record dis- 
cussion on page 11 to certain reserves. What other considerations, 
other than economy, were made to draw down on those reserves ? 

General Macruper. The other considerations are that in this period 


of transition we do not know for certain what our long-range reserve 
requirements for conventional equipment are. As we bring in our new 
types of equipment, we change our requirements for what I call con- 
ventional equipment, the old types of equipment. We have tenta- 
tive—and only tentative—table of organization and equipment for 
our new type divisions. 

We must expect then that will be changed as a result of training and 
maneuvers with the divisions when they are organized. We do not 
yet have even the tentative tables of organization and equipment for 
the troops that will balance out these divisions. That is, the corps 
troops, the Army troops, and all of the technical service troops. Until 
such time as we are able to defend to you our requirements, based on a 
specific set of units and an approved table of organization and equip- 
ment for each of those units, we feel that we should draw down on all 
conventional equipment that is in doubt, equipment for which we think 
we may not have such large rquirements. Therefore, we have drawn 
down, and plan to continue to draw down, on conventional equipment 
of the types that we feel will still be required but will be required in 
less quantity than we have required heretofore, because of the advent 
of the new weapons. 


PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Srxes. Do we have an adequate production base to give us a 
satisfactory degree of insurance in this procedure? 

General Macruper. I believe we do, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. Mr. Riley? 
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MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Rutxy. General, I have 1 or 2 questions. 
On page 9 of your general statement you refer to the maintenance 
backlog. In your opinion, does the deferring of the maintenance 
shorten the life of the facilities and necessitate a full replacement 
sooner than would otherwise be the case? 

General Macruper. It is a question of degree, sir. The answer is 
“Yes.” The more we defer maintenance, the sooner our basic plant 
will have to be replaced. 

Mr. Rirey. Have you reached that state of condition where your 
replacements will have to be made sooner because of more deferring 
of maintenance than you consider practical ? 

General Macruper. I can give a specific answer only with respect 
to a specific item. 

Mr. Ritey. But there is a danger there, is there not? 

General Macruper. There is no question that as we permit our back- 
log of deferred maintenance to increase we have to accept that the 
plant that is not maintained is going to have a shorter life and it is 
going to require replacement sooner. 

Mr. Rizr. Eventually, you reach that state where it would probably 
be economical to demolish some of the plant that you have and 
rebuild it? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. It comes up item by item. 

Mr. Rirry. So there is the possibility that this program is going to 
be more expensive in the long run than if proper maintenance were 
maintained ? 


General Macruper. That is correct, sir. That is why we hate so 
much to see that backlog go up. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Riry. I note here under the construction program that you have 
a 20-year program which will fulfill just two-thirds of your require- 
ments; is that approximately correct ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. That is two-thirds of our 
present Army. On a program this long, we do not know how large 
our Army wil be in 1974, so we adopted a modest program so that we 
would not be overbuilding against what strength Army we might have 
then, sir. 

Mr. Rixy. You are only planning a program over a 20-year period 
which will meet. two-thirds of the requirements of the Army at its 
present size; is that correct ? 

General Macrupver. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Over this long a period of time, if your present Army 
were maintained at its present strength, would not that involve still 
further requirements due to replacements, obsolescence and things of 
that kind ? 

General Macruper. If, in 1974, we still have an Army of a million 
men, ves. We will have added requirements and we will have had to 
rehabilitate some of the temporary accommodations in which our 
people are now accommodated. 

Mr. Rirzy. Again, a limited program would seem to cost more than 
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a realistic program for construction of necessary facilities for the 
maintenance of an aa of this size? 
General Macruper. That is correct. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Riey. Over on page 10, do I understand your procurement 
and production program is less this year than it was in 1956, less in 
1958 than it was in 1957 ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Even though the equipment is more expensive ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rumer. That, again, is a limitation imposed on the Army; is it 
not ¢ 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR TRANSPORT FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Fioop. General, keeping in mind this long-range concept of an 
Army at a calculated strength that you now have in mind over a 
period of 20 years; keping in mind that we are advised from 
other branches of the Department of Defense as to what we are 
anticipating in the area of transportation, and so on, over a period 
of 20 years; keeping in mind again the type of warfare we are as- 
sured we will experience with ground troops in any theater during 
the same period of 20 years—that is a long shot ahead—what per- 
centage of air transport, vis-a-vis surface transport, for the first 30 
days of combat, including the first 3 divisions of airborne troops to 
3 theaters of operation simultaneously in 30 days, would be available 
for logistics? What percentage by air and what percentage by sur- 
face, or by water? About what? That is a tough one and perhaps 
you had better supply that later. 

You see what you are getting into here? In case of the outbreak 
of hostilities X divisions will be sent to three theaters of operation, 
the Far East, the Middle East, and Western Europe. If the Air 
Force tells me they can do it and if the Joint Chiefs of Staff say they 
can do it, I suppose they can. I do not know anything about it but I 
feel they cannot. It is an interesting dilemma. Now, you are con- 
cerned with this sentence, “In the next war our transportation system 
will be more vulnerable.” 

That cannot be intelligently debated for the reasons you state. If 
that is so, and you are obviously thinking of surface transport in the 
classic, traditional, slow MSTS transport of your logistics for your 
troops to any theater overseas, are you going to still stay at about that 
same percentage for this number of troops, air-borne Pentomic divi- 
sions for 2 or 3 theaters over a period of 20 years? Are you still 
going to ship that way, the same percentage? 

General GRUDER. My answer perhaps had better be off the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. What is the percentage now? Round numbers? To- 
morrow morning ? 
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General Macruper. It does not go in units, sir. The present plans 
are that—— 

Mr. Froop. In millions of tons, the percentage of millions of tons, 
over all ,logistic transport to troops overseas. What percentage goes 
by water and what percentage by air to a Pentomic division in the 
field tomorrow morning, or the present division in the field tomorrow 
morning? 30 days? 

General Macruper. You are speaking of general war? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Macruprer. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General Macruper. I will have to study that. 

Mr. Foon. In direct ratio to the facts as I have outlined them, and 
have had them given to me by the military people overall, in direct 
ratio to the facts as I have set them up, would there be a necessity 
for a vast increase in air transport for logistics of all kinds, general 
war, or a limited war? That is, 1 division to the Middle East, 1 divi- 
sion in South Korea transported in 30 days, advance echelons in 2 
weeks, supporting echelons and hardware in 30 days, and so on? One 
division to South Korea Sunday morning, the other divisions Tues- 
day morning to the Middle East? Then, supply them by air or by 
sea. You have to supply them both ways, of course, but what per- 
centages over that projected period of time ? 

General Magruper. This had better be off the record. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. That is true this morning, and, as far as your thinking 
is concerned as commanding officer of logistics, that will continue to 
be the thinking? We have no intention of increasing appreciably 
our present thinking on transport of things to the troops in the field 
by air, either in limited or general warfare! 

General Macruper. In transporting things from the United States 
to overseas theaters ? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right, east or west, as the case may be. 

General Macruper. Within the theater we expect to have greater 
use of air transportation, primarily to jump bottlenecks that may 
be caused by atomic war. 

Mr. Fioop. You are speaking of the Army airarm? I am speaking 
of air generally. I am not speaking of the theater of operations now. 
From continental United States, your headquarters to troops in the 
field, general or special warfare, in any theater or combination of 
theaters—my thinking is, in that case of general warfare, you are 
not going to enjoy the luxury of one theater 

General Macruper. No; I do not think we are, either, but, our 
air transportation being so valuable, we will use it to the most critical 
theater. In a local war we would expect to transport troops, and 
transport with the troops some small amount of supplies. 

Mr. Fioop. Advance echelons? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. This is what I am concerned about. I am interested 
in the Army. I am interested in putting Army troops in the field. 

3ut I do not want to drop a division off in North Africa and wait 
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for MSTS to supply it in this kind of warfare in the next 10 years 
with a pentomic division. My understanding is that there is no inten- 
tion of taking supplies with the advanced echelons of airborne-troops 
for a very limited period of time which I cannot state today because 
it is classified. 

General Macruper. We would propose to send supplies with the 
advance echelons. 

Mr. Fioop. By air? 

General Macruper. By air, some of the supplies. It may be for only 
a few days, but it is the supplies they must have to fight for that 
time, until we can get supplies to them by water. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Macruprer. With respect to improving the equipment—— 


SUPPLIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt to ask you this: Will you supply for 
the record some kind of memorandum to cover this colloquy we have 
had on this ROK situation, as far as security will permit, because, 
believe me, the lid is going to go off on this Korean situation any day. 
It has to, as you can guess just from the newspaper. So, get some- 
thing on there to protect your flanks on logistics, because it is not 

You make it as good as the record will permit. 

(The information selene to follows :) 


United States Army Forces in the Far East have 100 percent of their au- 
thorized combat equipment plus a reserve supply level 15 days greater than the 
level authorized them during the Korean war. Additionally, procedures have 
been established which will assure that the supply pipeline to Korea is ex- 
panded rapidly in the event of a resumption of hostilities. 

The United States Army forces in Korea are equipped with standard equip- 
ment. We are not able to introduce into Korea, under the terms of the Korean 
armistice agreement, any missile or atomic firing weapons. However, we do 
have 280-millimeter guns and Honest John units in Japan and Okinawa. One 
of the standard items of equipment, but not the latest model, which we have 
in the Far Hast is the M-47 tank. The M-47 is considered adequate to meet 
the theater’s tank requirements. 

Prior to July 1, 1955, the Republic of Korea forces were supported by the 
United States Army in the same manner that United States forces were. Dur- 
ing this period, the Korean forces were provided full combat equipment. Re- 
pair facilities and repair parts are adequate to assure the continued serviceabil- 
ity of this equipment. In addition to the organic combat equipment, the Korean 
forces were provided with a level of reserve supplies equivalent to the level 
provided to United States Army forces in Korea. A lesser level is retained 
under United States control in Japan, thus providing backup support to the 
Korean forces or any other United States-supported forces in the Far Bast in 
the event of hostilities. Subsequent to July 1, 1955, the Korean forces’ peace- 
time requirements have been and are furnished under the provisions of the 
mutual-assistance program. Procedures, however, have been established which 
will assure the continued flow of replenishment supplies to Korean forces in 
the event of resumption of hostilities. 

In summary, there are adequate supplies and equipment to support the United 
States Army currently in Korea and the Korean forces, to support their transi- 
tion from peacetime to combat consumption and to continue support until the 
supply pipeline from continental United States can be expanded. Rebuild 
and/or replacement of mechanical equipment for the Korea forces is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as availability of mutual-assistance program funds permit. 


DISPERSION OF EQUIPMENT 


_ Mr. Froop. To what extent, if any, do you logistics people and is 
it your job to contemplate this whole problem of fallout and contami- 
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nation in your theater of operations? You are increasing supplies by 
X percentages for the reasons you stated in presumed or anticipated 
battle areas. You are doing this because you anticipate an atomic 
problem. What is your thinking? What are you doing! Are you 
still building ammunition dumps and are you still building supply 
depots in the battlefield areas? Are you still npene your Signal 
Corps depots, are you still building your new-fangled combination 
supply depots—is your whole logistic thinking on the top of the 
ground? Are you putting anything underground? In the next 20 
years will it ail vo underground? What about the fallout and con- 
tamination, either overseas or in the continental United States, where 
you tell me you are going to have trouble with guided missiles and 
enemy bombers and submarine-launched guided missiles, and so on? 
Are you going just to have this stuff pile up and sitting here and say, 
“Well, by golly, they did it” ’ 

General Macruver. By changing our depots in Europe to general 
depots we have achieved a dispersion so that each item of equipment 
is located in several different places in the line of communication. 
We are initiating construction of underground depots of a new type 
for which we have funds in this budget. 

Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. This is such an interesting subject and such a new thing, 
and I think it has been delayed unfortunately for years. I do not 
know whether it was lack of thinking or lack of money or both. I 
wish you would “beef” that up a little bit in the record and make it a 
good narrative, will you, because this is a red-hot one again. Project 
it ahead. 

(Classified information will be submitted separately for the use of 
the committee.) 


REBUILD OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. How do you interpret this sentence on page 5: 


We are attacking this problem by reducing our repair at the lower echelons 
and doing more major component replacement. 
What is that? 

General Macruper. I am talking about rebuild. 

Mr. Frioop. Rebuild of what? 

General Macruper. Rebuilding mechanical and other types of 
equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. Things. Yes. 

General Macruper. When we do a thorough job, as we are doing, 
for mstance, in Japan, rebuilding equipment for all the countries 
we are assisting in the Far East, we strip these vehicles down to nuts 
and bolts and then we go through an assembly-line procedure putting 
back together vehicles with all the wornout parts replaced. This 
requires an installation of no mean size and a tremendous work force. 
It is, in essence, an automobile factory. We do not feel that we can 
continue to put such big targets, so vulnerable and so well known 
to everybody, into our overseas theaters expecting them to operate 
after war starts. In addition, to operate such plants we must have 
many highly trained automotive mechanics. We believe, that rather 
than operate rebuild plants, we should furnish major assemblies. 
That is, instead of rebuilding an engine we send over a replacement 
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engine. Instead of rebuilding a differential we furnish a replacement 

differential. Our mechanics in a small shop can take off an old rear 

axle and put on a good rear axle. Such assemblies as are rebuilt 

would be rebuilt centrally, possibly in the United States. That is the 

conception I was seeking to convey to the best of my ability, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Now you have done that. 


LOGISTICAL COMMANDS 


Just two more questions. I quote from page 7 this sentence of yours: 


We are seeking to establish in all our important overseas areas numbered 
logistical commands for whose organization and method of organization I am 
the proponent. 

That to me means you are giving birth to something in the table 
of organization. What is a logistical command? I never heard of 
that before. Who thought that up? Where does it fit in? What does 
it coer Why do you have it, and what are you going to do 
with it? 

Genera] Macruver. This was the result of experience in World War 
II. A logistical command was developed as a large unit that could 
support combat forces of certain size in operation. 

Mr. Fruoop. Large units? You will have to do better than that. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; I am going to. This is a topic very 
dear to my heart. 

Mr. Fxioop. Oh, are you the papa here ? 

General Maceruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, well, this is pride of authorship. Go ahead. 

General Macruper. I indicated that by that big word I delivered 
with difficulty: “proponent.” When you put an Army corps in the 
field, a logistic command of specified type, type B, contains the techni- 
cal service troops that will support that Army corps. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that the old War SOS? Is that it? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir, except tailored in size to fit the needs 
of the supported unit. We have a small logistical command (type A) 
to support a division. If we have a bigger theater with a corps in it, 
then we have a logistic command of appropriate size (type B) to 
support the corps. Or if we put an Army in a theatre, then we have a 
logistic command (type C) to support the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. The logistic command is tailored to the unit it supports / 

General Macruver. Yes. In north Africa in World War II a 
commander would say to G-3, you can have one combat unit, what 
do you want? He would say “One division.” He would say to G-4: 
You can have one unit, what do you want? He would ask for one 
laundry company, maybe. We had no big logistical unit that gave 
a conception of what logistic support force was required. We al- 
ways had to put together a great number of small service units to 
form the communications zone for a new theater. We not only had 
to put it together physically, we had to put it together on paper. 
It was always a tremendous mental exercise to get agreement on just 
what would be provided. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is this not corps artillery? Why is not this Army 
artillery? It is just logistical. You took artillery and gave it to the 
corps. You gave it to the Army or the division. Is that what it is? 

eneral Macruper. In essence, if you make up a balanced force 
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you will have so many divisions, so much Army artillery, and a 
logistical command. 
{r. FLoop. Then this is a new baby in the TO; is that it? 

General Macruper. Instead of tabulating individually the large 
numbers of companies and battalions with which our communica- 
tions zones are manned, one logistical command provides full and 
balanced technical service support. : 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested in this and I think everybody else will 
be, too. For the record when you get a chance will you prepare just 
exactly what this is? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Put some charts in and let me read just what this new 
concept is, this new thing, this new logistical command from the di- 
vision up as far as you go, or how far down do you go? You would 
not go below a division ? 

General Macruper. The supporting troops for a division form 
the smallest logistical command. 

Mr. Fioop. However far up you have to go after that. Who sends 
them in there? How do they get there? Whom do they report to? 
What is their chain of command and what are they? What is this 
new animal ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


There are three types of logistical commands: A. B. and C. A brief de- 
scription of these types follows: 


LOGISTICAL COMMAND A 
(Table of Organization and Equipment No. 54-1R, April 19, 1955) 


Mission.—Exercises command of an integrated support organization of from 
9,000 to 15,000 men, arranged in a balanced number of units required for the 
operation. 

Capabilities—When provided with appropriate service forces, it can furnish 
army and communications zone support to a combat force of approximately 
30,000 men (comparable to a reinforced division). It can also administer and 
rehabilitate an area in which civil means are inadequate due to enemy action. 


LOGISTICAL COMMAND B 
(Table of Organization and Equipment No. 54-101R, April 19, 1955) 


Mission.—Exercises command of an integrated support organization of 35,000 
to 60,000 men, arranged in a balanced number of units required for the opera- 
tion. 

Capabilities —When provided with appropriate service forces, it can furnish 
army and communications zone support to a combat force of approximately 
100,000 men (comparable to a reinforced corps). It can also administer and re- 
habilitate an area in which civil means are inadequate due to enemy action. 


LOGISTICAL COMMAND © 
(Table of Organization and Equipment No. 54-201R, April 19, 1955) 


Mission.—Exercises command of an integrated support organization of 75,000 
to 150,000 men, arranged in a balanced number of units required for the opera- 
tion. 

Capabilities—When provided with appropriate service forces, it can furnish 
army and communications zone support to a combat force to support a field 
army. It can also administer and rehabilitate an area in which civil means 
are inadequate due to enemy action. 


Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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RESERVE SUPPLY LEVEL 






























Mr. Froop. Just one final question. By this whole new concept 
of logistics because of the new modern warfare which you have been 
telling us about all day, are you going to keep the wheels of industry 
grinding in continental United States? Are you going to keep the 
Army budget high in continental United States? Are you going to 
keep the taxpayer’s dollar flowing into big business in the United 
States so we have a high production potential continued for X num- 
ber of years and in that way maintain this plateau of Army logistical 
appropriations? Is that what this is to be? You are going to keep 
things going very high because you have to keep them going high be- 
cause if anything breaks out they will all be devoid, so we have to 
have mounds and mountains of logistics, hardware, and soft goods all 
over continental United States aboveground and underground, 
stacked to the roofs because we may need it. Is that it? 

General Macruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it deteriorate and what will happen to it from 
pilferage and deterioration and what not? 

General Macruper. We considered that very carefully, sir, when 
we asked for our reserves. This is a shifting of accent so we have on 
hand the supplies to support our troops in combat promptly at the 
beginning of any future war. In other words, ready promptly, so 
we do not have to wait until production can turn them out. It is so 
we can have a larger amount located, before war starts, convenient 
to the troops that are going to fight first. On the other hand, we are 
accepting that a future war may well be shorter than previous wars 
and we do not expect to provide so far into the future for supplies. 
We are not seeking any tremendous increase in our reserve level. We 
are in essence proposing the changing of the balance. We are seeking 
some increase 1n reserve supplies for which we give up without replace- 
ment some of the production base that we now hold in standby when 
it is no longer current. 

Mr. Fioop. What about pilferage? What about deterioration? 
What about spoilage? Is that all figured in? Do you have your 
percentages set up on that? 

General Macruper. We always consider that, sir. There is unques- 
tionably always deterioration. There is always obsolescence. 

Mr. Foon. On the record or off the record, if you prefer it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ftoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. As usual, General Magruder, I think your statement is 
forthright, constructive, and very lucid. I think it is always one of 
the highlights of this committee’s hearings. 























PROJECT MASS 





I am interested in this new concept which you seem to have pri- 
marily as it relates to overseas. As you know, I was in Europe het 
fall and saw General McNamara and spent quite a bit of time with 
him on project MASS. I was greatly impressed with it. Maybe I 
do not understand your new concept, maybe I do not understand 
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all aspects of project MASS, but how does Project MASS fit in with 
your concept which you described here today ‘ 

General Macruper. In project MASS we try to stock in the for- 
ward areas only fast-moving supplies. In other words, we are seeking 
to be selective in our stockage. We seek to put in the forward areas 
only the supplies that we feel we will have the greatest and most 
urgent demand for and not put there the great mass of parts, for 
example, that could be used but which, if not available, will not 
critically hurt us. By cutting down the variety of items we have in 
forward areas, we can cut the tonnage. From project MASS we 
expect to greatly reduce the number and quantity of items in the for- 
ward areas and to reduce the number and quantity of items in the rear 
area, too, to those most essential. MASS is generally oriented in the 
same line that we developed with respect to the field general depots 
that I was describing to Mr. Flood, in which you have ammunition, 
food, petroleum, a few spare parts and the other essentials, and cutting 
down the rest. So project MASS I feel will be applicable in time 
of war. I donot think we will use air transportation where we have 
to expedite shipments. I do think we will use what we call marine 
express, which is sending the items we want to expedite by ship, pack- 
ing them in big containers, putting them on the ship last and taking 
them off first and getting them quickly to the depot. 

With that type of delivery we will get any critically needed items 
that are not available in the theater over to them promptly. We 
think that with that type of delivery for critically needed items and 
with a steady flow of the more commonly used items, we can maintain 
the forward units even with reduced stocks. The reduction in stock- 
age is more a qualitative reduction, a lesser variety of items stocked, 
than it is a lesser amount of items stocked. 

Mr. Forp. According to this concept, you want to increase the ton- 
nage but in selective items ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. So project MASS in and of itself does not run contrary 
to that concept ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. Project MASS is devoted more to the 
tremendous number of items that are small, like spare parts. MASS 
is wonderful for spare parts. It does not apply to tanks, to extra 
artillery pieces, to supplies of ammunition, to extra Redstone missiles. 
The big, heavy tonnage items are what I am especially anxious to get 
overseas in larger quantities. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CATALOGED ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. On page 5 of your presentation, General Magruder, you 
discussed the reduction in the number of cataloged items carried in 
the supply system. You indicated that it had been reduced from 
1,500,000 to 949,000. Last year you indicated that you were making 
such a reduction and you had hoped to make a reduction, I think, of 
around 50,000 items per year. What has happened to that pro- 
gram now / 

General Macruper. We are met with the requirement to introduce 
many new items because of the introduction of aireraft and guided 
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missiles. As a result, we lost a little ground this year. 
eliminated 137 of the old, we brought in 144 of the new. 

Mr. Fioop, 137,000 4 

General Macruper. 137,000 and brought in 144,000. The aircraft 
I think is a one-shot loss. I do not think we will have a greater variety 
of aircraft in the future. I hope we will have a lesser variety. We are 
working now on reducing the number of repair parts to stock, for each 
type of aircraft. The same is true of guided missiles. I do not think 
we will have a greater variety. I do think we will be able to cut down 
on the number of parts for each type of missile. So we had a vast 
setback in this program this year. I hope we will be able to resume 
progress in succeeding years. 

Mr. Forp. You indicated last year that your goal was somewhere 
between 700,000 and 800,000 items, in contrast to the figure of approxi- 
mately 950,000 items. Is that still your goal; and if so, when do you 
think you can reach it? 

General Macruper. Our goal is to get these items we supply down 
as low as wecan. I asked myself that same question, feeling that you 
might ask me when the time came, and I cannot say that we have 
a good basis for giving a specific number. I will admit now that we 
did not have an adequate basis last year. We just seemed to be 
getting along so well that we were unduly encouraged. I definitely 
intend to press this program to the best of my ability. As we obsolete 
the older equipment, we can obsolete the parts with it. We can bring 
this level down, but I cannot now say that we have a true goal, only 
that we propose to press this program to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Forp. Are you the man or is the person in your position the 
individual who puts the pressure on this point ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir, I am the individual who is supposed 
to put the pressure on all our weak points in logistics. 

Mr. Forp. I would say that this committee would give wholehearted 
sympathy to your efforts along that line, so if you need any backup 
on that point you have it from here, I am sure. 

General Macruper. May I go off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Although we 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 of your statement you are talking about the 

deferred maintenance program. You indicate that the deferred 

maintenance program for real estate will fall behind in fiscal 1958 by 

about $16 million. Are we going to have a general discussion of the 

deferred maintenance program or should we get that information here 
at the present time ? 

General Macruper. We can give you a discussion along the lines 
of the one you heard last year if) you would like it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The deferred maintenance backlog, as I recall from the 
past years, has varied between $80 million and $105 million, speaking 
of real estate. What will this $16 million increase leave us with. at 
the end of fiscal 1958 ? 
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General Macruper. Our estimates are that that will bring us back 
up to $100 million. 

Mr. Forp, Is there any money earmarked in the fiscal 1958 program 
for deferred maintenance as such ? 

General Macruper. I will have to ask General Barney. 

General Barney. General Barney, Director of Installations. No, 
Mr. Ford, there is not. 

Mr. Forp. What is in the current budget, fiscal 1957 for deferred 
maintenance ? 

General Barney. $10 million, sir, is earmarked and specifically 
programed for deferred maintenance in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. You have gotten that apportionment from the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. Most of it is obligated, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. So at the end of fiscal 1957 you anticipate your deferred 
maintenance will be approximately $84 million ? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the situation at the end of fiscal 1956 ? 

General Barney. $80 million, sir. Mr. Ford, you will recall that 
last year we estimated to you that it would be at the end of 1956 $100 
million. We got a better performance than we figured on, and of 
course we are very happy to be able to report that it actually turned 
out better. 

Mr. Forp. You are using the same criteria for each of these years? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. There is no change in criteria. 

Mr. Forp. Several years ago, as I recall, we had a change in criteria. 

General Barney. Between 1955 and 1956, sir, when we brought in 
the European stations. They were not included before. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, that problem is one which has worried this 
committee for some years. In the past we have taken certain action 
or we have suggested that any savings out of operation and main- 
tenance be used for the reduction of this deferred maintenance back- 
log. Are there any funds in operation and maintenance this year 
which conceivably could be used for that purpose ? 

General Barney. It is certainly possible, sir, that at the end of 
the year commanders may be able to put some funds into this area, 
as they did in 1956. That is why we did better in 1956 than we 
thought. I cannot foresee at this moment where those funds will 
come from, sir. 

REBUILD OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Also, in your statement on page 9 you mentioned $65 
million of essential rebuild of equipment. You are referring there 
to anything other than real estate? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. This is primarily combat equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. This is the first time to my knowledge that that prob- 
lem has been discussed specifically. In previous years have you had 
more money available so you could handle this problem, and in fiscal 
year 1958 are you deferring it because of lack of money or for other 
reasons ? 

General Macruper. No, sir; we have been in a difficult position with 
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money for the rebuild of combat equipment for years. One of the 

difficult areas of judgment that we always face as equipment becomes 
unserviceable is whether to rebuild it for mobilization reserve or to 
keep it in an unserviceable state, feeling that we should not put the 
investment into it to put it back into first-class shape and then find 
that before it is used it becomes obsolete. We became particularly 
concerned this year because a considerable portion of the mechanical 
equipment we have in depot stock requires rebuild, and we were 
anxious to have equipment immediately available that we could use to 
equip fully the National Guard divisions which are required first 
for shipment overesas in the event of war. 

We have sought to be prepared to equip those divisions fully and 
at once. We found that some $35 million of rebuild was required 
before we could equip those divisions with serviceable combat equip- 
ment immediately. That was more than half of the $65 million that 
we are speaking of. 

So it became a more critical problem this year because of those 
National Guard divisions which are required first for shipment over- 
seas in the event of war. It was less when we had the equipment 
which required rebuild in the mobilization reserve only. We felt 
that if war threatened we would immediately start repairing the un- 
serviceable equipment, and hoped to have it ready by the time it was 
required. Under the requirement to equip those National Guard divi- 
sions and get them overseas in a short period of time, we felt we 
had to have serviceable equipment on hand and ready for issue to 
those divisions. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand that this $65 million for such equip- 
ment is equipment of a general nature for troop use / 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Combat troop use ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; this is part of what we call the table 
of organization and equipment, what the combat unit carries with it 
when it goes into action. 

Mr. Forp. This $65 million worth of such equipment is that which 
you have in the mobilization reserve ? 

General Macruper. No. This is $65 million which it would cost 
to repair equipment that is now in the mobilization reserve. Thirty- 
five million dollars would be used to repair equipment specifically re- 

uired for those National Guard divisions which are required first for 
shipment overseas in the event of war. 

Mr. Forp. Is it conceivable that this $65 million worth of rebuild 
could be accomplished within the period of time that it would have to 
be used by combat troops ? 

That would depend upon the degree of rapidity with which your 
mobilization reserve would be drawn down, but in the case of a lim- 
ited war could you do it? 

General Macruper. I would have to guess, sir. In the case of a 
limited war I believe we could meet our requirements without this 
rebuild. Let me define our limited war. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Scorpas. I am Col. Paul H. Scordas, Chief of the Material 
Maintenance Division. Some of this equipment in depots is not in re- 
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serve, but is equipment which is earmarked for immediate issue to the 
National Guard divisions and to the civilian components. It is equip- 
ment that is not serviceable, as for instance, armored personnel car- 
riers. These unserviceable assets, which should be rebuilt and those 
which will come from production, would be immediately issued to the 
National Guard divisions and the Reserve components. 

General Macruper. This is equipment which, until it gets in the 
hands of these National Guard units, is in reserve. It is in our depots. 

Colonel Scorpas. I believe you are right, General. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Maceruper. I would like to check and be very sure. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The equipment which requires $35 million for rebuild is earmarked for the 
National Guard divisions which will be required earliest in war. That part of 
the equipment which should be issued to the divisions now, for training, is not 
strictly speaking part of the mobilization reserve although it is now stored in 
our depots. That part of the equipment which will not be issued to the divisions 
until after war starts is, strictly speaking, part of the mobilization reserve. 


LONG RANGE MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Further down on page 9, General Magruder, you indicate 
the annual increment in your permanent long-range construction 
program is $230 million per year. You further state that over a 
period, I guess, since 1954 you have fallen behind to the extent of 
$329 million in such a program. If you wanted to make up this deficit 
in the 20-year program you would have to have in fiscal 1958 and 
succeeding fiscal years a total of $250 million per year. 

General Macruver. Yes, sir, that makes up the shortage. The 
increment that we started out with, if my memory is correct, is around 
$230 million a year. We got behind and it will take $250 million a 
year to make it up. 

Mr. Forp. So in effect, on the basis of the fiscal] 1958 budget as sub- 
mitted, you will end up fiscal 1958 with a backlog of $356 million, 
which amounts to $329 million plus $27 million ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Mr. Forp. What about the progress on the disposal of your excess 
property ? 

General Macruper. General Van Wagoner, will you give Mr. Ford 
copies of our previous years’ charts brought up to date? 

Mr. Forp. Have you copies for all the members ? 

General Van Waconer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do you wish to make a general statement to explain this 
chart material which you have submitted ? 

General Macruper. We have a chart which corresponds to the chart 
we submitted last year and which appeared on page 625 of last year’s 
record to show our progress in the disposal of excess property. The 
figures represent the acquisition value of the property regardless of 
its condition at the time of disposal. We have included scrap. So 
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we showed how much was really going out of our system. We included 
scrap at its acquisition cost. A great amount of excess property is 
in the hands of our disposal officers, and we are seeking to expedite 
its disposal. Much of it is overseas, and the disposal is complicated 
by the difficulty of placing on a foreign economy some of these supplies 
that we find are excess to us. I frankly had hoped that our disposal 
would be more rapid and I am sure it will become so; because our 
backlog is mounting. 

When we get to some of the other charts I will be able to show you 
evidence that our declarations of excess have increased. I cannot 
show you that the actual accomplishment has increased. I mean the 
accomplishment of disposal. I think I can reasonably predict that 
the disposal will increase, particularly in the light of the efforts that 
I mentioned before, w here we will try to reduce our backlog of un- 
servicable equipment by disposing of equipment which is approach- 
ing obsolescence and into which we do not feel we can afford to put 
rebuild funds. 

(Additional information is as follows :) 


Disposals of excess property 
{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1956 (actual) 

Fiscal year 1957 (estimate) 
1st 6 months fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimate) 


The figures represent the acquisition value of the property regardless of con- 
dition at time of disposition. They include scrap, which accounts for about 
one-third of total disposals, on the basis of acquisition cost. Local excesses 
that are redistributed within the Army are excluded. 

Mr. Forp. None of the figures shown here includes disposition to 
the MDAP program; do they ? 

General Macruper. No. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have anything to show what the dollar return 
was from such disposal ? 

General Macruper. General Van Wagoner, will you get the chart 
that went on page 650 of last year’s record ? 

General Van Wagoner. Yes. 

General Macruper. If you have time to look at all of these charts, 
General Van Wagoner might just as well pass out the full set that 
we have to compare this year with last year’s position. 

Mr. Forv. Without looking immedately at all of these, what gen- 
eral conclusion should we come to aside from what we have seen in 
the first chart? I refer now to dollar return or any other significant 
point. 

General Macruper. If you will look at the table at the top of the 
page, page 650 of last year’s record, and look at the column “Declara- 
tions.” I just mentioned that we have made an effort to increase our 
declarations. You will see that although our target for fiscal 1957 
was $2 billion, we show on the next line below that our declarations 
for the first 6 months was actually $2,086 million. That is not a 
misprint. In the first 6 months we declared excess the amount that 
we had originally estimated for the whole year. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Declarations and disposition of excess, foreign excess, and surplus personal property 
[Millions of dollars] 


Total Redis- |Total dis-| Total 
Decla- | Sales ! | Other ?| disposals | tributed | position | program 
rations (columns} within |(columns| excluding 

2+3) Army 4+5) scrap 3 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (7) 


Fiscal year 1956 (actual) 1, 143.8 358.7 | 41, 502.5 1, 216.7 ; 2, 121.2 
Fiseal year 1957 (estimate): 
Target, fiscal year 1957 800.0 | 400.0 | 41, 200.0 1, 100.0 . 2, 000. 0 
lst 6 months (actual) . 422.0 156.0 4 578.0 617.0 . 983. 0 
Fiscal year 1958 (estimate) 750.0 | 350.0 | 41, 100.0 900. 0 , 000. 1, 700.0 
| 
1 Includes the following estimated acquisition value for scrap: Fiscal year 1956, 598 (actual); fiscal year 
1957, 300 (estimate); lst 6 months, fiscal year 1957, 212 (actual); fiscal year 1958, 300 (estimate). 
2 Includes transfers to other Government agencies, donations to educational and health institutions and 
other public bodies, abandoned and destroyed property. 
4 . Saeen panes are estimated program goals which exclude the acquisition cost for scrap as indicated in 
ootnote No. 1. 
4 These figures do not include redistribution within the Army. The figures shown in the table on page 
625 of the House fiscal year 1957 hearings indicate: 


! 
Total dis- Redistrib- 
posals uted within 
Army 





Fiscal year 1956 omens $1, 682.0 $1, 118.0 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimate) . 700.0 


Nore.—This table indicates a more detailed comparison with the data supplied the committee the last 
2years. It differs from the one in the opening statement in that it includes declarations and redistributions 
within the Army but excludes scrap. Overall program is decreasing but, percentagewise, redistributions 
within the Army are increasing. 


The objectives of the program for the disposition of excess personal property 
are: 

(a) To determine items which are excess to the needs of each Army installa- 
tion and activity ; 

(0) Sereen this identified excess for utilization by other Army activities ; 

(c) Screen remaining excesses for utilization by Department of Defense agen- 
cies ; and 

(d@) Then report residual excesses to the General Services Administration for 
utilization screening by other Federal agencies. 

Property not required for use by any Government agency (surplus property) 
is then available for disposal by donation to authorized recipients; sale to the 
general public; and where such property has no commercial value or where the 
estimated cost of preparation for sale would exceed the estimated returns, the 
property will be abandoned or destroyed. 

Mr. Forp. Last year at the hearings you estimated only $1.8 billion 
actually for the whole fiscal 1957. In the first 6 months you have gone 
beyond by over $200 million what you estimated for the full year. 
How do you account for that? What brought that about? 

General Macruper. Putting on the pressures, sir, and a large part 
of it is General McNamara’s effort over in Europe. 

Mr. Forp. Who heard us yelling here? 

General Macruper. That is right. Nothing takes the difficulties 
from my office so much as having senior officers in the logistics assign- 
ments overseas who have been before this committee, sir, and know 
what you are seeking. 

Mr. Forp. Your dollar return is significantly higher as well as I 
try to compare these. 
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General O’Neiu. The first 5 months, sir, the percent of return was 
10.9 percent. Last year it was 9.6 percent, sir. It has gone up 
4 percent since 1954. 

Mr. Forp, Is there any reason why that should result ? 

General O’Nemu. Better merchandising, sir, and better attention 
to it. You recall that General McNamara started these auction sales, 
sir. His disposal man is in here now for a disposal conference in 
Chicago, and he tells me that they are to hold this month in Europe the 
first auction sale that ever has been held over there. 

Mr. Forp. I think I met that officer over there. 

General O’Nerz. I would not be surprised, sir. 

General Macruper. We have also included in our school down at 
Fort Lee a property disposal course so the graduating people may be 
informed in this area. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very good report, I think, on a very important 
program. I am sure the committee is pleased with the results. 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS TO USERS AND LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


What is the situation in reference to the direct shipments to users ? 
Last year it was indicated that about 25 percent of your total dollar 
value was being sent directly to users. 

General Macruper. That fluctuates a little, sir. I believe we are 
not going to make any great further improvement in that. There is 
a chart entitled “Stocks Bypassing the CONUS Depot System,” which 
shows through last June what we have been able to do. It shows a 
drop for one-quarter for the first half of 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Is that about the level, 28.2, that you can reasonably 
achieve? 

General Macruper. General Van Wagoner, do we not have another 
chart with the local procurement in it? 

General Van Waconer. It is in the middle column. 

General Macruper. I had the wrong chart. 

General Van Waconer. There are two charts. They are both 
marked “Page 651.” 

General Macruper. I had the wrong chart. I see you have the right 
one. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Stocks bypassing the CONUS depot system 
[Million dollars] 


Quarter ending Direct de- | Local pro- Total Total issues} Ratio 
liveries curement 


Ist quarter, fiscal year 1956 
2d quarter, fiscal year 1956 
3d quarter, fiscal year 1956 
4th quarter, fiscal year 1956 





NEE DOG CONES. ccescccccchoswscobuael 





1 Average. 
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This chart more accurately portrays the stocks which bypass the CONUS 
depot system because Oversea and post, camp, and station local procurement is 
included. 

During the past year the Army reexamined the financial inventory accounting 
system. This endeavor resulted in incorporating certain essential data not 
formerly reported, eliminating nonessential data, and integrating the require- 
ments of supply management with stock funding procedures. Next year we will 
not treat broadly with direct shipments to users. The direct deliveries resulting 
from stock fund central procurement will be isolated. 

We have included not only the direct deliveries but the local pro- 
curement. We have stressed local procurement to try to save some 
centralized buying and also transportation. I think that 28.2 is 
probably somewhere around where we will continue to be. We have 
pressed on this for a matter of more than 3 years now and I think we 
are somewhere in the vicinity of where we will remain. 

General Macruper. I think that we get about what is worth while. 

Mr. Forp. I am assuming that at appropriate places in our discus- 
sion these up-to-date charts will be submitted for the record. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


BARRACK SPACE UTILIZATION 


Mr. Forp. What is your situation in reference to barrack spaces? 
Last year we had some discussion of that and there was a chart in- 
cluded on page 653. 

General Macruper. We have such a chart this year. 

Mr. Forp. What is a good summary of the situation today compared 
to last year? 

General Maeruper. With respect to utilization, I do not believe we 
have made any great change. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem strange to me that with some of this spare 
construction work that we have not made progress in that regard. 

General Macruper. Compared with our overall requirements, the 
barracks construction spread out over a 20-year period, would not 
give you any major change. We have additional spaces in a modern 
barracks. 

Mr. Sixes. 160,000 from 176,000? 

General Macruper. 160,000 from 176,000, which is a definite im- 
provement of 16,000 or something like 10 percent of occupancy. 

General Barney. I can merely reinforce what General Magruder 
said. The 16,000 barrack spaces is a substantial increase, but in such 
large figures as our total number of barracks, which includes all of 
our mobilization figures, it does not produce a profound change. 

Mr. Forp. What is the program for 1958 in this regard 

General Barney. May I supply that for the rec ord? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. However, can you tell us generally now? 

General Barney. I think it is around 14,000 spaces. 

General O’Netx. 15,226 to be placed under construction contract. 

Mr. Forp. Which is about the progress you hope to make in 1957? 

General O’Neiw. Yes, sir, as far as completions are concerned. 
New starts will be less. 

(The requested material follows:) 
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Barrack spaces used, by type 
[Barrack spaces computed at 72 square feet per man as of Dee. 31, 1956] 


[In thousands] 





Modern 
Unim- (Austere) 
Percent of proved Percent 
Permanent | Improved total | temporary | of total 
type con- | temporary 
struction 








= 
‘ 


25 
20 





76 








Note.—Data not completely eneiils with last year’s insert for the record because of changes in 
criteria and reporting methods. 


Mr. Forp. I do not recall that we went into this in last year’s hear- 
ing. 

General Macruper. No, sir; the answer was that we will furnish it 
for the record. We furnished a corresponding statement on that. 

Mr. Forp. It is a good statement. I think we would want that in 
the record. 


DRAWDOWN IN AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. Is this part of your drawdown in ammunition? 
General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF DEPOT STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. We did have a chart in this hearing last year on the 
status of your depot stocks. That is on page 628. Does the chart 
which you submitted for the record this year reflect what you have 
said off the record ? 

(The chart referred is as follows :) 


Continental United States depot stocks 


a, of oe 


Total 
inventory 


Aiscella- 
neous 2 


a, 

| 

| ha 

| | 

| al alg 
3] 


Ammuni- | Major 
tion | | cquipme nt! 








$16. 

16. ¢ 

padeedees 5 : 16. 

September 1066... en ews sniounnge ; 317, 


$7. 


| 
PIE HDS icc ncnhsaettenenense a oe 17. 
| 


1 Ammunition and major equipment inventory include those stocks financed by P. and P. A. appro- 
priations. 
2 Miscellaneous inventory includes those stocks financed by stock funds and maintenance and operation 
appropriations. 
3 This amount includes an inventory price increase of about $1 billion in unserviceable assets from 5 per- 
cent (unserviceable-nonrepairable) or 50 percent (unserviceable-repairable) to 100 percent of standard price. 





REEVALUATION OF UNSERVICEABLE PROPERTY 


General Macruper. Yes, sir. The peculiar thing about the charts 
for the record is that we had to reprice some of our equipment in that 
we used to carry unserviceable but repairable equipment at 50 percent, 
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and unserviceable but unrepairable equipment at 5 percent of cost in 
our inventory. A Department of Defense ruling required that we 
carry all of it at 100 percent in our financial property accounting. 
Therefore, we appear to have an increase in total inventory whereas 
as a matter of fact we did not. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important as an explanation, because other- 
wise someone could get the wrong impression of the status of your 
stocks if they went back to last year’s hearings and compared them 
with this year’s hearings. 

General Macruver. We will add an explanatory note on that. 

Mr. Srxes. It will be well to have the directive in the record, too. 
That is an unusual departure from customary procedure. 

Mr. Forp. It would give us a distorted view of what the Army actu- 
ally had in inventory. 

We ought to put this other chart in the record as well. 

General Macruper. Very well. 

I will furnish an explanatory note beyond the one already there. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The requested material follows :) 


REEVALUATION OF UNSERVICEABLE PROPERTY FROM 5 PERCENT OR 50 PERCENT TO 
100 PERCENT OF STANDARD PRICE 


Department of Defense Directive 7510.1 established a uniform pricing policy 
for materials, supplies, and equipment financed by military appropriated funds. 
This directive states in part that “It will be the policy to use standard prices 
for all items of materiel covered by this directive for purposes of inventory 
accounting and as the basis for pricing of all sales or issues for any purpose, 
including consolidated (but not direct-citation) procurement as well as direc- 
tives from stock—interdepartmental, intradepartmental, the military assistance 
program, etc. Deductions in such standard prices for sales or issues of items 
are appropriate under certain conditions as hereinafter set forth. Standard 
prices shall be regularly published by the respective agencies responsible for 
their establishment.” 

Army Regulation 735-7 effective July 1, 1956, which implemented the Depart- 
ment of Defense inventory pricing policy, states in part that “there will be one 
standard price established for each item of inventory notwithstanding the item 
condition. Serviceable items in less than new condition will be considered as 
identical to the same item when new and will be carried at the full standard 
price. No depreciated, repairable, condition, or other fractional prices will be 
used in the inventory records. Items which are currently carried in inventory 
at less than the full standard price will be adjusted to the full standard price 
effective July 1, 1956.” 

The effect of the pricing policy referred to herein resulted in an inventory 
accounting adjustment which increased the book value of Army inventory world- 
wide by $1.4 billion, of which $1.1 billion is held in CONUS depots. This increase 
in ree is not considered as an increase derived from physical input of 
stock. 

STATUS OF INVENTORIES—WORLDWIDE 


As of September 30, 1955, total Army held inventory under financial inventory 
accounting amounted ot $20.3 billion; of this $2 billion was claimant stock, 
the title to which belonged to other defense agencies. As of September 30, 1956, 
the total Army held inventory under financial inventory accounting amounted 
to $21.6 billion; of this $1.8 billion was claimant stock. Although these figures 
show an increase from $18.3 billion to $19.8 billion of Army owned inventory, 
$1.4 billion is due to price reevaluation of unserviceable inventory formerly 
priced at 50 percent or less than full standard price; $0.3 billion is due to inelu- 
sion of inventory in overseas depots previously not under financial inventory 
accounting. Thus, Army owned inventory actually decreased by $200 million 
over the year and claimant stock also decreased $200 million. 
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San Jactnto OrpNANCE Depot 


Mr. Srxzs. General Magruder, I believe you have some information 
for me on the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot. This committee has 
inquired previously into the plans of the Army for the continued 
utilization of that depot. We have been contacted on a number of 
occasions by interested people who live in the area and who want it 
moved. The distinguished Member of Congress who represents the 
area, Mr. Thomas, of Texas, is very much concerned with this matter. 
There has been the feeling that there is a definite hazard to safety 
to the people in the area, which is becoming more and more populous. 
This hazard has been brought about by the continued existence of the 
ordnance depot. What are the findings of the Army with regard to 
public safety? What is the disposition of the Army with regard to 
relocating this depot ? 

General Macruper. May I ask General Barney to reply to that? 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to hear from you on that. 

General Barney. Mr. Sikes, the Army considers San Jacinto as 
meeting every safety requirement as an ammunition depot in its pres- 
ent use. It meets the Drdiuass Corps, State, and American Table 
of Distances Safety Regulations. That is, not as an outloading port. 
I am referring to its use as a depot. It is not being used for out- 
loading and has not been for some years now. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it meet its requirements in the Army organization 
if it can only be used as a depot and not used as an outloading station ? 

General Barney. Sir, I would like to give you a general answer 
and then call in an expert from outside, if you wish. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right. 

General Barney. The Army, as I say, does not contemplate using 
it as an outloading depot except in wartime. In wartime it does so 
contemplate and realizes that it will represent a certain amount of 
hazard. The principal hazard would be a collision in the ship chan- 
nel between one ship and another ship. That could conceivably tie 
up this channel. The docks are out of the channel and an explosion 
in that area would not tie up the channel. However, and again I 
a like to bring in the expert if you want to go farther into this 

elc 

Mr. Sr«es. Is he here ? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that you might ask him to come in. 

General Barney. May I introduce Mr. Englander who is from the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Srees. We are concerned about the future utilization of the 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot and as an outloading center; and the 
question of public safety has arisen. The statement has been made 
that as an ordnance depot it does meet all safety requirements, but in 
the event of war, there might be some greater hazard which would 
make its utilization as an outloading station questionable. 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 


We would like to determine the facts in connection with the depot 
and we would like to know whether, if it fails to meet the safety re- 
quirements for all uses under all conditions, the Army would want to 
hold onto it in its present location ? 
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Mr. Enaianper. Mr. Sikes, what you have stated is essentially cor- 
rect in that as far as the outloading facilities are concerned, it does 
not meet the present safety quantity distances, 

Mr. Srxes. That would rather seriously limit its usefulness, would 
it not? 

Mr. Encianper. During peacetime, no, because there is very littl— 
as a matter of fuct there is no—tonnage going over those wharves at 
the present time, peacetime. The depot is essentially a reserve ammu- 
nition storage point. 

Mr. Stxes. But as a reserve ammunition storage point, it would be 
needed during wartime; would it not? 

Mr. Enetanver. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. During wartime, you could not use it or only with some 
considerable danger to the people of the area; is that true? 

Mr. Eneianpver. No more so than we might be faced with danger 
in other parts of the country, because at the present time we only 
have two safe ammunition outloading facilities, the one at Sunny 
Point and the one at Kings Bay, which is not yet completed. 


BASIS FOR RELUCTANCE TO GIVE UP INSTALLATION 


Mr. Srxzs. Is the reluctance of the Army to give up this installation 
based solely on the cost of rebuilding at another safer location ? 

Mr. Eneranper. No, sir; not entirely so. This is a permanent 
type installation, and a very excellent one. Certainly, in comparing 
it as far as operational flexibility is concerned, and various other 
characteristics are concerned in comparing it with other depots, it 
is a very excellent one in that respect. It does not cost us any more, 


if not perhaps a little bit less, to maintain the physical plant. 
Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Is the maintenance of this facility on a comparable 
basis with the maintenance of newer facilities that are constructed, 
or have been constructed since, or might be constructed in the future ? 

Mr. Eneianper. I would say, sir, ‘that it was favorable. That is, 
the buildings and all of the igloos and mi igazines are in fine repair. 

Mr. Sixes. All of permanent construction ? 

Mr. Enouanper. All of the igloos and magazines are of permanent 
construction. Some of the other buildings | are the usual industrial 
type sheet metal buildings. However, they are certainly ample for the 
operations performed there. 


COST OF BUILDING COMPARABLE FACILITY 


Mr. Srxes. What would be the cost of building a comparable facility 
at some other point under present day conditions ? 

Mr. Encianper. Under present-day conditions it would run roughly 
about $33 million. 
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ADVISABILITY OF RELOCATING FACILITY 


Mr. Srxzs. Is the Army strongly of the belief, from its surveys and 
information available, with consideration for safety of the public, that 
it would be unwise to attempt to relocate this facility ? 

Mr. Eneianpver. Yes, sir. We feel rather strongly in that regard 
because we feel that San Jacinto is strategically well placed. With 
your mind’s eye you can visualize a teardrop form roughly going 
across from the Dakotas to Ohio, and coming down into Louisiana 
and that roughly is our procurement area where most of our ammuni- 
tion is manufactured. The rail lines going into San Jacinto are ideal 
and we get some fine traffic rates to San Jacinto. San Jacinto always 
gives us an admirable spot for any inland distribution as may be 
required. 


BUILDUP IN POPULATION SINCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Srxes. When was it constructed ? 

Mr. Eneianper. Construction started in 1941 and was completed in 
1942, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the population within the immediate area at 
that time ? 

Mr. Enetanper. Within a radius of 5 miles it is estimated the popu- 
lation in 1941-42 was 4,300, and it presently is about 17,650. 

Mr. Sixes. The principal point of my inquiry is, has there been a 
considerable buildup in population since it was constructed ? 

Mr. Enaianper. Yes, sir; to my understanding, there has been a 
considerable buildup. When the depot was located there, the popula- 
tion was nowhere near what it is at present, nor was there, with the 
buildup of the industrial area, as much as there is now. One thing 
that might be pointed out—that is, for any of the industrial organ- 
izations which established themselves in proximity to the depot—it 
was with full knowledge of the fact that we had an ammunition depot 
there. 


CONCERN FOR SAFETY HAZARD 


Mr. Srxes. There is a growing concern in the area about safety. 
Are you convinced that this concern is not justified ? 

Mr. Enextanper. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What has the Army done to dispel the apprehension 
that is felt in the area? 

Mr. Enexianper. To the best of our ability, we have replied to 
various Congressmen and Houston citizen groups who have raised 
this question pointing out that all of the necessary safety distances 
are observed. Also, that San Jacinto is one of the safest ammunition 
depots that we have in the continental United States. There are no 
internal health hazards, nor are there any health hazards to the com- 
munity by any of the operations being performed at San Jacinto. 


ACREAGE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the acreage in the depot? 
Mr. Enauanper. 4,902 acres. 
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LOADING AND DOCKING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. What loading facilities and dockage facilities are main- 
tained there ? 

Mr. Eneianper. There is 1 large concrete wharf which originally 
was designed for 3 berths. However, with the increase in the size 
of our ships, about two vessels can be accommodated. Even during 
a time of emergency, the chances are that we probably would not 
load more than one ship at a time. That is roughly about 7,500 tons 
or about that. Such a ship would take 3 or 4 days to load. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the depot located nearby the docking facilities, or 
would you have to freight your ammunition through an industrial or 
otherwise populated area to reach docking facilities ! 

Mr. Enauanper. No, sir. The ammunition is stored in the igloos 
and magazines within the reservation and travels in a smooth flow 
within the reservation to the wharf. 

Mr. Sixes. The dock then is within the reservation ? 

Mr. Enevanper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there a map available here? 

Mr. Encuanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it a fact that there is no outloading taking place at 
the moment due simply to the fact that there is no requirement for 
it? You are not concerned with any safety factor at the moment? 

Mr. Enouanner. No, sir. The fact that there is no ammunition 
outloading at the wharf at the present time is based upon the fact 
that there is insufficient safety distance from the wharf to the areas 
lying on the other side of the channel. That is the chief reason. 

Mr. Srxes. Would that not be a factor in time of war as well? 

Mr. Enotanper. Again, sir, that comes back to the statement I be- 
lieve I made earlier. That is, in time of war it would be necessary for 
us to use many unsafe outloading facilities. 

Mr. Suxes. My concern arises from the fact that if it is going to be 
established, in time of war, that it is unsafe to use this facility, then 
we should know it prior to time of war and we should provide an 
alternate facility that can safely be used in time of war, rather than 
have you depend upon this one until such time as you need it very 
much and find you cannot use it. 

Mr. Eneuanper. By illustration, sir, in regard to the Korean situa- 
tion, it is rather interesting to note that during that period we out- 
shipped well over 300,000 tons over those wharves. Within a 6-month 
period, about 185,00 tons were shipped. The amazing thing about it 
is that since this is the only installation which has both ammunition 
storage there and outloading facilities, it was the first depot which 
was able to get ammunition going during Korea within a matter of 
a day. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there no similar facility on the gulf coast ? 

Mr. EnGuanpber. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions on this, Mr. Riley ? 


POSSIBLE EXPANSION 


Mr. Riy. Is there any adjoining land away from the city that 
could be acquired ? 

Mr. EncGLanper. No, sir; there is not. In this present study, and 
91288—57——40 
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in compliance with public law which you are all familiar with, there 
is another point out there (Houston Point) which is not on this map 
of over some 5,000 acres. That had been studied in 1954 when this 
area was tharoughly surveyed for sites suitable for an ammunition 
outloading terminal. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Public or private? 

Mr. Eneuanper. That is presently private land. As a matter of 
fact—as I understand it—Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has options on 
that land right now so the likelihood of getting it is low. 

Mr. Suxes. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Riuzy. What city? 

Mr. Enouanper. It is about 15 miles from the Houston city limits 
and about 214 miles from the limits of Greater Houston. 

Mr. Riey. Have buildings been constructed right up to your 
property ¢ 

Mr. Enoianper. Not quite, sir. Some of the photographs in our 
studies will show that it is industrial building which has come in 
chiefly in the way of tank farms and oil refineries and shipyards, 


INVESTMENT 


Mr. Ritey. How much of an investment do we have in installation, 
including improvements ¢ 
Mr. ENGLANDER. Roughly about $15 million. This is based on a 
‘eal property study furnished the Department of Defense in April 
1956. 
VALUE OF REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Sikes. What is the value of the property itself? I am speak- 
ing of the real-estate value only. 

General Barney. We estimate, sir, it might be worth $17 million. 
That is mostly real estate, but there is something in improvements. 

Mr. Srxes. If you were able to utilize Government properties else- 
where to build a duplicate facility, you would not lose, then, the entire 
cost of the new installation. You would recapture about half of the 
cost of the new installation, would you not? 

Mr. Encianper. In regard to that, there are other factors and con- 
siderations. We would be very much concerned about where the site 
would be from the point of view of its strategic location, from the 
point of view of cost in transportation to move our stocks in and out, 
so that many of those factors are of great concern to us. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Ritry. Does the 5,000 acres that you made a study of some 
years ago have access to water transportation ? 

Mr. ENGLANDER. Yes, sir; that was right at Houston Point. 

Mr. Ritey. Water transportation at this site [indicating] ? 

Mr. EnGLANperR. No, sir; because there was the difficulty of bring- 
ing the rail lines in and there would have been considerable dredging. 

Mr. Srxes. What depth of water is required for outloading facil- 
ities ? 

Mr. Eneianper. I believe it is about 37 feet. 

Mr. Stxes. That isall. Thank you very much. 

General Macruper. May I please express my appreciation for the 
privilege of appearing before you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General, and your staff. It is always a 
pleasure to have you with us. 
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CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OR STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. A. F. CASSEVANT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. P. F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

E. F. DeATLEY, OFFICE, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

T. L. McCRARY, OFFICE, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, LOGISTICS 

COL. H. P. HOUSER, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. P. HERT, DEPUTY CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

H. A. ABERSFELLER, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you present your first witness ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, this morning we will begin pro- 
gram 2200, central supply activities, and I would like to introduce, 
in place of Major General Brown, who is out of the country, I under- 
stand, Brigadier General Van Wagoner, Director of Financial Opera- 
tions, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who will present 
General Brown’s statement. 

Mr. Stxes. General Van Wagoner, we will be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I will confine 
my opening remarks on the primary program, central supply activities, 
to a general description of the projects within this program and the 
Army’s objectives and progress in these areas. Each separate proj- 
ect will be detailed for you by the responsible project directors and 
their backup witnesses following this presentation. 

In my discussion, I will highlight the Army Aviation depot pro- 
gram, single-manager assignments and interservice supply support— 
all of which have significant effect on the projects within the program, 
central supply activities. Witnesses are present to discuss and an- 
swer questions concerning each of these subjects. 


Budget program summary, direct obligations 


| Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, 

} fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

| 1956 1957 1958 
ae — — a align 
Procurement operations | $170, 538,156 | $172, 350, 000 $184, 068, 000 
Operation of supply depots 7 460, 653, 760 453, 322, 000 458, 918, 000 
Operation of supply management offices = _..| 41,395,446 | 47, 094, 000 45, 784, 000 
Reserve industrial facilities _. - | 35, 880, 238 62, 858, 000 65, 881, 000 
Transportation services. | 208, 737, 911 165, 767, 000 182, 813, 000 
Military traffic management_. 1, 742, 178 1, 835, 000 5, 964, 000 


Operation of ports — 110, 330, 406 | 80, 678, 700 104, 172, 000 
as 7 plas aa 
Total, program 2200 iaicus |1, 029, 278, 095 983, 904,700 | 1, 047, 600, 000 
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Central supply activities is one of the major programs in the opera- 
tion and maintenance area for the logistic support of the active Army 
in accomplishment of its mission in the continental United States and 
overseas. It covers the Army’s supply distribution system, the admin- 
istrative costs of procurement activities, the operation of supply con- 
trol offices, the maintenance of standby industrial facilities which 
would be activated in the event of mobilization, and transportation 
activities including the operation of port facilities in the United States 
and overseas. Provision is also included to finance the Army’s share of 
the governmentwide cataloging and standardization programs. Costs 
in central supply activities also include those attributable to the Army’s 
responsibility as single manager for all phases of supply management 
and operation with respect to subsistence, clothing and textiles, and 
for traffic management of the military departments. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


The procurement operations project provides for the administrative 
costs of central procurement; cataloging, and standardization; plan- 
ning for the sabillaation production base; and real-estate manage- 
ment. 

The Army’s procurement functions are performed worldwide in the 
execution and administration of contracts and the inspection of items 
and services prior to acceptance. In fiscal year 1957 the Army placed 
new contracts for centrally procured material amounting to $3.6 bil- 
lion and administered contracts valued at $14.9 billion; in fiscal year 
1958 we estimate new contracts amounting to about $3.7 billion. An 
important aspect of procurement is the “Army? s relationship to the 
Navy and Air Force. The best use of available resources is made 
through the following devices: 

(1) purchase assignments where one department procures 
selected items for the others, 

(2) single-manager assignments which cover defensewide re- 
sponsibility for designated commodities such as subsistence, and 
clothing and textiles, and 

(3) inspection interchange agreements whereby each depart- 
ment makes inspections for the others. 

The Army’s worldwide logistical mission has been greatly enhanced 
by the cataloging and standardization activ ities. Both of these fune- 
tions are considered economy programs and in addition provide an 
essential and effective tool for supply management. The Army’s 
cataloging program includes participation in the Federal cataloging 
program ‘and the preparation and publication of Army supply man- 
uals, The standardization program is designed to reduce the variety 
of supply items in the supply system to the minimum number required 
for logistical support. The continuing identification and elimination 
of materiel in the Army’s supply system minimizes the overall pro- 
curement problems. The accomplishments in these programs are felt 
in all materiel activities including research and development. 

Closely associated with the procurement of materiel is production 
base planning. As the Army will rely heavily upon private industry 
if it is ever necessary to mobilize the Nation’s production resources 
again, planning with management is most important. In doing this 
the Army has been very successful in making tentative agr eements for 
the production of essential military items during a national emergency. 
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Plans are also made for the establishment of production facilities for 
the manufacture of newly developed items sed for any additional pro- 
duction facilities which may. be required in the event of a long war. 

The last activity included as a part of “Procurement operations” is 
the administration of real-estate transactions. In the accomplish- 
ment of this service for the benefit of both the Army and Air Force 
many functions are performed, such as, advance planning for the 
acquisition and disposition of real estate and locating, appraising, and 
contracting for the leasing of real property. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget contains $184 million for the accom- 
plishment of these types of procurement operations. 


RESERVE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


A major problem confronting the Army as procurement contracts 
expire is the determination of whether to retain or dispose of Govern- 
ment-owned production facilities becoming idle. The principal prob- 
lem involves the retention or disposition of | production equipment used 
for the manufacture of the so-called conventional type items in the 
light of the development of and emphasis on guided missiles. The 
Army is meeting this problem realistically by disposing of production 
equipment that is worn-out, obsolete, or used for the production of 
items now obsolete or being phased out of the supply system in the 
near future and by the selection of the most economical storage and 
maintenance plan for the production facilities retained. The budget 
includes $65.9 million for maintenance to be performed at 75 Govern- 
ment-owned industrial plants and at approximately 400 sites where 


production equipment is stored. 


OPERATION OF SUPPLY DEPOTS AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT OFFICES 


As the tactical forces of the Army go through a period of adjust- 
ment from what has been called conventional warfare to the more 
complex demands of a possible nuclear war, the logistical forces re- 
quired to support successfully such concepts must also undergo changes 
that are perhaps even more drastic in nature. Under nuclear attack or 
the threat of it, there can be no great concentration of either troops or 
logistic installations. Supplies must be shuttled within a deep combat 
zone with great speed to avoid interception. Dispersion of installa- 
tions and the requirement for rapid supply action will inevitably mean 
more transportation, more supplies, more service more of every- 
thing required to maintain the combat forces in the field. 

We are making considerable progress in preparing to meet the de- 
mands of this kind of warfare. The problem is one of reducing the 
materiel burden of the field Army, and to devise a more responsive and 
economical system of distributing the supplies required. 

In the past few years the Army has made improvement in several 
areas which is leading to the development of a more efficient and 
responsive supply system. 

Our boldest move in pioneering a radically new and different concept 
of supply was the inauguration ‘of project MASS, the modern Army 
supply system. While the test has not yet run its course, we are 
certain that its basic principle of substituting fast service for pte ns 
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age in forward areas has been proven. In the test of this system of 
supplying repair parts and maintenance items to Seventh Army in 
Europe, we have proven that the normal 120 days order and shipping 
time can be reduced by one-half in a sustained operation. This we con- 
sider to be a remarkable achievement. In addition, stocks authorized 
to be held in the Seventh Army have been reduced from 400,000 items 
to 40,000 items. This, we consider a remarkable achievement and the 
real payoff in our substitution of service for stockage. 

The development and use of electronic data processing equipment 
and modern communications have made MASS possible. Automatic 
and practically instantaneous processing of requisitions has reduced 
administrative time and the flow of supply information to a very few 
days. Through the use of these machines, it is possible and practical 
for us to operate widely dispersed storage locations from a central con- 
trol point. The Army, along with industry, is just beginning to realize 
the potentials of these machines. We can foresee many uses for 
their application in the area of supply distribution and management. 
Essentially, our problem is one of controlling the pipeline, not merely 
the general flow of materiel, but the regulation of each category or 
item in the system. We must be able to change the normal rate of 
delivery of an item according to the changing conditions of the 
battlefield. It is in this regulation process that we believe electronic 
computers and modern communications will prove their worth. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget estimates include $458.9 million for 
operation of supply depots and $45.8 million for operation of supply 
management offices. 


Many other improvements are being made in the Army’s supply 
system. Colonel Houser will discuss them in detail during his presen- 
tation concerning operation of supply depots and operation of supply 
management offices scheduled to follow this presentation. 


ARMY AVIATION DEPOT PROGRAM 


The division of logistical responsibilities between the Department 
of the Air Force and the Department of the Army in the support of 
Army aviation is progressing to an orderly end. This is being brought 
about through the army aviation depot plan under which the Army 
assumes full control and responsibility for logistical support of Army 
aircraft. The responsibilities being assumed from the Air Force are 
in four areas of activity: 

(a) Central stock control. 

(6) Receipt, storage, and shipment of materiel. 

(ce) Depot maintenance. 

(d) Standardization, cataloging, and limited procurement of re- 
pair parts. 

The Army aviation depot plan has as objectives for fiscal year 1957, 
the establishment of transportation sections in four strategically lo- 
cated Army general depots and to phase into those depots stocks of 
aircraft repair parts. Army equities of aircraft repair parts in Air 
Force depots are being eliminated by attrition rather than by transfer 
to Army depots. Attrition will be completed by January 1959. Air- 
craft repair parts currently being procured under Air Force contracts 
are being diverted directly into Army depots. 
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SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


The Department of Defense has instituted a new organization for the 
supply of common-use commercial type items and for providing com- 
mon services. Under this system, the Secretary of one military de- 
partment becomes the single manager for a common service or for 
wholesale supply of a certain commodity to all of the military services. 
He receives total requirements from each of the services, computes 
consolidated Department of Defense requirements, and initiates pro- 
curement. He finances all wholesale stocks from a revolving stock 
fund, and each service purchases its needs from him. He also selects 
the depot best located to support all services in a given geographic 
area, The depot may belong to any of the military services and that 
service continues to operate “it, acting as the single manager’s agent. 

The Secretary of the Army has been made the single manager for 
subsistence, clothing and textiles, and traffic management. 

Operationally, the single manager assignment for subsistence is be- 
ing implemented by the Army. The organization of the Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency will be completed in accordance with in- 
structions from the Secretary of Defense by July 1,1957. The Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency was established July 1, 1956, and 
will be fully operational by July 1, 1957. Procurement by that Agency 
for all military services commenced on Januar v 1 of this year. 

Under these two commodity assignments the Army will make full 
use of personnel and facilities from the other services. The staffing 
patterns and distribution plans which have been developed are based 
on each service sharing in the expense and workload. The facilities 
and procedures of all services have been utilized in the development of 
the single manager systems. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency has already assumed 
responsibility for traffic management of the military departments in 
the continental United States in the following areas: 

(a) Preparation of standard traffic management regulations and 
err pertaining to the movement of passengers and 

reight 

(b) Negotiations with commercial carriers within the United States. 

(c) Arrangements for special services such as providing special rail 
cars or charters. 

(d@) Investigation of complaints pertaining to passenger and freight 
traffic operations. 

(e) Providing services in the fields of traffic rates, routes, and 
regulations. 

The Secretary of the Navy has been designated single manager for 
medical materiel, petroleum, and ocean transportation. The Secretary 
of the Air Force has been designated as single manager for airlift 
services. The Army is cooperating with the Navy and Air Force in 
the development of systems and regulations to implement those assign- 
ments. 


INTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT 
In areas not covered by single manager assignments, the services 


have joined in an interservice supply support program under the joint 
Army-Navy-Marine Corps-Air Force agreement on interservice sup- 





ply support, dated December 30, 1955. A joint committee known as 
the Interservice Supply Support Committee has been formed to pro- 
vide continuous high-level supervision of this program. The objec- 
tives are to utilize the materiel assets of the services to the fullest 
extent, regardless of owning service, thereby eliminating duplication 
of effort and precluding unnecessary procurement. The program 
divides itself into two general approaches (1) at the user or “retail” 
level, commanders of all the services at all levels are required to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of interservice supply support and to enter 
into agreements to effect such support on a recurring basis; (2) at the 
wholesale level in the continental United States commodity coordina- 
tion groups are formed to transfer available supplies between the 
services when feasible to preclude new procurement and to accomplish 
overall economies. 

In the first year of operation this program has been enthusiastically 
received in all the services and substantial progress made. Nine com- 
modity coordination groups were established in 1956. Based on their 
performance, nine more are being established as rapidly as possible. 
Representative groups cover (1) hardware, (2) office furniture and 
supplies, (3) bearings, (4) electrical and electronic equipment com- 
ponents, and (5) vehicles and components. The commodity coordi- 
nation groups consist of representatives of the inventory control 
points of the services stocking the same or similar items. Federal 
catalog numbers are used to identify interservice items. No procure- 
ment is made until the requiring service checks with the other services 
for availability. During 1956 these commodity coordination groups 
accomplished interservice transfers of materiel valued at $25 million. 
The cost of the program is very favorable, running about $1 for every 
$1,000 of materiel transferred, exclusive of the small records office 
staff. Existing facilities of the services are used and therefore there 
has been no requirement for acquisition of additional facilities. The 
Interservice Supply Support Committee has established a small rec- 
ords office which is located within an existing Navy facility. This 
small staff (approximately 10 people) was established to maintain 
records and data for the entire program, otherwise the program is 
accomplished by existing personnel. 

In addition, the service personnel involved are benefiting from inter- 
change of information on mutual problems and a better understanding 
of the supply systems of the services. The commodity groups have 
demonstrated responsiveness to urgent requirements as well as routine 
transfers of items in long supply. 


TRANSPORTATION ACTIVITIES, MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT, AND 
OPERATION OF PORTS 


Transportation activities (projects 2250, 2260, and 2270) include 
land, air, and sea transportation; military traffic management in the 
United States for the entire Defense Department; and the operation 
of Army terminals in the continental United States and ports of em- 
barkation overseas. The requirement for these services in fiscal year 
1958 is $292.9 million. 

These requirements will be justified in detail by Maj. Gen. Paul F. 
Yount, Chief Transportation, in a subsequent presentation. 
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Mr. Chairman, witnesses are present to discuss and answer questions 
concerning the Army aviation program, the Army’s single manager 
assignment, and interservice supply support. I respec tfully suggest 
that, questions concerning other than these three special subjects be 
withheld until the presentations on the separate projects of the central 
supply activities program are made. These projects are scheduled for 
hearing immediately following these presentations. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you please insert at this point in the record a state- 
ment showing obligations through December 31, 1956, compared with 
annual obligations. for 1956, 1957 and 1958 and personnel statement 
for the same 3 years. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Direct OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Operation and maintenance, Army—2200, central supply activities 

















| 1 
No. | Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal} Actual asof | Estimate, fiscal 
| year 1956 | year 1957 Dec. 31, 1956 | year 1958 
2210 | Procurement operations. ---_-_- $170, 538, 156 $172, 350, 000 $88, 034, 103 | $184, 068, 000 
2220 | Operation of supply depots 460, 653, 760 453, 322, 000 229, 998, 264 | 458, 918, 000 
2230 | Operation of supply manage- 
ee Sees. 5.2... - 42-66 41, 395, 446 47, 094, 000 22, 206, 885 45, 784, 000 
2240 | Reserve industrial facilities ____ 35, 880, 238 62, 858, 000 | 34, 142, 594 65, 881, 000 
2250 | Transportation services ; 208, 737, 911 | 165, 767, 000 87, 395, 587 182, 813, 000 
2260 | Military traffic management 1, 742, 178 1, 835, 000 1, 108, 518 | 5, 964, 000 
2270 | Operation of ports___......_-.. 110, 330, 406 80, 678, 700 62, 997, 000 | 104, 172, 000 
a meus ans | exmmonee —E — 
I “| 1 
Total, program 2200. ....- 1, 029, 278, 095 "983, 904, 700 525, 882, 951 | | atk 047, 600, 000 


Nore.—The obligations eee Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more pe basis at the program level: 





Actual, fen al 





| | 
Estimate, fiscal} Actual asof | Estimate, fiscal 











year 195¢ year 1957 Dee. 31, 1956 year 1958 
: ee Po eas eee Ole ee ee 
Total as shown above .|, $1, 029, 278, 095 $983, 904, 700 | $525, 882,951 | $1, 047,600; 000 
Reimbursements. -- | 33, 428, 425 49, 620, 000 | 43, 880, 000 
Deutschemark 13, 997, 630 
Total. ..- | 1, 062, 706, 520 | 1, 033, 524, 70 | 539, 880,581 | 1, 091, 480, 000 


PROGEAM SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DIRECT OBLIGATIONS) 


Src. 1. Personnel requirements 





Estimate 
Actual, a eh ee ek 
| fiscal year 
1956 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
Military personnel (average number) -_.............-...------ 17,081 | 15, 571 | 16, 348 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions-__...........-- Lcbins ences 98, 253 | 81, 888 81, 009 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__..............- 1, 573 1, 555 1, 555 
Average number of all employees -_.-_.......--- ithwadel dae 92, 299 | 80, 413 | 80, 570 
Number of employees at end of year__-...-.--.._--------- 89, 073 80, 578 80, 819 


Personal service obligation._.............- _........--.| $398, 569,895 | $350, 641, 000 $353, 513, 000 


~ 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Sections 1 and 3 excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from 
or assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities. 

Significant changes and detailed information pertinent to the program are 
given in subsequent pages. 


Sec. 3. Personnel paid from reimbursements 





Estimate 
| Actual, fiseal | 
| year 1956 | 

Fiscal year Fiseal year 





Military personnel (average number) - - 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions : 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year Jah aciodesa 3, 51k 
Personal service obligations. ________ at $10, 082 173 | $15, 364, 000 $14, 982, 000 


CONSIDERATIONS OF ATOMIC WAR IN DEVELOPING SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. This is a most interesting statement. You have given 
us considerable encouragement as to the progress of unification, Gen- 
eral Van Wagoner, and you have indicated that substantial progress is 
being made in simplifying the supply distribution problems that have 
always been of major concern to the services. And you make it sound 
easier, I am sure, than it actually is. I would like for you to tell me 


if you have given thought to any added problems that might result 
under the new concepts in an atomic war. Would the hazards of an 
atomic war, with the possible wholesale destruction of depots, be 
greater under the new system or less under the new system? 
General Van Wagoner. It is my opinion that the hazards would 
be less, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SIKes. a is that? 


General Van Wa 
additional locations. 

Mr. Sixes. Was the new system you have outlined developed in 
keeping with the concept of atomic war or was it developed because of 
other pressures ? 

General Van Waconer. It was developed for both reasons. It 
takes into consideration the problem of atomic war. It also takes into 
consideration the use of available facilities and personnel of the three 
services to handle those matters that are similar or common in nature. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this new system one that is particularly susceptible, 
because of the machinery that is required for its operation and be- 

cause of possible destruction of that machinery; is it any more sus- 
ceptible to breakdown from atomic war? 

General VAN Wagoner. We have given that matter considerable 
thought, and in some respects we are inclined to think that it is more 
susceptible, and we have taken steps to counter it. For example, 
where we store information to be used in these electronic devices, we 


GONER. Because of the dispersion of supplies in 
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provide for duplication of records. We provide for duplication of 
machinery. I do not mean duplication in the sense that we have two 
systems, but we design the system so that the information can be 
worked on the separate systems that are installed in different parts of 
the country. 


RELATIVE COSTS OF INSTALLING NEW AND CONVENTIONAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the relative cost of installing the new system 
which you have outlined and of installing the conventional system 
which heretofore has been in operation ? 

General Van Waconer. The initial costs of installing the new sys- 
tem are considerable. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to give us some detailed information 
for the record on that. Conceivably it would cost considerable money 
to put the new system into operation, and conceivably, also, it has great 
potentialities. 

General Van Waconer. It has considerable potentialities and also 
will reduce the ultimate cost. 

Mr. Srxes. That is what I would like to know, the initial cost and 
the possibility of its amortizing itself. 

General Van Waconer. There are two sources, administrative cost, 
which is initially high and is reduced as you progress; and second, 
reduced inventories resulting from more accurate records and faster 
transmission of information. In both of those areas the final results 
should be favorable. 

(Further information as requested was supplied as follows:) 


Costs AND AMORTIZATION 


Present annual costs for electrical accounting machine (EAM) services for 
the seven technical services are $17,500,000 as shown in the first column in the 
chart below. 

Feasibility studies and actual installations to date have developed the follow- 
ing costs for transition from EAM methods to automatic data processing systems 
(ADPS) together with projected estimated reductions in administrative costs: 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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3enefits shown are for year succeeding installation of ADPS and do not include 
all allied clerical personnel which may be reduced. 


Summary and com parison 


{In millions] 


Total cost Annual cost 





| 
fiscal year | beginning 
System 1956 through | fiscal year 
fiscal year 1960 
1960 | 
! 
If only EAM were continued -- bein aps beSeaes wan $87.5 $17. 5 
If coordinated ADPS and EAM are used..........------- a lariat i 87.95 | $12.0 
IN ee ortat pe snintnicees inne ct baad onde aehnatn eas : 1 +. 45 | —5.5 


1 Additional cost. 
Note.—Bizmac at Otac not included in above. 


The automatic data processing system (ADPS), with its rapid communica- 
tions, together with the Army field stock control system, makes possible the 
reduction of stocks in overseas commands and at posts, camps, and stations in 
the United States. For example, in Seventh Army in Europe utilization of these 
systems has reduced normal reorder and shipping time from 120 days to 60 days; 
in addition, items authorized to be stocked in Europe have been reduced from 
400,000 items to 40,000. The items stocked will meet 85 percent of the require- 
ments at all times. The remaining stock requirements are met from the United 
States by priority transportation. 

In the posts, camps, and stations in the continental United States, the com- 
bination of the Army field stock control system and automatic data processing 
system, with its rapid communications, is making possible major reductions in 
the stocks authorized at post, camp, and station level. For example, to date 
it is estimated that the items authorized for stockage at post, camp, and station 
level have been reduced from 180,000 different items to 90,000 different items. 


HIGH-SPEED COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


The dollar amounts for high speed communications and electronic data proc- 
essing systems included in the 1958 estimates are: 


(a) High-speed communications, leasing of circuits and facilities_._c._._ $1, 500, 000 
(vb) Electronic data processing systems, depots___...------------ 920, 000 
SO Pane, On rp es meen men 1, 523, 000 

Neen ee nee e eee ene es aeonuobannnnann 270, 000 

I i em emmnme 4, 213, 000 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SUPPLIES ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. This committee certainly welcomes information of the 
type you have given us this morning. I am impressed with what is 
proposed here. I think it is a very great accomplishment when you 
are able, as you say, to reduce your normal order and shipping time 
from 120 to 60 days in a sustained operation. Then you say stocks 
authorized to be held for the Seventh Army have been reduced from 
400,000 to 40,000 items. That is one of the most significant things 
we have had in supply activities. 

On that abbreviated basis—if that is a proper term—it occurs to me 
you are more vulnerable to an atomic attack. Even if you have greater 
distribution, you have to keep these items moving, and a disruption 
of serious import could have a drastic effect upon your supply system. 
Is that correct ? 

General Van Waconen. It is correct, sir, but I would like to add this 
to it. Using the Seventh Army as an example, where we have a re- 
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duction from 400,000 to 40,000 items, the basis of selection of those 
40,000 items is that they will meet a major portion of our require- 
ments. For example, in the spare-parts field, it is estimated they will 
provide 85 percent of our needs, and the remaining stockage that is 
eliminated, which will be provided by special means in case of need, 
affects 15 percent. By this combination we eliminate the vulnerabil- 
ity to which you refer or reduce it, and we also provide on hand those 
essential items that will keep our equipment in condition. 

Mr. Stxes. Then may we assume that the Army has given mature 
and careful thought to this matter, and the Army is not concerned with 
the problems which I mentioned? By “not concerned” I mean the 
Army feels they can overcome the dangers? 

General Van Wagoner. Yes, sir. We have approached it with 
very great care, having in mind exactly the points that you have 
raised. 

SAVINGS THROUGH APPLICATION OF MASS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have any long-range estimates of the amounts 
to be saved by this operation ¢ 

General Van Wagoner. I would like to answer that question for 
the record, if I may. 

Mr. Stkxes. You may do that. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


LONG-RANGE ESTIMATES OF THE AMOUNTS TO BE SAVED BY MASS IN EvuROPE 


The currently estimated savings are based on the application of MASS to the 
support of our USAREUR forces. 

The reduction in the quantities of stocks on hand in depots for meeting the 
current peacetime operating requirements of the troops is $8.5 million. There 
is an additional reduction of $9.6 million in the pipeline. This represents a 
one-time reduction of $18.1 million in the level of operating stocks. An annual 
recurring expense of $1.8 million for storage and preservation of the $8.5 million 
of supplies being eliminated from the current peacetime level will be applied 
to the expansion of coverage necessary to support the revised equipment popula- 
tion resulting from changes in Army organization and structure. 

With the application of electronic data-processing equipment and electronic 
transmission of requirements and related data, the Army is able to expedite 
the supply, thereby reducing the range of items carried as a contingency in the 
oversea theater. The stocks released from oversea depots by this action are 
immediately available for redistribution to other worldwide requirements, or 
for disposition where retention is not economical. During the next 5 years the 
Army anticipates that approximately $100 million of such stocks carried in 
Europe will be released in this manner. 

Savings realized from reduction of the range of items are not immediately 
apparent, but. will be realized over the long term as stocks on hand in excess of 
economical retention quantities are redistributed or disposed of. The majority 
of these repair parts are stock-fund items. Savings resulting from redistribution 
will be reflected in the annual return of stock-fund cash to the Treasury. 

The Army did not achieve this improved supply service without cost. The 
electronic-communication system is more expensive than mail. Priority trans- 
portation for a greater segment of cargo has been an added expense. A signifi- 
eant saving as a result of project MASS is the return of military personnel to 
combat and combat-support units from depot operations. As of the present time, 
over 80 military personnel have been returned to combat and combat-support 
units through the establishment of the Seventh Army Stock Control Center 
which now performs the stock-control mission for all of the technical-service 
depots. The complete integration of automatic data-processing equipment into 
the operations of the Seventh Army Stock Control Center should eventually 
return additional people to combat and combat-support units from these oper- 
ations. The application of such equipment at the oversea supply agency, New 
York, and technical-service depots will further reduce personnel requirements. 
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PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srxzes. On page 2 of your statement under the heading “Pro- 
curement operations,” you refer to administering contracts valued at 
$14.9 billion. What is this activity ? 

General Van Wagoner. I would like to refer that question to Gen- 
eral Cassevant. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, General Cassevant. 

General CassrvanrT. Mr. Sikes, the $14.9 billion represents all the 
Army’s business, not merely the procurement of hardware. It includes 
construction and everything we need to keep a survey of what is going 
on. This is the total amount of contracting business the Army is 
administering 1 in its procurement offices. 

Mr. Srxes. What level do you anticipate it will reach in fiscal 1958 ? 
You can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 

The estimated value of contracts to be administered in fiscal year 1958 is 
$14,868,800,000. Contract administration covers the period from the placement 
to final settlement of a contract and includes such elements as revisions, amend- 
ments, preparation, and issue of engineering change orders, and processing 
payments. 

INSPECTION INTERCHANGE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Srxzs. Is inspection interchange agreements a new item this 
year ¢ 

General CassevAnt. This is something we have been doing for quite 
a few years. There are now only a very few plants where more than 
one service has an inspector. We have had a very successful pro- 


gram here, and the only time there is more than one service involved 
is where it is a new research and development item. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to prepare a complete statement for the 
record showing just how this operates and how it avoids duplication. 

General CassEvANT. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


INSPECTION INTERCHANGE AGREEMENTS 


Inspection interchange agreements have been in effect between the military 
departments and the services, bureaus and commands of these departments since 
March 1944. 

Basic policy and practice of the military departments is that procurement 
inspection at suppliers’ plants shall be conducted by a single military inspection 
activity. Such inspection by a single inspection activity is achieved by inter- 
change of inspection services within and among the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The military departments take positive action to eliminate 
multiple-inspection assignments. 

Pxceptions are granted for research and development contracts and production 
contracts which involve the maintenance or development of highly technical or 
unusual inspection skills. 

Negotiations to resolve a multiple-inspection assignment commence at the 
lowest echelon within the Army which has responsibility for a geographical area, 
rather than at the echelons actually operating in a contractor’s plant. Operating 
personnel whose jobs may be at stake are responsible only for reporting the facts 
of a duplication. Any failure to resolve a multiple assignment of inspection is 
referred up through channels with each echelon being held responsible for 
exhausting its resources prior to forwarding to higher authority. 

As of December 31, 1956, there were on record only eight plants in which the 
Army was involved in multiple-inspection assignments. Each of these eight cases 
are under investigation and negotiation for elimination of inspection duplication. 
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_ TENTATIVE AGREEMENTS FOR PRODUCTION IN NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. Stxes. What is the nature of the tentative agreements you 
would make with a member of private industry for the production of 
essential military items during a national emergency ? ’ 

General Cassrvant. This is really a matter where we solicit coopera- 
tion and where we cannot force anything, but we have throughout the 
services agreements or arrangements with manufacturers. ‘The Army 
has some 12,000; the Navy has some 5,800; the Air Force, 1,400; medi- 
cal 575; and the maritime people 457, a total of about 21,000. 

Here again we avoid duplication in that each service makes a survey 
and provides the information to the other services. The Army has 
some 40 individuals involved in this particular thing distributed 
around the country. They make surveys in their inspection areas to 
determine what is the capacity of a plant for a given item and how 
much is used for what service. In other words, they may find 80 per- 
cent of a plant’s capacity is being used by the Navy. That means there 
is 20-percent capacity that perhaps the Army needs. This information 
is made available to all the services. 


PRODUCTION BASE PLANNING 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to expand your statement on production 
base planning. particularly with regard to meeting the hazards of 
atomic war. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


Propuction Basg& PLANNING 


The mobilization production base is composed of four parts: Government- 
owned arsenals and manufacturing plants, Government-owned packages of tools 
and equipment, private facilities currently manufacturing military items, and 
private facilities capable of being converted from the production of commercial 
to military items during an emergency (the Army has some production equipment 
to be used to assist in the conversion of private industry). Planning in con- 
nection with the production base covers a number of different but related areas. 

Prior to the termination of current production, decisions must be made as to 
the disposition of Government-owned production facilities and equipment. 
Wornout, obsolete, or production equipment not needed for mobilization is dis- 
posed of. During the first half of fiscal year 1957 the Army disposed of 2,717 
major items of equipment. The facilities required for mobilization are laid 
away. This requires determination as to whether the production equipment 
should be removed to Government central storage sites or left at the site of the 
planned mobilization producer. Following layaway, plans are maintained for 
the mobilization reactivation of the laid-away facilities. 

As private industry is the principal source of wartime production, detailed 
planning is conducted with management. The goal of this planning is the 
accomplishment of tentative agreements on war production schedules between 
the Army and privately owned facilities. The agreements are not binding, but 
they constitute mutual understandings of what military items and the quantity 
of items that can be delivered during an emergency. 

Planning in even greater detail must be accomplished before additions are 
made to the production base. The base is reasonably adequate for the production 
of items of the type used in Korea. These items are being improved, and others 
are being developed to replace them. In such cases, existing production facili- 
ties are converted from the older item to the newer version or to the replacement. 
An example of this in the fiscal year 1958 budget is the programed conversion 
of production lines for the 81-millimeter mortar shell to the new 105-millimeter 
mortar shell. To minimize the effect of an atomic attack, the Army includes 
in its production planning for weapons of survival such protective measures as 
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dispersal of facilities, establishment of alternate facilities, protective construc- 
tion, and underground construction. In addition, selected materiel essential to 
survival is maintained in dispersed and protected areas. 


RESERVE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. You indicated the budget includes $65.9 million for 
maintenance of reserve industrial facilities. How does that compare 
with the last 2 fiscal years, 1956 and 1957 ? 

General Cassevant. I was going to cover that in my presentation, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. You can give the figures at this time. If you do not 
have them you can furnish them for the record. 

General Cassevent. We can furnish them for the record. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows:) 

In fiscal year 1956, $46.8 million was obligated and $62.9 million is estimated 
for fiscal year 1957. These funds are for the maintenance of idle industrial 
facilities needed for mobilization production. The increase in funds is due 


to the layaway of additional portions of the operating production base follow- 
ing the termination of procurement of certain items. 

















DEPOT CONVERSION PROGRAM 























Mr. Srxes. On page 5 you make the statement : 


We are making considerable progress in preparing to meet the demands 
of this kind of warfare— 
referring I believe to nuclear warfare. What are you doing to ensure 
this progress ? 

General Van Waconer. As General Magruder mentioned yesterday, 
the modification of the depot system from technical depots to general 
depots, dispersed in different areas to reduce the possible total de- 
struction of any given type of supply as a result of an atomic attack; 
the planning for and construction of depots; and related matters. 
We can expand that if you wish. 

Mr. Srxes. If you will. 

(Additional information as requested was furnished as follows :) 





DeEpot CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The Department of the Army has 10 general depots and is in the process of 
converting additional technical service branch depots to general depots. All 
general depots will be placed under the Quartermaster General. The consolida- 
tion of duplicating storage sections at existing general depots will result in 
economies in the field of care and preservation of supplies, box and crate shops, 
labor and equipment pools, and rebuild elements. In addition, administrative 
overhead will be minimized. As a result of these consolidations, the DA esti- 
mates that there will be an eventual reduction of $4 million from the annual cost 
of depot operations. About $2 million should be saved during fiscal year 1959, 
with a total annual cost reduction of $4 million to become effective in fiscal year 
1961. In addition, the Army plans to establish general depot complexes whereby 
depots adjacent to one another will be commanded by a parent depot. When 
this becomes fully operational, considerable economies are expected to be realized 
in the field of administrative overhead. 

The program for general depots is tied in with the program for dispersion of 
stocks. The costs of the dispersal program have not yet been determined, but 
they should not be large. Little, if any, bulk movement of stock is intended. 
Rather, it is intended that the readjustment will be made by drawing down on 
existing stocks by routine issue operations and establishing required stocks by 
delivery from current production. 
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CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES UNDERGROUND DEPOTS 


The Department of the Army has considered means to insure continued opera- 
tion of essential logistical facilities following an atomic attack. Particular study 
was devoted to utilization of underground storage space for critical items of 
supply. 

The Army concluded that existing limestone mines can be utilized for this pur- 
pose, and that their use is entirely feasible, practicable, and economical both as 
to initial cost of construction, maintenance, and operation. It is interesting to 
note that, at one site surveyed, an underground depot can be constructed for $9.10 
per square foot as compared to $11.20 per square foot for coventional surface 
type depots. The Army has had no experience in the operation of underground 
depots ; however, detailed studies indicate that there is little difference in the 
actual cost of operations between the surface- and underground-type depots. 


DISPERSION COSTS 


Mr. Stxes. I presume we must accept additional costs due to that 
dispersion ? 

Conaeal Van Waconer. That is definitely so. 

Mr. Stxes. You may expand on that answer also. 

(Additional informtaion as requested was furnished as follows:) 


DISPERSION Costs 


As. I indicated in describing the Army’s plan for utilizing underground depot 
facilities, transportation factors are essential considerations in our plans for 
dispersion of Army depot stocks. In addition to the underground depots, it is 
the policy of the Army to disperse our stocks within the present continental 
United States depot system. The plan will require the relocation of some critical 
material which is necessary for survival and for retaliation in event of attack 
on this country. The costs of this relocation have not been determined. ‘They 
will be held to the minimum by drawing down on existing stocks by routine issue 
eperations and establishing dispersed stocks by delivery from current produc- 
tion. Dispersion of stock for security is more costly due to additional transporta- 
tion cost from procurement sources to the storage sites and subsequently to the 
consumer. This increased cost must be considered in the light of an insurance 
premium for the protection of stocks to be dispersed. 


PROJECT MASS 


Mr. Sixes. The description of Project MASS is one of much in- 
terest to us. Give us a brief description of what MASS actually is. 
I know you covered it in your statement, but give me a brief descrip- 
tion at this point. 

General Van Waconer. I would like to ask Colonel Houser to 
answer that. 

Mr. Srxer. All right, Colonel Houser. 

Colonel Houser. Project MASS is a 2-year test of the feasibility of 
reducing repair parts stockage of the 7th Army in Europe to essential 
fast-moving items and supplying them direct from the United States. 
Project MASS is the first step of a modern Army supply system which 
will reduce stocking activities. 

Mr. Srxes. When was the test inaugurated ? 

Colonel Hovser. On July 2, 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. When will it be completed ? 

Colonel Houser. It is a 2-year test, to July 2, 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it working as well as was anticipated ? 

Colonel Houser. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Strxes. You are fully satisfied with it to date? 

Colonel Houser. Yes. 
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Mr. Srxezs. It is only being tested with the 7th Army ? 

Colonel Houser. As of April 1 the Project MASS concepts were 
extended to all the United States Army Europe forces for spare 
parts. 

Mr. Srxes. It is anticipated that it will be extended to other areas 
within the foreseeable future ? 

Colonel Houser. That is correct, sir. Project MASS concepts un- 
doubtedly will be extended to the Far East and other overseas com- 
mands in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the principal objectives of the system? 

Colonel Hovsrr. The principal objectives of the system are to 
reduce stockage in foreign areas to essential fast-moving items. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you gain simplification and a saving of money 
in this system ? 

Colonel Houser. We certainly gain simplification ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you gain any savings? 

Colonel Housrr. The savings that we foresee at the present time are 
primarily in a reduced pipeline and a reduced requirement for storage 
space overseas and a more efficient supply operation. 

Mr. Srxes. Saving is not a principal objective? 

Colonel Houser. No, sir. 

General Van Waconer. I think it is definitely one of the results, 
Mr. Chairman. For example, it will produce a substantial one-time 
saving. When the inventory in Europe is consumed, no procurement 
of replacement stocks is required, thereby producing cash in the stock 
fund. It is savings of this type which have enabled the Department of 
the Army to return some $1.4 billion to the Treasury through fiscal 
year 1957 with an additional estimated $300 million Soles generated 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. Since it has been in operation only a short time and on a 
test basis, I assume it is difficult to make an estimate of the savings 
at this time? 

Colonel Houser. In dollars and cents, that is correct. Of course 
it requires about the same number of repair parts. A dollars and cents 
saving results from reduced stockage and reduced handling and is 
rather difficult to estimate, sir. 


REDUCTION IN ORDER AND SHIPPING TIME 


Mr. Srxes. How did you reduce your order and shipping time from 

120 to 60 days? That is a phenomenal accomplishment. How did 
ou do it? 
Colonel Houser. We did that in several different ways. 

I should go back and finish the objectives of Project MASS. I 
had gotten through the objective of reducing stockage to fast-moving 
items. Such stocks are replenished as consumption occurs by normal 
transportation. The items which are not stocked in Europe, we feel, 
should be provided quicker. They are very often essential items. 
So, to those items we give priority handling and faster transportation. 

The saving in time is first caused by our use of data Transceivers, 
an IBM piece of electronic equipment, to electrically transmit requisi- 
tions from one point to another rather than using normal mail. Trans- 
ceivers are located in or near all forward and rear supply units. The 
requisition is placed in these Transceivers at the forward supply points 
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and transmitted to the Seventh Army, where it is checked to determine 
if the item is available and can be supplied from that point. If not, it 
is placed in another Transceiver al within a matter of minutes the 
requisition arrives in New York and, after a check for validity, it is 
transmitted by Transceiver again to a special depot which backs u 
the Seventh Army. These depots are all located on the east coast an 
in which we attempt to stock the same items as are required in the 
Seventh Army. 

Whereas under our normal system of operation we allowed 15 days 
for a depot to fill a requisition, since these depots are stocked with 
these items and there is no reason to extract, we now allow only 5 days 
to fill the requisition so, there is a 10-day saving. 

Most of our depots on the east coast are able to get supplies to the 
Brooklyn Army terminal in 48 hours. 

Some of the nonstocked items, if critical, are shipped by air from 
Dover, Del. Previously it took 10 or 15 days to get these items to the 
port of embarkation, and now they are received in 48 hours. The sav- 
ing in time in this area is running from 10 to 12 days. So, we have a 
saving in the requisition processing time and also a saving in the 
length of time in movement of items, resulting in a minimum of 60 
days reduction in reorder lead time. 

fr. Suxes. Whose idea was this? Did it come about through the 
efforts of any one person or agency ? 

Colonel Houser. I am sure that this idea originated within the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. I do not know the 
name of the individual who first conceived it. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a good job of thinking on somebody’s part. 


REDUCTION IN STOCKS 


Tell us how you are able to reduce your stocks held in the Seventh 
Army from 400,000 items to 40,000 items. 

Colonel Houser. Mr. Sikes, in Europe there were 400,000 line items 
backing up the Seventh Army. We start at a unit, an ordnance 
company, for example, which is backing up a regiment of Infantry, 
and based on their demand data, if they have a request for an item 
3 times within 180 days, they are permitted to stock that item. In 
the Seventh Army repair part depots, they are permitted to stock 
all items for which they have a demand of 3 within 180 days, and it 
has been determined that 40,000 line items will meet that requirement. 
As General Van Wagoner pointed out, these 40,000 line items will 
meet the requirements for the repair of 85 percent of their equipment. 

(Additional information is as follows :) 


Progect MASS RepvuctTion In ORDER AND SHIPPING TIME 


The normal order and shipping time to supply an item requisitioned by an 
oversea command is 120 days. This time is substantially reduced by the appli- 
cation of the modern Army supply system (MASS). 

P With this system we can reduce the time for supply of repair parts to 60 
ays by: 

(1) Using electrical accounting machines and transmitting supply data 
electronically. 

(2) Stocking in selected United States depots those fast-moving items required 
for support of the oversea command. 

(3) Streamlining the United States depot procedures, 

(4) Streamlining procedures for delivery to the customer. 
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For an item not stocked overseas the 60 days may be further shortened by 
priority handlnig of the requisition in the United States and the use of Marine 
Express, or air shipment when justified. 

The 60 days’ order and shipping time can be sustained under wartime condi- 
tions. Even with this reduced time we retain control over supply by editing 
the requisitions at all levels of command for accuracy and need. 

The basic objectives of this system are: 

(a) To insure that fast-moving items are made available for issue to the 
customer as needed. 

(b) To reduce stockage overseas to essential fast-moving items only. 

(c) To maintain overseas stocks of fast-moving items by use of normal 
transportation. 

(d) To use expedited means of transportation to supply the combat forces with 
those items not stocked overseas. 


Mr. Srxes. Very good. 


ARMY AVIATION DEPOT PROGRAM 


General, you referred briefly to the Army aviation depot program. 
I would like to have some more details showing how you are pregres- 
sing, the problems you are encountering, the estimated cost of ad- 
ministering the program, and so forth. 

General Van Waconer. General Yount is here if you would like 
him to answer the question. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, General Yount. 

General Yount. Last year I outlined the program for the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman. This is somewhat in the nature of a progress 
report to you. The overall scheme was to transfer responsibility for 
logistical support of Army aircraft from the Air Force to the Army. 
The date on which the major responsibilities were to be taken over 
by the Army was July 1, 1957. The final closing out of all responsi- 
bility by the Air Force was scheduled for July 1, 1958. At the pres- 
ent time we are on schedule. 

We have diverted items coming from procurement to Army gen- 
eral depots. There are four army general depots that have trans- 
portation sections in them: New Cumberland, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
and Sharpe. 

The tonnages presently in Army depots amount to 2,250 tons of 
supplies. The requisitions from overseas are now processed through 
Army channels, commencing October 1, last year. Engines, trans- 
missions, that type of thing, are being funneled through an Army 
general depot or an Army field maintenance shop and all that work 
is well in hand. 

The responsibility for the contracts for maintenance of Army 
aviation will be transferred as of July 1, 1957. In the past in the 
main the repair of items—that is, depot repair—has been “ contract 
rather than by the military services repairing. We are continuing 
that. As a matter of fact, it is a part of the directive approved by 
the Secretary, that the Army would either utilize commercial facil1- 
ties or cross servicing. Since it was in fact done in the major part by 
commercial facilities, it has presented no problems and we will actu- 
ally consummate the contracts and administer them after July 1, 
1957. 

So far as the personnel buildup is concerned, as of April 1 we 
have a total of 240 persons employed in our 4 depots. That in- 
creases to 288 at the beginning of the fiscal year and then progresses 
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increasingly during the year. Those are added expenses so far as the 
Army is concerned. However, it is not an added cost to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Army equities remaining in the Air Force 


depots are in the order of $125 million, so there is a sizable amount to 
be liquidated. Thirty-three million dollars of that is going into 
contractors’ facilities for repair and then will be shipped directly to 
Army facilities. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


The program is now supporting 4,286 aircraft, of which 2.494 are 
fixed wing and 1,792 rotary wing. That does increase during the 
fiscal year, however, with additional deliveries. 

The items to be maintained are in large proportion directly related 
to the flying hours program which amounts to about 1,600,000 hours. 
It involves the inspection and repair as needed of 1,697 aircraft, and 
the rebuilding of 6,419 major components. 

In the central stock control, which was one of the items pointed out 
in General Van Wagoner’s presentation, we have now installed a 
model 650 automatic data processing machine with a card record for 
supply control facilities. We are in the process of converting the 
machine to tape and expect to have it finished by July 1, 1957, so that 
we will have the entire aviation supply activities of the Army on the 
tape in St. Louis. Our requisitions will funnel into St. Louis and 
be channeled out to the four general depots. 

I think in summary I can report we have met all our schedules. In 
some areas we are ahead of time, and general progress is entirely 
satisfactory. 


LIQUIDATION OF PARTS BY ATTRITION 


Mr. Srxes. How can you accomplish the liquidation of parts in 
Air Force depots by attrition? Is the Army using those spare parts 
themselves or are they being used by the Air Force? 

General Yount. We are using them. In the Air Force depots there 
are certain code numbers which are Army-owned stocks and are merely 
maintained by the Air Force. Those items are being drawn down by 
consumption within the Army. The requisitions are routed to the 
Air Force depots that have the items so that we are attempting to 
pull down by attrition all the stockages they presently hold for Army 
account. The balance is to be transferred by January 1, 1958. How- 
ever, there have had to be some transfers in order to readjust stocks 
for the convenience of the Air Force, but aside from that we are doing 
it by actual issue to Army aviation units. 


RISK OF BREAKDOWN OF NEW EQUIPMENT IN ATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Srxes. General Van Wagoner, we are depending more and more 
on electronic data processing equipment and on the modern commu- 
nications systems in our supply program. Is it conceivable that atomic 
war would bring about a substantial breakdown in that type of system 
and that we would be left seriously crippled by virtue of having 
éliminated the old conventional system ? 

General Van Waconer. It is definitely a problem we had to face, 
Mr. Chairman, and we have faced it in the manner of having similar 
type machines with similar type methods of storing data located in 
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different locations... But even assuming that our main. information 
storage and its reproducing machinery were eliminated, you can in 
each case go’ back.to the basic depot and rebuild the data from the 
information that is stored at these separate depots. So we feel that 
we have either reduced or eliminated that risk. 


SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxzs. I think you might explain more in detail how you are 
accomplishing the full use of personnel and facilities of the other 
services under the single manager system. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


General Yount. I could touch on it from the standpoint of traffic 
management. Initially the services reported a total of some 1,300 
spaces, including about 110 military as performing worldwide traffic 
management. The budget which is being presented to you calls for 
893 civilians and 103 military in domestic traffic functions. There 
were 16 field installations. The Marines had 1, the Army 6, the Navy 5, 
and the Air Force 4, a total of 16. As of July 1 that will be reduced 
from 16 to 8. The 8 will function on a joint basis, 

As General Van Wagoner pointed out to you, these are scheduled 
for fiseal 1957. The military traffic management agency was acti- 
vated on July 1, 1956. We are required to be fully operational by July 
1, 1957. . Headquarters in Washington commenced operations Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, and two of the field offices on April 1. The personnel 
transferred to MTMA will be integrated for the Army account. We 
are effectuating the transfer of their records for the paying of these 
people presently. They will all be Army employees in the budget 
under consideration. 

The military personnel represent all four services so that we have, 
we believe, a good cross section of understanding so that we can as- 
sure the services that they will get no less consideration, they will get 
a full understanding of their traffic requirements, and will get better 
support. Previously many places had more than one service repre- 
sented in an area. So that represents a very definite saving. 

From the standpoint of industry it represents a forward step be- 
cause we are now dealing with only one policy, and even if there is a 
single policy in the Department of Defense, with four services inter- 
preting and applying it there were differences which industry from 
time to time pointed out. We think that is a forward step. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the new single manager system so set up that you 
feel confident there is insurance against duplication ? 

General Van Waconer. We do, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How are the expenses shared ? 

General Yount. In the case of traffic management, the problem is 
relatively simple. Actually the burden of all civilian hire is on the 
Army since they are all Army employees. The military are funded 
by the separate services. 

Payment for the service actually provided by the carriers is made 
by the using service. 

The requesting service gets a route order, which is the best and 
most economical route or that most nearly meeting the requirements 





of the service, and thereafter the dealings are entirely between the in- 
dustry and the using service to include payment. 


INTERSERVICE SUPPORTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. In the interservice supporting program is there a re- 
quirement for additional cataloging? 

General Van Wagoner. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will someone discuss the question of hazardous-duty 
pay later? 

General Van Waconer. General Yount is prepared. I take it this 
is the matter raised in connection with MSTS ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. You will discuss that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, when we talk about sea transportation. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley ? 


SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


Mr. Ritey. General Van Wagoner, I note that the Secretary of the 
Army has been designated as the single manager for subsistence, 
clothing and textiles, and traffic management. Does that mean that 
it is the overall responsibility of the Army to feed and clothe all men 
in the defense forces ¢ 

General Van Waconer. I would rather say, using subsistence and 
clothing as an example, that the single manager handles the whole- 
sale responsibility. Im other words, the separate services provide the 
requirements which are consolidated and procured by the single 
manager agency. To that extent we have the responsibility for the 
feeding and clothing of the separate services. 

Mr. Ruxy. The actual procurement and warehousing of food and 
clothing is the responsibility of the Army. Is that right? 

General Van Waconer. The actual procurement is the responsi- 
bility of the Army. 

I would like to ask Mr. Abersfeller to answer the question on 
storage. 

Mr. ApersreLLer. With regard to both of the items you mention, 
sir, the wholesale storage, that is the storage of wholesale stocks, is 
the responsibility of the Army. However, as single manager the 
Secretary of the Army can designate other service installations to 
service him, As an example, we are involved directly on clothing and 
textile materials. We are preparing a distribution pattern. That 
distribution pattern currently contemplates the use of an Air Force 
depot at Miraloma, Calif., and naval installations at Clearfield, Utah, 
and Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The Navy is responsible for the operation of their facilities, as is 
the Air Force responsible for the operation of their facilities. 

They will receive the stocks and they will ship them out based on 
the requisitions that are received and handled by those depots. 

Mr. Rizr. What responsibility do they have to the single man- 
ager ? 

“Mr. Apersretirr. Act as his agent. They will report to the single 
manager those things received and shipped from the installation. 

Mr. Ritry. You have the responsibility of delivering subsistence, 
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clothing, and textiles from your warehouses to the using service? Is 
that the responsibility of the Army ? 

Mr. Apersrecter. In those instances where the installation is an 
Army installation being used, yes, sir. We would oversee the other 
service in assuring that the shipments made from their depots were 
made on time. 

Mr. Ritey. Either you or your agent has to do that ? 

Mr. ApersFe.tuer. Precisely; that is right. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. I understand it the using service pays for its own sub- 
sistence, clothing, and so forth. What about the expense of the man- 
agement? Is that an expense which goes to the Army ? 

General Van Wagoner. The expense related to the wholesale activ- 
ity become a responsibility of the Army. 

Mr. Rizr. In other words, the overhead is borne by the Army where 
they are the managers? 

reneral Van Waconer. That is right. 

Mr. River. When they assign part of that to the Navy or to the 
Air Force in some location as their agent, does the Navy or the Air 
Force absorb that management expense ? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 

Mr. Riiey. Can you tell us the single manager assignments of the 
other services? 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. The Secretary of the Navy has 
been designated single manager for medical materiel, petroleum, and 
for ocean transportation. 

The Secretary of the Air Force has been designated as single man- 
ager for airlift services. 

Mr. Rixy. It seems to me as though the Army has most of the 
sweaty problems. 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Perhaps these duties are assigned to them because they 
do them well. 

General Van Waconer. We hope so, sir. 


PRODUCTION BASE PLANNING 


Mr. River. Your production base reserve is next. As I understand 
your statement you are placing in reserve all of those machines and 
in some cases mothballing those materiels in production lines which 
would be in use when you need them, but disposing of that machinery 
which is not in use any longer, has become obsolete, or is worn out or 
has passed its useful stage. Is that correct ? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ruy. You have been made the single manager for the most 
important procurement in the services, that is clothing and food and 
as such you have to be very careful to provide for production base in 
case of an emergency. Is that correct? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. I do not mean that you have the actual machinery, but 
you have your sources lined up for expansion if necessary ? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 
Mr. Ritey. I understand the Army also has the responsibility for 
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the acquiring of real estate and furnishing facilities for both them- 
selves and the Air Force. 

I believe the Navy handles that assignment for the Navy and the 
Marines. Is that correct? 

General Van Wagoner. That is correct. 

Mr.. Ruzzy. You have nothing to do with those facilities insofar 
as the Navy and the Marines are concerned. 

General Van Waconer. It would be an exception. 

Mr. Rizey. It would be an exchange of services, would it not? 

General Van Waconer. Something of an exceptional nature rather 
than as a routine matter. 

Mr. Ritzer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


SINGLE-MANAGER PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I have been impressed with the single manager program. 
Can you tell us for the record how this program compares with what 
was, recommended, for example, by the Hoover Commission in refer- 
ence to this same general area? I ask that question because I know 
that that problem will be raised when we take the bill to the floor of 
the House. Some will say that this system is not as effective, is not 
as economical, as what the Hoover Commission proposed. 

Can you tell us the difference between the two systems and why the 
Department of Defense undertook. this approach rather than the 
other ? 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


General Yount. From our standpoint, Mr. Ford, I think it is quite 
as effective as anything recommended by the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Forp. You are referring to what? 

General Yount. Traffic management specifically, the one which is 
in. my area of responsibility. It is not placed where the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended. They pro ak there be a director of trans- 
portation in the Department of Defense who would have full authority 
for directing traffic management. Under the organizational prin- 
ciples of the Department of Defense it was delegated to the Depart- 
ment of the Army and it is within the command chain of the Army. 

However, I do not think that in any way mitigates its effectiveness 
or hope of effectiveness. 

We are entirely on schedule insofar as accomplishing this is con- 
cerned. 

I believe there has been some criticism that it was not accomplished 
as quickly as it should have been done. I think that is a matter of 
judgment. I am perfectly satisfied with the performance of our 
people in getting this show on the road within 1 year because it in- 
volves a very great deal of integration. It involved, for instance, a 
careful analysis of the traffic patterns of all the services in locating 
the eight offices that would serve the military departments. 

It is not quite as simple as picking them by lot, so that all of that 
has taken time. But the reduction of personnel, and the improving 
service, certainly is entirely in accord, I believe, with the best hopes 
and the added element of practicability in timeliness as anything pro- 
posed in the Hoover Commission reports. 
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Mr. Forp. You have been talking about the transportation aspects? 
General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Exclusively ? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS IN SINGLE MANAGER AREA 


Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record what the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended in this area laid out in detail ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. a Following that could we have what this program en- 
visages 

Then might we have in detail, and I know you have given us some 
of the facts and perhaps all of them thus far, showing what the total 
personnel was under the old system, what the total personnel will be 
under the current single manager program, show the reductions and 
savings in salary costs, the savings in spaces for the personnel involved. 
Show anything which provides for the record that you have saved 
money and you have naturally reduced personnel. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You can indicate, also, the benefits which would accrue 
to industry. You have pointed them out generally. If you can point 
out how the various services get better service under this program 
I think that would be beneficial. 

General Yount. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have a concrete example of how this 
program benefits the Department of Defense, industry, and the tax- 


payer. 
General Yount. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Foop AND CLOTHING 


The report on the Commission or Organization of the executive branch of the 
Government (Hoover Commission), A Report to the Congress, dated April 25, 
1955, on the subject of food and clothing in the Government, recommended : 

(a) In the case of food: That the Secretary of Defense designate some central 
agency, to— 

(1) Make food purchases for the services upon their stated requirements 
subject to check by the Secretary of Defense; 

(2) Make all food purchases on the basis of “notice of intent to purchase 
and negotiated contracts” as is now done in connection with perishable food 
subject to periodic examination and report by the Comptroller General ; 

(3) Establish and maintain central inventory records; 

(4) Consolidate and have charge of all warehouses or food depots, both 
dry and refrigerated ; 

(5) Be responsible for supplying food to bases of all services as the 
services may designate; 

(6) Undertake all inspection except that made by the services upon 
receipt of supplies at the bases; 

(7) Establish a uniform ration for all services with exceptions for special 
services and climates ; 

(8) Set up master menus with the cooperation of the services ; 

(9) Improve further the service facilities at the mess level; 

(10) Establish systematic training for such service at the mess level. 

(b) In the case of clothing: That the Secretary of Defense designate some 
central agency to— 

(1) Make all clothing purchases for the armed services upon their stated 
requirements, subject to check by the Secretary of Defense; 
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(2) Make all purchases of clothing on the basis “of notice of intent to 
purchase and negotiated contract” subject to periodic examination and report 

.. by the Comptroller General ; 

(8) Establish and maintain central inventory records; 

(4) Consolidate and have charge of all warehouses and depots for the 
storage of clothing; 

(5) Be responsible for supplying all clothing to such bases of the armed 
services as the services may designate; 

(6) Undertake all inspection except that made by the armed services 
upon receipt of supplies at the bases; 

(7) Standardize clothing to the extent practicable; 

(8) Standardize the allowance for clothing; 

(9) Direct all research into improved materials and methods in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the armed services; and 

(10) Devise a system of training for personnel in clothing supply. 

The Department of Defense followed these recommendations in DOD Directives 
5160.11 and 5160.15, which designated the Secretary of the Army as the single 
manager and directed him to establish central agencies for food and clothing. 
The Military Subsistence Supply Agency and the Military Clothing and Textile 
Supply Agency were established effective July 1, 1956, in eecordance with the 
above DOD directives. There is no material difference between the Hoover 
Commission recommendations on food and clothing and the single manager 
concept. 

The benefits accruing as a result of the establishment of the food and clothing 
agencies are as follows: 

(a) More efficient distribution system ; 

(b) More economical procurement action ; 

(c) Considerable reduction in the number of times materiel is handled, 
affecting depot operating costs and transportation expense ; 

(ad) Reduction through standardization of items; 

(e) Reduction in the use of catalogs and other publications, 

.The costs (including personnel) of supplying food and clothing, are not 
separately identifiable because the budgetary and accounting systems employed 
in the Department of Defense were based on functional organizations responsible 
for many other commodities. Thus, a precise determination of savings is not 
possible . Since the Army is accruing additional costs through additional re- 
sponsibilities, net savings will accrue to the Department of Defense. The Depart- 
ment of the Army is developing separate costs systems for supplying food and 
clothing under the single manager assignments. From this point forward, it 
will be possible to state the costs involved by all services in the operation of the 
single manager assignments. 


Srncte MANAGER MiritTAry TRAFFIC 


The Hoover Commission recommendation for improved traffic management 
in the Department of Defense was: 

“That the Secretary of Defense establish a Director of Transportation having 
no responsibilities except those pertaining to traffic and transportation. He 
should have all necessary authority to direct the traffic-management activities, 
passenger and freight, in all the military services, including the coordination and 
consolidation of functions and facilities, to the extent that his Office determines 
it to be necessary and practicable. He should report to and be subject only to 
the overriding authority of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics” (recommendation 14, p. 63). 

The Department of Defense approach has been the establishment of a military 
traffic management agency for the Department of Defense. On May 1, 1956, the 
Secretary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Army as the single manager 
for traffic management within the United States. The Military Traffic Manage- 
mane Agency was organized to consolidate traffic-management activities for the 
Defense Establishment subject to Department of Defense guidance, policies, and 
programs. In this fashion, traffic-management responsibilities were consvlidated 
as recommended in the Hoover Commission report, with the significant diiference 
that policy responsibilities remained at DOD level while operating responsibilities 
rested with a military department. 

On July 1, 1956, Military Traftic Management Agency was established as an 
Army activity to consist of a headquarters in Washington, 5 regional offices, and 
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3 branch offices replacing a total of 16 former departmental field offices. The 
Agency Washington headquarters became operational on October 1, 1956. The 
regional offices were activated April 1, 1957, to become fully operational as per- 
sonnel and facilities become available under the provisions of applicable laws 
and personnel regulations. 

Generally, Military Traffic Management Agency is responsible for the direction, 
control, and supervision of all functions incident to the effective and economical 
procurement and use of freight and passenger transportation service from 
commercial firms for the movement of military traffic between points within the 
United States. Centralized direction and control of traffic management and 
related services at the Agency headquarters has been balanced against -de- 
centralized traffic operations and services at the Agency field offices and local 
installations of the military departments. The Agency has also been assigned 
the responsibility of planning for conditions of national emergency. 

The benefits accruing as a result of the Military Traffiic Management Agency 
are as follows: 

(a) To Department of Defense agencies: 

1. Provides 1 set of traffic-management regulations for use by the 4 services, 

2. Provides a single source for statement of traffic-management policy. 

8. Assures uniform practical training for military personnel to fit them for 
traffic-management assignments. 

4. Provides effective plans to assure efficient use and contro] of commercial- 
transportation resources utilized by the military. 

5. Eliminates duplication and overlapping of effort between and among military 
services. 

6. Standardizes procedures for furnishing traffic-management assistance to 
single-manager procurement agencies and the military departments. 

7. Reduces number of field offices to be supported with manpower, office space, 
communications, and other services. 

8. Relieves the Department of Defense of certain traffic-management activities. 

(b) To other governmental agencies: 

1. Provides single source of information regarding military traffic-manage- 
ment functions and policies. 

2. Establishes a focal point for the coordination of planning activities between 
the military users and civilian regulatory authorities. 

(c) To industry: 

1. Provides a central source of contact for commercial carriers in dealing with 
the military. 

2. Insures more equitable distribution of transportation resources during 
critical periods. 

3. Reduces number of military traffic-management field offices, resulting. in 
fewer contacts to be maintained by commercial carriers. 

4. Reduces demands upon carriers for tariffs for use of military routing offices. 

(d@) Financial: 

It is expected that the largest gain to the Department of Defense financially 
will accrue from savings resulting from improved traffic management through- 
out the Department of Defense. We are extremely hopeful that savings can also 
be effected in personnel funds, personnel spaces, and elimination of duplicate 
facilities and services. Limited experience to date does not yet provide an 
adequate basis for the determination of probable savings. 

Certain savings in personnel spaces and funds can be identified at this time. 
For example, as was previously testified, approximately 1,300 personnel; imeiud- 
ing 110 military, were initially reported by the 3 services as being engaged in 
worldwide traffic-management functions (exclusive of local installation manage- 
ment). This was subsequently revised by the services to 1,174 spaces, including 
79 military. Of this amount, for planning purposes, 893 civilian spaces were 
budgeted for Military Traffic Management Agency activities in fiscal year 1958, 
along with 103 military. These personnel will perform domestic traffic-manage- 
ment functions only, certain personnel being retained by the separate depart- 
ments for overseas traffic functions and for service functions not under ecogni- 
zance of the Agency. 

A complete summary cannot be given at this time as to disposition of personne! 
within the three departments, since reorganizations and redistribution of per- 
sonnel are not complete. Within the Army, however, some savings are assured, 
since personnel plans are nearly complete. Civilian personnel spaces and savings 
within the Army are summarized below: 








Number 


Initially reported 
Transferred to MTMA 


Balance 
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Savings 


CHAMBER OF ComMERCE CriTIcIsM OF BUDGET 


General Lawton. You will recall that this question was raised in 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, this criticism of the budget. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly do. 

General Lawron. We have furnished information relating to our 
particular areas to the Department of, Defense, and I understand the 
Department of Defense will make a complete reply to the comnuittee 
on ‘the United States Chamber of Commerce report. I know that 
was one of the subjects that they had planned to cover. If it would 
answer your purpose, we could do it for the portion that pertains to 
the Army and the overall problem could be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Ruey. I agree with Mr. Ford. We should have that report, 
insofar as it pertains to the Army, in our hearing. Then if the De- 
fense Department wants to issue an overall statement it can be done, 
but we need to have it for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you, Mr. Riley, because we deal with this 
volume. Sometimes we cannot find data and material in the Defense 
Department volume. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Department of the Army comments on testimony of Mr. Perry M. 
Shoemaker for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States be- 
fore the Defense Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the fiscal year 1958 budget for the Department of Defense 
Military functions, March 22, 1957. 

(Prepared by Office, Director of Army Budget, April 3, 1957) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
April 3, 1957. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


Subject: Testimony of Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States before the Defense Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee on the fiscal year 
1958 budget for the Department of Defense—Military functions. 

The Department of the Army has reviewed the testimony of Mr. 

Perry M. Shoemaker before the House Appropriations Defense Sub- 

committee as relating to Department of the Army activities. The 
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following comments are submitted in compliance with your memo- 
randum of March 28, 1957. 

The Department of the Army finds it very difficult to determine the 
basis for Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendations that the Department of 
the Army fiscal year 1958 fund request be substantially reduced. It 
would appear from his testimony that the recommendations are based 
more on generalities than on specifics. Mr. Shoemaker quotes a num- 
ber of investigations and reports made by various committees and 
individuals since World War II and up to the current date. He 
speaks of “wasteful and inefficient management of business opera- 
tions”; “wasteful operations growing out of lack of integration of 
supply activities of the military departments”; abuses of overpro- 
curement, duplication, waste, inadequate inventory control, storage 
of huge surpluses, much of which is obsolete.” There are many simi- 
lar quotations and he concludes that “the Department’s record clearly 
shows that there has been no effective improvement in the business 
operations of the Department of Defense.” 

The Department of the Army does not agree that the general con- 
ditions outlined in Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony exist today. The 
Army has made great strides in improving the management of its 
operations, particularly during the past 5 years. Financial inven- 
tory accounting has been established and the Army has a much better 
control over inventories than ever existed in the past. Inventories 
under the “Army stock fund” have been reduced and $1.4 billion re- 
turned or in process of being returned to the Treasury. Financial 
and accounting transactions have been integrated into a single system. 
The stock fund and industrial fund concepts have been progressively 
established where feasible throughout the Army. Other concepts of 
financial management have or are being established at every level of 
command. The Army adopted a large number of management-im- 
provement programs which are resulting in both small and large 
economies and improvements. We believe the management programs 
of the Army are at least equal to or ahead of most large commercial 
concerns. ‘The Shoemaker testimony gives the impression no actions 
were taken to accept and implement the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission report. As an example, 15 of the 25 recommen- 
dations for budgeting and accounting are being or have been imple- 
mented. 

The Army recognizes the incentive and purpose of Mr. Shoemaker’s 
testimony. It is apparent that Mr. Shoemaker did not have the ad- 
vantage of being oriented in the revolutionary changes that have taken 
place, or are now taking place within the Army. While he does 
mention the Nike program, there is nothing which would indicate 
that he had an understanding of the Army’s surface-to-air missile 
program, the major changes in. the Army’s Reserve component pro- 
gram, the reorganization of the combat divisions, and the purpose of 
the Army’s aviation program. The Department of the Army believes 
that if Mr. Shoemaker had the benefit of the Army’s budget justifica- 
tion submission to the Congress, and had conducted the same type of 
review as is conducted by the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Army, his conclusions would be entirely different. 

Great emphasis is placed on the necessity for centralization of activi- 
ties both within the Department of Defense and within the Depart- 
ment of the Army. This is a problem which has been the subject of 
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many studies and the subject of considerable controversy. It appears 
to the Army that there is an optimum limit to the size of any organi- 
zation, and by further consolidating organizations which are already 
possibly too large, current difficulties would only be compounded. 
This principle is followed in industry. For example, the large auto- 
mobile corporations and many others have a number of separate divis- 
ions operating more or less independently. The official Army position 
on this matter was submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
in a memorandum of January 27, 1956, subject: “H. R. 7316 and 
S. 2538, bills to establish a Defense Supply and Service Administra- 
tion as a Department in the Department of Defense.” Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s criticism of “single manager” concept is not timely in that 
the procedures are relatively new and have not had an adequate chance 
to prove their worth. The 7 Army technical services are essentially 
7 different professions. Each service has responsibility for a major 
specialized segment of the total support of the Army. The technical 
services are integrated under one controlling commander and staff— 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics (DCSLOG). Together the 7 
technical services and DCSLOG compose the heart of the Army logis- 
tical system. Their organization and methods of operation are com- 
patible. However, it is recognized that each technical service has a 
principal mission which is reasonably distinct from all others. 

It is difficult to understand the basis of the specific fund reductions 
recommended by Mr. Shoemaker. It is not clear whether or not he 
recommended a reduction in the Army’s military strength when he 
stated: “On the other hand, the proposed modest reduction in this 
item (tactical forces) would be but a small start toward recognizing 
the effect of modern weapons on the quantity of ground forces.” 
[Italic added.] Again, in the “Military personnel, Army” appro- 
priation recommended reduction, he indicates “that 12 percent of the 
$3.2 billion to be spent for support and related activities reasonably 
can be saved without affecting our combat strength.” The latter state- 
ment was made after a long discussion of the use of military per- 
sonnel in administrative and supply activities. The fact that such 
personnel are required in time of war apparently is not recognized. 
It is not clear to the Army whether Mr. Shoemaker’s fund reductions 
were based on strength reductions or not. 

The testimony infers large increases in Army activities over fiscal 
year 1957 whereas, as a matter of fact, the funds being requested by 
the Department of the Army in total amount is in actuality less than 
that programed for fiscal year 1957. Since no mention was made 
it must be assumed that no consideration was given for the Army 
assuming responsibility for financing activities which were financed 
by other than Army appropriations in previous fiscal years. For 
example, funds for the civil-service retirement in the Army’s fiscal 
year 1958 request, in effect, amount to a transfer of financing of over 
$85 million to the Army from the appropriations of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Other congressional legislation has 
increased the Army’s need for funds in fiscal year 1958 without a 
corresponding increase in the Army’s programs. The Army’s fiscal 
year 1958 request: for funds do not include provision for wage or price 
increases, and unless the current cost of lixing index as reported 
monthly by the Department of Labor is reversed, it is apparent the 
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actual purchasing power of funds requested will be substantially 
reduced. ‘The Army considers it will find it extremely difficult to 
support its fiscal year 1958 activities with the funds requested in the 
President’s budget. 

In summary, the Army believes Mr. Shoemaker’s recommenda- 
tions were made without the benefit of the facts available to the De- 
partment of the Army and Department of Defense, and that the 
Army can and will adequately justify its fund requirements con- 
tained in the President’s budget. 

The following enclosures outlining in more detail the Army’s posi- 
tion and comments on Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony are submitted 
herewith: 

Tab A. Management within the Army 
Tab. B. Operation and maintenance, Army with nine enclosures 

. List of $315 million increases fiscal year 58 

. Program 2000 

. Program 2100 

. Program 2200 

. Program 2300 

. Program 2400 

. Program 2500 

. Program 2600 

. Program 2700 
Tab C. Military personnel, Army 
Tab D. Research and development 
Tab E. Promotion of rifle practice 
Tab F. Detailed comments logistic problems with six enclosures 

1. Missions of the Army technical services. 

. Competition with private enterprise. 

. Controls over basic requirements. 

. Medical activities. 

. Central supply activities. 

. Military construction. 

Grorce H. Ropericr, 


Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Management). 


Tas A. MANAGEMENT WITHIN THE ARMY 


Since World War IT and the enactment of the National Security Act 
of 1947, the Army has been increasingly alert to the necessity of 
improving its management and is continuing its exploration and 
development of improved systems to accomplish this task. 

Of the 25 recommendations of the Hoover Commission Report for 
Budget and Accounting, 6 were not applicable, 4 were unacceptable 
and 15 are being or have been implemented within the guidelines 
previously set forth by Department of Defense. 

Improvements in financial management are being made in the 
Army, the logical outgrowth of which is the cost of performance 
budget contemplated in recommendation 6 of the Hoover Commission 
Report for Budget and Accounting. The result of the implementa- 
tion of the cost of performance budget for operations under the “Oper- 
ations and maintenance” appropriation is the blending together of 
the Army programing system, the performance analysis and man- 
power control system, and the financial management system. This 
blending of management systems is referred to as the Army command 
management system and is scheduled for complete implementation 
throughout the Army Establishment by fiscal year 1960. 
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In addition to the above actions having basis in the Hoover Com- 
mission reports, the Army is continuing its efforts toward management 
improvement in day-to-day activity by such things as development of 
a system for the detection and elimination of marginal activities; 
conducting a detailed study of class I installations to determine the 
most effective organization, functional distribution and operating pro- 
cedures; conducting studies and developing systems for the utiliza- 
tion of automatic data processing equipment; and development of 
improved reporting procedures to provide more effective flow of 
information necessary to adequate control and review of the Army’s 
activity. 


Tas B. Operation AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Comments on testimony of Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker before the House 
Appropriations Committee relative to the operation and maimte- 
nance, Army, appropriations for fiscal year 1958 

1. As with other testimony of Mr. Shoemaker, his testimony with 
regard to the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958 appears to be based on three general premises: 

(a) The alleged wastes, inefficiencies, duplication of business activi- 
ties, and other practices which the various Hoover Commissions and 
other investigations have found within the Army Establishment. 

(b) The alleged economies attributable to integrated supply activi- 
ties and, concomitantly, the lack of economy in single service, joint, 
or coordinated supply activities. 

(c) The allegation that the Army has not justified increases in the 
fiscal year 1958 budget estimates over estimated expenditures in fiscal 
year 1957. In this connection and from references in Mr. Shoemaker’s 
testimony to page numbers in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates of 
the Department of Defense, it is evident that his use of the word 
“expenditures” refers instead to direct obligations. 

2. (a). For the purposes of brevity no attempt will be made to dis- 
cuss the first two of the above premises in detail. Suffice it to say 
that the Hoover Commission and other investigative agencies since 
World War IT have found areas in which, since these investigations, 
administrative and management achievements of the Department of 
Defense have resulted in economies. Such past findings which were 
not themselves conclusively or authoritatively substantiated cannot 
now, however, be used as the basis of applying arbitrary reductions 
to the fiscal year 1958 estimates in a manner which, from the context 
‘of Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony, would otherwise be interpreted as 
specific reductions arrived at through the process of objective analysis. 
With regard to integrated supply activities there is no documentation 
to substantiate overall savings to the taxpayer. In effect, this facet 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony can be interpreted as a recommendation 
for a service of supply serving not only the entire Defense Establish- 
ment but also the Federal Government. The many factors bearing 
on this concept are not restricted to the area of financial management. 
In this regard, however, savings to the taxpayer are not apparent. 
On the contrary, it appears that the very magnitude of the task pre- 
sages economies through decentralized operations just as is done in 
civilian enterprises which through their size have passed the point 
of diminishing economies through vertical centralization. 
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(6) With regard to the third premise; i. e., the Army has not justi- 
fied the increase in “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation 
from $3,139 million in fiscal year 1957 to $3,400 million in fiscal year 
1958, it is emphasized that such justification was not and is not yet 
available to Mr. Shoemaker. This justification will be made during 
the detailed hearings before the Congress. The “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army” estimate for fiscal year 1958 is actually $227 million 
rather than the apparent $261 million greater than for fiscal year 
1957, This is due to the fact that $34 million in deutschemark support 
for the period May 6-June 30, 1957, does not appear in the fiscal year 
1957 column of the fiscal year 1958 estimate. Offsetting this increase 
of $227 million is a list of mandatory major item increases totaling 
$315 million as shown at enclosure 1. In many of these items—such 
as civil-service retirement, maintenance of aircraft and pilot training, 
Dependent Medicare, Korean utilities and similar activities—the Army 
has little or no control, and in some instances these items are merely 
transfers of responsibility from other services’ or agencies’ appropria- 
tions. It is emphasized that these items are aggregate appropriation 
estimates and do not appear as such in any single program. 

3. Although, as indicated in paragraph 2 (a), above, reductions 
recommended by Mr. Shoemaker are neither specific nor the result 
of objective analysis, a brief discussion of Mr. Shoemaker’s recom- 
mendations as they pertain to each of the respective budget programs 
of the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation is attached 
at enclosures 2 to 9. 

4. The Department of the Army is fully cognizant of both the neces- 
sity for and desirability of holding Federal expenditures to the mini- 
mum consistent with essential requirements. In the practice of this 
awareness the Department of the Army Budget Advisory Committee, 
through the application of detailed and critical analysis reduced the 
aggregate field requests in the “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
appropriation for fiscal year 1958 from $4,007 million to $3,853 million. 
Due to further guidance relative to authorized end strengths, this 
estimate was later reduced to $3,678 million for presentation to OSD- 
BOB. The OSD-BOB reduction of $278 million to $3,400 million, 
the mandatory increases of $315 million together with the $241 million 
of nonreimbursable support this appropriation finances for other 
agencies indicate that the fiscal year 1958 “Operation and maintenance, 
Army” estimate of $3,400 is extremely austere and will be gravely 
effected by further reduction. The Department of the Army is con- 
nee aes this estimate can be adequately and competently defended 
in detail. 
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Major increases in “Operation and maintenance, Army’ fiscal year 1958 estimates 
over fiscal year 1957 


Civil-service retirement benefits 

Transfer from Air Force to Army of responsibility for depot maintenance of 
Army aircraft and training of Army pilots 

Increase in joint projects for DOD 

Dependent Medicare in civilian hospitals 

Increase active Army support of Army Reserves 

Active Army support of increased number of 6-month trainees 

MSTS rate increases 

Rail-freight rate increase 

Division reorganization 

Nike facilities support increase 

Korean utilities (formerly furnished without charge) 

Housing rentals at antiaircraft sites 

Missile spare parts and rebuild 

Transfer of master planning from MCA to Operation and maintenance 

Communications equipment and service 

Training aids 


ENCLOSURE 2 
PROGRAM 2000—TACTICAL FORCES 


1. Army request for fiscal year 1958 $803, 200, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 


Reduction 


2. In his testimony before the House Appropriations Committee 
on March 22, 1957, Mr. Shoemaker stated in connection with “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army” program 2000: “We have recom- 
mended a cut in this activity from $803,200,000 to $800 million, a 
reduction of $3,200,000. * * * The proposed modest reduction in 
this item would seem to be but a small start toward recognizing the 
oe * modern weapons on the quantity of ground forces.” [Italie 
added. 

3. From the above statement it appears that Mr. Shoemaker has 
not based his recommended reduction on an objective analysis of the 
ree for direct support of all tactical forces of the Army, 
and, lacking this objective analysis, has merely recommended as a 
reduction the $3,200,000 obtained by rounding off the fiscal year 1958 
estimate to the nearest hundred of million dollars. 

4. (a) The Department of the Army estimate of $803,200,000 is 
based on a balanced program of direct support for the tactical forces 
of a 1-million-man Army. This support includes activities such as 
eight basic training centers which will have an increased workload 
in fiscal year 1958 due to more active response to the Reserve Forces 
Act; field exercises, troop and user tests which become increasingly 
necessary and significant as the Army receives new weapons and 
equipment and develops the organization and doctrine to obtain the 
maximum benefit from this newly obtained material asset; and other 
activities such as the Combat Developments Experimentation Center, 
lease of circuits for antiaircraft defense of the United States, and 


similar essential support activities leading to progressive improve- 
ment in management of support activities. 
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(6) This program finances all of the direct support of all Army 
tactical forces, including those deployed in oversea theaters. 

5. The Army’s fiscal year 1958 requirement of $803,200,000 is 
approximately $4 million above the fiscal year 1957 program of $799,- 
$81,000. This added amount will cover increased costs only to a 
minor degree; included are large reserve force training loads, civil 
service retirement, expansion of AA program, division reorganiza- 
tion, organization of Army missile units, and many others. 

6. Mr. Shoemaker has inferred that the effect of modern weapons 
will be to reduce the overall requirement for ground forces and implies 
that his recommended reduction of $3,200,000 can be absorbed in this 
manner. The Army is cognizant of the effect of modern weapons in 
relation to strengths. In fact, the beginning strength of 1,108,300 
in fiscal year 1956 will be reduced to 1 million beginning fiscal year 
1958. It is not clear whether Mr. Shoemaker proposes a further cut 
in military strength. 


ENCLOSURE 3 


PROGRAM 2100-—~TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


1. Army request for fiecal year 100Bis.ii00.0................-.. $247, 300, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 


Reduction 58, 795, 000 


2. (a) Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $58,795,000 is 
based on his stated opinion that this program can be reduced to the 
1956 “level of expenditures” which he has apparently considered to be 
the fiscal year 1956 obligations of $188,505,244 as shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. for fiscal year 1958. 

(6) Mr. Shoemaker states that the chamber of commerce is con- 
vinced that savings—presumably $58,795,000—in the Department of 
the Army’s training activities financed under this program can be 
achieved through: “(1) Eliminating the need for many of these tech- 
nical and administrative training schools for business-type activities 
by adopting Hoover Commission recommendations for improving per- 
sonnel management; (2) greater standardization of courses of instruc- 
tion and coordination between the military services; and (3) eliminat- 
ing duplication of courses and facilities among the military services.” 

3. (a) The Department of the Army is not able to corollate the 
factors on which Mr. Shoemaker has recommended a reduction of 
$58,795,000 in this program with the scope and magnitude of the 
requirements for and benefits of the training activities this program 
finances. These include the combat arms schools, the Command and 
General Staff College, the Army War College, the United States 
Military Academy, and other training activities and publications, in 
addition to the technical and administrative service schools with 
which Mr. Shoemaker seems to be principally concerned. In this 
connection and since Mr. Shoemaker refers to the Hoover Commission 
to substantiate his recommended reduction, it appears that his recom- 
mendation is directly contrary to the recommendation on page 67 
of the Hoover Commission report which states: “The training, devel- 
opment, and assignment of support managers and technicians—mili- 
tary and civilian—should be governed by comparable policies within 
each department. Development programs should include training in 
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business and industrial organizations and in educational institutions, 
as well as training within the Department of Defense.” __ 

(5) It is further emphasized that the operation and maintenance, 
Army, program 2100 does finance tuition costs at civilian institutions 
which, by inference, appears to be wholly in accord with Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommendations. 

4. Since World War II the Department of Army school system has 
received progressive commendation from recognized leaders in the 
field of education. The Department of the Army consistently and 
continuously solicits and encourages recognized and authoritative 
civilian educational leaders to improve the Army school system. At 
the present time this system has progressed to the point that civilian 
institutions are studying the Army school system as a model for use 
in the civilian industry. The Department of the Army is justly proud 
of this fact and is of the considered opinion that, to absorb Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommended reduction of $58,795,000, would seriously impair 
this condition. 

5. The Army’s fiscal year 1958 requirement of $247,300,000 com- 
pares with the fiscal year 1957 program of $216,398,000, or an increase 
of approximately $31 million to cover the following new items priced 
at approximately $54 million : 

(a) Support an increased student load of approximately 10,000 
student-years in Army service schools due to an increased number of 
Reserve Forces Act personnel and to support modernization of the 
Army. 

(By Training pilots for the Army aviation program. (This was a 
responsibility of the Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 1957.) 
c) Contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

(d) Increased requirement for training aids. 

6. The above items of $54 million are merely illustrative of major 
increases in this program over fiscal year 1957 and in no sense do they 
represent an attempt to defend the total program request of $247,- 
300,000. This will be done during the detailed hearings before the 
Congress. They do, however, clearly indicate that the Department of 
the Army will not be able to support such activities as the Reserve 
Forces Act, modernization of the Army, placing trained National 
Guard personnel on operational Nike sites and similar highly impor- 
tant elements of the Army’s role in national defense if Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommended reduction of $58,795,000 should be sustained. 

7. The funds required for pilot training and civil service retirement 
are not program increases but merely reflect the transfer of responsi- 
bility from other Government agencies to Department of the Army. 
The major program increase, training of Reserve component person- 
nel, is the direct result of the Reserve Forces Act, 1955. It is apparent 
Mr. Shoemaker did not have these facts available for his consideration. 


ENCLOSURE 4 
PROGRAM 2200—CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


1. Army request for fiscal year 195 $1, 047, 600, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 983, 904, 000 


Reduction 63, 696, 000 
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2. Although Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $983,- 
904,000 appears to be the result of a detailed and objective analysis, 
his reduction is actually a recommendation that the fiscal year 1958 
estimate be reduced to the estimated fiscal year 1957 obligations. In 
recommending a reduction of $63,696,000 in this program Mr. Shoe- 
maker states that: 

(a) It is inconceivable that justification could exist for an increase in this 
activity in which there exists such broad areas for savings by improved planning 
and management. 

(b) Any attempt to convey the idea that procurement is centralized in the 
Army is misleading. On the contrary, procurement is spread among seven 
technical services * * *, 

3. The basic reasons for the increase in this program in fiscal year 
1958 over fiscal year 1957 have apparently been overlooked by Mr. 
Shoemaker, or were not immediately evident to him. Examples of 
the reasons for the increase are : 

(a) Increased rail and ocean freight rates which are fixed by the 
transportation industry. 

(6) Inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 estimates approximately $22 
million for the civil service retirement fund. 

(c) Transfer of air depot responsibility from Air Force to Army 
(formerly budgeted by Air Force). 

(d) Assumption of single-manager assignments by Army (formerly 
budgeted by all three services). 

(e) Wage increases in Germany, Korea, and Japan. 

(f) Maintenance of larger numbers of production facilities on 
reserve standby basis. 

(g) Increased port operations costs. 

(h) Costs of nonrecurring classified projects. 

(4) The initial increment of a controlled humidity program. 

4. It is specifically pointed up that the increases reflected by the 
above types of costs are offset by reductions in workload generated by 
the receipt, storage, and issue function of the technical services 
depots. 

5. The Army recognizes that the central supply activity is an area 
in which savings may be generated by improved planning and man- 
agement, and constant improvements are being made. The depot 
realinement plan which was completed in December 1955, reduced the 
number of depots operated in CONUS from 73 to 49. The savings 
generated from this reduction were reflected in fiscal year 1956 over 
fiscal year 1955, and are not apparent in the comparison of fiscal year 
1957 with the Army’s request for fiscal year 1958. Since that time an 
additional depot has been inactivated. Continuing economies are 
being effected through day-to-day traffic management action in the 
field of freight rate negotiations. The implementation of the con- 
trolled humidity program, the initial cost for which is included in 
fiscal year 1958, 1s a result of a study made to determine savings 
which could be realized in the cost of care and preservation of stocks 
through the establishment of controlled humidity storage. Equip- 
ment for automatic data processing systems is being installed where 
feasibility tests and applications studies indicate a more economical 
and efficient operation can be obtained. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that savings from the installation of this equipment are not im- 
mediate. During the past few years the Army has consistently re- 
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duced the number of items in the supply system. However, due to 
the transfer from the Air Force of logistical support for Army air- 
craft and introduction of new categories for special weapons field the 
number of items has increased in fiscal year 1957. 

6. In the area of procurement operations the best use of available 
resources is made through the following devices: 

(a) Purchase assignments under which one department procures 
certain items for the other. 

(b) Single-manager assignments which cover complete responsi- 
bility for certain designated commodities, and 

(c) Inspection interchange agreements whereby each department 
makes inspections for others. 

6. Mr. Shoemaker indicates that “One looks in vain for the econo- 
mies presumed to have been achieved by the single-manager plans for 
subsistence, clothing, textiles, and traffic management, for which the 
Army has responsibility.” It should be pointed out that the single- 
manager procedure is relatively new and has not had an adequate 
chance to prove its complete worth and that economies from these as- 
signments should be considered from the point of view of the Defense 
Establishment as a whole rather than from a single service—partic- 
ularly the one assigned the responsibility. 

7. Detailed comments relative to centralized procurement (par. 2b) 
are included as enclosure 5 to tab F. 


ENCLOSURE 5 


PROGRAM 2300—MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


1, Army request for fiscal year 1958___.___-______________________ $376, 000, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 336, 204, 000 


Reduction 


2. The recommended reduction of $39,796,000 is based on Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s statement that he “can find no justification for (a) an expan- 
sion of aviation in the Army, or (6) any type of extensive Army tac- 
tical aviation program.” Obviously, the chamber of commerce is not 
familiar with the scope of this budget program and its relationship to 
the approved role of Army aviation. Although this recommended 
reduction would appear to have been arrived at objectively, it is actu- 
— straight reduction to the estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1957. 

3. (a) Within program 2300 estimates for fiscal year 1958, the De- 
partment of the Army has actually reduced rebuild activities as com- 
pared with fiscal year 1957. The increase of $39 million in the funds 
requested for fiscal year 1958 is directly attributable to— 

(1) Depot maintenance of aircraft, which function is being trans- 
ferred to the Army from the Air Force in fiscal year 1958. 

(2) Central procurement of organizational and field maintenance 
repair parts for aircraft (formerly budgeted for by the Air Force), 
guided missiles, special weapons, and radio-controlled targets. 

(3) Civil service retirement benefits. 

(6) The increase in aircraft repair parts is occasioned by: (1) an 
average increase of 11.5 percent in aircraft inventory in fiscal year 
1958, and (2) an average increase of 14 percent in programed flying 
hours in fiscal year 1958. The increase in guided-missile repair parts 
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requirements is due primarily to the increased number of operational 
missile units. 

4. There are frequent references to obsolete equipment being stored, 
issued, or rebuilt for the Army. The United States Army does not 
rebuild limited standard or obsolete equipment. Such operations are 
restricted to modern standard equipment. Rebuild of equipment is to 
provide the Active Army, Reserve components, and National Guard 
with up-to-date equipment. 


ENCLOSURE 6 


PROGRAM 2400——MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 





1..Army request for fiscal year 1958...............-........... $158, 200, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation._....-...-....------_----~-- 


Bere iis osc oe lee il ie 


2. (2) Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction is based upon allow- 
ing an increase of $30 million for the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, 
an amount which cannot be identified, to the amount available for 
Department of Defense medical activities in fiscal year 1957. This 
represents a reduction of $41 million, of which $20 million is assessed 
against the Army. 

(6) Mr. Shoemaker also refers to savings which could be generated 
by eliminating duplication of medical services and facilities, integra- 
tion of nontactical medical supply and service activities, and regional- 
ization of services. 

3. (a) As indicated above, the amount of $30 million for the depend- 
ents’ medical care program cannot be identified. For the Department 
of Defense, the funds required to provide medical care in civilian 
facilities for dependents of the uniformed services amount to 
$63,594,000, of which the Army’s share is $19,155,000. Since the fiscal 
year 1957 estimates do not include any funds for this purpose, the 
entire $19,155,000 represents an increased requirement in fiscal year 
1958. 

(6) Another item of increase in fiscal year 1958 required by legis- 
lation is the civil-service retirement contribution, amounting to 
$2,289,000. 

(c) Department of the Army obligations for fiscal year 1957 in pro- 
gram 2400 are estimated at $144,038,750. The fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate in this program is $158,200,000, or an increase of $14,161,250. 
Considering the increase of $21,444,000, mandatory by legislation, 
offset by increased reimbursements for medical care furnished active- 
duty members and dependents of the Navy and Air Force, as required 
by Public Law 569, it is apparent that the Department of the Army 
has actually reduced activities in this program. 

4. The position of the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense with regard to the establishment of a “fourth serv- 
ice” which would include medical supply and service, and with regard 
to recommendations of the Hoover Commission with respect to region- 
alization of services, integration of supply activities, is already estab- 
lished. Apparently Mr. Shoemaker is unaware of the fact that the 

only funds included in the medical activities, operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation, incident to medical supply are funds for the 
consumption of medical supplies and equipment. Funds for the ad- 
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ministrative aspects of the medical supply system are contained in the 
central supply activities program, operation and maintenance, appro- 
priation, and funds for the initial procurement of medical supplies 
and equipment are contained in the Medical-Dental Division of the 
Army stock fund. The consumption funds would be required whether 
the medical supplies and equipment are purchased from the Army 
stock fund, the Savy single manager stock fund, or from a fourth 
service. 

5. It is apparent that Mr. Shoemaker was not aware of the full 
impact of the dependent medical care bill including arrangements for 
its financing. The Army has, as recommended by Mr. Shoemaker, 
effected savings in the program. 


ENCLOSURE 7 


PROGRAM 2500—-ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


1. Apes weament. Sor. Bnenl Vener, 19GB is sec cnepsenemcnitcee pldmanim dace $507, 200, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 458, 262, 000 


Reduction 48, 938, 000 


2. Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $48,938,000 appar- 
ently results from an arbitrary reduction of the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate to the estimated obligation of $458,262,000 for fiscal year 1957, 
based on his inference that— 

(a) There is considerable duplication and triplication in communi- 
cation facilities among the military services ; 

(6) Duplication of services being performed by the various tech- 
nical services within the Army—such as fiscal, accounting, legal, 
intelligence, and personnel supervision. 

3. The Department of the Army cannot relate the basis of Mr. 
Shoemaker’s proposed reduction with the increased fiscal year 1958 
requirements to be financed within this program. Comparison of 
the fiscal year 1958 estimate with fiscal year 1957 reflects an increase 
of $48,938,000. This increase will provide for civil-service retirement 
fund contributions established by Public Law 854 and improvement 
in and extension of communication services and related intelligence 
activities including support of the expanded intelligence mission. 

4. The above items illustrate the general areas for which additional 
funds are being requested for fiscal year 1958. A full discussion of 
these items which will competently and adequately justify the Army 
estimate for fiscal year 1958 is not presented at this time due to the 
classification of the activities involved. 


ENCLOSURE 8 


PROGRAM 2600—-ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


a) Aveay request for Meal . POAT LOB sn iets ene che ecpriscree ie clen $106, 200, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 


Reduction 


2. (a) Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $23,200,000 in 
this program is stated as being related directly to anticipated Reserve 
strengths. 

(6) Inaddition to increased strength the fiscal year 1958 budget re- 
quest is also related to increased equipment and facilities requirements 
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resulting from the policy of placing equipment in the hands of USAR 
units and closing out equipment pools. 

3. The continued emphasis upon the early development of a quali- 
fied Reserve force must be accompanied by the provision of adequate 
facilities as well as additional training equipment. The dollar value 
of such facilities and equipment is not proportional to the individual 
strength increase because such support is also related to the state of 
readiness of the Reserve units to which the personnel are assigned. As 
Reserve units approach authorized strengths and facilities become 
adequate, the units’ capability to utilize, store and maintain organi- 
zational equipment effectively also increases. Therefore, in order to 
provide an effective Reserve, the increases have provided for pro- 
curement of these essential elements of Reserve organization. Other 
than increases related to equipment and facilities mentioned above, 
other operational and maintenance costs have increased in relation to 
strength gains. 

4. Included in this program are the maintenance and operational 
cost of items which vary widely from the small individual type to the 
larger artillery and vehicular items issued in accordance with need 
ead fund resources. Increased participation at summer camps also 
must be covered. 

5. The increased fiscal year 1958 amounts have been scaled down to 
the minimum consistent with anticipated growth of the Reserve and 
the overall Army requirement for funds. This is not intended to 
represent a detailed defense of the funds requested for this program 
but instead merely intends to focus the highlights. Department of the 
Army has detailed backup for the above-mentioned requirements 
which will be presented to the Congress. 


ENCLOSURE 9 
PROGRAM 2700-—JOINT PROJECTS 


Ay ASE © COMUNE TOP. TMPRL OBE IOUS ne nc ie cen one $154, 300, 000 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 129, 383, 000 


Reduction 


2. (a)Mr. Shoemakers’ proposed reduction of $24,917,000 is based on 
his statement that “the chamber of commerce sees no reason for infla- 
tion to take hold of this activity and recommends that it be reduced 
to the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $129,383,000.” 

(6) Mr. Shoemaker further states that: (1) He understands “why 
the Second Hoover Commission found that it always costs so much 
when the military services engage in joint or coordinated projects. 
Integration of operations should produce savings—not increased 
costs”; (2) The committee should question the fund requirements to 
support international activities; (3) multiple information programs 
are costly and their need questionable, and funds therefore should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

3. The Department of the Army is unable to relate Mr. Shoemaker’s © 
recommended reduction of $24,917,000 to his stated opinion that infla- 
tion has taken hold of this program. The comment, “Integration of 
operations should produce savings—not increased costs,” is axiomatic 
if applied to administrative or managerial supervision of a program 
being maintained at the same level of operations as in preceding years. 
However, increases in valid requirements for such things as equip- 
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ment, supplies, and added missions should be expected to and do 
oo in the fiscal or) 1958 estimates as a need for additional funds 
when compared to the fiscal year 1957 estimate for operating expenses 
at a lesser level of activity. 

4, The funds for international activities support (a) Department 
of Army missions for the Iranian Gendemerie and Army, Saudi 
Arabia, Liberia, etc.; (6) MSTS reserve fleet; (¢) DA missions in 
Latin America and the overall Latin American program; (d) Inter- 
governmental agency boards and committees for which the DA is 
assessed by OSD for a proportionate share of support. 

5. Insofar as the Armed Forces information and education pro- 
gram is concerned : 

(a) No funds appropriated for Armed Forces information and 
education are used to support international activities of any kind. 

(6) This office performs information and education functions only 
in those areas where common services and materials are furnished to 
all military services. 

(c) Specific materials and services furnished by Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education are: 

(1) Shortwave broadcasts designed only for the troops overseas. 

(2) Mats, stencils and news items to over 1,500 newspapers 
throughout the world. 

(3) Radio equipment and programs of information, education, and 
entertainment to the overseas radio outlets and to the military and 
veterans’ hospitals in the United States. 

(4) Television equipment, service and programs to personnel sta- 
tioned in remote and isolated bases overseas. 

(5) Items of printed information materials that are common to 
all services and agreed upon by the military departments. 

(6) Civilian-type educational materials to all military personnel 
worldwide. 

(7) Motion-picture films that will enable service personnel to ob- 
tain a better understanding in such areas as: Citizenship, commun- 
ism, international relations, and national events. 

(d) These services furnished for the Armed Forces eliminate 
rather than foster duplication. 

6. Comparison of the fiscal year 1958 estimate with fiscal year 1957 
estimated obligations reflects an increase of $24,917,000. This in- 
crease is attributable to the following activities: 

Project 2762 (classified) $12, 514, 000 


Project 2763 (classified 
Project 2765 (classified) 


and is “inflationary” only to the extent that the Department of the 
Army is being required to assume a greater role in support of activi- 
ties which, in turn, support the entire Federal Government and are 
not “joint” in the sense of being restricted to the three military 
services. That this increase is greater than the increase in the fiscal 
year 1958 estimate over fiscal year 1957 is indicative of the fact that 
the Department of the Army has followed, and will continue to 
follow, the efficient practices referred to so frequently by Mr. Shoe- 
maker. 
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Tas C. Mruirary Personnet, ARMY 


The Shoemaker testimony recommends the following reduction in 
“Military personnel, Army” appropriation : 


Requested by Mr. Shoe- 
Army maker’s recom- Reduction 
mendation 


MPA... x dddinicd eadous , i $3, 549, 000, 000 | $3, 342, 709, 000 $157, 201, 000 
Program: 
Pay and allowances. __ (2, 957, 216, 000) | (2, 822, 216, 000) (135, 000, 000) 
‘Movement, perfmaanent change ofstation (222, 908,0€0) (200,.617, 000) (22,291, 000) 


2. Savings in military pay can only be effected by a reduction in 
sbgcieth or in career incentives. Mr. ‘Shoemaker’ s reductions appeal 
to be based on elimination of militar y personnel in support activities, 

3. All personnel in the Army can be grouped into five main troop 
program categories as follows: 

(a) Operating forces 

Primary mission: participate in combat and integral supporting 

elements thereof. 


(b) Supporting forces 
Primary missions: perform logistical, intelligence, and administra- 
tion functions not as a part of a combat force. 
(c) Special activities 
Primary mission: handle activities of an international joint, 


liaison, diplomatic, political research, or other special purpose nature 
including recreational and morale activities for the benefit of the 
Armed Forces as a whole. 

(d) Training forces 

(1) Trainees: Personnel assigned to schools, training centers and 
other miscellaneous training activities for the purpose of receiving 
instruction. 

(2) Trainers: Personnel who instruct or provide essential adminis- 
trative support in training activities. 

(e) Transients and patients 

4. (a) Army policy provides for the maximum use of civilians in 
support activities. 1f it were not for this fact, additional military 
personnel would have to be supplied. Approximate ratio is 1 military 
to 7 civilians. Total military engaged in support activities is approx1- 
mately 7.9 percent of total military strength. Only 18 percent of the 
total officer strength including nurses and warrant officers, and not 
50 percent as indicated by Mr. Shomeaker, are engaged in this type 
activity. 

(6) The estimate of $8,000 savings per officer is in error. Each 
officer separated is entitled to separation allowances. The average per 
capita cost of each officer separated on an involuntary basis is $3,753. 
Since each officer separated must be replaced by a civilian ($6,715 
average cost of GS-11), it can be readily seen that a greater cost would 
accrue, thereby eliminating any anticipated saving ‘by elimination of 
officers in support activities. 
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5. Since the report offers no effective means of reducing the onppert 
rendered the combat forces, it can only be assumed that Mr. Shoe- 
maker plans to continue the present support by utilization of civilians 
which he contends are present due to duel ceelinds, 

(a) In the study of dual staffing, the General Accounting Office 
conducted a survey of the military services in 1953. Of the organiza- 
tions analyzed, less than 4 percent had military and civilian super- 
visors in. duplicative positions. There has been very considerable im- 
provement since this date. The Department of Army has continued to 
control this area utilizing among other means, staffing guides and 
tables of distribution which specify numbers and categor ies (civilian 
or military) for authorized positions which do not provide for dual 
staffing. 

(6) Since additional civilians must be employed to continue sup- 
port activities, no savings will accrue as a result of eliminating officers 
due to alleged dual staffing. 

6. The Army have very little control over category c, “Special 
activities” and must furnish military personnel as required. 

Policies and procedures are constantly being changed to effect 
savings, some of which are listed below: 

(a) The Army strives to improve the number of military per- 
sonnel engaged in combat activities and correspondingly reduce those 
in support activities. Currently, the ratio has been improved to the 
extent that 65 percent of military personnel are assigned to operating 
forces. 

(6) Policies governing assignments in support functions include the 
following: 

(1) Civilians will be used in all jobs which do not require military 
personnel for reasons of training, security, discipline, or combat 
readiness, 

(2) The minimum number of people will be used to accomplish 
assigned missions. Special attention will be given to controlling the 
number of supervisors and supervisory echelons. 

(3) Troop units will be used to perform support type functions 
which contribute toward their training mission, which is directed to 
an mtegration of support for operating forces. 

(c) Since 19: 50, the Army has been actively working toward the 
optimum replac ement of militar y personnel with civilians in non- 
tactical jobs. Because of directed civilian personnel reductions, for- 
mal] civilian replacement programs such as Teammate have been lim- 
ited although continuing replacement in selected areas has been and 
will be accomplished within civilian manpower ceilings. 

(4) Manpower control is continuously exercised designed to pro- 
vide— 


(1) Sound estimate of manpower needs. 

(2) Proper allocation of available manpower. 

(3) Continuing supervision of manpower utilization. 
Among the key manpower tools is the manpower survey conducted 
regularly to supervise utilization. In the first half of fiscal year 1957, 
252 surveys made possible the reallocation of 4,500 civilian and mili- 
tary positions to fill more urgent needs elsewhere. Based upon recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, the Department of the Army 
conducted a survey of management positions occupied by military and 
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civilian personnel in Engineer and Signal Corps establishments as of 
March 31, 1956. Out of 9,013 positions surveyed, only 27 were recom- 
mended for conversion from oe to civilian positions. 

8. (a) The fiscal year 1958 Army budget is developed to support a 
1 million man Army and takes into account the total requirement for 
both combat and support forces. It includes consideration of an 
integrated military-civilian work force. 

(by To apply a cut of $135 million to the “Military pay and allow- 
ances” and applying it to a reduction of officers in support type activ- 
ities as implied in the proposal, would necessitate a reduction in the 
fiscal year 1958 armywide officer end strength from 110,000 to approxi- 
mately 54,000. It is obvious an action which would cut the officer 
strength in half and still maintain an effective military force is not 
feasible. 

(c) Other implications of such a cutback— 

(1) Create morale problems and further aggravate the problem of 
attracting and retaining quality personnel. 

(2) Curtail officer promotions to the extent that there would be 
few if any. = 

(3) Require a considerable increase in the civilian personnel ceiling 
and additional funds in other appropriations. Current civilian per- 
sonnel ceilings and fund limitations preclude utilization of addi- 
tional civilians. 

(4) Destroy the foundation of the structure required for limited 
warfare and for full mobilization. 

(5) Reduce oversea supportability to an unacceptable level. A 
nucleus of military personnel is required in support-type activities 
to provide a rotation base for similar positions in overseas areas. 

6) Increase permanent change of station travel costs because of 
separation, replacement, and redistribution of officers. 

(7) Create an impossible task of obtaining qualified civilian per- 
sonnel to replace military personnel within fiscal year 1958. i - 
perience has proven that available housing, educational, and other 
cultural facilities for dependents, climatic conditions, isolation from 
shopping and market centers and other less tangible factors have a 
considerable influence on the ability to hire competent and qualified 
civilian personnel. 

9. Permanent change of station travel—(a) The proposed reduc- 
tion of $22,291,000 in permanent change of station travel is an arbi- 
trary cut of 10 percent. Basis for permanent change of station 
travel reduction is tied to the contention that rotation of personnel is 
excessive, disrupts continuity and increases travel costs. The Army 
continues to implement policies designed to reduce the volume and 
cost of permanent change of station travel. Some examples are— 

(1) Increase the average time between permanent change of station 
movements for officer personnel from 18 months as of May 31, 1955, 
to 22 months by May 31, 1956. 

_ (2) In addition, unnecessary travel is being prevented by an- 
ticipating requirements and by considering travel implications in our 
long-range planning. 

(3) Travel of officers en route to the Far East on permanent 
change of station was shortened by a change in routing and reloca- 
tion of processing point nearest to embarkation zone. 
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(6) Any further reduction based on an entirely arbitrary per- 
centage cut would result in serious curtailment of present missions 
and personnel policies. Rotation of personnel is carefully planned 
to equalize opportunity for assignments in selected areas and activi- 
ties to further individual training and accomplish the military 
mission to maintain a state of readiness consistent with current and 
anticipated requirements. 


Tas D. ResgarcH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Army request for fiscal year 1958 

Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 

Reduction 

2. In Mr. Shoemaker’s statement on research and development there 
is a reduction recommended from $400 million to $375.4 million for 
the Department of the Army. For the fiscal year 1958, the President’s 
budget requests a total of $400 million from which the Army receives 
$372 million for obligation for its own programs, the remaining $28 
million being reserved for Department of Defense agencies. The 
fiscal year 1958 Army research and development program of $372 
million reflects an austere budget, the minimum required to execute 
a balanced program designed to enable the Army to fulfill its assigned 
missions in atomic and nonatomic warfare. 

3. Under the heading of “Operation and Management Facilities,” 
Mr. Shoemaker has recommended a reduction from $385.8 million to 
$300 million because the great “amount of waste in the interservice 
struggles for dominance in this field lies in the numerous facilities 
which have been built up by each service to outstrip the other.” As 
far as the Army is concerned the comparison of fiscal year 1956 level 
(par. 2, p. 37) 1s not valid, since the research and development appro- 
priation did not carry all facility costs in fiscal year 1956. 

4. While the exact amount of the above-mentioned reduction to be 
applied to the Army is not clear from Mr. Shoemaker’s recommenda- 
tion, it is assumed that this reduction would approximate $22.3 million. 
These funds include the requirements for overhead expenses, and for 
the fiscal year 1958 these expenses amount to only 16.9 percent of the 
direct effort. This is a modest overhead when compared with non- 
military business, especially when considered with respect to the com- 
plexity of facilities for research and development purposes. The 
Army’s research and development installations are maintained on the 
same austere basis as the rest of the Army’s facilities. They are 
operated with efficiency and economy. 

5. The Army’s research and development internal effort is conducted 
largely at multiple-mission installations where it is possible to share 
the cost of overhead with other activities. Notable among the few 
Army research and development installations devoted almost exclu- 
sively to research and development is the White Sands Proving 
Ground, an integrated guided missile range operated under Army man- 
agement for use by the three military services. The rapid growth in 
missile programs is such that the Army is hard pressed to provide facil- 
ities and support at White Sands adequate to accommodate the pro- 
grams of the three military departments. 


91288—57——_-43 
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Tas E. Narionan Boarp ror THE Promorion or Ririte Practice 


1. Army request for fiscal year 1958 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendation 


Reduction 


2. Reference is made to the recommendation for reduction of $150,- 
000 for this program. During fiscal year 1956 the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice provided member clubs with free 
ammunition, the first since World War II. During fiscal year 1957 
the issue of a small number of targets to each club member was added 
to the program. The increased interest in marksmanship aroused by 
this issue is reflected by a 15-percent increase in new fib enrolled 
in this program. The greatest increase is in the age group of 12 to 
19 years. To reduce assistance now will reduce this trend in enroll- 
ment. The reduction recommended would have the following effect on 
this program : 

(a) An amount of $40,000 to provide targets and accessories to 
club members would be eliminated. 

(6) Funds for the support of national matches would be reduced 
$35.000, or to the point that conduct of the matches would be seriously 
affected. 

(c) Funds for the travel of civilian teams in the amount of $75,000 
would have to be eliminated. In 1940, the last year support was given 
to civilian teams, 52 teams were represented at the national matches. 
Since the support to civilian teams was stopped, civilian representation 
has declined to 17 teams represented in 1956. Civilians attending the 
national matches will be required to attend the Small Arms Firing 
School. This school teaches the latest techniques of marksmanship and 
prepares students to be instructors. 

8. Reference is made to the recommendation that this program be 
completely abolished for the next and succeeding fiscal years. 

(a) Not only does the National Board program provide for pre- 
induction training; it has an even greater potential in maintaining the 
marksmanship proficiency of every man who has completed his active 
duty stint, but who is still eligible for service in time of war. It also 
»rovides shooting training for those who are not drafted into service. 

(b) The Board Staff is not unmindful of the implications of nu- 
clear warfare. Such warfare demands a greater dispersion of forces 
so as to offer unprofitable nuclear targets in the form of personnel. 
In modern combat, as dispersion increases, the individual soldier must 
rely upon his personal weapon for the defense of himself and his com- 
rades. For this reason, and others, the Board feels that there is today 
as great a necessity for a skilled marksman as there has been in the 
past. It is entirely possible that the need now is even greater. In the 
event the threat of nuclear warfare by enemy nations cancels the 
use of such devices then conventional warfare can be foreseen and 
with it the need for trained riflemen. 

(c) Similar programs to that pursued by the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice have long been established in the Seandi- 
navian countries and in Switzerland. The governing authorities of 
these countries are not unmindful of the potential of nuclear warfare 
or of the destruction that can be caused by massed artillery. On the 
other hand, they have not overlooked the fact that the rifle is the 
final arbiter in battle and that the odds are with the side whose men 
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have been best trained to use it. Also, a man who has been properly 
trained in markmanship is better prepared to serve, and to live, than 
one who is not. In each of these countries we find a system of universal 
marksmanship training that is a vital and integral part of the national- 
defense structure. It 1s economical to operate and provides a measure 
of training for all men of military age. The essential elements of 
the programs of the above-cited countries and in the United States are 
relatively few. There are ranges accessible to all the citizens of the 
country, organized rifle clubs which provide qualified instructors and 
proper administration, availability of service weapons, and a modest 
allowance of service ammunition for training and qualification firing. 
This system of universal marksmanship training has paid many 
dividends. 

(d) The Board would like to point out the fallacy of the argument 
that the Reserve training program offers adequate marksmanship in- 
struction for the youth of America. In view of the number cur rently 
engaged in training with the Reserve forces, i. e., National Guard and 
Reserve ve, and the small number of draftees called 3 in for short terms 
of training, it can be readily seen that only a fractional part of the 
youth eligible for military service are offered the advantages of marks- 
manship training. The program fostered by the National Board in- 
tends, and does fill in the gap, between the youth who participate in 
the Reserve program and those who pass present maximum draft age 
(27 years) without being called to service. 

(e) The Board’s program is definitely not a giveaway program. 
It was designed over 50 years ago by men who appreciated its value. 
Individuals accepting the Bo: ard’s assistance must agree to fire one of 
the Army’s qualification courses with a military-type firearm. The 
Government is getting value received for every cent spent on this 
program, which ‘contributes materi: illy to national defense. It would 
ve shortsighted to eliminate this program at this time when there is 
a greater need for trained manpower than ever before. 


Tas F 


Detailed comments regarding Mr. Shoemaker’s allegations regard- 
ing waste and inefficiencies from the lack of integrated supply activi- 
ties, competition with private enterprise and similar broad factors 
on which reductions in Army estimates for fiscal year 1958 have been 
recommended. These comments are categorized as follows: 

Enclosure 1. Missions of the Army technical services. 
Enclosure 2. Competition with private enterprise. 
Enclosure 3. Controls over basic requirements. 
Enclosure 4. Medical activities. 

Enclosure 5. Central supply activities. 

Enclosure 6. Military construction. 


EXNCLOSURE 1 


ARMY TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The technical services are essentially seven different professions. 
Each service has responsibility for a major specialized segment of the 
total support of the Army. The technical services are integrated 
under one controlling commander and staff—DCSLOG. Together 
the seven technical services and DCSLOG compose the heart of the 
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Army logistics system. Their organization and methods of opera- 
tion are compatible. However, it is recognized that each technical 
service has a principal mission which is reasonably distinct from all 
others. These various primary missions are described on the at- 
tached chart. 


The technical services 


Service Profession Principal mission Collateral missions 


Chemical engineering, bi- 


ology, and radiology. 


Research and develop- 
ment in chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiological 
warfare 


Supply of toxic chemicals, 
smokes, biological agents, 
and protective equipment. 


Construction 


Civil engineering, mechani- 
eal engineering, and car- 
tography. 


Medical........| Medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing, sanitary engineering, 
dietetics, optometry, phys- 
ical therapy, and phar- 
macy. 


Wholesale distribution 
(“hard goods’’), explosive 
engineering, ballistics, 


Demolition, repairs and utili- 
ties, real estate, mapping, 
military pipelines, supply 
of construction equipment, 
construction materials, and 


maps. 

Preventive medicine, selec- 
tion and classification of 
personnel, supply of drugs 
and medicines, medical 
equipment, and dental 

| equipment. 

Design of weapons systems 
and manufacture of amu- 
nition. 


Hospitalization 


Supply of ammunition, 
weapons, and vehicles. 


metallurgy, and automo- 
tive engineering. 
Quartermaster. |;Wholesale distribution 
(“soft goods’’), clothing 
manufacturing, retail dis- 
tribution, and consumer 
services. 
Electronics, electrical engi- 
neering, communications, 
and photography. 


Commissaries, clothing 
stores, bakeries, dry clean- 
ing plants, laundries, prop- 
erty disposal, and national 
cemetries. 

ACAN network, Alaska 
communications system, 
TV system, pictorial serv- 
ices, cryptography, supply 
of radios, radar, cameras, 
wire, telephones, and tele- 
graphic equipment. 

Supply of railway 
stock, harbor craft, 
aircraft. 


Supply of subsistence, 
clothing, petroleum 
products, office equip- 
ment, and housekeeping 
supplies. 

Signal communications.__. 


rolling 


Transportation .| Transportation and traffic 
anc 


management. 


Highway transportation, 
military railways, in- 
land waterways, Army | 
aviation, and port oper- 
ations. 


Note.—All technical services have*supply, maintenance, training, intelligence, and research and devel- 
opment functions. 


ENCLOSURE 2 
GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The statement on page 23 “American business, for some time, has 
become alarmed about the growth of nonessential activities in com- 
petition with private enterprise” is misleading. 

DOD 4100.15 established basic policy and criteria for review of com- 
mercial- and industrial-type facilities, and supports the basic principle 
that free competitive enterprise should be fostered by the Govern- 
ment. In conformity with this policy the Army does not engage in the 
operation of industrial- or commercial-type facilities unless it can be 
demonstrated that it is necessary for the Army to perform the required 
work or service. Since the inception of the program for the review of 
commercial and industrial activities seven increments have been re- 
ported on as follows: 
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1st increment Bakeries, clothing manufacturing, coffee roasting, 
furniture repair, laundries, etc. 
2d increment Cobbler shops, ice plants, office equipment repair, 
tire retreading, auto repair, etc. 
3d increment. Medical and dental laboratories and equipment 
facilities 
4th increment Arsenals 
5th increment Telephone systems 
6th increment Box shops, models and patterns, crystal fabrication 
7th increment Type facilities of first 3 increments located in 
Hawaii and Alaska 
_ A total of 633 activities have been reviewed by DA since the estab- 
lishment of this program, of which 499 have been recommended for 
retention, and 134 are closed or are to be closed. Reports of analysis 
and DA recommendations are subject to OSD determination. | 
No activities are being carired on by the Army in competition with 
private enterprise except those which cannot be performed by civilian 
firms as necessary to meet current and mobilization requirements. In 
many cases private industry does not elect to perform services or pro- 
vide products to the military service. sf 
The Army’s policy is to utilize commercial facilities to the maxi- 
mum extent. 


Commissary stores 


Comments on statements regarding Government competition by 
Mr. Perry Schoemaker, United States Chamber of Commerce before 
the House Appropriations Committee on Department of Defense fiscal 
year 1958 budget. 

Commissary stores were included in the 2,500 business- and com- 
mercial-type activities reported by the Hoover Commission. 

This Commission commented that there was a question as to whether 
commissary stores should be continued or military salaries increased 
to compensate for this fringe benefit. They did not recommend the 
closing of Army commissary stores. 

The Hoover Commission made the following four recommendations 
ee een stores on page 19, A Report to Congress on 
Business Enterprises, dated May 1955. The Department of the Army 
position in regard to each recommendation is indicated after the 
recommendation. 

(a) Recommendation: That the Department of Defense, in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the Congress, confine its commissary stores 
to localities where adequate or reasonably convenient services are not 
available and, in all cases, confine its commissaries to use by military 
personnel except in isolated and overseas location. 

Army position: Commissary stores are operated in accordance 
with the intent of Congress and congressional committees have fre- 
quently investigated the operations of commissary stores. The Secre- 
tary of Defense certifies annually that commissary stores are operated 
in accordance with the intent of Congress as expressed in the annual 
appropriations act. Purchase of food at advantageous prices is a 
long-established privilege of military personnel and has always been 
considered in establishing pay scales. Reduction or denial of this 

rivilege would have a serious adverse effect upon morale and would 
ein Sep to efforts to retain career personnel. 

Privileges are limited to military personnel and their dependents 
except for the following: 
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Unmarried widows of military personnel, members of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Lighthouse Service personnel, hospitalized or 100 
percent disabled veterans, civilians living on military reservations 
where it is impracticable for them to purchase from commercial 
sources, and certain special groups such as Red Cross staff members. 

(6) Recommendation: That prices in commissary stores be made 
adequate to cover all costs; and that the Department of Defense impose 
and enforce penalties for resale by purchasers of any goods bought at 
commissary stores. 

Army position: Congress has prescribed the criteria for determin- 
ing prices which must cover cost of merchandise, maintenance, utilities, 
shrinkage, spoilage, and pilferage. An increase in prices will have 
an adverse effect upon morale and increase the difficulty in retaining 
career personnel. When applicable, appropriate disciplinary action is 
taken to enforce strict compliance with regulations. 

(c) Recommendation: That consideration is given to contracting 
out the operation of the stores. 

Army position: This was considered and found undesirable because 
of unacceptable increased costs. 

(7) Recommendation: That Congress instruct the Comptroller 
General to make a complete survey of commissar y operations to deter- 
mine for its own and public understanding the real costs of operation, 
including cost of military personnel, depreciation, interest, tax ex- 
emptions; taxes receivable from alternative private enterprise, and 
thus determine what the fringe benefits really are and what the profit 
and loss really is; also that the C omptroller General determine 
whether the intent of the Congress is being carried out. 

Army position: Department of Defense does not object to such a 
survey. 

The Secretary of Defense on February 15, 1957, certified the 67 Army 
commissary stores in the United States for continued operation. Cer- 
tification for establishment of one additional store was continued. 


Coffee-roasting piants 

The three coffee roasting plants operated by the Department of the 
Army, and located at Chicago, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Seattle, Wash., 
were discontinued in Januar y 195 4, June 1956, and July 1956, respec- 
tivel 

dS “4 coffee roasting plants located at Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, 
Ill., have been cleaned and preserved for standby storage. 

The coffee roasting plant machinery and equipment which was 
located in Seattle, Wash., has been dismantled and crated for sale as 
excess property. 


Garrison bread baker-es 


Garrison bread bakeries were included in the 2,500 business- and 
commercial-typo activities reported by the Hoover Commission. At 
the time of that report 29 garrison bread bakeries were in operation 
within the continental United States. Since that time, as a result of 
reviews by the Department of the Army and the Department of De- 
fense, 14 of these bakeries have been closed. 

The 15 remaining garrison bread bakeries have been certified by the 
Department of Defense for continued operation for military reasons 
as follows: 
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(a) Authorized retention of one bakery at Fort Lee, Va., for formal- 

ized training programs. 
(6) Authorized retention of 14 bakeries in support of the rotation 

of military specialists from the overseas bases. 

Central meat-processing facilities 

Central meat-processing facilities were included in the 2,500 busi- 
ness- and commercial-type activities reported by the Hoover Commis- 
sion: 27 of these facilities are in operation within the continental 
United States. 

Immediately after World War II, a committee of outstanding food 
consultants were appointed by the Department of the Army to ob- 
jectively appraise the Army’s feeding program and to make recom- 
mendations which would improve the soldier’s food at a minimum cost 
to the Government. The Hennessey committee recommended that 
the establishment of central meat-processing facilities was justified 
and economical at installations having suffic sient troop strength. It is 
emphasized that the establishment of these facilities represents the 
centralization of an activity normally performed in the individual 
messes and ration breakdown points. 

Experience in operation of such facilities in recent years has estab- 
lished the validity of this recommendation. Some of the advantages 
which result from the centralization of the meatcutting activities are 
as follows: 

(a) Saves on manpower through labor-saving equipment and spe- 
cialization of labor. 

(6) Permits the hiring of civilians, thus freeing military for other 
duties. 

(c) Rendering of fat provides approximately 75 percent of the in- 
stallation’s fat requirements. 

(d) Insures uniformity of portions and equitable distribution of 
the different cuts and a higher percentage of the more desirable cuts. 

The Department of Defense has directed the Army to study the 
area of meat procurement and to submit recommendations and justi- 
fications therefor relative to: 

(a) The extent to which the Department of Defense should purchase 
precut meat, ready for the kitchen, from commercial meatpacking 
houses, and discontinue the operation of military owned and oper ated 
meatcutting plants of the three military departments. 

(5) The specific meatcutting plants which should be continued and 
the reasons therefor. 

(c) The specific meateutting plants which should be discontinued, 
and the reasons therefor. 

(d) Any policy which should be promulgated concerning the con- 
ditions under which the meatcutting plants should be operated by the 
military. 

This study is presently being conducted and will be submitted to the 
Department of Detehae by July 31, 1957. 


Army-operated laundries and dry-cleaning plants 


1. Number of plants operated within the continental United States: 
(a) Laundries, 39. 
(6) Dry-cleaning plants, 12. 


(Nore.—Inasmuch as all dry-cleaning plants are operated as adjuncts to 
laundries, a total of 39 plants is concerned.) 
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2. Number of personnel employed, 3,867 (average). 

3. Estimated cost of operating installations: The funding program 
for fiscal year 1957 amounts to approximately $13,171,000. octane. 
this is not a true cost, as about $8,600,000 will be recaptured in pay- 
ments made by individual patrons served. These funds are actually 
returned to the Treasury of the United States. The remaining costs 
of approximately $4,571,000 will be incurred in processing Govern- 
ment-owned items (primarily sheets, pillowcases, blankets, mattress 
covers, and other items used by troops). These particular costs are 
generated by Government obligations, and would be increased if the 
items concerned were processed through commercial sources. In 
essence, therefore, the operation of Army laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants results in a savings to the Government, as well as to individual 
patrons, particularly enlisted personnel. 

4, Requirements for the Continuance of Army Operated Establish- 
ments: A survey was conducted in 1954-55 to determine the feasibility 
and desirability of discontinuing Army laundry and dry-cleaning 
plants in favor of commercially furnished service. Facility and cost 
comparisons were made between Army and commercial sources in 
the same area. All costs incidental to the operation of Army plants 
were considered, including such estimated costs of interest on invested 
capital, insurance, Government contributions to civil-service retire- 
ment funds, etc. These latter are not actually paid by Army plants. 
but were included to accomplish a fair and equitable comparison 
between Army and commercial sources : 

The results of the above survey, which included consideration of 
individual plants, substantiated the requirements for and reasons under 
which individual Army laundry and dry-cleaning plants are currently 
operated. Closing of Army laundries and dry-cleaning plants would 
have the following effects : 

(a) Facilities would not be available for essential military training 
(this pertains to one plant only). 

(5) A segment of the occupational therapy program of the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks could not be carried out (this pertains 
to four plants). 

(c) Hospital linen inventories would have to be increased substan- 
tially to meet the longer delivery periods stipulated by commercial 
sources (this pertains to all plants serving hospital and dispensary 
facilities). 

(7) Laundry and dry-cleaning services would cost each enlisted 
man an additional $2 to $18.20 per month (depending upon the geo- 
graphic area concerned). This increased cost of service would 
adversely affect the morale of enlisted personnel because it would be 
a direct levy on their pay (this pertains to all laundries serving 
troops). 

(e) Additional funds amounting to approximately $5 million each 
year would be required to obtain essential laundry and dry-cleaning 
of Army-owned property from commercial sources (this is an overall 
estimate affecting all plants currently being operated in the United 
States). 
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ENCLOSURE 3 
ADEQUATE CONTROLS OVER BASIC REQUIREMENTS 
(P. 40, par. 4) 


The statement is made that adequate controls do not exist over basic 
requirements, that effective screening against requirements excesses 
is nonexistent, and that satisfactory application of standardization is 
not accomplished. 

Control of basic requirements 

The Department of the Army has used the present revised DA 
form 487: Supply Control Study, since May 1954 as a standard effec- 
tive means of controlling materiel. This study is made quarterly and 
is accepted and used by the Department of Defense for item require- 
ments defense and for preparation of the DOD form 764 used by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense to control materiel throughout 
the three services. The DA form 487 reflects the guidance and objec- 
tives of JCS and Army plans and objectives, provides inventory 
and production data planning, provides materiel maintenance guid- 
ance and management throughout the midrange planning period 
based upon approved Department of the Army objectives. 

A seundigekants of the DA 487 is to provide computed and controlled 
requirements data for support of the Army procurement and pro- 
duction appropriation before the Congress. 


Screening 

The Army operates an inventory management inspection system 
under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, which performs bian- 
nual and special inspections of national stock management control 
points. These inspections are performed by qualified military and 
civilian personnel constituting a team representing the major logis- 
tical activities, such as requirements, procurement, budget, storage, 
and distribution, and management. The inspection team performs 
rigid on-the-spot review and analysis of logistic operations. Reports 
are submitted to the Technical Service chiefs recommending specific 
actions. Succeeding inspections follow through on action taken to 
correct deficiencies. Major contributions of this inventory manage- 
ment inspection system accrue in curtailment of procurement, ade- 
quate usage of materiel stocks, requirements analysis and budgetary- 
action curtailment, general materiel management and effective per- 
sonnel training and employment. 


Standardization 

The Department of the Army has a well-ordered system of stand- 
ardizing material. 

From concept to hardware, the characteristics and specifications 
for new items being developed to meet Army requirements are sub- 
jected to numerous reviews by interested agencies to isure that both 
the requirement and the item to be developed are consistent with need 
and standardization practices. A technical committee review and 
Secretary of the Army approval is accomplished at time of initiation 
of a development project, procurement of items for test, and adoption 
of the item for Army use. In addition, during this process, coordina- 
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tion outside the Army with sister services is accomplished through 
the technical committee procedures. These procedures, together with 
a modernization coding system which the Army applies to all major 
items of equipment, insure that Army requirements are met by the 
minimum number of items with a maximum interchange of parts 
and components. This system enables the Army to prevent develop- 
ment or procurement of special-purpose items on obsolescent vehicle 
chassis, provide power requirements by the minimum number of basic 
power units, and make sure that maximum unitization and standard- 
ization is accomplished, and materiel requirements are kept to a 
minimum. 


ENCLOSURE 4 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 





Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 


A good example of an activity in which there is waste, duplication, and lack of 
integration is medical activities. * * * there are ample reasons why expenses 
for this activity should be reduced substantially by eliminating duplication of 
medical services and facilities, integration of nontactical medical supply and 
service activities under one agency separated from the military services, and 
coordinating these activities with the Veterans’ Administration. * * * We recom- 
mend, therefore, that this activity be reduced to $312 million and that Congress 
take action at this session to enact the Hoover Commission recommendations 
for integrating common-type supply and service activities. This reduction may 
be allocated between the services as follows: 


* 

























Analysis 


1. Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended savings in medical activities are 
based entirely on the creation of a new “4th service.” The “4th 
service” concept has been discussed for years. It is the position of 
the Department of Army and the Department of Defense that this 
concept is unacceptable for the following two major reasons: 

(a) The creation of a fourth medical service would seriously reduce 
the ability of the Armed Forces to accomplish their primary mission. 
Accomplishment of the military mission requires that each of the 
Armed Forces has an integral medical service responsive to its own 
individual mission and functions. To be fully responsive, each medi- 

sal service has to be a complete medical service and not a truncated 
one. Furthermore, the splintering of the medical services to create 
a fourth service would be wasteful of professional personnel and could 
only result in a destruction of the combat medical services of the 
Armed Forces because of the relatively more attractive career oppor- 
tunities in the fourth or “hospital” service. 

(6) The economies credited to the “4th service” concept have never 
been substantiated even in theory as integral to its creation. The 
same economies can and are being realized by improved coordination 
and cross-servicing among the three medical services. Much has been 
and continues to be accomplished i in that direction by the three depart- 
ments under supervision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) without impairment of the military mission 
which is inherent in the “4th service” concept. 
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Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

There are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be reduced 
substantially by eliminating duplication of medical services and facilities * * *. 
The Hoover Commission found that savings of between $20 million and $25 mil- 
lion could be realized by eliminating unnecessary facilities * * *. 

Analysis 

1. In a discussion of the surveys conducted by its task forces, the 
Hoover Commission Report on Federal Medical Services stated: 

The task-force surveys indicated that in the New York, Norfolk, and Boston 
areas the Navy, which now carries major responsibility, could well carry the 
whole military responsibility. In the San Antonio area the Army or Air Force 
would be the logical department. The San Francisco area is, in effect, two dis- 
tinct areas; here the Army could well be responsible in the San Francisco area 
itself and its environs and the Navy in the East Bay area. 

In the 5 areas surveyed, 9 military hospitals and 9 infirmaries were obviously 
marginal to the needs of Federal Government beneficiaries. In March 1954 these 
18 facilities had 1,200 patients. Savings which could be achieved by their 
closing are estimated at between $5 million and $10 million annually. 

2. The Surgeon General is in accord with the recommendation that 
the greatest utilization of all military medical facilities must be accom- 

lished and agrees that duplicating and unnecessary facilities should 
bealithinelal. 

3. It has always been the practice of the military medical services 
to afford care to members of their sister services, and even before the 
Hoover Commission made its study and recommendations joint utiliza- 
tion was already in effect in certain areas. This policy has been ex- 
panded over the years and is now monitored by the Department of 
Defense Health and Medical Planning Council. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army conducts a continuing program to eliminate duplica- 
tion, takes action to eliminate duplicating or unnecessary facilities 
under his jurisdiction, and reports to the Health and Medical Planning 
Council through the Army member in those areas where more than 
one service is involved. 

4. This subject is closely allied to cross-servicing, since it is often 
necessary to develop a plan for joint utilization of facilities of another 
service in order to eliminate unnecessary or duplicating facilities. 
This has been accomplished or action has been proposed for its accom- 
plishment in 4 of the 5 areas cited in the Hoover Commission report. 

5. The following actions have been taken to eliminate duplication 
in the areas cited in the Hoover Commission report : 

(a) New York: Patients from Fort Hamilton are now hospitalized 
at the United States naval hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, N. Y., 
and the Fort. Hamilton Hospital has been reduced to a dispensary. 
It is not feasible to close the hospital at Fort Jay due to the geograph- 
ical location of this post on Governors Island with the only means of 
transportation to Manhattan Island by ferry. The bed authorization 
of this hospital has been reduced from 259 at the time of the Hoover 
Commission survey to 150. 

(6) Norfolk: Patients from Fort Monroe and Fort. Eustis who 
require specialized care are transferred to the United States naval 
hospital, Portsmouth, Va. The Fort Monroe Hospital (141 beds at 
the time of the Commission report) is now operating at 55 beds, and 
the Fort Eustis Hospital (705 beds at the time of the report) now is 
operating at 270 beds. The use of the Portsmouth Naval Hospital for 
specialized care effected savings by eliminating the necessity to con- 
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struct certain types of specialized treatment facilities at those two 
installations. 

(c) Boston: Army patients in the Boston area who require special- 
ized treatment are transferred to the United States naval hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass. This effected a savings by eliminating the requirement 
for certain specialized treatment facilities at Murphy Army Hospital. 

(d) San Francisco: The Department of Defense is currently coor- 
dinating medical service responsibilities in the San Francisco area as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal Medi- 
cal Services, page 109 of which states that “The San Francisco area 
is in effect two areas.” Here the Army could well be responsible in San 
Francisco and its environs and the Navy in the East Bay area. 

6. In addition, action has been taken to eliminate duplicating or 
unnecessary medical services and facilities in the following areas: 

(a) Chicago: The United States Army hospital, Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., has been reduced to a dispensary and patients requiring hospitali- 
zation are transferred to the United States naval hospital, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

(6) Tacoma: Construction of a new outpatient facility at Madigan 
Army hospital is scheduled for completion in April 1957. Upon 
completion, Madigan will assume all outpatient work for military 
dependents in the area and the Fort Lewis dispensary will function 
as a troop dispensary. 

(c) Atlanta: The United States Army dispensary, Atlanta General 
Depot, was closed December 1, 1956. Military personnel and their 
dependents who formerly received medical care at the dispensary are 
now satellited on the United States Army hospital, Fort McPherson, 


a. 

(d) Harrisburg, Pa.: When the new hospital is completed at Car- 
lisle Barracks, the Army hospital at New Cumberland General Depot 
will be closed. The new hospital will also provide hospitalization for 
Air Force personnel from Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa., 
and Navy personnel from Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Conclusion 


Department of Army concurs in the recommendation that dupli- 
cating and unnecessary facilities should be eliminated. Much effort 
has been and continues to be directed to this end. Duplicating and 
unnecessary facilities have been successfully eliminated, consistent 
with the military mission and dictates of economy, in every known in- 
stance except in the areas of Murphy and Army and Navy hospitals. 
These latter two hospitals continue in operation by direction of 
Congress. 


Recommendations of Mr. Shoemaker 

There are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be reduced 
substantially by integration of nontactical * * * services activities under one 
agency separated from the military services, and coordinating these activities 
with the Veterans’ Administration. 
Analysis 

1. It is noted that a recommendation has been made both to effect 
regionalization of services and integration of nontactical medical 
service activities under one agency. The two recommendations are 
incompatible. If there isan integration of services at the defense level, 
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there is no need for regionalization. In respect to the basic allegation, 

however, it apparently has its origin in the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Business Organization of the Department of Defense 
which recommended that a separate Department of Defense agency 
be established to administer the integrated medical service activities. 
The only justification in the Hoover Commission Report on Business 
Organization for the inclusion of such a responsibility is a reference 
to the recommendation by the Task Force on Medical Servives to the 
effect that military medical and hospital services within the continen- 
tal United States be coordinated by assigning to a single military de- 
partment the responsibility for hospital services in a defined geo- 
graphical area, and that this concept be furthered wherever prac- 
ticable in extra-continental areas. The position of the Department 
of the Army in respect to the creation of a defense agency to integnate 
medical services is as follows: 

2. The justification for assumption of responsibility for operating 
hospitals in an agency separate from that of the military services ap- 
pears to be based upon an assumption that a reduction in the number 
of hospitals operated by the medical services is possible with a conse- 
quent reduction in personnel requirements and cost. 

3. First let us consider the assumption that fewer hospitals would 
be needed. Most military hospitals are located on military posts and 
their presence is required if adequate and timely hospital services are 
to be furnished. Those Army hospitals not located on posts are lo- 
cated in strategic geographical areas where either a concentration of 
military posts can be served or in areas where large civilian popula- 
tions are concentrated so that patients requiring relatively long-term 
hospital care can be treated close to home and in most cases offpost hos- 
pitals meet both the above criteria. The program to discontinue or 
consolidate offpost hospitals of the services, where feasible, is a matter 
of record and covered fully in other areas of this report. The con- 
tention that fewer hospitals will be necessary if they are operated by 
a defense agency should receive a close analysis. Other solutions are 
believed more economical and efficient, such as joint utilization of mil- 
itary hospitals. 

4. The second item of consideration is that of reduction of per- 
sonnel requirements. This proposed agency would create an additional 
career service within the Department of Defense together with the 
necessary administration and logistical support and career patterns. 

5. Even more important are tle personnel aspects of the proposed 
hospital system. There would be spirited competition for scarce pro- 
fessional personnel. It is questionable that the national reservoir of 
physicians could supply the necessary positions to staff both the 
defense agency and the military services. The requirement for physi- 
cians would have to be fulfilled either by added inducements or 
continuation of the doctor draft. The services would be at a definite 
disadvantage in attempting to procure physicians, for the types of 
professional assignments which the services could offer in comparison 
to those available in the hospital system of the defense agency would 
be least attractive —i. e., the services could only offer duty in oversea 
areas, in field units and dispensaries. The defense agency could offer 
desirable hospital, teaching, and research assignments and stability 
in assignment. The net result could only mean increased procure- 
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ment and retention difficulties for the services with a resultant lowering 
of the standards of professional care afforded by the services. 

6. To effectively support the mission of the respective military 
departments, the medical service must be continuous and total so 
that it includes all the essential echelons of medical care. The estab- 
lishment of the proposed agency would divide medical service support 
responsibility and would result in a “discontinuous” medical service, 
in that medical service support to, and including dispensary level and 
hospitals in the field Army, would be the responsibility of the medical 
services, while the medical service support above that level would be 
the responsibility of the proposed agency. 

7. The length of patient stay would be increased as a result of the 
administrative procedures necessitated by operation of the pro- 
posed hospital system by personnel under other management. This 
would have the effect of increasing the cost of hospitalization and 
reducing the effective manpower in the military services. 

8. Post hospitals to be of maximum effectiveness and responsive to 
the post needs must be located with the troops they serve and their 
logistical support must be provided by the post commander who has 
such support readily available. Under the proposed concept, such 
an operation would be difficult, surrounded with operational controls 
of the agency’s origin and hamper the post commander in performing 
his mission. All of this would result in increased operating costs. 

9. If the recommendation to coordinate activities with the Veterans’ 
Administration is intended to mean coordination within the accepted 
understanding of the term, such action is being taken to a highly 
effective degree. Personnel requirements are evaluated by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for both the Veterans’ Administration and 
the military departments. Legislation has been enacted which pro- 
vides for the transfer of facilities to the Veterans’ Administration 
which are excess to the needs of the military services and required 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Standby emergency legislation is 
being developed which will permit the transfer of hospitals excess to 
the needs of the Veterans’ Administration to the military departments. 
The responsibilities for types of patient care of individuals released 
from the services who have an eligibility for medical care from the 
Federal Government has been clearly delineated. Such delineation 
exists in Executive Orders 10122, as modified by 10400, and in the 
Presidentially approved Rusk Committee report. In addition, there 
is constant liaison between the agencies concerned to effect the smooth- 
est transition of patients and patients’ records from the military de- 
partments to the Veterans’ Administration. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is provided medical and hospital services for its beneficiaries in 
military hospitals through the allocation of Veterans’ Administration 
beds in such hospitals. The Veterans’ Administration in turn pro- 
vides services for beneficiaries of the military departments—witness 
the accomplishment of periodic temporary disability retired list ex- 
aminations by the Veterans’ Administration for the military depart- 
ments. 

10. This recommendation is not interpreted to mean that there is 
to be an amalgamation of the Veterans’ Administration and the mili- 
tary hospitals. To do so would mean a step backward of some 5() 
years to the period when the military services performed the services 
now provided by the Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration was not in existence. Needless to say, there is no com- 
patibility between a combat medical support mission and a mission of 
providing long-term medical care to veterans. 

11. The proposed system appears to be geared solely to a peacetime 
operation. The Department of the Army contends that any activity 
in peacetime only has relevancy when it directly contributes to the 
peacetime mission of preparedness for defense of the Nation and other 
areas assigned within the defense mission. Any system developed in 
peacetime must be capable of supporting a suce essful and conclusive 
operation during actual combat. The second place prize in the 
struggle for existence is enslavement. The Army must insure, as a 
member of the defense team, that the state of preparedness of the 
Nation is such as to preserve the way of life of our Nation. Medical 
service cannot be dismembered from the military service it supports. 
The fundamental logic of this organization relation of the medical 
service to the military department supported i is accepted by the Hoover 
Commission. The Task Force Report on Federal Medical Services 
states on page 105: 

The studies of this task force, like that of the previous task force, point up 
anew that far-reaching economies and optimal medical efficiency could be ob- 
tained by a unified medical service. This, however, is precluded both by the 
provisions of law and the variant missions, working conditions, and loyalties of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and the generally accepted concept that 
the medical service of an armed force is “a necessary and an integral part of 
that force.” As was pointed out by the previous task force, “If there were 
no considerations other than economy and efficiency to be taken into account, 
a unified medical service supporting the Department of National Defense would 
appear mandatory * * *” but “the structure of military medicine must conform 
to the organization of the National Defense Establishment.” This imposed the 
necessity for each of the three forces to have its own medical service. 


12. In recognition of the necessity of constantly maintaining a 
progressive and vital medical service capable at all times of support- 
ting the Army’s mission and at the same time performing this sup- 
port in an efficient and economical manner, the Department of the 
Army under the direction of the Department of Defense and in con- 
junction with the other military departments has instituted a pro- 
gram of joint utilization, cross-servicing the elimination of excess 
facilities. The extent to which this program has been executed is 
covered in those portions of this report dealing with those specific 
areas. 


Conclusion 


13. That the institution of a separate agency which will have its 
existence apart from the military services and endowed with com- 
plete responsibility for operation of hospital services is less efficient, 
more expensive, less responsive and untried in the crucible of war. 
It splits responsibility, fragments authority, and impedes the execu- 
tion of the medical mission and thus the mission of the Ar my through 
imposing ponderous personnel and operational problems. T he present 
system of retaining the integrity of the whole within each military 
department under ‘the direction and coordination of the Department 
of Defense, as a policy and not an operating agency, is the best and 
most economic means of providing a military medical service. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 


The Hoover Commisison found that savings of between $20 and $25 million 
could be realized by * * * regionalization of services * * *. 
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Analysis 

1. Recommendation No. 2, page 27, of the Recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on Federal Medical Services so stated : 

(a) That the medical and hospital services of the three armed services be 
modified into a much more closely coordinate pattern which will provide that: 
(a) Military medical and hospital services within continental United States be 
coordinated by assigning to a single military department the responsibility 
under the direction of the Secretary of Defense for supervisory hospital service 
in a defined geographic region and that this concept be furthered wherever 
practicable in extracontinental areas. 

2. The Surgeon General has not advocated a policy of “geographic 
region” responsibility as recommended by the Hoover Commission, but 
has endorsed an alternative plan of “joint utilization.” It is believed 
essential that the department maintaining a sizable troop concentra- 
tion at a specific location should also be responsible for hospitalization 
at that location. This eliminates transportation expenses, reduces the 
period of noneffectiveness, minimizes administrative entanglements, 
and improves the patient’s morale. A geographic plan for division 
of responsibility would unwisely preclude such a method of providing 
medical support and could result in a situation such as would exist if 
the Air Force were assigned hospitalization responsibilities in the 
continental United States for the area west of tthe Mississippi River 
and south of the 38th parallel even though the Army has several 
large field installations within that area. 

3. Experience has proven that it is necessary to establish administra- 
tive units at hospitals of another service when the Army has a large 
number of patients hospitalized thereat. This procedure would, no 
doubt, be necessary if another service were to operate the hospitals. 
Accordingly, the savings if any, under this proposal would be nullified, 
in whole or in part, by the expense of maintaining administrative units 
at hospitals operated by another service. Each of the services, of 
necessity, prescribe rules for training, administration, and operations 
of their components and personnel. It is not practical to segregate a 
component of a service or its personnel (i. e., patients) and stipulate 
that for a limited period of time the component or personnel will be 
governed by the rules of another service. 

4. The majority of the Army hospitals provide applicatory train- 
ing for many of the Army Medical Service school courses. If the 
hospitals were operated by the Navy or Air Force, such training 
would not be possible. The mission of the Army Medical Service is 
distinctly different than the mission of its counterpart in the Navy or 
Air Force and the training must conform to the mission. 

5. The intern and residency training program would be adversely 
affected by the adoption of the proposal. Many valuable training 
facilities would be lost to the services which were not assigned respon- 
sibility. As a result, the procurement of physicians and dentists 
would suffer in the services who could not, due to lack of facilities, 
offer this incentive. This program is presently being expanded and 
consequently the requirement for proper training facilities has become 
more acute. 

6. In the event of emergency, the hospital system of the three mili- 
tary services, as in the past, would have to be greatly expanded. 
Such an expansion would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
a single service to provide. The other services would unquestion- 
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ably be called upon to establish additional hospital facilities which 
could only be accomplished after a costly and lengthy delay due to 
inexperience, lack of resources, inadequate staffs, and the necessity for 
a hasty revision of procedures. 

7. The off-base hospitals provide specialized treatment and the at- 
tractiveness of professional careers would be lessened if physicians 
and dentists were not afforded the opportunity to apply their skills. 
This would cause the professional specialist (as well as other per- 
sonnel) to gravitate to the service assigned responsibility. The 
prestige value of these hospitals to the operating service cannot be 
statistically evaluated, but it is believed to be of prime importance. 

8. Present regulations require that cases of physically disabled 
patients be considered by a physical evaluation board of the patient’s 
service. Since off-post hospitals provide specialized treatment, a 
large majority of their patients are potential candidates for board 
action. Accordingly, each service would be compelled to establish 
a board at each of the off-base hospitals or the patient would have to 
be transferred to a hospital where such a board was established. 

9. The mission of each service is distinctive and field installations 
are operated accordingly. <A single service cannot be expected to give 
full consideration to the mission of another service in the operation 
of medical facilities. The failure to give proper consideration to the 
needs of the other services may be induced by lack of knowledge and 
experience rather than self-interest. 


Conclusion 
There is no advantage to be gained by this recommendation that 


cannot be gained by joint utilization. The joint utilization policy 
will preserve organization structures, fulfill military training require- 
ments, — facilities for the utilization of varied skills and special- 


ties and it attains maximum, efficient utilization of military medical 
facilities without the attendant objectionable features of “geographic 
region” responsibility. 
Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

* * * there are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be reduced 
substantially by * * * integration of nontactical medical * * * service activi- 
ties under one agency separated from the military services, and coordinating 
these activities with the Veterans’ Administration. The Hoover Commission 
found that savings of between $20 and $25 million would be realized by * * * 
better utilization of doctors and other medical personnel. 
Analysis 

1. Utilization of physicians and other Army Medical Service per- 
sonnel is considered to be the nearest ideally controlled area of per- 
sonnel utilization within the Army. Positions in which physicians 
are to be utilized are evaluated on a worldwide basis by the Surgeon 
General. Careful selection and assignment of physicians to fill valid 
positions is carried out by the Surgeon General with the advice of 
expert professional consultants on his immediate staff to assure the 
best possible classification, distribution and efficient utilization of 
available professional talent. Total hospital staffing within CONUS 
is controlled by the Surgeon General through a system of ratios of 
personnel to workload with each hospital being given a specific ratio 
and its performance monitored against this ratio. In addition on-the- 
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ground surveys of personnel utilization at medical treatment facilities 
are conducted periodically by teams operating out of all major com- 
mand headquarters. 

2. The greatest area of savings in the utilization of professional 
personnel (physicians, dentists, and nurses) at the moment is in what 
Mr. Shoemaker would call the tactical area. The Surgeon General, 
in appreciation of the necessity for both financial economics and eco- 
nomics in the utilization of professional talent, has assumed a heavy 
calculated risk in the provision of professional personnel to those 
units making up the Army’s initial striking of defensive force (U.S. 
Strategic Army Forces). These units, vital to the Nation’s defense, 
have only a token number of professional personnel whose primary 
function is to train the nonprofessional medical personnel of the 
various units. The Surgeon General has been willing to assume this 
calculated risk only because he had under his centralized control the 
Army’s hospital system from which he could quickly withdraw pro- 
fessional personnel in an emergency to partially staff units of the 
United States Strategic Army Forces. This assumes, of course, that 
the hospital system would be severely understaffed with professional 
personnel during the initial stages of any emergency; perhaps for : 
period of several months. Should the hospital system be taken away 
from the Surgeon General and placed under an agency separate from 
the Army; the Army Surgeon General could no longer be dependent 
upon this emergency source of trained professional personnel; a cal- 
culated risk with respect to the United States Strategic Army Forces 
could no longer be assumed; and, it would be necessary to keep the 
units making up these strategic forces continuously staffed with a 
sufficient number of professional personnel. This in order to pro- 
vide their medical service support were they to be committed. To 
bring these units to a level of staffing considered necessary to provide 
proper medical support would involve additional physicians, and 
nurses at an annual cost of some $15 million. 

3. In addition physicians and dentists on constant field duty would 
be a source of much individual dissatisfaction on the part of the tech- 
nical skilled personnel. The Surgeon General now conducts out- 
standing professional graduate programs (internship and residence ) 
in Army Hospitals, which not only assist in procuring regular Army 
medical officers but to retain them. By timely and considerate divi- 
sion in relation to professional training cycles, the Surgeon General 
intersperses required staff and command training to these professional 
officers. Some then, select command and staff careers, but they are 
relatively few. Any change in this program of handling professional 
personnel for the Army must be carefully scrutinized to assure that 
it would not ultimately be costly in terms of defense and combat 
ability. 

Conclusions 


For the above reasons the recommended savings of Mr. Shoemaker 
in the Army medical personnel area are considered invalid. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 


The recent order to provide cross-servicing of medical services is only a piece- 
meal step in the direction of integration. 
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‘Analysis 


1. The Commission on Organization of the executive branch of the 
Government (Hoover Commission, issued their report, Federal Medi- 

‘al Services, recommendations 2 (a) and 2 (6) of which are as 
follows: 

Recommendation No. 2 

That the medical and hospital services of the three armed services be mod- 
ified into a much more closely coordinated pattern which will provide that: 

(a) Military medical and hospital services within continental United States 
be coordinated by assigning to a single military department the responsibility 
under the direction of the Secretary of Defense for supervisory hospital service 
in a defined geographic region and that this concept be furthered wherever 
practicable in extra-continental areas ; 

(b) Patients of all military departments requiring highly specialized medical 
care be concentrated into special hospitals, each of which will serve the three 
departments. 

The Surgeon General advocated a “joint utilization” policy in leu 
of the “geographic regional plan” advanced by the Hoover Commis- 
sion and stated that continuing efforts were being made to achieve 
maximum joint utilization benefits in spec ialized hospitals. In a 
letter to the President on May 4, 1955, the Secretary of Defense stated 
that he was in accord with a “joint utilization” policy, but that this 
policy must be consistent with the responsibilities of military com- 
mand. The Secretary of Defense also concurred in recommendation 
2 (b) regarding the utilization of specialized treatment hospitals. It 
should be noted that the above-mentioned directive does not provide 
for implementati ion of recommendation 2 (6) except to the extent that 
“joint utilization” is applicable to all medical facilities including the 
“= ialized treatment hospitals. 

. Health and medical facilities have been reduced or consolidated 
in every feasible instance consistent with the proximity of personnel 
and facilities to be serviced, the economy of men and materials, and 
the preparedness for hostilities. However, accomplishments since 
issuance of the above-mentioned Department of Defense directive have 
been fewer than might be anticipated, because of the large number of 
joint and cross-servicing projects that have been completed i in preced- 
ing years. A list of the acc omplishments in this area is shown below: 

(a) Fort Bliss —William Beaumont Army Hospital provides for 
the hospitalization of military personnel and their dependents in this 
area. This includes personnel of Biggs Air Force Base. 

(6) Fitzsimons Army Hospital——F itzsimons Army Hospital is ex- 
tensively used for the hospitalization of tubercular Air Force patients. 

(ec) Valley Forge Army Hospital—vValley Forge Army Hospital 
is used extensively for the hospitalization of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric Air Force patients. Valley Forge Army Hospital and 
the United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., also have an 
agreement for the joint utilization of facilities for certain types of 
cases. 

(d) Fort Dix, N. J7—The United States Army Hospital, Fort Dix, 
N. J., provides hospitalization for personnel of McGuire Air Force 
Base. 

(e) Army and Navy Hospital_—Army and Navy Hospital provides 
hospitalization for personnel of Little Rock Air Force Base. 
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(f) Fort Sheridan —The United States Army Hospital, Fort Sher- 
idan, Ill., was reduced to a dispensary and arrangements made for 
the utilization of the United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 
Ill., for hospitalization purposes. 

(g) Murphy Army Hospital—The United States Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., is utilized for the care of those specialized treatment 
eases which are beyond the capabilities of Murphy Army Hospital. 

(h) Tripler Army Hospital—tTripler Army Hospital was made 
available for joint utilization with the closure of Navy facilities in 
Hawaii. 

(#) Sandia Base, N. Mex—The United States Army Hospital, 
Sandia Base, N. Mex., is utilized for the hospitalization of personnel 
of Kirtland Air Force Base. 

(j) Fort Hamilton, N. Y.—The United States Army Hospital, Fort 
Hamilton, New York was reduced to a dispensary and many Army 
patients requiring hospitalization in that area utilize the United 
States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, N. Y. 

(k) Fort Monroe.—The United States Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va., is utilized for the hospitalization of specialized cases from 
the United States Army Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va. 

(l) Fort Eustis —The United States Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 
Va., is utilized for the hospitalization of specialized cases from the 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Eustis, Va. 

(m) Detroit area—The Army utilizes the facilities of Selfridge 
Air Force Base for the medical care of personnel in the Detroit, Mich., 
area. 

(n) Minneapolis area—The Army utilizes the facilities of the 
Naval Air Station for the medical care of personnel in the Min- 
neapolis, Minn., area. 

(0) Alaska.—The Air Force provides hospitalization facilities for 
Army personnel in Alaska. 

(p) Philippines —The Air Force provides hospitalization facili- 
ties for Army personnel in the Philippines. 

(g) Guam—The Navy provides hospitalization facilities for 
Army personnel on Guam. 

(vr) Okinawa—The Army provides hospitalization facilities for 
all Armed Forces personnel on Okinawa. 

(s) Europe—The Army provides hospitalization facilities for 
most of the Armed Forces personnel in Europe. 

(t) Personnel placed on the temporary disability retired list.— 
Facilities of the Depiatensiet of the Navy and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration are being utilized in performing many of the periodic ex- 
aminations of Army personne] temporarily retired for physical dis- 
ability. The Department of the Navy is also utilizing the facilities 
of the Department of the Army for the accomplishment of these 
examinations. 

(u) Patient regulating —Joint triservice regulations, which pro- 
vide for the regulating of Army, Navy, and Air Force patients within 
the continental United States, is in accordance with the policy set 
forth by the Department of Defense. 

(v) Medical laboratories and preventive medicine units.—Joint 
utilization of medical laboratories and preventive medicine units are 
effected in such areas as clinical laboratory procedures, examination 
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of meat, dairy products, and other foods, epidemiological investiga- 
tions, and special sanitary surveys. 

3. In addition to the above specific examples, there are innumer- 
able instances wherein military personnel on leave, temporary duty, 
or other casual status are admitted to hospitals operated by a service 
other than their own. The dependents of members of the uniformed 
services may be cared for by the nearest medical facility of the uni- 
formed services regardless of the service to which the sponsor is as- 
signed. These admissions are in accordance with existing regulations 
of the three services and do not require specific authority from the 
service of which the patient or his sponsor is a member. 

(a) Itiscommon practice to provide for the treatment of Air Force, 
Navy, Marine, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public 
Health Service personnel and their dependents in Army medical treat- 
ment facilities. Reciprocity is extended by the other services. 

(5) On-the-job emergency medical, surgical and dental treatment 
including preeemployment and periodic physical examinations are 
furnished to civilian employees of the Navy and Air Force under the 
occupational-health program of the Army. 

Conclusion 

Cross-servicing is not “a piecemeal step in the direction of integra- 
tion” but rather a method of operation which gains the major objec- 
tives of integration but avoids its major disadvantages. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 


We recommend * * * that Congress take action at this session to enact the 
Hoover Commission recommendations for integrating common-type supply and 
service activities. * * * We are aware of the fact that the Navy has been 
assigned single manager responsibility for dental and medical supplies. For 
reasons already stated, we do not subscribe to this plan which was rejected by 
the Hoover Commission, and it is our opinion that it will not accomplish effective 
integration of such supplies. 


Analysis 

1. The only funds included in the medical-activities program, 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” incident to medical supply are 
funds for the consumption of medical supplies and equipment. Funds 
for the administrative aspects of the medical supply system are con- 
tained in the central supply activities program, “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army.” enka for the initial procurement of medical sup- 
plies and equipment are contained in the Medical-Dental Division of 
the Army stock fund. 

2. The Medical Services of the Departments of Army, Air Force, 
and Navy, for many years and prior to any thoughts of a single-man- 
ager assignment enjoyed a aa common catalog, joint procurement, 
joint merge cross-servicing of supplies and many other single service 
features which are expected to produce savings in other single man- 
ager areas, but which have produced for several years savings in the 
medical supply area. 

3. Over 80 percent of the costs of purchase of medical material 
included in the fiscal year 1958 estimates under the medical-activities 
program will be purchased from single-manager stocks. These costs 
would remain unchanged whether the source of supply was the single 
manager or an agency separated from the military services. Savings, 
if any, under the recommended integrated supply under a separate 
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agency would have to be realized in that agency’s working capital fund 
inventories and expenditures. Since, however, the Medical Services 
have been operating under a joint procurement system, the oppor- 
tunities for additional savings appears remote. In any event, no 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the medical single manager assign- 
ment can be made through comparisons of “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army” costs. Evaluations should be made on the basis 
of comparisons of the single manager procurment budget against the 
previous combined procurement costs of the three medical services. 
Also compar isons of the combined inventory values of the three medi- 
cal services prior to the single-manager system, with the inventory 

value of single manager own stock would provide a justifiable basis 
for appraising the system. 

4. The evaluation of any savings in administrative costs, if any, 
from the operation of the single-manager system cannot be made at 
this time since the system will not be fully operative until July 1, 1957, 
nor can valid opinions be formed as to its effectiveness based on prema- 
ture judgments of other single-manager systems. 


Conclusions 


For the above reasons the recommended savings of Mr. Shoemaker 


in the Army medical supply area are considered invalid. 


Recommendation of Mr, Shoemaker 

Allowing an increase of $30 million for dependent medical care to $282.1 
million to be spent for fiscal year 1957, it still amounts to only $312.1 mil- 
lion, which is still $41.5 million below the amount requested for fiscal year 
1958. * * * We recommend, therefore, that this activity be reduced to $312 
million and that * * *. This reduction may be allocated between the services 
as follows: Army $20 million * * *. 
Analysis 

1. A summary analysis of direct obligations under budget program 
2400, medical activities, “Operation and maintenance, Army” for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 reveals the following: 





Estimated direct obligations, fiscal year 1958_._...-___.______-___- $158, 200, 000 
Less estimated direct obligations, fiscal year 1957_____._-_-_____---- 144, 038, 750 
DeGeneres Sa aie euudaes 14, 161, 250 
Less: 
1. Cost of Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 
eta “We eee 2b i pee he Be 12, 776, 000 
2. Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement 
fund (Public Law 854, 84th Cong.) —---.----------~- eles 2, 289, 000 
Total increases due to public laws enacted by 84th 
CORP ORR PE eid 15, 065, 000 
Net decrease in all other activities__.__._c--__.....---- 903, 750 


2. Mr. Shoemaker states that: 


According to the budget, an increase of $30 million is necessary, because of the 
enactment of dependent medical care legislation last year. 

The $30 million figure that he uses is in error. The funds required 
to provide medical care in civilian facilities for dependents of the 
uniformed services in the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico amount to $63,594,000. In addition, care must be 
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provided in civilian facilities for dependents located in other parts 
of the world and there is the net effect of changing the rates for medi- 
cal care in hospitals of the medical services pursuant to title ITI, sec- 
tion 301 (d), Public Law 569. Perhaps Mr. Shoemaker is not aware 
of the fact that the estimates for fiscal year 1957 do not provide funds 
for Public Law 569. 


Conclusion 

From the above it is obvious that the medical activities of the De- 
partment of Defense are not requesting an increase of $41 million, 
which is unexplained, and that the Army medical activities program 
could not be reduced by $20 million. 


NNCLOSURE 5 
CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Centralized control of Army procurement operations is exercised by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logistics) who retains procure- 
ment approval authority over Army procurement matters involving 
procurements (i) of large dollar volume, (ii) of complex and critical 
items, and (iii) effected by complicated procurement actions. 

Basically, Army procurement is a decentralized operation with the 
maximum veasticahle delegation of authority made to the lowest 
echelon possible. Control is exercised by means of policy and pro- 
cedure which govern the actual procurement operation but which are 
deliberately designed to permit contracting officers as much latitude 
as possible for the exercise of sound judgment. Staff control and 
supervision is exercised by (i) approval of awards of major contracts, 
(i1) by retention of authority to deviate from standard procedure, 
(111) by staff visits and spot checks, and (iv) by a review of reports. 
This system is in consonance with the sound business principle of 
“Whenever you can have judgment exercised closer to the operation, 
you reduce the margin of error and thus obtain better results.” This 
principle is reflected in the degree of decentralization present in Army 
procurement operations. 

Fach procuring activity is authorized a staff of inspecting personnel 
on the basis that (i) each technical service has a primary function 
which is reasonably distinct from the others involving commodities 
which are likewise distinct, and (ii) with responsibility goes authority 
to direct and take the necessary corrective action to insure success. 

Duplication of inspection in a contractor’s plant is controlled by 
Department of Defense Instruction 4155.7, dated February 6, 1956. 
The instructions provide for only one inspection service to perform 
acceptance inspections in a plant except in cases of research and devel- 
opment contracts and contracts where it has been determined that a 
necessity exists for the development, training, and maintenance of 
highly technical inspection skills to meet mobilization requirements. 
Even in the case of the exceptions there is no duplication of inspection. 

A measure of the effectiveness of the inspection interchange program 
is revealed in the following facts: 

As of December 30, 1956, there were over 4,700 plants reported in 
which the technical services had interchanged inspection with another 
military department or service. There were only 21 plants reported 
in which 2 services or departments had contracts and negotiations 
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were active but not completed for the interchange of those inspections. 

A Department of the Army working group for the consolidation of 
Army procurement centers is continually studying the problem of 
further elimination, integration, or consolidation of present offices 
under the current procurement situation. Consolidations have been 
effected and will continue. 

Example: As a result of a recent study in St. Louis, Mo., conversion 
of the Mart Building was authorized on December 3, 1956. This will 
permit consolidation under one roof of (i) the Engineer Supply Con- 
trol Office, (ii) the St. Louis District Engineers, (iii) the St. Louis 
Ordnance District, (iv) Transportation Supply and Maintenance 
Command and (v) numerous other military functions of Fifth Army 
and Department of Defense thereby resulting in a saving of adminis- 
strative support functions. These agencies will be moved into this 
facility as rapidly as phases of this conversion are completed. 

Any premature or precipitous action toward consolidation will 
undoubtedly have a detrimental effect on the conduct of Army procure- 
ment in the future. The present program for consolidation of Army 
procurement centers must cover many intricate problem areas. Action 
taken under this program will have widespread industrial and 
economic implications. Therefore, progress under such a program 
must be governed by thorough consideration of all possible aspects, 
with adequate weight accorded to any resultant advantages and dis- 
advantages, before positive action is taken. 


ENCLOSURE 6 
MLITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The committee’s reference to duplication of facilities and functions, 
throughout the Department of Defense, while not believed to be 
pointed directly to the field of military construction, Army planning, 
presumes by inference that requisite facilities may be planned and con- 
structed without a predetermination of the availability and feasibility 
of utilization of existing construction, or without full consideration 
toward joint usage insofar as is practicable. The Army’s programing 
system and policy for military construction, for which requirements 
are initiated at installation level, requires that, “Maximum utilization 
will be made of existing facilities consistant with the capability of each 
facility to accomplish the required mission. Requests for new or 
replacement structures must take into consideration all possible exist- 
ing and available facilities which might be occupied. This requires 
that utilization of either Federal and/or State owned land or build- 
ings be investigated.” Furthermore, all requests for authorization for 
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military construction, Army, are screened for validity and compliance 
with the above quoted policy by the Department of Defense, the 
a the Congress prior to their being approved. 


Bureau of the Budget an 
ARMY AVIATION DEPOT PROGRAM PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings, General Yount, you indi- 
cated that under this Army aviation depot program that you would 
have certain increases in personnel requirements, and that there 
would be certain line item increases in your supply system. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How has that aspect of the problem proceeded? Have 
you gone above your line item requirements and have you gone above 
your aOR and civilian employee requirements ? 

General Yount. As to our civilian employee requirements, we 
have not quite met our schedule in increasing those. Insofar as line 
items are concerned we are on schedule and will have added ap- 
proximately 65,000 line items by picking up the aviation depot spare 

arts. 
Mr. Forp. According to the record last year you anticipated an in- 
crease of about 30,000 in your line item requirements. 

General Yount. No, sir. That has increased, then. 

That statement undoubtedly was made before the introduction of 
the H-37 and probably before the H-40 came into the pipeline. With 
the present aircraft that are Army standards the number now is 
65,000. 

Mr. Forp. How about your military personnel? What is the cur- 
rent situation there? 

General Yount. I am not absolutely sure of those figures. If I 
might give those for the record I will have them inserted. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put in the record the same material we have 
here on page 695? In other words, duplicate this chart and then put 
the current one right below it so we can have a comparison ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


LoGIstTics SuPPORT OF THE ARMy AVIATION Depot PLAN 


Increases in personnel requirements and line items in supply system 


Personnel : Original plan 
Military 
Civilian 
I cxici<a dihitncade a aenitonanngnaltiecgtind tan aaeaaeieaecal ee eee eee 


3 Represents an increase of 100 percent. 
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The above is in the testimony of Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Department of Army on March 16, 1956, before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 84th Congress. 

Under the revised plan, comparative data now are: 


Personnel : 
a Ih Da TS it UR ler OE Set EL OAT IES IE 1, 034 
a i tte 1, 519 
Seer NN Se ae 2 eee ee ie sis ieee aece 65, 000 

Status of programs as of April 1, 1957: 

Personnel : 
RN aah ta gk IE hare Rl ok os dots nitictinselnbe iiged cadmas di head chalaecndnidtaisaRe ieee 92 
a ct tN Ee a ee etn a ektideg ait veda 785 
ees Spee 2 Pitt te ee ed ot i ae a 20, 000 


Mr. Forp. You indicated you had not met your civilian personnel 
requirements. What do you mean by that? You have not gotten up 
to where you wanted to go or is it that you have not been able to go 
as low as you wanted ? 

General Yount. We have not been able to build up as rapidly as 
we had originally anticipated for the maintenance field. So far as 
the supply portion alone, storage and issue, we are about on schedule. 
The availability of facilities has not come along as rapidly so we have 
not hired those employees. 

Mr. Forp. How are you handling the work ? 

General Yount. The work does not actually begin until July 1; 
that is, the responsibility commences then. 

However, our maintenance capacity will be only about 3 percent at 
the outset and will build up progressively through the quarters. We 
will not have, obviously, the full capacity. We did not expect it, but 
we expected to have a little more capacity and to be better off in the 
way of facilities. 

We have had some delays in the delivery of tools and also arranging 
facilities, so that we are trying to keep our actual employees now, and 
not our authorized, tailored to the availability of both tools and 
facilities. 

INTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand this interservice supply sup- 
port program. Could we have some discussion of that indicating 
precisely how it operates? 

Colonel Herr. Sir, I am Deputy Chief of Storage and Distribution 
Division in the Office of the Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

The interservice supply support program was organized at the end 
of 1955 and became operational during 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Calendar years? 

Colonel Herr. Yes, sir. The purpose of the program is for the 
military services to make maximum use of each other’s supplies and 
related services. 

For example, if we should have in our stocks some quartermaster 
cots, possibly not a true excess, but more than we needed right at the 
moment, and the Navy was ready to procure some, through the work 
of the interservice committee, we would make them available to the 
Navy. 

Mr. Forp. How does the Navy find out you have more than what 
you need at the moment ? 
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Colonel Herr. The operation of the interservice committee makes 
that possible. The membership of the committee includes the supply 
managers of the four services, including the marines. They are what 
you might call the chief supply men of the services. For the Army 
that: is Maior General Brown, Director of Supply Operations. 

He and his counterparts in the other services meet regularly and 
devise ways and means of exchanging information on long stocks, on 
intended procurement, so that we can make maximum use of "the 
supplies of all the services. 

The detail work is done by commodity coordination groups. We 
started out with 9 such groups and we are increasing to 18 so that 
we cover the full span of military supplies. 

These groups make procedural arrangements for inventory control 
points to exchange information on intended procurement, utilizing 
catalog data. Incidentally, the standardization and cataloging pro- 
gram is making this exchange of information far more practical than 
it used to be. 

The methods by which we exchange information vary a little bit 
by commodity and vary a little bit through proc edural development 
because we started out in a rather small way and we are gradually 
expanding. We are just now reaching the point ae we expect to 
hit real paydirt. 

With this background, I would now like to answer your earlier 
question as to how the Navy would find out the Army had supplies 
which the Navy might obtain. 

Prior to initiation of procurement for a common item of supply, 
each service notifies the others of intended procurement. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information, the other services reply that they do or do 
not have materiel which can be made available. Arrangements for 
transfer follow any offerings. The process is simple. It is the most 
effective and inexpensive system to date for military service unification 
in supply. 


INTERSERVICE TRANSFERS OF MATERIEL 


Mr. Forp. It indicates in the statement submitted by General Van 
Wagoner that, in 1956, and, I assume, calendar 1956 

Colonel Herr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You had accomplished interservice transfers of materiel 

valued at $25 million. It also indicates that the cost of the program 
was running shout $1 for every $1,000 of materiel transferred. What 
do you mean by $1 for every $1,000 of materiel transferred ? 

Colonel Herr. Administrative costs in making these arrangements. 
Actually, that is the only cost involved in this program, with one 
exception which I will mention. People already working in these 
fields handle the program. It is merely a matter of exchanging in- 
formation and keeping up our contacts. In addition to the adminis- 
trative expense, we have the personnel costs of a small records office 
which was established by the Materiel Redistribution Division and is 
operated by the Department of the Navy for the Department of De- 
fense in behalf of all the services. There are actually not 10 people 
there today, but the Navy made arrangements to furnish as many as 
10 if that is required. The people in that office facilitate the exchange 
of information and maintain transaction records. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you itemize or pinpoint 1 transfer of the sort that 
is in the total of $25 million, for the record ¢ 
Colonel Hert. I would like to ask Mr. Abersfeller if he will pro- 
vide the examples. 
We will supply you the information you seek. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Summary of interservice transfers Sept. 1-Dec. 31, 1956, by commodities and 
dollar value 








Electrical and electronic components__......--....-.-------------- $1, 035, 400 
ik a een csien mania plindeesinpiens hibioesainn 11, 354 
Nee dra os ceien sheets emen-sorar beanie gegen asian pede drentiendelaignswensh aie 0 
I cic isis tical stn hind tect thc bata 21, 482, 000 
BD a hE aR ilies caitlin dnttetatnicteenibiind talelatoclde ci to 126, 883 
SIO dieetceidthi ila shiaintieteeninatnla euindeinaipenerctimininmentetipgmiamaeneminnee 29, 843 
Lamber and construction material._..................-..-..-.......- 81, 863 
en Um” UNIO Ooo sents micbabejetiaeren rerenersuvenaseswren 1, 074, 527 
UTR MSs a ak ka ala oh chert clociveieeitmpeinlls li 366, 632 
aac tinct Acca tielleits inca latiniaplsticteiigstetitteneniitatmntpiencgnimepacit 24, 208, 502 
Examples of transfers included in above summary 
Stock No. Nomenclature — Price Requestor Supplier 
tity 
6960-262-0161 | Electron tube --- 735 |$2,761.38 | Marine Corps Supply | Electrical Supply Office 
Agency. (Navy). 
4020-231-9001 | Rope cotton_...-- 142,125 |20,910.93 | General Stores Supply | Quartermaster General 
Office (Navy). Supply (Army). 
2520-358-3871 | Clutch facing kit. 22 140.80 | Engineering Mainte- | Columbus General De- 
nance Center (Army). pot (Army). 
§133-227-0654 | Drill............. 8,640 | 1,814.40 | General Stores Supply | Rossford Depot (Army). 
Office (Navy). 
1 Pounds. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. How do you get the items identified? Do you have a 
group, a committee, or a system which makes individual items for the 
Army the same as the individual items for the Navy? Is that part 
of your standardization and cataloging system ? 

olonel Herr. No, sir. This program is not a part of the catalog- 

ing or standardization, or standardization of equipment. It benefits 

reatly from the results of cataloging and standardization because it 
increases the interserviceability of our supplies. 

Mr. Forp. Helps you in the identification of what one service has 
and what the other service wants? 

Colonel Herr. That is right. 

General Van Waconer. The cataloging and standardization pro- 
gram increases the number of items common to all services. As the 
standardization and cataloging program expands we have a greater 
ability to interchange information on availability of common items. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srxrs. We are now ready to begin consideration of the next 
project. 
ill you proceed, General Van Wagoner? 
General Van Waconer. 2210, General Cassevant. 
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Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to hear from you, Project 2210: Pro- 
curement Operations. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Genera] Cassevant. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget project 2210: 
Procurement Operations, provides funds to support the primary ex- 
pense accounts: Operation of technical service procurement offices; 
cataloging ; standardization ; mobilization requirements, allocation, and 
industrial security ; real-estate administration; and cost of O. & M. of 
facilities. 

Funds obligated in fiscal year 1956 amounted to $170,538,156. A total 
of $172,350,000 is estimated for fiscal year 1957. The estimate for 
fiscal year 1958 is $184,068,000, an increase of 6.4 percent over fiscal 
year 1957. Approximately 70 percent of this increase results from 
the civil service retirement contributions of about $8 million. The 
other 30 percent applies to each account except cataloging 2210.2 for 
which a reduced amount is requested. Each increase will be discussed 
by individual account. 


OPERATION OF PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


Operation of procurement offices, primary expense account 2210.1, 
beginning on page 303 of the budget justification, — for the 
operation of major Army procurement offices, market centers, and 
inspection offices in the United States and overseas. These offices are 
responsible for the acquisition of centrally procured materiel and serv- 
ices for the Army. Procurement functions are also performed for the 
Navy and Air Force under single-department purchase assignments, 
single-manager assignments and inspection interchange agreements; 
and for other agencies of the Government. Fiscal year 1956 obliga- 
tions totaled $97.9 million. Approximately $89 million is estimated 
to be obligated in fiscal year 1957 and $97.3 million is requested for 
fiscal year 1958, an increase of approximately 9 percent. Nearly two- 
thirds of this increase, or $5.10 million, is for the civil service retire- 
ment contribution, and the remainder, $3.2 million, is to cover addi- 
tional workload, which I will discuss. 

The major functions in the operation of procurement offices are: 
(1) Contract execution, (2) contract administration, and (3) quality 
inspection. Contract execution includes functions such as review of 
lists of potential producers, checking drawings and specifications, 
preparation and dispatch of bids, small-business evaluation, preaward 
survey, price analysis, and finalization of the contract. It is expected 
that the number of contracts to be executed in fiscal year 1958 will be 
255,000, or 11 percent greater than the 230,000 contracts forecast for 
fiscal year 1957. The value of contracts to be executed will increase 
from $3.6 billion in fiscal year 1957 to an estimated $3.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1958, an increase of $100 million or 3 percent. In addition to the 
merease in volume, contract execution is lcctaiiied more difficult for 
two principal reasons: First, quantities of conventional types of muni- 
tions are being reduced, causing contracts to be executed for smaller 
numbers of items. This requires the most careful price analysis to 
assure that the-smaller purchase quantities are not made the excuse for 
unreasonably raised prices. Second, procurement of newly developed 
technically complicated items, such as, guided missiles and their com- 
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ponents which are faced with complex manufacturing problems and 
lack of experience regarding cost of production is increasing. Con- 
tracting under these cir cumstances is much more difficult and time- 
consuming and therefore more expensive than under more routine con- 
ditions. Funds wisely used in executing contracts prove to be eco- 
nomical in the overall procurement cycle since they result in the saving 
of potentially much larger amounts as better contract prices are 
obtained. 
CONTRACTS ADMINISTRATION 


The second major part of procurement operations, contract admin- 
istration, covers the period from the placement to final settlement of a 
contract and includes such elements as revisions, amendments, prepa- 

ration and issuance of engineering change orders, and processing pay- 
ments. As indicated on page 306, i in fiscal year 1958 there is a dr op of 
an estimated $42.7 million, less than three-tenths of 1 percent, from the 
fiscal year 1957 amount of $14.9 billion representing the value of con- 
tracts to be administered. There is, however an estimated increase 
from 128,000 to 138,000 or almost 8 percent in the number of contracts 
to be administered. 

QUALITY INSPECTION 


The third major part of procurement operations, quality inspection, 
is performed as a prerequisite to the acceptance of supplies or services 
to determine compliance with applicable drawings, specifications, 
purchase descriptions, and related conditions prescribed in the con- 
tract. This inspection is not limited to the final product, but, depend- 
ing on the particular item and manufacturing conditions, may be per- 
formed at any time or point in the production cycle. The type, 
amount and degree of inspection is directly related to the importance 
and characteristics of the item and to the past reliability of the manu- 
facturer. Commercial-type items, purchased off the shelf, normally 
are checked only for identity, count, and condition. Items which are 
potentially dangerous or vitally affect military missions receive a more 
searching inspection before acceptance. It is expected that the dollar 

value of product to be inspected will increase from $4.1 billion in fiscal 
year 1957 to $4.5 billion in fiscal year 1958, an increase of 10 percent. 
This increase is due principally to the assumption by the Army of 
single-manager responsibilities in the subsistence and clothing and 
textile fields. 

A comparison of the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 workload with the 
estimated requirement for funds for the execution of necessary pro- 
curement operations (pp. 306 and 307 of the budget justification) 
reveals that an increase of 3 percent in funds is requested for the 
accomplishment of a workload that is increasing by 2.3 percent in 

value of contracts and inspections and by 9.8 percent in the number of 
contracts. One of the reasons for the increased workload lies in the 
single-manager assignments to the Army for subsistence and for cloth- 
ing and textiles. The Army’s estimated fiscal year 1958 cost for pro- 
curement operations is decreased by $1 million by the single-manager 
assignments to the Navy for medical and dental supplies and POL : and 
increased by $1,750,000 on account of the assignments to the Army, 
resulting in a net increased requirement of $750,000. 
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The Army has taken over single-manager accounting of clothing 
and subsistence, which has incre: ased our cost by $1.75 million. How- 
ever, we have also had a reduction in cost by turning over to the 
Navy the medical supplies and petroleum supplies. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND LABOR SURPLUS AREA ACTIVITIES 


This primary expense account also provides for small business and 
labor surplus area activities of the Army. During the past year, an 
improved management technique was implemented to assure that 
small-business firms receive first consideration in the award of pro- 
curement contracts. This new procedure is a printed form consisting 
of a check sheet for the contracting officer to accomplish during the 
execution of a procurement. The accomplished form is reviewed by 
the Army small-business specialist and by the commanding officer of 
the procurement office to ascertain if small business had a fair op- 
portunity to compete for the award. During fiscal year 1956 the 
Army awarded to small-business firms $1.7 billion, which was 39 
percent of the total procurement amount. With $778.6 million 
awarded to small business during the first half of fiscal year 1957, 
it appears that an equally large portion of the Army’s business will 
go to these firms in fiscal year 1957. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM—DEFINITION OF A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF PROCUREMENT 


“A small-business concern for the purpose of Government procurement is a 
concern that (1) is not dominant in its field of operation and, with its affiliates, 
employs fewer than 500 employees, or (2) is certified as a small-business concern 
by Small Business Administration.” 

The Army’s small-business program continues to progress, based on the policy 
and philosophy of affording small business an equitable opportunity to compete 
for the supplies and services being procured by the Army. 

Last year at this time we had just inaugurated the Army small-business 
subcontracting program. To date we have urged 619 Army prime contractors, 
who have received a contract for $1 million or more from the Army, to adopt the 
Army policy, philosophy, and program. Of the 619 companies, 379 have adopted 
the program. Within a few months these companies will have filed their first 
report of their progress in assisting small-business firms in the subcontract 
field. 

The new unilateral set-aside policy wherein the contracting officer may make 
small-business set-asides, which was started just a year ago, is being given 
every consideration by each contracting officer throughout the Army procure- 
ment organization. 

Since appearing before this committee a year ago we have taken further 
steps to insure that small business does receive equitable treatment and it gets an 
equitable opportunity. We initiated a check sheet for the contracting officer to 
accomplish during the preparation of a procurement. Set forth on the check 
sheet are the various factors which, when complied with, constitute an equitable 
opportunity. The purpose is threefold: (1) to provide an easy check for the 
contracting officer, (2) the accomplished check sheet is reviewed by the Army 
small-business specialist and the commanding officer for compliance with Army 
policy, and (3) a copy of the form is utilized by the technical service or ZI 
Army Headquarters as a management aid. 

During fiscal year 1956, based on the aforementioned policy and philosophy, 
the Army awarded to small-business firms $1,725,744.000, or 39 percent of the 
total obligated dollars for the year. During the first 6 months of fiseal year 
1957 small business has been awarded $778,645,000, or 39 percent. 
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Dollar awards to small business 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Ist 6 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year} months, 
1954 1955 fiscal year 
1957 
Total dollar procurement awarded to all business firms.| $4, 560,176 | $5, 296, 106 | $4,428,642 | $1, 998, 531 
Total dollars awarded to small business----__.......-.-- $1, 600, 472 | $1, 903, 963 | $1, 725, 744 $778, 645 
Percentage of total awards, awarded to small business_. 35. 1 36. 0 39.0 38.9 
Total number of procurement actions to all business 
en ee en eiedeartondnel Sper 1, 561, 689 1, 719, 503 | 825, 230 
Total number of procurement actions awarded to small 
I as hile die ty ie taactin dite eet edb ieee nek 1, 018, 348 1, 232, 875 1, 367, 172 651, 337 
Percentage of total procurement actions awarded to 
i re Loestic aadeétliteiis aman 76. 5 78.9 79.5 78.9 





Procurement placed in labor surplus areas during the first half of 
fiscal year 1957 amounted to $258.4 million, an increase of 10 percent 
over the amount for the entire fiscal year 1956. The number of 
major unemployment areas in all “labor supply groups” was the same, 
149, in January 1956 and January 1957. I have a more detailed 
statement on labor-surplus areas similar to that inserted in the record 
last year which I can read or furnish for the record if either is desired 


by the committee. ; 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


LABOR-SuRPLUS AREAS 
DEFINITION 


Labor-surplus areas are those (1) classified as such by the Department of 
Labor and set forth in a list entitled, “Areas of Substantial Labor Surplus,” 
issued by that Department in conjunction with its publication, Bimonthly Sum- 
mary of Labor Market Developments in Major Areas, and (2) areas which are 
not classified by the Department of Labor but which are individually certified as 
areas of substantial labor surplus by a local State employment service office at 
the request of any firm located in the areas, which is bidding for a procurement 
involving set-asides. 

The areas are classified into six major labor-supply groups which are desig- 
nated by letters ranging from A to F, with group A reflecting the tightest labor 
supply and group F the greatest labor surplus. 

Areas classified in categories D, EB, F are regraded as meeting the requirements 
for designation as “areas of substantial labor surplus,” or “areas of substantial 
unemployment” for the purpose of defense manpower policy No. 4. 

A summary of the criteria used for each of the individual classification groups 
is listed below. 

Ratio of wnemployment to total labor force 


Group and labor supply-demand situation: 

A. Current critical labor shortage; expected to 

continue at least through next 4 months__ Less than 1.5 percent 
B. Job opportunities for local workers slightly 

in excess of job seekers; this situation 

expected to continue over next 4 months___ Less than 1.5 to 2.9 percent 
C. Job seekers slightly in excess of job open- 

ings; this situation expected to continue 

erer- nent 4 trohthe. 0 22 bi Less than 3 to 5.9 percent 
D. Job seekers in excess of job openings; this 

situation expected to continue over next 

GTPASES Se oe Ws peeeeruer ee nate _ Less than 6 to 8.9 percent 
BH. Job seekers considerably in excess of job 

openings; this situation expected to con- 

tinue over next 4 months_________________ Less than 9 to 11.9 percent 
F. Job seekers substantially in excess of job 

openings; this situation expected to con- 

tinue over next 4 months_____--_________ 12 percent or more 


i i ct 


<n ne eee aa 
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DISCUSSION 


The objective of the labor-surplus-areas program is to place contracts in areas 
of substantial labor surplus classified as such by the Department of Labor or 
which are individually certified as such areas by a local State employment service 
office. The Army’s policy is to insure that firms in labor-surplus areas, which 
are on appropriate bidders’ lists, are given the opportunity to submit bids or pro- 
posals on procurement for which they are qualified. In furtherance of this, the 
Army employs a procurement method known as set-asides. Under this method, a 
portion of the procurement order, if the value of such order is $25,000 or more, is 
withheld from general solicitation, and is reserved for negotiation exclusively 
with firms located in labor-surplus areas for performance substantially in those 
areas. . 

Public Law 157, 84th Congress, prohibits the use of appropriated funds for the 
payment of price differentials on contracts made for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations. Firms participating in set-aside procurement actions can 
do so only if they are competitive and willing to accept contracts at prices paid 
under normal procurement methods. 

During fiscal year 1956 and the first half of fiscal year 1957 military supply con- 
tracts placed in labor-surplus areas and industries by the Army are as indicated: 


Fiscal year 100.23 Le a ea ee $231, 782, 000 
First half, Becal you teers. 260 a. Bie ie Segoe en igs 258, 419, 000 


The increase in procurements made in labor-surplus areas and industries dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1956, through December 31, 1956, over fiscal year 1956 
cannot be attributed to any substantial change in the unemployment picture, 
since, according to the Department of Labor, unemployment showed little overall 
change during 1956. The total number of major unemployment areas in all 
labor supply groups (A through F) was 149 in January 1957 and also 149 in 
January 1956. 

CATALOGING 


Cataloging, primary expense account 2210.2, beginning on page 308 
of the budget justification, provides for the Army’s partici pation in 
the Federal cataloging program under Public Law 436, 82d Congress, 
for normal identification of new items entering the Army supply sys- 
tem, and for preparation nad publication of Army supply manuals. It 
also provides funds for a pro rata share of the cost of operating a cen- 
tral cataloging office under the supervision of the Department of De- 
fense to provide common cataloging service to the three military de- 
partments. Fiscal year 1956 obligations totaled $17.7 million. Ap- 
proximately $21 million is estimated to be obligated in fiscal year 1957, 
and $17.3 million, a reduction of 18 percent, “has been requested for 
fiscal year 1958. This is actually a greater reduction than apparent 
in these figures, since it includes $ $594,000 for the civil service retire- 
ment contribution not previously programed. For the past several 
years the Congress has supported the Army by appropriating increas- 
ing amounts of funds needed to complete portions of the cataloging 
program. 

The Army is pleased to report that the requirement for fiscal year 
1958 is decreased as a result of the completion of the basic-item- 
identification program and the preparation of conversion-type Army 
supply manuals, as previously scheduled. 

Cataloging operations in the Army are divided into two major ac- 
tivities. The first is the dev elopment of Federal catalog data for all 
Army supply items. This activity was controlled by a schedule ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. Identification of these sched- 
uled items is « ‘completed. There does remain a continuing workload in 
identifying new items entering the supply system and for revision of 
some existing item identifications and descripton patterns. In addi- 


91288—57——45 
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tion to these areas, industrial production equipment must now be 
identified. 

The second major cataloging activity is the preparation and publica- 
tion of Army supply manuals and the maintenance of these publica- 
tions in a current status. These manuals are reference documents 

required for efficient supply operations. The status of Army supply 
manual requirements is shown in chart No. 3, which I would like to 
furnish for the record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF D/A SUPPLY MANUAL REQUIREMENTS - 


SUITABLE FOR CUNRENT Use 





FY52. FYS53 FY54—s FY 55 FY 56 FY57 FY58 


The conversion from former technical service catalog data to the 
exclusive use of Federal catalog data in Army supply operations is 
phased to meet a schedule approved by the Department of Defense 
calling for completion of the conversion by Phetoher 1957, as shown in 
chart No. 4, titled “Army Conversion Schedule,” which I would also 
like to submit for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





9S6T tequeceg T€ gu se smms «© INGSHOS NOISHSANOO ANUY 
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STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization, primary expense account 2210.3, beginning on 
page 310 of the budget justification, provides for both domestic and 
international standardization activities of the Department of the 
Army. Fiscal year 1956 obligations totaled $7.3 million. Approx- 
ieantabe $12.4 million will be obligated in fiscal year 1957. $15.2 mil- 
lion has been requested for fiscal year 1958. This increase in funding 
of 19 percent is caused by expanded workload resulting from Depart- 
ment of Defense approved program objectives for fise al year 1958 and 
the civil service retirement contribution of $605,000. 

The domestic portion of the Army’s standardization program in- 
cludes the preparation of standardization documents needed to sup- 
port current procurement and participation in the Defense standardi- 
zation program. This latter program is based upon Public Law 436 
(82d Cong.) and consists of two concurrent segments: a closeout 
phase for some of the actions initiated under previously established 
procedures and a new phase wherein the military departments pro- 
gressively assume ag! standardization responsibility by Federal 
supply classification (FSC) classes under procedures established by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The program objective is to 
reduce the variety of supply items and allied engineering practices to 
the minimum feasible for adequate logistic support. This is being 
accomplished through standardization documents. Coordination for 
each FSC class among all interested departments is one of the essen- 
tial elements of this program. Failure by one department to attain 
the scheduled objectives will cause an overall slowdown of the pro- 
gram. The three military departments are working closely in this 
joint effort. 

The first definitive schedule for work under the DOD directed 
standardization program was for fiscal year 1956. The program is 
being accelerated in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. I would 
like at this time to submit for the record two tabul: ations reflecting 
detailed workload in support of this expanded program. 

(The tabulations referred to are as follows :) 


Standardization program 2210.3, workload 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
Work elements fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
I lA incall tit a ecincdiinitetinls : 
Military and Federal specifications prepared (including | 
amendments and revisions) 1, 096 1, 240 1, 200 
Military and Federal specifications reviewed 3, 200 3, 300 | 3. 500 
Purchase descriptions prepared 836 7R5 620 
Military standards prepared or revised 540) THO | R00 
Military standards reviewed | 1, 620 | 1, 300 1, 600 
Qualified products lists 130 200 2m 
A-~B-C and NATO standards prepared and reviewed 113 105 110 


Detailed plans prepared ‘ 1 1) 74 
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Department of the Army status of specifications available for use 





Year— 
1954 1055 | (1886 
anh dice < 2 . a — ‘ | Serre 
Military . : 6, 262 6, 196 | 6, 162 
Federal : i 1 2,900 2, 763 | 3, 100 
ee ; 9, 162 8, 959 | 9, 262 
NN PIT, dense ose cacescncuss eee aati 1,098 1, 333 1, 644 


} 


1 Estimated. 


Nore.—Approximately 25 percent of the total military and Federal specifications must be revised, amend- 
ed, or replaced each year. 


The Army’s international standardization program is based on the 
“basic standardization agreement among the armies of the United 
States-United Kingdom—Canada” (ABC) and upon the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) military standardization pro- 
gram. Its objective i is to enable combined forces to operate together 
in the most effective manner by standardization of similar opera- 
tional, logistic, and administrative procedures in the nonmateriel 
field and standardization of similar military equipment such as end 
items and components, ammunition, supplies and stores in the materiel 
field. Coordination of ABC standardization is effected through ac- 
credited representatives of the armies of each of the three countries 
located principally in London, Ottawa, and Washington, and by 
conferences and visits of special representatives. The Department 
of the Army participates in NATO standardization through its 
representation on the Army Board, Military Agency for Standardiza- 
tion, and the technical committees established under the Production 
and Logistics Division of the International Staff. 


MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS, ALLOCATION AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


The next primary expense account. is 2210.4, beginning on page 312 
of the budget justification, entitled “Mobilization Requirements, Allo- 
cation and Industrial Security.” The $23.9 million requested for 
fades ul year 1958 is $1.5 million more than the fiscal year 1957 estimated 
obligations. Nearly all of this increase is for the retirement contribu- 
tion, $1.2 million, with the other $300,000 required to cover a slight 
increase in workload. As more of the production base becomes idle, 
this budget area must assume planning responsibility for a greater 
proportion of industrial facilities for which adequate industrial mobi- 
lization readiness needs to be accomplished. In general, these activities 
cover planning functions relating to the Army’s production base. 
They include planning the layaway of production facilities which 
become idle, planning the provision of production facilities for newly 
developed items to be procured in the near future, planning the reacti- 
vation of the idle portion of the production base and the participation 
of private industry in event of an emergency, and computing require- 
ments for critical materials. The major activities included under 
this primary expense account are: 
Production allocation; determination of requirements; production 
data for mobilization; provision for inspection of materiel; maintain- 
ing inventory of production equipment; administration of industrial 
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mobilization projects; planned utilization of plants and equipment; 
inspection of plants and equipment storage sites; and industrial de- 
fense. 

A brief description of each of these 9 activities, including the distri- 
bution of funds for fiscal year 1956, 1957, and 1958, is contained on 
pages 312-315 of the Operation and maintenance budget justification. 


REAL ESTATE ADMINISTRATION 


Real estate administration, primary expense account 2210.5, begin- 
ning on page 317 of the budget justification, provides for the admin- 
istrative expense involved in the acquisition, management and disposal 
of real prpperty for the Army, Army Reserve and Air Force. The 
fiscal year 1958 request of $7. 8 million is approximately $1.0 million 
greater than the estimated obligations during fiscal year 1957. Ap- 
proximately a third of this increase is for the contribution to the civil 
service retirement. The remainder is needed to provide for a higher 
level of activity in the administration of the program of leased family 
housing at military tactical installations; for the administration in- 
volved in acquiring leased facilities for home station training and 
equipment pools for Army Reserves; and_for real estate administra- 
tive support to the Regular Army, Army Reserve and Air Force con- 
struction programs. The seven’ activities supported under this ac- 
count: leasing, out-leasing, utilization and compliance inspections, 
advance planning, disposal, care and custody, and property acquis sition 
are identified on page 317 and 318 of the budget justification. A com- 
parison of workload, unit costs, man-years and dollars for the 3 years 
utilized to develop the total requirement are shown on page 319. 

Cost of operation and maintenance of facilities, primary expense 
account 2210.9, covers all normal houskeeping and support costs re- 
lated to activities supported by budget project 2210. This budget 
account will be presented on a world-wide total Army basis under 
program “Cost of operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

Before completing my presentation I would like to submit for the 
record personnel data relating to this project for the past year, current 
year, and budget year; a revision to the floor space utilization chart 
appearing on page 787 of last year’s hearings; a revision to the status 
of Army catalog. program appearing on page 772 of last year’s hear- 
ings; and a similar status report for the Army standardization pro- 


gram. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—PROCUREMENT 
OPERATIONS 


(Budget Project 2210) 


Average number of civilian personnel 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 j 1958 

2210.1 ; : 16, 458 15, 276 | 15, 675 
2210.2 ; 1, 631 2, 371 1, 972 
2210.3 4 741 1, 444 1,810 
2210.4 3, 072 3, 428 | 3, 448 
2210.5 789 1, 062 1, 164 
Total 5 22, 691 23, 581 24, 069 


Space utilization by procuring offices funded under project 2210.1 














{In square feet} 
Technical service Government-! Government-| Total space 
owned leased utilized 

Ordnance: 

Dec. 31, 1954__ 525, 251 391, 397 

Dec. 31, 1955__ 3 468, 147 351, 073 

Dee. 31, 1956 : . 341, 480 350, 742 

Dec. 31, 1957! ‘ , 352, 515 356, 868 
Quartermaster: 

Dee. 31, 1954 ii 223, &f 131, 368 355, 175 

Dee. 31, 1955 314 55, 474 370, 010 

Dee. 31, 1956 327, 28, O84 356, 795 

Sees Se caer est ae TT bee oes 373, 022 28, 984 402, 006 
Signal: 

Dee. 31, 1954 ‘ . 132, 979 32, 973 165, 952 

Dec. 31, 1955 166, 649 35, 073 201, 722 

Dec. 31, 1956 183, 283 1, 152 | 184, 435 

Dec. 31, 1957 ! 183, 940 0 183, 940 
Chemical: 

Dec. 31, 1954__..- M 56, 236 54, 590 110, 826 

Dee. 31, 1955 a 53. 670 57, 356 111, 026 

Dec. 31, 1956 4 73, 613 34, 048 107, 658 

Dec. 31, 1957 ! 73, 613 28, 823 102, 436 
Engineers 

Dec. 31, 1954 48, 607 110, 445 159, 052 

Dec. 31, 1955 47, 388 105, 828 < 

Dee. 31, 1956 " 32, 874 112, 277 D, 

Dee. 31, 1957 !__- 37, 474 109, 600 147, 074 
Transportation: 

Dee. 31, 1954 3, 640 320 3, 960 

Dee. 31, 1955 : sada 3, 770 0 3, 770 

Dee. 31, 1956 wate s 18. 000 0 | 18, 000 

Dec. 31, 1957 '_- ‘ . 2 48, 000 0 48, 000 
Grand totals: | 

Dee. 31, 1954.....-- pods ; 990, 520 721, 093 1,711,613 

Dee. 31, 1955___- ere eee ar ho A we 1, 054, 160 604, 804 | 1, 658, 964 

Dec. 31, 1956 Sa Na ciate Bei A 977, 061 527, 200 | 1, 504, 261 

Dec. 31, 1957 !_...-- a petsnaioane . : 1, 068, 564 | §24, 275 1, 592, 839 


1 Estimated. 
2 Based on approval of Army aircraft procurement plan. 


STATUS OF ARMY CATALOG PROGRAM 


The Army’s recognition of the need for uniform cataloging resulted from in- 
adequacies of existing systems which were exposed during World War I and II 
by accelerated procurement activities. Several local cataloging systems within 
the seven Army technical services were employed to control assets in their sup- 
ply systems. The Army engaged a firm of industrial consultants to make com- 
prehensive study of Army cataloging operations and make recommendations for 
improvement. Their report, completed in August 1944, recommended a single 
system of item identification within the Army. The Army participated when 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board in July 1947 established a cataloging agency 
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“to make a continuing study of all operations within the field of cataloging and 
to implement the establishment of a joint Army-Navy cataloging system.” This 
project was replaced by the organization established under Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress. This act requires semiannual reports to the Congress showing prog- 
ress in cataloging as well as standardization. 

Since the passage of Public Law 436, 82d Congress, the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations has carefully eval- 
uated the progress of the Federal cataloging program. During the period Jan- 
uary 14, 1954, through February 2, 1954, extensive hearings were held by this 
committee. A summary of the status of the program and a number of con- 
clusions and recommendations are contained in the eighth intermediate report 
(Union Calendar No. 4386, H. Rept. No. 1216) of the committee which was sub- 
mitted on February 22, 1954. The principal recommendations were : 

(a) That the deadline for completion of the identification phase be advanced 
by possibly as much as 12 months. 

(b) That the target date for complete conversion of military supply system 
to use of Federal catalog data be advanced considerably. 

(c) In view of the high priority given this program, sufficient money should 
be assured the various military departments for funding this program. 

The Army has made every effort to comply with these recommendations. 
Specifically, these are the results: 

(a) A coordinated schedule, for completion of the identification phase by 
September 30, 1956, was issued by the Department of Defense on April 21, 1954, 
and placed in force by the Department of the Army on April 29, 1954. The 
Army has completed the identification phase of the Federal cataloging program 
as scheduled (September 1956). There remains of course, the continuing task 
of identifying in terms of Federal catalog data those new items of supply enter- 
ing the system. 

(b) In June 1954 the Department of Defense approved the Army’s proposed 
schedule for conversion. The target date for completion of conversion in the 
Army is October 31, 1957. The Army is current with this schedule on the Fed- 
eral supply class basis and is slightly ahead of this schedule on a by-item basis. 
As of the end of calendar year 1956, the Department of the Army had converted 
89 percent of its items of supply to the exclusive use of Federal catalog data in 
all supply operations. Three technical services: quartermaster, medical and 
signal are completely converted. The Army expects to complete this conver- 
sion by October 1957, as scheduled. 

Except for additional funds required for printing new publications reflecting 
Federal catalog data, the Army has not requested specific appropriations to 
effect conversion. These costs are being absorbed in the normal operating of 
storage and distribution. The Army’s by-item concept of conversion and the 
fact that conversion is being accomplished progressively, in small increments, 
makes this economy possible. 

The following tabulation shows the past and present status of the Army’s par- 
ticipation in the Federal cataloging program: 


Number of | Items identi-] Items con- 
items fied and verted 
refined 


July 1, 1952_. wie sve.kz : gah 1 1, 500, 000 0 0 
July 1, 1953_- ‘ la 1, 266, 511 | 153, 334 413 
I I ot arnein ine creceenmniness.es 1, 116, 559 | 186, 046 | 90, 303 
July 1, 1955_. > ilies 1, 006, 532 680, 480 316, 254 
July 1, 1956 ‘“ esi shite 912, 677 869, 827 704, 947 
Dec. 31, 1956_- he ghee adeate nee ‘ 956, 306 948, 604 855, 520 


1 Estimated. 


During the period indicated above, the Army added approximately 500,000 
items to its supply system of which approximately 144,000 items were added 
during calendar year 1956. This represents additional workload which, when 
added to the initial estimate of the items of supply in July 1952, represents a 
total workload of 2 million. 

The net reduction of items which occurred during this period results from 
elimination of duplicate items, reduction of number of types, obsolescence, 
exhaustion of stocks, and from items being determined to be “items of produc- 
tion” rather than “items of supply.” 
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Independent of the Federal cataloging program but compatible therewith, the 
Army initiated an extensive program designed to provide uniform and up-to-date 
catalogs for supply operations. The Korean conflict necessitated acceleration of 
the production of supply catalogs required for military supply operations and 
for maintenance of equipment issued to troops. Chart 2 shows the forecast of 
Army requirements for supply manuals and accomplishment in meeting these 
requirements. 

The Army’s budget subproject 2210.2 includes funds required for all cataloging 
needs: identification of new items entering the system, production of supply 
manuals required for supply distribution and maintenance operations, as well 
as participation in the Federal cataloging program. This program provides 
for the first time a common language in supply operations which can be processed 
by transceivers and electronic data processing machines, thereby simplifying 
and expediting military supply operations. The improvement of the efficiency 
of supply management through the use of a single, uniform supply language is 
recognized. However, the savings in dollars to be realized are not readily 
estimated or measured. There will be improved performance and savings at 
each step of operations required in the logistics support of a modern Army. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Definition of standardization 

The standardization program is concerned with standardization of material, 
components, equipment, and processes with respect to items and services, as well 
as standardization of engineering practices and procedures essential to design, 
procurement, production, inspection, application, preservation, and preparation 
for delivery of items of military supply. 

The purposes of standardization are to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of logistical support, and operational readiness of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force; and to conserve money, Manpower, time, production facilities, and 
natural resources. 

These purposes will be realized by accomplishment of the following objectives : 

1. Adoption of the minimum number of sizes, kinds, or types of items and 
services essential to military operations. 

2. Achievement of the optimum degree of interchangeability of the component 
parts used in these items. 

8. Development of standard terminology, codes, and drawing practices to 
achieve common understanding and clear interpretation of the description of 
items and practices. 

4. Preparation of engineering and purchase documents to insure the design, 
purchase, and delivery of standard items. 

>. Providing the military with the most reliable equipment possible by the 
adoption of material which has been evaluated in accordance with established 
Government specifications and standards. 


STATUS OF THE ARMY STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


The total standardization workload in the Army is meshed with the Defense 
standardization program monitored by the Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), under Public Law 436, 82d Congress. 

The core of this workload consists of preparation and review of specifica- 
tions required for procurement of items used by the Army. A further large 
segment of workload consists of development and review of standards which 
specifically limit the variety of physical items and engineering practices in 
design, procurement, and stockage. These documents directly implement the 
Defense standardization program and continue to be processed under rules 
developed prior to institution of the program. 

The new element of the program consists of transferring primary respon- 
sibility to the military departments for systematic standardization under as- 
signed Federal supply classification (FSC) classes. This responsibility is as- 
sumed when an FSC class has been reviewed and a detailed plan scheduling 
specific projects has been approved by the Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 

Internal standardization workload not directly monitored by ‘the Office, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) includes preparation of 
documentation for applying limitations under military standards and prepara- 
tion of purchase descriptions for items not procured repetitively or as needed 
for emergency procurements prior to development of specifications. 
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The number of specifications and standards to be prepared is estimated to 
increase moderately during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 over the number prepared 
to fiscal year 1956. During this period accelerated effort is being placed on 
preparation of detailed plans, ranging from 1 in fiscal year 1956 through an 
estimated 40 in fiscal year 1957 to an estimated 74 in fiscal year 1958. As these 
detailed plans go into effect, the workloads of standards, specifications, and 
associated qualified products lists initiated under them is expected to increase 
correspondingly. 

Mr. Srxes. You have certainly given us a complete and compre- 
hensive statement that answers many of the questions that normally 
would occur to anyone interest in this program, General Cassevant. 
Would you like to go ahead with your questions, Mr. Ford. 


INSPECTION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. As we indicated earlier, General Cassevant, I have had 
repeated complaints about the quality of inspectors and the number 
of inspectors. Could you give us a general statement on the number 
of inspectors and what your criteria is for the employment of 
inspectors ? 

General Cassevan't. I would like to ask Mr. De Atley of my staff 
to discuss this. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. How many inspectors are there at the present time? 

Mr. De Atty. Sir, as of December 31, 1956, that figure is shown 
as 9,253. 

Mr. Forp. That is within the continental limits, or worldwide? 

Mr. De Attry. That is within the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with your previous period ? 

Mr. De Atiey. As of September 30, 1956—which is the last figure 
I have here—9,758, approximately a 500 reduction. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with the year before, for 
example ? 

Mr. De Artery. Sir, I would like to supply that for the record. My 
recollection is that we had about 11,000 2 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have some data showing the trend and the 
number of inspectors for the past 3 or 4 fiscal years ? 

Mr. Dr Artery. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


NUMBER OF PROCUREMENT INSPECTION PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES ARMY 


On the rolls as of dates shown 


Neen nnn nnn eee 15, 650 

ARES LE LA ag reeling GORI NIE 10, 880 

Cee i en a ee ed 9, 880 

Nee een era a aeons 9, 253 
NOTES 


1. The inspection personnel totaled above perform the following primary 
functions: Inspections at contractor’s plants, Government-operated plants and 
Government-owned contractor-operated plants; duties performed by personnel 
in field activities and headquarters offices directly related to inspection of Gov- 
ernment-purchased material; preparation of standard inspection procedures, 
clasification of defects and statistical sampling plans (except where such data 
is developed for inclusion in specifications) ; performance of laboratory testing 
in military laboratories in connection with acceptance inspection. 
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2. These inspection personnel also perform the following additional functions : 

(a) Determination of inspection requirements for mobilization planning. 

(b) Development of recommendations for improving specifications, including 
appropriate comments on procedures for determining compliance with specifica- 
tion requirements. 

(c) Rendering of assistance to appropriate authorities in assuring adequate 
security when the development, production, or procurement of supplies or 
services is classified as defined in AR 380-5. 

(d) Rendering of assistance upon the request of contracting officers in: 

(1) Providing guidance for approval or disapproval of requests for deviation 
from specification requirements. 

(2) Conducting preaward surveys. 

(3) Discharging their responsibilities in connection with government property 
in the hands of contractors. 

(4) Investigating and presenting all facts pertinent to missions of inspectors 
relative to claims for refund or remission of liquidated damages or in connec- 
tion with the disputes or default clauses of contracts. 

(5) Assuming responsibilities and duties in connection with terminated con- 
tracts. 

(e) Reporting to contracting officers: 

(1) Instances coming to the attention of inspection personnel of noncom- 
pliance with Government contracts, such as improper employment or inade- 
quate compensation of labor; failure to post published instructions on labor laws 
and Government nondiscrimination policies; improper maintenance of records; 
and other comparable items. 

(2) Instances where contractors fail to observe reasonable safety precautions. 

(3) Actual or suspected criminal conduct in connection with Government con- 
tracts. 

(4) Failure of contractors to observe prescribed sanitary standards. 


CRITERIA FOR HIRING INSPECTORS 


Mr. Forp. How do you hire these people? What are the criteria and 
how do you check on the job they are doing? 

Mr. Dre Artery. Sir, the matter of inspectors’ classification, civil- 
service-wise, has been a matter of discussion since World War II. 
The source of our inspectors is the same as the source for shop fore- 
men, machine hands in industry, and so on. During the period of 
expansion, of course, we have to compete with industry. To try to 
do it with the classified civil service was shown in World War II 
to be nearly impossible. We went to the wage board method of pay- 
ment. In other words, working up the pay scale on an area basis. 
Even then, we had difficulty in recruitment. The difficulty in an 
emergency is that certain expansion in personnel is required and time is 
not alw ays there to train the personnel. 


MILITARY SPECIFICATION TRAINING COURSE 


In Philadelphia we have established, about a year and a half ago, 
a school where we can train about 30 people at a time. We are trying 
to improve the caliber of our people through the school. 

Mr. Forp. How many go to that school a year out your 9,000 or 
more ? 

Mr. De Art ey. Classes are about 30 each and the course runs 2 
weeks. I can furnish the number who have been to the school if 
you wish. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The requested material follows :) 


A total of 475 military and civilian students have attended the military 
specification course. All were trained on the inspection aspects of specifications 
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and in addition 175 of them were trained on all the other aspects of specifica- 
tions after revision of the course in September, 1956. 

About half of these personnel were from Army inspection staffs, the re- 
mainder were from engineering and specification writing staffs. 

Mr. Forp. How long has the school been in operation ? 

Mr. De Atiey. My recollection is that we started in September, 2 
years ago. There, again, I would like to give you the exact dates. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The requested material follows :) 

The Army Staff developed and sponsored the military specification training 
course which was initiated at Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia in September 
1955 for the purpose of training personnel on the inspection and quality control 
aspects of specifications. In September 1956 the course was revised to train 
personnel on all aspects of specifications. 

Mr. Dr Atixy. As I recall, we tried two classes on an experimental 
basis first to shape down the curriculum. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any military inspectors? Do you have any 
military personnel who are inspectors ? 

Mr. Dre Attey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. What percentage ! 

Mr. De Artey. Our inspection personnel is some military and some 
civilian. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what the breakdown would be? 

Mr. De Artey. I can give you the breakdown. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do it now or later? 

Mr. De Attey. I can furnish it for the record. We have a quarterly 
report of this data. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Of the 9,253 inspection personnel on the rolls on December 31, 1956, a total of 
877, or 9.5 percent, were military. 


RETENTION OF INSPECTORS FOLLOWING COMPLETION OF CONTRACT 


Mr. Forp. Another complaint that I have had is that a contract 
is concluded but the inspectors seem to stay on and hang around for a 
while before any action is taken to get them out to some other assign- 
ment. How do you handle that problem ? 

Mr. De Attey. When a contract is completed, sir, there is no need 
for an inspector to remain. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree, but apparently the termination of the 
contract does not automatically mean that a man is transferred or 
removed immediately. 

Mr. De Arter. In many of our plants, sir, we have Government- 
furnished property. The inspector is accountable for that property— 
even if the contract is terminated. If the property is still in the 
planter be must go back there periodically to check on the equipment 

efore it is removed physically. That we cannot avoid. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree but in 1 or 2 instances along that line, 
they have come to my attention. It seems—at least to the people 
who contact me—that there seems to be an interminable delay in 
getting rid of these people, at least from a functional point of view. 
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NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Do you have any criteria by which you decide the number of in- 
spectors, based on the amount of contract or total amount of procure- 
ment? How do you decide how many inspectors you need # 

Mr. Dr Attry. Sir, that would require quite a bit of explanation. 
Generally, we have a quality history on many of our supphers. We 
have what we call a RIQAP (reduced inspection quality assurance 
program). Ifa plant has a very fine record of quality control, their 
internal quality control program is so good that the product offered 
to us for acceptance is good in uniformity, we reduce inspection 
accordingly. 

Mr. Forp. Who makes that decision? That is one of the prob- 
lems. Here is a man who is an inspector and if he likes where he is 
living, if he likes the job, he is not going to give that plant the kind 
of clearance that is going to get him off that job; is that right? 

Mr. De Artry. Sir, it would be difficult for a man, I believe, to 
hide the data that you have in mind. The inspection form that he 
fills out has a place where he indicates an evaluation of the item that 
he has offered for acceptance. That is, the samples that he takes, and 
the number of samples rejected for each major and minor defect. 
That is all in this form which is a matter of record. The plant’s 
quality is determined, for our purposes, from the data that is turned 
in and data of that type. We have three levels generally of in- 
spection. 

The number of inspectors assigned to the plant is based on the plant 
quality that is furnished to us as a matter of record. If a new con- 
tractor comes in, we have no alternative but to put in the highest 
amount of inspection so we have there—— 

Mr. Forp. What is wrong with making a final inspection on an 
item and if it is not up to standard, just rejecting it and making the 
contractor totally responsible rather than having these periodic inspec- 
tions in the process of production ? 

Mr. De Attey. Sir, on an item to be used in the States we do accept 
on that basis. If we are buying something to be used in the United 
States we can accept the contractor’s warranty and his inspection. 
We make what we call a condition and count inspection solely. For 
example, if the icebox looks good from the outside, and so on, we 
accept his warranty. On items that are complex and which might be 
moved to Korea before they are uncrated and used, to have a con- 
tract warranty on an item which is three to ten thousand miles from 
home, that is not of much comfort. There, we must do inspection 
work. There are items which are assembled and which become ob- 
scured so you cannot accept some of those for inspection. Thus, an 
armature in a motor, once it is put in a housing, you cannot see it any 
more. We have appropriate places on the line for inspection of the 
little things that are hidden subsequently. 

Mr. Forp. In that armature case you mentioned, if that armature 
does not work, in the final analysis 

Mr. De Attery. It might work for a short period of tests, but not 
be properly insulated which we cannot tell by a physical examination. 
It might work in a short enough period so we can throw current into 
it and see that there is no trouble at the end of the line. but we would 
like to see it before. We have tried as far as possible to reduce inspec- 
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tion through sampling and statistical methods. That is our program 
and we have been working at it rather strongly well over 10 years. 


COMPARISON WITH INDUSTRY INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp.. How does your inspection program compare, for ex- 
ample, with industry generally? They have a program of inspection 
which I presume is a long-tested operation. Is the military inspection 
program different than theirs? 

r. De Atiey. Our inspection, sir, in a sense is just a check on the 
contractor’s inspection. The contractor will inspect for each charac- 
teristic that we are interested in at many different places in the set- 
up. Our inspection is only that which we find necessary to prove 
the contractor’s inspection. I would like to consider it as a supple- 
ment to his inspection. 

Mr. Forp. That is another one of the objections that we get from 
time to time. That is, it is duplicatory of the quality inspection that 
industry has. 

Mr. De Atixy. We try to establish our inspection in such a way 
that it is not duplicatory, sir. We started a program a long time 
ago of trying to spell out for each product just what the inspector is 
to do. That is what we call a standard inspection procedure. That 
is, what he is to do to determine the acceptability of the product. 
In there, we try to limit it to the least-man-hours possible. I do not 
say we have reached the point where we cannot improve the process. 

Mr. Forpv. As I indicated earlier, I have received these complaints 
and they have come in such volume that I have to assume that there 
is something wrong with the actual inspection program. It bothers 
me for two reasons: One, it casts a bad impression on the military 
program as a whole, plus the fact that I think if they are right it is 
a wasteful operatian in dollars. 

Mr. De Ar tey. Sir, the inspector is the Government’s ambassador 
in meeting the contractors and his employees. 

Mr. Forp. He is the ambassador to the guy in the production line 
and management. There are an awful lot of individuals in the pro- 
duction line who get their impression of the Department of Defense 
from the person who is looking over their shoulders and checking on 
their work. That is the real problem. ; 

Mr. De Artery. Yes, sir. We had difficulty with civil-service classi- 
fiers on that basis. To them an inspector is a man who takes a piece, 
checks it with a gage, and either the piece fits in the gage or it does 
not and he either accepts it or he rejects it. To them, it was a sub- 
professional or purely mechanical type of function. On that basis, 
we could not get good ratings for inspectors in the sense of monetary 
considerations. Asa result, we did not get good quality. : 

As I also started to say, sir, the contractor’s quality control, if it is 
good, results in less inspection for our people to perform. So that, to 
us, if we would be able to select only the contractors with fine quality 
control, it would be, of course, possible for us to reduce the number of 
inspectors on our payroll. 
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CONTINUED NEED FOR HIGH INSPECTION LEVEL 


Mr. Forp. In a period where you are not expanding, such as now 
under the pressure of an emergency, can you not put greater reliance 
on the producer and less on your inspection system or service? 

Mr. Der Attey. Sir, I wish it were possible to say yes to that ques- 
tion, but at a time such as the one you describe, competition among 
business is at its greatest. Shall I say there is a tendency toward 
cutting corners, and it becomes more apparent, so that your inspection 
has to be better. Actually when a man is imbued with public spirit 
during a period of emergency and wants to produce a good article 
for defense the need for inspection is not so great. I wish I could 
say yes to your question, but I do not believe I can. 

Mr. Forp. My general impression would be that in an emergency 
period, such as Korea where people are anxious to get an item out and 
are under pressure to get an item out, they might be more lax in the 
quality which they produce. In an era, like we are in at the moment, 
and assuming the competition for a contractor is greater, they are 
not under the pressure of time that they would be under the other 
circumstances. 

Mr. De Atiey. Under the pressure, sir, of dollar competition at 
the present time. 

General Cassevant. If I might add something along those lines, it 
has been my experience that in time of emergency manufacturers are 
most anxious that their product be as good as possible. They know 
that somebody’s life depends on it. I have found that every one of 
them tries to show that his product cannot result in some operation 
failing. This, of course, is not true of peacetime as Mr. De Atley just 
pointed out. The effort goes the other way. How much can we 
turn out to convert to dollars ? 

Mr. Forp. It would be my general feeling that the problem of in- 
spectors is not just unique in my particular congressional district. I 
suspect that it is probably a general problem. I would certainly hope 
that a real effort would be made to see if you cannot check on whether 
you have too many, whether you have the right quality of inspectors. 
Any information we can get, as a committee, I think would be very 
welcome. 

General Cassevant. I will make a very special study as a result of 
this conversation. I will let the committee know. 

(Note.—The Army will initiate this study during this month and will furnish 
a report to the committee before the end of June 1957.) 

General Cassrvant. I want to repeat again that our trouble is with 
the ability to pay the price we would like to pay for the competent 
man. Perhaps this discussion may possibly lead the way to a better 
view of this picture by the Civil Service Commission. This is an 
important pomt and I think we should push it. We will have this 
investigation completed and I will let you know. 

Mr. Forv. Let us turn to “Space utilization.” 


SPACE UTILIZATION 
Turning to “Space utilization,” this chart submitted indicates that 


during fiscal year 1957 you are going to use more Government-owned 
space and the chart also indicates that you are going to have some 
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slight reduction in Government-leased space. However, it shows that 
the total space utilized is going to be greater. Why do we have that 
trend, particularly the greater utilization of the space? 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 709.) 

General Cassevanr. You want to answer that, Mr. McCrary ? 

Mr. McCrary. In the space that we need, the primary increase that 
we have is from three sources. That is, we have to provide for pro- 
curement of aircraft spare parts and for the single manager assign- 
ments for subsistence and clothing and textiles. "In addition we are 
having to maintain and store our records for a longer period; that is, 
6 years, which requires in the ordnance area about a thousand square 
feet for a facility where we have storage. These are the areas that 
make the total increase. 

Mr. Forp. Is this going to be an increase in trend as reflected | 
the comparison of fiscal vear 1956 with fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McCrary. I doubt if it will. I doubt if next year we will have 
an increase in the total space, because we should have absorbed the 
single-manager need during fiscal year 1958 and in the recordkeeping 
part. it should be \ very slight if any increase. I feel certain that it 
will balance out about the same, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Comparing the charts you submitted for 1954, 1955, and 
1956, you had a good downward trend. 

Now, we seem to have started upward. I would hate to see us 
continue on this new tack because, again, it would cast some doubt 
on how we are running the operation. 

Mr. McCrary. I think there is very little chance it will continue 
that way, sir. The main part is that we have space to take care of 
our single manager assignments. Since we have that, there is no 
large need for any Increase in space. 

Mr. Forp. Here is the w: ay I have to look at it: We have less mili- 
tary personnel, less civilian personnel, and still we are going to have 
more space. ‘That does not make good sense offhand. 

Mr. McCrary. We do not have less civilian personnel, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We do in the Army. 

Mr. McCrary, You mean military personnel ? 

Mr. Forp, Yes. We have fewer military and civilian personnel 
and still your total space requirements are greater. That just does 
not tie in unless you have some explanation for it. 

Mr. McCrary In this area, sir, the actual space that is needed for 
operating personnel for procurement operations is what would deter- 
mine the amount of space needed here. We have an increase in per- 
sonnel in our budget for this area; that is, procurement operations, 

~aused primarily by single manager assignments, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do not let it get any higher next year. 

General Cassevant. These are both one-time decisions, added 
length of time for records and the addition of a single manager, 
but I think it is always well to remember that it is the number of 
actions to be taken care of that determines the workload rather than 
the number of people serviced or the number of dollars being spent. 
It is always difficult to remember those things, but it is the ‘umber 
of pieces of paper that requires the number of people, rather than how 
many dollars are involved. $10 million or $100,000 million, or $1 mil- 
lion, require the same steps and the same people. That is the thing 
we must keep in mind. 
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CATALOGING 


Mr. Forp. Have you met your cataloging schedule now the way it 
was submitted to us last year? 

General Cassrevant. We are on schedule, yes, sir. In fact, we are 
a little bit ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Forp. When is the cataloging program, as such, going to be 
completed? In other words, there is a job starting from scratch and 
bringing it up to date. 

General Cassevant. In October of this year, October 1957. 

Mr. Forp. How much of a job is it thereafter to keep current? 

General Cassevant. Do you have any idea of what our going rate 
will be after that ? 

Mr. De Atiey. Do you want it in dollars? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, primarily, but any other criteria. 

Mr. Dr Attey. Sir, we are estimating it will probably be in the 
neighborhood of $12 million. I would like to amplify that a bit. We 
are trying to set up a 705 type of machine which with transceivers 
would enable us to handle the work more readily than the mail sys- 
tem we are using today. That machine is in the test stage at the 
present time and will operate on a test basis, as I recall, until June. 
That operation may sedtins our costs. That would be my best guess 
as of now. This year we have $17.3 or $17.4 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The budget request is $17,330,000 for 1958. How does 
that tie into your figure that you mentioned of around the magnitude 
of $12 million? W Vhy is it $17 million in 1958 and you mentioned 
$12 million in the long pull ? 

Mr. De Attey. I Mentioned what it would level off to, sir. We 
estimate that it will be about $12 million. 

Mr. Foro. In fiscal year 1959, if your forecast is correct, it would 
be around $12 million or thereabouts ? 

Mr. De Attey. Approximately 1960, sir. That estimate should 
be amplified. 

(The information is as follows :) 

It was the original estimate and did not take into consideration the cost of 
the civil-service retirement contribution, the addition of the aircraft procure- 
ment program, and the Army’s share of operating the Department of Defense 
Cataloging Office. The fund requirements of the Army’s cataloging program 
will be gradually reduced depending upon the workload. The Army’s goal is 
to reach $12 million eventually. It is estimated that $16.0 million will be 
required in fiscal year 1959 compared with $17.3 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley ’ 


SOCTAL SECURITY AND CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, I notice that most of the increases in 
a great many of these programs are for the purpose of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the social-security program. Is that for the 
civilian employees or does that cover the military also? 

General Lawton. That is for the civilian employees. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


91288—57—_—_46 
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oor Rizzy. Are not all military personnel under social security 
now 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. How are contributions to the social security fund taken 
care of for military personnel ? 

General Lawton. That is paid in the Government’s share of. the 
contribution. That is paid under the Survivor Benefits Act in the 
“Military personnel” appropriation. 

Mr. Rizey. But you do fund for that purpose? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; and we have described to the committee 
under the “Personnel” appropriation how that applies. In other 
words, it is a total of $24,924,000 for fiscal year 1957 which is one.of 
the items we are absorbing this year in the “Military personnel” ap- 
propriations. There will be $47,824,000 total in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Rutxy. Deductions made from the pay of the military per- 
sonnel as well as the civilians? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The Government simply makes its contribution the 
same as private industry ? 

General Lawton. There are deductions made in the pay of the mili- 
tary and then the Government makes its contribution to these amounts, 
which I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Rutey. Officers and enlisted men are included in the social- 
security program now under the new Survivor Benefits Act? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. STKEs. We will now take up project 2220, “Operation of supply 
depots. 

reneral Lawton. Before we do, Mr. Chairman, and to correct. my 
statement about civilian personnel, I would like to point out that the 
civilian personnel are covered by the civil-service retirement system 
which is the figure that has been presented a number of times this 
morning, causing an increase in our program. It is a civil-service 
retirement system that is accounted for rather than the social-security 
benefits for the civilian employees. 

The retirement pay for the military personnel is continued, as it 
has been in the past. The deduction that is made currently from 
officer and enlisted pay is for the purpose of providing social-securit 
benefits which will be in addition to the retirement pay after the mili- 
tary or their dependents reach the ages seeneriied under the Social 
Security Act. 
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OPERATION OF SuppLy Derorts AND OPERATION OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
OFFICES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG..GEN. L. G. VAN- WAGONER,. DIRECTOR OF FINANCE OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. HOUSTON P. HOUSER, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

ARMAND L. GUILMETTE, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed with your statement, Colonel Houser. 

Colonel Houser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will cover 2 of 
the major projects in program 2200, “Central supply activities.” 
These 2 projects are: 2220, “Operation of supply depots,” and 2230, 
“Operation of supply management offices.” 

I would like to use the same method of presentation for these 
budget projects as was used in testimony of previous years, that is, 
to review each of these functions separately for fiscal year 1958, and 
compare operations and obligations to the preceding 2 fiscal years. 


OPERATION OF Supply DeEpots 


With these opening remarks, I would like to discuss in detail project 
2220, “Operation of supply depots.” 


Project 2220 is similar in content to the estimates reviewed by this 
committee in prior year Dudeets, with three notable exceptions. 


First, the operation of one ical depot has been added to project 
2220. Second, the dollar estimates of this project now provide for 
the acquisition of supplies and minor equipment items used in depot 
operation; and, third, this project now includes funds for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of dant facilities. ‘The last two exceptions 
noted were previously justified in other budget programs. 

The estimate for project 2220, “Operation of supply depots,” begins 
on page 322 of the budget. justification. 

he $458,918,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 for this budget esti- 
mate will provide $328,479,000 for depot mission functions of receipt, 
storage, and issue, and $130,439,000 for the operation and maintenance 
of depot facilities. My testimony, Mr. Chairman, will cover only the 
$328,479,000 for depot mission costs. ‘The cost of operation and main- 
tenance of facilities of depots will be included in a separate presenta- 
tion of the overall costs of maintenance of facilities. 

The $328,479,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 provides for the 
execution of depot missions of the worldwide Army depot system. In 
fiscal year 1958 the Army will receive, store, and ship supplies at 105 
depots (48 in the continental United States and 57 in oversea com- 
mands) containing 191 million gross square feet of covered storage 
space and 240 million square feet of open storage space. In addition 
to receipt, storage, and shipment activities performed at Army depots, 
this project includes commercial cold storage facilities and the opera- 
tion of three wet storage basins for the storage of floating equipment. 
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This estimate for operation of our depot system was computed in 
two parts: (1) For continental United States operations the work- 
load to be performed at our depots was determined and costed to estab- 
lish dollar and personnel requirements. Also, logistical services which 
are funded from this project, but not necessarily identified directly 
with the receipt, storage, and issue mission, have also been determined 
and costed, and, when added to the cost of receipt, storage, and issue, 
establish total cost to carry out the continental United States storage 
system. (2) For oversea operations, this estimate was computed by 
reviewing cost information received from oversea commands for pre- 
vious fiscal years and pertinent information furnished by oversea com- 
manders regarding their future storage operations. I would like to 
state at this time that a cost-accounting system has been established in 
all of the oversea commands and the Department of the Army is now 
receiving cost data in fiscal year 1957 similar to the cost data received 
from the continental United States depots. The fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate will include, for the first time, the oversea commands’ 
detailed workload and cost data now reflected in this budget estimate 
for continental United States depots. 

Tn the brochure that has been given the committee exhibits 2 through 
5 cover the depot operations activity. 

Exhibit 2 shows the trends in actual tonnage receipts in depots from 
fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1958. Of these receipts, for fiscal 
year 1958, 39 percent originate from new procurement; 16 percent 
from returns from posts, camps, stations, and oversea commands; and 
45 percent from receipts from maintenance shops and from other than 
Army sources. The main reduction in the receipt workload is attrib- 
uted to the reduced receipts from procurement, particularly in the 
subsistence and ammunition commodities. This chart graphically 
presents the fiscal year 1958 receipt workload with comparisons to 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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RECEIPTS 


The receiving workload in continental United States Army depots is derived 
from four major sources. These are (1) procurement of new materiel; (2) 
returns from posts, camps, stations, and oversea commands; (3 receipts from 
other continental United States depots and depot-maintenance activities; and 
(4) other Federal agencies, such as GSA. Of these activities, receipts from pro- 
curement is the most important. In fiscal year 1958 this estimate forecasts 
that receipts from this source will be 39 percent of the depot receipts, as com- 
pared with 42 percent in fiscal year 1957 and 48 percent in fiscal year 1956. 

Actual and projected receipts from procurement are 1,471,500 tons in fiscal 
year 1956; 1,505,500 in fiscal year 1957; and 1,227,800 in fiscal year 1958. The 
tonnage of depot receipts from procurement is influenced by (1) the procure- 
ment delivery program for current consumption and mobilization reserve; (2) 
the quantities of new procurement that can be delivered directly to posts, camps, 
stations, and ports. The receipts from procurement into the depot system 
decrease 16 percent between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1958, a decrease of 
244,000 tons. This decrease is mainly due to the 148,000-ton decrease in ammu- 
nition deliveries to depots. 

The forecast for returns from posts, camps, stations, and ports in fiscal year 
1958 is 514,000 tons, which is a 16-percent decrease from the fiscal year 1956 
level of 615,000 tons. This decrease is reflected in the general supplies com- 
modity. 

Receipts from other sources reflect an increase of 47 percent between fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1958. This increase is attributed to the increased 
receipts of national stockpile materials programed by the General Services 
Administration. 


Colonel Houser. Exhibit 3 charts the shipment workload from 
fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1958. Of these shipments, for 
fiscal year 1958, 48 percent are to posts, camps, stations, and ports; 
6 percent are interdepot shipments; 15 percent are attributed to 
mutual-assistance programs; and 31 percent to shipments to other 
than Army sources. The main reduction in the shipment workload 
is to posts, camps, stations, and ports as a result of reduced troop 
strength to be supported. This chart shows the fiscal year 1958 ship- 
ment workload with comparisons to fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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SHIPMENTS 


The shipment workload for continental United States depots can be sub- 
divided, for analysis purposes, into four major segments. These are (1) ship- 
ments to posts, camps, stations, and ports for support of Army troops; (2) 
shipments to effect redistribution between depots; (8) shipments under foreign- 
aid programs, and (4) shipments to rebuild, and maintenance and other mis- 
cellaneous destinations. In the 3 fiscal years from the beginning of fiscal year 
1956 through fiscal year 1958 a steady decrease is reflected for each of these 
fiscal years. 

Shipments to posts, camps, stations, and ports are influenced by the size of the 
Army and by the extent to which direct deliveries are made from procurement 
sources to the final destination. No further increase in the percentage of direct 
deliveries to the total deliveries from procurement is anticipated. In the period 
covered by this budget estimate, the shipments from depots in support of Army 
troops are proportional to the average strength ofthe Army. 

Redistribution of supplies between Army depots will decrease sharply in 
fiseal year 1958 from the fiscal year 1956 level because of the completion on 
December 31, 1955, of the depot-realinement plan. This represents a 38 percent 
decrease. 

Shipments to foreign-aid programs are subject to variations because of the 
overall size of the program, the percentage which will come from direct pro- 
curement rather than from Army stocks, and the location of the stocks to be 
shipped, either from continental United States depots or oversea depots. Ship- 
ments in fiscal year 1958 remain approximately at the fiscal year 1957 level, but 
reflect a substantial increase over the fiscal year 1956 level. The increase is 
attributed to ammunition shipments. 

The increase in other shipments in fiscal year 1958 over the fiscal year 1957 
level is caused by the General Services Administration programing shipments of 
national-stockpile material at approximately the fiscal year 1956 level. 


Colonel Houser. Exhibit 4 shows the increase in tonnage over the 
period of 3 years. The increase is entirely, as far as depot stocks are 
concerned, due to the buildup in the storage of national-stockpile 
materials for General Services Administration. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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DEPOT STORAGE WORKLOAD 


The tons in storage in the depot system at the end of each fiscal year are 
entirely dependent upon the ratio of receipts to shipments. In fiscal year 1956, 
receipts exceeded shipments by 480,000 tons; in fiscal year 1957 by 1,318,000 tons; 
and in fiscal year 1958 by 1,015,000 tons. However, disposals of excess material 
from depots in the amounts of 420,000 tons in fiscal year 1956, 326,000 tons in 
fiseal year 1957, and 211,000 tons in fiscal year 1958, have nullified this imbal- 
ance to an extent. 

Although the tonnage of Army stocks in storage has remained relatively con- 
stant, the composition of these stocks has changed. There has been a significant 
increase in the tonnage for ammunition, and, inversely, a decrease in the repair 
parts and general supplies commodities. 

While Army stocks, in total, are relatively stable, national stockpile material 
stored for the General Services Administration continues to increase. Tonnage 
on hand in fiscal year 1958 reflects an increase of 2 million tons over the fiscal 
year 1956 level. 


Colonel Houser. Exhibit 5 indicates the relative importance dol- 
larwise of the workload elements and the commodities handled 
in the depot system. It relates the costs first by workload and then 
by type of commodities handled. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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DEPOT COSTS 
Cost by workload elements 

The total cost of receipts decreases $1,209,000, or 3.5 percent between fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, and $804,000 or 2.4 percent between fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958. These decreases are caused by the reduction in the 
receipt of general supplies, which is only partially offset. by the increase in 
receipts of S. and C. material. 

The total cost of shipments decreases $3,877,000, or 7.6 percent between fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, and $844,000 or 1.8 percent between fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958. These decreases are attributable to the decreased 
shipments of general supplies and ammunition during this period. 

The cost of care and preservation of supplies in storage is reduced by $7,115,- 
000 or 6.5 percent between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 and $10,684,000, or 
10.5 percent between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. The $90,996,000 
requested in fiscal year 1958 is considered the absolute minimum required to 
prevent deterioration of the stocks in storage. In fiscal year 1956 the care and 
preservation costs represented 46.1 percent of the total operating cost; 45.7 
percent in fiscal year 1957 and 43.3 percent in fiscal year 1958. 

The cost of storage reflects a gradual decrease during the 3 years, due to the 
reduction in tonnage of general supplies. . The costs of care and preservation, 
and storage, reflect a gradual decrease, although the tons in storage have risen 
slightly. These decreases are due to a slight decrease in general supplies ton- 
nage, a relatively high-cost commodity, and a significant increase in tonnage of 
S. and C. material, which is the lowest cost commodity and requires virtually 
no care and preservation. 


Cost by commodity 

The cost of handling subsistence is closely related to the number of troops 
supported, 

The cost of handling general supplies decreased 11 percent between fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1958, due primarily to the reduction of the receiving and 
shipping workload. 

The cost of handling ammunition decreased 14.3 percent between fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1958, due mainly to reduced rate of shipments, and reduction 
in receipts in fiscal year 1958. 

The cost of strategic and critical materials increased 74 percent between fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1958, due to a greatly increased rate of receipts, and a 
somewhat smaller increase in tonnage in storage during this period. 

Colonel Hovser. Gentlemen, I would like to refer you to page 329 
of the budget estimate which reflects the cost of other logistical serv- 
ices. As previously mentioned, these costs are funded from this 
project but cannot be identified directly with receipt, storage, and issue 
functions. The elements of this facet of depot operations which are 
responsible for the major increase in funds are: (1) Contributions 
to the civil service retirement fund in accordance with Public Law 
854 of the 84th Congress, and (2) funds required for the controlled 
humidity program. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Project 2220.1 Supply depot operations 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1956 1957 1958 

eee ee | —— |- — +77 — Ke 

Sn oemmeinsinipaies mien $36, 857, 234 $38, 384, 396 $53, 953, 250 
1, Minor supplies and equipment__-__..........-.--.----.-.-- 7, 915, 280 0 | 8, 331, 000 | 7, 027, 750 
2. Capital equipment, noninstalled _-__-.............--..---- | 1, 891, 630 | 1, 525, 000 1, 860, 000 
3. Electronic data processing equipment ----_-.------ ~------| 0 | 476, 000 920, 000 
4. es Re al a I ae 1, 347, 687 | 1, 443, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
5. Engineer packing technical office___.-.........-..-.-....-- 322, 166 | 367, 000 | 350, 000 
6. Cold-storage operatioms._-__._..._-.-- sat Seg CR MS a 3, 130, 987 2, 600, 000 2, 400, 000 
Fe ec ndaneaecwnccunhheasoneae sd 935, 169 | 2, 539, 300 | 2, 490, 000 
ce ee 8 i ccnnnteeeenmeel 945, 793 | 694, 761 | 584, 000 
9. Consolidated stock accounting -_-............------------- 2, 393, 372 | 2, 678, 000 3, 167, 000 
10. Overhead support and intermediate headquarters ---_--..... 15, 472, 321 14, 687, 935 | 14, 099, 800 
1]. Cathodie protection. __.<-. 5, Fata vaGigibalmangeare prime 0 | 100, 000 | 355, 000 
12. Aftmy motion picture depository - kel ddd tenth cad 450, 787 | 752, 400 | 694, 700 
13. Contribution civil service retirement fund__.........-..-.-- 0 0 | 12, 278, 000 
14. Controlled humidity program... ..-.....-...-.-.---------- 84, 783 | 485, 000 | 5, 248, 000 
15, Equipment for industrial fund installations...---.--.--.-- 1, 967, 259 1, 705, 000 979, 000 





SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


Although fiscal year 1958 reflects an increase of $15.6 million, the increase 
can be attributed basically to the following elements : 


Million 

Contribution to civil service retirement fund..._.-...__-__-----_-_----------~- $12. é 
QCopitroliod, TatisiGits: BPOGTOM I |. 5 nots cere inetd incite dancececs statu iacm sacag oy a 
1 el eat Rhea eln alae 3 
Electronic data processing equipment_____---------__---_--_--- n= ncceerspacicke 4 
COMBULIMEEOE BOGE ACCOUNTING. «nin is hai c wei Sob dbeta nee eed 5 
Cathodic protection____-_~_ fie asidscnes abichsgpahbsbhek LOSS Its Se ee, 3 
ONGB SG os ies 2. soit Lids seee Sued tiie ie scaseaee 18. 6 


These increases are offset by a $3.0 million decrease for the remaining 9 
elements listed above. It is noted that the civil service retirement fund accounts 
for $12.3 million of the $15.6 miilion increase. 

Colonel Houser. The controlled humidity program was established 
within the Department of the Army as a result of a study made to de- 
termine the extent that savings could be realized from the establish- 
ment of controlled humidity storage. The use of controlled humidity 
storage by the Navy and commercial agencies was taken into considera- 
tion. The study further revealed that controlled humidity type stor- 
age being used by the Navy and commercial sources reflect savings in 

care and pr eservation requirements. The $5,248,000 required i in fiscal 
year 1958 will convert 10,496,000 gross square feet of existing covered 
warehouse space to controlled humidity storage. This estimate is 
based on a cost of $0.50 per square foot to convert existing warehouse 
space, including the acquisition and installation of dehumidifying 
equipment. Seven months are required to effect contracting and ac- 
complishment of warehouse seal and installation of equipment after 
funds are available, and another 2 months are required to pull down 
humidity for maximum operations. The use of controlled humidity 
space will result in maintaining greatest quantities of items ina ready 
for issue condition and reducing requirements for funds, personnel, 
and preservative materials. 

This is a 3-year program covering approximately 35 of the 48 depots 
in the continental United States at a total cost of about $30 million 
of which the $5,248,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 represents the 
first increment. 
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No savings in care and preservation funds will be realized in fiscal 
year 1958 because of this program, but, beginning in fiscal year 1959, 
partial savings will be realized. It is estimated that upon completion 
of the total program, substantial savings will be made in care and 
preservation funds. 

Sir, this concludes the presentation of project 2220. I will be glad 
to answer any questions. 


CONTROLLED HUMIDITY STORAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you. What savings do you anticipate as a result 
of the dehumidifying equipment in Government installations? I note 
that you have covered that here, but when do you expect savings and 
how large should the savings be ? 

Colonel Houser. We will begin to have the savings, Mr. Chairman, 
within 1 year after each increment of the program, if it is approved, 
becomes operable. 

Mr.SrKes. What is the experience of industry in savings in this area? 

Colonel Houser. I do not have a specific dollar figure. 

Mr. Sixes. This is an expensive item and surely you had some good 
reason back of the system to install it. I suggest that you give us a 
complete statement on it and show some of the background information 
that entered into the decision in deciding to expand this to $30 million. 

Colonel Houser. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY CONTROLLED HuMipiITty StToRAGE PROGRAM 


1. Background.—The Army decision to establish and obtain controlled humidity 
space for economical protection of selected supplies was based primarily on Navy 
experience. As a result of Navy’s successful experience through use of dynamic 
dehumidification of ships in the reserve fleet starting in 1945, and conversion of 
warehouses to controlled humidity space in 1947, 1948, and 1949 at four Navy 
supply depots, the Department of Defense, Department of the Army, and Depart- 
ment of the Air Force decided, after study, to establish the controlled humidity 
program in 1956. Department of the Army initiated planning with the technical 
services in October 1955 and established the controlled humidity storage program 
in March 1956, based on guidlines and criteria developed by a joint Department 
of Defense, Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, and Department 
of the Air Force committee. DOD Instruction 4145.15: Utilization of Controlled 
Humidity Space, published August 6, 1956, set forth the Department of Defense 
policy and criteria for use of controlled humidity space. Department of the Army 
implemented the Department of Defense instruction by publication of AR 743-35, 
dated November 5, 1956. 

2. The criteria for use of controlled humidity space for storage of selected 
supplies and equipment for varying periods of time is stated as follows: 

(a) Controlled humidity space will be used when such storage— 

(1) Permits technical materiel and materiel highly sensitive to moisture 
to be stored in a state of readiness for immediate use. 

(2) Permits reduction in the cost of initial preservation or represerva- 
tion of materiel. 

(3) Affords a significant reduction in either the reactivation time or re- 
activation costs of materiel or both. 

(4) Maintains the condition of any materiel being held in temporary 
storage while awaiting repair, disposition, preservation or represervation, 
or assembly of components. 

(5) Affords the desired supplemental protection to materiel already sub- 
jected to preservation treatment. 

(6) Affords protection for items in long-term storage, including mobiliza- 
tion reserves, and items for normal distribution which are susceptible to 
deterioration (corrosion, mildew, rot, etc.) from uncontrolled humidity. 
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(7) Effects savings in care and preservation funds. 

(6) Humidity will be controlled at 40 percent relative humidity. 

3. It is estimated that the cost of conversion to controlled humidity type storage 
will be authorized in 3 to 5 years. 

4. Total Army objective for controlled humidity space in ZI is conversion of 
75 percent of approximately 90 million gross square feet of warehouse space, 
or 67.5 million gross square feet, at an average cost of $0.50 per gross square 
foot (total cost $33.75 million). This is predicated on results of study that 
approximately 75 percent of Army supplies and equipment will receive economical 
proteétion and permit savings through use of controlled humidity storage. 

5. With respect to industry experience, several hundred commercial .cargo 
vessels have been equipped with dehumidifiers to control humidity and success- 
fully protect cargo during sea voyages to prevent deterioration and thereby effect 
savings. Also dehumidification is used in industry by manufacturers of chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, candy, and breakfast foods. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you go ahead? 

Mr. Forp. May I first ask a question? If these savings do materi- 
alize, where in the budget this year would they have occurred if the 
program were in effect today ? 

Colonel Houser. In project 2220. This same project, “Care and 
preservation of supplies in the depots.” 

Mr. Forp. If this program were put into effect in the 1958 budget, 
or in the 1959 budget, somewhere in this program 2220, this savings 
is a direct result of what we approved in fiscal 1958 ? 

Colonel Houser. That is correct. 

General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman, this program of dehumi- 
dification was studied very carefully. It is already a program on 
which we have experience in the Navy. The savings realized as a 
result of the Navy experience and our studies are to the effect that 
the system would be paid for in 3 to 5 years. It results in a major 
savings. 

Mr. Srxes. How soon must the equipment be replaced ? 

General Van Waconer. I would like to include that in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Based on Navy experience, the controlled-humidity equipment will have at 
least a 20-year life. 


OPERATION OF Suprry MANAGEMENT OFFICES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, will you now proceed with project 2230, “Op- 
eration of supply management offices ?” 

Colonel Houser. Mr. Chairman. 

I will now cover project 2230, “Operation of supply management 
offices,” which begins on page 334 of the budget justification. 

The $45,784,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 will provide $40,- 
300,000 for supply control functions and $5,484,000 for operation 
and maintenance of supply management office facilities. My testi- 
mony, Mr. Chairman, will cover only the $40,300,000 for supply 
control function costs. The costs of operation and maintenance of 
facilities will be included in a separate presentation of the overall 
cost of maintenance of facilities. 

This project is similar in content to the estimates reviewed by this 
committee in prior year budgets with three notable exceptons. First, 
the project now includes a medical supply management office for- 
merly budgeted in the medical program. Second, the dollar esti- 
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mates of this project now provide for the acquisition of supplies and 
minor oe items for use in these activities. Third, this project 
now includes funds for the operation and maintenance of supply 
management facilities. These last two exceptions were previously 
justified in other budget programs. The fiscal year 1956 and 1957 
figures on page 334 have been adjusted accordingly in order to pre- 
sent to the committee a true comparison for the 3 years. The cost of 
the operation and maintenance of facilities for the 3 years has like- 
wise been indicated. 

Supply management offices are the nerve center of the Army sup- 
ply system. Altogether they constitute our material control sys- 
tem and the home offices of the several divisions of the Army stock 
fund. Functions of these management offices include the computation 
of requirements, establishment of retention levels, determination of 
excesses, computation of repair parts and equipment mortality rate 
and usage factors, determination of requirements for mobilization 
and special reserves, and effecting proper distribution of stocks. 

In addition to a continuing study to improve methods and proce- 
dures, the Department of the Army is taking two actions to enhance 
the capabilities of these management offices to more effectually perform 
their missions. Automatic data-processing systems equipment is being 
installed where feasibility tests and applications studies indicate a 
more economical and efficient operation will be obtained. Communi- 
cations with major depots are being speeded up through the use of 
transceivers. 

The $40,300,000 requested for supply control functions in fiscal year 
1958 provides for the cost of operation of 17 supply management offices 
in the continental United States and for 13 offices in the Far East 
and European Commands. The major functions of these offices are 
shown on page 336. One of the major tasks completed by these offices 
in fiscal year 1957 was the conversion of Army stock numbers to Fed- 
eral stock numbers. 

The additional workload to be performed during fiscal year 1958, 
as reflected on page 337 of the j uistification text, is a result of the trans- 
fer from the Air Force of logistical support for Army aircraft, the 
introduction of new items in the micial weapons field, and increased 
frequency of supply control studies as a result of widening application 
of ADPS. 

During the past few years, the Department of the Army has.con- 
sistently reduced the number of items in the supply system. However, 
in fiscal year 1957 the number of items has increased due to the air and 
special weapons items mentioned above. Between July and December 
1956 the number of cataloged items in the system increased from 
912,677 to 956,306. Of this total, 726,000 items are stocked in our 
ope system. 

he $41,603,000 estimate for these functions in fiscal year 1957 in- 
cludes $3,550,000 for the procurement of an automatic data-processing 
machine (BIZMAC) for the Ordnance Weapons Command at Rock 
Island, Ill. The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $1,672,000 for the 
614 percent contribution to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation of project 2230—I 
will be glad to answer any questions you may have on this project. 
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ITEMS OF SUPPLY 


Prior to fiscal year 1957 the Army had accomplished a progressive reduction of 
items in the Army supply system. These reductions were accomplished by 
standardization of equipment, establishing interchangability of parts catalogs, 
conversion of stock numbers to Federal Catalog numbers and elimination of dupli- 
cate parts under different stock numbers. 

Beginning in September 1956 the downward trend was reversed. This reversal 
is due to the introduction of aircraft parts into the Army depot system and the 
assumption of supply responsibility for guided missile parts, launching equipment 
and testing equipment transferred from the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The additional workload reflected on this chart will be absorbed by the utiliza- 
tion of personnel previously engaged in the Federal stock number program. 
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STATUS OF AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


In the development of a schedule for an automatic data processing system 
application there are six specific steps involved as follows: 

1. Feasibility study—The preliminary process of determining the overall 
soundness of applying ADPS to a specific operation. 

2. Application study.—The detailed process of determining the system or set 
f procedures for the use of electronic digital computers and the establishment 
of specifications, and the selection of equipment suitable for performing the task 
required of the system. 

3. Submission for approval.—The formal process of review and analysis re- 
quired for securing approval to procure or rent the equipment. 

4. Site preparation.—Preparation of the building space to accommodate the 
equipment upon its receipt. 

5. Delivery and testing of equipment.—Acceptance of equipment upon proper 
inspection and tests to determine its operational soundness. 

6. Dual operations.—Continuation of earlier data processing systems side by 
side with ADPS until the new system is considered fully operational and confi- 
dence in its product is established. 

This chart depicts a schedule for application of ADPS to logistical operations 
at supply management offices. The chart covers the period beginning with fiscal 
year 1957 and ending in fiscal year 1959. It is to be noted that no additional 
machines are to be procured or rented in fiscal year 1958, however, there are 
studies underway which will result in additional machines in fiscal year 1959. 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING MACHINE 


Mr. Sixes. Is the automatic data processing machine which you 
contemplate purchasing ready for acquirement ? 
Colonel Houser. Which one is that ? 
Mr. Srxes. BIZMAC. 
General Van Wagoner. I would like to answer that if I may. 
We have suspended our program to procure a second BIZMAC until 
we make a further study of the one we have now installed at the 
ordnance installation in Detroit. 
Mr. Stxes. Will those studies be completed during the coming fiscal 
ear? 
* General Van Waconer. These studies will be completed in the first 
6 months at the latest, the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958. 
Mr. Srxes. What is the lead time on procurement requirements of 
the machine? 
General Van Wagoner. It is 15 months, I believe. There are sev- 
eral operational matters about which we are not completely satisfied. 
The cost of maintenance, for example, is one item and the BIZMAC 
at the Ordnance Tank Automotive Command has not as yet fully 
met the operational requirements for which it was purchased. Ad- 
mittedly, it is a very difficult machine to install but we are not pre- 
ared to make further investment in an additional machine until we 
ow more of its capability and maintenance costs as compared to 
other machines with similar capabilities. 
Mr. Srxes. You cannot at this time say that you will require the 
machine? 
General Van Waconer. We will require a machine, but whether 
it will be the BIZMAC or not has not been decided. 
Mr. Srxes. You might not decide in the next fiscal year that this is 
the machine you do want? 
General Van Waconer. I am sure that we will be in a position to 
decide next year; yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Ford ? 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN GSA BUDGET FOR STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MATERIAL 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes brought out the fact that a share of what is 
stored in Army depots is the strategic and critical material which the 
GSA procures. I gather that you are familiar with the fact that the 
House has eliminated all obligational authority for GSA for this 
program for fiscal year 1958 ? 

Colonel Houser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. $130 million, if my memory is correct. What impact 
would that reduction in funds for GSA for this program have on your 
program / 

Colonel Houser. I do not think that the reduction in funds for this 
year will mean that any of the present Genera] Service Administra- 
tion stocks in our depots will be removed. They will just not procure 
any more. 

Mr. Forp. I would assume that if they had gotten the $130 million, 
that in fiscal year 1958 you would have had an additional burden on 
your depot? 

Colonel Houser. That is correct. They would have come in to us 
and asked for additional space within our depot system. You must 
realize, sir, that a considerable quantity of their supplies is capable 
of being stored outside. 

Mr. f orp. I presume that your budget, however, for whatever part 
involved was predicated upon all or substantially all of the $130 mil- 
lion obligational authority ? 

Colonel Houser. I would like to ask Mr. Guilmette to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Gutmmertte. The reduction of the $130 million to GSA for 
procurement of that material for 1958 will not affect this project 
drastically. Of the 900,000 tons due to be received in our depot 
system, over 600,000 tons are a carryover from previous years’ funds. 
That is, funds that they have already, something like $145 million. 
As to the other 300,000 tons, they have already changed their program 
which we just received the day before yesterday from 900,000 tons 
down to 600,000 tons. The total effect of this programing will not be 
more than $1 million in reimbursable funds. 

Mr. Forp. Does GSA reimburse you for whatever services you 
perform for them ? 

Mr. Guitmette. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Forp. What impact, if any, would it have on personnel, space, 
and so forth, as far as this budget is concerned, bearing in mind that 
reduction ? 

Mr. Guitmette. It will not have any large impact. As a matter 
of fact, it will not have any impact at all, because the majority of the 
work to be handled will be in the area of ores and those are usuaily 
handled by commercial contractors and Army personnel are not 
usually used. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT FOR GSA 


Mr. Srxes. If I may interrupt Mr. Ford, you asked a question about 
services rendered for GSA. Page 332 of the justifications shows a 
nonreimbursable support item of $67,000 for GSA. 
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Mr. Guitmerre. That is under the Department of Defense-General 
Services Administration cross-servicing agreement, under which they 
have established certain costs to handle a ton of supplies in and out 
of a depot. Some of the supplies cost the Army a little more to han- 
dle than is presently in the agreement, so we perform that on a non- 
reimbursable basis. We absorb that. For 1957 and 1958 it amounts 
to $67,000. 

General Van Waconer. Should not the answer be that most of the 
cost is reimbursable? 

Mr. Guiimetrte. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. If it is not, there should be a compensating reduction 
made in this particular budget as related to the other. 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


Reserve InpustrriaAL Facinirres 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. A. F, CASSEVANT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 


Mr. Srxxs. The next project is 2240, “Reserve industrial facilities.” 
General Cassevant, do you have a general statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Cassevant. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 

General Cassevant. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen : 

The industrial mobilization program of the Army consists of three 
budget elements. One is budget program 4200 which provides for 
the expansion, rehabilitation, or acquisition of production facilities, 
layaway of idle production facilities, and the development of indus- 
trial engineering data. This will be presented at a later date as a 
part of the “Procurement and production” appropriation. Another 
of these elements is primary expense account 2210.4 which provides 
for production base planning and has already been pienaueel as part 
of project 2210, “Procurement operations.” 

The third element, project 2240 of the “Operation and mainte- 
nance” appropriation, which begins on page 340 of the budget justifi- 
cations and which I will discuss at this time, provides for the care 
and preservation of the idle portion of the Army-owned production 
base. This work is designed to assure availability of the production 
base for orderly reactivation in a time of emergency and to protect 
the Government’s interest in the very large capital investment repre- 
sented by the industrial plants and equipment. 

The fiscal year 1958 request of $65.9 million for the maintenance of 
idle industrial plants and equipment is $3 million or 5 percent greater 
that the fiscal year 1957 estimate. This increase results from two 
factors: (1) Greater maintenance workload as more of the produc- 
tion base becomes idle and (2) contribution to the civilian personnel 
retirement fund. 
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Project 2240 consists of two primary expense accounts. ‘These are 
(1) 2240.1, “Reserve industrial plants” and (2) 2240.2, “Reserve in- 
dustrial equipment.” For primary expense account 2240.1, $44,- 
838,000 is requested for fiscal year 1958. This is $2,377,000 or approx- 
imately 514 percent more than the $42,461,000 etiinated as obliga- 
tions for the same type of work in fiscal year 1957. These funds are 
used for the maintenance and protection of the Army’s idle reserve 
industrial plants, or idle portions of the plants. By the end of fiscal 
year 1958 maintenance will be performed at 75 petaty or wholly 
idle Army-owned plants, two more than in fiscal year 1957. These 

75 plants have an estimated replacement value of $6. ) billion, with 
the idle portion being valued at approximately $4.5 billion. Of the 

roduction equipment which is integral to these plants, 85,300 major 
items are being maintained in an idle status in fiscal year 1957, and 
99,100 will be maintained in fiscal year 1958. This increase of 16 
percent results from reduced production of conventional type muni- 
tions, particularly ammunition, at such plants as: Badger Ordnance 
Works, Indiana Ordnance Works, Nebraska Ordnance Plant, St. 
Louis Ordnance Plant, and Twin Cities Arsenal. 

I would like to go off the record here for a moment. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cassevant. Now back on the record. 

For primary expense account 2240.2, $21,043,000 is requested. This 
is $646,000 or aproximately 3.2 percent more than the fiscal year 1957 
estimated obligations of $20,397,000. These funds will maintain a 
total of 3,500,000 items of equipment, which includes 99,600 major 
items, 2,499,000 minor items, and 919,000 items of final inspection 
equipment, with a total replacement value of approximately $2.1 bil- 
lion. This represents an increase of 5.7 percent in the total number 
of items to be maintained during fiscal year 1957. 

Both primary expense accounts are functional derivatives of the 
layaway program of the production base. The layaway program is 
planned to insure that storage and maintenance conditions are opti- 
mum with respect to reactivation readiness and economy. In all cases 
where the relative urgency of production requirements in early mobili- 
zation permits reduction of reactivation readiness of production fa- 
cilities, increased emphasis is being placed on the layway in central 
storage and less on the layaway on contractor property. As a result 
of this emphasis on central storage and of improved storage tech- 
niques and operating economies, the cost trend for annual mainte- 
nance of a totally inactive base continues downward. ‘The estimate 
of last year of $115 million for the annual cost of maintaining the 
total Army-owned base if it should become completely idle and placed 
in storage has now been revised to aproximately $110 million. The 
Army is continuing its efforts to achieve additional economy in the 
layaway and maintenance of its idle industrial capacity. 

might add that although we are trying, we are reaching a point 
of diminishing return in this area. 
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DEFINITION OF PRIMARY EXPENSE ACCOUNT AND LAYAWAY 


Mr. Srxes. Would you provide for the record definitions of pri- 
er expense account and layaway ? 
(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


DEFINITION OF LAYAWAY 


Layaway is the processing and preservation for extended storage of Govern- 
ment-owned production facilities and equipment which are not required for 
current production but which are retained to support the mobilization production 
requirements of the currently approved Army war plan. 


PRIMARY EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Primary expense accounts are major cost accounts utilized to collect, sum- 
marize, and report cost data from the various minor cost accounts established for 
cost-of-performance management at installation level. By their nature, primary 
one accounts are subsidiary to the broader fiscal projects in the budget 

cture. 


LAYAWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. General Cassevant, I do not understand that last state- 
ment, “The estimate of last year of $115 million” and so forth, to 
which you referred. 

General CassEvantT. I think last year we told you that if the whole 
base was laid away, all Government-owned plants and equipment, the 
cost would be $115 million to maintain it. e have now revised our 
layaway procedures and put more of it in central storage rather than 
in plant, and we feel if the whole plant was now laid away, instead of 
$115 million, it would cost us $110 million. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do about trying to get some use out of ma- 
terial that might become obsolete or obsolescent ? 

General Cassrvant. I am not sure that I understand your question. 
I will answer it this way and see if this takes care of it. In the 
case of equipment that manufactures materiel that is obsolete, if the 
equipment lends itself to the production of new items, we keep it 
and lay itaway. If it cannot be used in this manner, we dispose of it. 
Disoposal is accomplished by circulating in the usual fashion of 
surplus property to the other services, and, if none of the services 
can use it, it is sold as surplus property. Wherever it can be used 
within the Department of Defense, it is used. This includes re- 
habilitating the equipment and using it in current production. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection is that the Air Force has a program 
where they do not store but rather let manufacturers use some of this 
type of equipment, and they have some contractual arrangement 
worked out so that the user pays a fee, but in the case of emergency 
the equipment would be available to the Air Force. 

General Cassevant. The Army has the same program, as does the 
Navy. All theservices do. Sometimes we make equipment available 
cross-servicewise. The Navy may need an item we are not using, and 
we let them use it on the basis if we need it we can have it back. They 
do the same for us. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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TRANSPORTATION SERVICES AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN: PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

JAMES T. JACKSON, CHIEF, BUDGET AND COSTS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. General Yount, we always look forward to your testi- 
mony with pleasure and with anticipation. Will you give us the 
story on the transportation services and on the related activities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yount. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the fund requirements for Army-wide 
transportation services are included in three projects: 2250, 2260, 
and 2270. These services include: land, air, nt sea transportation ; 
military traffic management for the Defense Establishment in the 
United States ; and the operation of Army terminals in the continental 
United States; and the ports of embarkation overseas. 

The estimate of $292.9 million in fiscal year 1958 for these 3 projects 
is $27.9 million less than the actual obligations in fiscal year 1956, a 
reduction of 8.7 percent. 

There are some significant changes in the estimates for fiscal year 
1958 when compared to our presentations in prior years. In the new 
budget structure we have combined in one project all transportation 
services, with primary expense account identification for land, air, and 
sea requirements. The establishment of the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Agency as a single manager for all Department of Defense 
traffic management activities substantially increases the Army require- 
ments in fiscal year 1958 and future years. The transshipment of Air 
Force cargo and passengers through the continental United States 
Army terminals on a common service (free) basis will be discontinued 
effective July 1, 1957. As we proceed through the estimate I will en- 
deavor to indicate the effect of these, and other changes, and point out 
areas in which traffic management improvements and transportation 
economies have been effected. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


The details of this project begin on page 348 of the estimate. It 
includes the costs of land, air, and sea transportation services. The 
requirement for fiscal year 1958 is $182.8 million, a reduction of $25.9 
million when compared to actual obligations in fiscal year 1956. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY—2250, TRANSPORTATION S#RVICES 


Budget project summary, direct obligations, fiscal year 1958 








Estimate 


Actual fiscal | 
Title year. 1956 





Fiscal year |. Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


Land transportation services..--....---.-.---------. $88, 827,529 | $80, 317, 000 








$93, 050, 000 
i I eal 7, 175, 874 7, 546, 000 7, 290, 000 
Sea transportation _.__.......-------- Labuan ieedg he 112, 734, 508 77, 904, 000 82, 473, 000 





Total project 2250. ..........-....-...---.--.-. | 208, 737,911 | 165, 767,000 | 182, 813, 000 
| 


Land transportation includes commercial line-haul transportation 
(excluding first destination transportation) for distribution of mate- 
riel in the continental United States and oversea areas; temporary 
lease of transportation equipment, and other contractual transporta- 
tion services required when not available on a tariff basis. The re- 
quirement for fiscal year 1958 is $93.1 million as compared to $88.8 
million obligated in fiscal year 1956. Several factors are involved in 
the net increase for commercial line-haul transportation in fiscal year 
1958. First, there is an increase of approximately $9.1 million for 
line-haul movements in Europe. While the total tonnage moved is 
somewhat less in fiscal year 1958 the average length of haul has in- 
creased from approximately 230 to 340 miles. This is the result of a 
change in location of certain depots and the movement of increased 
tonnage through the French ports. Likewise the average rail rates 
now in effect are approximately 10 percent higher than during fiscal 
year 1956. In addition, there is included in the estimate for fiscal 
year 1958, a special requirement of $6 million for a classified project. 
This combined increase of approximately $15 million is partially offset 
by reductions totaling approximately $11 million in the movement of 
technical service supplies and in the transportation requirements of the 
overseas commands. Approximately 94 percent of the requirement 
for land transportation is under rates which in general are fixed by the 
transportation industry. In this respect, I wish to point out that 
railroads and freight forwarders were authorized, since the develop- 
ment of this estimate, interim freight rate increases varying from 5 
to 7 percent. In the same proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, emergency increases ranging from 17 to 22 per- 
cent were requested. The dollar impact of these late developments 
is not reflected in the fiscal year 1958 requirements. Economies effected 
in the first half of fiscal year 1957 through continuing day-to-day 
traffic management action in the field of freight rate negotiations are 
estimated at $9.3 million. Comparable economies in fiscal year 1956 
approximated $18 million. Continuing economies can be anticipated 
through rate negotiations, use of existing and new transit privileges 
and aggressive traffic management activities. The effect of these 
anticipated economies are reflected in the average rates used for this 
estimate. The requirement for rental and lease of transportation 
equipment and other contractual transportation services is generated 
in oversea areas where transportation services are not available on a 
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tariff basis. For example, refrigerator cars are rented in Japan, and 
tank cars are rented to augment the United States tank car fleet. In 
Europe, this requirement is related to rental and staffing of kitchen 
cars, operation of hospital trains and staffing of Army-owned sleepers, 
among other services. Contractual requirements continue to decline 
as we are able to obtain additional services on a tariff basis. 

The requirement for air transportation in fiscal year 1958 is $7.3 
million as compared to $7.2 million in fiscal year 1956. These funds 
are required for reimbursement for movement of Army post office air 
mail to and from overseas areas by commercial air service. Although 
the ton-miles for fiscal year 1958 are expected to increase somewhat, 
costs are declining slightly. 

The requirement for sea transportation in fiscal year 1958 is $82.5 
million as compared to $112.7 million in fiscal year 1956. This re- 
quirement is for reimbursement to the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service for ocean transportation of dry cargo to, from and 
within overseas commands and bulk petroleum between continental 
United States ports and within various oversea commands. Work- 
load requirements have been based upon military strengths overseas. 
The major portion of the decrease, $26.2 million of $30.2 million, re- 
sults from a change in funding procedures. In fiscal year 1956 and 
prior years, all costs of ocean transportation of bulk POL were fi- 
nanced from this project. Commencing with fiscal year 1957, the 
stock fund price of POL includes the ocean transportation charges, 
except for movement of stocks between United States coastal storage 
locations, and within the overseas commands. The remainder of the 
decrease, slightly less than $4 million, is due principally to a decrease 
in the intra-theater dry cargo movements, and a reduction in estimated 
requirements for per diem vessels for special movements. The fiscal 
year 1958 requirements do not reflect MSTS rate increases published 
in January 1957, retroactive to November 1, 1956. Information is not 
available as to possible rate changes in fiscal year 1958. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The details of this project begin on page 359 of the estimate. These 
funds are required to finance the operation of the newly established 
Military Traffic Management Agency which is assigned responsibility 
for traffic management in the United States for the entire Department 
of Defense. The Army requirement for this activity in fiscal year 
1958 increases to $5.9 million as compared to $1.7 million in fiscal 
year 1956. I should like to point out, however, that the increase in 
fiscal year 1958 represents, to a large degree, funds formerly expended 
by the separate departments. Centralized functions performed by 
the agency, in addition to those functions normally associated with 
traffic management, include: 

First: The responsibility of planning for the use, control, and oper- 
ation of military owned transportation resources required to supple- 
ment commercial means when the latter are inadequate to meet mili- 
tary requirements. 

Second: Provision of the technical staff assistance functions for- 
merly rendered by the separate departments to field installations. 

Third: Development and research of improvements in small ship- 
ment consolidation programs. 
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Fourth: Evaluation and coordination of the Department of De- 
“fense requirement for all modes of transportation services to insure ac- 
complishment of the total departmental logistical mission. 

ifth : Direction of automatic-data processing, and analysis of trans- 
portation statistics. The data will serve as a central source of current 
traffic information for the three departments and DOD. 


OPERATION OF PORTS 


The details of this project begin on page 361 of the estimate. These 
funds are required for the operation of ports of embarkation in oversea 
areas and for reimbursing the Transportation Division of the Army 
industrial fund for costs of transshipping Army-sponsored cargo and 

assengers through Army terminals in the continental United States. 

ffective July 1, 1957, the Air Force will reimburse the Army indus- 
trial fund for the cost of transshipping Air Force cargo and passengers 
through Army terminals in the continental United States. The fund 
requirement for fiscal year 1958 is $104.2 million, as compared to 
$110.3 million for fiscal year 1956. 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING AT ARMY TERMINALS 


Effective July 1, 1955, the Transportation Division of the Army in- 
dustrial fund was established under the provisions of Public Law 
216 for the purpose of financing operations of the Atlantic coast Army 
terminals. Because of the potential advantages of working capital 
funding procedures from the management and financial control view- 
points, industrial funding was extended to the Gulf and Pacific coast 
Army terminals. One advantage accruing to the Army budget as 
the result of this action is that effective with fiscal year 1958, the Army 
will no longer budget and fund for the transshipment of Air Force car- 
go and passengers through United States Army terminals, because as 
stated previously, the Air Force will reimburse the industrial fund for 
these services. This is reflected as a reduction of approximately $18.6 
million in the Army’s budget for fiscal year 1958. Comparative trans- 
fers of $16.9 million and $17.5 million have been made for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, respectively. 


OTHER TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Not totally applicable to these particular budget projects but worthy 
of mention are several elements in the field of traffic management. 


ROLL-ON, ROLL-OFF OCEAN VESSELS 


The Army has long been interested in the roll-on, roll-off principle 
as applied to ocean transportation. To provide positive data on this 
method of cargo movement and to furnish valuable guidance for 
further development of possible wartime applications, arrangements 
were made with the Military Sea Transportation Service for a ship- 
ping space contract on the roll-on, roll-off vessel steamship Carib 
Queen. This contract calls for two test voyages between the United 
States and Europe. The steamship Carib Queen is capable of loading 
approximately 100 trailers or semitrailers and an equal number of 
small vehicles. 
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The principal advantage of this type of operation consists of the 
ability to roll fully loaded trailer combinations on or off the vessel 
without breaking bulk at terminals. Through service can thus be 
established between interior points in the continental United States 
and forward depots in Europe with a minimum of lost time. It is 
anticipated that this operation will provide many valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of roll-on, roll-off techniques for ocean move- 
ment. 

CONEX 


Last year, I described the benefits achieved by shipping supplies to 
oversea areas in reusable steel shipping containers, which permit the 
reduction of small-package cargo to homogeneous unit loads readily 
handled by the direct application of mechanical handling equipment 
with a minimum of human effort. This program, called CONEX, 
an acronym for “container express,” is continuing successfully and 
with increasing scope. 

A year ago, the fleet of containers, which we call cargo transporters, 
numbered 17,600. There are now approximately 23,000 transporters 
in operation. This quantity will be increased to 43,000 upon the com- 
pletition of current procurement by the middle of this year. 

It has been interesting and gratifying to see our findings regardin 
the advantages of the CONEX program corroborated by ronaided 
demands from the oversea commands for increased utilization of cargo 
transporters in effecting shipments to them. They not only stress the 
simplification in handling supplies and the reduction in losses from 
pilferage and damage which they experience in receiving CONEX 
shipments, but also urge that increased quantities of cargo transporters 
be provided to them for their use in moving supplies within the com- 
mands and in returning various materiel to the United States. 


SEA VAN MOVEMENTS 


Arrangements have been made with commercial household goods 
movers to move household goods for military personnel and their de- 
pendents from residence anywhere in the United States to destinations 
in the Far East, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico on one through Government 
bill of lading via commercial transportation facilities. 

In selecting this mode for the movement of household goods, the 
shipping officer designates the approved carrier to perform the service 
and issues a Government bill of lading to cover the movement by com- 
bination commercial van-sea van to destination. At the appropriate 
port city the household goods are transferred to a container known as 
the sea van. This sea van is then moved on commercial vessel to the 
oversea port where it is discharged and moved by rail or truck to des- 
tination and the household goods are placed in the residence by the 
carrier. 

The advantages of this type of service include: utilization of 2 
single bill of lading covering through movement from origin to des- 
tination; continuity of responsibility for delivery; expeditious deliv- 
ery as a result of elimination of packing and crating delays; and 
reduction in number of claims for damage as the result of fewer 
handlings. 
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NEW DOCUMENTATION SYSTEM 


A new documentation system devised to simplify control of move- 
ment of supplies, through transportation channels, from source of sup- 
ply to oversea destination has been put into effect. 

This system has reduced the number of copies of documents pre- 
pared by the shipper. Further, upon receipt of shipments at Army 
terminals, a multiple copy, reproducible dock receipt is prepared. 
This dock receipt serves to control the supplies as they move through 
the Army terminal from point of receipt to vessel hold. Reproduced 
copies of the dock receipt serve as ocean-manifest sheets, eliminating 
typing of ocean manifests. 

This system has reduced the number of cargo documents prepared 
and processed at the terminals and simplified cargo control. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my formal statement. Are there any 
questions ? 


COMPARISON OF 1958 BUDGET WITH 1956 EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Srxes. You have done this in your prepared statement, but I 
would like in tabular form a listing of the increases in the budget 
and a listing of the areas where reductions were possible. 

General Yount. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Changes in fiscal year 1958 budget as compared with fiscal year 1956 experience 
Requirements, 


fiscal year 1958 
versus fiscal year 


P-2250.1 (land transportation services) : 1956, in millions 
Increase of average haul and rates in Europe_____-.--..---------~- +$9.5 
Cee State a, Ses ce ah ee ble +6. 0 
Reduced transportation requirements of technical service supplies 

eee CRON COR a hldcemewnmeeniionnkaaanne —11.3 
Oe I oa hid rh a ah i a tle eifica nent unde +4. 2 
P-—2250.2 (air transportation) : Increased workload, net change___--___- +.1 





P-—2250.3 (sea transportation) : 
Reduction due to revised method of funding ocean transportation 





SI I II Or ane he Oe ee cevewiepprnincnieteeaneneees —26.3 
Reduced workload in ocean transportation of dry cargo______--_--~- —4. 0 

Be A ical stantial satibcdiitien tacts ts Shctpsd haul-dhiemsgiemekeemes i= p> <mindnein —30. 2 

OG ea gg. SEA A a al So Mee nea —25.9 

P-2260.0 (military traffic-management costs) : 
Agiional -peteemnel COBUBs ae os ss ee i die hei onde sient enn - +3.1 
614% Government’s contribution to civil service retirement_______-_ +.3 
Rental of equipment and site preparation for automatic data-process- 

I al sani Sev talalatiee tinted we ete thesia aiielscigct tah tanh edocs ct 3 
OO ORISHAULY TEA VON hci tbh tithe cdot becbbcertcick didi +.3 
Miscellaneous supplies, equipment, and expenses__........._______ +.2 

BR Ca iid ne belch cnt iadek ite elaine seiner pallitip bokaicn clip db ch tmentnsiatewd +-4, 2 


Requirements, 
fiscal year 1958 
versus fiscal year 
1956, in millions 
P-2270.1 (port eperation costs) : 

Increase in requirements due to the administrative and other support 
costs included in the cost per measurement ton or passenger proc- 
essed as a result of placing the operation of the Gulf and Pacific 
Transportation Terminal Commands under the Army industrial 


fund. (These costs previously appeared in other projects in fiscal 
year 1956) 


Increase in requirement due to the 644% Government’s contribution 
to the Civil Service Retirement Fund 

Decrease in workload of 1.3 million measurement tons and 53.2 
CEPOL, SING cc i mertnes toned tanchtpetinnannenbeiaiionnebelidcdtah hen —6.6 


Net change 
TRANSPORTATION OF UNITED NATIONS FORCES TO THE MIDEAST 


Mr. Srxzs. Is there money in this budget for the transportation of 
U.N. forces to the Middle East ? 

General Yount. No; there are no funds in this budget for U. N. 
forces, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We have noted that some of our official representatives 
have committed the United States to pay the bill for transporting 
U. N. forces to the Middle East. That was done without authority of 
Congress, but presumably Congress will get the bill. Where will that 
bill appear in the Sea Transportation Service? Will it come through 
your agency ? 

General Rena Off the record. 

eee off the record.) 

eneral Lawton. It will be included in MSTS. I do not see why 
it should come through Army. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not anticipate it would come through this appro- 
priation, and there is no money in this budget to pay it ? 

General Lawron. There is no money in the Army’s budget for that 
purpose. 

General Yount. If I may go back to your question, in answering 
and telling you there are no funds for U. N. forces, I was speaking 
of other than United States Army. If there were United States 
Army movements to that area, of course, they would come from this 
fund, There is no inclusion of a requirement other than the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Stxgs. Mr. Riley. 


INTERSTATE ROADS 


Mr. Ritey. General Yount, last year we had a discussion in regard 
to interstate roads and their effect on the military and their useful- 
ness to the military. In the designation of the routes, have you been 
called into consultation by the Bureau of Roads or the State highway 
departments as to the location of them ? 

General Yount. We have consulted almost constantly with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Mr. Riley. We have not consulted with the 
highway departments, because that is all handled by the Bureau. We 
have worked in very close coordination with the Bureau at all times. 

Mr. Rizey. Has the approximate location of most of these roads been 
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agreed upon, and do they serve, as you told us last year, about 96 
percent of the permanent military bases of the country ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, they do, within reasonable proximity. 

Mr. Ritzer. Have the approximate routes been designated? Do you 
have a map we could see ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Off the record. 

—— off the record.) 

eneral Yount. We have a presentation which is classified which 
shows all of the military installations and their proximity -to the 
route. So far as detailed site locations, some of those have been com- 
pleted, Mr. Riley, but the great bulk of them are still somewhat in a 
schematic arrangement because the States have not finalized their 
surveys. They are close enough to where the final site will be that I 
should say that they would deviate at most only a few miles now. 

Mr. Riuey. If you have a classified map showing the stations that 
would be in proximity to these roads, can you not make is available 
to the committee ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, I would be very glad to bring it over 
and make the presentation to you so you can see the relationship of in- 
dustry to this road map, particularly those industries that are of 
defense interest and also the relation of all stations and the reason for 
the classification is that some of the stations are classified. 

Mr. Ritey. I think it would be very beneficial to the committee be- 
cause I know Mr. Flood and other members of the committee have 
been tremendously interested in what is to happen if we get in an 
emergency and have a lot of civilians and military on the road at the 
same time. . 

General Yount. Weshall be glad to do that. 

(For further testimony on the subject see p. 1473.) 

Mr. Ritzer. Mr. Flood. 


STATUS OF NEW HIGHWAY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Fioop. On that subject will you inquire of the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Roads as to the status of the proposed highway under 
the new Federal bill known as the Pennsylvania Shortway from 
Sharon, Pa., to Stroudsburg, which has been approved by the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania and by the Pennsylvania Divartnan of High- 
ways, and which at its Pennsylvania terminal in the Stroudsburg area 
is adjacent and contiguous to the United States Army Signal Corps 
Depot at Tobyhanna, a great new depot that we have been building 
there for several years and which we intend to make one of the biggest 
in the world. It has been suggested to me that within a matter of 2 
weeks the Federal Bureau of Public Roads has requested the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to change 
the course of that road running north of Lock Haven, Pa., in a half 
circle over old Route 6 in Pennsylvania in the direction of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., in such a way as to completely eliminate any possible use by the 
Tobyhanna Signal Corps Depot of this new highway to be built 90 
percent with Federal funds. 

I have discussed this problem with the Director of Public Roads, 
with the Pennsylvania superintendent of highways, and with Con- 
gressman Walter, of Pennsylvania, in whose district the Tobyhanna 
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Depot is located and who joins me in this request. Mr. Walter would 
have requested permission of this subcommittee to join in this state- 
ment today but he is overseas this week at the International Immigra- 
tion Meeting in Geneva. We persist and insist that the original rout- 
ing for this road be determined and we think it imperative that you 
inquire as to why this curious and sudden shifting of the routing of 
this road for little apparent rhyme or reason, but more expressly as 
far as you are concerned the elimination of the great Tobyhanna 
Signal Corps Depot. 

yeneral Yount. Very well, sir. 

(The information indeeeal to follows:) 


Stratus or New HIGHWAY 


U. 8S. 6 from Scranton, Pa., to Conneaut, Ohio, was originally designated as the 
east-west route of the Interstate System in northern Pennsylvania. It is the 
State’s proposal that the location of the route be changed from Route 6 to a 
location connecting Sharon, Lock Haven, and Stroudsburg. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has requested that the State show justification for shifting the eastern 
portion of the proposed relocation as far south as Stroudsburg. 

The Tobyhanna Signal Depot is located approximately midway between 
Scranton and Stroudsburg, Pa., adjacent to U. 8. 611, which is also a route of 
the Interstate System. This route will not be affected by the ultimate location 
of the east-west route in Pennsylvania. Insofar as it can be determined from 
the general locations under consideration, the Tobyhanna Signal Depot would 
be served equally well by a location through either the Stroudsburg or Scranton 
area. 


COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Now will you go to page 5 of your statement. I direct 
your attention to that section dealing with military traffic manage- 
ment and that part of that page which is the third from the bottom 

aragraph in which you describe the centralized functions performed 
y the agency, in addition to those functions normally associated with 
traffic management, include first, and I quote: 

The responsibiilty of planning for the use, control, and operation of military 
owned transportation resources required to supplement commercial means when 
the latter are inadequate to meet military requirements. 

I am concerned particularly with that phase of the transportation 
which is air transport, and more specifically I inquire as to what routes, 
if any, flown by the Military Air Transport Service of persons and 
thitigs, purely transport, could not be carried on the same routes better 
and cheaper by commercial air transport, without exception of rout- 
ing. I want you to go to the limit to find me one remote exception 
if youcan, I want to make it clear that I am not concerned with those 
operations of MATS which are legitimate for military operations. 
I know all about their transport for military purposes. I know all 
about their weather work and all the many good things they do without 
which the Defense Department or the Air Force could not operate 
or without which the national defense would not be properly handled. 
But I am concerned with this vast operation of the Military Transport 
Service in which it is in direct competition with commercial airlines. 
That being the case, I am advised that the commercial airlines of 
all categories, scheduled and nonscheduled, freight and people and 
what not, that the whole kit and caboodle of commercial people could 
do whatever these MATS people are doing better and cheaper and 
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that, as a matter of fact, they now could and have been able and stand 
ready to fly any route that the MATS people want you to fly, without 
exception. 

What do you have to say about that ? 

General Yount. In the first place, Mr. Flood, this relates only to 
continental United States. In other words, it relates only to domestic. 

Mr. Fxioop. This statement does ? 

General Yount. Yes,sir. The Military Traffic Management Agency 
is limited to domestic transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. That being the case—you understand of course I knew 
that; you guessed I knew that—for what possible reason, as far as 
you know, should the activities of the Military Traffic Management, 
if the reasons for its existence are bona fide and sound, as I am sure 
they are, be limited to the domestic traffic? Why domestic? 

General Yount. We have the three single managers now, Mr. Flood, 
MTMA with domestic transport regardless of mode. We have the 
MATS, a single managership for all international air transportation, 
and MSTS for ocean transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, the Military Traffic Management 
that you are now presenting to this subcommittee deals with traffic in 
continental United States. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; by any mode. 

Mr. Fioop. By any mode whatsoever ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

any Fioop. And the single traffic management of MATS deals with 
what! 

General Yount. International air transport and overseas air trans- 
port, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. But you know of no reason why overseas transport of 
the MATS operation could not and should not be included under the 
military traffic management plan. Is there any reason why not that 
you can think of? 

General Yount. It is getting into a different area 

Mr. Fioop. Of course it is. It is getting into the international 
area. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. In this particular case there is a definite 
distinction in that MTMA works exclusively with commercial] carriers 
in the United States, and it is not in any sense an operating organi- 
zation, whereas both MATS and MSTS as single managers are op- 
erating agencies as well as procuring agencies from commercial 
operators. 

Mr. Froop. As I understand it, anything that you carry in the mili- 
tary traflic management program, regardless of what the mode or 
method of transport may be in continental United States from any 
part of the continental United States, persons or things, you must 
transport them if MATS is going to carry them to a MATS depot 
somehow or other. 

General Yount. MATS does not provide any service domestically, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question, then, is “yes.” 

General Yount. Yes, we would transport the goods to their ter- 
minals for overseas movement. 

Mr. Fxioop. Does it occur to you rather cumbersome and bad man- 
agement of transportation, if politics stops at the water’s edge, to in- 
sist that the same thing apply to traffic? What is the advantage, 
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where is the economy, what is the good management in having the 
military traffic management, your very eflicient and effective organi- 
zation, pick up persons and things all over continental United States 
and transport them to the M.z ATS terminal, at which point, MATS 
being a sacred cow of the military people, especially the Air Force. 
there must be transshipping? All of the things that you have prided 
yourself in in this statement, with all of your wonderful new contain- 
ers, the elimination of transshipping, the elimination of packaging, 
the elimination of transporting, and all of the things you eliminate 
so proudly and in which you save us so much money, you are now a 
party to the minute a person or a thing has to go overseas. Now we 
go through all this hocus pocus and all this rigmarole, bad and evil 
as it is, simply to per mit MATS to carry these persons and these thin 
overseas. ‘The minute you come to the waterline you have to quit; 1s 
that it? 

General Yount. That is correct so far as the traffic management re- 
sponsibility is concerned. 

Mr. Foon. You, of course, are not the person who decides that ? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it occur to you as a brilliant, an expert, econo- 
mizing, and well-ordered transport officer, that some good could be 
done and some dollars would be saved if your stuff did not stop at 
the water’s edge and you did not have to play this thing twice for 
the benefit of MATS ? 

General Yount. Thank you for those very nice comments. I wish 
I could live up to them. 

Mr. Foon. I am sure you can and will. 

General Yount. There is a problem from the traffic standpoint, and 
that is that generally speaking there are different carriers. That is not 
true in toto in the air industry as it obviously would be in the steam- 
ship business. Even in the international commercial air service there 
are generally different carriers, but not exclusively. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever you wanted done under the military traffic 
management, “military” is a generic and all-embracing term. It can 
cover ‘anything i in the Department of Defense, including MATS. That 
would make MATS very unhappy, but it could, could it not? That 
being the case, if you wanted to transport X tons of things from St. 
Louis to Frankfurt on the Main, would it not be desirable for you to 
contract by bid and in proper way with commercial air transport peo- 
le and you could package and load at St. Louis and put it down at 
f ‘cankfurt. Would that not make sense economically and every other 
way ¢ 

General Yount. I might tell the committee that we are exploring at 
the present moment through bills of lading both by air and by land 
and sea, to determine whether there is an economic advantage to the 
services to do exactly what you are speaking of 

Mr. Foon. If you want to do it by air. Understand, if you are 
going to do it by sea and you are going to travel by MSTS, then of 
course you know what you are doing. you know why you are doing it. 
There are good reasons to doit. It iseconomical and there is an advan- 
tage toit. Therefore, you take it from St. Louis by air or water or rail 
to a port of embarkation, a depot, and put it on a ship and away it sails. 
That you know. But if and when you find it necessary or advisable 
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for reasons which are in the best interests of the Department of De- 
fense to send a person or a thing by air from St. Louis to Frankfurt, 
would it not follow QED that the best thing to do if you could do it 
by commercial contract cheaper by tonnage and space? If a com- 
mercial line would contract to transport it cheaper from St. Louis to 
Frankfurt or any place else that you wanted to go from St. Louis, 
cheaper and better and faster and safer, what possible argument could 
there be against it ? 

General Yount. I do not think there is an argument. The services 
have’ not» been tendered in quite that pattern, but that is the very area 
that we are presently studying. 

Mr. Fxioop. If and when the services would be so tendered, can you 
think up a negative answer to my question ? 

General Yount. No. We have such a through service right now with 
the express agency, Mr. Flood, for the movement of priority baggage, 
in which we can pick it up at Peoria, Ill., and deliver it to Stuttgart, 
Germany, involving transatlantic air, all on a common bill of lading. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. That has been done and that is being done in 
the limited case where for some particular and express reason it is 
advisable and necessary. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. If it was pointed out to you by the commercial air lines 
of America, all categories, big, little, fat, skinny, and how are you, 
that they could run this whole show for you in the way you would like 
it best done economically and every other way by contract, and if the 
only element otherwise in it would be the desire and the possible need 
and the possible importance of having operating and on the line for the 
best interests of national defense aircraft in the Air Force, there could 
be no other reason that you could think of. 

General Yount. There would be basically one difference, the main- 
tenance of a nucleus fleet in MATS. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not running policy as to how many aircraft 
should be standing by for the national defense or for any purpose / 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Eliminating that, if anything I said is true, it would be 
desirable, I would guess. 

General Yount. We are studying the whole area and we think cer- 
tainly there are some areas in which it would be desirable. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you getting the cooperation of MATS in that study ? 

General Yount. We expect to. 

Mr. Froop. You have not asked for it? 

General Yount. We have not yet asked for it. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to be surprised. I do not think that would 
surprise you at all. 

General Yount. To make quite clear to the committee the intent of 
that first function on page 5 of my prepared statement, the use of mili- 
tary in lieu of commercial transportation which we have mentioned is, 
of course, presently purely a planning exercise so that we have a plan 
for the utilization of military vehicles, for instance, in the United 
States if for any reason the commercial operators were incapacitated. 
It is purely a war planning activity at present and would be applicable 
only in case of a disaster, either natural or otherwise. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Foon. I was interested in your further developing for a para- 
graph or so what you describe as industrial funding at Army terminals, 
to be found at the bottom of page 6. I am not clear as to how that 
funding operation proceeds. I do not know that procedure. How was 
that industiial fondissbablished ? 

General Yount. The industrial fund was established in accordance 
with Public Law 216 in which a capital fund is set up for the operation 
of the facilities. 

mee Fxioop. That is as set forth in the first sentence of your state- 
ment 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Then on a quarterly basis we prepare an 
estimate of our anticipated workload for the quarter, and based upon 
the known cost performance in the past we issue a work order to the 
terminal stating what the total load will be by category and the amount 
that they will be granted for the performance of this service. The ex- 
— are paid from the industrial fund which is ultimately reim- 

ursed from appropriated funds. Their actual accounting operations 
are of therindustrial-or commercial type rather than appropriation 
accounting. The appropriation accounting terminates. in my office. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature and the kind of mirrors or hypnosis 
or legerdemain that you fellows used to get the Air Force to reim- 
burse you for these industrial fund surpluses? How did you do that? 

General Yount. Actually we did it through the industrial fund 
itself, where you have a clean-cut cost line based on very greatly 
improved cost accounting system and the fact 

Mr. Fioop. That arrangement should be published and made a pub- 
lic document. You are going to have the Air Force reimburse the in- 
dustrial fund for those services to the amount of $18.6 million in 1958. 
Is that it? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. That is our estimate, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You say you have comparative transfers of $16.9 mil- 
lion and $17.5 million which have been made for fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 195% Weaat-does:that mean ? 

General Yount. That applies to the sheet you have before you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have already done it. What do you mean you have 
already done it? 

General Yount. We have made the changes, so you have a basis for 
comparing the performance in those 3 years. We have deducted the 
Air Force. Taking, for instance, fiscal 1956—— 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to get the money ? 

General Yount. No, sir. This is merely to provide the committee 
with a comparative analysis of the expenditures. 

Mr. Fioop. What do we care about that? Why would we be in- 
terested in a comparison? We are interested in the $18.6 million for 
the fiscal year 1958, but what was your point in showing us for 1956 
and 1957 ? 

General Yount. The $104 million which we are requesting compares 
to the other 2 figures on this chart. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean you merely want to show me if you had had 
that money in those years this is what would have happened? Is 
that it? 
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General Yount. If the Air Force had been paying their handling 
costs for the years 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. This would have been the result ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting. 

General Yount. The figure we requested from this*tommittee was 
greater by some $16.5 million in one case and $17.9 million in the other. 





ROLL-ON, ROLL-OFF OCEAN VESSELS 


Mr. Fioop. This roll-on, roll-off ocean vessel thing seems to have a 
lot of possibilities, does it not? 

General Yount. It does indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is this pickaback truck-railroad act, too: is it not? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. For instance, Pan Atlantic is operating 
intracoastally hauling just the bodies, not the underframes in their 
case, on the decks of tankers, which of course is another form of the 
same thing. 

Mr. Froop. You use just the trailer part. You do not have the 
automotive part go on, too, do you? 

General Yount. Just the trailer. There is considerable develop- 
ment work now to take only the trailer box, in other words, to remove 
the body from the trailer frame and carry only the box. 

Mr. Froop. Giving you more space on board ? 

General Yount. Much better utilization because you would not 
have all the air underneath the vehicle. 

Mr. Fioop. That obviously will come about. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I am sure it will. The railroads are also 
pushing that now to avoid having to haul the running gear. 

Mr. Froop. Will that call for some kind of pads to be lifted by 
cranes or will that call for some kind of hooks on the bodies to be 
lifted by mechanical contrivances? It will call for something, will it 
not ? 

General Yount. Yes. One solution which has been offered involves 
sliding only from the trailer frame on to the flatcar frame. 

Mr. Froop. That sounds bad. 

General Yount. Most of the solutions which have been tendered 
so far involve pad eyes for lifting so it can be done that way, and 
also one of the things that we have stressed in dealing with the com- 
mercial people is to build sufficient strength in the corners, to have 
stanchions so they will stand stacking because they must be stacked 
in our present ships. It will be a long time before industry changes 
or could change, in view of the investment, to having ships that were 
especially designed for this. Initially we will have to use existing 
ships. 

Mr. Froop. The idea itself has gone beyond being merely an idea? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is in practical operation now ? 

General Yount. There is a tremendous lot of interest in the com- 
mercial world in this development. 

Mr. Forp. You will have to change the title if you take off the wheels 
of the vehicle. 
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General Yount. Yes, sir. Really there is another title that we 
have used in trying to sell this and that is container ships.. That is 


really what it becomes, because the body becomes merely a container, 
a big container but still a container. 


SEA VAN MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Frioop. I do not know what you mean on page 9. I know what 
you mean but I cannot envision the container that you cal] a sea van. 
I can see your metal container about which you were so proud and 
which obviously is working out even beyond your fondest dreams, 
maybe not beyond your fondest dreams, but you are tickled to death 
to see the way your container stunt is working. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What does a sea van look like ? 

General Yount. Actually it is just another container. The ones 
that I have seen of North American Van Lines, for instance, are a 
very fine container. 

Mr. Fioop. “Van” to me means the old-fashioned moving van go- 
ing down South Main Street with the household goods of the family 
next door. What do you mean ? 

General Yount. Actually we mean a small container which really 
looks very much like the body of the van itself except it is very much 
smaller. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it made of ? 

General Yount. They are made from both steel and aluminum. 
Some of them I believe are also made of plywood. I have not seen 
the plywood ones. 

Mr. Fxioop. This ties into the single bill of lading business from the 
point of loading right through to the soldiers’ quarters in Frankfort; 
is that it? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. When you consider the great 
amount of packing and crating which is necessary to move goods—— 

Mr. Frioop. Yes: we get that report. Is it from you that we get 
the report? It is from some other section that we get all this crating 
business. It is quite a stunt to eliminate a great deal of that. 

General Yount. Actually because of the combination of rates plus 
packing costs as opposed to this service so far we are showing a profit 
in dollars and cents as well as the other advantages that I pointed out 
to the committee in my statement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzes. Mr. Ford. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES WORKLOAD AND COST DATA 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the charts on page 1008, in the hearings for 
the fiscal 1957 budget, could you relate that chart data to the material 
submitted in the justifications for this year? The first chart at the 
top of the page shows workload data and cost factors. Let us take the 
first item, technical services. 

General Yount. This is land transportation, sir? 

Mr. Forp. That is what I am confused about. I cannot relate the 
chart there with what you have in the justifications. 
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General Yount. Yes, sir. These are land transportation cost data. 
We have that and will supply it for the record, if you wish, so as to 
have a comparable table for this year. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Land transportation services 











Direct obligations 
Project or primary expense account Estimate 
aes, Se ne 
cal year 1956 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 

2250.1 Land transportation services. -.................--.----- $88, 827,529 | $85, 273,000 $93, 050, 000 

Commercial line-haul transportation.-_-_....................--- 81, 523, 606 79, 378, 000 87, 160, 000 
Rental and lease of transportation, equipment, and contractual 

Ee Secu co anabagh dean obpest<e bane 7, 303, 923 5, 895, 000 5, 890, 000 


Workload data and cost factors (commercial line-haul) 


























Fiscal Number of} Unit 
Activity year Base unit units (in | cost! | Total cost 
thousands) 

pe WE TEES UE See ree 1956 | Ton-mile____-- 1, 235,804 | 4.371 | $54,017,035 
1957 |-- all 1, 018, 995 4.915 50, 083, 000 

1958 1, 106, 036 4.771 52, 764, 000 

Me ch cocadacan oun neqdeecenéaaceenu 1956 18, 468 5. 009 925, 133 
1957 18, 357 5. 589 1, 026, 000 

1958 17, 685 5. 293 936, 000 

Administrative services..__... A SS dN etntenaa 1956 7,858 | 9. 686 761, 148 
1957 8, 764 7.405 649, 000 

1958 7,822 7. 364 576, 000 

Overseas commands. -...............-.......-- 1956 729,535 | 3.539 | 25,820, 200 
1957 720, 951 3. 831 27, 620, 000 

1958 882, 625 3. 726 32, 884, 000 

0 eee a a se Ue lCUle 

Bee Woteed Ee Se 4.492 | 79.378, 000 

aan do.........| 2,014, 168 4.327 | 87,160,000 

' 1 
1 Cents per ton-mile. 
Workload data and cost factors (rental and lease) 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| 

a EE $2, 206, 005 $2, 204, 000 $2, 204, 000 
IN Sika. Sh canbannlosade sis Sh crkkbntet atin dases 4, 888, 073 3, 490, 000 3, 490, 000 
ht tnbcktnnsecyndunhbatoxedducdddeankecdos ca icides 209, 845 201, 000 196, 000 
aah eae bonthesihblaniveds Kndtionedvunbaaths4hanens 7, 303, 923 5, 895, 000 | 5, 890, 000 


Mr. Forp. For the technical services in fiscal 1957 the number of 
units was 1,183,613 as shown in the hearings of last year. The chart 
which I have before me now shows in fiscal 1957 you really will not ship 
as much. Yet your cost per unit has gone up from 4.282 to 4.915. 
What is the explanation of that, General Yount‘ 

General Yount. In part, it was brought about by increases in rates. 
There is also a change in the commodities handled in some cases; that 
is, from low- to high-cost commodities which have raised the unit price. 

The difference in one item which was of particular significance in 
1956 was the 216 million short ton-miles of subsistence which moved 
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at a low cost. That item is no longer included in this account because 
it is covered by stock fund. So again the removal of that item tends 
to raise the unit cost. 

ae Forp. Your total anticipated expenditure in this item, for ex- 

mple, for fiscal 1957, is less than what you anticipated when the 
udget was submitted last year. 

~ mera Yount. Actually, under the reprograming our costs went 
up in this particular account from the budget of last year. 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about the budget that was submitted for the 
current fiscal year, comparing it to the actual implementation of the 
budget for this fiscal year. 

General Yount. In the actual implementation our costs are higher 
than we proposed in the budget for 1957, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I am now looking at the chart at the top of page 1008 
and the total at the bottom of that chart for fiscal 1957. You indicated 
that you anticipated the total cost would be $81,120,000. The chart 
which you submitted for the record for these hearings shows the tota] 
cost to be $79,378,000, which is a reduction of approximately $1.7 
million. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Ford, the thing that is perhaps confusing here is 
that last year we had two projects, one for the land transportation 
services, rather commercial line haul, which is our bill of lading traffic, 
and the second project last year was rental and lease of transportation 
equipment. In totaling the primary expense account 2250.1 they are 
combined this year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the chart to which I referred at the top 
of page 1008 is not identical with the chart material submitted here. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; there has been a change in the fiseal code. 


INCREASED SHIPPING RATES, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to the second chart on that page, referring to 
Military Sea Transport Service. Are these two charts comparable, the 
one submitted for the hearings last vear and the one that I have before 
me now ? 

(The latter table referred to is as follows :) 


Sea transportation 
Direct oblig tions 


Project or primary expense account Estimate 
Actual, fis 
eal vear 1956 
Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1957 | 1958 
} 


22.3 Sea transportation $112, 734,508 | $87, 933, 000 $82, 473, 000 
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Workload data and cost factors (dry cargo) 














Fiscal | Base unit | Number of | Unit | Total cost 
year | | units | cost 
PE oa nc rwetecn seth acto eebcnstiidsenede | 1956 | Tons...__-| 1, 532,731 | $21.15 | $32,421,797 
Day ee “eee 1, 366,300 | 23. 22 31, 731, 000 
| WD lscscsecnt 1, 363, 100 21. 64 29, 504, 000 
OOM si ks ee AEs | 1956 |.-.do.-..... 1,626,168 | 16.57 | 26, 938, 099 
| Oe Coco. 1, 618, 100 18. 04 29, 191, 000 
my Ek Rey "SERS ErS 1, 631, 900 16. 87 27, 535, 000 
et Nh eet iui iemag nth andes .| 1956 |...do....... 754, 878 15. 13 11. 423, 235 
Peer aE igre 741,600 | 18.03 13, 370, 000 
} 1958 |...do....... 812, 400 16. 24 | 13, 195, 000 
Inter/intra theater and CONUS to CONUS..-.| 1956 _.do 2, 024, 369 6.48 | 13, 113, 211 
1957 Jieceda 1, 490, 000 7.91 11, 786, 000 
| a ae.” ee 1, 383, 600 7.61 10, 534, 000 
PEPE PEE ckcducnsnsenassuteccpecenusnacl ae er ee See ae eas ‘aa 1, 359, 000 
67 4. 3  daaeicelalk aot. daciceebanes 500, 000 
1958 i mien Aes ae ae yA 500, 000 
heeded ncdudabanddaskdacsece| ) UNO! Mu antii betas 5, 938, 146 14. 36 85, 255, 342 
a a Oe 5, 216, 000 16. 60 86, 578, 000 
ee. 2286244 5, 191, 000 15. 75 | 81, 268, 000 
' i 
Workload data and cost The (bulk POL) 
Fiscal | Base unit | Number of Unit Total cost 
| year | units cost 
Continental United States (coastwise) 1956 Long tons 51, 259 $1. 76 $90, 584 
| 1957 do 66, 550 2.85 190, 000 
| 1958 do. 50, 000 2. 66 133, 000 
po a a ee Re 1956 |__.do. 765, 924 1. 76 1, 347, 582 
| 1957 |__.do. 879, 420 1.32 1, 165, 000 
1958 |_..do. 800, 000 1.34 1, 072, 000 
FECOM £ | 1956 |..do 2,736,516! 8.21 22, 475, 820 
| 1957 |_..do. 
1958 | do. 
EUCOM a3 reeds nae | 1956 |_..do- 202, 788 6.75 | 1, 369, 265 
1957 |_..do. | 
1958 | do. | 
Other ; toee | 1956 |...do-. 337,195 | 6.51 2, 195, 915 
1957 | do. | | “ 
. 3008 ‘3..206.; | | 
at cosehisia sree et ae nt 4, 093, 682 6.71 | 27, 479, 166 
| 4057 |...do..... 945,970 | 1.43 | 1, 355, 000 
1958 |---do.. =| 850, 000 1. 42 | 1, 205, 000 


Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; there is no change in the fiscal code. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to indicate that the current estimate of the obli- 
gation for fiscal 1957 is substantially a than you anticipated 
when the he: arings were conducted last ye 

General Yount. Yes, sir, and the MSTS rates were increased, 

Mr. Forp. When were they i increased ? 

General Yount. In January, retroactive to November 1. 

Mr. Forp. January of what year? 

General Yount. This year, sir, just this past January. 

Mr. Forp. The submission which I have in my hand is predicated 
on those rate changes? 

General Yount. We have adjusted in fiscal 1957 to cover that. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an increase was made percentagewise or 
otherwise ? 

General Yount. Roughly it was 10 percent from the July 1 rates. 
The July 1 rates were 2 to 3 percent below the fiscal 1956 rates, so the 
effect is to increase by approximately 7 to 8 percent over what it was 
in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. How was that rate increase justified, or did they just tell 
you what it was to be? 
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General Yount. No, sir. They have to clear their rates through the 
Department of Defense, Mr. Ford. They made a very complete pres- 
entation. A higher percentage of the movement is moving commer- 
cially than had ‘been antic ipated, with the result that the highest cost 
of ocean transport: ition was weighted in heavier than they had pro- 
jected in their first plan. You see, their rates are an average of the 
operation of their own ships, the operation of time-chartered ships, 
and the utilization of berth-type ships. The time charters are almost 
nonexistent now. It is moving in either Government ships or berth 
ships. The berth is the highest cost. So, weighting it in to arrive at 
an average did raise the average. They made a presentation of the 
whole picture to the services and were given DOD approval on their 
changed tariffs. 


EFFECT OF HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY ON MSTS TARIFF RATES 


Mr. Forp. That brings up a point that I would like to explore, and 
that is the payment of hazardous-duty pay to MSTS personnel for 
service in the Formosa area and the Saigon area. Did the Army 
transportation people have any right to approve or disapprove of this? 

General Youn. No, sir. The determination as to hazardous-duty 
pay in so-called bonus areas is made by collective bargaining between 
management and labor. 

Mr. Forp. Between the Department of Defense or MSTS officials 
and—— 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. By whom ? 

General Yount. It is made under normal collective-bargaining ar- 
rangements between the industry and the unions representing labor 
in the maritime trade. Then MSTS pays its civil-service personnel as 
wage-board employees. Therefore, by law they conform to the pat- 
tern negotiated by collective-bargaining arrangements in industry. 

Mr. Foro. It is my understanding that the maritime boards have 
turned down subsidy payments for hazardous-duty pay in both of 
these areas. 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. They will not include hazard- 
ous-duty pay as being a proper expenditure for determination of 
subsidy. However, all of the steamship companies are paying pres- 
ently hazardous-duty pay in Saigon, Formosa, and also in Suez. 

Mr. Forp. So the Maritime Board turns it down as a subsidy, but the 
Department of Defense, in effect, is paying its share for shipments in 
that area? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, because it is reflected, of course, in the 
tariffs which the steamship companies file and, in addition, MSTS 
does pay their own personnel in a fashion similar to that paid in in- 
dustry, which is actually required by law insofar as MSTS is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I understand you are suggesting that the reason for the 
hazardous pay actually being made is because a tariff schedule has 
been filed——— 

General Yount. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. By shipping companies, which raises tariffs because of 
hazard ¢ 

General Yount. It is paid as a result of collective-bargaining 
agreements between management and labor in the steamship indus- 
try. There is unquestionably some reflection of that in the rates 
which they establish on an annual basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Have the shipping companies raised their tariffs and 
their rates into those areas because of the hazards that exist there? 

General Yount. We understand so. MSTS advises us that in their 
overall shipping rates the effect of hazardous-duty pay is something 
less than 1 percent of the rates which they are presently charging. 

Mr. Fioop. My question is this: Separate and distinct from the 
hazardous pay which obviously must be figured into the rate 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is there an increase in the tariff schedules of the ship- 
ping lines because they are serving these allegedly hazardous areas 
now, within the last 6 months? 

General Yount. No, sir, not within the last 6 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Those areas you indicate are 

General Yount. Saigon, Formosa, and Suez, although, of 
course—— 

Mr. Foon. I understand that those tariffs have been approved by 
the United States Maritime Commission. 

General Yount. I cannot answer for certain whether the tariff, has 
to be approved or not. 

Mr. Jackson. The MSTS tariff. 

General Yount. No; the shipping companies’ tariffs, whether they 
are approved by the Board or not. 

Mr. Fioop. You deal only with MSTS ? 

General Yount. We deal only with MSTS. 

Mr. Frioop. Has the MSTS raised the tariffs for the same reasons 
in the same areas? 

General Yount. No. The effect is less than 1 percent. We have 
had a MSTS rate increase in January effective as of November 1. 








FACTORS AFFECTING MSTS INCREASED TARIFF RATES 


Mr. Fxoop. Is that the result exclusively and entirely, or is any part 
of it exclusively or entirely, because of alleged hazardous areas of 
transport ? 

General Yount. Actually, I would say that the increase that MSTS 
has levied against us has not in anv way been affected by the penalty 
payment, because it was existent in last year’s rate structure. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “penalty payment” ? 

General Yount. These bonus payments in the areas we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Foon. I am not talking about bonus pavments. I am talking 
about increases in tariffs by MSTS, including bonus payments, against 
you for any reason, during what period of time, in these areas, because 
of hazards. 

General Yount. The rates that MSTS pays the shipping companies 
do include this bonus payment and type of rate. Actually the areas 
we are discussing 
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Mr. Fioop. General, you understand that there are two problems. 
The first and basic problem is: Has there been an increase in tariff 
rates for transportation into the so-called dangerous areas? The an- 
swer is, “yes, there has been”? 

General Yount. There has been. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true of MSTS as far as you are concerned. 

General Yount. It is true because we are paying the bill. 

Mr. Fioop. MSTS not only has its own ships but of necessity must 
contract charter parties with commercial shipping lines ? 

General-Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop- In those cases:these tariffs-have been raised. and -hence 
passed on to you as a raise by MSTS since you pay the bill ? 

General Yount. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Foon. In that raise not only is there an increase in hazardous 
pay for the union members but there is also an increase in the tarifl 
besides that. Why? Do you know? 

General Yount. The tariff merely reflects the other increases. 

Mr. Fioop. But there are other increases, then, besides the pay ? 

General Yount. No, not if I understand your question. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the only increase in tariff by MSTS paid for by 
you either on its own ships or on charter party of commercial lines 
is the result solely and entirely of bonus pay ? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what other factors enter into the increase in 
tariffs? 

General Yount. There,have been changes in the overall wage scale ; 
the wages of the maritime ‘unions have gone up, generally following 
the national pattern. 

Mr. Fioop. What else besides wages contributes to the tariff in- 
crease ? 

Genral Yount. Fuel. 

Mr. Fioop. What else? 

General Yount. Other operating supplies. 

Mr. Mitier. What about insurance? Has that gone up? 

General Yount. I am sure there is an insurance factor. I do not 
know the details of it. 

Mr. Mituer. Is there a higher insurance rate in these so-called 
hazardous areas? 

Mr..Fxioop. The insurance rates,-as a matter of fact, were increased 
greatly almost immediately in all those areas, including Suez. 

Mr. Mier. Those areas have all cooled off. Why is it still on 
there? That is the point. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure that is what my friend in Michigan has in 
mind. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 


BONUS PAYMENTS TO MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Mr. Forp. It is most paradoxical and certainly incongruous that 
any hazardous duty pay or bonus payments should be paid to civilian 
maritime employees for these areas. It is just beyond my compre- 
hension. It looks like sandbagging, triphammer pressure. For my- 
selfsand.posmibly, for. the committee I just do not think we are going 
to stand for it. 
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Mr.. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield for this observation; of 
course that statement and that point of view would apply to insur- 
ance or any other increases by the tariff people or the shipping com- 
panies simply because they were taking a ship into a hazardous area 
under all the circumstances. 

Mr. Forp. It just does not make sense when our military people, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and we are dealing specifically with the 
Army, serve in this area under far greater hazard than any of these 
civilian people and they do not get any extra duty pay or hazardous 
duty pay or bonus payment for such military service. I am sure this 
committee wants to know how much in this budget for fiscal 1958 is 
directly related to that kind of payment. It is my understanding— 
and this comes from a very high and very responsible scolnatiaentiet 
the Maritime Commission has flatly and unequivocally turned down 
any bonus payment to the Maritime employees as a subsidy for such 


service. Of course they do not have any jurisdiction over what the 


shipping companies want to pay their employees where no subsidy is 
involved, but wherever our military are involved and they agree to 
pay this bonus and it is reflected in our budget, we in effect are sub- 
sidizing them for the same purpose. 

General Yount. We are, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think what this committee wants on the record in dol- 
lars and in any other way you can explain is, precisely what is reflected 
in this budget for that service. 

General Yount. I can give you only a general statement in that 
regard. I do not know of any place where there is presently specific 
dollars and cents information, but as a general statement MST'S ad- 
vised us that the overall effect on their billings to us was less than 1 
percent. 

Mr. Forp. One percent of what? 

General Yount. Of the total. 

Mr. Forp. Of the total of what figure ? 

General Yount. $82.4 million. 

Mr. Forp. That would be just generally in dollars—— 

General Younr. Something under $800,000. The actual payments 
for the first 7 months of this year by MSTS—this is rounded out— 
for the Formosa Straits MSTS vessels have paid $27,000 in bonus pay- 
ments, and for the Saigon area, $10,890, for a total of $37,890. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to make this statement. This is my personal 
comment. In any case, however, as far as I am concerned where the 
United States Government has not embargoed commercial shipping 
into any areas of the world for any reason whatsoever and commercial 
lines see fit where there is no embargo or where there is danger to 
accept contracts from the Government or anybody else to go into those 
zones, where there exists an in-being hazard of enemy action, not neces- 
sarily action against the United States but of actual warfare, then 
that is a condition of employment over and beyond any contractural 
relationship that was in the minds of the parties at the time the con- 
tract of employment was made. If that is pursued, then it is not the 
contract of employment that was entered into, and if the contractual 
parties agree to a bonus pay for unusual, unexpected, but known. and 
presently existing hazard, that is a different thing as far as I am con- 
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cerned. If those are the facts. However, all of those facts must be 
present. 

Mr. Forp. When did these decisions involving the areas which you 
mentioned go into effect 

General Yount. I do not have the dates, Mr. Ford. I can supply 
those for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record the dates that these agree- 
ments went into effect for the three areas you have mentioned ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Effective dates of bonus arrangements for merchant seamen 


Ejfective date of 


Area.:: bonus arrangement 
Oise oh a) le ees ae Sah Battie: Bs tanies aotecs Sept. 1, 1950 
ea ee Sibthnned scat mcaeie been apeeeden saree . July 18, 1951 
ass ci inne is iets leg a a i steree Nov. 1, 1956 


Mr. Forp. I assume from what you have indicated that currently in 
the fiscal 1957 budget we in effect are paying for these bonus pay- 
ments ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Jackson. With respect, though, to the 1958 estimate before you, 
the amounts for reimbursement to MSTS were based upon the tariffs 
that were in effect on July 1 last. 

Mr. Forp. I got the impression from what General Yount said that 
this sheet which was submitted this morning reflected the current situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Jackson. For fiscal year 1957 as shown there, but fiscal year 
1958 of the estimate before you which was prepared before the last 
MSTS rate increase was published, which was in January. 

Mr. Forp. But the MSTS rate which is currently in effect does in- 
clude these bonus payments. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp.. Which are certainly unconscionable. 

Mr. Jackson. I might say one other thing with respect to the latest 
MSTS. rates, those that were published in January 1957, effective 
November 1, 1956. There is an approximate 10-percent increase in 
the rates for all areas of the world, and the rates to Saigon, Formosa, 
or through the Mediterranean area were not increased higher than the 
others. 

Mr. Forp. That is paradoxical. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. You have to examine that. 

Mr. Jackson. .For instance, for general cargo the old rate from the 
west coast to Formosa—— 

Mr. Forp. Dated when ? 

Mr. Jackson. Dated July 1. 

Mr. Forp. Of what year ? 

Mr. Jackson. 1956. The rate was $17.67. The new rate effective 

November 1, 1956 is $20.30. 

Mr, Forp. That is an-increase, part of which may be accounted 
for. by this hazardous duty pay,I presume 

Mr. Jackson. Presumably so; yes, sir. 

My. Matier: Wili you yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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BASIS FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


Mr. Mitier. When they pay this so-called hazardous duty for these 
theoretical danger spots which are, of course, no more a danger spot 
than anywhere else at the moment, if a ship leaves a west coast port 
and one of its points of stop is Saigon do they get the extra hazardous 
duty pay for the whole voyage or just for so many days that they are 
in certain waters? How does it work? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. In the Saigon area, for instance, the bonus 
payment is $5 per man per day while they are in the area of a 60-mile 
radius of the estuary of Saigon. 

General Yount. The entrance to Saigon Harbor. They note in:the 
log the time they cross the line and they note the time they depart. 

Mr. Miter. Where would the boundary line be with respect to 
Suez, which is in principle the same thing? 

Mr. Jackson. I havea map here. 

Mr. Miter. Is it while they are in the canal or while they are any- 
where in the Mediterranean or what is the theory on that ? 

General Yount. Our deliveries to Turkey are not affected by this. 

Mr. Mitter. What about on the Indian Ocean side? Is there a 
danger zone there, too? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; the area includes the Red Sea. 

Mr. Mitter. Why is there any more danger for a ship in this area 
that is eventually going through Suez than if it is headed for Calcutta, 
or somewhere else? 

General Yount. Any time they are in the area shown on the map, 
regardless of where they are going, they are paid the bonus under 
the collective bargaining agreement. The actual routing of the, vessel 
has nothing to do with it. It is when it crosses the line—that is spelled 
out by the specific latitude and longitude. 

Mr. Forp. Did our military people agree to this? 

General Yount. No; these areas are solely arrived at by labor- 
management collective bargaining agreements. 

Mr. Forp. MSTS just accepts the consequences and the Army in 
turn accepts the consequences? 

General Yount. MSTS is required by law to comply with the pat- 
tern of industry on their wage board employees. 

Mr. Mitter. What about foreign-flag ships? 

Do they pay that bonus, too? 

General Yount. I cannot answer that, Mr. Miller, whether the 
other nations all have such arrangements between their seamen and 
operators. I donot know. 

Mr. Ritey. Has there been any damage to United States ships in 
the so-called hazardous area ? 

General Yount. None that I know of. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INCREASED TARIFF RATES AND HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


Mr. Foon. I do not understand. What Mr. Ford described as a 
paradoxical statement and which I agree was a paradoxical state- 
ment, makes me think of this: If I understood you correctly, who are 
you 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Mr. James T. Jackson and I am from:the 
Army Transportation Budget Office. 
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Mr. Foon. If I understood you correctly, you said to Mr. Ford that 
there has been and is now in existence what amounts to a 10 percent 
increase in shipping tariffs and that that is worldwide and applies to 


all areas and does not apply any more to Formosa, Suez, and Saigon, 
that it does anyplace else. 


Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If that is so, where is there anything significant about 
bonus payments in Saigon, Suez, and Formosa? If it is 10 percent 
overall, that is a blanket arrangement. 

General Yount. It is not 10 percent overall. Actually these are 
all approximately 10 percent and they follow generally the same 
pattern. The MSTS average cost includes their own ships as well as 
commercial. 

Mr. Foon. If it is 10 percent overall everyplace, then in the For- 
mosa, Saigon, and Suez areas, supposedly dangerous areas, the bonus 
payment is figured at about maybe 10 percent. What produces it some- 
placeelse? What produces it at Bordeaux? 

General Yount. It is an average, Mr. Flood. The amount of money 
actually paid in so-called bonus areas is literally lost sight of in the 
overall average. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as MSTS is concerned, as far as this subecommit- 
tee is concerned, we are paying a 10 percent increase no matter where 
we go? The fact that these three dangerous areas include bonus pay, 
the bonus pay is of no particular significance because we are still pay- 
ing 10 percent no matter where we go? 

Mr. Forp. Except that the testimony a minute or two ago indi- 
sated that in this specific budget the so-called hazardous duty pay 
reflects itself to the extent of about 1 percent, which is about $800,000. 

Mr. Foon. If it were not that, it would be something else. What 
difference is there how much is considered, or how it is made up? 

Mr. Forp. This would be a reduction ? 

Mr. Fioop. You mean it would be 9 percent in those areas? As far 
as you are concerned, you would have no control over it ? 


Mr. Rirry. I believe that General Lawton has a statement to make 
on this subject. 


EFFECT OF HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY ON BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General Lawron. Is it not true that this hazardous duty pay was 
already figured in this prior to January 1? 

General Yount. That is the point I was trying to make. There is 
no connection between this 10 percent and the hazardous duty, because 
it was already in the basic rates. 

Mr. Froop. Is that something else ? 

General Yount. There was a general increase in marine wages, 
cost of fuel, and other operating expenses and the distribution of cargo 
to berth ships that raised the overall cost. 

Mr. Mirurr. As far as the Suez is concerned, that is not considered 
as a hazardous area, or was not considered a hazardous area prior to 
the recent flareup ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Miruer. That would not have been in an earlier rate prior to 
that date? 
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General Yount. There has been no actual movement in Suez, so 
that could not have affected this, The arrangement on Suez was 
an agreement due to expire on March 31 of this year. Since April 1, 
it has been carried on a day-by-day extension between the ope -ators 
and the unions. There have been no payments by MSTS to any of 
their people because they have had no ship through the canal since the 
start of the trouble. This 1 percent was merely a general statement 
because MSTS had no specific facts and when we inquired as to the 
overall impact they said that it was less than 1 percent. They could 
not define specific costs because there had been tariff changes from 
time to time and they involved other things than purely bonus pay. 
They could not identify the bonus pay in the steamship company costs, 
as reflected in tariffs. 

The only specific information that MSTS would have would be 
their own costs which, as given you, are averaged at a little over 
$5,000 a month. That is a negligible amount in this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. It is ine omprehensible to me that anybody in our Gov- 
ernment would agree with the principle involved. The Maritime 
Commission has taken a very flat, categorical position that they will 
not permit any of this to be included in wage subsidies. I can see no 
reason why our military people should agree to it. As far as I am 
personally concerned, it should not be allowed in any military budget, 
Navy, Army, Air Force, or MDAP. MDAP does have in its budget— 
we will get into that later—will you please insert the remainder of 
the comparable charts you have prepared for the record. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(Note.—For additional testimony, see pp. 166 and 410.) 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Air transportation 





Direct obligations 


Project or primary expense account Estimate 
De eh 
cal year 1956 

| Fiscal year Fiscal’year 

1957 1958 


$7, 290, 000 $7, 290, 000 
a 





Gd ee WOONONA 6 3 oi cece cncccvctgansateancatbans $7, 175, 874 





Workload data and cost factors 


> 


Fiscal Base unit | Number of 








| Unit | Total cost 
| year units cost! 
nat 
Trmeport of APO aismail. ................... 1956 | Ton-miles 13, 785, 000 52. 05 $7, 175, 874 
1957 |_..do ; 14, 292,000 | 51.01 7, 290, 000 
|. 106 en, 14, 292,000 | 51.01 7, 290, 000 
| 


1 Cents per ton-mile. 


Military traffic management 


Direct obligations 





Project or primary expense account Estimate 
Actual, fis- 


cal year 1956 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year 


1957 1958 
| 
a ae ith ae 
2260 Military traffic management- | $1, 742,178 $1, 835, 000 | $5, 964, 000 


Port operations costs 


Direct obligations 


Project or primary expense account Estimate 
Actual, fis- 
cal year 1956 | 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


2270.1 Port operations costs eae ee ae $80, 251,930 | $84. 734, 000 7, 008, 000 
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Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller? 
Mr. Miter. General, it is nice to have you back with us again. 
General Yount. It is good to see you, Mr. Miller. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED ON CONEX PROGRAM 


Mr. Mier. In your statement you spoke of the CONEX program. 
I think we talked about that some last year. I gathered from your 
statement that the program had been developed further and it is 
working as anticipated a year ago. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we are very staisfied with the performance 
and we are now getting 90 percent use of the boxes inbound to the 
United States and 100 percent outbound. I believe I told you last 
year it was anticipated these boxes would last about 5 years. We now 
anticipate they will last close to 10. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you changed the hardware to any extent as a re- 
sult of experience in packaging, or is the expansion merely in num- 
bers of containers rather than variety ? 

General Yount. For one thing, when you ship in these containers, 
you can use a domestic pack for the smaller packages instead of the 
export packages which are very sizable in the way of a saving in 
this type of operation. For instance, let us take canned goods, al- 
though we are using containers for higher value cargo. If canned 
goods were shipped to the North Atlantic, they would be shipped in 
the ordinary corrugated-board box instead of wooden boxes. 

Mr. Mittgr. And they go into the steel containers ? 

General Yount. They go into the steel containers. 

Mr. Miturr. What I was trying to elicit is whether or not these are 
all the same now, or have there been modifications? 

General Yount. There have been a few modifications, none of a 
major nature. 

Mr. Miter. The dimensions are still standard ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Could you supply information as to the dollar savings 
that have been the result of this program ? 

General Younr. This would be in the nature of an estimate but I 
am sure I can give you something. We can pinpoint—lI have the 
tigures here—on the costs or the relative costs between general cargo 
and the same amount of general cargo in a container. We are saving, 
in our handling costs—those things are easily defined. 

Mr. Miuier. I realize it would be an estimate but if you could 
supply us with a table or some data as to what we are saving by using 
this improved method I think it would be desirable. We hear a great 
deal these days about things that you, or we, or somebody, should do 
to make the missions less expensive and to find ways where savings 
could be made. I think it is only fair to give the other side of the 
picture where we have by experience shown that new methods have 
resulted in a dollar saving. If we can have that in the record I think 
it would be helpful. 

General Yount. We will prepare such a statement but I might give 
you an instance or example first. 

For instance, at Hampton Roads, we have had a reduction of 46.6 
percent in the cost of handling containers in the last year as opposed 
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to a rise of 10.8 percent in handling general cargo. The specific costs 
relate to 1956 versus the present of $8 for the handling of a container 
and $10.86 for the handling of the same material as general cargo. It 
gives you some idea of the savings. 

Mr. Miter. If you get the volume of tonnage transported that way, 
plus the estimated saving per ton, or whatever it might be, and give 
- - figures that will be relatively reliable, I think it would be 
nelpful. 

General Yount. I think we can prepare that and we will do so. 

(The requested material is as follows :) 


Savings realized from processing ony crane continental United States ports in 
onex 


Measure- Cost in Compara- 
ment tons Conex tive cost as Savings 
loose cargo 
4th quarter, fiscal year 1956..................... 47, 052 $129, 078 $167, 587 $38, 509 
ES By Bs FOE Gi ckccaccencncnsncdtncansen 72, 243 206, 601 255, 274 48, 673 
a a PII a 5 tk Sa ruckcboancnlncecedoneeeeceiiancencasences 87, 182 


SEA VAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. This is new in my experience. I do not recollect hav- 
ing discussions on that last year. Could you amplify a little bit on 
this sea van program and tell us how it works and what the goal is? 

General Yount. It works in this fashion: Certain commercial car- 
riers and van lines, for instance, Republic Vans, have filed tariffs for 
through movement between domestic points and Japan. Their high- 
way vans pick up at the house, move to San Francisco, and there they 
take it out of the over the road van and place it in one of these so-called 
sea vans or containers and send it by commercial ship to Japan. Their 
agent in Japan is responsible for delivering that box directly to the 
quarters and unpacking the goods. All of this is covered by a single 
bill of lading, which is issued by the installation transportation officer. 
Ile knows the character of the goods, the weight, cubage, and so forth. 

The determination as to whether it goes in a conventional manner 
or by sea is made on a dollars-and-cents basis. If he finds that it is 
more advantageous to move it by sea van, or if there is a time element 
to be met, he directs it to be sent by sea van. During the first 6 months 
of this year we had a total of 2,506 shipments by sea van. The trans- 
portation charges were $1,068,900. We have taken all of the data on 
those particular shipments and evaluated it on the conventional tar- 
iffs—that is, packing, crating, rail tariffs, sea tariffs, and handling 
costs—and our costs are estimated at $1,441,800. We have $1,068,000 
on one side and $1,441,000 on the other, so that a savings is made of 
$373,000. 

Mr. Mriuer. A 30-percent saving? 

General Yount. That would be almost a 30-percent saving. 

Mr. Mriuer. Do I understand that this program only applies to 
household goods of personnel ? 

General Yount. That is all that it is used for now. All of the pres- 
ent tariffs are filed by household-goods carriers, and they are limited 
by law to what they can transport. There is a growing interest in 
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some areas to come up with through-bill-of-lading service for other 
commodities. So far, it has not actually taken shape except with 
regard to baggage on through tariff by the Railway Express. 

Mr. Mriter. I have had some criticism—I do not know whether 
they apply to Army installations—but I have had some criticism of 
what apparently is a Defense Department regulation about shipping 
household goods. They tell me that in certain posts or bases the thing 
works in this way: If the household goods for some officer or some 
family can be moved, the local headquarters prescribes who is going to 
move it. Is that servicewide? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; the local transportation officer makes the 
determination. 


APPORTIONMENT OF SHIPPING TO COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


Mr. Miter. I have also been told that the local headquarters keeps 
a roster and divides the load between accredited carriers—and that 
all anybody has to do to be accredited as a carrier is to set up a com- 
pany and go on for business. If there are already five in the field, 
you can be the sixth one and you immediately get one-sixth of the 
business even though there may be an old, established firm that has 
given faithful service over the years—the military people would pre- 
fer to use that—but they have to divide it up to any fly-by-night con- 
cern that goes in if they meet the requirements. 

What can you tell me about that ? 

General Yount. It is not quite as simple as that, Mr. Miller. You 
om set yourself up in the household-goods-moving business over- 
night. 

Mr. Miter. You can, if you contract with some of these individuals 
all over the United States. The thing that offends me is that it would 
seem you get away from the old thing that has made private enter- 
prise what it is. That is, you have free competition. I cannot see 
why, if laundry A gives me good service and if laundry B does not, 
why, because some military officer has accredited them, T would have 
to divide my work between the two? What is the justification for 
it? 

General Yount. I think it has generally been the will of the Con- 
gress that we do distribute our business and we have done that. 

Mr. Mitier. You know that the Congress is blamed for a lot of 
things. I find, on the other hand, that if you ask why a certain taxicab 
company is given exclusive use of a post or base they say, “That is 
because they gave good service and we cannot let anybody come in 
here,” and so on. On the one hand you close the door, but with the 
criticism I have it is not that so long as the transportation officer or 
the shipping officer—or whoever it is—has no outside interference. 
If he has a roster—I think it is perfectly proper for him to divide the 
business up—but when Colonel Jones or Captain Smith comes in and 
says, “I would like to have this man down here because he has moved 
for me before; he is a good guy and I trust him.” He is also on your 
list and it is done by customer request. I do not see why he should 
not have the right to do that. 

General Yount. We do permit customer requests so long as they 
can keep an essentially balanced distribution. 
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Mr. Miter. If you have 1 good man working against 3 or 4 second- 
raters, you are not going to get customer balance. There will be more 
going to the good man. Why should you penalize him? You would 
not do it in private enterprise. Why should the Government come in 
and say, “We are going in for mediocrity. Anybody who can make 
this minimum, no matter whether the customer is pleased or not, we 
will see that he gets as much business as the fellow who has customer 
appeal.” It just does not make sense. 

General Yount. A very considerable part of those requests we are 
able to honor. There are a few stations that I know of where we have 
not been able to honor them. In those cases, we have a slight suspicion 
that the customer interest is greatly influenced by local advertising 
and word of mouth because the other people who are in there are also 
competent people. Each one of these post transportation officers is 
given considerable latitude in striking a firm off the list if they perform 
in a poor fashion. We do not keep using people knowing them to be 
poor performers. 

Mr. Miniter. Would you open up an installation in a relatively small 
or impacted area, and there have been local people in the business at 
the post, camp, or station, and they have given good service, but when 
the volume gets to a certain point there is somebody a thousand miles 
away who says, “We can horn in on this business.” They may think 
it would be worth while to do it, and they set up shop and go in and file 
their papers and then the man who has carried the post along through 
the lean years and has taken it on when it was a Federal impact area— 
he may have bought some more trucks to carry the load—just about 
the time he gets into a position to adequately do it, the door is opened 
for competition. 

That is fine, but it is the only business I know of where you just open 
up the doors and are able to say, “I am in.” 

I happen to be a lawyer, but I do not know of a town where you can 
hang out your shingle and you immediately get one-fiftieth or one 
one-hundredth of the business if you practice law. You would have 
to work for your customers, whether you were a lawyer or had a 
grocery store. Why do we not have to apply that principle? Why do 
we say we have a new man here and he meets the standard, so that 
even though you dealt with Jones before you have to deal with this 
other man? It just does not make sense. 

General Yount. May I answer that off the record ? 

Mr. Mitre. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Yount. Across the board, we attempt to divide our busi- 
ness. whether it be between railroads or trucklines, or household-goods 
moving vans, and so forth, in as equitable a fashion as we can. 

Mr. Mriitrr. You do not attempt to do that, you attempt to keep 
it even. Is that equitable? That isthe point. If you have 10 people 
hauling from a certain post, if 10 more come in, you get to a point of 
diminishing returns and it is not fair to anybody. It is not fair to 
Captain X, who has to deal with somebody who may not give good 
service, because he gets by with the officer at the base rather than Cap- 
tain X’s wife, which is a darn sight more important to him. 

General Yount. When an operator is not providing the service stip- 
ulated, he is taken off the list for cause. 
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Mr. Minter. You can understand that that is a pretty drastic prop- 
osition. What I am talking about is the middle ground, the people 
who like to deal with the people they are used to and who have some 
responsibility in the community. It is also a question of protecting 
a community that suffers to a certain extent from this Federal impact 
and then after it has weathered the storm, you throw open the door to 
the carpetbaggers from all over the United States. All they have to 
do is to say that they want a part of that business. It does not seem 
sensible to me. 

General Yount. However, we must recognize that these carriers 
have overall operating rights in State or interstate to serve that area. 
They may not have had a local agent, but they must have operating 
rights approved by the utilities commission of the State for intra- 
state moves and they must have ICC operating rights for interstate 
movements, or they cannot get the business. 

Mr. Miter. Yes; but the artificial thing and the thing that is wrong 
about it in my mind is that the amount of business they get is entirely 
independent of the service they perform providing that they meet 
the minimum requirements, 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. The thing that makes one business a success and another 
a failure throughout the private enterprise system is the service it 
gives its customers. The customers are selective because of the service 
given. Now you have thrown this other element right in the face of 
that very important thing. I am sure you agree that any competitor 
who meets the minimum requirements should be permitted to get his 
foot in the door and show what he can do. Where you have no re- 
quest, where the customer has no interest, I think those cases should be 
divided up exactly even. That is all right. 

A hospital may treat a list of nurses in a certain way, but that does 
not mean that the customer who wants Nurse Jones cannot go and get 
her whether she was on the list or not, because they want her for a 
particular patient. In a sense, it is the same thing to me when you 
are hauling goods. I do not see why the benefit of customer selection 
should be taken away from these people. You take the attitude that 
because a man is in uniform or the like, that he does not have any of 
the normal rights, even when it comes to moving his furniture. You 
are going to tell him how to do it. They tell me that is in the Defense 
aoe program. 

yeneral Yount. It is covered by that. 

Mr. Mitier. Who could change that, if he wanted to see the light? 

General Yount. The Director of Transportation and Petroleum 
Logistics in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Miter. He hands those rules down to you people? 

General Yount. Actually, that rule has been in existence for a good 
many years and it was in existence, I believe, before the Department 
of Defense was established. 

Mr. Miter. As a lawyer, perhaps I should not be critical of other 
lawyers, but the way you get around that rule and exclude anybody 
but favored concerns, on the one hand, and then throw the gates open 
on the other hand, is because a great deal depends on who is sizing up 
what is the best interest of the post or station? It is very badly 
abused, I can assure you, in a good many cases. I think it would be 
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better—if it is an old standing rule—or it would be a good idea to 
have it looked into carefully. I hope it will be. 

I believe you said that the Director of Transportation in Logistics 
is the man who actually has the monitorship of the transportation? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. The Military Management Agency is an Army setup 
but it functions for all three services ; is that right? 

General Yount. That is right. 


RESTRICTION OF GYROSCOPE MOVEMENTS TO SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Mutter. Is it true that they do not throw air transportation 
open for bidding on Gyroscope in the continental United States— 
wrong or right ? 

General Yount. That is correct. They do not. 

Mr. Mrzer. Why not? 

General Yount. Because on the Gyroscope moves we have, Mr. 
Miller, been making a very detailed plan to meet the ship at the 
appropriate time. It comes down largely to a problem of being sure 
that our schedules jibe. Ifa ship is delayed, that immediately reacts on 
the far shore. All transportation arrangements on the far shore are 
delayed then. 

We have found our time performance greatly improved by rail, so 
that we make a shipside rail-to-ship transfer. We have the same 
thing in reverse on the far shore. The rail shipment comes in with the 
outgoing units and takes the new units to the station. There is an- 
other side to this. The so-called Operation Flyway, which is the 
moving of replacements, and the moving of antiaircraft units from 
their normal duty station down to the range for their target practice 
are directed movements by air because of the time element which is 
such that we feel it is in the best interests of the Army they should 
be directed movements by air. It is not a one-sided proposition by any 
means. 

Mr. Muter. It is as far as the taxpayer is concerned though because 
in the figures submitted to some of us—if they are correct—many of 
these movements could be done much more economically by air than 
by train; is that right ? 

General Yount. No, sir; that is not right. All of our Gyroscope 
moves have been made on section 22 quotations. The cost of our Gyro- 
scope movements by rail have averaged 3.6 cents per mile. That in- 
cludes both rail, first class, and Pullman coverage. All of these have 
been a contract arrangement. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you think that these statements that have been 
submitted to us where rail cost was—I will say $40,000 and the airline 
bid to do it for $25,000—are wrong ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Mitter. You do? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; because they used the published tariff 
rates and not the actual quotation of the railroads for those move- 
ments, 

Mr. Mire. In other words, you think that those figures are in 
error because they do not include the actual cost to the Military Man- 
agement Agency for some of these troop movements? 

General Yount. That is correct. 
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Mr. Miirr. They have calculated them at what you might say 
standard shipping charges, whereas you get special contract rates? 

General Yount. That is correct. There is in preparation right now 
a reply to the Congress which is being prepared by the Air Force. 
This will cover the complaints of the Independent Military Air Trans- 
port Association and the Air Coach Transport Association. 

Mr. Miter. Will our committee get a copy ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You are getting up an answer for that ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; the Air Force is preparing the complete 


reply. 

Mtr. Mittrr. The Air Force does not run the Military Management 
Agency? 

General Yount. No, sir; but in this particular case—— 

Mr. Mitter. How about you preparing one? Why can we not 
hear from the Military Management Agency if they are running it? 
Why should we hear from the Air Force ? 

General Youn. The only answer I can give you is that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has assigned it to the Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. To answer our questions ? 


General Younr. To answer queries from the Congress, not this 
committee. 


Mr. Mitier. Would you get a statement from the Military Man- 
agement Agency as to why they feel that it is more economical and 
justified, if they can, to limit Gyroscope movements to rail and not air. 


General Younr. I would be very glad to furnish you such a state- 
ment, sir. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


MoveMENT OF Gyroscope Units BY Domestic Rail SERVICE 


During the initial planning phase of Gyroscope it was determined that surface 
transportation (a combination of domestic rail service and water movement 
via MSTS) would most satisfactorily support the objectives of the program; 
i. e., preservation of unit integrity, permit commanders to exercise command 
control en route, employment of cargo transporters, and the attendant training 
benefits which would be derived. The employment of domestic rail service has 
been highly successful and has provided shipside delivery which eliminates 
requirements of processing units through intermediate staging areas. 

The employment of air transportation was deemed unsatisfactory for Gyro- 
scope movements due to many factors including the feature that units would 
be compelled to separate into small groups necessitated by limited seats in air- 
craft and the possibility of deviations from schedules due to inherent character- 
istics of air carriage; i. e., adverse weather and other operational problems. 

Although the operational benefits derived from rail service are the paramount 
reason for the movement of Gyroscope units by domestic rail service, Depart- 
ment of the Army statistics indicate that the cost of group movements by rail 
is comparable with costs for air transportation. Current average rail and air 


rates for the Department of the Army in cents per passenger-mile for group 
movements follows: 
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RELATION OF UNIT COSTS TO TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Forp. In looking over these charts eeerey that were sub- 
mitted showing the number of units shipped by sea and by land trans- 
portation and the unit cost, I note that without exception your unit 
cost has gone down in each instance. At the same time, we have been 
told that the transportation charges, rates, for both sea and land trans- 
portation have gone up comparing fiscal year 1957 with fiscal year 
1958. Can you expicin how your unit cost can go down and the rates 
imposed on you go ae 

xeneral Yount. The actual costs that were used in this preparation 
for 1958 are not the costs that we expect to pay because changes came 
about subsequent to the submission of this budget, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be possible to submit to this committee the re- 
vised figures for your unit cost, based on the rate that you anticipate 
you would pay in fiscal year 19: 582 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we have those and we have the esti- 
mated gross effect. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Comparative rates, fiscal year 1958 budget estimate and known increases 


RAIL 


Rates used for fiscal year 
1958 budget estimate | Latest established rate 





Agency Short ton- 
miles (in Cost per Dollar Cost per Dollar 
thousands) | short ton- amount short ton- amount 





mile mile 
EID <onteavcanncctcesccesnes 1, 106, 036 $0. 04771 |$52, 764, 000 $0. 05061 | $55, 971, 000 
a tl 17, 685 . 05293 936, 000 . 05607 991, 000 
Administrative services -._...........----..- 7, 822 . 07364 576, 000 . 0778 610, 000 
Total, Continental United States....| 1, 131, 543 . 04797 | 54, 276,000 -05170 | 57, 572,000 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Rates used for fiscal year 
1958 budget estimate | Latest established rate 








Number of 
measure- 
ment tons | Unit cost Dollar Unit cost Dollar 
amount amount 
eben ero it. ebcencbmbeetn 1, 363, 100 $21. 64 |$29, 504, 000 $22.42 | $30, 554, 000 
i Dh hil 6s ncnthntnsidhabiaieedabad 1, 631, 900 16. 87 | 27, 535,000 19. 92 32, 513, 000 
a i sl ee 812, 400 16. 24 | 13, 195,000 17. 66 14, 349, 000 
Intertheater/intratheater__..............-- 1, 383, 600 7.61 | 10, 534, 000 7.61 10, 534, 000 
al cdddé cation swiuktdmintlasivtuaccams] sencocsances GD Pocecnanascen 500, 000 


Tit teainngeennendebornaes 5, 191, 000 15. 75 | 81, 268, 000 17.04 | 88, 450,000 
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Some examples of the MSTS rates of July 1, 1956, and revised rates effective 
Nov. 1, 1956 


























Rates used for fiscal year} Latest established rate 
1958 budget estimate 
Traffic route ati 
General Special General Special 
cargo cargo cargo cargo 
Atlantic coast: 
NER ccc fueuny cnetenttrecess<-ceanccanceuee $9. 76 $11. 89 $11. 29 $13. 66 
memmemer Fi 1561. 2345 5.th hidlai Sh adek i ceends 13. 47 19. 02 15. 50 21. 72 
OL. 0 t. ccuscasnango qustannnndibaelia 15 25 | 20. 58 17. 47 23. 44 
WOE BG bbb aptacscadiatesetuisedsdnebehbaahede 23. 60 | 28. 78 25. 75 31. 50 
Gulf coast: 
gal eel ath LICE bo Sales, 14. 03 15. 25 15. 84 17. 44 
Europe--.-- wlbs biodocabth he s}oingeacdedig 13. 47 19. 02 15. 47 21. 69 
Mediterrane ee all , comgneatebe 15. 25 20. 58 17. 47 23. 44 
Far East___-- Mo sivcauiacbdaddactoblareten 23. 60 28. 78 25. 75 31. 50 
Pacific coast (California): 
Europe.- horas dc lab ccnusnpl oe aconets 23. 99 29. 34 25. 35 30. 90 
BOs NR oats cisthe cb cuuciad catanietess 8. 08 8. 08 9. 40 9. 40 
Southwest Pacific_____- sstiecaints tots incieie toidlesaaaianectaeiaea 17. 67 22. 94 20. 20 26. 10 
je EERE E SESE pa $icditen diaeees 17. 67 22. 94 20. 20 26. 10 
Ts nn a cancun ieee 17. 63 17. 93 17. 45 17. 45 
Pacific coast (Washington-Oregon): 
Middle Pacific. ek ade gia cst see ll 10. 51 10. 51 10. 51 12. 10 
Far East Fe eg eee ees beahee ce eee al 17. 67 22. 94 | 20. 22 26. 10 
p~ S Ee e Lia li te 15. 49 15. 76 16. 07 16. 07 
Port operations 
DE GRRTIOTOR OE COI in catenin age EAE e nena megiemnmanaen 5, 201, 900 
Rates used for fiscal year 1958 budget estimate: 
Cont per inéiisurenient: tot to G022 i or $8. 24 
Dover epee cis las bis a ei ire seein bee eben tae $42, 866, 000 
Latest rate as a result of increase in stevedore wages on east coast: 
CEG. WE UN RIOTING CO ga ccna eter recess ctnes eee Memneeneve es $8. 37 
DORAr GiROUe oan ona ea let She ee nhac de bincal $43, 566, 000 
Summary of net increases 
Million 
P2200... Average © percent Zrewne rates... ee $3. 3 
P-2200.6: MBle CATH TRIB... ino eee A ee 7.2 
P-2270.1 ; Btevedore wages, Cnt cOathe iss open cen ce abow ae 
TO, TiN i i ae a and ae pine ee ee 13.2 


RATE CHANGES SUBSEQUENT TO PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. Why do you tell us that here is a set of figures which 
are no longer based upon existing facts? You say that you have the 
existing facts and the new figures. Why did you not voluntarily give 
us those ? 

General Yount. I think that General Lawton can answer that bet- 
ter than I. They change so fast, so that in many of these areas we 
would be coming in with a new set of figures even during the actual 
hearings. 

Mr. Froop. I know that, but you are are talking about something 
more basic than that. You are talking about an exact, flat increase. 

General Yount. The MSTS rates, for instance, were not given to us 
until the month of January, and this budget had already been sub- 
mitted and printed. 

Mr. Froop. You are here before us today—12 o’clock on April 8— 
and you could have done it Saturday night; could you not? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. But the question Mr. Ford asked is one that you knew 
we were going to ask you, and it occurs to me that you should have had 
it. I know that freight rates go up and down like elevators, by day, 
by week, and by month. You do not know where shipping maritime 
tenant rates are going to be from month to month. I know that very 
well. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the answer is that they are required to justify 
the budget period. 

General Lawton. This is purely a statistical figure. I think that is 
the answer, Mr. Ford. There is so much money in the budget that 
was approved in December, when the budget was made up, to move the 
tonnage. Now, the number of units that is estimated remains the 
same. The money remains the same, so we divided the units into the 
total amount of money given us at a rate which is really an artificial 
rate at this time due to the rate increases that have been applied since 
the budget ws computed. That indicates that there is—under the pres- 
ent conditions as we see them now—a deficiency in this area unless we 
are able to obtain economies by other means. 

Mr. Miiierr. As Mr. Flood said, this is fundamental and I think 
that it is something we have had for a long time. There seems to be 
something sacrosanct about a budget figure arrived at months ago. 
We spent a lot of time here having those figures justified and because 
these figures fit into this total then, so that if you multiply and divide 
it comes out even. We are interested in what we are going to have 
to spend next year and if you get newer figures, even if it throws 
your budget out of line, I do not know why you do not present them 
to us. You can say, “We calculated this on 5 cents apiece and now 
it costs 8 cents apiece. This is what it is going to cost us.” 

Mr. Fioop. Here we are dwelling in a world that does not exist. It 
is very silly. 

Mr. Miuter. That is because there is something sacred about that 
budget when it is confirmed. 

Mr. Froop. There is strong evidence that it is no longer sacred. 
It is no longer a sacred cow. 

Mr. Forp. I was hoping that General Yount would answer that 
these reductions in unit costs, despite higher rates, were the result of 
better management. I presume that is a factor. 

General Yount. That was a factor. 

General Lawton. You will notice on page 5 that General Yount 
made the statement that the 1958 requirements could not reflect the 
MSTS rate increases published in January 1957 retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1956. 

Mr. Frioop. What are the rates? Do you people have the impression 
that this committee is restricted to a set of facts that existed on January 
1 and as far as this appropriation is concerned we are frozen into.a state 
of facts that existed at that time? That is, when in reality it is no 
longer the fact? Why do we not talk today about the facts as we now 
know they exist? Why do you not give us a set of figures that reflect 
the existing facts? 

Mr. Miter. I think that if you did that it would help. The only 
justification for the old figures is that you might say, “Since we cal- 
culated this certain things have happened and therefore the answer 
today is thus and so,” instead of what it was when we were presented 
with what you prepared 6 months ago. 
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Mr. Froop. If it is only a parenthesis, we should have it. 

Mr. Forp. We are not frozen to the figure of January 1, or the 
budget of that date, either upward or downward. We would like to 
know, I am sure, the revisions which are bona fide upward as well as 
any revisions downward of the same quality. Let us submit this date 
for the record as of the date the budget was submitted, but let us like- 
wise have for the record a comparable set of figures based on the new 
tariff rates which will be imposed upon the Army. 

Mr. Froop. Otherwise we might as well pay these bills with fool’s 
gold. 

General Lawron. As the chairman will recall, we gave a higher 
figure in the clothing area where we told the committee that since 
the budget increases in clothing had come about, which will increase 
the requirement, we are not asking for additional money in that area. 
There are many things that happen, as the committee well knows, be- 
tween this time and the end of June of 1958. There are increases and 
decreases. We have these figures and we have to try to live within the 
amounts that are in here. Unless they are completely out of line with 
what we feel our requirements are, we have to live with them. 

We may be unable to absorb these additional amounts. We just 
say in that case we would have to come in next year for additional 
money. 

Mr. Fioop. They are like the supplementals we are working on. 
We are laboring under the impression that last May we cut the budget 
X billions of dollars, whereas as a matter of fact we have almost re- 
stored half of that in the last 5 days, and we will do so by the end 
of this week. 

Why do we persist in these rose-colored glasses here when obviously 
much of this that we now say we are going to cut by this time of next 
year—by Easter of next year—will be restored in a series of supple- 
mentals? Antideficiency and other facts notwithstanding. 

Mr. Mitterr. I think that is necessary, and I am willing to go along 
with it providing that it is an emergency thing and providing that it 
develops, but why should we not be up to date as of the time we write 
the bill? That is, even though other things happen later. If we do 
know about them, it seems to me it should be included in the bill. 

Mr. Ritxy. The increased costs are costs over which the Army has 
absolutely no control ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes; but if they are going to be subjected to them 

Mr. Ritxy. They put the committee on notice that they are going to 
be there. 

Mr. Fioop. We do not have the figures. Here we are in the area of 
a second calendar quarter from the date of January 1, which is a long 
time from the date this budget was first firmed up. We are warned 
that the set of figures upon which we act are not the true set of figures. 
Is that not a little silly ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Flood, as General Yount brought out, there 
can be many changes between now and the end of fiscal year 1958. It 
would appear to most of us that prices and the costs of things and 
rates are going to go on up. 

Mr. Forp. Better management ? 

General Lawron. Also a possibility that there will be a downward 
extension of rates or better management, which might manage to ab- 
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sorb these rates and you would have to draw a line sometime and say, 
“These are the figures that we expect we will need to operate with in 
fiscal year 1958 and we will try to live within them.” 

Mr. Froop. Having been here as long as you have, and I have been 
here, General, why are you stating a sound academic argument with 
which I can find no fault? I would hate to compare the downs with 
the ups vis-a-vis these deficiencies over a period of 10 years on the 
military budget. 

General Lawton. I would agree with you, Mr. Flood, but I can only 
point out there were many increases that arose in the 1957 budget in 
the operation and maintenance area. We are not going in for a sup- 
plemental appropriation nor for a deficiency. We are absorbing a 
good many. 

The Congress added an extra requirement, for example, in the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act. We were required to absorb that amount 
within our budget. 

Mr. F.ioop, Here is something that you do not know, and I do not 
know. That isall very good and you are a hard-working general and 
you are a budget officer and what a tough job that is, but now that 
being the case—— 

General Lawton. Isthat on the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. On the record; yes. I hope they keep you on it until 
you retire, as far as I am concerned. You are talking of operations 
and maintenance for this very period of time projected to July 1, 
1958. While we are sitting here doing this, heaven knows what hap- 
pened at Bermuda. I do not know who is going to fill the void for 
the British. I do not know how much it is going to cost me for troops 
and supplies to NATO. Who is going to do it? How much does it 
cost? You are talking about peanuts as far as the deficiency is con- 
cerned. 

If ever there was an operation where the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing, this is certainly the one. As Mr. Miller 
said, instead of this conjectural business that I have just outlined, we 
have here a set of figures which, as of January 1, had materially ap- 
parently changed. I should have before me a separate sheet of paper 
which says, “Here is what you have in the budget. However, because 
of the following reasons this is what is approximately the condition 
today. This is not firm since we are talking about transportation and 
this is subject to some change as a railroad timetable is.” At least, 
this is what you should be thinking about today. 

Mr. Miter. That is something of historical interest. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Ford, you asked for a chart to be put in; did you 
not ? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

(The chart referred to may be found on pp. 778 and 779.) 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General. 

We will reconvene at 1: 30 this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Masor OveRHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 
WITNESSES 


COL. PAUL H. SCORDAS, CHIEF, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. KENNETH D. FOSTER, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. STANLEY W. CLARK, TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY AND MAIN- 
TENANCE COMMAND, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

RONALD G. THRING, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

Will you insert in the record the actual obligations as of December 
1, 1956, with comparable obligations for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 and the personnel requirements for the same years. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 








Direct obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army—2300 
Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 
No. Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 


year 1956 cal year 1957 | Dec. 31, 1956 | cal year 1958 


2310 Weapons- $20, 785, 076 $20, 665, 000 $10, 169, 556 $21, 703, 000 





2320 Combat and support vehicles__- 99, 328, 000 48,881,016 | 104, 299, 000 
2330 Army aircraft. _-- 38, 150, 000 18, 774, 187 | 55, 792, 000 
2340 Other major equipment. -.- - 88, 686, 000 43, 643, 711 | 89, 028, 000 
2350 Ammunition and guided missiles 43, 240, 000 21, 279, 053 | 57, 978, 000 
2360 Operation and maintenance of facilities 46, 135, 000 23, 666, 486 47, 200, 000 

Total, program 2300--_. a 305, 376, 062 | 336, 204, 000 166,414,009 | 376,000, 000 


Nore.—The obligations through Dec. 
31 shown above exclude deutschemark 
and include reimbursements; con- 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years include deutschemark and ex- 
clude reimbursements. The tabula- 
tion below presents the statement on a | 
more comparable basis at the program 

| 
! 





level. 
Total as shown above. --- 305, 376, 062 | 336,204,000 | 166, 414, 009 376, 000, 000 
Reimbursements - -.- | $4, 233, 865 44, 692, 000 |. 48, 433, 000 
Deutschemark-...-- ies all fe 3, 869, 898 |_-.- 
TOR sii ances: anid 339, 609, 927 380, 896, 000 170, 283,907 | 424, 433, 000 


91288—57——_50 
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Program summary—Personnel requirements (direct obligations) 
SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 











Estimate 
Actual fiscal ala 
year 1956 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
AGE cielieda ONENESS eel eigee molt 
Military personnel (average number). ._........-..---.------- 4, 266 3, 847 4, 030 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions. --_-_-.....----------- a 18, 611 17, 807 17, 500 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _----___- ---| 455 | 450 450 
Average number of all employees_ sats ia ie airs hag ac 17, 891 17, 000 16, 500 
Number of employees at end of year._ [saa RiCh Le tena 17, 351 16, 000 17, 000 
Personal service obligation................-...----- --| $78,984,982 | $75, 046, 000 $73, 017, 000 
Analysis of project order personnel: Include in lines | ! 
8 and 9 below, the average number of civilian employees | 
and dollar amounts paid out of project orders, included | 
in lines 5 and 7 above. | 
Average number of all employees_---.......-..--- — 5, 061 5, 120 0 
Personal service obligation... ............-.......--...- | $25, 225, 804 25, 498, 000 0 





—_— eee ee a SS 





SECTION 2, EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Sections 1 and 3 exclude personnel, both civilian and military paid from 
or assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities activities. 

The decrease in fiscal year 1958 results from a reduction in items to be rebuilt. 
It is planned to discontinue the project order system by fiscal year 1958. 


SECTION 3. PERSONNEL PAID FROM REIMBURSEMENTS 














Estimate 
tS 
year 1956 | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
ileal Rapides leiteetaelant See aseailisaenatecialontinhinibaieiiiniaceit bperesgreeeieiee re 
Military personnel (average number). 
This section excludes personnel, civilian and military _,| 
paid from or assigned to operation and maintenance of | 
facilities activities. | 
Civilian personne]: 
Number of permanent positions 2, 419 | 5, 088 5, 000 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 |} 0} 0 
Average number of all employees. - - 1, 939 4 592 4, 250 
Number of employees at end of year- - _- ceil na 2, 308 77 4, 770 
Personal service obligations $8, 584, 89] $20, 9& 2 000 $19, 424, 000 
Analysis of project order personnel: Include in lines 13 | 
and 14 below, the average number of civilian employees | 
and dollar amounts paid out of project orders, included 
in lines 10 and 12. 
Average number of all employees. -- oe ene 731 | 2, 129 0 
Personal service obligations. -- | $3, 234, 927 $9, 711, 000 0 





General Lawton, will you present the next program, please, sir. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 2300, “Major 
overhaul and maintenance of materiel.” The principal witness is 
Col Paul H. Scordas, Chief of the Materiel Maintenance Divi- 
sion for the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. Colonel Scordas has 
an opening statement he would like to make. 
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Mr. Ritey. Colonel Scordas, we are glad to have you before the 
committee and we shall be pleased to have your statement at this 
time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Scorpas. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget program 2300, “Major overhaul 
and maintenance of materiel,” starts on page 501 of the budget justi- 
fication. This program provides funds for the following depot main- 
tenance activities: The rebuild of unserviceable, repairable materiel 
for initial and replacement issue to the Active Army and civilian 
components; support for the Department of the Air Force of those 
items for which the Department of the Army has been assigned re- 
sponsibility on a common-service basis; maintenance support for 
the Army stock fund and the rebuild of Army-owned equipment for 
the military-aid program on a reimbursable basis; the modification 
of materiel; and the renovation of ammunition. Funds are pro- 
vided in this program for the repair parts used in depot maintenance 
and centrally procured repair parts for all maintenance of Army 
aircraft, guided missiles, radio controlled air targets (RCATS) and 
special weapons. This program also provides for the armywide tech- 
nical assistance and supervision of organizational and field mainte- 
nance activities as may be required. Funds in the amount of $376 
million are requested for this program in fiscal year 1958. 

The budget structure for this program in fiscal year 1958 differs 
from previous years. In the budget request, there are $95,349,000 in 
centrally procured nonstock fund repair parts, formerly in budget 
subproject 2531. Also included, for the first time, is $23,652,000 for 
major overhaul of Army aircraft. 

$47,200,000 is included for the cost of “Operation and maintenance 
of facilities” which will be discussed in the overall presentation of 
these costs. 

OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS, 1956-58 


The project relationships between fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
are shown on exhibit No. 8. 

In connection with the graphic presentation, sir, I would like to 
insert these exhibits into the record as I mention them. 
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OBLIGATION COMPARISON BY PROJECT 


The cost comparison by the fiscal year of the projects which comprise program 
2300, reflect direct obligations only. Costs for the rebuild of material, rebuilt 
on a reimbursable basis, is not included. The increase in direct obligations for 
central procurement of repair parts is shown since this activity accounts for 
the increase in fiscal year 1958 requirement for direct obligations. 
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Budget program summary 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
SRG Bee rscinatn nnn se vac adauinstodenacuan bakes $20, 785,076 | $20, 665, 000 $21, 703, 000 
2320 Combat and support vehicles. -..................-.-.--.- 99, 903, 843 99, 328, 000 104, 299, 000 
a0 Bea nice cdtntenhehcetindauiidnm jai 16, 564, 355 30, 150, 000 55, 792, 000 
SOU CORRIDOR an oi viii c cn mtnrcnnntecscsa 99, 196, 380 96, 686, 000 89, 028, 000 
2350 Ammunition and guided missiles. ..........._...-..-.-. 23, 392, 906 43, 240, 000 57, 978, 000 
2360 Operation and maintenance of major overhaul and 

maintenance of materiel] facilities__.................__- 45, 533, 502 45, 135, 000 47, 200, 000 
nis CIT DOO 50.04. cncuneceunendawalcmiiece deni 305, 376, 062 | 335, 204, 000 376, 000, 000 





Colonel Scorpas. You will note the new aircraft mission with its 
parts and guided missile parts cause substantial increases. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


On page 502 of the budget justifications are the personnel require- 
ments for fiscal year 1958. These data are exclusive of the reimburs- 
able program requirements; $73,017,000 is required for this purpose 
in fiscal year 1958 as compared with estimated obligation of $75,- 
046,000 in fiscal year 1957 and $78,984,982 in fiscal year 1956. 


COST OF PROGRAM VERSUS SOURCE OF FINANCING 


On page 505 the costs of the program with annual obligations are 
reconciled. These costs consist of $215.4 million for overhaul and 
rebuild, $15.1 million for modifications, $10.4 million for ammunition 
maintenance, $58.5 million for other maintenance costs, $21 million for 
technical assistance and $95.3 million for the procurement of non- 
stock-fund parts. Total cost for fiscal year 1958 for the aforemen- 
tioned activities is estimated at $415.7 million as compared with esti- 
mated obligations of $388.3 million for fiscal year 1957. Not included 
are the $47.2 million that provide funds for local operation and main- 
tenance of facilities which will be discussed in a subsequent presenta- 
tion. The reconciliation of these costs with source of financing on 
page 505 is best shown by “exhibit No. 9.” 
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COST OF PROGRAM VERSUS SOURCE OF FINANCING 


The cost of the major overhaul and maintenance of materiel program 2300, 
excluding project 2360, in fiscal year 1956 amounted to $355 million. This 
includes costs of rebuild ($226 million), costs of modification, ammunition reno- 
vation, technical assistance, and other maintenance costs ($102.1 million) ; and 
central procurement of parts ($26.9 million). It is estimated the costs in fiscal 
year 1957 will be approximately 9 percent ($33.3 million) more, and that fiscal 
year 1958 costs will be 17 percent ($60.7 million) more than in fiscal year 1956. 
The increase in the cost of this program is primarily attributable to the central 
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procurement of parts activity, and the rebuild of aircraft for the first time in 
fiscal year 1958. It is estimated the central procurement of parts will require 
$95.3 million in fiscal year 1958, an increase of $68.4 million over fiscal year 1956 
requirements. Of this $68.4 million increase, parts for aircraft and guided 
nissiles account for $28.1 million and $33.8 million, respectively. Parts for 
special weapons, not required in fiscal year 1956, are estimated to cost $6 million 
in fiscal year 1958, and for radio controlled air targets there is a $0.5 million 
increase. Aircraft rebuild in fiscal year 1958 is estimated to require $23.6 
million. Fiscal year 1958 costs for modification, ammunition renovation, tech- 
nical assistance, and other maintenance costs are estimated to increase approxi- 
mately 3 percent over fiscal year 1956 costs. Fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
rebuild costs are estimated to be approximately 2 percent and 5 percent lower 
than in fiscal year 1956. 


Resources available for financing each year’s program include: Appropriated 
funds provided for direct obligations, reimbursements, free issues of parts and 
components, and funds from other appropriations. Direct obligations in fiscal year 
1958 exceeds direct obligations in fiscal year 1956 by $69 million. This increase is 
occasioned primarily by the increase in funds required for central procurement 
of aircraft, guided missile, and special weapons parts, and for aircraft rebuild. 
Reimbursements show an estimated increase of 30 percent in fiscal year 1957, and 
41 percent in fiscal year 1958, over reimbursements in fiscal year 1956. Utiliza- 
tion of other appropriations, and free issue of parts is estimated to be 11 percent 
less in fiscal year 1957, and 35 percent less in fiscal year 1958, than in fiscal year 


1956. 

Colonel Scorpas. This exhibit is designed to compare for the 3 
fiscal years, the costs of the major overhaul and maintenance of 
materiel program and the sources of financing. You will note that 
the trend for rebuild is downward. The modification, ammunition 
maintenance, technical assistance, and other maintenance costs por- 
tion is rather static, while the central procurement of non-stock-fund 

arts shows a substantial increase. ueteeneediinaie in the financ- 
ing, direct obligations increase $69 million between fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1958 to cover the increase in the parts procurement 
program. 

REBUILD PROGRAM 


On page 506 we show a summary of the rebuild program; 
$215,427,000 are required to rebuild equipment for the Army peace- 
time forces, Air Force common service support and reimbursable 
rebuild services in fiscal year 1958. This rebuild cost is 3 percent 
less than the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $222,088,000 and 4.7 percent 
less than the fiscal year 1956 actual cost of $225,971,737. It may be 
pertinent to note here that the rebuild of conventional equipment 
has been drastically reduced. However, resultant savings have been 
offset by increased rebuild of guided missiles, special weapons, radio 
controlled air targets, and the new aircraft mission for which the 
Army assumes responsibility for the first time in fiscal year 1958. 

The dollar summary of the rebuild program is graphically shown 
on exhibit 10. 
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ACQUISITION VALUE OF MATERIEL TO BE REBUILT COMPARED WITH REBUILT COST 


The rebuilt program represents 51.8 percent of total costs in program 2300, 
“Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel,” excluding project 2360. This 
program provides for the rebuild of unserviceable, repairable materiel for: the 
peacetime forces of the Regular Army and civilian component units; rebuild 
of materiel in use by the Air Force for which the Department of the Army 
has been assigned responsibility on a common service basis; and reimbursable 
rebuild of equipment for the mutual defense assistance program and other 
governmental agencies. 
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A comparison of the acquisition value of equipment recovered through the 
rebuild program indicates that a return per dollar to be expended in fiscal year 
1958 is approximately $5.88. This ratio of dollar return per dollar spent 
compares favorably with operations in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

Rebuild costs include the labor and repair parts consumed in repair opera- 
tions. 

The rebuild program in fiscal year 1958 is 75 percent recurrent rebuild of the 
Army peacetime forces, 3 percent for work done on a common service basis 
and 22 percent for work done on a reimbursable basis. 

Colonel Scorpas. It may be noted that this rebuild activity will 
return equipment to a serviceable condition that has an acquisition 
value of $1,266,754,000. This is a return of $5.88 for every rebuild 
dollar spent. The detail of this rebuild workload for fiscal year 1958 
as compared with prior fiscal years is listed by major categories of 
technical service types of equipment on pages 507 through 516. 


MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


On pages 517 through 519 we show a summary of the modification 
program. $15,139,000 is required to perform this important work 
of improving or increasing the reliability and safety of Army ma- 
teriel. This increased cost in fiscal year 1958, over the $13,895,000 
in fiscal year 1957, is due to an accelerated modification rate for tanks, 
radar, and radio sets, communications equipment and screening 
smokes and equipment. 


AMMUNITION RENOVATION PROGRAM 


Pages 520 and 521 show a summary of the ammunition renovation 
program. Estimated cost for fiscal year 1958 is $10,380,000 compared 
with a $9,456,000 program in fiscal year 1957. The increase in this 
cost is due to an increase in renovation of signal smokes and equip- 
ment, incendiary clusters and mortar ammunition. 


OTHER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


On page 522 there is shown a summary of other maintenance costs. 
The sum of $58,454,000 is required in fiscal year 1958. This is less 
than the $61,599,000 required in fiscal year 1957. Activities include 
operation of maintenance headquarters which are responsible for the 
worldwide supervision and control of Army maintenance; prepara- 
tion of maintenance publications; apprentice and operational train- 
ing; procurement of shop equipment; fabrication; serviceability test- 
ing and contribution to retirement fund (614 percent) which appears 
for the first time in fiscal year 1958. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


On page 522A a summary of the technical assistance program is 
shown. $20,950,000 is required for this program. This amount ex- 
ceeds fiscal year 1956 obligations by 8.6 percent. However, it is less 
than fiscal year 1957 estimated obligations by 3.5 percent. The in- 
crease in contract field technicians in fiscal year 1958, as shown in 
paragraph 2 of this page, reflects the accelerated guided missile pro- 
gram. This increase is offset by the reduced man-year requirements 
for regional maintenance representatives and maintenance techni- 
cians engaged in the fire control and automotive fields. 
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NON-STOCK-FUND REPAIR PARTS 


Page 523 shows a fund requirement in fiscal year 1958 of $95,- 
349,000 for centrally procured non-stock-fund repair parts. Each 
equipment category will be justified separately. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT REPAIR PARTS REQUIREMENTS 


We estimate the parts requirement for Army aircraft in fiscal year 
1958 to be $47,400,000. Exhibit No. 11 shows a comparison of ob- 
ligations by fiscal year. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT REPAIR PARTS OBLIGATIONS 


The increase in fund requirements between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958 is due to increased field and organizational maintenance repair parts re- 
quirements, resulting from increased inventories of aircraft and increased uti- 
lization of aircraft and for procurement of repair parts required for depot 
maintenance, previously budgeted for by the Department of the Air Force. 

Colonel Scorpas. It should be noted that in fiscal year 1958 $35,- 
400,000 is required for organizational and field maintenance parts. 
This represents an increase of $5.4 million dollars over fiscal year 
1957 for organizational and field maintenance parts. This is caused 
primarily by the increase in the number of aircraft to be supported, 
particularly large and costly helicopters. The depot maintenance 

arts requirement is $12 million and is in the Army budget for the 
first time this year. This cost has previously been budgeted by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

asic factors considered in computing requirements for organiza- 
tional and field maintenance parts are: First, the number and type of 
aircraft to be supported; second, the number of flying hours each 
type will be flown; and third, the cost per flying hour of consumable 
and repairable parts. 
AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


I would now like to refer to exhibit No. 12 entitled “Aircraft 
inventory”. 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT PARTS INVENTORY 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


The density of aircraft will increase between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958 from 5,722 to 6,038 on hand and on order, an increase of 5.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period the dollar value of aircraft on hand and on order will in- 
crease from $433.6 million to $489.5 million or an increase of 13 percent. The 
disproportionate increase in dollar value is due to the procurement of more 
costly types of cargo helicopters. 

_Colonel Scorpas. The illustrations on the left show the number of 
aircraft on hand and on order at the end of fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. The number on hand and on order has increased from 
4,972 aircraft at the end of fiscal year 1956 to 6,038 aircraft at the 
end of fiscal year 1958. The illustration on the right of the chart 
shows that, although the number of aircraft has increased only 
21 percent, the dollar value of these aircraft has increased $122.7 mil- 
lion or 33 percent. The high dollar value increase is primarily due to 
procurement in quantity of helicopters. 


PLANNED FLYING HOURS 


Exhibit No. 13 illustrates the increase in our planned flying hours 
during fiscal year 1958. 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT FLYING HOURS 


The hours flown by all types of aircraft will increase between fiscal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1958 by 174,000 hours, or approximately 14 percent. The increase 
in flying hours for helicopters makes up 90,000 hours of this total and represents 
an 18-percent increase in helicopter flying. These aircraft require more repair 
parts per flying hour than fixed-wing aircraft and in most cases the parts are 
more costly. The increase in flying hours is based upon the increased inventories 
available for use. 

Colonel Scorpas. The greater part of this increase is for helicopters. 
This is important, as the cost of parts required to operate a helicopter 
for an hour exceeds considerably that of a fixed-wing airplane of 
comparable capacity. This is because of the lower service life of com- 
ponents and the more complex construction required to provide the 
vertical takeoff, landing, and hovering capabilities required in heli- 
copter operation. As an example, the L-19 (fixed wing) and the H-13 
(rotary wing) carry comparable pay loads. The L-19 engine costs 
$1,800, and must be overhauled every 1,000 flying hours. The H-13 
engine costs $2,930, and requires overhaul every 600 flying hours. 
The transmission, drive, and gear box required by the H-13 but not 
by the L-19 cost $5,043, and require overhaul at 600 flying hours. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT PARTS INVENTORY 
Exhibit No. 14 shows the dollar value of organizational and field 


maintenance repair parts required to support the flying-hour program 
previously discussed. 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT PARTS INVENTORY 


The increase in inventories shown is related to the increase in end items and 
flying hours. The inventory values shown consist of both expendable and 
reparable type items. Large quantities of high-dollar-value assemblies are re- 
quired in aircraft-parts inventories to meet the high replacement rates resulting 
from mandatory time changes. 

Colonel Scorpas. The increase of 11 percent in this inventory in 
fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 follows the same upward trend 
as the end item inventory and the flying hour program. 
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DEPOT MAINTENANCE PARTS 


The requirement for depot maintenance parts of $12 million is based 
on estimates furnished by Department of the Air Force. The Air 
Force based these estimates on past experience in maintaining Air 
Force and Army aircraft, specifically on flying hour data and quantity 
of aircraft to be maintained. Cost factors are those used by Depart- 
ment of the Air Force in their budget computations. 


GUIDED MISSILE REPAIR PARTS 


The estimates for nonstock fund guided-missile repair parts and 
materiel requirements begin on page 527. We are requesting $40,- 
449,000 in this project for fiscal year 1958. This project provides for 
the central procurement of repair parts and materials not incorporated 
within the Army stock fund and covers repair parts required for or- 
ganizational, field, and depot maintenance support of the Nike and 

Yorporal guided-missile systems in the continental United States and 
oversea areas. 

May I give the next portion off the record, please ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Scorpas. The following is on the record. 

In addition to the increased requirement to provide initial issues 
and support for newly activated and deployed guided-missile battal- 
ions, the increasing age of the equipment is accelerating parts con- 
sumption and increasing depot maintenance requirements. 

Requirements for peacetime force levels provide for initial issue to 
troops, parts stockage in continental United States and oversea depots; 
annual consumption; and production lead time required to support 
authorized levels. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Scorpas. Due to the long production lead time for guided 
missile parts, the requirement, needed to be on hand or on order for 
any 1 fiscal year must be predicated upon a portion of the projected 
parts demands for the succeeding fiscal year. Requirements for or- 
ganizational and field maintenance support are based upon actual 
fiscal year 1956 demands projected upon fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959 anticipated issues requirements. 

The following, sir, is off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Scorpas. The rest is on the record. 

Depot maintenance repair parts have been computed to support the 
rebuild of missiles and missile system components. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS 


The estimates for nonstock fund special weapons repair parts re- 
quirements are to be found on page 527. We are requesting $6 million 
in this project for 1958. The increased requirement in fiscal year 
1958 over the $2 million required in fiscal year 1957 is occasioned prin- 
cipally by the necessity for procurement for initial issue of test and 
handling equipment, in the amount of $5,512,500, to support the in- 
creased Army capabilities in the special weapons field. The balance 

91288—57——51 
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of our requirements are made up of concurrent repair parts which must 
be provided to support the test and handling equipment, parts for 
adaption kits, and parts to replace increased training consumption 1n 
the field. In addition, oversea deployment has increased our pipeline 
requirements. 

RADIO CONTROLLED TARGETS 


The estimates for nonstock fund radio-controlled air target repair 
parts requirements are to be found on page 528. We are requesting 
$1,500,000 in this project for fiscal year 1958. The increased require- 
ment in fiscal year 1958 is occasioned by a delay in standardization by 
the Department of the Air Force of gasoline starters, wing pods and 
gyros programed in fiscal year 1957. These items, which are a one- 
time buy, are now programed in fiscal year 1958 for Army procure- 
ment from the Air Force at a cost of. $585,000. Fiscal year 1957 
apportionments were reduced to allow for this short fall and this 
requirement is now included in the fiscal year 1958 budget. Other 
parts requirements for the support of this program remain constant 
with prior years performance. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


On page 528 there is also shown nonreimbursable support to the 
Department of the Air Force. In fiscal year 1958 it is estimated this 
work will cost $9,030,000. In comparison with fiscal year 1956.and 
fiscal year 1957 this is a 12.5 percent decrease, and a 3.5 percent in- 
crease, respectively. The increase in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 
1957 is due to the renovation of ammunition for the Air Force. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


On page 529 there is shown budget project 2360, Operation and 
maintenance of facilities. As mentioned earlier in my statement, this 
requirement is $47.2 million in 1958. These funds provide for loca] 
maintenance and operation of facilities to support program 2300. 
Detailed cost data for these activities are included in a separate pres- 
entation for worldwide requirements. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


On page 530 there is shown the 2,300 budget program reimburse- 
ments estimated to be $48,433,000 in fiscal year 1958. A comparison 
with prior years indicates that the trend of reimbursable activities 
is on the increase. This increase is primarily caused by the inclusion 
of more components in the Army stock fund and rebuild for the 
military aid program. 

This concludes my opening statement on program 2300. My staff 
and I shall be glad to answer any questions on the details of the 
justification. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Scordas. You have given us a 
good grasp of the program. 

Questions, Mr. Riley ? 
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SUPPORT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Ritzer. Colonel Scordas, on page 1 of your statement you 
speak of items for which the Department of the Army has been as- 
signed responsibility on a common service basis, and then you list 
maintenance and the rebuild of Army-owned equipment for the mili- 
tary aid program. Would you expand on those two subjects and give 
us a little more information ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. We support the Department of the Air 
Force in certain categories of technical service equipment, that is, 
engineer construction equipment, ammunition, and tires. The work 
to be performed for the Department of the Air Force is in the 
amount of $9 million. The work for the military aid program, sir, 
is combat type of equipment—Ordnance, Engineer, and Signal— 
which will be rebuilt. The military aid program reimburses the De- 
partment of the Army for that type of work. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirry. How many civilians are employed within 2300 pro- 
gram, major overhaul and maintenance of material ? 

Colonel Scorpas. The average number of all employees, sir, will be 
approximately 16,500. 

Mr. Rirey. A great many of your increases are required by the 
contribution to the civil-service retirement ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. That is a 6144 percent contribution that. 
begins this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritzer. Will you provide us with a chart showing the employ- 
ees that you have for 1956, 1957, and 1958 and insert that chart in 
the record ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Very well, sir, such a chart will be provided. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Civilian personnel employed in major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 





j 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 
| 
sie iain Oita ae ee ee ison slab 
Number of permanent positions.......................-..-..-- 18, 611 17, 807 17, 500 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................-- 455 450 450 
Average number of all employees. - ----.-..--.--------------- 17, 891 17, 000 16, 500 
Number of employees at end of year_.....-...-.---...----- ost 17, 351 16, 000 17, 000 
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NONSTOCK FUND PARTS 


Mr. Ritey. Will you explain for the committee and the record 
just what you mean by nonstock fund parts which, on page 3, you say 
show a substantial increase ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Aircraft parts, guided-missile parts, parts for 
special weapons, and radio-controlled air targets are not in the Army 
stock fund. They are budgeted and funded separately. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. 
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MAINTENANCE AND REBUILD COSTS 


I note that you have managed to reduce the cost of your items in 
your ordinary maintenance and rebuild program, but that has been 
offset by an increased rebuild of guided missiles, special weapons, 
radio- controlled air targets, new aircraft, and such matters. That 
is because those are new items coming in, and in usage you find 
certain modifications that you have to take care of; is that right ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Then the maintenance on these new weapons ought to 
come down some after they have been in use for some time; should 
it not ? 

Colonel Scorpas. As these new weapons remain in use and become 
older, at times the maintenance increases, but on the conventional 
equipment, sir, we will have less in service and that is one of the 
reasons why the maintenance is decreasing on our conventional equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Rirey. I was somewhat under the impression that when these 
weapons became more in common use and people learned how to han- 
dle them better, maybe you would not have so much maintenance. 

Colonel Scorpas. That is true, sir. New equipment receives some 
mishandling in the beginning. We try to have technicians on hand 
to instruct our soldiers. As equipment gets older it is handled bet- 
ter and it is given more care. 


DOLLAR RETURN ON REBUILD EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Ritey. At the top of page 4 I note that there is a return of 

$5.88 for every rebuild dollar spent. 
Yolonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I think that is very good and I want to compliment 
you. But does that include all rebuild, including the new weapons 
as well as the old ones ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir; that includes all the rebuild. 

Mr. Ritey. I think that is a good showing, Colonel. 

Jolonel Scorpas. Thank you, sir. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Ritzer. You have made such a good statement, that not too 
many questions arise in my mind. 

I am a little surprised to find that the maintenance of helicopters 
is so high. Is that because it is a complicated machine and has parts 
that wear out and get out of adjustment more quickly than others? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. It is a highly complicated machine, and 
at this time it does not have a long life. The engine and its other 
components have not reached the maturity in usage that we have had 
with our fixed-wing aircraft. 

Mr. Ritxy. The overhaul time is almost half as much again as on 
conventional aircraft; is that right? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruxy. I wonder if on your off-the-record statement on page 
7 you could provide the committee for its own use a more detailed 
statement. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NONSTOCK FUND RADIO-CONTROLLED AIR TARGET REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Rizey. On page 9, in the second paragraph I notice that the 
estimates for nonstock fund radio-controlled air target repair parts 
eee have been increased one-half million dollars. 

olonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizr. And that this is largely because of a delay in stand- 
ardization by the Department of the Air Force for gasoline starters, 
wing pods, and gyros. Why was there a delay ? 

Major Foster. There was a delay in development, sir. They anti- 
cipated that these new-type starters would be available to be pro- 
cured with 1957 money. This did not happen. There was a short 
fall in the production program, sir. It was postponed until 1958, and 
that is why we are programing them in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Rirey. It was more a matter of development than a decision 
on the part of the Air Force? 

Major Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. 


RECONCILIATION OF DECLARED PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND INCREASE 
IN OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 501 of the justifications and exhibit 8, 
I notice that your direct obligation for this program, comparin 
fiscal year 1956 with fiscal year 1957 and what is _proposed for fiscal 
1958 goes from $305 million to $336 million to $376 million, a rather 
substantial increase. 

Colonel Scorpas. $376 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It looks like $378 million. 

Mr. Ritey. You got a bad copy. 

Mr. Turing. You have a bad copy. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time, now referring to page 502 of the justi- 
fications, you have a downward trend in the number of permanent 
positions. For fiscal 1956 it is 18,611; for fiscal 1957, 17,807; for 
fiscal 1958, 17,500. How do you account for the downward trend in 
personnel but the upward trend in obligations ? 


INCREASES IN REQUIREMENT FOR NON-STOCK FUND PARTS 


Colonel Scorpas. Sir, this has been occasioned by the requirement 
to purchase centrally non-stock-fund parts. 

Mr. Forp. For what programs primarily ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Pr rogram 2310, “Special weapons parts” ; 2330, 
“Aircraft parts”; 2340, “Radio-controlled air target parts” and pro- 
gram 2350, “Guided missile parts.” 

Mr. Forp. For the record would you put after each of those cate- 
gories which you just enumerated the dollar amounts that justify 
this difference ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Increases in requirement for non-stock-fund parts by budget project 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
Project fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

ORO iE ic ctiy teil abies Vikas Ah ied dna cdcdinowndien 0 $2, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
2330 Army aircraft_.._..- Samataasusas kdbiatwn seeder dager cere $19, 257, 415 30, 006, 000 47, 400, 000 
2340 Other major equipment (radio-controlled air targets) ---- 1, 023, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 
ee ne ED OR nn dees adasantrannpdneéecns< 6, 605, 600 26, 549, 000 40, 449, 000 
da hahndecctichotiekiclaliacwpinddeepbeainn ad 26, 886,015 | | 59, 555,000 | 2 95, 349, 000 


1 Increase in fiscal year 1957 of $32,668,985 over fiscal year 1956. 
2 Increase in fiscal year 1958 of $35,794,000 over fiscal year 1957. 


Mr. Forp. I gather that in each of those categories you are moving 
into relatively new areas. 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 


CONSIDERATION OF LEAD TIME AND SLIPPAGE IN PROCUREMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forv. How firm are the procurements for each of those cate- 
gories? In other words, if all this money is made available, can you 
assure this committee that you can procure what is proposed ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir; we can procure what is proposed. 

Mr. Forp. There is no slippage involved ? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. In the case of guided missiles there are 
long lead times and some of the deliveries will be made to support the 
guided-missile battalions in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any items that contemplate obligation in 
the last quarter of fiscal 1958 ? 

Colonel Scorpas. I am sure we do have, sir. 

General Van Wagoner. The procurement program is spread over 
the four quarterly periods. It is scheduled for a reduced amount of 
procurement in the last quarter. Actually experience indicates that 
slippages accrue which result in increased procurement in the fourth 
quarter. We schedule the heaviest procurement for the second and 
third quarter, with reduced procurement in the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Forp. I think it has been the experience of this committee in 
these new areas where you are buying equipment which is not con- 
ventional that, although you in good faith feel that you will be in a 
position to obligate during the forthcoming fiscal year, on some occa- 
sions there is a slippage so you are not able to legitimately make such 
obligations according to schedule. If that is so, then you would not 
need the obligational authority, to the extent that is proposed here. 

General Van Waconer. In the programs included here the matters 
which you outlined have been taken into consideration to the best of 
our ability. These slippages that you outline happen in every pro- 

am. On the other hand in this program there are certain counter- 

alances because we are meeting only the minimum operational 
requirements. They are the minimum for several reasons, one of the 
principal reasons being the status of the development, the desire to 
meet only the minimum requirement rather than stockpile items that 
experience will require us to modify or replace. To the best of our 
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ability we have made allowance for slippage. We schedule the pro- 
curement early in the year, principally in the second and third quar- 
ters, with the idea of having a period of time to make up for the 
slippage to which you refer. I am satisfied that we not only could 
obligate the amounts here but considerable sums greater if it were 
prudent to do so. 


INCLUSION OF SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT IN OPERATIONS AND 
MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Forp. Are these 1-year or 2-year funds? 

General Van Waconer. These are 1-year funds. 

Mr. Forp. Why are the items proposed here for procurement han- 
dled in the operation and maintenance part of the budget where there 
is a 1-year fund limitation, and most of your other equipment, much 
of it similar I would say, is handled under the procurement and pro- 
duction account where you have a no-year limitation ? 

General Van Waconer. We make our initial procurement for spare 
parts in this area with procurement and production money. 

Thereafter we do it in the operation and maintenance appropri- 
ation which is an annual appropriation. It is a debatable point as to 
whether it should be in one appropriation or the other. The reason 
that we do it is to include spare parts in the annual operating cost. 
In other words, at the beginning of a program you procure both the 
item and the concurrent spares in procurement and production pro- 
gram. In order to eventually arrive on a basis of annual costs, the 
replacement requirements are included in operation and maintenance. 
It is an area which is questionable. We have and are still debating 
whether it should be in operation and maintenance or procurement 
and production. The parts are identical. 

Mr. Forp. I believe the chairman asked for the personnel chart ma- 
terial; did he not? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes. 

(The matter referred to appears on pp. 784 and 801.) 


BASIS FOR REBUILD PROGRAM ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. You have quite a list of major overhaul and mainte- 
nance items here with the workload data setup. How do you know 
as much as 8 months before the beginning of the fiscal year and 20 
months before the end of the fiscal year how much of this work you 
are going to do, such as you have set forth here item by item? 

Colonel Scorpas. Our rebuild program, sir, is computed based on 
requirements. Rebuild of equipment is accomplished, as you well 
know, to meet the requirements of the peacetime Army force, and 
such requirements are for initial issue and for replacement issue. In 
estimating the rebuild requirements we conduct supply control studies 
and the worldwide assets, both serviceable and unserviceable, are con- 
sidered. The deficiencies of serviceable assets to meet these issues 
are met from rebuild and procurement. 

Mr. Forp. As an example, how do you know how many shoe lasts 
you are going to rebuild in a fiscal year ? 

_Colonel Scorpas. We have experience factors, sir, based on den- 
sisies of equipment and strength of troops, and they are computed 
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in that fashion. It is true that at times they do not come out exact, 
but we are not too far off in our computation. 

General Van Wagoner. The rebuild program is broken into two 
parts. One part is concerned with what we call principal items, 
which represents about 600 or 650 items. Those items are considered 
for rebuild individually in the same manner as when we procure them. 
Actually, the lead time you are talking about is about the same lead 
time. The program is based on specific requirements, depending on 
the organization, disposition, and mission of the Army, and the ex- 
orp” in consumption. The same consideration goes into the re- 

uild of those principal items that goes into the procurement of a 
new item. The second group are secondary items. To a large extent 
secondary items are dependent on principal items and are directly 
related to them. The biggest part of the secondary items is made up 
of spare parts and assemblies. 

The rebuild of secondary items is not considered by the item in the 
Department of the Army. The same rules that lead to the determina- 
tion of rebuild of the principal items are applied to secondary items 
at succeeding echelons of command depending upon the nature and 
value of the piece of equipment. If the items are expensive like en- 
gines, the determination to rebuild would be made in the office of the 
chief of the technical service which has responsibility for the item. 
If it was an item of relative low cost—and there are several hundred 
thousand of these secondary items—the decision to rebuild is deter- 
mined based on the experience and in relationship to the principal 
item which they support, at the proper level of command. 

As you point out, this program is at least 8 or 20 months in ad- 
vance. This program is reviewed in the same manner as a funding 
program is reviewed. It is reviewed periodically to see whether or 
not it is still valid. To the best of our ability this is the program that 
we expect to rebuild, but, as you say, it will be modified in succeeding 
reviews before the money is actually spent. 


SHOE LASTS 


Mr. Forp. I do not know much about shoe manufacturing. Why 
do we rebuild shoe lasts? What is the last of a shoe and why do you 
rebuild it ? 

Colonel Scorpas. A shoe last is that affair that you place the shoe 
on in order to manufacture it. 

Mr. Forp. The sole, as we would call it ? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. It is the wooden affair that you place 
the shoe over the top in order to manufacture it. 

Mr. Rirey. Is it equipment that they use in repairing shoes? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir; it is equipment in the manufacture of 
shoes. 

Mr. Forp. I am still confused why we have to rebuild so many shoe 
asts. 

For example, in fiscal 1956 it says on page 510 that you rebuilt 
248,883 shoe lasts. In fiscal 1957 you contemplate rebuilding 208,800, 
and in fiscal 1958, the same number. 

Mr. Muuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Colonel Scorpas. They are made out of maple wood, which is rather 
hard. They do burr and chip, and they aunt rebuilt. 

General Van Waconer. I am told that we provide the lasts to the 
manufacturers. We have a particular last for our shoes and we fur- 
nish the lasts to the manufacturers. That would be one part of the 
requirement. The second part would be the requirement to rebuild 
shoes throughout the world. In other words, there are many shops 
throughout the world where we use this equipment. I would like to 
check and correct this answer for the record. 

Mr. Mitter. With the chairman’s permission I think it would be 
desirable to have that done. If this has to do with a manufacturing 
proposition because of the requirements of military footwear that 
part of the procedure is that we supply factories with certain lasts, 
that may be one picture, but certainly the old family-unit cobbler 
with an Army the size we have would not need 248,000 repair jobs 
on lasts. It would look as if you had a real shoe manufacturing setup 
in every unit in the Army. I think you had better get the picture 
straight because we are under constant query as to why the Defense 
Department is engaged in all of these activities which are alleged to 
be in conflict with free enterprise, and so on. 

Mr. Ritey. You may have a full staement inserted in the record 
covering that matter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SHor LAsts 


Shoe lasts are constructed from maple wood and are a sized form around 
which shoes are manufactured. The leather top is formed around and nailed 
to the bottom or sole of the last. These nails are removed and the inner sole is 
then nailed to the last. The lasts originally furnished in large sizes require 
continual rebuild by reseizing and resurfacing to remove the damage caused 
by the constant application and removal of nails from the sole. Shoe lasts 
are Government-owned and are stock-fund property. They are furnished com- 
mercial contractors for the manufacture of shoes for the Army. Those which 
are economically reparable are rebuilt at the New Cumberland General Depot, 
New Cumberland, Pa. They are rebuilt by prison labor from the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks also located at New Cumberland. The work performed 
by these prisoners is part of their rehabilitation program. Costs incurred are 
for material and overhead. 

When the shoe lasts have been rebuilt they are returned to stock and issued 
to civilian contractors for subsequent use in the manufacture of shoes under 
Army contract. 


REBUILDING COSTS OF TYPEWRITERS AND OFFICE MACHINES 


Mr. Forp. Now let us compare another item on page 510 of the 
justifications with an item on page 515 C-1. I refer to item 44 on 
each sheet. The heading is “Typewriters and office machines.” On 
page 510 it indicates you are going to rebuild 252. On page 515—C-1, 
you are going to rebuild 252, the same number. The average cost 
is $48.31. Is that not a high cost? You can buy typewriters at almost 
that figure; can you not? 

Colonel Scorpas. Sir, this also includes the more complicated of- 
fice machines—calculators and other types of business machines. It 
is not only typewriters, sir. 

General Lawton. That may be a poor grouping or designation of 
that group, Mr. Ford. Where we use the word “typewriters” and do 
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not particularize the other office machines it does make it appear as if 
there is a very high rate of repair for typewriters. I think it might 
be well if we listed the other types of machines in justifying that. 
Mr. Miutrr. If you just added the words saying, “Typewriters, cal- 
culating machines, and office equipment.” Everybody knows that it 
costs a good deal to repair a calculating machine. 
General Lawton. I think it would clarify it. 
Mr. Murer. It would make a better presentation, I think, Colonel. 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED THROUGH REBUILD PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I think these comparative dollar rebuild figures are very 
good, showing that for every dollar that you put in rebuild you end 
up with $5.88 savings. That is the net result; is it not ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Am I correct that either Mr. Riley or the chairman 
asked to have placed in the record a comparative chart showing how 
you do make this saving? If it has not been requested, I think it 
ought to be included ? 

Colonel Scorpas. I do not follow you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think that the public generally understands that 
in this rebuild process you in reality make money for the Govern- 
ment, and consequently I would suggest that something be put in 
the record along that line showing that for every dollar invested you 
end up with a substantial gain on a comparative basis. 

Colonel Scorpas. You will find that in exhibit 10 of the graphic 
presentation, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be an excellent sheet to include in 
the record. 

Colonel Scorpas. That will be included in the record, sir. 

(The table referred to may be found on p. 790.) 

Mr. Forpv. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


POLICY GOVERNING UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN REBUILD 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Mirirer. What percentage of the overhaul, rebuild, and so on 
items which we have just been discussing are handled in Government 
shops and how much do you contract out ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Sir, approximately 19 percent of this work will 
be done commercially. Then if we include the purchase of parts, 
which are purchased from commercial manufacturers, 67 percent of 
the rebuild dollar goes directly to industry. 

Mr. Minter. We were talking about office equipment just now— 
for instance, typewriters, adding machines, calculating machines, and 
the like. Do we repair them in the Army? 

Colonel Scorpas. Most of the commercial type of equipment such 
as office machines, office furniture, certain engineer type items, con- 
struction equipment, a tremendous amount of floating equipment in 
the Transportation Corps, a few items of rail equipment are all done 
commercially. Our commercial vehicles are rebuilt commercially. 

Mr. Mutter. I notice there were items about fire-fighting equip- 
ment and so on. Would they normally be done commercially? I 
assume they are largely commercial items. 
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Colonel Scorpas. Some of them have been done commercially. 

Mr. Miter. Is any guideline laid down? I am not speaking now 
of overseas areas or places where there is a big transportation prob- 
lem. I can well understand how under certain circumstances an 
thing from the simplest to the most complex job might be done in 
a maintenance depot somewhere because of the transportation factor. 
I am speaking of the continental United States, and want to know 
if there is a definite guideline as to what the Army would set up to 
take care of itself and what would be channeled directly to the manu- 
facturer or to some commercial repair outfit. 

Colonel Scorpas. The Department of Defense has such a policy, 
sir, and it is DOD Directive 4100.15 which outlines the policy of what 
is to be done commercially and what is to be done in Government 
shops. 

Mr. Mitier. Could you give us just a brief summary of what that 
accomplishes ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. Work will be done commercially if it 

can be done cheaper and is not of a classified nature. Where this 
work will be compromised then it is preferred to be done in Govern- 
ment installations. Work where you have a time limit for delivery 
may be accomplished in military installations. 

Mr. Miter. If it is quicker ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. But that is a factor. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. Work that is required in order to train 
troops will be done in Government installations. 

Mr. Miter. In other Wort you mean for the training of the 
people who actually do the work? 

Colonel Scorpas. The training of troops, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I mean training the troops actually to do the work. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. Those are the primary factors. 

Mr. Mittrr. That is a sound basis. Of course it would follow that 
if you had a nearby facility which was capable of making the repair 
and it was not overworked, you have latitude to do it with the idea 
of doing it in the most economical way possible to meet the needs. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirurr. If time is essential and you cannot get it in time in 
any other way, you do it yourself ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Otherwise if it can be done commercially and economi- 
cally, it is done commercially. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. Except where special skill or secrecy require that it be 
handled by military personnel ? 

Colonel Scorpas. You are right. 


REBUILDING OF GUIDED MISSILES AND GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mutter. Are guided missiles handled by the Ordnance Corps? 

Colonel Scorpas. Guided missiles are Ordnance items: yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I have understood—you speak of the Nike as an ex- 
ample—that there is a constant load of what you might call recondi- 
tioning. Am I correct in my understanding that every so often a 
missile has be checked over and everything looked at and approved ? 
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It might not be necessary to make any repairs, but it has to be recon- 
ditioned ? 

Colonel Scorpas. It must be thoroughly inspected in order to de- 
termine that it is reliable and safe. 

Mr. Mizer. Just as it is usually required that fire extinguishers 
be rechecked and serviced every so many months. It is part. of the 
program. Is that classified in this rebuild and maintenance program? 
Is that part of the work that is covered here in these items? 

Colonel Scorpas. A portion of it is covered. 

Mr. Mirier. You understand I am talking now about something 
which has not any reported defect. It is just that it must be checked 
over because it has been on station for so many months, or whatever 
the time period may be. Where does the money for that come from? 
I am trying to see whether it is included in this. 

Colonel Scornas. If it is in stock at depots, that would be under 
the program, care and preservation of material, which is a depot 
operating function. 

Mr. Mitirr. The funds for that are requested in this estimate? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. It is a separate program. 

Mr. Miier. What is it under? 

Colonel Scorpas, 2200, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. So the only things that you are talking about in this 
program are actual repairs where a defect or a new part is needed 
or where a rebuild job is required. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

General Van Waconer. Both on ground equipment and the missiles. 

Mr. Miuuer. Both on the ground equipment and the missile. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitre. That is entirely apart from the monthly, annual, or 
whatever it is checkup that we talked about before. That is all that 
is in here. 

Colonel Scorvas. That is correct. 


REDUCTION IN REQUIREMENTS FOR REBUILDING OF ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Miuuer. That has added considerably, I would assume, to the 
cost of this particular series of items. A few years ago we did not 
have any missiles, so it is bound to be an added cost. To what extent 
have we had a lessened burden with respect to other ordnance equip- 
ment, conventional ordnance, such as artillery ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Sir, if you will turn to page 508 of the budget 
justifications, you will see that we have had considerable reductions in 
the requirements for rebuilding small arms, field artillery, antiair- 
craft artillery, fire-control systems, tanks, and vehicle assemblies. 

Mr. Miitrr. That brings me to an interesting point. It seems 
logical, and I can understand proper that we are phasing in new 
weapons, but the load as far as the more conventional weapons has 
decreased. What about other combat vehicles where you have had a 
rather satisfying drop in tanks, for example, other combat vehicles 
have gone up. What is the reason for that? 

Colonel Scorpas. Sir, other combat vehicles are the armored person- 
nel carriers and the self-propelled field artillery. That type of equip- 
ment is on the increase for the new Pentomic divisions, 
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Mr. Mituer. There will be increased need for that in the TE’s for 
your new divisions as compared with the former setup; is that right? 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 


LOCATION OF FACILITIES FOR MAINTENANCE AND REBUILDING OF GUIDED 
MISSILES 


Mr. Mixier. To what extent do you have maintenance, rebuild, and 
so forth in the overseas areas, so far as missiles are concerned? Do 
you have any setup there? 

Colonel Scorpas. None, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is everything dealing with the repair of missiles or 
equipment being sent back to the continental United States? 

Colonel Scorpas. We will perform organizational and field mainte- 
nance of guided missiles ond guided missiles systems overseas. The 
rebuilding of guided missiles and missile components and ground 
equipment will be performed in the United States, sir. 

Mr. Minter. Would you, for instance, have something comparable 
to the fourth echelon maintenance? Where would that be located ? 

Colonel Scorpas. The fourth echelon maintenance will be performed 
overseas. 

Mr. Mitier. After that if it were rebuilt you would have to ship 
it back home? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is fourth echelon maintenance overseas maintenance, 
so far as it is performed on missiles listed in this request ? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Where would that appear in the budget ? 

Colonel Scorpas. That will appear in project 9401 which will be 
presented at a later date, sir. 

Mr. Miuirr. Thank you. 


TURNOVER OF TRAINED MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel Scordas, the people who are working in the 
maintenance crews have to be highly trained and skilled personnel; 
do they not? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you have any difficulty in keeping them in your 
organization? What is your turnover? 

Colonel Scorpas. I do not know what the turnover is, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Can you give us a general idea as to whether you are 
able to maintain them in your organization, and whether you have 
a high moderate, or what rate of turnover ? r 

Colonel Scorvas. The stability of our highly trained civil-service 
employees is good, sir. We do not have a very high turnover in 
civil-service employees. 

General Van Waconer. We do have a problem among our enlisted 
people who are taught to handle this equipment. These specially 
trained personnel are hired away from us by industry, at a very 
rapid rate. That isa real problem. f 
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POLICY ON REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Mr. Ruxy. I knew that you have a problem there, but I wanted 
to find out about the problem with the civil-service employees. If 
yen have a reduction in force, how do you handle that? Do you 
10ld on to your experienced people? Do you have any difficulty in 
doing that, or do you have to cut some of them off ? 

Colonel Scorpas. We have been faced with the fact of having to 
drop some of them off, sir. 

r. Ruzzy. How long have they been working for you so that 
those that—the ones I am talking about—have to be dropped ? 

Colonel Scorpas. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Srezs. I think you ought to assemble some of that material. 

Mr. Ruzy. I believe a statement in the record on that would be 
beneficial. I personally feel that these people, Mr. Chairman, who 
are highly skilled, trained, and experienced mechanics, are a distinct 
loss to the Government when you have to cut them off and have to get 
additional personnel in a few months and train them. I just do not 
think that is an efficient or economical operation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


1. Department of the Army policy on reductions in force 


It is Department of the Army policy to anticipate changes in workload levels 
and plan essential personnel adjustments in advance so as to maintain the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the civilian work force. In all instances where reductions 
of civilian employees are required, consideration is first given to reduction 
through normal attrition. Therefore, reduction-in-force procedures are used 
only in those instances where the application of sound management techniques 
have failed to accomplish necessary personnel retrenchments. 


2. Implementation of Department of the Army policy in logistics 

The Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics receives advance plan- 
ning information from each technical service on all anticipated program actions 
which will or may ultimately require significant reductions of civilian person- 
nel. This information is carefully reviewed to make sure that— 

(@) no plans are in existence at the Department of the Army level which 
might preclude such actions; 

(b) all assistance available at the Department of the Army level (in- 
cluding funds, workload adjustments, and ceiling adjustments) has been 
given; and 

(c) sufficient advance knowledge of these actions is available to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Logistics) and the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics. 

The advance-planning information on program actions which may require 
significant reductions is reviewed by officials in the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, including the program directors responsible for the spe- 
cific programs which are to undergo reduction. If, after these reviews, it is 
determined that the reductions cannot be prevented because available funds or 
personnnel must be allocated to higher priority missions, or for other sound 
management reasons, final implementation of these significant reductions in 
civilian personnel is withheld until the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Lo- 
gistics) has approved the program action and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Manpower and Reserve Forces) has been informed of the related reduc- 
tions of civilian employees which will result. 

In the final implementation of reduction-in-force actions, applicable civil- 
service regulations are followed. These require that separations of civilian 
employees be made on the basis of retention categories which must take into 
account such factors as tenure, veterans’ preference, length of service, and 
individual qualifications. The Army assists the employees who are separated 
through programs which provide for relocating them with other Army and 
Federal agencies and private employers, securing the assistance of State and 
local employment services in placing them, and priority preference for reem- 
ployment. 
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Curtailments in funds and personnel authorizations and changes in missions 
and program priorities result in some losses of experienced civilian employees. 
The above policies and procedures are designed to minimize the impact of such 
losses. although this is not always possible. 

Mr. Rizr. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood ? 


OVERHAUL AND REBUILD VERSUS MODIFICATION 


Mr. Froop. What is the difference between overhaul and rebuild 
and modification? You have $215.4 million for overhaul and rebuild, 
and you have $15.1 million for modifications. Is that just simply 
so that overhaul and rebuild does not look so big? Did somebody 
think it up so that you have another line item ? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. Modification work, sir, is that type of 
work where we increase the reliability or improve the safety of a 
piece of equipment with many less hours than it would require to 
rebuild. 

Mr. Foon. Is overhaul and rebuild a conjunctive? Must it be in 
the conjunctive? When you modify something do you not overhaul 
it? Why this terminology ? 

Colonel Scorpas. That is a term that has been given us. 

Mr. Fioop. Down through the years ¢ 

Colonel Scorpas. Overhaul and rebuild is the same thing. 

General Van Waconer. It really introduces new dev elopments. 

Mr. Fioop. Which one? 

General Van Waconer. Modification introduces new developments 
to equipment that we already have. 

Mr. Mitre. When you bring something up to date that you work 
on, you improved it, and you did not get “the same thing as the item 
as originally manufac ‘tured. You have added some phase to it. Itis 
a more effective piece of equipment; is that the idea ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. In the overhauling and rebuilding, you strip it down 
tothe frame. You then bring it up to the same point it was in before. 
Do you not improve it? 

General Van Waconer. Overhaul and rebuild restores the item to 
its original effectiveness. It is not accomplished in that way. Re- 
build is not accomplished with the idea of introducing new develop- 
ments. However, at the time you rebuild, you might ‘also modify by 
introducing new developments which make the item more effective. 

Mr. Froop. Both of these classifications are rather fluid? 

General Van Waconer. Modification is a distinct term. For ex- 
ample, you might have a series of tanks that were in perfect condition 
and it would be possible, by introducing a new development—— 

Mr. Fioop. You mean M-48 plus new electronics / 

General Van Waconer. Yes; to make a more effective tank. 


AMMUNITION MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Fioop. What is the ammunition maintenance? Why do you 
maintain ammunition? What is there about ammunition that needs 
maintaining ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Ammunition is a perishable item. Powders de- 
teriorate and corrosion sets up. Through periodic surveillance tests 
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we find deterioration has set in. We must take the ammunition apart, 
replace the bad components, reassemble, and repackage. 
{r. FLoop. How does that affect the quality of the single piece or 
single round ¢ 
olonel Scorpas. The quality ? 
Mr. Fxoop. It is in its original condition ? 
Colonel Scorpas. The quality is restored to its original condition. 
Mr. Fioop. Are you sure of that? 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 


REBUILDING OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. On page 3 you talk about the fact that resultant sav- 
ings have been offset by increased rebuild of guided missiles. Are 
you rebuilding guided missiles? Do we have enough guided missiles 
for anybody to rebuild? Is that not a rather delicate operation? 
How do you rebuild a guided missile? Why do you have to rebuild 
them? Have we had them in storage or inventory long enough for 
them to deteriorate? How long must they be in storage before they 
are rebuilt? What is the value of having them rebuilt ? 

Colonel Scorpas. After we rebuild a guided missile it is prac- 
tically in new condition. 

Mr. Fioop, Are you rebuilding them ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Colonel Scorpas. We will rebuild approximately 4,000 missiles. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a classified figure ¢ 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. I beg your pardon. I do have “Secret” 
at the top but the quantity quoted is unclassified. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not pay any attention to this stamp. That means 
nothing. Never be misguided by a stamp that comes out of the Pen- 
tagon and which says “Secret”. 

This morning I put in the Congressional Record a story from the 
New York Times of yesterday—it was nearly a page in size, and I 
put in another one by the same man today—which contains a vast 
library of detailed information which the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 
to this committee within the last 2 months under the classification 
“secret.” Do not upset yourself by this. 

However, that one figure would strike me as being important. You 
tell me that you are rebuilding 4,000 guided missiles ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All that says is that we have 4,000 to be rebuilt. It 
does not say anything else. 

Colonel Scorpas. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Why have you had to rebuild 4,000 guided missiles? 
How long have you had them ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Some of these have been along the Great Lakes 
and along the east coast, out in the open, and corrosion has set in. 
In the constant testing: 





Mr. Fioop. Are these Nikes? 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All Nikes? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir; all Nikes. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why are they out in the open? Why do you store 
them in the open ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Ready for firing, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have they been in this condition? One 
year ? 

Jolonel Scorpas. We have had some missiles that have been in 
the launchers as long as 20 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you put a missile in the launcher and leave it 
there for 20 months? 

Colonel Scorpas. We bring it down and rework it. We did have 
a group of missiles that we kept in and around the Chicago area. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose when you get time you give us a paragraph 
or two about what you have just said, as much as you can, as to why 
guided missiles deteriorate and why we should be alarmed by it. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they deteriorate as fast as conventional ammuni- 
tion? Does it cost more to rebuild this type of thing? Are you 
projecting it in here? Is it more difficult to rebuild it? What kind 
of specialists does it call for? In the future are we looking to a 
terrific hurdle to get over on rebuilding these long-haired Buck Rog- 
ers things as opposed to what we have been rebuilding for the last 
hundred years ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I will give you a chance to make a good speech for us 
about the problems coming up and tell us a little about what you 
have now and what you are going to have. 

(The material required is as follows:) 


REASONS FOR REBUILD OF GuIDED-MISSILE MATERIEL 


Guided-missile materiel deteriorates and requires rebuild for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Missiles require rebuild periodically due to excessive wear caused by 
repeated testing at tactical sites, oxidation or corrosion that may form between 
metals, and deterioration of the internal synthetic rubber items, i. e., “O” rings, 
gaskets, ete. 

(b) Ground equipment requires rebuild due to extensive wear caused by 
sited (Nike) guided-missile batteries being on a 24-hour operational basis for 
antiaircraft defense purposes. It is imperative for continuous antiaircraft de- 
fense that these sited Nike systems be maintained in maximum operating condi- 
tion at all times. Periodic rebuild is essential to achieve this condition. 

(c) General: It may be stated that guided-missile materiel, including mis- 
siles and ground equipment, must be rebuilt periodically to insure that it main- 
tains its precise calibration for accurate operation and fully effective firing. 
Comparative rebuild costs far exceed conventional weapons due to low den- 
sities, high component and parts costs and the requirement for highly trained 
and skilled maintenance technicians. Corrosion caused at seacoast sites and 
humid climates also adds to the need for rebuild. Fuels and acids used in 
missiles for propulsion cause corrosion and general deterioration of parts. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE VERSUS FIXED-WING MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Froop. What is this problem of helicopter maintenance vis-a- 
vis fixed-wing maintenance of 5,000 pounds on our Army air arm? 
You had better spread something on the record so that the record 
will show in some detail why helicc -opters are a special headache. You 
indicated it once over lightly here, but I think the record had better 
show something more on that. This committee knows, so we will not 
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take your time to do that now, but I think the record had better 
develop this in greater length as to why these ’copters are a problem. 
Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 
(The requested material follows :) 


The acquisition cost of helicopters is much higher than comparable fixed-wing 
aircraft due to the greater number of costly major components required to pro- 
vide vertical takeoff, landing, and hovering capabilities. 

To achieve the vertical flight and hovering capability inherent to helicopters 
requires a great number of highly stressed moving parts having a relatively 
short service life. Because of the increased number of moving parts in heli- 
copters over fixed-wing aircraft, the replacement parts cost for helicopters will 
always substantially exceed that of a comparable fixed-wing aircraft. The 
following chart illustrates a comparative cost analysis of fixed-wing aircraft 
versus helicopters for comparable aircraft : 


Comparative cost analysis, fired-wing aircraft versus helicopters 





Flyaway Net parts 
cost of cost per 
aircraft flying hour 

Reconnaissance aircraft: 
he atk leis i den dkecdnanmactanccceel $12, 435 2. 21 
H-13h helicopter___._.-.- WG locos ab harmingthhbdonddsudduiecsnondatlovh dad | 41, 450 11. 20 
Utility aircraft: 
Ne TT TT nn eee en, .ncncnonnsebeniseudbuaucned uence 47, 200 7.48 
re Sin en aad ancatiniUthinnd gtiomcen annie manne Maiieiant 137, 475 42. 838 
Cargo aircraft: | | 
U-1A fixed wing_._--.- I a a cas eee ant wbitedni | 104, 225 | 18. 95 
a Pe Ste Nii ate ln ah Sok ope dadmssenceber~no<menspocsesper ets 195, 800 | 82. 80 


MAINTENANCE HOURS VERSUS FLIGHT HOURS BY TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. You might also show the number of hours of flight com- 
pared to the number of hours in the maintenance shop and that, I 
believe, is a trend which is improving but still not very good. That 
would be helpful, too. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 

The average total number of hours required to perform organizational, field 
and depot maintenance for each hour of flight is listed below by type of aircraft. 
It will be noted that the maintenance time for helicopters far exceeds fixed-wing 
aircraft of comparable type. 


Aircraft and hours of maintenance per flying hour 


Fixed wing: 


Tre opeer verona BOR GUIE DS Osos wes 8 4 
anne Pe tt ie a ee 8 
emmrmerenrree atte LiL 0 Fe Ui, Ue ke 12 
Rn > Series tee ES Tes Ee Se 10 
Helicopter : 
ree = Seemrenraens Se A a ee a 13 
I cehishiceie isin euauidievemete ns anusciae mnsibioosas emiasawianiaien 14 
A A RC Ee be a 25 
i a oa cease chm aveeres exeettos cu pe eaoekien spe moencmesin 28 
I Lk i hes nigh nn: ppppewiebnmasd 2T 
I ie necro 31 


1 Maintenance time shown is a result of limited testing; maintenance time may increase 
when troop issue is effected. 


Mr. Froop. Are you fellows very good at charts? Charts are very 
graphic for that kind of comparison. It is something that we are 
going to live with from now on and increasingly so and we—and 
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others—had better know why these helicopters, if they are going to 
be so hot, are such a problem. 

Colonel Scorpas. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 816.) 

Mr. Fuioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


FIRMNESS OF AIRCRAFT INVENTORY ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Last year I cautioned that we be most careful about the 
soundness of our procurement program in the aviation field. You sub- 
mitted a chart comparable to exhibit 12 for this year and it shows in 
the chart submitted this year that your on-hand inventory for fiscal 
1957 will be $283 million worth of aircraft inventory. Last year 
you forecast that it would be, for the same fiscal year, $293 million. 
Exhibit 12 indicates that for fiscal year 1957 your on-order inventory 
for aircraft is $150 million. Last year you indicated that it would 
be $199 million. The total on-hand and on-order, for fiscal 1957 as 
shown on exhibit 12 is $433 million and in the chart last year sub- 
mitted for the record it was estimated to be $493 million. That would 
seem to indicate that your procurement figure was not as firm as it 
was hoped to be; is that right? 

Major Crark. Sir, I am Major Clark. That is correct. You men- 
tioned earlier slippages, and the large 3-ton transport helicopter 
particularly slipped. This was in the procurement and production 
area, and we did cut back some of the planned procurement. Basi- 
cally, it has slipped during fiscal 1957, which would cause this 
reduction. 

Mr. Forv. How do we know that in fiscal 1958 you are not going to 
have the same problem ? 

Major Crark. Sir, at this time the only answer I can give you is 
that we do not know. We believe, however, we are 1 year farther 
along at this time. Last year when we appeared here we were just 
beginning to get them into the system; that is, the larger transport 
helicopters. 

Our contracts are a year along, and as of this year our procurement 
appears to be pretty much on schedule. 

Mr. Forp. A paradoxical thing is that your dollar inventory fig- 
ures, comparing the chart submitted last year for 1957 and the one 
submitted here, is down. 

Major Criark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But when you take the actual end-item figures and com- 
pare the same chart materials, it shows that you have got on hand 
in fiscal 1957 5,722. 

Major Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you told us at this time you would have 5,236. 

Major Crark. That is also correct, and the thing that has hap- 
pened there is that we have procured some items that we had not 
programed. These items are primarily L-19 aircraft and some L-20. 
An L-19 costs approximately $15,000. One H-37 helicopter costs 
around $750,000 to $800,000. Thus, you can buy 100 L-19’s, which 
makes this side of the chart go up, and if you drop off a few H-37’s 
on this side you get a decrease on the dollar side even though you 
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bought a hundred more aircraft. That is really why we show this 
chart in this way. We show that an increase in an inventory, or 
a decrease, very often has little effect on the dollar value of that 
inventory. 

The thing that has happened, as I mentioned, is that we did buy 
some relatively low-value fixed-wing aircraft at $13,000—if that is 
low at $13,000-—— 

Mr. Forp. Were they essential for your combat operations to have 
the L-19’s as it would have been to wait and use that money for 
your larger cargo-type helicopters ? 

Major CrarK. Well, sir, it was not necessarily a question of wait- 
ing. The H-37 we could not get because of production problems. I 
think we said before that in the aircraft field we buy no reserve air- 
craft or helicopters. All the aircraft that we procure are for peace- 
time force requirements. That is, for the active Army use. In 
most cases we do not even have enough for maintenance float. 

Mr. Forv. The actual proceurment funds for this inventory would 
not come out of this acocunt? It would come out of the procurement 
and production account? 

Major CiarK. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that, whereas the procurement and pro- 
duction account was justified on the need for cargo helicopters, rather 
than, let us say, L-19, you could not get a cargo helicopter, so you 
bought what you could get even though the need was not there? 

Major Crark. No, sir; that is not true. It is my understanding— 
this is, I think, hearsay evidence—but it is my understanding that 
the Department of the Army is required, or has been asked, and 
has notified the subcommittee of each change, that has been a major 
change, in the procurement and production procurement. 

Mr. Forp. That is all I want to interrogate about. Let us check on 
that. There has been a real shifting in there someplace. 

General Van Waconer. This will be covered in greater detail un- 
der procurement and production. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, you have been a good witness. 

Colonel Scorpas. Thank you, sir. 


Army Mepicau ACTIVITIES 


Monpay, Apri 8, 1957. 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. S. B. HAYS, SURGEON GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL I. ROBINSON, CHIEF, DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 
OFFICE, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. BRYAN C. T, FENTON, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 


NEPHTHUNE FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMy—2400 Mepican AcTiviTIEs 


Direct eyo by project and subproject 























No. Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis Actual as of |Estimate, fis- 
year 1956 cal year 1957 | Dec. 31, 1956 | cal year 1958 
| 
2410 | Medical administration..._.._...._____- $3, 930, 943 $3,949,000 | $1, 982, 925 $4, 518, 000 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, rere | 
and regional laboratories. __. _- a 119, 681, 558 121, 894, 750 63, 823, 764 108, 733, 000 
2430 | Medical care in non-Army facilities... _- 5, 055, 774 5,848,000 | 26,151, 147 33, 153, 000 
2440 | Operation of other medical activities____ 7, 555, 751 7, 804, 000 | 3, 898, 456 7, 235, 
2450 | Operation of medical service schools- - -- 2, 770, 474 4, 319, 000 | 2, 378, 260 4, 263, 000 
2460 Training in civilian institutions__-.--_-_- 177, 329 224, 000 | 156, 924 298, 000 
Total, program 2400_-_.........._. 139, 171, 829 _ 144, 088, 750 | 98, 391, 476 158, 200, 000 
Sa | S| = SO EEE 
Note.—The obligations through Dec. | | 
31 shown above exclude deutsche- | 
mark and include reimbursements; | 
conversely, the annual estimates for 
all 3 years include deutschemark and 
| exclude reimbursements. The tabu- 
| lation below presents the statement 
| on @ more comparable basis at the | | 
| program level: | 
iz otal as shown above...........-.-..-- 139, 171, 829 144,038,750 | 98,391,476 158, 200, 000 
| Reimbursements.............--.----.-- 21, 588,567 | 23, 170, 000 aonccn--e-ee} | 87,200,000 
Deutschemark-.._........- seuveaae Seb ct eceiineaberetcaecaewecel 4: 700, 7067.22. Se 
iad duarennnadie ven pa caumetlndes 160, 760, 396 167, 208, 750 | 103, 131, 241 245, 400, 000 








Program summary—Personnel requirements (direct and reimbursable obligations) 


SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 





| 


| Estimate 
Actual, fiscal elrn. 
year 1956 | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1957 1958 

Military personnel (average number) - . St 28, 359 26, 161 26, 601 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions ret : 13, 737 13, 971 13, 941 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions pant 248 265 267 

Average number of all employees. - --- sidén 14, 008 14, 220 14, 000 

Number of employees at end of year_.--..------------ 14, 394 14, 009 | 14, 009 

Personal service obligation bi aaimseaairal $54, 549,153 | $55, 472,000 $54, 740, 000 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities activities. 

Mr. Stxes. We are pleased to have you here, General Hays, to 
discuss the medical activities program under “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation. 

Will you proceed ? 

General Hays. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to have you give it to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hays. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the primary mission of 
the Army in peacetime is preparation for war. The Army Medical 
Service, as an integral part of the Army, must never lose sight of its 
role in ace omplishing this mission. At the same time, as a supporting 
service, it has the equally important mission of maintaining and con- 
serving the health of the Army during peace. I do not view these as 
separate missions but rather as one integrated whole. It is difficult 
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for me to visualize an improvement in the care of the peacetime sol- 
dier that does not improve our ability to perform our wartime mis- 
sion. Furthermore, to the extent that we fail to keep our peacetime 
soldier in the best possible health, to that extent we make the Army’s 
task of preparing for combat more difficult. 

To fulfill this mission, the Army Medical Service must continu- 
ally improve and develop preventive and therapeutic medicine, it 
must operate and maintain modern medical treatment facilities 
staffed with highly trained professional personnel in all fields of 
medical science, and it must conduct a continuous training program 
for its personnel in order to keep them abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in civilian and military medicine. In carrying out its respon- 
sibilities, the Army Medical Service strives to maintain the highest 
professional standards of medical care and at the same time to obtain 
maximum value from each taxpayer’s dollar. 


FAVORABLE MORBIDITY EXPERIENCE 


The Army is now in one of the healthiest periods of its history. 
The rate of admission to hospitals and quarters worldwide per 1,000 
average United States Army troop strength was 329 during calendar 
year 1956 which compares with 356 for 1955 and 337 for 1954. The 
lowered hospital admission rates together with continual emphasis 
on minimizing the length of hospitalization has produced a continu- 
ous decline in the daily noneffective rate exclusive of battle casualties, 
which is the most meaningful index of health inthe Army. This non- 
effective rate has declined continuously from 25.4 per 1,000 troops per 
day for calendar year 1951 to 13.8 in 1955 and to an alltime low of 
12.8 for 1956. Our most recent data indicates that the rate is now 
leveling off. 

This favorable morbidity experience is the product of many fac- 
tors. The availability of antibiotics and other miracle drugs, im- 
proved methods of treatment, and a policy of providing maximum 
care in the outpatient clinics has shifted a portion of the medical- 
care load from inpatient to outpatient care. The Army’s preventive 
medicine program has played a large part in holding disease inci- 
dence to a minimum and our accident-prevention programs have 
been of great help in controlling nonbattle injury. 

As a result of this favorable morbidity experience and the shrink- 
ing size of the Army, the average number of hospital beds occupied 
by active Army troops is estimated to decline from 11,805 for fiscal 
year 1956 to 11,192 for fiscal year 1957 and to 10,688 for fiscal year 
1958. Approximately 12 percent of these active duty Army patients 
receive medical care in hospitals other than those of the Army Med- 
ical Service pursuant to the practive of joint utilization of medical 
facilities and personnel with other Department of Defense and Fed- 
eral agencies hospitals. Joint utilization is practiced in all instances 
which are consistent with good medical practice and which will result 
in a more efficient and economical operation. Likewise, approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the total patient load in Army hospitals repre- 
sents beneficiaries of other elements of the Department of Defense 
and other Federal agencies. Specific examples of areas of joint 
utilization are (1) the use of United States naval hospital, Great. 
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Lakes, Il]., for hospitalization of Army personnel in the Chicago area; 
(2) the use of William Beaumont Army Hospital, Fort Bliss, El 
Paso, Tex., and of Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Wash., for 
hospitalization of Air Force personnel from airbases located in their 
respective areas; (3) care provided by Tripler Army Hospital, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, for Army, Air Force, Navy, and VA personnel; (4) 
care provided by the Air Force in Alaska for Army and Navy per- 
sonnel; and (5) care provided by the Army for Air Force and Navy 
personnel in Okinawa and in Europe. As a result of the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) joint utilization of 
Public Health Service facilities and facilities of the military depart- 
ments is accomplished for members and retired members of the mili- 
tary departments, the Public Health Service, Coast Guard, and Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and their dependents. 

The decrease in active duty Army patients in Army hospitals has 
been partially offset by an increase in the patient load due to the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and to caring for an increasing number 
of Air Force personnel. As a result, the estimated number of occu- 
pied beds in Army hospitals for fiscal year 1958 is 15,866 which com- 
pares with 16,186 for fiscal year 1957 and 16,389 for fiscal year 1956. 
The Army patient load, (exclusive of the provisions of Public Law 
569) cared for in non-Army hospitals, also reflects a decline from 
1,237 occupied beds for fiscal year 1956 to 1,219 for fiscal year 1958. 
The gross fund requirements for fiscal year 1958 reflect a reduction 
of approximately $1,478,000 from fiscal year 1957 as a result of the 
total reduction in patient load chargeable to the medical-care pro- 
gram, again excluding Public Law 569. 


DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE ACT 


The Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) 
became effective December 7, 1956. Essentially, this law coailes 
for medical care of dependents of personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, Air Force, Coast Guard, and the commissioned corps of the 
Public Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey who are 
serving on active duty, or who are retired and including those retired 
under title III with more than 8 years’ service, or who died either on 
active duty or in a retired status. The law also provides care for 
active duty or retired personnel in hospitals of the uniformed serv- 
ices. All eligible dependents are authorized care in any uniformed 
service medical facility. In addition, wives, children, and dependent 
husbands of personnel serving on active duty are authorized to re- 
ceive certain specified care in civilian sources from a physican and in 
a hospital of their own choosing. 

In the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
the Secretary of Defense has designated the Secretary of the Army 
as executive agent to contract for civilian medical care for eligible 
dependents of all of the uniformed services. The provision of civil- 
ian medical care in other areas is the responsibility of the Secretary 
of each uniformed service for his respective personnel. 

The Dependents’ Medical Care Act necessitates an increase in fiscal 
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year 1958 of direct obligational authority of $12,776,000 and in gross 
funds of $71,448,000, as follows: 


1. Funds for providing medical care in civilian facilities for de- 

pendents of all the uniformed services as executive agent____- $63, 594, 000 
2. Funds for reimbursing the Departments of Navy, Air Force, and 

Public Health Service for providing medical care to Army de- 

pendents at a gross rate of $27.75 per in-patient day pursuant 

Oeste eae, Wy re Cee re ee ee 3, 844, 500 
3. Funds for reimbursing the Departments of Navy and Air Force 

for active duty Army personnel at full cost (estimated at a 

gross rate of $20.50 per in-patient day) in lieu of the intra- 

departmental rate ($10 per in-patient day), pursuant to title 





Re OO ld ee ee deta 3, 778, 900 

4. Funds required for administration of Public Law 569 in head- 
quarters of Office of the Surgeon General______-______-__-_--- 230, 600 
ee ne ER” en wb noeencne 71, 448, 000 

Less reimbursements from Departments of Air Force, Navy, and 
the United States Public Health Service_____.___--____-__--_---_ 58, 672, 000 
Teele, RONG). BULROEIET 6 bhicainen cmon nnd mencnenn<w 12, 776, 000 


Mr. Fioop. Will you go back to item 1 where you talk about funds 
for providing medical care in civilian facilities for dependents of all 
the uniformed services as executive agent? What do you mean by 
that ¢ 

General Hays. That is mentioned to include dependents of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. Froop. I thought you were reimbursed for that subsequently, 
or do you subtract reimbursements ? 

General Hays. The first is the gross cost. 

Mr. Froop. In which you include all of the services ? 

General Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have the deduction which goes back to one? 

General Hays. That goes back to one. 

No funds are provided in this budgetary estimate for the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act for fiscal year 1957. The cost of this program 
is being absorbed within funds available to the Department of Army 
under the “Operation and maintenance Army,” appropriation. 


BASIS FOR FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The fiscal year 1958 fund requirement for the medical-care pro- 
gram on a direct obligational basis is in the amount of $158,200,000 
as compared with $144,038,750 for fiscal year 1957, or an increase of 
$14,161,250. An analysis of this increase indicates that $12,776,000 
is due to the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, $2,289,000 for the Gov- 
ernment’s isiekribution to the civil service retirement fund under the 
provisions of Public Law 854, 84th Congress, offset by a net decrease 
in all other requirements of $903,750. 

In view of the substantial portion of medical-care operations fi- 
nanced from appropriation reimbursements, the justification of this 
poogrem is presented on a gross fund requirement basis. It should 

noted that the budget program summary for reimbursable obli- 
gations (p. 605) and for gross obligations (p. 606) for fiscal year 
1958 are overstated in the net amount of $4,794,000, representing an 
overstatement of $7,203,000 under subproject 2430.3, ““Dependents’ 
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medical care—non-Government facilities” and an understatement of 
$2,409,000 under subproject 2420.1, “Operation of hospitals.” Due 
to lack of experience data and the broad coverage of the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act, final determination of the total funds required for 
this program and the reimbursements involved, was not available 
until after the budget summary figures had been frozen. In order to 
present the latest figures available, the required correction has been 
added as footnotes. Advantage has been taken of this correction to 
the fiscal year 1958 figures, to correct an understatement of reim- 
bursable and gross obligations for fiscal year 1957 in the amount of 
$498,000 based on the latest recomputation of requirements. The 
justifications in the projects and subprojects are based on the recom- 
puted figures for both fiscal years. 

Included in the fund requirements is an amount representing the 
cost of operation and maintenance of facilities. These fund require- 
ments will be justified separately for the total cost of operation and 
maintenance of facilities. 

A summary analysis of the changes in gross fund requirements for 
the medical-care program for fiscal year 1958 as compared with fiscal 
year 1957 after making the adjustments referred to is as follows: 


Gross obligations fiscal year 1957 in budget summary___.___-___-- $167, 208, 750 
Add understatement of reimbursements___.-..____---_--_-_----_ 498, 000 
Gross obligational requirements fiscal year 1957_....__--_ 167, 706, 750 
Less cost of operation and maintenance of facilities_.__.c.....___ 50, 986, 800 
Adjusted direct costs of medical-care program __.._..---- 116, 719, 950 
Increases : 

1. Cost of Dependents’ Medical Care Act........-________-_ 71, 448, 000 

2. Procurement of medical equipment deferred from fiscal 
SPOUT SDE isin dilpeyinnsin ecg i dna ae biakbe adie hdaaiel ake tat teens 4, 823, 550 


These funds are required to complete approved hos- » 
pital ward renovation projects, the residual of a pro- 
gram initiated after World War II to modernize 
facilities constructed under rapid mobilization, and to 
obtain equipment for the Army Strategic Reserve. 
3. Cost of the Governuent’s contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund (Public Law 854, 84th Cong.) -------- 8, 300, 000 
4. Hire of an additional 170 man-years of civilian nurses in 
oversea commands to offset shortage of commissioned 
WR aves cassia 5a cseccts erate amen ante etaal 742, 000 
As of June 30, 1956, the strength of the Army Nurse 
Corps was 3,556. It is estimated that this strength will 
decline to approximately 3,300 by June 30, 1958, which 
creates a shortage which must be filled by civilian hire. 
Army nurse procurement is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult due to the overall shortage of nurses and the 
fact that student nurses are now allowed to marry 
and consequently prefer to practice in a fixed loca- 
tion. On the other hand, many wives of military per- 
sonnel are professional nurses and are available for 
employment in oversea hospitals. The hire of addi- 
tional civilian nurses is a requirement if the stand- 
ards of the nursing service are not to be reduced. 
5. Equipment for new hospitals, Fort Meade, Md.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Camp Eberle, Vincenza, Italy; Fort 
Bragg, N. C.; Fort Benning, Ga.; Fort Monmouth, N. J.; 
ene Font ies, BARRE od shiettikdn pi adibetislbdotnncndll 763, 000 
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6. Physical examinations of National Guard personnel pur- 
suant to the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Pub- 
meet Raiw 0G) Gia Cena yaoi oo ek!) Se ee 526, 000 
It has been determined that the cost of these exam- 
inations are a proper charge to the medical-care pro- 
gram. This requirement was formerly financed by the 
States. 
7. Procurement of an additional 41 metropolitan-type ambu- 
Tarboes ry Gea se ee el 184, 500 
Funds were provided in fiscal year 1957 for the re- 
placement of 48 ambulances. This request provides 
for the replacement of 89 wornout ambulances during 
fiscal year 1958, or an increase of 41 over fiscal year 








1957. 
8. Miscellaneous net increases__.........-..-..-....L..._-. 97, 900 
ee Lon cpsodnieebergpance 81, 884, 950 
Decreases : 
i meauenon in patient load... pageti Linn 1, 477, 900 
2. Reduction in workload of Armed Forces examining sta- 
I ae a asst eriakoendieinien igsictuteeaasinabsaialinaltoadiicsitheiictadinssciet¢ An ah erection * $352, 000 


3. Reduction due to the transfer of the Armed Forces Medi- 
eal Library on October 1, 1956, to the United States 


Public Health Service (Public Law 941, 84th Cong.) -_--. 299, 000 
Ie as raga er ate atnpoeceate ees bin endeeen aie 2, 128, 900 
I a ete cect aerTireneaes 79, 756, 050 


Adjusted direct costs of medical-care program, fiscal year 1958_. 196, 476, 000 


Add cost of operation and maintenance of facilities_._..c.c-._---- 44, 130, 000 
Gross obligation requirements, fiscal year 1958__._-__-___- 240, 606, 000 
Add overstatement of reimbursements____--_------------------- 4, 794, 000 
Gross obligations contained in budget summary__-------~~ 245, 400, 000 

© 


The fiscal year 1958 estimate represents a sincere effort on our part 
to request only those funds which are necessary to continue the pres- 
ent high standard of medical care now provided our troops and 
their dependents. A detailed analysis of the total fund requirement 
for medical care is contained in the estimate. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY MILITARY MEDICINE 


Mr. Srxes. You undoubtedly do have a very high set of standards 
in the Army and your people are doing a good job. I would like for 
you to provide for the record some examples of the Army’s contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s medical practice. I know that there are some 
important developments that could well go into this record at this 

oint. 

General Hays. I would be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to furnish 
such a statement. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Throughout military history the Army has represented the Nation’s greatest 
force deployed to foreign shores such as Cuba, the Philippines, Korea, and 
Europe. The Army Medical Service mission of conservation of manpower 
through physical and mental health demands intimate knowledge of conditions 
worldwide which might influence the health of the troops; thus, Army medical 
representatives have contributed to the Nation’s best medical practices by virtue 
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of those opportunities and experiences. These include the prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases and injuries due to environmental hazards such as physical 
trauma (wounds), infectious diseases (malaria), extremes of climate (frost- 
bite), and psychological stresses of danger and deprivation (fatigue). Among 
the seores of contributions made by military medicine, a few examples follow: 

1. Surgery.—The Army’s requirements for collection, storage, preservation, and 
distribution of vast quantities of blood and plasma stimulated the blood-bank 
system throughout the Nation. Vast experience in the treatment of complicated 
gunshot wounds and other injuries has become applicable not only in the vehicu- 
iar accidents but also have provided Army experts with the bases for teaching 
civilian practitioners the principles of the handling of mass casualties in case of 
atomic warfare. In Korea the Army was able to demonstrate and apply prin- 
ciples of blood-vessel repair to the large numbers of wounded suffering injuries 
to major blood vessels which, at the front, reduced amputation rates from 30 
to 11 percent. 

2. Medicine.—The necessity of preventing widespread sickness of troops in the 
Tropics brought about control measures for the extermination of yellow fever in 
Cuba and Panama. Authorities agree that this was one of the most important 
single items in making possible the construction of the canal. Similar advance- 
iments in suppressive therapy and in the treatment of malaria kept great numbers 
of troops on duty during critical periods. 

38. Preventive medicine.—Army investigators were the first to sterilize drink- 
ing water on a scale sufficient to meet the requirements of large cities. Applica- 
tions to armies in the field are well known. The prevention of frostbite and 
immunizations to prevent typhoid fever, typhus, tetanus, and cholera have been 
so widely practiced in military medicine that civilian medicine has adopted these 
methods. The veterinary contribution in controlling rinderpest in the Phlippines 
prevented widespread disease to draft and food-source animals during critical 
years. 

4. Psychiatry.—The methods used by the military physicians in the last two 
wars for the prevention of neuroses and the rapid rehabilitation of those in- 
capacitated from external psychic stress have stimulated development of similar 
programs of mental hygiene at community and higher levels nationwide. 

The high degree of training and the superior caliber of practice during peace- 
time of military medical personnel not only insures that the best possible care 
is given the peacetime soldier but also creates a hard core of informed military 
surgeons who are immediately available in case of war to indoctrinate thousands 
of civilian physicians in the application of the principles of military medicine 
and surgery. 


General Hays. I would like to say this: At this moment I think 
our standards of care have continually been improving since World 
WarII. I think that this is basically due to our professional training 
program because, with all due respect to drugs, equipment, fine build- 
ings, still the basis of a quality medicine is the professional compe- 
tence of a doctor and the other professional personnel. We have 
worked hard to maintain and improve that competence through 
proper selection of personnel and through professional training pro- 
grams and the use of civilian consultants. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there still a problem now in obtaining doctors and 
dentists ? 

General Hays. There is still a very serious problem, but the pic- 
ture is looking better than it has in a good many years. As you will 
recall, Congress last April passed a Career Incentive Act for doctors 
and dentists. Following that, we have had a distinct decrease in the 
number of resignations and voluntary retirements, and a distinct in- 
crease in the number of applications for commissions in the Regular 
service. We hit a low point in June of last year for the number of 
doctors, Regular Army doctors on duty, and it has been going up 
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every month since then. Since last June we have picked up about 75 
or 80 doctors and that is a thing which is rather encouraging. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there a shortage of doctors now ? 

General Hays. In the services? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Hays. No; we do not have a shortage of doctors in the 
service. Of course, the doctor-draft law is still in effect. Of the 
total of somewhere around 4,000 doctors on duty, we have slightly 
over 1,400 regulars. There are a few, very few, career-service re- 
servists, probably only around 70 or 80, and the balance of our doc- 
tors are young men who have come in the service under the stimulus 
of the doctor-draft law for 2 years of service. 


SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED NURSES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the availability of qualified civilian 
nurses will effectively take care of the shortage in commissioned 
nurses ¢ 

General Hays. If we could, we would prefer to have a higher num- 
ber of nurses in uniform. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you taking any steps to offset that problem / 

General Hays. There is legislation before the Congress at this time 
for an improvement in the career opportunities for nurses. One of 
the problems in existing legislation is that the ordinary nurse cannot 
expect to advance beyond the permanent grade of captain. This is a 
distinct deterrent for recruitment. If this legislation is enacted, I 
cannot help but feel that there may be an improvement, but we have 
been gradually going downhill. As you know, there is no involun- 
tary call of nurses. It is entirely a voluntary program. 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Does the breakdown of figures showing the number of 
patients, percentage of those on sick call, and other figures given re- 
flect the Army only ? 

General Hays. I used both figures in my statement. At the top 
of page 4, the total number of patients in our hospitals was shown 
and figures on active Army patients are on the bottom of page 2. 


COSTS OF HOSPITAL OPERATION 


Mr. Srxes. Are individual costs of treatment—I am speaking now 
of daily costs for hospital treatment—going up or down? 

General Hays. They are gradually rising. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you please place in the record comparison figures 
for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 on that point? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogelberg, will you provide that? 

Mr. Focerzere. I have some cost figures here, if you want me to 
read them, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, please. 

Mr. Focetpere. For the first quarter of fiscal year 1956 the average 
cost for all reporting hospitals was $23.28. For the second quarter, it 
was $23.68; the third quarter, $22.89; for the fourth quarter, $23.99; 
giving an average for the total fiscal year of 1956 of $23.45. 
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During the first quarter of fiscal year 1957, it was an average of 
$25.78, and for the second quarter of 1957 it was $28.02. 

We do not attempt to make a projection of our inpatient costs. 
They are presented always on the basis of past experience. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that figure represent ? 

Mr. Focerperc. That represents the total cost of operating the 
hospitals, including the military personnel, all supplies, equipment, 
everything pertaining to the operation. 

Mr. Froop. Per patient, per day ? 

Mr. Foceipera. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What was that due to; that increased cost? That is 
a marked increase in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Focersere. For the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957 the aver- 
age is $26.87 compared with $23.45 for fiscal year 1956 as a whole. 
That increase could be a combination of two things. It could be 
the somewhat lower utilization rate in our hospitals and some in- 
creased costs—a combination of those two things. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to break that down. 

Mr. Focerserc. All right, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 





Inpatient day cost of hospital operations 

















Fiseal year 6 months 
1956 fiscal year Increase 
1957 
— a — — — * — 
| 

Administrative costs___.....- sa ae : enter $3. 89 $4. 33 $0. 44 
Professional care of patients 11.75 13. 69 1. 94 
nb wn Ge eo dtantuibh nsdn nn apna aphipet | 7.81 8. 85 1.04 

| re ee ail inhdhs Siiehadlease-nnadalieh Gamiaibiatahanaie 23. 45 26. 87 3. 42 


The increased cost experienced during the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1957 as compared with the full fiscal year 1956 of $3.42 is due 
to the following: 

(a) The average number of beds occupied by cost reporting hos- 
pitals (not all hospitals submit cost reports) was 8,018 for the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1957 as compared with 8,833 for fiscal year 
1956, or approximately 10 percent less. 

(6) The increased costs of administration reflect the lower in- 
patient workload since administrative costs do not vary in direct re- 
lationship to changes in workload. 

(c) The increased costs of professional care of patients, in addition 
to the smaller workload, is due primarily to the increase of monetary 
allowances for medical and dental officers pursuant to Public Law 
497 (84th Cong.) effective May 1, 1956. Increases ranged from $100 to 
$250 per month depending upon the length of service. 

(d) The increased costs of other activities, in addition to reduced 
patient load, reflect increased rates of pay for wage board employees. 

Mr. Sixes. There has been a very material increase in costs, 

General Hays. May I add one statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Hays. I would like to emphasize that in our military cost 
per patient-day figures, we include the cost of the doctors’ salaries 
and everything else. 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS OF ARMY AND CIVILIAN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Froop. Then you might want, Mr. Chairman, comparative 
costs per day, per patient, of a civilian hospital of the same type, 
kind, and what-not. If there is no fair basis for a fair comparison, 
show whether there is or not. 

General Hays. I think that General Robinson, who is the Executive 
Director, Office of Dependents’ Medical Care, would like to say a 
word on that. I assume that you may want to hear from him later 
anyway. I think that he has some figures on the costs. 

Mr. Froop. At this point in the record, to point up Mr. Sikes’ in- 
quiry, I think you should have your comparative analysis cee 
the per patient cost under equal circumstances if they are equal, and 
if they are not, why not. 

General Hays. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Comparison of inpatient-day costs of Army and civilian hospitals 


| 
| 





Reporting Civilian 
Army hospitals} hospitals 
including the excluding 
cost of the cost of 
physicians’ physicians’ 
services ! fees * 
ae eh a i ceices $23. 47 | $25. 1 
"URE B.S BPO Gis GION nance enum dannepnnamnasoananees Seite abel 26. 87 | 28. 41 
BROTONGC ann casccs pci lealaele ae toph Pekin cian sacha leshitia a tlio 3.40 | 3. 29 
1 The inpatient-day cost of operating Army hospitals includes the salaries of the physicians as well as all 


other costs incident to providing care. 

2 Cost data as reported in the Hospital Management Journal, April 1957 edition, published by Hospital 
Management Inc., Chicago, I'l. These costs per inpatient-day do not include the full cost of physicians’ 
services since in most instances the patient is billed directly by the attending physician, 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Sixes. I gather from your statement that other than the cost 
of medical care of dependents your costs are declining? 

General Hays. That is correct, except for our picking up civil serv- 
ice retirement. Aside from the dependents’ medical care program, 
that is the big added cost; $3.3 million. 


DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. In what way is it proposed that the dependent medical 
care program be discussed? Does General Robinson have a statement 
to make on that ? 

General Rostnson. I do, or I will be happy to answer questions. 

Mr. Sixes. How long is your statement ? 

General Rozrnson. Probably about 10 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we will want your statement submitted. 

I suggest that we hear your statement now, General Robinson, and 
then we can ask questions jointly as they arise. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MAJOR GENERAL ROBINSON 


Mr. Fioop. Do we have biographies on these men, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sixes. Will you see that biographies are provided, General 
Lawton ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Mas. Gen. Pau, IRwin RosBinson 


Paul Irwin Robinson was born in Waltonville, Ill.. September 15, 1904. After 
graduating from high school at Mount Vernon, IIl., in 1922, he entered Wash- 
ington University. St. Louis. Mo., from which he received a bachelor of science 
degree in 1926, and a doctor of medicine degree in 1928. 

He was commissioned a first lieutenant in the Medical Corps Reserve, June 
5, 1928, and assigned to active duty. After completing his internship at Fitz 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., he received his Regular Army com- 
mission as a first lieutenant in the Medica] Corps on August 1, 1929. 

He then attended the Army Medical School and Medical Field Service School 
and in June 1930, became a medical inspector at Fort Des Moines, Lowa. In 
July 1982, he was ordered to Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, as an attending 
surgeon. 

He returned to the United States in December 1934, for assignment to the 
Army General Dispensary in New York. where he served as a recruit and CCC 
examiner. He was transferred to the New York General Depot in August 1936, 
for supply training. Two years later he was assigned to the Supply and Fiscal 
Training Section in the Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C. In 
August 1939, he entered the Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C., from 
which he was graduated the following year. 

He then was reassigned to the Surgeon General’s Office where he served until 
January 1945. During that time he was in the Fiscal, Civilian Personnel, and 
Personnel Requirements Sections from September to June 1941; Assistant Chief 
of the Finance and Supply Division until March 1942; Chief of the Fiseal Divi- 
sion until February 1943; Assistant Chief of the Supply Service until June 
1943; Director of the Supply Planning Division until January 1945. From Oc- 
tober to December 1944, General Robinson had temporary duty in the European 
theater of operations as head of a board set up to study the problem of rede- 
ployment of medical personnel and material in that theater. 

In January 1945, he was appointed deputy chief surgeon of the Armed Forces 
in the Pacific and senior medical member of the Pacific Warfare Board with 
station at Manila, Philippine Islands. 

A year later he returned to the United States to become chief of the Curricu- 
lum Development Section at the Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C. 
In May 1946, he assumed command of the St. Louis (Mo.) Medical Depot. He 
was named chief of the Personnel Division in the Surgeon General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C., in August 1947. 

He was appointed commanding general of Fitzsimons Army Hospital at Den- 
ver, Colo., in August 1951. In May 1954, he was named the surgeon for the 
8th Army in Korea. 

In December 1954, he was assigned to the Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

He reported for assignment to Letterman Army Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif., in February 1955, as commanding general. 

He has been awarded the Legion of Merit with one oak leaf cluster and the 
Philippine Military Medal of Merit. He is a member of the American Medical 
Association. 

He and his wife, the former Miss Marjorie Halliburton, have two daughters, 
Judy Ann and Lavinia Jane. 

PROMOTIONS 

He was promoted to captain on July 28, 1931; to major on June 27, 1938: to 
lieutenant-colonel on June 27, 1946; to colonel on March 11, 1948; to brigadier 
general on August 1, 1950; to major general December 1, 1955. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Rosryson. Mr. Chairman, my statement was prepared on 
the inquiry of a few days ago, in which you requested the policies and 
limitations under which the program is being operated. I think it 
would be much quicker for me to run through this first. 


STATEMENT RE DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


1. The policies and limitations of the dependents’ medical-care 
program are set forth in the joint directive for implementation of 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.). 
Generally speaking, these policies and limitations are implemented, 
based on the following considerations: 

(a) That care is rendered only as authorized by a qualified “physi- 
cian or surgeon” as those terms are defined in paragraph 503a (4) 
of the joint directive. 

(6) That inpatient medical care is rendered in a “hospital” as that 
term is used in paragraphs 503 (a) (1) and 601 of the joint directive. 

(c) That care is rendered only to eligible dependents, and that 
only authorized care is furnished. 

(d) That special precautions are taken against fraud or other ir- 
regularities. 

(e) That every effort is made to insure that payment is made for 
medical care, and supplies incident thereto, at the same rate as that 
which prevails for civilians of a comparable income level within a 
respective State or Territory. 

(f) That the program is emphasized as being one of a full-cover- 
age concept whereunder dependents are not liable for additional 
levies beyond those prescribed by the joint directive. 

2. Contracts: Contracts have been consummated for the payment 
of physicians in 47 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The First Army commander is making payments 
to physicians in Maine. 

These contracts provide payment to be made at local rates instead 
of a rate established on a national basis. At present, the dependent 
may choose either a civilian or uniformed service medical facility or 
physician from which to obtain that care authorized from a civilian 
source. Two contracts have been consummated with the Mutual of 
Omaha and Blue Cross for making payments to private-duty nurses 
and hospitals. Hospital payments will be made, based on current 
hospital rates or Blue Cross rates for each hospital concerned. Each 
contract provides for a claim to be scrutinized as to its allowability, 
whether it originates from a hospital, a physician, or a private-duty 
nurse. 

3. Eligibility: Those dependents eligible to receive care in civilian 
sources are limited to: 

(a) Lawful wife and dependent lawful husband. 

(6) Legitimate child (adopted or stepchild) less than 21 years of 
age (or less than 23 years of age if duly enrolled in an accredited 
school) or over 21 years of age if the child is mentally or physically 
disabled and the infirmity existed prior to the child reaching the age 
of 21 years. 
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4. Authorized medical care: Medical and surgical care from civilian 
sources is authorized for the following: 

(a) Treatment of acute medical conditions, including acute exacer- 
bations or acute complications of chronic diseases only during hos- 
pitalizations except as otherwise provided in the joint directive. 

(6) Treatment of surgical conditions only during hospitalization 
except as otherwise provided in the joint directive. 

(c) Treatment of contagious diseases during hospitalization. 

(d) Complete obstetric: al and maternity care. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent is that pre- and post-natal, that ob- 
stetrical care ? 

General Rozinson. It is fully covered. 

Mr. Fioop. What does fully covered mean in pre- and post-natal? 

General Ropinson. It means that a maternity patient can go to 
the doctor for her examinations and for the medicines and so forth 
that she needs, observation that she needs during pregnancy. She 
does not have to be in the hospital for that. 

(e) Three hundred and sixty-five days’ hospitalization in semi- 
private accommodations for eac *h admission, including all necessary 
services and supplies furnished by the hospital during hospitalization. 

(f) Services required of a physician or surgeon prior to and fol- 
lowing hospitalization for a bodily injury or surgical operation. 

(9) Treatment in a hos spits il of acute emergencies of any nature 
which are a threat to the life, health, or well- being of the patient, in- 
cluding acute emotional disorders. Hospit: alization is authorized at 
Government expense for such emergencies only pending completion 
of arrangements for care wea unless the illness or condition 
also qualifies for care under (a), , (c), or (d), above. With spe- 
cial exceptions, as authorized by ar Sas geon General of a uniformed 
service, additional care in a hospital of the uniformed services on a 
space-available basis may be provided in accordance with section 
4-404b of the joint directive. In such cases, transfer to a uniformed 
service hospital at Government expense is authorized. 

(h) Diagnostic tests and procedures including laboratory tests and 
pathology and X-ray examinations, when ordered by the attending 

hysician, only during hospitalization, except as otherwise ‘provided 
in the joint directive. 

(¢) Dental care which is a necessary adjunct to medical or surgical 
treatment rendered in a hospital to a dependent who is a hospital i in- 
patient. Such dental care shall not include removable or fixed pros- 
thodontic restorations. 

(j) Neonatal care of the newborn is limited to two visits after it 
leaves the hospital during a 60-day period following delivery. 

5. Authorized outpatient care: Medical care normally considered 
to be outpatient care is not authorized except : 

(a) For obstetrics and maternity service. 

(6) For injuries. 

(c) For diagnostic or followup tests and procedures incident to 
hospitalization “for the same bodily injury or surgical procedure lim- 
ited to $75 before and $50 after hospitalization. For other conditions 
no allowance is made for pre- and post-hospital studies. 

(dz) For roentgen therapy which is prescribed while a patient is 
hospitalized. 
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6. Unauthorized medical care: Payment by the Government for 
the following types of care is specifically excluded : 

(a) Chronic diseases. 

(b) Nervous and mental diseases. hada 

(c) Cosmetic surgery or other medical and surgical care which 1s 
not medically indicated. 

(d) Domicilliary care. 

(e) Ambulance service. 

(f) Dental care of any type, except as a necessary adjunct to med- 
ical or surgical treatment rendered to a dependent inpatient in a hos- 
pital. The attending physician and dentist who have cognizance 
must agree that the dental treatment is necessary for the medical or 
surgical condition for which the patient was hospitalized. In no 
event, however, are fixed or removable prosthodontic restorations 
allowable. 

(g) In home deliveries, beds, bassinets, and similar items cannot be 
rented or purchased, nor will any part of the cost of private nurses be 
allowed. 

(h) At no time are artificial limbs, artificial eyes, hearing aids, 
orthopedic footwear, or spectacles allowable under this program. 

7. Charges: 

(a) For outpatient care the patient pays the first $15 of the physi- 
cian’s charge. For hospitalization the dependent pays the hospital 
$25 or $1.75 per day, whichever is greater. 

(6) For private nurses, if certified as a necessity by the physician, 
the patient pays the first $100, then 25 percent of the remainder. 

(c) Government liability for rooms in hospital is limited to semi- 
private accommodations unless a private room is required because of 
the nature of the case and certified to by the charge physician. The 
patient is then liable for 25 percent of the increased cost. 

8. The dependents’ medical care program has been in operation 
barely 4 months (since December 7, 1956). As of March 27, 1957, 
20,387 claims have been submitted to the office for dependents’ medical 
care for reimbursement by contractors paying hospitals. An analysis 
of 5,000 physicians’ claims indicates that 37.9 percent have been for 
maternity and related care; 23.4 percent of the claims have been for 
medical and pediatric care; tonsillectomies account for 17.4 percent; 
operations on the female genital system, 8 percent; and all others, 13.3 
percent. Approximately 25 percent of the claims have been wives and 
children of sponsors who are overseas or having to live apart because 
of exigencies of service. 

9. Few cases of unnecessary admissions have been brought to our 
attention. Many inquiries have been received requesting information 
on the applicability of the program for the treatment of paralysis, 
deafness, blindness, dementias, and other chronic diseases, all of which 
have been answered to the effect that the program does not include 
provisions for the treatment of these ailments, per se. 

10. The program is extremely widespread affecting a great many 
hospitals and physicians but many will have only a few patients per 
year. There have been no instances, brought to our attention, of uni- 
formed service dependents creating crowded conditions in hospitals. 
It is recognized that crowded conditions in hospitals do exist. In this 
connection, attention is invited to pages 5620 and 5621 of the hearings 
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on H. R. 7994, Dependents’ medical care bill, held by Subcommittee 
No. 2, Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, on 
January 23, 1956, where Mr. Williamson, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, pointed out that crowded hospital conditions existed in certain 
areas. Norfolk, Va., was cited as an example. 

That concludes my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That is going to be one of the costliest parts of the en- 
tire medical program. That will be one of the costliest parts, how- 
ever deserving it may be. 

It may get completely out of hand if abuses are allowed to creep 
in. I trust that you will realize that. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Is the estimate which you have given us for next year as realistic 
an estimate as you can get, or primarily a guess? 

General Ropinson. It is the very best that we can do, sir. As I told 
you, we have been in operation only 4 months. The data that has 
come to our office are not adequate to support any figure I would have 
to state. We will have to use the factors that were used in acceptance 
of the program until we have more experience. 


PRESENT YEAR COSTS AND FUNDING 


Mr. Sixes. Do you know how much it has cost you to date? 

General Ropinson. We know how much has come to our office, sir. 
That is all we know. I am sure that probably does not represent 
anything like the cost of the program that is in the various plans. To 
date we have received 20,329 hospital claims which are in the amount 
of $1,874,000. We have received 2,656 cases from physicians which 
have cost $1,109,483. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the estimated amount of money that would 
have to be absorbed within the Department within the remainder of 
fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Foceipere. On an appropriation basis, $8,300,000. The gross 
cost of the program for fiscal year 1957 is estimated at $43,542,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you absorb all of that? 

Mr. Focreiserc. The difference between $43 million and the $8 
million would be appropriation reimbursements from other depart- 
ments which we will have to get. That would be absorption on their 
part. 

Mr. Stes. $8 million that you would expect to absorb? 

Mr. Focersera. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. From what other activities ? 

Mr. Focetserc. From other portions of the “Operations and main- 
tenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Either we gave you too much money or something is 
going lacking; which is the case ? 

Mr. Focetserc. I would have to refer that to General Lawton. 

General Lawton. I think the answer is that we have had to cut 
back on other things that we find are less essential than the program 
that was set out. 

Mr. Stxes. What are some of those things? We assumed that 
everything in the medical area was essential. 
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General Lawton. These are other than the medical areas. For 
example, we have reported that the deferred maintenance of our 
plants will increase this year. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Muier. May I ask a question? When you speak of this case 
load, does the Army provide all of this dependent care for all the 
uniformed services, or are these cases that you are quoting just Army 
dependents ? 

General Rostnson. No, sir. The Secretary of Defense has dele- 
gated the responsibility for the civilian part of the dependents’ 
medical-care program to the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Mizer. Right there, then, would not a lot of this $43 million 
be reimbursed from the Air Force and the Navy? 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS TO FINANCE UNBUDGETED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. That was what brought that out. We are talking 
about an $8 million item that is not reimbursable for which I would 
like to have provided a list showing what is going to be eliminated. 
That directive sounds rather difficult. 

(The requested material follows :) 

The Department of the Army conducted a review of its financial operations 
after 6 months’ experience with the objective of providing funds to finance (1) 
new legislative requirements for which no funds were provided, such as the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act; and (2) high priority requirements which had 
developed since presentation of the fiscal year 1957 budget to the Congress in 
January of 1956, such as the reorganization of combat divisions, increase in 
Military Sea Transportation Service rates, and increased freight rates. Funds 
to finance unbudgeted requirements were derived from (1) savings as a result 
of the reduction to a 1 million man Army, and (2) deferment or reduction of 
activities of lesser priority. Examples of the latter include depot maintenance 
(see General Magruder’s testimony where we have deferred rebuild of equipment 
needed for our current forces), printing of Army supply manuals, replacement 
of operating supplies, and decreased operation and maintenance of facilities. 
It should be noted, however, that the medical care program has not been required 
to absorb the $8.3 million cost of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. It has been 
supported by the decrease in other activities. 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection of the prepared statement that the 
cost in fiscal 1958 would be slightly over $12 million to the Army 
itself ? 

Mr. Focerserc. That is the appropriated cost, Mr. Ford. 


COMPARISON OF 1957 AND 1958 COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How do you compare the $12 million for fiscal year 1958 
with the estimated $8 million cost for the 7 months of fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Focrtrerc. The reimbursables cause that difference. In other 
words, what we do is this: We compute the gross cost of providing 
for this dependents’ medical care program and then we apply to that 
gross the total reimbursements we are going to get to derive the 
amount that we would come and ask Congress for as a direct appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Forp. Superficially, it would appear that you either overesti- 
mated your costs in fiscal 1957 for a 7-month period, or you have 
underestimated your forecasted cost for the program in fiscal 1958? 
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yeneral Hays. I am not inuch at mental arithmetic, but $12.8 mil- 
lion, our estimate for 1958 for 12 months, makes a little over $1 mil- 
lion a month. For 7 months of 1957 it was $8.3 million and that is 
a little bit over $1 million a month, too. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. On page 6 of your statement you say that this is direct 
obligational funds that we are one of in the amount of $15 08,- 
200,000 as compared to $144,038,750 for fiscal 1957. That is an in- 
crease of $14,161,250. Your own vanels sis indicates this. $12,776,000 
is due to the Dependents Medical Care Act. That is the one we are 
talking about; $2,289,000 is for the Government’s contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund, also an act of Congress. That is more 
than $14,161,000. Even if you did not include that, you are not off- 
setting the differences in those figures with the $903,000 in a decrease 
in other requirements—$12,776,000 plus $2,289,000 is not $14,161,250; 
not even on this subcommitttee. 

Mr. Focerzerc. The $12,776,000 plus $2,289,000, when you subtract 
from that total the $903,750-——— 

Mr. Fioop. What do you get ? 

Mr. Focerserc. $14,161,250. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I _suspected, but I asked you whiere you 
offset the net decrease? $12,776,000 plus $2,289,000 what does that 
give you? 

Mr. Focerserc. That gives us $15,065,000. Then if you subtract 
$903,750-—— 

Mr. Fioop. What are the offsets? Are you merely balancing your 
books or what do you mean, offset other requirements? The thing 
that I am concerned about was suggested by Mr. Sikes. After you 
have an act of Congress and you have gone through all of these justi- 
fications with an extremely important segment of the Army such as 
the Medical Service, then ‘who, by a stroke of the pen, decides what 
is no longer important down there that we have justified or we have 
appropriated for, and that you have already justified by a line item? 
This is something we must have because it is important and for the 
following reasons: We must have that information because we want 
to know with X dollars and Y items you have to do some bookkeep- 
ing there and the medical boys, the doctors, turned it over to you 
figure men and then did you turn out a balanced book? Who says so? 

“Mr. Focenperc. What we are trying to do here is to take the total 
direct: obligations for fiscal year 1958. We are comparing that with 
fiscal year ‘1957 won h shows that we are asking for an increase of $14 
million. We are attempting to explain that in summary form to you. 

Mr. Foon. Y ou are now stating the question. That is not an an- 
swer. You are restating the question. It is the answer I want. I 
can state the question myself. 

Mr. Foeerzerc. Do you wish an explanation of what accounts for 
the decrease of $903,750 in other requirements ? 

Mr. Froop. What are the offsets and who decides that they are no 
longer important ? 

Mr. Sr«es. I have asked General Lawton for that. 

(The information appears on p. 836.) 

Mr. Focerserc. May I add this: We cannot absorb within the 
medical activities program the cost of this Dependents’ Medical Care 
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Act. That is the reason I said it would have to come from some other 
portion of the “Operating and maintenance, Army” appropriation, 
and not from this program. This net decrease is made up of several 
things offset by some increases. 

Mr. Froop. All within the medical program ? 

Mr. Foceserc. All within the medical program. 

Mr. Froop. What Mr. Sikes is talking about is a much greater and 
broader problem. Here you have knocked off a million dollars to 
balance your books. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Explanation of net decrease of $903,750 in direct obligations 


A. Decreases: 
1. Operation and maintenance of facilities cost._._._...____-_ $6, 857, 000 
2. Reduction due to transfer of ae Armed Forces Medical 
Library on Oct. 1, 1956, to the U. S. Public Health Service 


an MT MOORE OD i sewn tn thomsen pa gga 299, 000 

8. Reduction in workload of Armed Forces examining sta- 
Scie deere rection eee er Balint inc te cased edt tlesth wl bdainetn so -astd cette be 272, 000 
4. Reduction due principally to reduced patient load________ 332, 750 
RI NO naan: sc teh a tas sists denied wives Gates tenses ohne se 7, 760, 750 


B. Increases: 

1. Procurement of medical equipment deferred from fiscal 

I ean ce circa esa ih el i gal eb i is is rap ees A onic mecha ema 4, 823, 550 
2. Hire of an additional 170 man-years of civilian nurses in 

oversea commands to offset shortage of commissioned 

Tee re Ee eile cree ereoeiesliasio eon anastoemerenin Sa ewene 502, 000 
BS; Wentement for new hospitals... i... ....- 56... ~~... 763, 000 
4. Physical examinations of National Guard personnel pur- 

suant to the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public 








SN EB a a EE cnesicheesvksiptingedgnee cpasenetres wags os spec than > ee 526, 000 

5. Procurement of an additional 41 metropolitan-type ambu- 
Gee Ge ewes ie eee ee einen alk. 184, 500 
6. Miscellaneous net increases...................-........ 57, 950 
Ne Th dup erciminencoaie 6, 857, 000 
Net decrease in fiscal year 1958_.....____________-__- 903, 750 


Mr. Foceieerc. That is only in 1958 compared with 1957. 

Mr. Fxroop. I know precisely what that is. That is not the way to 
run the Medical Department of the United States Army. We are 
giving you money for the support of your service. I do not know that 
we give you any right to restrict that service to the troops or depend- 
ents to permit you to project a balanced budget. 

Mr. Miturr. Is not that decreased caseload part of the regular 
service? 

Mr. Srxrs. You will need to show us what happened and by what 
authority it changed. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want analysts to be substituted for medical 
officers in balancing the budget. They may do it in ordnance but not 
in this shop. 

OUTPATIENT CARE IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me this: Under what circumstances is a dependent 
allowed outpatient care? Is it on his own choice? 
General Roginson. In civilian institutions? 
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Mr. Sruxes. Yes. 

General Rosrnson. For outpatient care, that is provided only for 

maternity cases or cases where they have bodily injury. These are 
the only cases. 

Mr. Srxes. When those cases are considered, is it a matter of choice 
of the patient or must he first apply for care in a military installation ? 

General Rogsrnson. It is the choice of the patient. 

Mr. Sixes. Free choice ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Free choice of doctor and free choice of hospital ? 

General Roprnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. I assume that they can only use those which are medi- 
cally recognized ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. We have a definition for a hospital 
and a hospital must meet that definition. 

Mr. Forp. In an area such as this immediate area, may the wife of a 
soldier have the choice as to whether she goes to a civilian doctor and 
a civilian hospital for a maternity case or would she have to go to a 
military unit ¢ 

General Ropinson. She has free choice in the District of Columbia 
and in other places where the program is in effect. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the impact on your situation here? It 
was my understanding that the program was for remote areas where 
there were no military facilities. 

Mr. Froop. Will you cite that section of the act which permits 
that right to be exercised? I think you and I are probably talking 
about the same thing. I had the impression—and, from the depend- 
ents of the troops who have come to see me in my hometown office, 
they had the impression in the last few months—that the right of 
selection was available to them only in areas where there were not 
Army medical hospitals or service hospitals available. The reason 
that could be done by somebody in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was because 
we were not near any military installation. 

General Hays. I will get you that citation in the law. It provides 
that individuals with dependents will have a free choice. However, 
it does have a proviso that the Secretary of Defense may designate an 
area in which there are military hospitals as restricted hospitals, 
and the patients in that area then would have to go to the military 
hospital. As yet, no such area has been designated. The citation 
for that is section 201 (c). 

(The text is as follows:) 

The dependents covered under this section may elect to receive medical care 
under the terms of this act in either the facilities of a uniformed service under 
the conditions specified in title I of this act or in the facilities provided for 
under such insurance, medical service, or health plan or plans as may be pro- 
vided by the authority contained in this section, except that the right to such 
election may be limited under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
for such dependents residing in areas where the member concerned is assigned 
and where adequate medical facilities of a uniformed service are available for 
such dependents. 

Mr. Froop. I will bet that there is not more than 10 percent of the 
Members of Congress who know that. 
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DEFINITION OF DEPENDENT HUSBAND 


Mr. Mitier. You have referred to dependent husbands. What 
constitutes a dependent husband ? 

General Rosrnson. Ordinarily, I think a dependent husband would 
be the husband of a nurse or one of our Wacs disabled for some 
reason. 

Mr. Miter. That is the point I was trying to get at. Do you 
have a definition as to whether or not a husband is dependent? As I 
understand it, all wives are considered as dependent, regardless of 
whether they are the breadwinners of the family or not. When it 
comes to reversing that, is a husband who is physically able, except 
for something he has suffered which brings him up as a candidate 
for medical treatment, is such a husband a dependent or not de- 
pendent, depending on whether he is a breadwinner or not? There 
must be some definition. If the wife is an Army nurse and the hus- 
band is going to school somewhere, maybe he is not a breadwinner 
but he is able bodied. Is he eligible for medical treatment or not? 

General Rogrnson. I am not sure whether the definition in the law 
includes a dependent husband. I would imagine the same principle 
would apply. 

Mr. Froop. Would the gentleman yield? Do I understand that 
the act itself is not self-definitive on the questions which are being 
raised here now? Are these definitions, as raised by Mr. Miller, left 
to administrative interpretation? If the act calls specifically for 
designation of areas wherein military hospitals are to be used, why 
has not that designation been made? Who is the designating au- 
thority? Was the section of the act interpreted by administrative 
action, or is it self-definitive on these problems? Does the act itself 
provide for the right of administrative definition ? 

General Hays. I have the act here. Title I, section 102, paragraph 
4 (c), says the lawful husband, if he is in fact dependent upon the 
member or retired member for over one-half of his support. If he is 
in fact dependent upon her for over one-half. 

Mr. Froop. You are the administrator of that section. You tell me 
what that means. 

General Hays. I would say exactly the same thing as General Rob- 
inson said. I would ask the individual if he is so certified on income 
tax that this husband was dependent. 

Mr. Fioop. What you are doing is using your discretion for inter- 
pretation by administrative action of that law. 

Mr. Miter. This line of inquiry is entirely based on a moot situ- 
ation, because you have spoken about nurses and the difficulty of get- 
ting them. I understand that the Comptroller General has made 
some ruling to the effect that an Army nurse whose husband is living 
with her or would be living with her is not entitled to a quarters 
allowance so she and her husband can live together if there is a BOQ 
where the nurse could be quartered. If it was reversed, if the hus- 
band was an Army captain and he had his wife with him, whether 
she was working somewhere else or not, they would be entitled to a 
quarters allowance. 

I am not prepared to say that the Comptroller General may not 
have decided the case on its merits, but it seems to me there is a need 
for statutory or some definition so that everybody will know what the 
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deal is. A husband, as I understand it, from an income-tax point of 
view can be a dependent and still be perfectly able bodied. 

Mr. Fioop. That cannot possibly be the rule in this kind of oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Mitxer. She might be supplying the husband with all his daily 
bread and still he might be able bodied. 


IMPACT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman, General Hays was going to answer a 
uestion on the impact on this area before we got into the general 
Recpeen, Would you mind giving the data you have? 

General Hays. I will not give you the December figures beccause 
they are probably not very good. I will give you January and Feb- 
ruary figures which are the last we had. The total nana of de- 
pendents 1 in Army hospitals in the United States in January 1956 were 
2,579. In January of 1957, 3,508, In February of 1956 it was 2,803, 
and in February of 1957 it was 2,774. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Riley. 


CONTRACTS WITH BLUE CROSS AND MUTUAL OF OMAHA 


Mr. Ritey. General Robinson, in the early part of your testimony 
you made some reference to the Blue Cross and the Mutual Insurance 
Company of Omaha. Do I understand that you used those two com- 
panies as a guide in making up your scale of benefits to be given to 
dependents ? 

General Rostnson. We have contracts with the Blue Cross to pay 
hospital bills in 31 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. In 17 
States Mutual of Omaha has the contract to pay the hospital bills. 

' Mr. Ritey. You pay a group premium to render this service ? 

General Roptnson. That is right. We pay them their administra- 
tive costs to do that. 

STANDARDS OF COVERAGE 


Mr. Ritey. By what standard or rule did you set up the services 
that you render these dependents? For instance, in one part of your 
testimony you said they go into a wardroom of two or more people 
but if they go in a private room they have to pay a certain percentage 
of the increase. 

General Roginson. That is right. 

Mr. Rrtey. On what did you ‘base your schedule of services ? 

General Rosrnson. I do not know whether I quite understand your 
question. 

Mr. Rizr. The Mutual of Omaha has certain services that it 
renders on certain policies. You render certain services, but if they 
go beyond that then the patient has to pay a part of the cost. What 
did you use as the yardstick in setting up the services that you render 
to dependents ? 

General Rogrnson. I would like to say, sir, that immediately after 
this law was passed the Secretary of Defense set up a committee which 
was called the interagency committee. This committee worked on 
this problem for 6 months and they stipulated these items which you 
have reference to here in a joint directive. That joint directive is 
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exactly what I have worked with on that. As to exactly how they 
went about it 

Mr. Rirxy. Excuse me. This joint directive, then, is nothing more 
than the approved procedure amounting to a health and accident 
policy that these people tried to establish ? 

General Rostnson. I had not thought of it that way. General 
Hays might want to make some comment on that. 

General Hays. The only thing I would say is that the joint directive 
was approved by the Secretary of Defense and by the President, and 
it is our charter for operating this program. 

Mr. Rizey. It is your charter or rule. 

General Hays. It is based on the act but it has certain additional 
considerations. 

Mr. Srxes. Apparently it gives what you consider essential services, 
and beyond those the patient pays a part of the cost. 

If there is any additional information which you can add, I think 
it would be well for you to do so as to how this particular standard was 
arrived at. 

(Additional information is as follows:) 





The standards of coverage or the minimum benefits to be provided dependents 
are set forth in subsection (a) of section 201, Public Law 569. Subsection (b) 
ot such section goes on to provide that subsection (a) shall be subject to such 
reasonable limitations, additions, exclusions, definitions, and related provisions 
as the Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem appropirate, except that medical care nor- 
mally considered to be outpatient care shall not be authorized by the subsection. 

The joint directive for implementation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
(Public Law 589, 84th Cong.) dated October 18, 1956, and issued by the Secretary 
of Defense made no significant additions or exclusions. Rather, the joint di- 
rective elaborated on the benefits specified in subsection (a) of section 201, 
Public Law 569, defined certain terms used therein, ete. 

The benefits specified in Public Law 569 developed after extensive hearings. 
H. R. 7994 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) was called the dependents’ medical care bill, 
and extensive hearings were held thereon before H. R. 9429 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) 
was introduced. 

Section 201 (a) of H. R. 7994 would have merely provided to a dependent the 
right to participate in an insurance plan. Under H.-R. 9429, as finaly enacted 
into Public Law 569, the Secretary of Defense was directed to contract to pro- 
vide benefits to dependent spouses and children only, under such insurance plan, 
medical-service plan, or health plan or plans as he deemed appropriate. Public 
Law 569 and the joint directive were implemented by medical service contracts 
rather than by insurance contracts. 


Mr. Murer. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


AMBULANCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. What type of ambulance is it anticipated to buy for 
$4,500? 

Colonel Fenton. A metropolitan-type ambulance. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not know what a metropolitan-type ambulance is. 

Colonel Fenton. Last year we obtained a Dodge ambulance put 
out by Motor Coach Co. and this year Pontiac has the contract for 
those ambulances. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the average age of the ambulance which is to 
be replaced ? 

Colonel Fenton. Over 8 years old. 
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VETERINARY CORPS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there money in this budget for the Veterinary 
Corps ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. Of course, most of that money is in “Mih- 

tary personnel, Army” 

Mr. Sixes. How much money is in your budget ? 

Mr. Focetspere. $493,000 for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that compare with fiscal 1957 and 1956? 

Mr. Focerserc. $474,000 for fiscal year 1957, $472,222 for fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. Congress apparently is to receive a recommendation 
from the Secretary for the abolition of the Veterinary Corps. Aside 
from my guess that the Congress will not pay any attention to that 
recommendation, will that recommendation have any effect, if carried 
out, on your budget ? 

General Hays. Of course, if the Veterinary Corps were abolished, a 
considerable amount of money I think would have to come out of 
“Military personnel, Army,” and the cost then of the inspection of 
the animal products which would be done by the Department of Agri- 
culture would have to be picked up some place else in the budget. I 
am not prepared to say, Mr. Chairman, exactly what those compara- 
tive costs would be. 


MURPHY AND ARMY-NAVY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Sixes. We have two hospitals which have been the subject of 
controversy for a number of years. They are Murphy and Arm 
Navy Hospitals. What is the position of your budget toward the 
continued operation of those two hospitals? Is there money in the 
budget for them ? 

General Hays. There is. 

Mr. Sixes. There is money in the budget for the hospitals. Do you 
have a statement on the continued operation of those hospitals or 
are you simply operating on the assumption that it will be carried on 
at approximately the same level and for the same purpose ? 

General Hays. It is the position of the Department of the Army 
that there is no military requirement for either of the hospitals. 

Mr. Sixes. If there were no military hospital requirement for these 
hospitals, do you have information on any other use for them ? 

General Hays. General Barney, from Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

Mr. Sixes. General Barney. 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, with respect to Murphy Hospital 
we have a requirement for the Corps of Engineers and a continuing 
requirement for the Air Force who are there now. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they make full utilization of the facility? 

General Barney. Yes, sir; it will make full utilization of the 
facility. 

Mr. Stxes. If it were so used where would the funds come from? 

General Barney. In the case of the Corps of Engineers using the 
facility, the operating expenses for their occupancy would be financed 
from civil works revolving funds. This expenditure would be re- 
imbursed from civil works and military construction project funds 
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prorated to volume of work accomplished. The Air Force would 
continue to fund for their maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Sixes. You were about to make a statement. Will you com- 
plete it ? 

General Barnes. With respect to Army-Navy we have not been 
able to develop any requirement. 

Mr. Srxes. If Congress in its wisdom sees fit to continue these hos- 
pitals for either of the purposes which have been outlined, then the 
budget requirements can be shifted accordingly. 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. There is money in the budget for the hospitals if the 
Congress sees fit to continue them ? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And they will be utilized as Congress directs? 

General Barney. Sir, as General Hays says, the budget is now 
developed on the basis of operating them both as hospitals. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are in favor of getting rid of them? 

General Barney. It is still our position that we do not have any 
need for them, sir. 

However, if I may go on, sir, as Secretary Brucker said, he does 
not wish to go contrary to Congress. For that reason he included 
funds for the operation. 

Mr. Froop. That is a minority opinion in the Pentagon, is it not? 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask, General Lawton, if we have a recommenda- 
tion from the Department for a change in the function of the Murphy 
Hospital ? 

General Lawton. There has been no formal presentation made to 
the committee, only as Secretary Brucker mentioned to the full com- 
mittee at the time of his appearance. I think he stated at that time 
more or less as General Barney just stated, that the Army did not 
feel that it had a requirement to continue the operation of Army- 
Navy or Murphy Hospital. 

Mr. Srxes. As a hospital? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. But it did have a use for Murphy? 

General Lawron. For other purposes; yes, sir. 


MOBILE DENTAL VANS 


Mr. Srxes. There is here a quotation, a news release from the 
Department of Defense about new mobile dental vans for personnel 
in remote areas. Do you have further information than this news 
release of December 3, 1956, on that ? 

General Hays. I would have to look at the news release, Mr. Chair- 
man. We do have several of these in operation and they are mostly 
out around the antiaircraft sites. They go from one site to another. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they primarily for the members of the arined 
services or do they also treat dependents ? 

General Hays. They are for the active members. 

Mr. Srxes. Active members in isolated areas ? 

(yeneral Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Srees. Is there money in this budget for acquisition of addi- 
tional ones and for the operation of these ? 
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General Hays. There is for the operation. I do not think there is 
any money in it for any additional ones. 

Mr. Stxes. You might place a more detailed story in the record, 
including that release. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ARMY PuRCHASES NEW MOsitte DENTAL VANS FOR TREATING PERSONNEL IN 
REMOTE AREAS 


Purchase of 12 newly developed mobile vans for use as dental clinics in re- 
mote military areas of the United States without dental facilities, was an- 
nounced today by the Department of the Army. 

Manufactured by Lyn Coach & Truck Co., Oneonta, N. Y., the new clinics 
are expected to cost $192,000, and can operate either independently or from 
fixed electrical and water outlets. Equipped with air conditioning, the units 
will provide complete dental service, including laboratory, X-ray, and a 2-chair 
operating room. 

The first of the 30-foot, standard width vans is now being delivered to Lords- 
town Ordnance Depot, Warren, Ohio. The other 11 are scheduled for deliv- 
ery by the end of January 1957, and will be based permanently at the fol- 
lowing installations: 

Fort Lawton, Wash.; Fort MacArthur, Calif.; Fort Wayne, Mich.; Fort Dix, 
N. J.; Fort George G. Meade, Md.; South Park Military Reservation, Broughton, 
Pa.; Fort Sheridan, Ill.; Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.; Fort Devens, Mass. ; 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Pa.; and Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The need for mobile clinics became evident with the establishment of Army 
antiaircraft sites located away from established dental facilities, requiring 
military personnel to travel great distances for dental treatment. The Army is 
expected to save $1,500,000 annually when the clinics become operational. 

Mobile dental vans are being employed to furnish dental treatment to the 
personnel of Army units located at a considerable distance from fixed dental 
facilities. The great majority of these units are defense sites located in and 
around areas of large population and industry, the strength of which is entirely 
too small to justify the assignment of a dental officer on a full time basis. It 
therefore becomes a question as to whether dental service can be made avail- 
able to the unit on a part time basis in the area in which it is located, or the 
necessary treatment furnished at some fixed Army dental facility. 

The course of furnishing treatment at a fixed Army facility is highly unde- 
sirable, as it would require additional personnel at these Army units to assume 
the duties of those who are absent for the purpose of receiving dental treat- 
ment. The commander of these units is responsible for the defense of his par- 
ticular area on a 24-hour daily basis. From experience, this absence for the 
purpose of receiving dental treatment has been considerable. The commander 
of 1 such site reports a loss of 7 man-hours per dental appointment under this 
method; another reports a loss of up to 56 man-hours as a daily average; an- 
other reports a loss of 712 man-hours during a 90-day period. In addition to 
this, there must be added the cost for the use of vehicles and drivers required 
to transport patients to and from the fixed dental facilities, the distance in 
some instances is great. 

These sites are entirely too numerous to think of constructing a dental clinic 
at each one of them. In order to insure the most efficient utilization of the 
personnel among these Army units and to make sure that adequate dental 
treatment is available, the mobile dental van is used. The van is moved from 
one location to another, as the amount of dental treatment required indicates. 


Mr. Sixes. I believe that takes care of my questions. 
It is now 4:30. I suggest that we stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Tuerspay, Arrit 9, 1957. 
Mr. Ritxy. The committee will please come to order. 
BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY 


At this point in the record we will insert the budget program 
summary. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 





























OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMy—2400 MeEpicauL ACTIVITIES 
Budget program summary—Direct obligations 
Estimate 
Project | Actual, fiscal | 
or sub- Title year 1956 | 
project | | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
eee.) | 
2410.0 | Headquarters, Office of The Surgeon General__-_.-- $3, 930, 943 $3, 949, 000 $4, 518, 000 
— — —— ——— 
2420.1 | Operation of hospitals... ee ik abe tah! o | 67,994,958 | 64,162,950 | 57, 263, 000 
2420.2 | Operation of dispensaries...._...............----- 10, 919, 081 11, 174, 800 11, 428, 000 
2420.3 | Army area laboratories. ’ E So tte 1, 677, 813 | 1, 615, 000 1, 672, 000 
2420.4 | Training in Army hospitals _- Bien -okdl 492, 850 561, 000 571, 000 
2420.6 | Central dental laboratories- ‘ eal 767, 780 770, 000 791, 000 
2420.9 | Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities. __- fe 829, 076 | 43,611,000 37, 008, 000 
nn see 
reees pene 260i os. eh se dg 5 } 119, 681, 558 | _121, 894, 750 108, 733, 000 
2430.1 | Medical care of military in non-Army facilities. ___| 7 4, 89 826, on 7 : , 596, 200 9, 991, 000 
2430.2 | Dependent medical care, Government facilities _.__| 229, 757 | or 800 4, 007, 000 
2430.3 | Dependent medical care, non-Government facili- " 
Eid once tht oneen ih ~<-dppbnkd--a¢heiieydens | 0| 19,155, 000 
Total project 2430_.._.....-.._-- pa, ol 5, 055, 774 | 5, $48, 000 33, 153, 000 
2440.1 | Armed Forces Institute of Pathology-_--- a ~ 1, 508, 743° 2 “1, 594, 000. Chel 1, 700, 000 
2440.2 | Armed Forces examining stations. - 651, 230 | 1, 198, 000 | 926, 000 
2440.3 | Veterinary services-_- : 472, 222 | 474, 000 | 493, 000 
2440.4 | Specialized medical activ ities_. 2, 617, 124 1, 853, 000 1, 573, 000 
2440.9 | Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities. 2, 306, 432 | 2, 685, 000 2, 543, 000 
Total project 2440..............-.--.-------- | 7,555,751 | 7,804,000 | —_7, 235, 000 
{===> ————— — a | —— ——— 
2450.1} Operation of medical service schools 1, 904, 395 2, 558, 000 2, 614, 000 
2450.9 | Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities __- 866, 079 | 1, 761, 000 1, 649, 000 
Total project 2450_..................- a 2, 770, 474 4, 319, 000 4, 263, 000 
2460.0 | Training in civilian institutions-._....._- sean Bie 177, 329 | 224, 000 298, 000 
Total program 2400_...............-.-.------ | 139, 171, 829 | 144, 038, 750 a0 158, 200, 000 


HEADQUARTERS, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Project 2410, “Medical administration,” reflects an increase overall, 
I believe, of $569,000 above 1957. Would you give us, General, 
briefly, just what that increase is composed of, and the reasons 
therefor ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Briefly, this provides for the administration of medical activities, 
departmental level, and this is under the direct supervision of the 
Surgeon General. That includes pay for civilian employees, tem- 
porary duty travel for both military and civilian personnel. The 
total cost of administration included in this project is 2.2 percent of 
the total cost for the medical-activity program, as compared to 3.4 per- 
cent in 1957 and 3.3 in 1956. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 reflects 
an increase of $569,000 above fiscal year 1957 due to the following: 
One, an increase of 20 civilian man-years and increased travel re- 
quirement for administration of dependents’ medical care program 
and that amounts to $159 640; second, the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the retirement fund, $ 221,000; third, increased printing and 


reproduction requirements due to republishing the complete set of 
Armed Services Medical Stock Lists, as a result of a single manage- 
ment medical-supply system. 

During fiscal year 1958 the single-manager concept of the medical 
supply will be in operation. 


In order that this management concept 
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may be successful, it is mandatory that medical supply publications 
be current during this period. To make these publications current 
will require republication of the complete set of the Armed Services 
Medical Stock Lists, SM 8-1 and 5. Many new items of equipment 
will appear in this reprint and changes will be required. That 
amounts to $165,700. That accounts for the increase. 

Mr. Riey. You anticipated my next question. I was going to ask 
you what effect the single management medical supply sy ystem would 
have on the Army’s program under this appropriation. 


PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL EQUIPMENT DEFERRED FROM FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Would you please explain fully the procurement of medical equip- 
ment deferred from fiscal year 1957, mentioned on page 7 of your 
statement, in the amount of $4,823,550? 

General Hays. I would like to ask Mr. Fogelberg to respond to 
that. 

Mr. Foce.perc. *e, is something that started in fiscal year 1956. 
During that fiscal year, we had a number of programs that were 
not provided for. That is, appropriated funds were not made avail- 
able and we had to absorb the cost of these programs. For example, 
one is the civilian pay raise which amounted to a considerable sum. 
There was the operation TEAMMATE which also amounted to quite 
a considerable sum. ‘Then, in addition to that, because of the short- 
age of Medical Corps officers we had to hire additional civilian 
officers—I mean additional civilian physicians. ‘he total amounted 
to approximately $8 million which had to be absorbed in fiscal year 
1956. The only way in which we could absorb this and stay within 
our fund availability was to defer equipment procurement for fiscal 
year 1956. At that time we had hoped that this deferred equipment 
could be financed from savings that might be generated in the main- 
tenance and operation appropriation. Therefore, we did not provide 
for it in our fiscal year 1957 estimate and as a consequence, as it 
worked out, there was no money made available and so we were 
unable to finance this equipment which we required. 

During fiscal year 1957 it has been also impossible to finance it 
from other sources and so now we, with the consent of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, are asking for funds for fiscal year 1958 to pick 
up this lag. The required equipment has been deferred now for 2 
years and further deferment just is not advisable. 

Mr. Ritzy. Did you have transferability from this equipment 
fund to take care of these expenses? 

Mr. Focerserc. That is right. We did, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Who approved that? 

Mr. Focetperc. That is within our own program. We do have 
transferability within our own program to shift from personal serv- 
ice funds to other than personal service funds. 

Mr. Ritey. What effect has that had on the operation of the Med- 
ical Corps, General, not to have this equipment ? 

General Hays. Colonel Fenton is Chief of the Supply Division. 
Perhaps he can amplify that. 

Colonel Fenton. It means, Mr. Riley, that certain units are lack- 
ing in equipment. Some of our newly activated field units would 
fall in that category. That is, field hospitals and so on. Also we 
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had quite a lot of World War ITI equipment in our hospitals which 
has been obsolete. That is, X-ray equipment and diagnostic equip- 
ment. We tried to program the replacement of this equipment so it 
does not all come at one time. That is, we wanted to keep it a con- 
tinuing thing to replace the equipment as it wears out, because the 
maintenance costs and results we get from it are not good if we let 
it ride too long. We also have a certain amount of money in there 
for medical equipment needed by Nike and Corporal and other mis- 
sile units activated. At Fort Leavenworth, Kans., there is a new hos- 
pital. There is certain equipment that they will use from the old 
hospital and certain equipment that has to be replaced. 

There is also a hospital in Italy, the Southern European Task 
Force, that we have to reequip. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you say that by obtaining this equipment you 
could do a beter job and do it more economically ¢ 

Colonel Fenton. Yes, sir; I would. X-ray maintenance gets very 
high on that equipment. 

Mr. Froop. Where is that hospital in Italy? Livorno? Is it a 
base hospital? What is it? 

General Hays. 34 beds. 

Colonel Fenton. I do not have that here, sir. I believe it is 
Vicenza. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing in a hospital there? Is it an 
Army hospital ? 

Colonel Fenton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that take care of your troops that you pulled out 
of Austria? 

General Hays. That is right; northern Italy. 

Mr. Ritey. General, sata you furnish us with a list of the hos- 
pitals being operated by the Army and give us for the record a list- 
ing by type rather than dispensaries and general hospitals and where 
they are located? I would like to have a list of the hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

reneral Hays. Yes, sir. 

(Information classified and will be submitted for the use of the 
committee. ) 

JOINT USE OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Rirxy. In connection with that, I note that several of the hos- 
pitals are being operated jointly with other services. I had occasion, 
a little over a year ago, to visit Tripler General Hospital in Hono- 
lulu. I was very much impressed with the operation there. Do you 
have any problems in this joint use of the hospitals ? 

General Hays. Actually, there are no hospitals operated jointly. 
One of the three services operates each of the hospitals. 

Mr. Ritzy. You do have the various Medical Corps there? 

General Hays. We do have, in several hospitals, what we call joint 
staffing. That has not worked out too satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rirxy. Why, General ? 

General Hays. Mainly because of the administrative difficulties of 
assigning people. In other words, to get a replacement for an officer 
at Tripler, it means that my Personnel Office has to coordinate with 
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the Navy and Air Force Surgeons General to determine which one is 
going to get the best man out there. _ 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not do that ordinarily ? 

General Hays. Actually, we find it better to have single staffing, 
but joint utilization. In other words, we take care of all of the peo- 
ple, but it is a little more simple for us to run our hospitals and to 
take care of the Navy and the Air Force patients, but staff it with our 
people. For instance, in Alaska, the Air Force has two hospitals 
there. They staff those hospitals completely. We do not have a joint 
staff, but they take care of Army personnel in Alaska. We have no 
hospital in Alaska. 

Mr. Rirey. You think it is better, then, for one service to operate 
the hospital and take care of the needs of the other services in that 
area ¢ 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There would be no hardship in that case, would there. 

General Hays. It evens up pretty much in the long run. Actually, 
we take care of just about as much Navy work as they take care of for 
us. Inthe case of Air Force, we do more work for the Air Force than 
the Air Force does for us. 

Mr. Ritexy. Is there any reimbursement there, or do you just absorb 
the cost ? 

General Hays. Mr. Fogelberg could give us the details on the reim- 
bursement. 

Mr. Focrtserc. Any patients of the other services which go into our 
hospitals, the other services reimburse us for that. That is part of the 
$87 million figure that we reflect here in the budget estimate. Like- 
wise, we do the same with them. When we put our patients in their 
hospitals, we have to pay them for the care. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritxy. On page 8 of your statement, General, under section 5, 
“Physical examinations of National Guard personnel pursuant to the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952,” would you explain the increase of 
$526,000 and the statement : 

It has been determined that the cost of these examinations are a proper charge 
to the medical-care program. 

Who made this determination and what was the basis for it? 

Mr. Foceperc. It was made by the Department of the Army, and 
it was based on the law. Under the appropriation structure, we are 
responsible for the care of all civilian components of the Army; that 
is, the Army Reserve, ROTC, and National Guard. There has been 
considerable delay in getting the financing underway for the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1952, and it is not until fiscal year 1958 that the require- 
ment of funds for these examinations are shifted from the States to 
the medical activities program of the Army. 


PROCUREMENT OF AMBULANCES 


Mr. Rirey. I note that you have 48 ambulances set up here, for 
which funds were provided in the 1957 bill. Have they actually been 
purchased ? 


91288—-57——_54 
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Colonel Fenton. The 48 have, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. You ask for 89 in this budget. Will that be substan- 
tially able to fulfill your requirements, or do you still have to get some 
more in 1959? 

Colonel Fenton, We will have to get some more in 1959. We actu- 
ally have 186 which will become 8 years or more old. 

Mr. Focerpere. 306. 

Colonel Fenron. We are trying to take care of 48 in this budget, 
and that makes the 89. 

Mr. Rirxy. I thought you were asking for 89 in 1958? 

Mr. Focretserc. We are procuring 48 Metropolitan-type ambulances 
in this fiscal year 1957, and we are procuring an additional 89 ambu- 
lances in fiscal year 1958. We will have to procure some more in fiscal 
vear 1959. 

Mr. Rirzry. How many ambulances does the Army have altogether ? 
Could you give us that figure ? 

Mr. Focrerserc. Our total requirement for Metropolitan ambu- 
lances is 289. Our total assets at the present time, including these 
wornout ambulances, is 368. 

Mr. Ritey. Your total census is how much ? 

Mr. Focetrera. 368. That would indicate an excess of 79. Of the 
368, 120 of them are obsolete ambulances. 

Mr. Rivey. They are not in use? 

Mr. Focerperc. They are in use; yes, sir. They are being used 
but they are worn out. They have passed their life expectancy. The 
89 we are asking for in 1958 are to replace some of the 186 ambulances 
put in service in 1951 which we have on hand. By the time we get 
those replaced in 1958, they will be approximately 8 years old. Some 
portion of the balance will have to be procured in 1959, if we do not 
want to run ambulances beyond 8 years of age. 

Mr. Rirey. These are all replacements then ? 

Mr. Focerzerc. That is right, sir. 


RETIREMENT CRITERIA FOR AMBULANCES 


Mr. Rurxy. If an ambulance is in good running condition, T do not 
see why you need to retire it. 

General Hays. It costs about $600 a year to run these old ambu- 
lances. Actually, what happens is that a hospital has several ambu- 
lances of varying ages and when they go out on a run they take the 
new one or the one that is in good shape rather than the old, beat-up 
thing that is liable to break down. These older ambulances do not 
get too much mileage put on them because they are not used unless 
they have to be. 

Mr. Rirry. So they are, in effect, in semidisuse ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. Because you only use them when you have to? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Is it your experience that these ambulances wear out 
in 8 years, or do you also take into consideration other criteria, like 
the number of miles that they have traveled and so on? 

General Hays. It is the condition that the ambulance is in, of 
course. An ambulance, a brandnew ambulance, may get in a wreck 
and not be worth repairing. 
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Mr. Rirey. If it does not have a good driver, it might wear out in 
4 years instead of 8 and it might last 10 if treated ‘carefully. 

General Hays. We make it a practice in the Army not to use sirens 
and not to exceed speed limits. Any time saved there, we feel, in 
the care of a patient, is more likely to be offset by increased accident 
hazards. It is only very rarely, in extreme emergencies, that we do 
any speeding. 

General Van Waconer. May I add something? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

General Van Waconer. The 8-year figure is a target. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to have that explained a little better. 
When you get 8 years on them, do you just retire them? That does 
not satisfy my curiosity. 

General Van Waconer. The 8 years has been determined to be the 
average economical life of ambulances. Like other vehicles, they are 
not necessarily retired at that time. We do not replace ambulances 
or any other type of vehicle, purely because it arrives at a certain 
age. For example, if the vehicle is in such condition that it is un- 
economical to repair or if the models are changed and costs are 
increased because of maintaining the dual spare part line or other 
considerations of that nature the vehicle would be replaced. Experi- 
ence indicates in the case of ambulances that 8 years is the period 
that normally would cover the useful life of an ambulance. The 
point I want to make is that it is not an arbitrary period of time 
in the case of ambulances any more than it is for cargo vehicles or 
other type vehicles. 

General Lawron. I think that Mr. Fogelberg brought out the fact 
that all of these ambulances are 8 years old or more, and they are 
not all being replaced. You will still have a number stretching over 
that period. The worst ones, the ones that cost the most for main- 
tenance, are being replaced. 

Mr. Rinery. When you buy a new ambulance, do you buy a com- 
plete ambulance or could you shift the bodies to the new chassis? 

Colonel Fenton. The complete ambulances are bought, Mr. Riley. 
Usually the chassis are obtained and then a body company or a truck 
company makes the body. That comes in one unit. 

Mr. Rirey. It is not feasible to transfer the bodies? 

Colonel Fenton. No, sir; because they usually go bad as much as 
the other part. 


REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD OF ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Ritery. General, What is the significance in the reduction of 
the workload of the Armed Forces examining stations ? 

General Hays. Mr. Fogelberg? 

Mr. Focreinerc. As you know, Mr. Riley, there is a peak every ether 
year in the input into the Army. During fiscal year 1956, for example, 
it was a low year at which time the number of gains taken in through 
the Armed Forces examining stations were approximately 217,000. 

Fiscal year 1597 is a peak year. During this year we will take in 
approximately 349,000 Army gains. During fiscal year 1958 with the 
Army remaining at about the same strength, we hit the low period 
again. During that year we will take in approximately 265,000 gains. 
That is why we generate that savings in 1958, compared with "1957. 
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DECREASE IN NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS 


Mr. Ritey. General, I am very much impressed with your state- 
ments on page 2 where you tell us that the number of admissions, as I 
understand it, to the hospitals have decreased from 25.4 per thousand 
troops per day per calendar year 1951 to 12.8 per thousand in 1956. 
I think thats hows a very fine and efficient operation on the part of 
the Medical Corps. I want to congratulate you in your capacity. 

General Hays. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. Mr. Flood? 


NURSES 


Mr. Foon. I want to talk for a moment about that part of your 
statement, General, which I believe is on page 8 and deals with nurses 
generally. What I want to know is this: You know that we have been 
making quite a to-do around here the last 5 or 6 years, or since the 
end of the Korean war, on this question of the new look in the Army 
and the need for technicians and especially the Air Force people who 
are talking about that. The research and development people are 
talking about it, too. We cannot get technicians. We can get people 
but then private industry grabs them. 

General Hays. I would say that in this case it is usually the men 
who grab them from private industry. 

Mr. Fioop, Then the Cordiner Committee has now filed a report—a 
week or so ago—where everybody is talking about the necessity for a 
new type of pay scale to be paid by skills rather than grades from 
certain categories on up in order to keep ground crews operating in 
the Air Force and the research and development men in the guided- 
missiles area in the Army and so on. 

I agree with all of this entire program and all of this talk that it 
has to be done somehow or other, but if we are going to have all of 
this attention paid now to electronic technicians and guided-missile 
technicians who look down the throats of Nikes or Jupiters, what 
about this problem of Army nurses and your people? Certainly the 
human body is just about as delicate and complicated a mechanism as 
Thor or Jupiter that Jim Gavin and his crowd are fooling around 
with. He may have trouble with the Nike but you have certainly a 
very complicated mechanism to deal with, too. 

Are they including your people in these technical pay scales, or is 
this just for the shooting boys, these others ? 

General Hays. These nurses are all commissioned. 

Mr. Fioop. I know they are. 

General Hays. As I mentioned yesterday. this is a matter which is 
in a bill before the Congress and which has been passed by the House. 
Senate hearings have not been set yet. 

Mr. Froop. Passed by the House? When? 

General Hays. Within the last 45 days. 

Mr. Froop. In the last couple of weeks, out of the Armed Services 
Committee ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not know where it is in the Senate; do you? 

General Hays. No, sir; we have not had the word yet as to when 
hearings will be held. 

Mr. Froop. Are you expecting any trouble with it? 
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General Hays. We had no trouble with the House. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert at this point in the record a synopsis of 
the bill referring to this nurses’ problem ¢ 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The purpose of this legislation is to provide increased career opportunities for 
Regular service for nurses and medical specialists of the Army. (Air Force and 
Navy are included.) It would achieve this end primarily by increasing from 
captain to major the permanent grade which the average nurse or medical 
specialist could expect to attain during the course of a full military 
eareer. It would increase the number of officers authorized to serve as lieuten- 
ant colonels from 33 to 107 Army Nurse Corps, and 0 to 20 for Army Medical 
Specialist Corps, and would establish the permanent grade of colonel. Five 
colonels would be authorized for Army Nurse Corps, one colonel for Army Medi- 
cal Specialist Corps. 

Promotion: By selection.— 

1. To all grades, major and below, on a fully qualified basis. 

”. To lieutenant agp. and colonel on a best qualified basis. 

5. ao captain after 7 years’ service. 

To major after 14 years’ service. 

Consideration for lieutenant colonel after 21 years’ service. 

Consideration for colonel after 1 year in permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Retirement.— 

1. Voluntary after 20 years or more of active service. 

2. Mandatory, age 60 (Officer Personnel Act, 1947). 

For first lieutenant, captain, major failure of selection for promotion (2 
passovers) mandatorily retired. 

Majors not selected for permanent lieutenant colonel mandatorily retired 
at 25 vears’ service. 

Lieutenant colonels not selected for permanent colonel mandatorily retired 
at 28 years’ service. 

Permanent colonels retired at 30 years’ service or 5 years in grade which- 
ever is later. 

At present the strength of the Regular Army Nurse Corps is determined on the 
basis of 6 per 1,000 authorized Regular Army strength and the strength of the 
Army medical Specialist Corps is determined on a basis of 0.9 per 1,000 Regular 
Army strength. Under the proposed legislation, the strength of the Regular 
Few Nurse Corps is fixed at 2,500 and the Regular Army Medical Specialist 

Corps is fixed at 350. The determination of the size of the two corps was estab- 
lished to set a firm figure for determining grades and have a sound basis for 
mobilization. 

Cost data.—No additional cost will result from the increased promotions. In- 
creased numbers in any grade resulting from permanent promotions in the Regu- 
lar Army will be absorbed within the distribution of field grade officers estab- 
lished for the Army and controlled by the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. 

Added costs are based on retired pay. These added costs start in fiscal year 
1959 at $140,575 and will increase to $715,564 in fiscal year 1962, at which time the 
additional cost will level off. Mandatory retirement provisions will open promo- 
tional opportunities for young nurses, rather than a system that permits reten- 
tion beyond 30 years’ service or until age 60 when retirement is mandatory. 


Mr. Froop. I do not want the Medical Corps to get lost in these pay 
increases, just because of the analogy I made between technicians and 
the delicate instruments with which ¢ they are dealing. There is nothing 
at Redstone which has a more complicated mechanism than you have 
to handle. 

DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


What are the chief problems that you are finding on this whole busi- 
ness of aid to dependents? What are the chief ‘problems even in 4 
months? Have you had time to isolate any major problems with civil- 
ian hospitals, with medical associations, national, State, or local or 
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county medical associations? These are very difficult groups that you 
get into on medical staffs in the hospitals that we have heard about for 
many, many years. These cabals and cliques have presented some very 
bad problems that we have heard about in hospital staffs and hospital 
administration generally. If all of those things are true and have been 
true, then how are you bumping into them with this new dependency 
program as it is spreading out / 

General Hays. I would say, as you have indicated, in the very short 
time that we have had experience with this law, it makes it very diffi- 
cult to draw any meaningful conclusions at this time. I would like 
to say that I think the program is off to a very good start, but we have 
not as yet run into as many troubles as we thought we would. 

General Robinson, who was br ought in to us in September, Octo- 
ber—I forget w hich—from San Francisco as the head of the civilian 
side of this program, is here this morning and he has been living with 
this for 6 months. T would like to have him answer your question. 

Mr. Fioop. With all of those decorations, you are obviously a career 
soldier. How long have you been in this business ? 

General Rosrnson. Since September. 

Mr. Fioop. Inthe Army? 

General Roprnson. 29 years. 

Mr. Froop. You did not collect all of that in September unless vou 
were ina poker game. You area medical officer ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What school are you from? 

General Rorrnson. Washington University in St. Louis. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been with us for the last 29 years ? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. How long have you been in the administrative end of 
the shop? 

General Rorinson. I suppose for at least 22 or 23 years. 

Mr. Froop. What were you doing in San Francisco? 

General Ropinson. Commanding Letterman Army Hospital. 

Mr. Frioop. So you did work on ‘this thing when we were wet nurs- 
ing it through the House in the last couple of years ? 

General Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You did not catch up with it until it was law ? 

General Roprnson. Until the directive was written. 

Mr. Frioop. You did work on the directive committee ? 

General Ropnrnson. No; I did not. 

Mr. Frioop. Were you consulted by the directive people when they 
were giving birth to this directive ? 

General Rontnson. No, sir. 

Mr. F oop. You did not get it until it was given to you cold and 
somebody said, “Go on from here, in addition to your other duties” ? 

General Roprxson. That is virtually so. 

Mr. Froop. That always happens. I take for granted that you are 
just as aware as I am—and you realize that what I sav is largely for 





the purpose of emphasis—but from what I have heard in the last day 
or so, there is no doubt in the world to me that you have got a bear by 
the tail, mon General, and you are on the ground floor and so are we. 
If I ever saw a potential Frankenstein looming up on the horizon, this 
ean be it. It is one of the best programs of this kind that I ever saw in 
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the Government, let alone in the Department of Defense, and whether 
or not this is going to work out the way you and I and Congress in- 
tended and hoped “and prayed it would, these are the months ahead 
now—maybe this next year—when this is going to make or break this 
program. You and I know fully well that all kinds of social-service 
programs like this mean that you are going to have the traditional 
statistical small percentage of chiselers, fakes, phonies, and grafters 
and fakers. You cannot do anything about it and I cannot either; 
that is the human element. 

The long-haired flat-heeled social psychology people tell me that is 
the way it is. That is, whether it is public assistance generally, or 
whatever it is, any time you enter one of these do-good programs, you 
have that pr oblem. I gather that for the few statistics that you have 
been able to collect in 4 months, that has been at a surprising minimum 
so far? 

General Roptnson. Difficulties? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Ropryson. We have a world of difficulties with the pro- 
gram; just worlds of them. They are just almost innumerable. 

Mr. Froop. Let me put out a warning now. When you come back 
to us one year from now on this program, we are going to demand and 
insist upon a full-dress presentation with your analyses and comments 
on every conceivable facet of this new program. I am sure you antici- 
pate and expect that, but I do not want to disappoint you and let you 
think that we are not going to look at this one. 

General Rosrnson. I anticipate it. 

Mr. Fioop. You never had a patient that is going to get the going 
over that we are going to give you on this baby. There should have 
been more prenatal work on this, but we did not get around to this. 
It was then in the throes. You are not quite ready for much of an 
X-ray yet, but you have to get it next year. That will be our duty 
and you expect it. 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 


CARE IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Froop. I am alarmed at the casual way in which you medical 
officers apparently are prepared to construe the provisions of the law. 
I was astounded yesterday to find out that, in your judgment, the law 
provides, and you point to the act as your authority, that, regardless 
of where they are located, dependents otherwise qualified for service 
under the act may go to a civilian hospital, regardless of whether there 
isan Army hospital across the street. I do not believe anybody in Con- 
gress, except a corporal’s guard maybe, and T doubt that, understands 
that this morning. I certainly did not. I believe that you got it in 
my conversations with Mr. Ford here. We are startled by that. I 
have had conversations in my district office with maybe a dozen people 
since this became law, who came to me about this problem. Three 
actual female dependents—the others were relatives of varying de- 
gree—came to see me about this. I have no large troop concentrations 
inmy area. I have a small selection of installations of one kind or an- 
other. However, they had no idea that what you said is the law and I 
did not either. The reason they came to me is that they said, “What 
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do we do? There are no Army hospitals here. How, under this law, 
can we get into your local hospitals?” 


DEPENDENT HUSBANDS 


I presume that we got them straightened out all right. Then, when 
Mr. Miller of Maryland raised the question of male dependents, the 
husbands of your defense uniformed personnel, you reached out into 
left field someplace with dark glasses on and came up with an analogy 
that you use another department. As a lawyer, that sort of thing 
sppatts me as to what is going to be a problem in the years ahead, your 
approach to that. You have to do better than that. You have to have 
some of the law boys, who may only confuse you more, give you an out. 
You have to get civilian General Counsel of the Army or you have to 
get JAG people to help ; you. You must get on this thing. You can- 
not—as you and the Surgeon General sat here yesterday and decided 
off the euff—if and when that problem arises, my guess is that we will 
do it this way. You cannot run this railroad on a brandnew program 
that is getting its start that casually. You will get into an awful lot 
of trouble that way. There is nothing wrong with the provision of 
your male dependents of female uniformed personnel. They have as 
much right to help as do female personnel, or female dependents, under 
our modern defense system. Obviously the standards must be different. 
The dual standards will even follow you into this. I am not prepared 
to say what your yardstick would be, and I am satisfied you are not. 

General Rogrnson. Would you like for me to talk on that point? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Roprnson. A regulation has already been written on the 
subject. 

Mr. Froop. Written by whom? Who writes the regulations to 
which you refer? That is, dealing with this particular law? 

General Rogrnson. This is an “Army regulation, and it is prepared 
by the Army staff. This outlines very carefully this point, and it 
says 

Mr. Froop. This outlines carefully, you say? This regulation that 
you have in your hand is 4 or 5 pages, and it deals with what subject? 

General Rogrnson. Eligibility and identification for dependents’ 
medical care. 

Mr. Froop. Suppose you insert that at this point in the record. 

General Rostnson, I will be glad todoso. Actually, it provides that 
the Finance Center, United States Army, has the ‘responsibility of 
determining whether or not these husbands are actually dependent, 
and it gives six steps here on that. 

(The regulation referred to follows:) 





ARMY REGULATIONS | DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 600-40 j WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 5 November 1956 
PERSONNEL—GENERAL 


ELIGIBILITY AND IDENTIFICATION FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


Effective 7 December 1956 
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1. General. These regulations outline the responsibilities of commanders and 
prescribe procedures for determining eligibility and providing means of identifi- 
eation necessary for dependents to obtain medical care under the provisions of 
“The Dependents’ Medical Care Act” (PL 569, 84th Cong.). They are to be used 
in conjunction with AR 40-121 and AR 40-122. 

2. Definitions. For the purpose of these regulations, the following definitions 
apply: 

a. Uniformed services means the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, the Commissioned Corps of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service. 

b. Member of a uniformed service means a person appointed, enlisted, inducted 
or called, ordered or conscripted in a uniformed service who is serving on active 
duty or active duty for training pursuant to a call or order that does not specify 
a period of 30 days or less. 

c. Retired member of a uniformed service means a member or former member of 
a uniformed service who is entitled to retired, retirement, or retainer or equiv- 
alent pay as a result of service in a uniformed service, other than those entitled 
to retired or retirement pay under title 10, United States Code, Sections 1331-1337 
(formerly Title III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948), who have completed less than 8 years of active duty 
exclusive of active duty for training. 

d. Dependent means any person who bears to a member or retired member of 
a uniformed service, or to a person who died while a member or retired member 
of a uniformed service, any of the following relationships: 

(1) The lawful wife. 

(2) The unremarried widow. 

(3) The lawful husband, if he is in fact dependent on the member or re- 
tired member for over one-half of his support. 

(4) The unremarried widower, if he was in fact dependent upon the mem- 
ber or retired member at the time of her death for over one-half of his sup- 
port because of a mental or physical incapacity. 

(5) An unmarried legitimate child (including an adopted child or step- 
child), if such child has not passed his 21st birthday. 

(6) A parent or parent-in-law, if the said parent or parent-in-law is, or 
was at the time of the member’s or retired member’s death, in fact dependent 
on the said member or retired member for over one-half of his support and 
is, or was at the time of the member’s or retired member’s death, actually 
residing in the household of the said member or retired member: or— 

(7) An unmarried legitimate child (including an adopted child or step- 
child) who—— 

(a) Has passed his 21st birthday, if the child is incapable of self- 
support because of a mental or physical incapacity that existed prior 
to his reaching the age of 21 and is, or was at the time of the member’s 
or retired member’s death, in fact dependent on him for over one-half 
of his support, or— 

(6) Has not passed his 23d birthday and is enrolled in a full-time 
course of study in an institution of higher learning as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense or Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and is, or was at the time of the member’s or the retired member’s 
death, in fact dependent on him for over one-half of his support. The 
institutions which are approved as accredited are those currently listed 
by the regional accrediting asociations or national professional asso- 
ciation by the U. 8S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The current reference list is “Education Directory 
1955-56, Part 3, Higher Education,” for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. For 
determination as to accreditation of a foreign institution of higher learn- 
ing, a statement may be obtained by the member from the Office of Edan- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

e. Sponsor means a member or retired member of a uniformed service, whether 
living or deceased. 

f. Medical facility means a physician or surgeon, dispensary, clinic, hospital, 
or similar facility, either civilian or uniformed service. 

3. Individuals eligible for medical care. a. Any dependent as defined in para- 
graph 2d is eligible for the medical care authorized in AR 40-121 in medical fa- 
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cilities of the uniformed services subject to the availability of space and 
facilities and the capabilities of the professional staff. . 

b. The following dependents of members of the uniformed services are eligible 
for medical care as authorized in AR 40-121 in civilian hospitals and from civilian 
physicians and surgeons : 


(1) Lawful wives. 
(2) Dependent lawful husbands. 
(3) Children who are dependents as defined in paragraph 2d(5) and (7). 


4, Identification for medical care. Eligible dependents are required to present 
the following evidence of identity at time of applying for treatment. 

a. From 7 December 1956 through 30 June 1957, DD Form 1173, DD Form 
720, or DA Form 999 will be acceptable. In the event the dependent does not 
have any of these forms prior to 1 July 1957, the medical facility may accept 
personal identification as has been required previously, with such immediate 
modification of procedures as are required to permit all eligible dependents 
access to Department of Army medical facilities, subject to such corroborative 
evidence as may be required to establish the dependent relationship to the sponsor. 

b. Effective 1 July 1957, only DD Form 1178 will be acceptable in routine cases. 
In cases of emergency the medical facility may waive the requirement for Form 
1173 and accept personal identification. 

5. Issue and control of forms. a. Types of forms. 

(1) DD Form 1171 (Application for Dependents Authorization for Medical 
Care Card by Active Duty or Retired Member ). 

(2) DD Form 1172 (Application for Dependents Authorization for Med- 
ical Care Card). 

(3) DD Form 11738 (Dependents Authorization for Medical Care). 

b. Issuing authorities for DD Form 1178. 

(1) Installation commanders, 

(2) Commanders of class II activities under the command of a staff 
agency of the Department of the Army. 

(3) Chiefs of military districts. 

(5) Commanders of major commands (Commanding General, Military 
District of Washington for Army members of Headquartres, Department of 
the Army, and members of his command). 

ce. DD Form 1173 will be issued upon— 

(1) Initial implementation of the medical care program. 

(2) Entry on active duty or active duty for training for a period in excess 
of 30 days. 

(3) Reenlistment. 

(4) Change in dependency status from that indicated on current author- 
ization card. 

(5) Evidence of loss. 

(6) Retirement or death of sponsor. 

a, Submission of application for DD form 1178 (Only one copy of application 
form is required). 

(1) Dependents of active service member. The member will submit an 
application on DD Form 1171 through his personnel officer who will verify 
the complete coverage of all eligible dependents of record and will enter 
the expiration date in item 6. If the dependent does not reside with the 
sponsor, the completed application will be forwarded without delay to the 
principal dependent to present to the nearest military installation in person 
or by mail. In the event a service member declines to authenticate an appli- 
eation for a dependent of record, or for an unrecorded dependent who re- 
quests medical care authorization, the installation commander will secure 
a determination as to the eligibility of the dependent in question, and if 
determined to be eligible, authenticate the application with appropriate refer- 
ence under Item 11 to the basis of his action. 

(2) By retired member. Submit completed DD Form 1171 to nearest 
Army installation. Identity of the sponsor may be established by DD Form 
2A or 2A—Res and copy of retirement orders or other proof of retirement 
such as listing in the Official Army Register. Verification of length of active 
service of a member retired under title 10, U. S. C. 1331 (formerly Title 
III, PL 810, 80th Cong., Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948), may be secured from The Adjutant General, 
Department of Army, Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGPF, in those cases 
where the retired member cannot produce adequate evidence of the required 
active duty. 
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(3) By dependent of deceased or incompetent active or retired Army 
member (including members of the Army Air Corps who died prior to 
September 1947), or by an agent acting in behalf of dependent where depend- 
ent is incompetent or a minor child. Submit completed DD Form 1172 to 
nearest Army installation. Proof of identity of the sponsor may be estab- 
lished by copy of report of death and/or proof of retirement and evidence 
of relationship to the sponsor such as marriage certificate, birth certificate 
in case of children), or other satisfactory evidence of relationship to the 
sponsor acceptable to the issuing authority. In case of agents, documentary 
or other evidence satisfactory to the issuing authority that the agent is au- 
thorized to act for the dependents must be submitted. Authority of an agent 
to act for a dependent will be referenced in Item 11 on the application. 
Dependent or authorized agent may obtain a copy of report of death, and 
proof of retirement of deceased retired personnel from the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Army Records Center, 9700 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 14, Missouri. 
Proof of retirement of living retired personnel may be obtained from The 
Adjutant General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: 
AGPF. 

(4) Replacement of lost DD Forms 1173. Whenever a Form 1173 is lost, 
a new application on DD Form 1171 or 1172, as applicable, will be submitted. 
Circumstances surrounding the loss, including date, action taken to effect 
recovery, card number, place of issue and date, will be reported in item 11 
of the applicable form. If submitted by mail, a notarized statement of the 
circumstances should be attached, or included in item 11 of the application. 
Those applying in person will submit a statement acceptable to the issuing 
authority. 

(5) Return of supporting documents, Documents presented by sponsors 
or dependents to support applications for DD Form 1173 will normally be 
returned to the owner if requested, after they have served their purpose. A 
notation will be made on the application (DD Forms 1171 or 1172) as to the 
disposition of any documentation used to support the application. 


Verification of eligibility. 

(1) The eligibility of a dependent of an active service member who sub- 
mits an application (DD Form 1171) for coverage of such dependents will 
be verified from his personnel records. The completeness of coverage of all 
eligible dependents of record will be verified at the same time (see d (1) 
above). Determinations of dependency will be made as indicated in f below. 

(2) The eligibility of a dependent of a retired member, or of a deceased 
or incompetent member or retired member, will be verified from the identifica- 
tion of the dependent as the person bearing the relationship claimed, and 
from the evidence submitted as to the sponsor’s status. 

(3) The eligibility of the dependent for civilian medical care will be de- 
termined from the relationship to the sponsor and from the statement of the 
personnel officer on the application as to the date of normal separation and 
the coverage of all eligible dependents as required by d (1) above. 


Determinations of dependency. 

(1) Determinations of dependency concerning wife or widow, unmarried 
legitimate children under 21 years of age, or child under 21 years of age 
living with former wife divorced will be made by the authority issuing Form 
1173. Determinations of dependency concerning adopted children under 21 
years of age, when there are properly certified court adoption papers, or 
stepchildren under 21 years of age, may also be made by the issuing authority. 

(2) Where the case involves an adopted child for whom there are no 
properly certified court adoption papers, a common law wife, a divorce 
cranted by Mexico or other foreign country, or other doubtful case involving 
wife or child, the case will be submitted to the Commanding General, Finance 
Center, U. 8. Army, Indianapolis 49, Indiana. 

(3) Determinations of dependency of parents and parents-in-law will be 
made by the Commanding General, Finance Center, U. 8S. Army, Indianapolis 
49, Indiana. 

(4) Dependency of a husband or widower of a female member for the pur- 
pose of entitlement to medical care will be determined by the Commanding 
General, Finance Center, U. S. Army, Indianapolis 49, Indiana. 

(5) Dependency of an unmarried legitimate child (including adopted or 
stepchild) over 21 years of age who is incapable of self-support because of 
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being mentally defective or physically incapacitated for the purpose of medi- 
cal care, or cases involving unmarried legitimate children (including adopted 
or stepchild) under 23 years of age who are enrolled in a full-time course of 
study in an institution of higher learning, will be determined by the Com- 
manding General, Finance Center, U. 8S. Army, Indianapolis 49, Indiana. 

(6) Cases submitted to the Finance Center, U, S. Army, for determination 
will include all pertinent facts and supporting papers, and so much of the 
following as may be applicable: 

(a) A statement as to whether or not the dependent in question 
was claimed as an exemption on the last submitted income tax return, 
the Internal Revenue District to which the return was submitted, or 
if not so claimed, the reasons therefor. 

(bd) Whether or not the dependent is occupying Government quarters 
or housing facilities, and if so, for what periods. 

(c) The reasonable total market value of all income-producing prop- 
erty (including real estate, cash on hand and in the bank, securities, 
annuities, etc.) owned by the dependent parent. 

(d@) The actual personal living expenses and the total income (in- 
cluding wages, compensation, pensions, annuities, alimony, retirement 
benefits, contributions, etc.) of the dependent parent. 

(e) The total contributions (including all cash and the reasonable 
value of all items such as quarters and subsistence furnished) made by 
the serviceman toward support of the dependent parents involved. 

(f) In all cases where claim is based on the mental or physical in- 
capacity of a child over 21, a statement from a duly licensed physician 
or medical officer will be submitted, indicating that the child is mentally 
or physically incapacitated and as a result incapable of self-support, 
and the period of such incapacity. 

Where any of the above information has previously been furnished to the 
Finance Center, U. S. Army, in connection with a claim for quarters or other 
allowances, references to the date and place of submission may be made in 
item 11 of DD Form 1171 or 1172 in lieu of furnishing additional statements. 

(7) Forwarding of determination cases to the Commanding General, 
Finance Center, will not be permitted to delay the issuance of DD Forms 1178 
to cover other dependents in the same family whose eligibility has heen 
verified and determined. 

. Preparation of DD Form 11738 will include the following: 

(1) One card will be prepared for each family group of eligible depend- 
ents. However, in those instances in which this requirement will result in 
hardship, as determined by the issuing authority, duplicate cards may be 
issued upon proper justification stated in the application. A separate ap- 
plication will be submitted for each separate card, and the serial number 
of both cards cross-indexed on the applications. 

(2) To preclude additions to the card the words NO OTHER will he 
entered in item 1, and a horizontal line will be drawn from item 1 through 
item 4 in the spaces immediately below the last name included at the time 
of issue. 

(3) The expiration date will be 2 years from date of issue except where 
the status will change prior to 2 years because of discharge, relief from 
active duty, or retirement of the sponsor, or expiration of eligibility of a 
minor dependent due to attainment of his majority or other predetermined 
date of expiration of eligibility of any of the dependents named thereon. 

(4) No Form 1173 on which any alterations, erasures, or strikeovers 
have been made will be issued. No additions or deletions will be made to 
change the list of eligible dependents in item 1. When a change is required 
a new card will be issued. 

(5) Item 14 will be left blank. 

. Delivery of authenticated DD Form 1178. Delivery of the authenticated 


Form 1173 will be effected as follows: 


(1) To dependents residing irith active service sponsor. Delivery will 
be made to the sponsor or to a unit representative acting for the sponsor, 
who will be required to receipt therefor on the application form. 

(2) To dependents not residing with active service sponsor. Delivery 
will be made in person or by certified mail, return receipt requested, delivery 
restricted to addressee. 
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(3) Zo dependents of retired, deceased, or incompetent sponsors, or to 
agents. Delivery will be made direct to a retired sponsor or to a prime 
dependent, guardian, or agent, who will receipt therefor on the application 
form; or by certified mail, return receipt requested, delivery restricted to 
addressee, to a prime dependent, guardian, or agent. 

(4) Advice to dependents. Form 1173 will be accompanied by an advisory 
notice to the recipient stating the general limitations on its use, and calling 
attention to the expiration date and reissue requirements, and for spouses 
and children of active service members, the conditions under which entitle- 
ment to medical care in civilian medical facilities is terminated. Depend- 
ents will be advised to record the number of the authorization, the place 
of issue, and the date of issue and of expiration for reference in the event 
of loss or mutilation of the authorization. 

i. Reissue of DD Form 1173. Reissue of Form 1173 will be effected by the 
same procedures as for initial issue. Application will be made on DD Form 
1171 or DD Form 1172, as appropriate. Redocumentation as required in d above 
will not be required unless application for reissue is made to an installation 
other than that one which issued the previous authorization. 

(1) Eapiration. Applications may be submitted in advance of the expira- 
tion date of the current authorization. Reissue will be effected at a date so 
as to reasonably insure receipt by the dependent on or prior to the expiration 
of the current authorization. 

(2) Loss, destruction, or mutilation. Applications for replacement of 
lost, destroyed, or mutilated unexpired Form 1173’s will be accompanied by 
a statement of the circumstances of the loss or destruction ase required by d 
(4) above or submission of the mutilated card. A note of the loss of a 
Form 1173 having an appreciable period to run before the expiration date 
will be filed with the record of its issue, or forwarded to the installation of 
issue for filing there. 

(3) Cross-referencing. Application forms will show in item 11 the serial 
number of the Form 1173 being replaced, unless the applicant is unable to 
furnish that information. Application forms from which documentation 
is transferred to reissue applications will be cross-referenced to show the 
serial number to which the documentation was transferred. 

j. Bapiration of eligibility. 

(1) Surrender of DD Form 1178. Form 1173 (to include any duplicates 
issued under g (1) above) will be surrendered to an issuing authority or at 
a transfer activity (or to other separation authority )— 

(a) When a new card is issued, except to replace loss. 

(b) Upon expiration date. 

(c) When one or more of the listed dependents become ineligible or 
when additional dependents become eligible. 

(d) Upon retirement. 

(e) Upon release from active duty, or discharge, resignation, or other 
separation from the military services of the member. 

(f) Upon death of a member. 

(g) Upon call of the issuing authority. 

(2) Early termination of eligibility for medical care. 

(a) When circumstances arise or conditions change so as to terminate 
prior to the expiration date of the Form 1173, the eligibility of a 
dependent for medical care, or the entitlement of a spouse or child to 
civilian medical care, the sponsor and/or the prime dependent (or 
guardian or agent, as appropriate) will be notified of the effective date 
of such termination and required to surrender Form 1173 at the appro- 
priate time. Inquiry will be made to ascertain whether dependents are 
receiving such care. Inquiry and reports will be as provided in AR 
40-121. 

(b) Upon early termination of eligibility for medical care for depend- 
ents not accompanying an active service sponsor, and dependents of 
retired, deceased, or incompetent sponsors, a letter notifying the prime 
dependent (or the guardian or agent) of the effective date of the termina- 
tion will be transmitted by certified mail, return receipt requested, 
delivery restricted to addressee. That letter will request the surrender 
of the current Form 1173 immediately upon termination of eligibility. If 
entitlement to civilian medical care is terminated by death, or by retire- 
ment for incompetency of the active service sponsor, the notification to 
the dependents will be accompanied also by appropriate application 
forms with direction for accomplishment and submission. Such action 
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will be taken expeditiously to insure continuation of coverage for the 
dependents. 

(3) Upon separation from the service. In the event a member of the 
military service at the time of separation from the service (including retire- 
ment) cannot surrender Form 1173 on date of separation, the number will be 
required to submit a statement of circumstances (for filing in the Field 201 
file section of DA Form 201 (Personnel Records Jacket) as a permanent 
document) and stating that he (she) is aware that 

(a) Dependents of members who are released from active duty are 
no longer eligible for medical care at military or civilian facilities at 
Government expense, and that should Form 1173 be located it will be 
returned by mail to The Adjutant General, Department of The Army, 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGPF. 

(b) Dependents of retired members are eligible for medical care at 
military facilities of the uniformed services only and that should Form 
1173 be located it will be returned by mail to The Adjutant General as 
indicated in (a) above. 

k. Accountability of DD Forms 1173. 

(1) Accountability will be in accordance with AR 310-1. 

(2) DD Forms 1171 or 1172 will be used for all cards issued or spoiled. 
Issuing authorities as defined herein will maintain as a record of the dis- 
position of each Form 1173, a Form 1171 or 117 





72 filed in numerical sequence 
by serial number of the card. Each Form 1171 or 1172 will indicate in item 
11 the disposition of Form 1173 (‘Mailed to sponsor, dependent, or survivor” ; 
“delivered to sponsor, dependent, survivor’; “delivered to unit for distribu- 
tion”; “spoiled and destroyed”, etc.). Certified mail “return receipts” when 
obtained will be attached to the appropriate Form 1171 or 1172. 

l. Supply of forms. Forms will be requisitioned through normal publications 
supply channels. Only isuing authorities are authorized to requisition Form 
1173. 

6. Disposition of forms and records. a. Spoiled and surrendered Forms 1173 
will be destroyed by burning or other destruction method after a record is made 
of the serial number of the card and the name of the miltary sponsor. Destruc- 
tion records will include the signature of a witnessing officer and the date and 
place of destruction. 

b. Forms 1171 and 1172 and destruction records for Forms 1173 will be re- 
tained by issuing authorities or at transfer activities to permit future audits. 

[AG 701 (5 Sep 56) AGPS] 

By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 


PERSONNEL—GENERAL 
ELIGIBILITY AND IDENTIFICATION FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


CHANGES | DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 1 J WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 30 November 1956 


AR 600-40, 5 November 1956, is changed as follows: 
5. Issue and control of forms. 
* * ~ * * * ” 
h. Delivery of authenticated DD Form 1173. Delivery of the authenticated 


Form 1173 will be effected as follows: 
* * * * * ae + 


(4) (Superseded) Advice for dependents. DA Pam 21-91 contains advice 
for dependents. The pamphlet is distributed to each military individual on 
active duty who has dependents for transmittal to his dependents. A copy 
of the pamphlet will accompany DD Form 1173 for dependents mentioned in 
(2) and (3) above. 

* * * * * 
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APPENDIx (Added) 


ADDITIONAL GOVERNMENT FACILITIES PARTICIPATING IN 
DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 
1. The following is a list of United States Public Health Service facilities 


which will participate in the dependents’ medical care program to the limit of 
space, facilities, and the professional capabilities of the staffs: 


Hospitals 
General. Tuberculosis. 
San Francisco, California Brooklyn, New York 
Savannah, Georgia (Manhattan Beach) 


Chicago, Illinois 


gis Leprosarium, 
New Orleans, Louisiana E 


Baltimore, Maryland Carville, Louisiana 
Boston, Massachusetts Outpatient clinies 
Detroit, Michigan Mobile, Alabama 
Staten Island, New York Los Angeles, California 
Memphis, Tennessee San Diego, California 
Galveston, Texas San Pedro, California 
Norfolk, Virginia Washington, D. C. 


Seattle, Washington 
Neuropsychiatric. 


Lexington, Kentucky Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Jacksonville, Florida Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Miami, Florida Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Tampa, Florida Charleston, South Carolina 
Portland, Maine El Paso, Texas 

St. Louis, Missouri Houston, Texas 

Buffalo, New York Port Arthur, Texas 

New York, New York Honolulu, Hawaii 
Cleveland, Ohio San Juan, Puerto Rico 


2. In addition to the facilities listed in paragraph 1, the Coast Guard Academy 
Infirmary, New London, Connecticut, is available for medical care under the 
same conditions. 

[AG 701 (21 Nov 56) AGPS] 

By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 





PERSONNEL—GENERAL 


ELIGIBILITY AND IDENTIFICATION FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


CHANGES DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 2 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 1 March 1957 


AR 60040, 5 November 1956, is changed as follows: 

1. The title of DD Form 1173 is changed to Uniformed Services Identification 
and Privilege Card and replaces DD Form 720 (Military Dependent Identification 
Card) (sec. IX, AR 606-5), and DA Form 999 (Privilege Identification Card) 
(sec. X, AR 606-5). The new DD Form 1173 is authorized for issue to any person 
eligible for medical care (AR 40-121), commissary privileges (AR 31-170), ex- 
change patronage (SR 60-10—1 or SR 60—-10-2), or admission to military theaters 
(AR 28-62). 

2. Initial distribution of DD Form 1173 will be made to all CONUS publications 
stockrooms, except those supporting training divisions, and to oversea commands 
in such time as to assure availability of adequate stocks by 30 April 1957. Com- 
manders of installations having training divisions will requisition requirements 
upon receipt of these changes. Requisitions will be filled simultaneously with 
initial distribution to other installations. 

8. DD Form 1173 requires a photograph, lamination, and color of eyes, color 
of hair, height and weight of the bearer. The card has blocks to show authorized 
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patronage, as well as medical care authorized at civilian and uniformed services 
facilities. Any patronage or facilities not authorized will be obliterated; how- 
ever, a positive entry of “yes” is required before the word “civilian” and/or the 
words “uniformed services,’ as appropriate, when medical care is authorized. 

4. A separate card will be issued to each eligible dependent 10 years of age 
and older. 

5, The provision of paragraph 7, AR 40-121, which makes DD Form 1173 the 
primary means of identification for medical care for dependents on and after 
1 July 1957, necessitates the immediate processing of applications DD Form 1171 
(Application for Dependents Authorization for Medical Care Card by Active 
Duty or Retired Member) and DD Form 1172 (Application for Dependents 
Authorization for Medical Care Card) prior to receipt of stocks of DD Form 1173. 
DD Forms 1171 and 1172 are being revised; however, present stocks of these 
forms will be adapted to requirements of new DD Form 1173 and used until 
revised forms are received. The “Remarks” section of existing DD Forms 1171 
and 1172 may be used to indicate color of eyes, color of hair, height and weight 
of dependents 10 years of age and older. 

6. Because of limited photographic facilities, photographs of dependents 10 
years of age and older will be prepared and held with applications received, start- 
ing immediately. Photographs will be prepared in accordance with paragraph 
12b, AR 606-5. 

7. Applications will be checked and those requiring expiration of the term of 
service, verification by the personnel officer, or otherwise unsatisfactory, will 
be forwarded to the organization of the sponsor for necessary information, or 
receive other appropriate disposition. Verification by the personnel officer (par. 
5d (1), AR 600-40) may be waived when the sponsor and dependents are residing 
separately, provided the application is accompanied by satisfactory documentary 
evidence of relationship, status and ETS of sponsor. 

8. Certifications on DD Forms 1171 and 1172 may be appropriately modified 
or omitted, depending on the privileges and facilities covered; however, complete 
verification is required in those instances where medical care is requested. 


[AG 701 (5 Feb 57) AGAO] 
By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 


PERSONNEL—GENERAL 
ELIGIBILITY AND IDENTIFICATION FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


CHANGES | DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


No. 3 | WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 26 March 1957 


AR 600—40, 5 November 1956, is changed as follows: 
5. Issue and control of forms. 


o 7” * * ok * * 
g. Preparation of DD Form 1178 will include the following: 
* a * - * oa * 


(3) (Superseded) The expiration date (item 2) will be determined in 
accordance with the following criteria : 

(a) For dependents of military personnel, the expiration date will 
be 6 years from the date of issue except where the status will change 
prior to 6 years because of discharge, relief from active duty, or retire- 
ment of the sponsor. 

(b) For unmarried legitimate children, adopted children, or step- 
children of military personnel, the expiration date will be the 21st 
birthday if it occurs prior to the “6-year” expiration date or the spon- 
sor’s service termination date. However, (a) above also applies in the 
ease of an unmarried legitimate child, adopted child, or stepchild of 
military personnel who has passed his 21st birthday, if the child is in- 
capable of self-support because of a mental or physical incapacity that 
existed prior to his reaching the age of 21 years and is, or was, at the 
time of the sponsor’s or retired sponsor’s death in fact dependent on 
him for over one-half of his support. 

(c) For dependents of military personnel enrolled in a full-time course 
of study in an institution of higher learning, as approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


wer 


Se 
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and who is, or was, at the time of the sponsor’s or the retired sponsor’s 
death in fact dependent on him for over one-half of his support the ex- 
piration date will be the 23d birthday if it occurs prior to the “6-year” 
expiration date or the sponsor’s service termination date. 

(d@) For widows and widowers of military personnel, the expiration 
date will be 2 years from the date of issue. 

(e) For civilian employees, Red Cross personnel, foreign military per- 
sonnel, and other persons not included in (a) through (d) above, the 
expiration date will be 1 year from the date of issue or such earlier 
date as status affecting eligibility may require or as may be prescribed 
by the issuing authority. 

* * * + + a x 
{AG 701 (21 Mar 57) AGAO] 


By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 
FUTURE PROBLEMS OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL-CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I was sure that there was a better approach to this than 
the one we were talking about yesterday, but I have sat here for so many 
years and watched these widespread programs in the Army, especially 
that of a sociological impact with the Army and its dependents. I 
have watched them grow, and some of us are determined that this one 
we are going to wet-nurse. This one is not going to get away from 
us. It is too good to be tortured out of context and intent. We are 
not going to have the people that we intend to help with this thing 
lose some of the advantages of it because of maladministration, lack 
of understanding, or abuse if we can. I am sure that you are as in- 
terested in that as we are. I just want you to know now, and I stress 
this so that you will realize that this committee is going to look on this 
with a careful eye from now on in. This can get very bad. 

We are concerned about our public relations into the hospitals, into 
the medical profession, into the medical associations, into the nursing 
associations, into the boards of directors of these hospitals all over 
the country,and soon. We have a chance to do ourselves a lot of good 
with this, or a lot of damage. You are aware of all of this talking 
around the last 10 years about socialized medicine. That phrase has 
been abused and beat over the head out of all intent and purpose, but 
you know the effect of it as a propaganda weapon that has been made 
by the phrase: “This is socialized medicine.” 

Whether it is or not is a question of fact or opinion, but we do not 
want this program destroyed or emasculated or anything that we do 
make it clumsy. We are on guard. As far as you can, at this point 
in the record, will you give us a paragraph or two on the most im- 
portant facets, as they have developed, even in 4 months, for this 
record? Pick out through the period of 4 months the highlights of 
things, the different angles, and the different phases of it. Do not 
bleed one to death, but just pick out what you think this record would 
like to see, if you were looking at it. 

General Roprnson. I would be happy to do so. Would you like 
me to write that? 

Mr. Fioop: Yes; put that in the record. Do not restrict it to what 
you, as a major general of the Army, in this thing, would think. Try 
to get more our point of view, a broader concept of what you think we 
would like to see or hear about this thing as it has been going on for 
4 months. ae 


91288-—57——_55 
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(The requested material follows :) 


The dependents’ medical care program was designed to effect a uniform medical 
service to the members of the uniformed services and to create and maintain 
good morale within these services. The civilian part of the program provided 
for medical care by civilian physicians in civilian hospitals and stipulated free 
choice in selection by dependents themselves unless restrictions were imposed. 
No restrictions have been imposed and none have been recommended as of this 
date. The program is one of full coverage except for the stipulated charges in 
the law and directive. Pursuant to the directive, contracts are in force to cover 
hospitals’ and physicians’ payments in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The contracts for hopsital payments are with 
the Blue Cross Commission and Mutual Benefit, Health, and Accident Associa- 
tion of Omaha, Nebr. The contracts for physicians’ payments vary but involve 
the medical associations of the States, Blue Shield plans and commercial insur- 
ance companies. The fact that the practice of medicine does not follow a uni- 
versal method creates many problems. This lack of standardization of methods 
makes it necessary that a national program such as dependents’ medical care 
remain sufficiently flexible to meet and resolve as many of these differences as 
possible. The majority of the problems in the first 4 months of operation have 
revolved about this necessity of remaining flexible and meeting all of the methods 
of the practice of medicine. Some of the problems which have undergone study 
and resolution are: provision for blood; determining whether certain institutions 
do or do not qualify as hospitals under the program; determining what cases of 
tuberculosis may receive treatment under the program; determining how to cal- 
culate charges for prenatal care of maternity cases; determining how pediatri- 
cians may care for newborn babies under the program ; providing a means of proc- 
essing adjunctive dental care bills; designing punch cards for use in compiling 
statistics; outlining procedures for care of those dependents afflicted with an 
acute emotional disorder; devising adjustment procedures concerning payments 
and corrections. 

Many problems are yet unsolved and are under study at present with represent- 
atives of national organizations, such as the American Medical Association, 
American Dental Association, American Pharmaceutical Association, American 
Hospital Association, all of which have been most helpful in the development 
of principles applicable to problem areas. Such questions are under considera- 
tion: the best method of paying nurse anesthetists; how bills of private-duty 
nurses should be handled; should complete maternity care include provision of 
drugs during out-of-hospital period ; should residents in hospital who are under- 
going training in a specialty be eligible for payment under the program; im- 
provement of billing forms; method of billing for anesthesiologists, pathologists, 
roentgenologists, psychiatrists, and physicians practicing physical medicine; and 
manner of payment for care in hospitals which do not have semiprivate accom- 
modations. In summary, these problems under the program may be said to be 
the beginning of a vast business involving many interested groups of people who 
do not function in a standardized manner. 

There is another group of problems which may, at some future date, require 
the attention of Congress. Many of the personnel of the Army, Air Force, and 
Public Health Service are unhappy that the dental care (even though it has 
been small and incomplete), which their dependents have had over the years, 
has been taken away from them by Public Law 569. The question of provision of 
dental care requires an exhaustive study before it can be presented for resolu- 
tion. Extensions of the program to retired personnel and their dependents may 
be worthy of consideration, particularly for periods of mobilization. Many de- 
pendents feel they have had no relief for their ordinary medical needs, namely, 
outpatient care and this may sometime become an area for consideration. Cer- 
tain dependents feel that the required payment of $25 minimum for each hospital 
admission is wrong for cases such as tonsillectomies and certain gynecological 
operations which are complicated by hemorrhage after they return home from 
the hospital and require readmission. Exceptions for such readmissions may 
become justified as the program progresses. This is not intended to be an all- 
inclusive lift of future problems since new ones are brought to our attention 
almost daily. 
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PREPARATION FOR NEXT YEAR’S PRESENTATION 


Mr. F.oop. General Hays, I hope that because of what I have just 
said, you will make it a — as the commanding oflicer of this out- 
fit, to be sure that your best civilian administrative personnel, your 
best civilian analysts, the best civilian people you can get, will dedicate 
themselves to preparing your records and statistics and ‘your analyses. 
and your reports on this program for the next year. 1 wish you would 

make it a point to look over any people you can pick up, beg, borrow, 
or steal, wherever your spies report they are. Get them into this 
thing. ‘Let them work with this fellow and protect his flanks. 

General Hays. I might add at this point, in my opinion, General 
Robinson was the one man that we had in the Army who could handle 
this program. He is one of the best qualified. 


RANK OF SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. Fioop. You know that there are some of us who are trying to 
insist, and will persist, that you should have 3 stars on your shoulder 
and not 2. This Department of yours should be properly dignified. 
I think it is outrageous and it is a reflection upon anybody w ho is re- 
sponsible for it from the President down, that you do not have them. 
If this man is bucking for stripes, you could get 3 stars or take 2 off 
on this one. 

General Hays. He and I both know that. 

Mr. Fioop. When you start dealing with these women and these 
children, you have had it. 

General Roprnson. Mr. Flood, I do not know whether it is proper 
for the record at this time—— 

Mr. FLoop. You put anything in the record you want. If you do 
not like it, you can take it out later. 


COOPERATION WITH MEDICAL, DENTAL AND HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


General Roprnson. During these past 4 months I have met with 
practically all of the organiz: ations in the countr y that have to do with 
this program. I have met with the American Medical Association. 
I have met with the American Dental Association. I met with the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield in San Francisco 2 weeks ago, and I have 
met with the association of associations; that is, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Hospital Association, the American 
Health Association, the American Nursing Association, and I would 
like to say that the criticisms on the way this program is being handled 
are practically nil. They are just practically nil. That does net 
mean that it is a perfect program, by any means. There is so much 
to be done with this program that it just makes you dizzy. It really 
does. There are all kinds of problems involved, individual problems. 
For example, this afternoon I had a meeting with the American Hos- 
pital Association on a number of problems. The bill, as you know, 
specifies that we will give care in semiprivate accomodations. 


PROVISION FOR CARE IN SEMIPRIVATE ACCOMMODATIONS 


General Rosrnson. Some of the best hospitals, such as Boston Gen- 
eral Hospital, do not even have semiprivate accommodations in their 
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whole hospital and yet are we going to deny our patients care in Bos- 
ton General Hospital because it does not have a semiprivate room ? 

The law says semiprivate accommodations. Other hospitals, par- 
ticularly in Texas, Louisiana, and other places of that sort, smaller hos- 
pitals in particular, do not have semiprivate rooms, but neither do they 
have wards. They have small rooms, probably with temporary parti- 
tions in them. I am sure that it was not the intent of the Congress to 
make the patient pay for that ward service, or that private room that 
they have to go into just because the law says “semiprivate accommo- 
dations” when they do not exist. We are working on all such problems 
as that with the American Hospital Association. At my conference 
with the Blue Cross and Blue Shield—at which I spoke during the 
joint meeting—they have one each year and we went over into this area 
in detail and many of the problems we are facing. I do know that 
many of those problems were resolved right at that meeting and 
smaller conferences and so forth. 

Mr. Forpv. Would it not be helpful, when you run into a problem like 
that semiprivate accommodation difficulty, to go to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House, or the Senate, and get from them, if not 
a revision of the law, a statement as to the intent? I am sure that Mr. 
Vinson and others on that committee will be realistic in the interpre- 
tation of the phrase. 

General Rosrnson. We havedone that. We have gone to Mr. Bland- 
ford and he usually talks to Mr. Kilday and we do that very frequently. 

Mr. Froop. Was this phase of the law handled by Mr. Kilday’s sub- 
committee ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are in good hands. 





COOPERATION WITH PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


General Roprnson. On Friday of this week I have a meeting with 
the pharmacists, for example, just to show you how we are trying to 
work out this program. All three of the pharmaceutical associations 
are coming in. The law provides for complete maternity care. There 
are a great many physicians in this country who practice obstetrics and 
who have a box of vitamin pills on one side and calcium pills on the 
other that most women in their prenatal care take. 


MATERNITY CARE 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, you might tell us at this point what you 
mean by “a dependent is entitled to maternity care”? What does that 
mean from beginning to end? Do not tell me now, but someplace in 
the record you may do that later. 

General Rostnson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Complete maternity care includes all of the professional care required in all 
9 months preceding delivery, all care during delivery for both normal and 
abnormal conditions, postnatal care for a reasonable period following delivery 
(usually not longer than 6 weeks), care of infant immediately following delivery 
and until discharged from the hospital including circumcision and 2 visits to 
the physician within 60 days after leaving the hospital. Immunizations may be 
given during one of these visits at the discretion of the physician. All com- 
plieations during any phase of pregnancy are included in complete maternity care 
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as are all required consultations. Whether or not drugs and medicines should 
be furnished during prenatal and posthospital periods is a question which is as 
yet unresolved. At present they are considered part of complete maternity care 
but there is considerable dissension in certain pharmaceutical and medical circles 
about the method of payment which is available. Complete maternity care also 
includes accommodations in the hospital, delivery room charges, anesthetic 
charges, all drugs and medicines, operating room charges (if used), laboratory 
service, X-ray service and any other hospital service rendered to the mother. 
It also includes nursery charges of all kinds used for care of the infant. 

General Roprnson. I started to talk about the vitamins. We imme- 
diately had lots of questions from these doctors asking why we could 
not reimburse them for these medicines. We said, “Yes, that comes 
under complete maternity care and that seems reasonable.” On the 
other hand, now we are getting all kinds of repercussions from these 
pharmacy people because they say we are encouraging doctors to prac- 
tice pharmacy. We are going to have a meeting with the pharmacists 
and try to iron out these difficulties. 

There are many other difficulties like these but I cite those two to 
give you an illustration. We are constantly doing that sort of thing. 

Mr. Froop. The flags are up and you are under fire, just so that you 
know. 

CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


General Rosinson. I brought you three little charts here and you 
might want to know how the contractual arrangements are set up. If 
you would like, I can show you that on the charts. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Rogzrnson. I will not go into too much detail, but yesterda 
I went over the cares that are authorized and the cares not authorized. 
I do not know if you want me to go over that again or not, but in civil- 
ian hospitals the diagnoses, acute medical care and surgery, infant 
care, contagious diseases, dental care, and so on, that is one of our 
great problems. 

Mr. Froop. I have a problem here to ask you what you mean by 
dental care. 

General Ropinson. On outpatient care, it is only for pre- and post- 
natal, or bodily injury, pre- and post-surgery. That is the only care 
authorized in the entire program. The care that is not authorized 
is as follows: Chronic diseases, nervous and mental diseases, elective 
surgery, domiciliary care, and I mentioned the ambulance service. 
Yesterday you brought up the question of how does a patient in a 
civilian hospital get transferred to a military hospital. That is a 
responsibility of the military hospital. If it is decided that the Sur- 
geon General is going to take that patient, then that military hospital 
issues the orders and pays the bill. 

However, it does not come out of the dependents’ medical-care 
money. It comes out of the normal operating money. Treatment 
ordinarily accomplished in outpatient facilities is not authorized, 
either. I went over the costs yesterday; that is, the dependent pays 
the hospital for inpatient care at the rate of $25 or $1.75 per day, which- 
ever is greater, and then the difference between the cost of private 
and the semiprivate rooms and private nurses. For private-duty 
nurses, the dependent pays the first $100 plus 25 percent of the addi- 
tional amount. On the outpatient care for bodily injury, the patient 
pays the first $15 of the physician’s bill. For a maternity case not 
sent to the hospital, the patient pays the first $15 of the physician’s 
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bill. For laboratory and X-ray tests, presurgical, preadmission to the 
hospital, the Government pays the first $75. All over that, the pa- 
tient pays. On the laboratory and X-ray tests, the patient pays all 
over $50 after she leaves the hospital. For deep X-ray therapy, you 
know that there are several women with cancer for whom X-ray 
therapy has been prescribed, but they do not need to stay in the hos- 
pital. “We do authorize payment for that after they leave the hos- 
pital. If that is prescribed, that is covered. 

Now, as to the identification card, this card is going to be issued 
to every dependent above 10 years of age. It is supposed to be issued 
by the 1st of July, and I think probably it is going to be impossible 
to get it in everyone’s hands by the 1st of July. At the present time, 
we are just using a regular identification card that everyone carries. 
We have not had one single instance, as of this time, of anyone pur- 
posely trying to defraud the Government by making a wrong identifi- 
cation. We had one warrant officer who wrote down the information— 
he was a retired warrant officer—and his wife got care. It was paid 
for because the information was not clear, but, as soon as he learned 
that that was not correct, he wrote us immediately and corrected it. It 
was not dishonesty at all. 

Mr. Froop. That, in itself, is a great tribute to the people who are 
eligible, to indicate their desire to cooperate and to maintain the 
integrity of the program. 

General Rortnson. That is correct. You can understand why some 
errors in information would develop which would not be possible to 
catch at this time. Of course, you will realize that this card is going 
to the dependents for the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Public Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic Survey. For the whole 
works. Actually, when you come back to the problem of dependents’ 
husbands, it is up to the person who issues the card to that person to 
determine whether or not they are dependent husbands, and they can 
go through these various things for that. 

The program is divided, as far as our contractual arrangements are 
concerned, in this way: This is a hospital chart, and all of the States 
in blue have been allocated to the Blue Cross. All of the States in 
white are allocated to the commercial insurance companies, industry. 
We circulated 850 insurance companies in the United States through 
the trade associations and the Small Business Administration. Mutual 
of Omaha was the only company who was interested in contracting 
for this business in the entire area designated to be handled by the in- 
surance industry. They are doing it at no profit to themselves at all. 

They are paying the hospitals in the white area. 

The Blue Cross is doing it through its plans in the blue area. Blue 
Cross also has Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Those contracts have 
been in force since the 7th of December. 

As far as the physicians’ part of the program is concerned, it is much 
more complicated. In all of the dark blue areas, we have a tripartite 
contract with the Medical Association and Blue Shield and a Blue 
Shield plan. There is one in Missouri. I beg vour pardon. We have 
two: Kansas City and St. Louis. In all other States they have selected 
one plan. In these two States we have a contract only with Blue Shield, 
who handles the business for the Medical Association. The Medical 
Association did not desire to enter into a contract. In other words. 
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they desired the Blue Shield to handle it. In all of the red States, we 
have only one contract, and that is with the Medical Association. The 
Medical Association in those States is doing its own fiscal work. In 
other words, they are paying the doctors’ bills themselves. 

In Louisiana and ines we have a contract with the medical asso- 
ciation of these States and a commercial insurance company. The 
commercial insurance company pays the bills in those States. 

In Ohio and Rhode Island, neither of those States would come into 
the program. Their medical associations would not agree to a full 
service coverage plan. In other words, to be simple about it, they 
wanted their physicians to be able to charge more than the allowance 
if they so desired, to the patient. They wanted the physicians to be 
able to collect from the Government and then charge more to the 
patient, which is not part of the law. It is not permissible. Both of 
these States told us to go ahead and get some insurance company to 
pay the bills within the State and that is what we did. 

Mutual of Omaha has a contract and is paying the physicians in 
those two States. Actually, I have covered Maine here with blue, but 
that is not quite correct becaues the First Army is still paying the bills 
that generate in Maine because the charter for the Blue Shield in 
Maine prohibited it from entering into any contractual arrangement. 
There has been a bill put before the legislature there and they ex- 
pected it to be changed in May. There is no controversey apparently 
on it, at least so we have been told. For purposes of presentation I 
have included Maine. 

Just to give you an idea of how the program works, this looks like a 
Rube Goldberg puzzle but it is simple really. The patient goes to the 
physician; the physician sends his bill through the administrator sys- 
tem that I have outlined there and if all right, the fiscal administrator 
pays the bill immediately. Now, the hospital sends its bill either to 
Blue Cross or the insurance company in accordance with the areas out- 
lined there. They, in turn, the local and Blue Cross plan, or the 
Mutual Insurance Co., pay the bill to the hospital. Those bills are all 
being paid on both sides promptly. 

Mr. Froop. Then the physician and the hospital people are doing 
business with local people on these things ? 

General Rosrnson. That is right. They are all doing business on 
these things. 

Mr. Fioop. The patients are paying ? 

Mr. Forp. Did they get the same kind of service that they would 
from the regular insurnace company or the Blue Cross as far as the 
payment of bills is concerned ? 

General Rostnson. That is correct. However, they are getting it 
under a different kind of plan. As far as I know, there is no com- 
mercial plan that is exactly like the plan that has been written in our 
directive, which I have just outlined to you. Periodically, we try to 
make sure, at least once a month, that the fiscal administrator for the 
physicians and the Blue Cross and insurance companies, will send their 
bills into the Executive Director where we certify them and they are 
reimbursed. There are all kinds of things that come up, questions and 
disputes, unusual cases and so forth. In so far as the physician part 
of the program is concerned, in most of the States, you will notice 
that we have tripartite arrangements and in that way the fiscal ad- 
ministrator can send the questions in and if there are overcharges or 
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unusual cases or things of that sort, he can send them to the medical 
association which has committees that adjudicate those things. We 
have the advice of the local medical association committee. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Froop. Who is the Executive Director ? 

General Ronrnson. I am the Executive Director, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are your headquarters ? 

General Rortnson. In the main Navy Building. 

Mr. Frioop. In Washington ? 

General Rosrnson. In Washington. 

Of course, we have all seven of the services to keep pleased at all 
times and I mentioned yesterday the delegation of authority from the 
Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the Army to the Chief of 
Staff, to the Chief of Logistics and the Surgeon General. I men- 
tioned that. 

Mr. Froop. It looks as though you are on top of that, if you just 
keep riding herd on it. 

General Roprnson. I think that we have a reasonably good chance 
of doing a good job. I would like to furnish a copy of the directive 
for your committee’s reference files. 

Mr. Fioop. You might leave a copy with the clerk. 


VETERINARY CORPS 


General, it is not unusual for me to agree with the Secretary of 
Defense. However, I disagree with him on this idea he has of abolish- 
ing the Veterinary Corps. The historical reasons for that corps in 
your branch of the service are more than the mere existence of horses 
to any degree in the Army service. The reasons are just as sound 
today as far as the troops are concerned as they ever were. Certainly, 
the reason for centralizing the services of the professional veteri- 
narian and the graduate veterinarian corps for administrative control 
and all other purposes in a centralized command are even more neces- 
sary today than they were when it was first born fifty or some years 
ago because of the size and increase in Army personnel. 

I am going to ask that you insert in the record again at this point 
the report that you put in last year at the hearings of the Army com- 
mittee, because I consider that analysis and report a very excellent 
presentation of the Army’s position with reference to the Veter inary 
Corps. I do not know how it can be improved on. It is clear, concise, 
and it makes very clear that the Veterinary Corps deals with a lot 
of problems other than the fact that there are no horses in the Army. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


1. GENERAL 


The status of the Army Veterinary Corps with reference to its functions and re- 
sponsibilities has not changed during recent years. These are defined and deline- 
ated in AR 40-90, October 23, 1950. Briefly, they are concerned with: 

(a) Inspection of food products of animal origin and sources thereof, 
procured and issued for troop consumption. 

(b) Investigation and control of diseases common to man and animals. 

(c) Care and treatment of military animals. 
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2. MISCONCEPT OF FUNCTIONS 


The question has been raised as to the assigned functions and responsibilities 
of the Veterinary Corps, particularly in the area of food inspection as well as ex- 
pressing doubt that the inspection of meat food products intended for human con- 
sumption was a proper sphere of veterinary activity, military or civilian wise. 
Also apparent is the impression that the inspection of food products by the 
Veterinary Corps is a mission but recently acquired to justify the continued 
existence of the corps in view of the drastic reduction in military animal strength. 
The inspection of meats and meat products for wholesomeness has been a function 
of graduate veterinarians since the genesis of meat inspection in the United 
States by Federal, State, and municipal governments. 'The inspection of food 
products of animal origin intended for troop consumption has always been an 
assigned function and responsibility of the Army Veterinary Corps since the 
corps was established by an act of Congress on June 3, 1916. 

It is correct that the food-inspection activities of the Veterinary Corps have 
increased in recent years, but any increase has been directly proportional to the 
increased size of the Military Establishment and not to offset the reduced re- 
quirement for veterinary care of military animals. These activities have also 
been influenced by: 

(a) Increased variety and complexity of the soldier’s ration. 

(b) Increased number of troops stationed in overseas areas and policy 
to procure subsistence from indigenous sources to assist in foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

(c) Centralized food procurement responsibility of the Quartermaster 
General for the three military departments. 


3. RATIOS OF VETERINARY CORPS OFFICERS TO TROOP STRENGTH 


Although the food-inspection responsibilities of the Veterinary Corps have in- 
creased for the reasons stated above, the actual number of Veterinary Corps 
officers assigned to food inspection was approximately 50 percent less on the 
basis of troop strength in 1956 than in World War I. The following table reflects 
this situation: 
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4. FOOD INSPECTION VERSUS VETERINARIANS 


Veterinarians have been employed by the Army as food inspectors since 1901 
following the disastrous food-poisoning outbreaks among United States troops in 
the Spanish-American War. They have been employed to care for sick and 
injured animals since the Civil War. In 1916, the Congress sought to consoli- 
date the veterinary service, United States Army, and increase its efficiency, and 
legislated to establish the Veterinary Corps, thereby incorporating both food 
inspection and animal-service activities into a single organization composed of 
one professional group—veterinarians. 

The Meat Inspection Branch, Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has operated the internationally recognized Federal 
meat-inspection system since 1891. From inception to present day, this system 
under Federal law has been directed, supervised, and operated by graduate vet- 
erinarians and their veterinary-trained lay assistants. 











5 MILITARY VETERINARIANS AS FOOD INSPECTORS 

The inspection of food products by military veterinarians to assure their whole- 
someness for human consumption is basic. Military history does not record a 
single incident comparable to the food-poisoning outbreaks of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, in the histories of World War I, World War II, or the Korean episode. 
Because of the fact that many diseases of animals are transmissible to man 
through the ingestion of infected animal foods, there is no professional group 
more qualified to determine the suitability of such products for human con- 
sumption than the veterinarian. In the military service animal food products 
constitute more than 40 percent of the soldier’s ration and 65 percent of the 
cost. In addition to the health hazards from common diseases, animal-food 
products are potential media for the transmission of human diseases when con- 
taminated and may form toxic substances in the process of deterioration. 

The Veterinary Corps makes available to the Surgeon General a military 
organization under his direction that assures the safety of troop food supply from 
point of origin to issue. Regardless of the controls exercised in the production, 
shipment, or storage of food products, the most important single factor in the 
entire chain is the condition at issue to troops. It is self-evident that the re- 
sponsibility at issue in the field must be born by the military, and to discharge 
it a military organization is essental for the purpose. 

Food supplies for the use of the Military Establishment are peculiar in nature 
due largely to the fact that supply lines extend to all points on the globe. To 
assure that such food supplies reach the soldier in sound condition with a mini- 
mum of loss and deterioration, special processing, packing, and packaging are 
required in order that such products will withstand the wear and tear of ship- 
ment, storage, and transhipment prior to issue to the ultimate consumer. For 
these reasons rigid adherence to special requirements must be maintained to 
assure that food products for military use have been properly prepared, pack- 
aged, shipped, and stored, and thus make it essential that a technical organiza- 
tion capable of making these determinations be an integral part of the Military 
Establishment. 

In its advisory capacity to the Quartermaster General, the Veterinary Corps 
assures the purchasing and contracting officer that foods procured comply with 
the specification requirements of the purchase instrument with regard to type, 
class, grade, packaging, and marking. 

During fiscal year 1955 the Veterinary Corps performed procurement inspection 
involving the purchase of 1,469,026,000 pounds of foods af animal origin, the 
approximate cost of which was $661,061,700. 

The total amount of all food products inspected by the Veterinary Corps during 
fiscal year 1955, including surveillance inspection, was 22,240,070,000 pounds, 
of which 13,151,355,000 pounds was in oversea areas and 9,088,715,000 pounds 
in CONUS. 

During the period, 69,000 inspections of source establishments were made in 
connection with food procurement on a worldwide basis. 


6. FOOD INSPECTION PERSONNEL 


Both Veterinary Corps officers and enlisted food-inspection specialists are 
utilized by the Department of Army to perform food-inspection functions. The 
range of such utilization is approximately 1 officer to 4 enlisted specialists. All 
enlisted specialists work under the supervision of officers in a manner similar 
to that which exists in the Meat Inspection Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agricultural, wherein lay assistants per- 
form certain inspection tasks under the supervision of graduate veterinarians. 

Enlisted food-inspection specialists are employed by the Department of the 
Army to perform that portion of food-inspection activity which is routine in 
nature and may be adequately accomplished without the technical background 
required of graduate veterinarians. Their utilization is practiced to the maxi- 
mum in order to conserve on professional personnel and reduce the number 
of officers. However, enlisted personnel cannot be used entirely because they 
do not possess the knowledge that the Veterinary Corps officer has acquired 
through his professional training with reference to the cause, recognition, effect, 
and control of animal diseases transmissible to human beings. Neither is he 
familiar with the basis for the institution and application of public-health meas- 
ures designed to protect the soldier’s health from unwholesome, contaminated 
foods. For purposes of illustration, it may be said that the enlisted food-inspec- 
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tion specialist bears the same relationship to the Veterinary Corps officer as does 
the lay inspector of the Department of Agriculture to the graduate veterinarian. 


7. FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY CORPS IN CURRENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Chemical warfare.—Veterinary Corps officers are responsible for develop- 
ing methods of protection and decontamination of foodstuffs exposed to chemical- 
warfare agents. Also the development of protective and therapeutic measures 
for use on animals of military significance. 

(0) Biological warfare.—Veterinary Corps officers are engaged in biological 
investigations concerned with interpreting the results of animal experimenta- 
tion to human application. In addition they participate in research programs 
designed to establish offensive capability in biological warfare with animal agents 
infectious to man. 

(c) Radiation hazards.—Active research is now being conducted in the effects 
of radioactivity on foodstuffs. The Veterinary Corps is training military veteri- 
narians in practical radiology as it pertains to the effects on food-producing 
animals as well as prepared foods. This training is extremely important in the 
preparation of defense against radiation hazards. 

(d@) Disease research.—Limited research is being conducted in diseases of 
animals transmissible to man. This research is confined to diseases of animals 
of particular military significance. 


8. EFFECT OF FRAGMENTATION 


When the Veterinary Corps was established in 1916, civilian veterinarians 
had been employed by the Army for duty with the quartermaster, cavalry, and 
artillery for many years; however, the value of combining this personnel into 
a single organization to promote efficiency was recognized and so debated by 
the Congress. To fragment the Veterinary Corps by distributing its personnel 
among other technical services would be a repetition of the situation that existed 
prior to 1916. 

A single-corps system facilitates personnel assignment, training, and conserves 
manpower. It reduces requirements for staff and supervisory personnel and 
provides maximum flexibility in personnel utilization, thus eliminating any 
possibility of duplication. 

By virtue of incorporating veterinary personnel into a single corps, technical 
supervision may be exercised from a single point and all efforts properly con- 
trolled and coordinated. This fact applied not only to routine operations but 
to the important factors of mobilization planning, research, and development. 

As now organized the Veterinary Corps as an integral part of the Medical 
Service performs an invaluable service for the Surgeon General in maintaining 
the health of the Army. This service is not limited to the Army but extends, 
in many phases, to all of the Armed Forces. Elimination of the Veterinary 
Corps would in effect increase not only the workload but also a need for more 
Medical Corps officers, since the veterinarian with his specialized training is able 
to relieve the medical officer of many essential responsibilities in the field of 
preventive medicine. 

9, STUDIES CONCERNING THE ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 

(a) The Chief of Staff of the Army on July 31, 1954, directed the then Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, to conduct a study on the Army Veterinary Corps. The 
purpose of the study was to determine— 

(1) The necessity for a Veterinary Corps in light of the reduced use of 
animals in our present organizational structure. 

(2) Ifthe corps is still required, to determine its size. 

(3) To determine the need of a general officer in the Veterinary Corps. 

(4) To determine if food inspection could be accomplished by contract. 

(b) In complying with these directions from the Chief of Staff a compre- 
hensive study was completed within the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. This study was completed on January 20, 1955, concluding— 

(1) That professional veterinarians are still necessary with the Army 
and some of their functions could never be replaced by contract services. 

(2) Experience over generations led the Government to give these profes- 
Sional personnel commissioned status in a separate corps of the Army 
Medical Service. No new experience suggests changing that policy. 
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(3) The number of Regular Army officers in the Veterinary Corps fairly 
entitle them to one general officer under the career principles which apply 
to all Regular Army officers. 

(4) Abolition of the Veterinary Corps in the assignment of the officers 
to the Quartermaster Corps, Chemical Corps, and the Army Medical Corps 
would diminish the effectiveness of their professional employment and 
training. 

(5) The fact that the Air Force also maintains a professional veterinary 
service of comparable size headed by a brigadier general indicates that the 
disappearance of horses and mules is not a factor in this matter. 

(6) The strength of the Veterinary Corps is subject to standard officer 
controls, 

(7) Additional transfers of inspection responsibilities to the United 
States Department of Agriculture would not eliminate military veterinarians 
as a part of the Army in the field. 

The study then recommended that no further action be taken to change the 
status of the United States Army Veterinary Corps. This study was approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on March 4, 1955. 

Mr. Fioop. At the end of the hearings last year on this phase, Gen- 
eral Lawton, you mentioned that you were of the belief that the De- 
partment of Defense was also doing a study subsequent to the March 
4, 1955, study. Do you remember whether or not that was so? You 
Just guessed there was a study ? 

I am referring now to a study that was approved by the Secretary 
of the Army on March 5, 1955. That study recommended that no 
further action be taken to change the status of the United States Army 
Veterinary Corps. It was approved by the Secretary of the Army 
on March 4, 1955, and then you said that there had been a study made, 
I believe, rather recently, conducted for the Department of Defense 
on this matter. Do you know whether or not, General Hays, there 
was such a study? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. There have been studies going on more or 
less ever since last year at this time. 

Mr. Frioop. As I understand it, as of this month and this year, 
your position on the position of the Army has not changed, as far 
as you are concerned, the essentiality of the Veterinary Corps as 
constituted and as it has been operating? It is essential and neces- 
sary for the best interests of the Army ? 

General Hays. No, sir; I cannot speak for the Secretary of the 
Army on that point. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind the Secretary of the Army. I do not care 
who speaks for him. I know Secretary Brucker. He can speak for 
himself. You are the Surgeon General. Iam more interested in your 
opinion than his, as a matter of fact. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO MAKE CERTAIN REDUC- 
TIONS IN VETERINARY CORPS 


General Hays. I think you know that there has been considerable 
discussion on the Department of Defense level whether or not the 
Veterinary Corps should be abolished, whether the original inspection 
of food of animal origin be turned over to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Secretary of Defense last June issued instructions to the De- 
partment of the Army which would make certain reductions in the 
Vebtewier’y Corps, and instructed the Army to get together with the 
Department of Agriculture and try to work out some of these prob- 
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lems. The Secretary of the Army, I would say, about 3 months ago— 
I would have to check the dates on this—replied to the Secretary of 
Defense that his plan, in accordance with the Secretary of Defense’s 
instructions, and pointed out to the Secretary of Defense that in his 
opinion, a change in the law would be required. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where it is now ? 

General Hays. That is where it is now. 

Mr. F oop. I think that Secretary of the Army Brucker knows 
what he is talking about. The time has not come yet, I hope, as came 
in the second act of the musical comedy, Of Thee I Sing, when any- 
body can sit down and say to the stenographer, “Take a law.” 

The Congress of the United States, to the surprise of many people 
in this town, still functions and still has a responsibility for passing 
laws. If there is going to be any change to the degree that the Secre- 
tary of Defense insists upon, that change shall and should be made 
only by act of Congress before the proper legislative committees of 
the House and Senate. The Appropriation Committee is not a legis- 
lative committee. We do not presume to transgress upon the juris- 
diction of the Armed Services Committee in the House and make any 
laws, but we are pretty close to the problem, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have been convinced from what has been presented to me 
and from what I have heard at this hearing, that the safety, welfare, 
and health of the troops and the Army, can best be preserved by the 
maintenance of the Veterinary Corps with graduate, skilled, veteri- 
narians doing the type of work that they have to do both in biochem- 
istry and the examination of foods and protection against the trans- 
mission of diseases transmitted by animal processes or animal foods 
to human beings, and that can best be done by specialists and graduate 
technicians. 

There is a place for the enlisted and NCO personnel like thare is in 
the Department of Agriculture, or any place else, to do certain routine 
specified examinations and processing jobs. We have had too much 
history down through civilization, and before that, of what can hap- 
pen to troops from food contamination and infection, and dangers in 
having it placed in the hands of any civilian components like the 
Department of Agriculture. If I am not mistaken, the Department 
of Agriculture itself specifies certain processes and examinations, and 
inspections can be made only by graduate veterinarians and not by 
ordinary hired help, even though they have routine inspections made 
by lower classifications as well. I do not like to see the welfare of the 
troops in the Army left to civilians. You are the Surgeon General 
and the welfare of the troops should be primarily in your hands. It 
should be under you. The veterinarians should be under you, as you 
best see fit to administer them, and not the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That poor fellow is having enough trouble, for a thousand different 
reasons, without being saddled with this one. You can get differing 
opinions about the Secretary of Agriculture, and I will not raise the 
issue, but I am sure he will be the first to agree that he wants no part 
of this in addition to his other duties. 


RATE OF ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS AND QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. In your general statement, General Hays, you point out 
certain factual information. For example, the rate of admissions to 
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hospitals and quarters worldwide, per 1,000 average United States 
troop strength. I think it would be beneficial for the record if we 
could have a tabular chart showing that information on an annual 
basis. It is much easier for those reading the record to have it in this 
form rather than a part of the text. 

General Hays. We will do that, sir. 

(The requested information appears on p. 877.) 

Mr. Forp. On this specific point, I notice that in 1954 the rate was 
537 per 1,000, and in 1955 it was 356 per 1,000, and in 1956 it was 
329 per 1,000. Why was there that increase in 1955? 

General Hays. I recollect—and this is subject to correction in the 
record—it was due to the slightly higher incidence of respiratory 
diseases in the winter. 

Mr. Forp. What is the significance of the rate of admission to 
hospitals and quarters worldwide for 1,000? What does that prove 
to you? 

eneral Hays. It is an index of how frequently people get sick and 
have to come to the hospital. I feel that a better index of the overall 
health of the Army is the noneffective rate, which is the number of 
people who are off duty at any one time because of illness. In other 
words, a person might only be in the hospital 2 or 3 days, and yet his 
admission would count the same as somebody in the hospital for 6 
months. The noneffective rate is a better index. 


NONEFFECTIVE RATES 


Mr. Forp. In that same paragraph in your prepared text, you dis- 
cuss the noneffective rate. Would you also put in the record a chart 
showing that information as you have set it forth in your prepared 
statement ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 
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ANNUAL RATES OF ADMISSION TO HOSPITAL AND 
QUARTERS, AND DAILY NONEFFECTIVE RATES, 
U.S. ARMY WORLDWIDE, 1942-1956" 
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Mr. Forpv. How do you determine what is the noneffective rate? 

General Hays. We get weekly reports worldwide and also monthly 
reports. 

Mr. Forp. That takes into account the time loss, whereas the other 
does not include that element; is that correct? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 
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Of course, there are several tools, I might say, that we use. The 
admissions to a hospital have a great deal to do with the workload 
of the hospital. Occupied beds is another index that we use. A 

atient with a long hospitalization is a factor of delay. After you 
have done the initial reduction and put the patient up in a cast and 
you have his leg slung up, as far as the doctor’s work there is not a 
whole lot more : connected with that patient. There is a whole lot 
of nursing care, of course. The rate of admissions is perhaps a 
better index of workload in hospitals than occupied beds. 

Mr. Forp. The noneffective rate is more important ? 

General Hays. From the standpoint of the health of the outfit. 
Just as in every activity, we use several indices to measure our work 
and to see whether it is going up or down in comparing our personnel 
and funds to our workload. 


AVERAGE BEDS OCCUPIED BY ACTIVE ARMY TROOPS 


Mr. Forp. Would you also set forth in the record in chart form the 
information concerning the average number of hospital beds occupied 
by active Army troops? These were set forth in the text but I think 
it would be more helpful for the committee if we had it in tabular 
form. 

General Hays. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would say starting in 1955, including the forecast for 
1958. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Average beds occupied by active duty Army patients in all hospitals 


Average 

beds 

Fiscal year: occupied 
cet smiled mine ss 14, 804 
I a eens encima din edn nie vee ih icp alain cecal 11, 805 
ea sah laanietiniclaieses eee 11, 192 
0 es Mae Ae 10. 688 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the data you submitted on page 4 of the text 
concerning the number of occupied beds at Army hospitals that the 
figures used are somewhat different from the material which was sub- 
mitted for the record last year on page 1051. Last year in the hear- 
ings it was indicated that in fiscal 1956 you would have 17,237 beds 
so occupied, In the hearings this year you are indicating that in 
1957 it will be 16,289. How do you account for the difference there? 

General Hays. I would like to ask Mr. Fogelberg to answer. 

Mr. Foeerserc. That is principally due to the change in strength 
of the Army. In the budget for 1957 there was a larger strength 
planned for fiscal year 1956 than materialized. That reduced 
strength, affected our bed load. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean you will save money? 

Mr. Focetrerc. It would mean we saved some money; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1957 you forecast that you would have 17 049 
beds occupied. You now indicate that there will be 16,186. 

Mr. Focetsere. That is due to two things, Mr. Ford. One is also 
strength. The strength planned last year for the Army in fiscal year 
1957 was higher than it is this year. Also last year we planned on 
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a greater input as a result of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, which 
has not materialized. ‘Those two things in combination have neces- 
sitated the downward revision in our bed load. 

Mr. Forp. How would that be reflected in dollars? 

Mr. Focerzerc. I have not worked it out, but I would have to work 
it out to see what that would amount to in dollars. I can do that for 
the record if you wish. 

Mr. Forp. The main point is, does that mean that you did not need 
as much for fiscal 1957 as you forecast in this overall area? 

Mr. Focexserc. That is right. The bed load was less, so the fund 
requirement for that specific thing turned out to be less than we 
had planned. 


ABILITY TO LIVE WITHIN FISCAL YEAR 1957 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Forp. Are you going to live within the funds that were made 
available by the Congress for the Surgeon General’s Office for fiscal 

Mr. Focreiperc. For the whole medical-care program ? 

Mr. Forp. Right. 

Mr. Foceisperc. We are, with the exception of the requirements for 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. We do not have the ability to 
absorb the cost of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act in fiscal year 
1957, so we must have relief from some other portion of the “Oper- 
ation and maintenance e, Army” appropriation to do that. 

Mr. Forpv. Would not this difference between the forecast and ac- 
tuality to some extent, perhaps all, take up that slack ? 

Mr. Focetzerc. No, it will not take it up because the 1957 column 
of this budget which we have before us is a realistic distribution of 
funds, and “it provides nothing for the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act. As you probably know, the Army has changed its budget struc- 
ture in fiscal 1958 as compared with the structure which came before 

you last year. There have been a number of activities which have 

en transferred out of our program. ‘There have been other activi- 
ties which have been transfered in. There have been certain con- 
solidations. So it is extremely difficult to compare the congressional 
budget for 1957, last year, with the distribution of funds for this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. But you are going to have just about a thousand fewer 
beds occupied in fiscal 1957 than you believed you would have occu- 
pied when the hearings were before us last year. 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is corect, sir, 908. 


AVERAGE COST PER HOSPITAL BED OCCUPIED 


Mr. Forp. What is the average cost per hospital bed occupied on 
an annual basis ¢ 

Mr. Focerserc. All things pertaining to beds would run right 
around $3,500 per bed per year, I would say. 

General Hays. That is excluding the pay. 

Mr. Focetserc. The military pay. That is just the charge to this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. How firm are these forecasts for fiscal 1958 where you 
rons you are going to have 15,866 beds occupied ? 
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Mr. Focre.serc. We think they are firm. The hospitalization rate 
has been going down. The Army strength has changed, as you know. 
As far as we know, the strength projected for the Army for fiscal 
year 1958 is firm. There cannot be any further material decline in 
the hospitalization rate. We are basing it on our latest experience. 
So we think it is firm. 


IMPACT OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROURAM ON UTILIZATION OF 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Have you considered the possible impact—I think it is 
more than a possibility—of the dependents’ medical care program ? 

Mr. Foceiserc. We are working on the assumption that the de- 
pendents’ medical care program will not have any effect on the load 
in our own hospital facilities basically because the dependents’ medi- 
cal care program was designed to provide care for that group of de- 
pendents who have not had care in medical facilities. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, but in the District of Columbia, for example, as I 
understand it, the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of De- 
fense have not said that dependents must use military facilities, that 
they have a leeway. They can go to their private physician and to 
a private hospital. On the surface, anyhow, that certainly should 
have some impact on the use of beds in military facilities. 

General Hays. May I repeat the figures I gave yesterday, Mr. 
Ford. The January and February figures of this year as compared 
to last year show no decline in the utilization of our hospitals in the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. I can see where that might be very true, but in that re- 
spect the program has been in effect only 4 months and in maternity 
cases most of the women, I am sure, have made arrangements with 
their physicians to continue on during the period of their pregnancy. 
However, once they know that they have the choice, I suspect some 
for reasons of their own would prefer to go to a civilian physician 
for maternity care. 

General Hays. Frankly, I am surprised that we have not lost more 
business than we have. The only figures that we have to date I do 
not think would warrant our anticipating that. It may happen. 

Mr. Focerperc. May I add, Mr. Ford, that the budget is predi- 
cated on the assumption, as I indicated, that the load in the hospitals 
would not be affected. If it should work out that there is a transfer 
of patients who would normally use military hospitals into civilian 
civilian hospitals, and also based on the assumption that our estimate 
of civilian care is correct, such a transfer would result in a deficiency 
of funds for the simple reason that it costs us more money to take 
care of them in civilian facilities than it does in our own. On the 
other hand, if it worked the other way, then there could be a sav- 
ings generated. 

Mr. Forp. A year from now it will be very interesting to see how 
it works out. I admit at this point no one can be precise about it. 

Mr. Focrerpere. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Yet there is a possibility that you will have a lesser load 
than you forecast ? 

Mr. Focerserc. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. On the dependents’ medical care program there may be 
a greater one? 

“Mr. Focerserc. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It may not even out. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will the gentleman yield? Have we set forth or are 
we prepared to set forth a breakdown of what the caseload has been? 
Do you think we should put in the record at this point any reference 
to the caseload in the last 4 months—how it has been distributed 
between civilian and military hospitals? Are we interested in the 
nature and kind of cases at this point, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a little premature to make any forecast 
based on experience. A year from now I think the committee would 
expect such data. 

General Hays. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you give us some totals. Keeping in mind 
your problem, keeping in mind the newness of the thing, give us 
some intelligent totals of some kind, will you, so we have some figure 
of some kind in the record. 

General Hays. I just put some in the record, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 


(The information ‘referred to appears on p. 832.) 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF OCCUPIED BEDS 


Mr. Forp. Will you make an insertion comparable to that of last 
year for your occupied beds situation ? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Surely. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The number of average occupied beds in Army facilities, worldwide, by fiscal 
years is as follows: 
Fiscal year: 


is sictashs tlbariasereares vase c-cs-evcartaes cotidnes acsionniat sons geeaecetcedin beuiemseptamaaeaciaaronomatareriea anne 19, 388 
DI crn si Rite asin ge ah tr ereesninciing acaba cts chs icnpndy cece tana ne seein isantcl a ace 16, 389 
I i vo bcds th terns da esta cen nd dnb ntgeedbegh tb needa ated tat easter corgsasaasnkeeenmen ee 16, 186 
ia chile Sianib is vines thignierelcishiomettiabiom canning uate tan wipteoteniniaaa ene 15, 866 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I cannot agree with the change which was made in 
reference to physical examinations of National Guard personnel. 
Can you give us the justification Be that added impact of some 
$526, 000 on the Federal budget? I do not understand why Uncle 
Sam should assume that burden. 

Mr. Focrrperc. It has been decided at the Department level that 
the medical care program is responsible for all medical care for the 
civilian components of the Army. That includes the Reserve forces 
and the National Guard. When the Reserve Forces Act was passed 
in 1952 and provided for this recurring, every-4-year examination, 
the Department was slow in getting the law ‘implemented and the 
States were carrying on and paying for that bill. But it was decided 
that beginning with fiscal year 1958 fund responsibility properly 
belongs 1 to the. Army and the medical care program and that is why 
we have provided that in here. 
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Mr. Forv. Will you cite in the record the provision in the law 
which seems, in the opinion of the Department of Defense, the justi- 
fication for that assumption of fiscal responsibility by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Focerperc. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 82d Cong.) contains 
the following provisions pertinent to the physical examinations of the Reserve 
components of the Department of Army: 

Section 202: The Reserve components are— 

(a) The National Guard of the United States. 
(b) The Army Reserve. 

Section 217. (a): “Subject to the limitation that no person, other than a 
person who has had prior service in the Armed Forces of the United States 
or the National Security Training Corps, shall be appointed or enlisted as a 
reserve in the Armed Forces of the United States who is not a citizen of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions, or who has not made a declaration 
of intent to become a citizen thereof, the appropriate Secretary shall, excent 
as otherwise provided by law, prescribe physical, mental, moral, professional, 
and age qualifications for appointment or enlistment of Reserve members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. No person shall be appointed as a Re- 
serve officer in any of the Armed Forces of the United States who is under 
the age of 18 years.” 

Section 225: “When not on active duty all members of the Reserve com- 
ponents, except those in the Retired Reserve, shall be given physical exnmina- 
tions at least once every 4 years, or more often as the appropriate Secretary 
deems necessary, and shall be required to submit personal certificates of physi- 
cal condition annually.” 

Section 801: “There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

Prior to fiscal year 1953 the Army National Guard appropriation and the 
Army Organized Reserve appropriation contained the following language rela- 
tive to the medical and hospital treatment of National Guard and Organized 
Reserve personnel : 

Army National Guard: “For medical and hospital treatment of members of 
the Army National Guard who suffer injury or contract disease in line of 
duty and other expenses connected therewith as authorized by law.” 

Army Organized Reserves: “For medical and hospital treatment and re- 
lated expenses, as authorized by law.” 

Effective with fiscal year 1953 at which time the Army’s new appropria- 
tion structure was adopted the above provisions were eliminated from the 
above appropriations and the following language was included in the appro- 
priation “Maintenance and operations, Army” : 

“For medical and dental care of personnel entitled thereto by law or regu- 
lations (including charges of private facilities for care of military personnel 
on duty or leave, except elective private treatment), and other measures nec- 
essary to protect the health of the Army.” 

The terms personnel or military personnel as used in the above language 
has broad coverage and includes Army National Guard and Organized Reserve 
personnel of the Department of the Army. 


AMBULANCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. I am a little confused about this ambulance situation. 
As I read the record of last year and the statement submitted, in 1956 
you procured 14 ambulances. 

Mr. Focerrerc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In 1957 you are procuring 48 ambulances. 

Mr. Focetserc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In 1958 you propose to procure how many ? 

Mr. Focerserc. Eighty-nine additional ambulances. 
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Mr. Forp. Where does that leave you in the ambulance situation ? 
Are you up to date now or will you be if the fiscal 1958 budget is 
approved ¢ 

“ar. FoceiBerc. We have at the present time 306 ambulances which 
are roughly 8 years old. 

Mr. Forp. It has gone down 2 years. 

Mr. Focetzerc. Down from what? 

Mr. Forp. I thought you said at last year’s hearings that you had 
a number that were 10 years old. Have you gotten rid of all the 
10-year old ambulances ? 

Mr. Focreizerc. No. We still have some which are more than 10 
years old; we have 4 that are as old as 1941 and 1942. They were 
purchased way back there. We have 33 which were purchased in 
1948. We have 35 on hand now which were purchased in 1949; 48 
of them were purchased in 1950; and 186 were purchased in 1951. 

Mr. Forp. Do you still consider 7 years the anticipated useful life 
of an ambulance? 

Mr. Focerzerc. We consider 8 years now as the target year for 
replacement, depending entirely upon the condition of the ambu- 
lance. This means that we will be in fairly good shape with the pur- 
chase of these 89 ambulances, but because of this large number of 
ambulances purchased in 1951, next year, in 1959 budget, we will 
have to come in and ask for replacement of additional ambulances. 

Mr. Forp. How many ambulances does the Army have in total? 

Mr. Focreisere. Three hundred and sixty-eight. 

General Hays. I would like to point out these are metropolitan- 
type ambulances, not field ambulances. 

Mr. Focretzere. I am just talking about metropolitan-type ambu- 
lances. The other type is in the Ordnance budget. 


AMBULANCE INVENTORY 


Mr. Forp. Will you submit for the record a breakdown of your 
ambulance inventory so we know what progress we are making, if 
any, in the renovation of your ambulance inventory ? 

Mr. Focetzera. Surely. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The inventory status of metropolitan three-quarter ton, 4 by 2 ambulances 
as of March 31, 1957 is as follows: 


Year model: Number 
OIE cin einscciinecpcsbidp cehpdisnes ecneascedtgas a namataientio etki ldab diy Milla iagle heish alan nisiteihasaicaiiseldlcaaiils tae 4 
SU htc sind van Acc in ata ns eben lactic es ts ia leaden 33 
ites ba ties cack deeb at ieccaleiad eestacine keep niacin aaa aliens aaadeiaelicanpineiacen ee 35 
Beth ek ds Sik cas iii AE Se Gh le ae eee 48 
WR itsiiida cts biiddintiidndh idee. cee 186 
DO ccs bieipnstngen cpus patent ctncitble shtbaag dehiscence 14 

Ti WT iis waist cain accent chai ate lenin nirinessiceicablinaieiamasatas 320 

Contracted during fiscal year 1957, but not delivered__._____-_-_--_-_--_-__-- 48 

Mets! wtih See BE a ae ele eee 368 


The normal life expectancy is 8 years. 
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UTILIZATION OF RESERVE DENTAL OFFICERS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Forp. From time to time I have gotten two complaints which 
it seems to me could be solved. A number of people who were in the 
Army, in all the services actually, have said to me that while they 
were in the service they have not had all of the dental care that they 
seem to require to put their mouth into proper shape. At the same 
time several competent and responsible dental officers who are in 
Reserve organizations, who have gone to summer training camps for 
their 2-week training, have said that while they are there they are 
not used to do Dail. work. It seems to me that you could cut some 
of this backlog by putting some of these Reserve dental officers who 
are on active duty to work along that line. Would you make any 
comment on that, General Hays? 

General Hays. Of course we know that we do only a portion of the 
required dental care. The other comment I would like to make on this 
that the training of these dental officers in their summer training is to 
try to make them better able to serve in the event of war and not to 
improve the dental care of the troops in peacetime. In my opinion 
they would get very little training on the military side if they spent 
their time during their summer training period working on teeth. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that is right, but 

General Hays. I would add this: I will certainly give that sug- 
gestion of yours serious consideration and take it up with the Chief 
of the Dental Corps and with the people in the Army who are respon- 
sible for the training policies. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me you could solve 2 problems or at least 
make a dent in solving 1 problem and completely solve the other by 
putting these Reserve dental officers to work on regular dental work. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. I think the matter deserves some attention because these 
are serious and conscientious people. I think you could make their 
training more attractive to them, and I suspect it would help in the 
solution of this backlog of dental work. Have you any idea—you 

may or may not have records—how much actual dental work Reserve 
officers do when they are on active duty ? 

General Hays. I do not know if we have. I will have to find out. 

Mr. Forp. Let us see if we cannot get some data on that. 

General Hays. I am sure we can get a sampling from the summer 
camps. I doubt that we have any routine reports which would break 
down the work which Reserve officers did while they were on summer 
training. 

Mr. Forp. When they go to camp this summer let us see if we can- 
not get a record on that matter and just see whether they do or do 
not do any constructive dental work during that period of active 
service. 





ARMY-NAVY AND MURPHY ARMY HOSPITALS 


As we discussed yesterday after the hearings concluded, it seems to 
me it is most important that we have for the record complete and de- 
tailed information in reference to the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot. 
Springs, Ark., and the Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, Mass. I 
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suggest that you submit for the record material similar to that which 
was included in the record of the hearings last year. 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be beneficial to have data showing the 
distance to other hospital facilities not only of the Army but any of 
the other services. 

General Hays. I have those figures here. 

Mr. Foro. I think you might yut that in the record. Also, the 
effect of the new dependents’ ana ‘al care program on this problem 
involving these two hospitals. Last year of course you set out the 
amount of money in the budget for the operation of the two hospitals. 
Include that. Also include the amount of money which would be 
saved if these hospitals were closed. As you indicated yesterday in 
our conversation, the amount of running them and the amount that 
might be saved would not be identical necessarily. Likewise explain 
how the personnel could or would be utilized elsewhere if these hos- 
pitals were closed and whether that would be beneficial or otherwise 
to your overall Army medical and dental program. Then a com- 
ment or two about the disposition of the so-called Eastman Annex 
at Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ARMY AND NAVY AND MurPHyY ARMY HOSPITALS 


Department of the Army has no medical requirement for either of these hos- 
pitals. Hospital bed ocupancy rates in the Army hospital system have declined 
to an all-time low. The average bed occupancy of 19,388 in fiscal year 1955 de- 
clined to 16,389 in fiscal year 1956 and it is currently estimated that an average 
of 16,186 will be occupied during fiscal year 1957. Current and foreseeable bed 
occupancy levels, based on current hospitalization rates and programed Army 
strength, indicate that despite reduction in operating beds already applied 
throughout the entire hospital system, further reduction in the number of op- 
erating beds in the hospital system must be made. The limit to which reduc- 
tions in the number of operating beds in individual hospitals from current levels 
can be made and still operate the hospital efficiently has been effected. Further 
reductions in operating beds throughout the hospital system can result only 
in decreased efficiency, especially in manpower utilization and operating ex- 
penses. Therefore, further reduction to meet the reduced requirements must be 
made through the inactivation of hospitals. The operating staff of small off- 
post hospitals, such as Army and Navy and Murphy Army Hospitals, consume 
personnel resources sorely needed at other Army hospitals and for duty with 
troops. It would be unrealistic to close on-post hospitals in view of their mission 
of post medical support. 

ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL 


The Department of the Army, in conjunction with the other military services, 
the General Services Administration, the Public Health Service, and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, has determined that there is no requirement for this 
installation as a medical facility. 

The normal bed capacity of Army and Navy Hospital is 405 expandable to 
551. Because of the small size of this hospital plant, it lacks flexibility for 
expansion purposes. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel 
required to operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of 
operating beds, the more expensive the operation. 

The following is a tabulation of the personnel staff assigned to Army and 
caer Hospital during fiscal year 1956 and the first three quarters, fiscal year 
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MC DC MSC Other | Warrant} Enlisted | AMSC, | Civilian 
officers | officers ANC 
Fiseal year 1956: 
ist quarter. _--_.- 6 1 6 2 1 71 11 124 
2d quarter__...-- 7 1 7 3 1 109 17 139 
3d quarter___.--. 7 1 7 3 1 120 17 139 
4th quarter__._-- 7 1 7 3 1 120 17 139 
Fiscal year 1957: 
lst quarter__-..-.. 13 2 9 3 0 114 17 143 
2d quarter__...-. 13 2 8 4 0 123 16 143 
3d qu arter__.__.- 12 2 8 4 1 131 14 141 


| 





The following table reflects the patient load at Army and Navy Hospital 
during fiscal year 1956 and the first three quarters, fiscal year 1957 : 


Average occupied beds ! 


lst quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 
| 











3 37 | 3 237 


NI TI E86 i ceed bg neath 23 33 
Fiscal year 1957_......-- ee bs eat eh 68 7 


1 Daily average beds occupied during period August 1956 through February 1957 was 71, of which 51 were 
from local sources and 20 were transfers from other areas. 

? Figure shown is for last week in September 1955 only. No beds occupied during remainder of period 
owing to action to reopen hospital. 

3 Limited use of Army and Navy Hospital during 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters was due to the type of patient 
that could be cared for, which in turn was the result of the limited number of specialized medical personnel 
that could be assigned. 


The Army and Navy Hospital is a multistory hospital of permanent con- 
struction and is one of the best physical plants in the Army hospital system. 
This hospital was initially constructed in accordance with an act of Congress 
to provide hospital care and treatment to a special category of service per- 
sonnel. Subsequently, however, by Executive order the hospital was placed in 
the same status as the other Army hospitals. 

With the passage and implementation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, 
Public Law 569, 84th Congress, spouses and children of members of the uni- 
formed services may receive medical care and treatment in either military or 
civilian medical facilities as authorized by the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. 
With respect to the impact of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, the number 
of beds occupied at Army and Navy Hospital by this category of personnel 
during the months of January, February, and March 1957 was 21 compared to 
17 during the period July—November 1956. The following table reflects dis- 
tances from Army and Navy Hospital to other Army medical treatment facili- 
ties within a radius of 300 miles together with the capacities of these facilities. 


Patient 


| | 
| Capacity | 
“I census 








Distance | Operating | == Ss 
Installation in miles | beds Mar. | Mar. 31, 
31, 1957 Normal | Expand- 1957 
able 
ee iS hi ee | - , dad " 7 = 
j } 
Fort Chaffee, Ark............---.--------- 120 350 1,108} 1,444 280 
Ue ee We nic ca divewn couse dukatdeced 290 220 1, 100 | 1, 448 144 
Pine Bluff, Ark.i..._-...............-.... 75 0 70 | 78 0 





ee — _ ee ES 


1 Dispensary operation. 
EASTMAN ANNEX—ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL 


Department of the Army recommended to the Congress that the Eastman 
Annex at Army and Navy Hospital be approved for disposition as excess to Army 
requirements. This recommendation was approved by the Congress on February 
19, 1957, and the Eastman Annex was reported to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for disposition action on March 29, 1957. 
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Funds included in fiscal year 1958 budget for operation of Army and Navy 


Hospital 
Appropriation : Amount 
Operation and maintenance, Aimy ...6ssncin ~~ ee $1, 028, 000 
Military personnel, BF cnn nnennnnntn 703, 500 
SN ciate captikeigiahimices etc er neice gon tte ie ie avi ancy aaa 1, 731, 500 


If Army and Navy Hospital were closed during the first quarter of fiscal year 
1958, it is estimated that $395,500 would be saved during fiscal year 1958 and 
$528,000 annually thereafter. These savings would apply to the “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” appropriation. 


MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


The normal bed capacity of Murphy Army Hospital is 450 expandable to 525. 
Because of the small size of this physical plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. The inability to expand the size of a hospital in an emergency reduces 
materially its overall value to the Army. In addition, Murphy Army Hospital 
is of brick exterior, wooden frame, emergency-type construction. It is a single- 
story building built in the spread out, inefficient cantonment style, definitely not 
the design of a modern hospital. 

The ad hoc committee appointed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical), to study joint utilization of Armed Forces medical 
facilities, recommended in its final report of January 1955, that Murphy Army 
Hospital be closed and that hospitalization service for military personnel in the 
area be provided by the United States Army hospital, Fort Devens, Mass., and the 
United States naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass. While the United States Army 
hospital, Fort Devens, is currently authorized to operate 150 beds it has a normal 
eapacity of 929 beds with a current occupancy of only 130, and the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital is authorized to operate 525 beds and has a normal capacity of 
887 with 597 currently occupied. These two hospitals are 28 and 14 miles re- 
spectively from Murphy Army Hospital and are staffed and equipped to provide 
medical care in all the specialties available at Murphy Army Hospital. There 
are also dispensaries located at Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass., and at Hans- 
comb Air Force Base, approximately 11 miles distant, which are capable of pro- 
viding outpatient medical care to eligible personnel. Dependents of military 
personnel in the area may be provided hospitalization at Fort Devens on the 
same basis as at Murphy Army Hospital or in civilian hospitals under the pro- 
visions of the Dependents Medical Care Act. 

With respect to dependents of military personnel, the beds occupied by this 
category at Murphy Army Hospital for the period January through March 
1957 averaged 25 beds per day, the same as averaged for the period July through 
November 1956. 

The following is a tabulation of the personnel staff assigned to Murphy Army 
Hospital during fiscal year 1956 and the first three quarters of fiscal year 1957: 


| 
| 





MC DC MSC | Other | Warrant | Enlisted AMSC, Civilian 
| officers | officers | | ANC 
| | 
Fiscal year 1956: | 
Ist quarter -..-.. 14 | 2 7 | 3 | 3 | 120 | 17 178 
2d quarter....._-| 10 | 1 9 | 4 | 4 | 153 19 178 
3d quarter-_---.- 13 | 1 | 8 | 4 | 4 | 149 20 | 177 
4th quarter-__.---. 13 1 8 4| 4 149 20 177 
Fiscal year 1957: | | | 
Ist quarter...-.-.- 13 | 2 10 3 3 127 14 180 
2d quarter....... | 17 | 2 | 12 | 4 4 | 143 15 183 
3d quarter._..... 19 | 2 | 11 | 5 4 | 159 13 183 
| | | 
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The following table reflects the patient load at Murphy Army Hospital during 
fiseal year 1956 and the first three quarters of fiscal year 1957: 


Daily average occupied beds 














Ist quarter | 2d a 3d quarter | 4th quarter 
ein a _ - ciel ‘ i eames licensee epeaptlinsngh me 
Fiscal year 1956. ............_..__.__- pout. Jat 1 82 111 | 271 | 64 
Fiscal year 1957... -.............. kak 87 85 | / 89 


| 














| Buildup of patient load following direction to keep hospital open. 
2 End of holiday period. Directive issued on Mar. 19, 1956, to phase out for closure effective June 30, 1956 


The Department of the Army, in conjunction with the other military serv- 
ices, the General Services Administration, the Public Health Services, and the 
Veterans’ Administration has determined that there is no requirement for this 
installation as a medical facility. Regarding its use for other than medical 
purposes, the Department of the Army has determined that there is a require- 
ment for the buildings of Murphy Army Hespital for use as the offices of the 
New England Division, Corps of Engineers, and for temporary use by training 
and research activities of the Air Force. 


Funds included in fiscal year 1958 budget for operation of Murphy Army 





Hospital 
Appropriation : Amount 
Operation and maintenance, Army________-___-___-___________ $1, 142, 000 
I a  cacannmidh eliaabsinnninmelheqieitiesits 735, 500 
i a ca a i ea ed ter ee oh 1, 877, 500 


If Murphy Army Hospital were closed during the first quarter of fiscal year 
1958, it is estimated that $351,000 would be saved during fiscal year 1958 and 
$515,000 annually thereafter. The savings would apply to the operation and 
maintenance, Army appropriation. The savings in fiscal year 1958 would be 
largely eliminated by the cost of relocating the New England Division, Corps of 
Engineers ; however, this will not affect subsequent annual savings. 


CONCLUSION 


Therefore, it is concluded that the Department of the Army has no require- 
ment for either Army or Navy or Murphy Army hospitals as active Army hos- 
pitals. Furthermore, to operate them as such results not only a needless ex- 
penditure of funds but prevents the Army Medical Service from securing the 
maximum utilization of its available physicians since the staffing of these two 
hospitals must be made at the expense of other essential medical activities. 
Some of these activities are: providing of officers for staffing TOE units of the 
United States Strategic Army Forces in order to train these officers in the prob- 
lems of field medicine including the handling of the volume of casualties ex- 
pected from modern weapons; research activities directed toward the solution of 
disease problems such as hemorrhagic fever, infectious hepatitis, tropical dis- 
eases and cold weather medical problems which may seriously affect the outcome 
of military operations. 


Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, General Hays. 
General Hays. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General, for the information you 
and your staff have given us. 
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Turspay, Apri 9, 1957. 
Army-Wipe AcTIVvITIEs 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. PATRICK J. RYAN, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

LT. COL. MORRIS DANTZKER, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

HAROLD L. CORZETT, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

Cc. W. PHILLIPS, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

COL. L. W. JACKSON, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 

COL. R. L. ANDERSON, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

H. E. ALDRIGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PUBLICATIONS BRANCH, THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton? 

General Lawton. The next program is program 2500. 

Mr. Srxzs. General Watson, you are becoming quite a familiar fig- 
ure up here. You have quite a list of projects to talk about this time. 
We shall be glad to hear you. Will you insert in the record at this 

oint the obligations through December 31, 1956, with comparative 
lon for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, and the personnel data? 

(The information is as follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Anmy—2500, ARmMywipe ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


_ 
| 





Actual, | Estimate, | Actualasof | Estimate, 
No. | fiseal year fiseal year Dec. 21, fiscal year 
1956 1957 1956 1958 

2510 Departmental headquarters - - - - | $40,677,258 | $41,805,000 | $21, 301, 709 $45, 035, 000 
2520 Headquarters technical services (ex- | | 4 

cludes medical) .____ | 43,105,916 | 42,059,000 | 21, 218, 389 45, 167, 000 
2530 Major field commands (headquarters)_.| 95, 058, 242 89,371,000 | 44, 204, 147 92, 363, 000 
2540 Other specialized services 


2551 Army-wide communications services.. 50, 355, 365 62, 930, 000 34, 972, 685 76, 309, 000 


2652 Army-wide finance services... 23,171,322 | 22,373,000 | 10, 538, 645 | 23, 018, 000 


2553 Army-wide audit services 15, 218, 943 | 15, 955, 000 7, 970, 182 17, 082, 000 
2560 Evaluation activities __- ‘ 50, 606, 688 58, 494,648 | 24, 627, 873 | 81, 153, 000 
2570 Military surveys and maps 41, 478, 340 41, 554,352 | 21, 009, 163 , 000, 


| 84, 542,288 | 83,720,000 | 37,038,380 | $3,073, 000 
| 





Total program 2500 


444, 214,362 | 458, 262,000 | 222,881,173 | 507, 200,000 
Note.—The obligations through Dec. | 
31 shown above exclude deutschemark | | 
and include reimbursements; con- | (RW2GA } 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 | 
years include deutschemark and ex- | 
clude reimbursements. The tabula- | 
tion below presents the statement on a 
— comparable basis at the program 
eve | 
Total as shown above_ -. ; 444, 214,362 | 458,262,000 | 222, 881, 173 507, 200, 000 
{ 








Reimbursements - - 7, 782, 799 | 9, 711, 000 13, 057, 000 
Deutschemark. | Sale 








} 


Total 


451,997,161 | 467,973,000 | 227,822,438 | 520, 257, 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ArnmMy—2500, ArRMywIDE ACTIVITIES 


Summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1958 


SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Estimate 





year 1956 


| j 
| Actual, fiscal |__ 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 1957 1958 

I aN Taiipeeicasicaatcicnerliiina enminiints Li encceeisneabnaniitideelistite sihekige vals toadbtagls 
Military personnel (average number) - - - dit pila 51, 274 49, 457 | 49, 958 

Civilian personnel: | } 

Number of permanent positions hace ste ee | 48, 524 | 46, 736 46, 045 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. --_- es 354 308 | 308 
Average number of all employees 44, 429 44,722 44, 213 
44, 335 43, 865 


; : 
Number of employees at end of year-_-____-_-- waka 43, 630 
Personal service obligation... ....-- nbd tcaiethte 

| 


| $205, 502, 574 $208, 911,972 | $206, 796, 000 
! 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1. Above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities activities. 

This estimate provides for an overall program reduction of 509 civilian man- 
years during fiscal year 1958, although some activities within the program will 
require additional civilian personnel. 

Civilian personnel requirements for major headquarters activities; armywide 
communications services; armywide audit services; and surveys and mapping 
activities are expected to remain at approximately the same level as in fiscal year 
1957. 

An increase of approximately 170 man-years is planned for evaluation activi- 
ties due to the civilian career program and the addition of 3 new attaché stations. 

The planned decreases occur in 2 areas: (1) Specialized services, approxi- 
mately 375 man-years; and (2) armywide finance services, approximately 300 
man-years. 

SECTION 2. PERSONNEL PAID FROM REIMBURSEMENTS 


Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal |___ 





year 1956 
| | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
me sa oe —— —— cengennsnaiielieiamiantaiaiatina moatifiitaimereniialeae 
Military personnel (average number). 
(Excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid | 
from or assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities | | 
activities.) | 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions | 85 | 92 | 95 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 0 | 0 0 
Average number of all employees ’ neal 85 92 | 95 
Number of employees at end of vear- -- seocanl 74 92 | 05 
Personal service obligations. .......--.-- . ; $386, 941 $415, 000 $433, 000 


Mr. Srxes. General Watson, you may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I will present the cost 
estimates of the armywide activities program, No. 2500. It includes 
the following administrative-type activities (p. 701 of the justification 
sheets): (1) Major command headquarters (projects 2510, 2520, and 
2530) ; “other specialized services” (project 2540) ; (3) the Army com- 
mand and administrative network (ACAN), the military affiliate 
radio system (MARS), the Department of the Army Photographic 
Agency, and expenses incident to the Department of the Army Alter- 
nate Headquarters Plan (DARAH) (project 2551); (4) administra- 
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tion of field activities of the Chief of Finance including the United 
States Army Finance Center and United States Army Finance and 
Accounts Office (project 2552) ; (5) the Army Audit Agency (project 

9553); (6) the Army intelligence program (project 2560); and (7) 
the military surveys and mapping program (project 2570). 

The estimate for the operating expenses of the entire armywide ac- 
tivities program in fiscal year 1958 is $507,200,000, or an increase of 
approximately $49 million compared to the estimated obligations of 
$458,262,000 in fiscal year 1957. In order of magnitude, the increases 
follow: (1) for the planned i improvement and extension of communi- 
cations services and evaluation activities $32 million, 65 percent of the 
total increase; (2) the Department of the Army contr ibution to the 
civil service retirement fund (Public Law 854) (new in fiscal year 
1958), $13 million, 27 percent of the total increase; and (3) the opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities to be presented later (particularly 
those in support of evaluation activities), $4 million, 8 percent of the 
total increase. 

We have prepared sep arate presentations on the activities covered 
by projects 2551, 2552, 2553, 2560, and 2570. Therefore I will confine 
my remarks to the major headquarters system and “other specialized 
services” (projects 2510, 2520, 2530, and 2540 respectively). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. General Watson, if you are ready, we will resume our 
hearings. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. 

I would like to make note of the fact, of which the committee panel 
is well aware, I am sure, that this program is a combination of a great 
many different activities in which specialized knowledge is required. 
It may be your desire, sir, insofar as it is practicable, to deal with a 
certain area at a time in order for the stage management to be effected 
efficiently. Otherwise, there will be quite a little shunting back and 
forth. I do not intend to bring in all of the witnesses, but I would 
like to suggest this procedure. 

Mr. Sixers. I believe that would be a desirable procedure. 


MAJOR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


General Watson. The major command headquaters are those of 
the Department of the Army and the technical services, the ZI armies 
and oversea commands. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATE 


For the operation of our major command headquarters system 
(projects 2510, 2520, and 2530), we have a requirement of $18%,- 
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565,000. The following tabulation illustrates the change in this esti- 
mate compared to fiscal year 1957: 


Difference, 





Project Title Fiscal year Fiscal year | increase (+) 
| 1957 1958 or de- 
| crease (—) 
2510 Departmental headquarters $41, 805,000 | $45,035,000 | +$3, 230, 000 






2520 Headquarters, technical services... ; 42,059,000 | 45, 167, 000 | +-3, 108, 000 
2530 Major field command headquarters. - - ; 48,909,000 | 51, 363, 000 +2, 454, 000 
Subtotal, direct costs___- -| 132,773,000 | 141,565,000 | +8, 792,000 
2530.9 | Operation and maintenance of facilities__. 40, 462, 000 41, 000, 000 | +-538, 000 
Total program costs... és : ...| 173,235,000 | 182, 565, 000 +9, 330, 000 


_2i1s Bab Or CT aes ‘ | 
Although our fiscal year 1958 request is $9,330,000 higher than the 
estimated costs for fiscal year 1957, we plan to continue the operation 
of the same headquarters at about the same level as in fiscal year 1957. 
The bulk, $7,411,000—80 percent—of the total increase is due to the 
civil service retirement fund contribution, which includes the $538,000 
increase for operation and maintenance of facilities. 

The full-year operating costs of automatic data-processing equip- 
ment and rentals for additional electrical accounting machines to be 
used in conjunction with the electronic equipment system, requires an 
additional $965,000. During my presentation last year, we discussed 
the installation of the automatic data-processing equipment in the 
Office of The Adjutant General and Chief Signal Officer. The costs 
discussed at that time were $977,000, and covered the costs of building 
alterations, the annual personnel costs, and a 6-months’ equipment 
rental cost for the period January to June 1957. Included in the 
$965,000 is $569,000 to provide for the full-year equipment rental costs, 
including an extra shift, the replacement of component parts, addition- 
al supplies and accessories, and a contract to train systems analysts. 
The remaining $396,000 will provide for the rental] of additional elec- 
trical accounting machines to (1) permit the development of a high- 
speed data-transmission system to ee utilized in conjunction with the 
automatic data-processing equipment, and (2) to fulfill personnel ac- 
counting requirements of the expanding Army Reserve program. 

The remaining increases total 31,157,000 and cover the following: 
(1) An increased number of permanent change-of-station moves by 
civilians both to and from overseas areas via MSTS, (2) the purchase 
and installation of special equipment, (3) an increased number of 
inspections due to an increased number of antiaircraft defense sites 
by Headquarters ARAACOM, and (4) recent legislation. 

Offsetting these increases, which total $9,533,000, are planned reduc- 
tions in day-to-day operating costs which amount to $203,000. The 


29 


net, increase is $9,330,000. 
MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


During the past several years we have continued to scrutinize the 
Washington headquarters as well as field organizations to improve 
their efficiency. 

At the secretarial level there have been established two additional 
offices for Assistant Secretaries: and the Office, Director of Research 
and Development; and the Office, Programs Review and Analysis. 
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The establishment of these Offices was made possible without increas- 
ing the size of the Office, Secretary of the Army, due to the fact that 
concurrent reductions in manpower requirements were made in other 
parts of that Office. Poe 

At the Army Staff level, several organizational changes have been 
effected which have resulted in consolidating, under the Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff, all but four of the special staff agencies. These changes have 
resulted in more effective planning, coordination, and supervision of 
staff functions, as well as reducing the number of agencies reporting 
directly to the Chief of Staff. 

The Army is currently revising its program system to achieve a 
closer relationship between programs and budget and a realinement of 
program responsibilities in a manner that w ill assure greater similar- 
ity in the staff supervision of programs at all levels of the Army 
Establishment. 

There is a need for uniformity in the functional subdivision of the 
nontactical operations of the Army. The Army Staff is developing a 
uniform listing of activities with standard terminology, definitions, 
and activity interrel: itionships for use in programing, budgeting, cost 
reporting, performance repor ting, manpower reporting, man: agement 
control, and review and analysis. It will prescribe the or ganizational 
level at which the Department of the Army will receive, and the 
major commands and separate agencies will maintain, pertinent pro- 
gram information. It will assist in the accomplishment of the three 
basic provisions of Public Law 863, i. e., (@) budgeting on a cost basis, 
(6) use of common classifications, and (¢) justific ation of data by or- 
ganiz: ition. 

Last year I discussed our program for sending key personnel to 
special schools for the purpose of training them in modern manage- 
ment methods and techniques. This training has proved invaluable 
and we are planning to continue it at about the same level during fiscal 
year 1958. We will send approximately 50 students to each of 11 
Classes at the Command and Management School at Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
29 to 30 students to each of 4 classes at the manpower control officers 
course at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 10 officers annually to the 8 
weeks course for executives at the University of Pittsburgh; and 10 
officers annually to the 12 weeks advanced management course and 
30 to 32 officers to the 21 months course in business administration 
which are conducted at Harvard University. 


OTHER SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Other specialized services include: Adjutant General's records and 
publications centers, Provost Marshal General activities, education of 
dependent children overseas, personnel processing activities, disposi- 
tion of remains, and central procurement for religious and special 
services activities. 


FISCAL 1958 ESTIMATE 


For the operating expenses of these various activities, we are re- 
questing $83,073,000 compared to $83,720,000 in fiscal year 1957, or a 
net decrease of $647,000. 

This net change is due to four main causes: (1) a reduced workload, 
particularly in our records and publications centers due to the trans- 
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fer of the records keeping function for separated Air Force personnel 
to the Air Force in fiscal year 1958, and in personnel processing activi- 
ties due to a reduction of 34,000 inductees from 177,000 in fiscal year 
1957 to 143,000 in fiscal year 1958; (2) an estimated reduced prisoner 
load in disciplinary barracks; (3) an estimated increased pupil load 
in our dependent schools overseas; and (4) charges for services 
rendered by industrially funded activities to religious agencies which 
were formerly provided without cost. 
(1) Reduced workload____-~-~- , a _ —$1, 275, 740 
2) Reduced prisoner load of 1,085 from ! 5, 360 to 4,275 s sents —464, 500 


(3) Increased pupil load of 1,440 from 46,560 to 48,000 +956, 240 
(4) Service charges +137, 000 


a ON kN ns as ee ee tl 647, 000 


The increase of $956,000 for the operation of dependent schools in 
overseas areas is based on a projection of 1,440 additional pupils at cur- 
cent fiscal year 1957 costs plus the costs of the civil service retirement 
fund contribution. These added costs were then added to the estimated 
total operating costs of fiscal year 1957 as follows: 

Total estimated operating costs in fiscal year 1957_....__-_._....__._. $12, 174, 000 
Add: 1,440 pupils at $261 each_________ Ba SP ea at +376, 000 
Civil service retirement fund contribution____-____ 580, 000 


Fiscal year 1958 total estimated costs_......._.______________ 18, L: 30, 000 


This results in an average per pupil cost of $274 for fiscal year 1958. 

As General Lawton has stated in his opening remarks to the com- 
mittee, the Department of Defense established an interservice com- 
mittee to make a detailed study of the problems in this area and make 
recommendations on the possibility of standardizing the administra- 
tion and budgeting policies for all the services. 

Late in February 1957, this committee issued a preliminary report 
on the personnel management aspects of the dependent schools pro- 
gram. In it are certain recommendations which would seek to place 
teachers in overseas aeras on a similar basis with District of Columbia 
teachers for such things as compensation and length of school year. 
This report is now being studied by each of the services. As yet, no 
report has been issued by this committee on the standardization of ad- 
ministration and budgeting policies. 

Early in February 1957, each of the services transmitted to the De- 
partment of Defense C omptroller, a report identifying various costs 
that are currently incurred in the education of dependent children in 
overseas areas. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


We expect our average employment in departmental and major 
command headquarters to remain about the same in fiscal year 1958 
as in the current year. This estimate provides for 21,067 man- years 
compared to 21,083 in fiscal year 1957. In “Other specialized services” 
we are planning a reduction of 374 man-years from 6,201 in fiseal year 
1957 to 5,827 in fiscal year 1958. This reduction is made possible by 
the Air Force transfer, as well as by the reduced workload referred to 
previously. 
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SUMMARY 


In conclusion gentlemen, let me summarize. I have (1) indicated 
the scope and total financial requirements for program 2500 Army- 
wide activities; (2) separately identified our financial requirements 
for major command headquarters and discussed management improve- 
ments; (3) separately identified our financial requirements for “Other 

ialized services,” and (4) indicated our estimated civilian employ- 
ment levels for both activities. 

We shall continue our efforts to make our organization and proce- 
dures more efficient and more economical. 

Members of my staff are present to assist me in answering any ques- 
tions you wish toask. Thank you. 


OTHER SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations 








Estimate 
Actual, shies a bid 
Project or subproject fiscal year 
1956 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 1958 
Se ee Mattie ett) LET PR SU Se he gee 
2540.7 Religious activities $353, 489 $501, 000 $638, 000 








SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
None. 
SECTION 8. WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


These funds will be used for the central procurement of certain supplies and 
equipment in support of chaplains worldwide. 


A. Supplies and equipment: 


I SN ck ass tins eo tinsel oeaeepnenpemenianig eusabdisee tian aati egeenenin $123, 703 
TORN WORE MOOS ocd hict bid eed ete ee bck anes 253, 131 
ieens! JOOP Weis. ai ee Sh 297, 000 


For the central procurement of standard and nonstandard supplies and equip- 
ment to support approximately 800 chapels and 200 chapel facilities throughout 
the world; and for the payment of service charges for the handling of material 
purchased or donated for use by the Army. The increase in fiscal year 1958 
over fiscal year 1957 represents the cost of services being rendered by industrial 
fund activities which previously were received by this activity without charge. 


B. Films (worldwide film libraries) : 


Piscal year 10BG i Lil siti eel i 126, 648 
enn) POOP TOG ono i nce n esd UORL SELL 145, 600 
BE OND I ii ai ieicninninniiar niceties wnkigilsaidiiemaeiamneme ih i: wats 240, 300 


For procurement of religious films to be placed in film libraries worldwide. 
The increase in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 reflects a change in the film procure- 
ment policy from a rental basis to outright purchase, in addition to which this 
estimate includes added service costs charged by the Army Pictorial Center (an 
industrial fund activity). The latter costs were formerly provided without 
charge to this activity. 


C. Repair, replacement, and maintenance of church furniture: 


Maman PERF 2000 5s eos se ee eh a $93, 500 
RR a SR SE a Le eee ee 93, 5 
Fiscal Year 1906_..—........ sdiigtia natalia meakditd wine ac Rete icesea Rt Soin: Hike 


Annual replacement and maintenance of church furniture of approximately 2 
percent replacement factor on capital investment. 


91288—57——-57 











D. Posters, books, magazines, etc. : 


I a i ates eperseeiciinersinmainldunestint $9, 643 
ss cde eeuntosebidinnmabgincnainedi 8, 769 
IE SS eh ee 7, 200 


For the costs of art work, religious books, and magazines for religious libraries 
worldwide. 

This information represents the central procurement costs of religious activi- 
ties only. Due to the revised appropriation structure for the appropriation, 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” the field portion of the costs of special serv- 
ices and religious activities formerly appearing under program 3000 Armywide 
services (administrative), appear in the fiscal year 1958 budget under “Operation 
and maintenance of facilities” of the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Srxes. General Ryan, it is a pleasure to have you back. Will 
you proceed. 

General Ryan. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. It always has been a pleasure 
for me to come over to this committee because it is cordial and pleasant. 
You give us the tools that we work with. During the past year I visited 
practically all our overseas installations in the Far East and in Europe 
and a great many of them here in the Zone of Interior. I am very 
happy to report to this committee that percentagewise the religious 
program of the Army now is stronger than it ever has been. Every 
statistic we keep is higher. That is interesting because with the cut- 
back in the Army and proportionate cutback in the number of chap- 
lains, we still have more people going to church. I got some statistics 
together, and over a quarter of a million, 251,000 some odd, go to church 
on the Sabbath or Sunday in military chapels per Sunday. 

Mr. Forp. What is that figure again ? 

General Ryan. 251,000 per Sunday. 

Mr. Froop. Is that good ? 

General Ryan. That is wonderful. That is better than any civilian 
community. That does not include, of course, people who go to civilian 
churches, like people in Washington who do not live on posts. We 
have 60,000 some odd in our Sunday schools worldwide. So every- 
thing that we keep statistics on shows an increase, and there are sev- 
eral factors in that. The chaplains are doing.a better job. They have 
better equipment to work with. We have beautified their chapels 
worldwide. We have gotten them to look like churches at home. We 
have given them a family atmosphere. It has all added up to an in- 
crease in religious observance in the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. How many collections do you take up on Sunday ? 

General Ryan. We have an offering basket for anybody who wants 
toputin. They can put in twice, though, if they so desire. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. General, apparently your program is progressing very 
satisfactorily. From what you have told us am I to judge that the 
amount of money which is outlined here is adequate for the work that 
you feel is to be done? 

General Ryan. Yes, that is correct. We can get along and do our 
job with what we have asked for. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any significant changes that you feel should 
be brought to the attention of the committee, anything that is omitted 
that is of major importance in this budget ? 

General Ryan. No, I think not. It is all self-explanatory. There 
is a slight increase in Army films, and that is because we are adopting 
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a new system. We are buying our films, and this first. year they are 
going to cost a little more than renting, but once we buy them we have 
them for 5 or 10 years. That is the only significant change in our 
routine budget. 


CODE OF CONDUCT TRAINING AND CHARACTER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Last year we discussed the part the Chaplain Corps 
plays in the emphasis on the code of conduct for the soldier. The 
code of conduct was something essentially new at that time. What 
is the present emphasis given to the code of conduct in religious train- 
ing and religious study ¢ 

General Ryan. We have a character guidance program in the Army. 
Each inductee must have 6 hours with the chaplain during his 16 
weeks of basic training at the training center. Those lectures deal 
with ethical subjects. They are not denominational in any way. They 
are approved by the three major faiths. When the young soldier 
leaves there he has one lecture per month wherever he is stationed. 

We are constantly revising our character guidance lectures, and we 
have geared them into the code of conduct. We present that aspect 
to our men now. We are right in step with the whole program. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the collection plate passed in chapels or not? 

General Ryan. At some places it is; usually not. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

General Ryan. We do not get a bill from the post hospital and—— 

Mr. Stes. It is not that I am thinking about. I know the costs 
are taken care of. But an offering is something which many people 
are glad to make, even a small offering, and certainly good uses could 
be found for it. 

General Ryan. They do that, especially in overseas stations. The 
amount of money that the GI has given for missionary work over there, 
orphanages and the like, is absolutely fantastic. On the other hand, 
we have had little nudges from the various churches. They said if a 

oung man gets out of the habit of donating at Sunday services during 
his military service he probably will forget it when he comes home. So 
it is a good idea to ke ‘ep them going. However, if it is done it is on a 
very voluntary basis. There is no pressure, no sermon on fuel bills. 

Mr. Froop. No coal collection ? 

General Ryan. No. 

Mr. Froop. You ought to have coal collections just on general prin- 
ciples. : 

CHAPEL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. General, you mentioned better facilities for conducting 
religious services. Do you think that your chaplain facilities and 
equipment are adequate or do you have some places where you need 
some improvements ¢ 

General Ryan. We are going to get that on the next go-round. We 
have a chapel beautification program, a 5-year project, and it is 48 
percent completed. If I may, I would like to show you a picture of 
a chapel before and afterwards just to show you what we are doing 
on this. Here are some that we have used and you can see that they 
are not very attractive. That is before and after of the same chapel. 

Mr. Forp. What vear are you on ¢ 
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General Ryan. We are on our third year. We have it 43 percent 
completed. On the 5th of May I am going over to rededicate a chapel 
at Fort Meade and that is the last one in the Second Army to be re- 
habilitated. That, too, of course, has an effect on the attendance. 

Mr. Froop. Are these chapel designs—interior and exterior, the 
entire chapel structure—standardized GI issue, uninteresting, stereo- 
typed things? 

General Ryan. Most of them are, yes. 

Mr. Froop. I notice in many of the Army construction programs 
and in the Reserve programs, Army construction of armories and Air 
Force, and so on, they are trying to develop structures that fit into the 
areas in which the bases or camps are located. 

General Ryan. That is the new type. We have that. We have a 
regimental type and then a post size type, 300 to 600 capacity. 

‘Mr. Froop. I notice in the civilian wor ld, even in your faith, Father, 
they are getting away from the stereotyped, Gothic type of chure h. 
In the Southwest I see modernistic designs and very attractive efforts 
to interpret spirit in the structure, which apparently is approved by 
all the churches in the last few years. I have seen some magnificent 
pictures of actual buildings. I wonder, are we restricted in the Army 
to that stereotype ? 

General Ryan. We are restricted, but it is a modern type. The 
large chapel that we just dedicated at Fort Belvoir is almost identical 
with the one that we dedicated at Fort Knox 6 or 8 months ago, but 
they are both beautiful churches and would fit into any civilian com- 
munity and would look very modern and up to date. 

Mr. Ritxy. Your program is 43 percent complete, you say ? 

General Ryan. That is on the rehabilitation of chapels, but that is 
not in the budget that we are talking about today. 

Mr. Ritzer. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I am looking at these four pictures, before and after. I 
take for granted that is after, but after what ? 

General Ryan. The other one is before, right there. 

Mr. Frioop. I see you are a showman. You gave me the after with 
gestures, and no fooling, with color. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a permanent type structure ? 

General Ryan. No, that is cantonment type; frame building. 

Mr. Fioop. This is interchangeable for the faiths? 

General Ryan. Oh, yes. All three faiths use those. 

Mr. Fioop. What are these terrible looking things here ? 

General Ryan. Those are over in France. One of them may be 
Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. These are pretty far up, are they? Are these for line 
troops? 

General Ryan. Yes, they are in the communications zone over in 
France. 

Mr. Froop. This one on the left is not so bad for an operation. 

General Ryan. Yes; but there is not much of a spirit of piety or 
religion in it. 

Mr. Froop. We have gone to great lengths to take care of the physi- 
cal welfare of troops in Germany : and France, and everybody approves 
of that. We do not seem to have caught up with your end of the 


operation in those areas. We have been there a long time; have we 
not? 
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General Ryan. It is much better than it was. It has improved. 
We have some chapels over there. As many as we could reasonably 
hope to have. 

Mr. Fxoop. This one here would make a nice speakeasy some place. 
T do not know what else. 

General Ryan. It probably was before. 

Mr. Fxioop. I feel that the dependents of troops, and equally the 

arents of the troops, would like to know that overseas we have better 
. king facilities for our chapel purposes than I hold here in my right 
hand. 

General Ryan. In Germany we have marvelous chapels. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I have seen some places overseas that were not so pre- 
sentable, both in the Far East and in the European theater, in the last 
5 years—weatherbeaten ; some of them not even painted white. I have 
seen 1 or 2 new ones ov er in some of the African bases which looked 
pretty good. I saw a nice new one last year down at Wheelis Air Force 
Base and a presentable one over at Nouaseur, back of Casablanca, but 
in some of the out-of-the-way places in Western Europe some of the 
wayside shrines looked more attractive. 

yeneral Ryan. We have fine chapels in Germany, excellent ones; 
better than we have at home, I think. 

Mr. Froop. It has particular significance, and should be part of our 
operation in these foreign countries, for the people there to know that 
we make a point of our faith and the practice of it, that our Chaplain 
Corps is respected and strong, and that our facilities for w orship are 
on an equal with our movie theaters and PX’s and everything else. 

General Ryan. That is what we have been doing in the Zone of 
Interior in the rehabilitation of chapels. Most of them are air con- 
ditioned now. 

Mr. Fioop. Padre, I think it is unlikely, but if any time you get into 
a theater of operations anybody has any tendency to get in your hair, 
let us know. 

General Ryan. Thank you. 


CODE OF CONDUCT TRAINING AND CHARACTER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Foon. I wish you would tell us something more about the 
character-guidance program and your part of it. You may not know 
it, but this committee is making quite a point out of this Army code 
of conduct and the part that you have in it, the character-guidance 
program. 

Maybe you could do this for us. Maybe you could supply for the 
record a more detailed statement showing how your shop ties in to 
this entire operation with which this subcommittee is going to become 
seriously concerned. We are making a point of it. 

General Ryan. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


THE CHARACTER-GUIDANCE PROGRAM AND THE Cope or ConpucT 


1. The character-guidance program, authorized in 1947, generally undergirds 
and supports the moral principles and objectives of the code of conduct. 
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2. The character guidance instructional material contained in the 16-series of 
DA pamphlets—Duty, Honor, Country—is currently under revision. 

The series of four presentations contained in DA Pamphlet 16—5 series 1 
(designed for presentation to trainees), was written and approved prior to the 
publication of the code of conduct. However, it easily lends itself to correlation 
with the code of conduct instruction. This series develops the basic moral 
principles of responsible patriotism to our country which is founded upon faith 
in God; a sense of duty, justice, and respect for lawful authority. It is easily 
seen how each of the six articles of the code tie into this. 

(a) Article I: Responsibility to serve the Nation even with our life. 

(bv) Article II: Devotion to duty expressed in resistance to the end. 

(c) Article IIIT: Sense of responsibility and duty to continue as a soldier even 
after capture, 

(d) Article IV: Justice to fellow soldiers and respect for authority. 

(e) Article V: Justice to the Nation so as not to betray one’s loyalty. 

(f) Article VI: Sense of responsibility, duty, loyalty, patriotism, and a trust 
in God and the United States. Discussion topic—One Nation Under God. 

3. All chaplains have been instructed to make the appropriate correlation in 
their presentation to troops. 

4. The discussion topics being rewritten for all units and activities other than 
trainees are specifically oriented toward the code of conduct. Such topics as 
Courage, Gratitude, Sacrifice, Personal Integrity, Prejudice, Self Control, Our 
Moral Defenses, Self-Discipline, What Is Right, Pride, Honesty, Honor, Our 
Profession, Truth—Your Right and Responsibility, all will clearly bring out the 
moral principles involved in the code of conduct. 

5. One entire lecture, Courage, treats of the code of conduct. One of the sup- 
porting training aids, a 10-minute discussion starter film presents a prisoner of 
war situation in which a prisoner is strengthened by his sergeant to refuse the 
initial favor of a cigarette from his guard. 

6. Character-guidance posters: Character-guidance posters, distributed 
throughout DA each month (company level) support each discussion topic. Cur- 
rently being produced are 6 posters supporting the 6 articles of the code. 

(a) Article I: Picture of an infantryman in the attack, with the caption “I 
Am An American Fighting Man.” 

(b) Article II: Picture of an American soldier resisting capture by using his 
empty rifle as a club, with the caption “I Will Never Surrender of My Own Free 
Will.” 

(c) Article III: A PW crawling his way through a barbed-wire fence and hand- 
signaling his men to follow him, with the caption “I will make every effort to 
escape.” 

(d) Article IV: A picture of a sick or injured PW being cared for by two of his 
buddies. One is bandaging the injured man’s leg and the other is offering him 
a bowl of rice or food, with the caption “I will keep faith with my fellow 
prisoners.” 

(e) Article V: A soldier sits at an interrogation desk. His name, rank, and 
ASN are visible and he is scratching through a written-out “confession,” with 
the caption “I will make no oral or written statements disloyal * * *” 

(f) Article VI: Three PW’s in a circle, locking hands and one is scrawling out 
on the ground an American flag, and the chaplain symbols of cross and star, with 
the caption “I will trust in my God and in the United States of America.” 

Résumé.—The overall character-guidance program is actually a combined ap- 
proach of staff officers involved in character guidance under the direction of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel or appropriate G-1. The Character Guid- 
ance Council at DA level is composed of Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
the Inspector General, and the Chief of Chaplains. At lower echelons its com- 
position is discretionary. 

It appears that while the character-guidance program and the code of con- 
duct have areas of responsibility peculiar to themselves, yet both have a com- 
mon interest in the moral character and the morale of the individual and at- 
tack personal problems in the motivational area that were contemplated in the 
earliest presentations in the character-guidance program. Each supports and 
complements the other to achieve a soldier fully trained, physically, mentally, 
and morally. 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Ford. 
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RECRUITMENT OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Forp. How are you doing in the recruitment of your chaplains? 

General Ryan. We have 1,204 on active duty as of today. We are 
up to strength in Jews and Protestants and we are below strength with 
the Catholics, about 59 to be exact. Perhaps this spring we will get 
more if we are lucky after ordinations but we are critically short. I 
have taken it up with Cardinal Spellman officially and personally, 
and he is doing everything he can, but it is very difficult. There is 
a shortage of Catholic priests countrywide. 

Mr. Forn. Are most of your chaplains Regulars or Reserves? 

General Ryan. No, out of 1,206 or 1,204 we have a little over 250 
regulars. This augment: ition will up this over a period of time and 
we will eventually have 450 regulars. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


REQUIREMENTS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Mr. Fioop. Did I hear some time ago that we have trouble getting 
cooperation from some of the orders of different types on getting 
chaplains in the Catholic Church ? 

General Ryan. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they restrict that in any way ? 

General Ryan. There is a certain restriction, that after they are in 
5 years they must come back and spend some time in a monastery. 
We can usually handle that ourselves by assigning the chaplain to 
a post where there is a monastery within living distance. It is not a 
major problem. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought somebody told us about that. 

General Ryan. That is officially the directive, but we can satisfy 
the requirements of the directive that these religious orders have by 
transferring the men around so they can fulfill their obligations. 

Mr. Fioop. Is Cardinal Spellman in the Military Ordinariate? 

General Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For continental United States? 

General Ryan. No; that is worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Father. 

General Ryan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Stes. General, 65 percent of the increase which you mentioned 
at the beginning of the statement and the armywide activities, is for 
improvement and extension of communication services and evaluation 
activities. Specifically, what communication services and evaluation 
activities do you have in mind? 

General Watson. Mr. Sikes, May I ask that that be referred to the 
officer who will present the communication services. He will be Gen- 
eral Corderman. On evaluation activities, it will be General Weinecke. 

(See pp. 936 and 957 for the testimony referred to.) 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 
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Masor ComMAND HEADQUARTERS 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


On page 3 of your statement, relating to increases in operating costs 
of automatic data processing equipment, you stated included in the 
$965,000 is $569,000 to provide for the full-year equipment rental costs, 
including an extra shift. What is the situation that brings about the 
necessity for an extra shift and how much will it cost? 

General Watson. I would like to ask Lieutenant Colonel Dantzker 
from the Adjutant General’s Office, to answer that question. 

Colonel Danrzxrr. The extra shift was planned initially at the 
time this project was designed, and in answer to your question about 
the cost, under the present contract, which is up for renegotiation, it 
will cost 50 percent of the primary shift rental. 

Mr. Srxres. Why is it necessary to have the extra shift? 

Colonel DantzKer. Because of the workload, sir, in order to accom- 
plish the job we intend to do, it will take two shifts of operation. 


ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS OF EXPANDING ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. Srtxzs. The other question is, What are the accounting require- 
ments of the expanding Army Reserve program referred to on page 
3 of your statement ? 

General Watson. These are requirements, sir, for the expansion due 
to the Reserve Forces Act implementation. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVES BY 
CIVILIANS 


Mr. Srxes. Why will there be an increased number of perma- 
nent change of station moves by civilians to and from overseas by 
MSTS? 

General Watson. Originally our program called for an increase 
due to the civilian interchange program which you will recall was 
covered to some extent by Mr. Willey i in his testimony before this panel. 
Our experience indicates that the increase of a total of 4,030 passengers 
was somewhat high and no more than 1,850 additional passengers will 
move under the program. In other words, the reduction 1s about 
2,180 from the original program figured. This would have reduced 
our budget request. However, on “January 8, 1957, a Military Sea 
Transport Service rate increase was effected and this increase will 
serve to offset what would have been a saving in this particular 
activity. 

Mr. Srxes. The estimate then is based on the revised rate ? 

General Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. How much money is in the budget for this purpose ? 

General Watson. The full amount in here, sir, is $3,057,000, 


SPECIAL FILING EQUIPMENT AND MICROFILMING SUPPLIES 


Mr. Srxes. Where is the special equipment referred to on pages 3 
and 4 of your statement ? 

General Watson. There are two principal items on that subject, sir. 
One of them is filing equipment and the other is microfilm supplies. 
They are mentioned on page 705 of the justification sheets. 
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Mr. Srxes. What does it cost for that Special equipment? 
General Watson. The total cost is $171,000 which includes the in- 


stallation. 
INSPECTION OF ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE SITES 


Mr. Srxes. Why is there a necessity for an increased number of in- 
spections of antiaircraft defense sites ‘ 

General Watson. There is an expanding program in the Antiair- 
craft Command, sir, which actually has more sites within the con- 
tinental United States than previously. 

Mr. Stxes. Increased number of sites rather than increased number 
of inspections, per site ? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the nature of these inspections? 

General Watson, These are inspections by the major field com- 
mand to deter mine the actual layout of the site, its operational effec- 
tiveness, and living surroundings and so on. In other words, it is a 
command type of inspection and examination. 


REDUCTIONS IN DAY-TO-DAY OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Srxrs. How do you plan the reductions in day-to-day operating 
costs ? 

General Watson. We have 5 items which are included in this full 
amount of $203,000. The first is a reduction in departmental print- 
ing, $14,000; subscriptions for the Army library, $10,000; equipment 
replac ement, $34,000; certain contract services, $3,000; civilian per- 
sonnel, $142,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that this includes all the reductions that 
can properly be made ¢ 


CLOSING OF DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, FORT GORDON, GA. 


General Watson. There is one other item, sir, that I might mention 
at this time. On the 27th of March 1957, the Secretary of the Army 
announced the closing at Fort Gordon, Ga., of the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks. 

Mr. Stxes. What will that amount be? 

General Watson. That will amount to about $400,000. The savings 
will be on the program side of this activity. I would like to mention 
at this time that there is a requirement—it was also mentioned in this 
same announcement—for the opening of a basic combat training 
center to meet the additional requirements created by the tremendous 
response to the Army program for 6 months’ training for personnel 
in the Reserve components. The trainees will not be housed, however, 
in the disciplinary barracks facilities themselves. 

Mr. Srxxs. Are there other facilities for them or must they be 
constructed ¢ 

General Warson. No, sir; we will open facilities already in exist- 
ence there. 

Mr. Stxes. What will be the net difference in cost when you evalu- 
ate the savings from the closing of the Disciplinary Barracks and the 
additional costs for the Reserve training program ¢ 
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General Watson. The net cost is going to be an increase according 
to quick estimates that I have. 

Mr. Srezs. Is that increase carried elsewhere in the budget? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. For our purposes, sir, the $400,000-plus is a net saving? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixers. The closing of the Disciplinary Barracks represents a 
net saving ? 

General Watson. In this program, yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Due to the closing of the disciplinary barracks at Fort Gordon, a reduction of 
$400,000 is possible. However, due to the increased 6 months training programs 
for Reserve components personnel, it has been necessary to activate a training 
center at Fort Gordon. It is estimated that the increased cost for this new 
activity will be $2,144,000. When savings due to closing of the disciplinary bar- 
racks have been deducted, the net inc rease amounts to $1,744,000. The increased 
costs however do not come under program 2500. 


(Additional information in connection with the disciplinary bar- 
racks is as follows :) 


Fiscal year ej Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 
Sa 


1956 1957 1958 
Disciplinary barracks. ......-- ; : | $5,417,232 | $5, 267, 500 $4, 803, 000 
Average aumber of prisoners. 6, 129 | 5, 360 | 4, 275 
Average number of disc harged other than honorable. 6, 525 5, 972 5, 800 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Air Force: 
Pipa wearsTOee.. 2c ei Be ye RE ee eae, See ee $638, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 Shans habtinieh Lpegy | CO 
ee NII Cm hh 5 T0 a ok ie pees eee 720, 000 


The Department of the Army is the custodian for Air Force prisoners. The 
amounts indicated represent the share of cost for Air Force prisoners at Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks. 

Vocational and academic training United States Disciplinary Barracks 


1. Number of prisoners enrolled in academic courses during fiscal year 1956: 


an reece ceeasinti eaanmaiaie 
(2) Zener Cist to Gtr wreaes) 2 ee 918 
(2) Intermediate (6th to 8th grades)__________________ 1, 764 
(3) High school (9th to:12th grades) ................... 2, 771 
In = I 644 
(8) GCoeresponcence courses... 24 1, 365 


. Total number of prisoners enrolled in vocational courses : dur ing ‘fise al 
year 1956: 
IOUT ON Fk a oh a hi cian tnldealan ile cic 1, 596 
8. Percent and number of prisoners participating in academic or vocational 
training activities as of June 30, 1956: 


| 





Number Percent 
ae siesta tieminii lata ee 7a nosing 
Academic... .. eat ; viet dcdnstat ‘eitnindeb nebo eer mminicagt 1, 644 32. 5 

27.8 


WHO 23 5 ok ndenack sustnc i iho bs . , : ta | 1, 409 
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Number and percentage of persons whose sentence included a punitive dis- 
charge who were returned to duty upon discharge from all Army confinement 
facilities, January through December 1956 : 


Releases by restoration and parole from disciplinary barracks, by calendar years 











Calender Calender Calender 

year 1954 year 1955 | year 1956 
Number restored panetire Seip. obs lhe Bindi itt a diela ee 694 onl 248 
Number paroled a ake teria NE RRS 1, 388 1,118 | 853 
Percent restored _ - Niscdacatawnscddaliwnnacusankiedenkinedsiel 11.1 4.7 | 40 
Percent paroled... ..-.... ite eta PR aE | 22. 2 16.4 | 13.8 











Number and percent of failures after restoration from disciplinary barracks 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1954 1955 1956 
Number of those failing after restoration _-_-__.___- sj a 93 31 2 
Failure rate on restorees_.--_--- as _....percent. 8.4 77 | 1.3 





1. Number of prisoners convicted of major civil offenses with sentences of 3 
years or more confined in disciplinary barracks: 


I Ag can i. sina nna iio da enc ace eciesabeeiiea rasta aaa eee a 559 
EE Og CI ita eden ccna prio mon sa Scere cnet ek tart mep apatite asa detntanin ts Coa care 435 
DOGS CE, TO asin hap oh hi Ek GER a we 328 


2. Backlog of 812 prisoners awaiting transfer to Federal institutions on De- 
cember 31, 1955, has been eliminated as of December 31, 1956. 


SPECIALIZED MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Mr. Sixes. On page 5 you have set out the special schools, key per- 
sonnel to be sent to these schools for training in modern management 
training and methods and techniques. How are the prospective stu- 
dents chosen for this training ? 

General Watson. Gener ally, sir, they are chosen because of their 
background. Some of them have signified a desire to be included in 
the career pattern which would be appropriate to these courses of in- 
struction. Others are chosen because of present assignment and are 
sent to the school in order to improve their functioning on the present 
job. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there examinations or other basic requirements that 
they must meet ? 

General Watson. There are certain basic requirements, sir, for 
length of service, experience, background, and that sort of thing. To 
the best of my knowledge, there is no specific examination. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you expand that answer in order to include what- 
ever the requirements may be? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR SPECIALIZED MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


The selection of officers for the course for executives, University of Pittsburgh, 
and the advance management course, Harvard University, is based on officers’ 
past records of performance and potential value to the service. For the busi- 
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ness administration course, Harvard University, individuals are selected on un~ 
dergraduate academic records, past performance and potential value to the serv+ 
ice. Each one of the arms and services of the Army recommends One or more 
officers for each course from which selections are made. 

Enrollment of officers in the Command and Management School is controlled 
by quotas. Officers are selected based on present and future assignments where 
this type of training will be most valuable. 


With the exception of an aptitude test for entrance to the business administra- 
tion course at Harvard no examination is required for these courses, 


OBLIGATIONS OF STUDENTS AT COMPLETION OF TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. What obligations, if any, are they under at the comple- 
tion of training? 

General Watson. I would like to provide that for the record along 
with the other. 

Mr. Sixzs. All right. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


OBLIGATIONS OF STUDENTS AT COMPLETION OF TRAINING 


Officers attending the courses at the University of Pittsburgh and Harvard 
University are required to remain in the service for a period of 4 years following 
the completion of the courses. 

There is no obligation to the service resulting from the attendance at the Com- 
mand and Management School, Fort Belvoir, or manpower control officers’ course, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. 


UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to know if there is a followup to determine 
the value of this training on a man’s future service. 

General Watson. Very well, sir, we will provide that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Officers graduating from the business administration course at Harvard Uni- 
versity must serve a 3-year utilization tour in the field in work allied to business 
administration. Future assignments may be repetitive in the same specialized 
field. A careful followup is conducted to see that these officers serve the required 
utilization tour. 

Officers graduating from the advanced management course at Harvard and 
the course for executives at Pittsburgh are usually assigned to top-level posi- 
tions requiring policy formulation duties. There is no followup made to deter- 
mine the relationship between the assigned duties and the training the officer has 
received in these courses. 

A followup is not necessary for graduates of the Command and Management 
School and the manpower control officers’ course because of criteria for selection. 


COST OF SPECIALIZED MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Mr. Srxzs. Where in the budget is the money for these schools 
carried ? 

General Watson. In these activities, sir, we carry only the travel 
to and from the school, but the balance which is the greater part of it, 
is carried in the training program. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know how much money is involved in the total 
figures ? ’ 

General Warson. No, sir; I do not have that information. 
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Mr. Srxes. Will you provide it? 
General Watson. I will provide it. 
(The requested information follows :) 


Cost of specialized management training courses 


Course for executives, University of Pittsburgh (tuition costs) _._..___ $ 7, 480 
Advanced management course, Harvard University (tuition costs)._._._. 13, 500 
Business administration, Harvard University (tuition costs) .._...____ 35, 616 
Command and Management School, Fort Belvoir (direct costs) __._--__ 52, 000 

Manpower control officers’ course, Fort Benjamin Harrison (direct 
IE nee Lith leiin certs enetcclihidigidiite- nine nipimyinninanitiiadtn sii ine BL) eee 18, 000 
Tustten ated Gitect ctete2b co ks ethnetinntebeninnaasaee 126, 596 
onary Citte EPAWSl COCR iid octet enetitindivenenioseatin naman’ 70, 000 
TE IR tnccten-ahinecgnk eereetpshen pian <ennialionin tates hans aaa teat an ial 196, 596 


DEFENSE DIRECTIVE RELATING TO EXCESS HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL SPACES 


Mr. Srxes. You stated that you expect your average employment 
in the Development Department and_major command headquarters 
to remain about the same. Secretary Wilson recently issued a memo- 
randum saying that questionable figures would be cut 1 percent per 
month. Does your computation take into account his statement ? 

General Watson. The memorandum Mr. Wilson issued does not 
result in savings by the application of that directive alone. In it he 
states that the services will not be allowed to use the spaces so ren- 
dered excess, except by subsequent justifications. It is our belief in 
the Army that we will be able to provide ample justification for the 
use of these spaces in activities not covered by the memo to which you 
refer. 

PERSONNEL PROCESSING 


Direct obligations 














Estimate 
Actual, ae a. 
Project or subproject fiscal year 
1956 Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
g oe myer 
2540.6 Personnel processing. -- -.- | $9,098,671 | $10,575,800 | $10,075, 000 
‘ Smeumasaaenal am = |} ———_———_—_— 

Armed Forces examing and induction stations. - | i 634, 588 1, 956, 000 

Recruiting stations 3, 655, 416 | 3, 739, 000 

Recruiting publicity center - - | 1, 224, 030 | 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Personnel centers - | 2, 534, 637 | 


3, 084, 000 2, 680, 000 


i 


Workload data and cost factors—-Personnel centers 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 1958 

| 
Personne] actions- 1, 005, 000 1, 052, 000 893, 000 
Military and civilis ane mployee s (average 4, 405 4, 294 3, 647 


Personnel action processed per man-yeur 228 | 245 245 
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Workload data and cost factors— Recruiting 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 








1956 1957 
es Oe OIE th Gidb Sededewbcucancsideckabbecces 112, 092 104, 000 104, 000 
eS ee eee eee 152, 513 151, 300 150, 400 
a ccnnmidintinwantstinsdictbhediawnsibicsniotncémnsis $3, 655, 416 $3, 758, 000 $3, 739, 000 
EE ON eo LS. etter esdenececucelnetiee $1, 948, 593 $1, 957, 000 $1, 948, 000 


Funds, other than for civilian personnel, provide for 
travel of sopnoaias travel of recruiting personnel, 
storage of vehicles, and minor costs of operating stations. 
DGWerC ah bb cen boee cet eee tee $1, 056, 300 $1, 137, 000 $1, 137, 000 
U. 8. Army and U. S. Air Force joint processing units._..___- 650, 523 654, 000 654, 000 
Funds, other than for civilian personnel, provide for 
overnight lodging of applicants for the Army and the Air 
Force and minor costs of operating stations. 


Armed Forces examining and induction stations—Workload data 


| Examinations 
| 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year 








1957 1958 

— eS — aE SS eee an 
iti hence bel see ee ; | 946, 000 833, 000 

[aah lire iarnpeeentees 
rms, ote ies i he a Lk 589, 000 476, 000 
iii hie a ha adept Mies denis Loon | 266, 000 266, 000 
Reservists. __._..---- bode | 91, 000 91, 000 
Air Force-Navy-Marine Corps- .- .-- | 472, 000 451, 000 
etiRon ees oc) seat Lewoll sw! etl, | 1,418, 000 | 4,284, 000 





RECRUITING 


Mr. Srxes. Is recruiting covered in this budget? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the total budget for recruiting for fiscal 1958? 

General Watson. The total amount in this budget, sir, for recruit- 
ing is $3,739,000 for 1958. 

Mr. Srxzs. There are the related figures, are there not, such as 
recruiting publicity centers, military personnel costs, subsistence and 
logistics? Presumably those would be carried in separate budgets, 
is that right ? 

General Warson. For the recruiting publicity center itself, we do 
carry dollars for this activity, in this program, and also for personne! 
centers. 

Mr. Stxes. How much is the carryover ? 

General Watson. For the recruiting publicity center, sir, it is 
$1,700,000; for the personnel centers, $2,680,000. The figures I have 
given here in this matter of personnel processing appear on page 735 
of the justification sheets. 

Mr. Sixes. Presumably there is an anticipated drop in enlistments, 
or there has been a drop in enlistments and reenlistments in recent 
months. What effect will that have on the total number of enlist- 
ments which you expect to secure through the recruiting program ? 

General Watson. This will cause a drop in the requirements for 
this specific activity to which you refer, sir. We estimate that in 
fiscal year 1958 we will receive approximately 104,000 recruits for the 
Army, and 150,400 for the Air Force. 





i 
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Mr. Srxes. Should that result in a reduction in the budget which 
has been projected for this function ? 

General Watson. For recruiting; yes, sir. 

There is an estimated drop from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 
in Air Force enlistments of 900. This will result in a reduction of 
$19,000, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. This is usually a subject for discussion on the floor of 
the House. I have here some material which was provided for the 
committee last year, a table and a summary of the costs, and the 

roblems connected with recruiting. 

I will ask General Lawton that similar material be provided this 
year so that we will have information that is completely up to date. 

General Lawton. We will insert the tables in the record, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Recruiting costs in Army budget, fiscal year 1958 


Total costs | Army cost 


Item | including | less Air 
Air 
Project 3032. Recruiting. ___- _uu--------------| $3, 739,000 | $3, 588, 000 


Preject 3033. Recruiting publicity center Pets 5 eee Enoetases 
Military personnel costs: 


. 700, 000 | 850, 000 


Preject 3032. Recruiting a EwGJOSACKT: 0S 12,479,000 | 12,479, 000 
Project 3033. Publicity center : : ae ae 141, 000 | 141, 000 
Subsistence, MPA: Recruiting si ads a 145, 000 445, 000 
asa ei calla g a dc et ec dlpgeicstai 18, 504, 000 17, 503, 000 
Logistics - - - dati “ike petite 1, 654, 000 1, 654, 000 
Total recruiting costs. . cee PEERED) Big 19, 157, 000 





Note.—Army has responsibility for joint processing of applicants for enlistment in the Army and Air 
Force and for facilities jointly used for the Army and Air Force recruiting services. 


Recruiting offices, as of Mar. 31, 1957 


Main offices (34 rented, 36 Government-owned buildings) _._.._____ 70 
I OU i ST eee eee tae etc atieens 920 
eR aad a Je see jo ak a 990 
Military personnel costs, 2,954 for recruiting (3,032), and 35 for 
eapereray Commer: (Gites )..cotiaucsee Joe Ges Sols es iiss $12, 620, 000 
Operating costs (less military personnel) : 
PI a inna alae lt ee nnn iat ep ctv dane ____.. $7, 588, 000 
PRUE cari, ee haa sik comatose cic gure aeeeaon odorata $6, 537, 000 
Enlistments through recruiting service: 
Fiscal year 1956, Regular Army enlistments_____________~_ hee 112, 092 
Fiscal year 1957 as of Mar. 31, 1957: 
I NS i ae 67, 000 


Reserve components enlistments___......._-_--_-- or Ee 34, 000 
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Recruiting cosis in Army budget, fiscal year 1957 (corrected as of Apr. 18, 1957) 





| 
Total costs Army cost 
Item including less Air 
Air | 
crate laeainitin ciated nana Reger E aoncnnabial Li liveminiiadhidietAeenieimiaamniatiie * ans seitaearhe Nein tne Reltescaia 
Project 2540.6 Recruiting ------ silesdaiacicinisisiag onion $3, 758, 000 $3, 607, 000 
Project 2540.6 Recruiting Publicity eg. ; iar | 1, 700, 000 | 850, 000 
Military personnel costs: 
ER na cnnne ae ainoine i el eal a ae eae .---| 12,479,000 12, 479, 000 
Publicity Center_...........-- ‘ LLL a | 141, 000 141, 000 
Subsistence, MPA: Reeruiting-_-............- othend TES 445, 000 445, 000 
PY a sbaentihy | 18,523,000 | 17, 522,000 
Logiationt 1 ae a ss enencneed ; adam | 7 , 854, 000, 1, 654, 000 
|— gQeE gE 
I i ice ll — sas "20, ‘177, 000. 19, 176, 000 
Total fiscal year 1956. .............--- , 3 bs Boece - 20, 299, 000 19, 633, 500 











Note.—Army has responsibility for joint processing of bemineien for enlistment in the sone and Air 
Force and for facilities jointly used for the Army and Air Force recruiting services. 


Recruiting offices 


Military personnel costs, 2954 for recruiting and 35 for publicity 


a heen tnliisabrensnicins eileen _ $12, 620, 000 
Operating costs (less military personnel) : 

at ee ecaetninleaubaniainasizaias eau eaan aici eannaieisne Mepis 7, 557, 000 

I iii ciel endl earnest beni dinemest en tienen ence ip Mba 6, 556, 000 


PERTINENT Facts REGARDING THE ARMY RECRUITING SeRVICE 
(As of April 18, 1957) 


1. GENERAL 

(a) Organization and missions 

The organization and missions of the Army Recruiting Service, together with 
information regarding installations, publicity, and selec tion of recruiting per- 
sonnel are contained in the Army Regulations No. 601-275, as modified by DA 
letter, file AGST (m) 341 (March 19, 1957), subject: Army Recruiting Service 
Mission to Recruit for the Active Army and Reserve Components, dated March 19, 
1957, copy attached. 


(b) Volunteers obtained through the recruiting service 


During fiscal year 1956, 112,092 enlistments were obtained through the Army 
Recruiting Service. As of March 31, 67,000 Regular Army enlistments and ap- 
proximately 34,000 Reserve component enlistments have been obtained through 
the Army Recruiting Service during fiscal year 1957. 

(c) Efforts to economize 

The Army conducts a vigorous and continuing survey of recruiting activities 
with a view to reducing expenses and improving efficiency of operations. This 
effort has concerned itself primarily with the effecting of economies in two areas; 
recruiting space and recruiting personnel. These are discussed in the para- 
graphs below. 

2. RECRUITING SPACE 


(a) General information 

(1) The Army currently operates 70 recruiting main stations, 34 of which are 
in rented space and 36 in Government-owned buildings, as compared to 71 
recruiting main stations last year, 36 of which were in rented space and 35 in 
Government-owned buildings. These installations include facilities for Armed 
Forces examining stations and induction stations as well as facilities for local 
recruiters and the administration of small recruiting stations in the surrounding 
area. They must be located near commercial transportation facilities for econ- 
omy and the convenience of selective service registrants sent in for examination. 
They must also be close to commercial facilities which can provide meals and 
overnight lodging. Recruiting main stations vary from 10,000 to 50,000 square 
feet, the majority of which space is required for Armed Forces examining station 
facilities. 
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(2) The number of small recruiting stations (several of which are satellited 
on each recruiting main station) varies from month to month, dependent upon 
conditions in specific areas and the availability of recruiting personnel to man 
them. There are currently 920 stations as compared to 933 stations a year ago. 


(b) Economies effected since June 30, 1956 


(1) The recruiting main station in San Francisco, Calif., was moved from GSA 
leased space to a Government-owned building at Oakland, Calif., resulting in an 
annual rental savings of $66,000-plus to the Government. 

(2) The recruiting main station at Alexandria, Va., was closed on February 
28, 1957, resulting in the rental savings of $21,407. 

(3) The number of small recruiting stations has been reduced from 933 to 920. 

(4) The move of the Los Angeles recruiting main station from rented space 
into the former McCormack General Hospital is now scheduled to take place 
in June 1957. Move was delayed pending completion of rehabilitation of 
premises. This move will result in a rental reduction and savings of $27,000 
per year. 

3. RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


(a) General information 


The average number of personnel involved in Army recruiting, to include those 
performing the Army contribution to the joint processing function (administra- 
tive processing of new enlistees in both Army and Air Force), was 3,092 military 
and 327 civilian during fiscal year 1956. It is estimated the average for fiscal 
year 1957 will be 2,954 military and 265 civilian. The estimated requirement for 
fiscal year 1958 is 2,954 military and 265 civilian. No personnel savings are antici- 
pated for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 due to increased mission of the 
United States Army Recruiting Service outlined in attached letter, and increased 
emphasis on quality enlistments which require more effort on the part of recruiters 
to obtain the numbers of enlistments desired. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
In reply refer to: AGST (M) 341 (March 19, 1957). 
Subject: Army Recruiting Service Mission To Recruit for the Active Army and 
Reserve Components. 
To: Commanding Generals: United States Army, Alaska; United States Army, 
Caribbean ; United States Army, Pacific ; Zone of Interior Armies. 
1. References 
DA Msg 446361, August 15, 1956. 
DA Msg 495560, February 5, 1957. 
DA Msg 504975, March 7, 1957. 
DA Msg 503021, March 1, 1957 (NOTAL). 
DA Msg 503339, March 1, 1957. 
2. Purpose 
The purpose of this letter is to furnish guidance in the accomplishment of the 
mission now assigned the Army Recruiting Service of recruiting for both the 
active Army and Reserve components, 
3. General 


(a) DA Message No. 495560, February 5, 1957, directs utilization of the Army 
Recruiting Service in recruiting for the Reserve components with emphasis equal 
to that given recruiting for the active Army. 

(b) Implementation of this directive requires aggressive action on the part 
of all agencies of the active Army concerned with the Army Recruiting Service— 
commanders, staff officers, field supervisors, and recruiters. Continuing liaison 
and cooperation with Army National Guard and Army Reserve agencies, at all 
levels of operation, is essential. 

(c) Utilization of the Army Recruiting Service in recruiting for the Reserve 
components in no way affects the continued recruiting efforts of the Reserve 
components. The Army Recruiting Service will assist the recruiting effort of 
the Army National Guard only in those States where such assistance has been 
requested by the State adjutant general. (See paragraph 4c.) It is emphasized 
that recruiters will not present the Army National Guard enlistment program 
to prospective applicants in those States not desiring this assistance. 
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(d) This additional mission assigned the Army Recruiting Service in no 
way alters the requirement for the maximum number of enlistments in the 
active Army. 


4. Implementation of policies 


(a) It is directed that emphasis equal to that given to recruiting for the 
active Army be given to recruiting for the Reserve components. In order to 
assure equal emphasis, equal credit will be given to the recruiter for an enlist- 
ment in each of the components. 

(4) Application of the principle of “equal emphasis” is basically a problem 
of the individual recruiter. It is not considered that equal emphasis can be 
achieved through a division of the individual recruiter’s time devoted to re- 
cruiting or through a division of recruiting personnel. Each recruiter must 
present to each prospective applicant the following choices: enlistment in the 
active Army; enlistment in the National Guard, in those States where assistance 
has been requested; and enlistment in the Army Reserve. The recruiter must 
point out the advantages of military service in each component, describing the 
opportunities available to the prospective applicant but not emphasizing one 
component to the detriment of others. Final choice of component must be 
based completely on the judgment and desires of the individual and must not 
result from undue emphasis on the part of the recruiter. 

(c) If the prospective applicant chooses to enlist in the Army National 
Guard or the Army Reserve, the recruiter will refer the prospective applicant 
to the appropriate Reserve component unit commander, adviser or agency for 
completion of processing and actual enlistment. The referrral form as pre- 
scribed in DA Msg 503021 will be used. This does not change the procedure 
previously prescribed in DA Msg 446361, August 15, 1956, as pertains to the 
processing of enlistments under section 261 Reserve Forces Act at the recruit- 
ing main stations. 

(d) Recruiting posters for the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve, 
as well as for the active Army, will be displayed in front of and within each 
recruiting station. Immediate action to accomplish this was directed in DA 
Message No. 504975. Strips produced locally stating “See Your Army Re- 
eruiter or Local National Guard (or Reserve) Unit Commander” will be added 
to the posters. In those States where recruiting for the National Guard is 
not desired, the strip should read “See Your Local National Guard Commander.” 

(e) Reserve components recruiting literature, such as booklets, brochures, 
ete., will be displayed in each recruiting station. Until standard distribution 
of these materials to the Army Recruiting Service is established, they must 
be obtained from local Army National Guard and Army Reserve agencies. 


5. Reorientation of Army Recruiting Service personnel 

(a) The current mission of the Army Recruiting Service requires that each 
recruiter be thoroughly familiar with the contents of this letter and with the 
latest information on all enlistment programs of the active Army, Army Na- 
tional Guard, and Army Reserve. 

(b) The AG School has been instructed to modify the POI for the recruiting 
course to reflect the new mission of the Recruiting Service. As new techniques 
and procedures are developed based on staff and field experience, they will be 
transmitted to the AG School for incorporation in the POI of the recruiting 
course. 

(c) The Recruiting Journal, as in the past, will be utilized to keep the Re- 
cruiting Service informed of the latest sales and publicity techniques and to 
serve as a medium of exchange of ideas. Similar publications of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve will be distributed to the recruiting service 
to provide this type of information concerning these components. 


6. Personnel procurement programs 


(a) Active Army procurement programs are set forth in AR 601-215, dated 
April 12, 1956, and other publications in the 601 series. 

(b) Detailed information concerning the Army National Guard and Army 
Reserve personnel procurement programs for non-prior-service enlistments are 
contained in Department of the Army Message 503339, dated March 1, 1957. 

(c) The following letters contain information pertinent to the implementa- 
tion of reeruitment for the Reserve components. 

(1) Letter, dated March 11, 1957, National Guard Bureau, to the adjutant 
general of- all States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, subject: 
“Regular Army Recruiting Service Support” (enclosure 1). 
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(2) Letter, dated March 7, 1957, CARROTC, to commanding generals, 
USCONARC, ZI armies, USARCARIB, USARPAC, USARAL, subject: “USAR, 
Recruiting, 6 Months Program.” 


7. Assignment of personnel to Army Recruiting Service 


The current mission of the Army Recruiting Service increases the need for 
qualified officer and enlisted personnel assigned to duty as recruiters or super- 
visors. It is imperative that the personnel spaces allocated to the Recruiting 
Service be filled at all times. The training and supervision of recruiters will 
require careful planning and command support in order that the Recruiting 
Service will be able to procure the maximum number of quality enlisted men for 
the Active Army and the Reserve components. 

8. Recruiting objectives 

(a) Minimum monthly objectives for enlistment and reenlistment in the 
Active Army will continue to be announced by Department of the Army. 

(bv) Minimum monthly objectives for the recruiting service with regard to 
the Army National Guard will be to the extent mutually agreed upon by the 
State adjutants general and the Army commanders concerned. 

(c) Minimum monthly objectives for enlistments in the Army Reserve will 
be announced by the Department of the Army at a later date. As an interim 
measure, it is desired that addressees establish equitable Reserve component 
objectives to insure equal emphasis on Reserve component and Active Army 
recruiting. 

(@) Minimum monthly objectives will not be interpreted as a limitation on 
the numbers of interested and qualified individuals who may be enlisted. 

By order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 

HERBERT M. JONES, 
Major General, United States Army, the Adjutant General. 


{Suggested release by State adjutants general and/or local National Guard commanders] 


NEW ENLISTMENT PROGRAMS OFFERED BY NATIONAL GUARD 


New program for fulfilling a military obligation, including an opportunity for 
a young man to complete his Ready Reserve military service in 3% years, are 
now available to men who enlist in the National Guard. 

(Name of adjutant commander or local commander), (title of officer making 
release), has outlined the new plans and the benefits of National Guard enlist- 
ment in a statement issued today. 

(Name: of officer making release) announced that the following plans are 
available to National Guard enlistees : 

(a) Men between the ages of 17 and 18% may enlist in an Army National 
Guard unit, take 6 months of active duty training with the Army and return 
home to serve for a period of 3 years in their local units. They are deferred 
from induction as long as they perform satisfactory service with the National 
Guard, and at the end of the 3 years they will be eligible for transfer to the 
Standby Reserve and subject to a call for active Federal service only in an 
emergency declared by Congress. In the Standby Reserve they are not required 
to parti¢ipate in any Reserve training. 

(by ¥oung men between the ages of 17 and 18% who enlist in the National 
Guard after April 1, 1957, will be required to take a minimum of 11 weeks of 
training with the active Army. Individuals who take only the 11-week training 
will be required to serve in the Ready Reserve (local National Guard unit) until 
age 28.. A man in this category is also deferred from the draft as explained 
above. 

(c) Men over age 18% and under age 26 who enlist in the National Guard 
after April 1, 1957, if they have had no prior military service, must take the 6 
months of active duty and then serve the remainder of their 6-year Ready Re- 
serve obligation in their local National Guard unit. Men in this group will be 
“administratively delayed” from induction so long as they participate satisfac- 
torily with their guard unit. 

The 11-week program, (rank and name of officer) explained, will be available 
only until October 1, 1957.. After that date all men without prior service enlist- 
ing in the National Guard must take 6 months’ training. 

Further information about National Guard enlistment can be had by contact- 
ing the Jocal National Guard armory or any Army recruiting station. 
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EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Direct enrigations 






































Actual, aie telaee nes 
Project or subproject fiscal year 
1956 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
cable ical cath icananis egies erteeie hadi ites cnonictieislinnsia nates | oats -—— 

2540.4 Education of dependents.--.............-..-----.--- $10, 785, 194 $12, 173, 760 $13, 130, 000 

| 

Workload data and cost factors 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 
Type of school Num-} Aver- INum-| Aver- Num-) Aver- 
ber age ber age ber age 
of cost Total of cost Total of cost Total 
Army| per Army} per Army} per 
pupils; pupil pupils} pupil pupils pupil 

Se anaemia ete ‘ | ‘gil I Sas 
Army operated ---_.......--- |34, 351/$263. 19) $9, 040, 944/39, 548/$254. 87/$10, 079, 692/40, 615)$260. 17/$10, 932, 245 
Navy operated. --_....-...- 327| 284. 20 92,933; 335) 334.00 111,890} 380] 330.41 125. 555 
Air Foree operated__.._..__- 1,975} 284. 83 562, 548} 2, 410) 290. 00 698, 900} 2, 525| 289. 20 730, 225 
Tuition fee_................| 3,981] 276,97] . 1,088, 769) 4, 267) 300.74] 1, 283, 278) 4, 480) 299.55) 1,341,975 
ND clei icnitg et |40, 584| 265.75) 10, 785, 194/46, 560) 261.46) 12, 173, 760/48, 000} 2 273. 54 “13, 130, 000 








Tuition reimbursements in service-operated schools 


The following table shows the average per pupil amount received by Depart- 
ment of the Army for tuition for Navy and Air Force dependents -attending 
Army-operated schools : 


adic nineteen Hb iiie meen $263. 19 

aaa Be elk iedbaiagbiuetiepatanioues sipiadi nse Ot 

NN ol ihe cesstccinsbtnlrep eciinsien cotmseninicajialiots . 269.17 
+ Actual. 


2 Estimated. 


The following table shows the average per pupil cost to the Department of 
the Army for Army dependents in other service-operated schools: 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











} 1956 ! 1957 ? 1958 2 
um canipnpntliniatan pcerttitinaaisieinntanangpermnesrepenmammmmmpareteg capes oonan hensiined is 
Navy operated ib onsale fos year eeptiwed $284. 20 | $334. 00 $330. 41 


Air Force operated... . 83 | 290. 00 289, 20 


| 


! Actual. 
2 Estimated. 
Mr. Srxes. You discussed the cost of the dependents’ schooling. Is 
that for per pupil cost up in comparison with fiscal 1957 ¢ 
General Watson. In fiscal year 1957, sir, the average cost per pupil, 
which is reflected for the appropriated funds which are within the 
Department of Defense limitation, was $245. In fiscal year 1958 
it is $269. 
Mr. Srxes. You said in your statement $261. Why the difference ¢ 
General Watson. In the figure of $261, that was for the total aver- 
age cost in fiscal 1957, which included not only those pupils who are 
subject to the Department of Defense limitation but also for those 
others who were not subject thereto. 
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Mr. Srxxes. Why is there an increase in cost between 1957 and 1958? 

General Watson. The main reason for this increased cost, sir, is 
the civil-service retirement fund referred to on page 7 of my prepared 
statement, a matter of $580,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Congress wrote in a limitation of $245 per pupil in the 
fiscal year 1957 bill. 

General Watson. That is just for those pupils in areas subject to 
the limitations. The amount of the funds over all resulted in an 
average cost per pupil of $261 in fiscal year 1957. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN STUDENTS SUBJECT TO LIMITATION AND STUDENTS 
NOT SUBJECT TO LIMITATION 


Mr. Mitier. Could you explain what you mean by “those subject 
to the limitations” and those that were not? I thought they were all 
subject to the same limitation. 

General Watson. I would like to get Mr. Corzett, who monitors 
this program throughout the year, to explain in detail the difference 
in categories in pupils subject to limitations and not subject to 
limitations. 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Sikes and gentlemen, in this program there are 
dollars which are not subject to the limitation. We have in the past 
budgeted under a limitation for the Army operated schools and for 
those children we send to tuition-fee schools. An exception to this 
limitation concerns the Panama Canal Zone, where the per pupil limi- 
tation does not apply due to the amendment to the Civil Functions 
eee Act of about 2 years ago. ‘These costs were auto- 
matically eliminated by that congressional act. Other than that, and 
reimbursements to Navy and Air Force operated schools, we have 
budgeted for pupils subject to the Department of Defense limitation. 

(An sunaea answer follows :) 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN STUDENTS SUBJECT TO THE LIMITATION AND THOSE Nor 
SUBJECT TO THE LIMITATION 


1. Pupils subject to the Department of Defense limitation given the Army are 
those attending Army operated schools and tuition fee schools. 

2. Pupils exempt from the Department of Defense limitation given the 
Army are: 

(a) Those attending Navy and Air Force operated schools. 

(b) Those attending Panama Canal Zone Government schools. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford ? 


EXEMPTION TO LIMITATION IN PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as to what you mean, Mr. Corzett, 
when you say that the only group that is not subject to the limitation 
is that group in school in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Corzett. No, sir. There is one other exception—Army pupils 
attending Navy and Air Force operated schools. 

Mr. Forp. The tuition-type student, is he or she subject to the 
limitation ? 

Mr. Corzerr. No, sir. May I clarify that? The children attend- 
ing the Panama Canal Zone schools are attending a type of tuition- 
fee school in that the Army pays to the Canal Zone a fee for the 
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education of those children. They are specifically eliminated from 
this by the Civil Functions Appropriations Act. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any other students who go to tuition-type 
schools ? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are they subject to the limitations ? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirizr. The Panama Canal Zone is rather interesting but the 
military establishments do not run those schools, do they? 

Mr. Corzetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. They are just like the situation where here they do not 
run the schools in the District of Columbia. I do not see what that 
has to do with the limitation. It looks as if you went over the limita- 
tions anyway. If the limitation is $245, how can you come in and say 
it is now $261 ? 

Mr. Srxes. Would you clarify that? 

Mr. Corzerr. That is for which year, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal year 1957, I presume. 

Mr. Miter. What was the limitation for last year ? 

General Lawton. $245. 

Mr. Mitrer. Now, you come in and say it is $261. How do you get 
away with it? 

General Watson. $261 is the figure that is calculated as a per capita 
cost for all students. 

Mr. Mrrier. You mean that you bring in the Panama Canal? It 
never has been in it before. Why bring it in now? 

General Warson. It has been included heretofore. 

Mr. Mixier. You never justified it. That is like running Federal 
schools in the District. of Columbia. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true that you are paying a part of this $261 other 
than out of appropriated funds? 

General Watson. No, sir; it is not true. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I do not understand how you could operate under 
a $245 limitation except in the Canal Zone and then come in here 
with a $261 figure to represent the amount spent. 

General Watson. May we please hear from Mr. Phillips of the 
Adjutant General’s Office on that ? 

Mr. Puitires. I will try to clarify that a little. 

The $245 limitation is the average cost that was authorized to be 
spent for the education of children and excluded the Panama Canal. 
That is how it was spent. 

Mr. Forp. How much is out of Government appropriated funds? 

Mr. Pumps. Out of Government appropriated funds for the pu- 
pils, the Army spent an average of $345 per pupil in the Panama 
Canal which is outside the limitation. In computing the gross dol- 
lar figure, we arrived at a factor of $261. This is a combination of 
(1) Army pupils in Army operated and tuition-free schools, (2) 
Army pupils in Air Force and Navy operated schools, and (3) Army 
pupils in the Panama Canal Zone. The composite average of the last 
two categories is $315. The money in here is the total number of 
dollars required by the Army to pay for the tuition of the children, 
both within and outside the limitation. The total dollars within the 
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limitation of $245 dees not apply, or is not 100 percent comparable 
when you multiply the total-pupils by $245. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears that when Congress takes off a limitation, 
the services spend without any particular restriction, and the rates 
go up from $245 to $315. That is a very significant jump in expendi- 
ture for these pupils. 

Mr. Miuier. If I might say, Mr. Chairman, if you would excuse 
the interruption, the Panama Canal is a well organized area. They 
have been having pupils there since the year ’01, and we are financing 
under the $245 limitation a rather extraordinarily difficult program 
where schools are maintained and in all sort of out-of-the-way places 
without any local economy to base them on. It is shocking to me that 
they bring the two together, since I do not think they belong in the 
same items. 

Mr. Srees. That is certainly true and something that should have 
much more thought. 


PROPOSED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


How much do you propose to spend for children other than those 
in the Panama Canal Zone in the fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Puitiies. Those other than Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuies. We have included in this budget a request for $274 
for average cost. Excuse me, that is gross. Specifically replying to 
your question, we have requested $269 in 1958 as the average cost 
within this limitation area which at present is $245. 

Mr. Srxes. That would involve an additional appropriation by the 
Congress, if that is granted ? 

Mr. Puturres. Yes, sir. 


CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 


aie ee. What do you propose to spend in the Canal Zone for each 

upil? 

7 Mr. Puiiutrs. We have projected in 1958 the same level of expendi- 

ture which we are now paying to the tuition schools of $345 per 
upil. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you provide for pupils in the Canal Zone that 

you do not provide elsewhere? 

Mr. Pures. Mr. Corzett? 

To my knowledge, nothing. 

Mr. Srxzs. Why the cost ? 

Mr. Mriter. It ought to be cheaper. 

Mr. Corzerr. The Army is billed each year for the number of Army 
pupils who attend Canal Zone schools. 

We have no control over the amount of that billing, and it has 
kept increasing annually for the past 3 years that I know of. 

Mr. Srxes. Surely someone has control over billing operations. 
General Lawton ? 

General Lawton. That billing from the Panama Canal schools has 
been going on for a number of years. This year and last year it has 
been in the budget, and maybe Mr. Corzett can tell how long. How- 
ever, it has been going on for many years. 
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Mr. Miter. It was never discussed in this worldwide educational 

poh ee since I have been on this committee. Somehow or other it 

as gotten into the picture very dramatically, as far as I am concerned. 
We never heard anything about that before. 

Mr. Forv. Was this change in procedure the outgrowth of this new 
treaty which was signed a year or so ago with the Panama Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Puttres. No, sir. 

General Lawton. These are Canal Zone schools. 

Mr. Forv. These are operated by the Panama Canal Zone Com- 

any ? 

General Lawton. They are Government schools within the Canal 
Zone. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection from the service that I had on the 
Civil Functions Subcommittee on Appropriations that the schools 
there are run by the Panama Canal Company just like everything 
else down there. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

General Watson. This item last year was covered in the insert for 
the record as a tuition-fee item. 

Mr. Forp. There is no mention of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Puiuies. No, sir. 

Mr. Mruter. No mention, so far as I know, that the limitation was 
not servicewide. The thing that startles me about it is that ap- 
parently we say the limit is going to be $245 per pupil, but by some 
indirection it has now become $261. 

Mr. Stxes. Last year we appropriated for an average of $245 per 
pupil, according to the law which I have before me. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that in last year’s hearings this statement was 
made on page 968: 

* * * the program is limited to pupils in grades 1 through 12, except in the 
Panama Canal Zone where it also includes kindergarten and 2 years of junior 
college * * *, 

There is more to it, but that is the pertinent part. That brings 
up one other question. Why should we pay for 2 years of junior 
college? Is that included in here, too? 

Mr. Puttutes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. For fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; the answer given previously to the ques- 
tion, “What is given in Panama not provided elsewhere?” should have 
been that kindergarten, first and second years of junior college are 
provided in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Mitixer. It would seem that that is still included in the limi- 
tation. 

Mr. Forp. No; there is more to the statement before that does dif- 
ferentiate, Mr. Miller. Certainly, I had no idea that we were paying 
for junior college. I do not object to kindergarten, but junior col- 
lege is a little further than I would go along with. 

Mr. Muxer. I do not see any excuse for the difference in services 
rendered. It seems to me that it is all out of line to pay more for people 
im, you might say, a garrison situation, compared with those out in 
the field. It just does not make sense. 
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DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES RENDERED 


Mr. Sixes. I would suggest that the services submit, for the con- 
sideration of the committee, a complete and detailed answer showing 
what differences there are and why those differences were considered 
necessary. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES RENDERED 


The Department of the Army’s dependent-education program is limited to 
pupils in grades 1 through 12, with one exception, the Panama Canal Zone, where 
educational services also include kindergarten and 2 years of junior college. 

The Department of the Army has included in this budget, as a part of the 
total costs of dependent education, those costs involving kindergarten and junior- 
college attendance in Canal Zone Government schools. They were included on 
the basis of the opinion of the Assistant General Counsel (Fiseal Matters) of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, dated July 8, 1955. (See insert “Statutory 
Authority” on p. 920 of this hearing.) 

Therein is stated, in part, “* * * the committee was clearly of the view that 
while the principle of free education should be applicable to grades 1 through 12, 
a reasonable charge would be appropriate for attendance at kindergarten and 
college facilities. Recognizing further that a reasonable charge to the individual 
would not be sufficient to sustain the costs of operating the facility, the committee 
was of the view that these unrecovered costs should no longer be burdened by 
the Panama Canal Company, but should be shared by those Government agencies 
operating in the Canal Zone.” 

The Department of the Army has no authority to prohibit a dependent of 
Army military personnel or civilian employees from attending the college facili- 
ties in the Canal Zone. 


Mr. Mitterr. I should like to have them indicate why our limita- 


tion should not have been conformed to, regardless. Apparently, it 
was not called to our attention and it exceeded the limitation. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION PER PUPIL 


Mr. Forv. Do I gather from the testimony here today, that the 
Department is recommending instead of $245 per pupil limitation, 
$269 per pupil limitation ? 

Mr. Pumutrs. The education of dependents’ children, except those 
in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Sixes. Your bill says $265. Has that been changed to the 
amendment proposed in the bill, $265? 

Mr. Puituirs. I do not believe so, sir. That is a Department of 
Defense limitation which the Department of Defense takes and dis- 
tributes to the three Departments. At least, each Department does not 
aan rene pay the same average dollar per pupil cost, because of 
ocality. 

Mr. eecens You are asking for $269 for the Department of the 
Army ? 

Mr. Putuirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When diluted with Air Force and the Navy that would 
come under the $265; is that the idea? 

Mr. Putturs. Yes, sir. In addition to $269 for each pupil, for 
the children within the limitation, we are asking for $315 per pupil 
not subject to the limitation (including the Panama Canal). So the 
total amount of money we are asking for is not the limitation times 
the gross number of students. 
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Mr. Mirier. Could you explain to me why you say, “within the 
limitation” and what is not within the limitation? What was there 
in the language of the bill that gave the idea that everything was not 
in the limitation ? 


EXEMPTION TO LIMITATION BY PROVISIONS OF CIVIL FUNCTIONS ACT 


Mr. Pures. Mr. Corzett can explain the provisions, I believe, of 
the Civil Functions Act which exempts these things from other types 
of legislation. I believe that Mr. Corzett can talk to that point. 
Excuse me, if I might go off the record a bit, 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. Perhaps I do not understand the legal basis for this. 

Mr. Srxes. We have this difficulty every year. 

Mr. Minter. We passed the bill last year and it had a $245 limita- 
tion and it did not exempt anybody. Now, what law repealed that? 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to the Civil Functions Appropriations Act 
which does repeal many existing laws, so far as the spending of ap- 
propriations are concerned, in connection with certain activities in the 
Canal Zone. One of them specifically—I cannot quote it, the exact 
law, but one specifically—exempts from any limitation the payment 
for tuition of Department of Defense children attending the Panama 
Canal Zone schools. It was based upon that, that I have divided our 
budget, so to speak, as Mr. Phillips indicated, one part of which ties 
very y directly i in with a limitation and on the other part is asking for 
total dollars which are not tied to the limitation. Yet they are a part 
of the education of the dependents’ program. 

Mr. Mitirr. Did this Civil Functions Act pass subsequent to this 
committee’s bill ? 

Mr. Corzerr. About 2 years ago. 

Mr. Miter. But last year we put a $245 per pupil limitation on it, 
but regardless of what law preexisted, how did you get around that? 
As I understand it, no act of Congress can say that some future act 
cannot change it. When the appropriation bill comes out for fiscal 
year 1957, unless something serves as a repeal of that, I do not see how 
you are justified in spending more than $245. If you are, I think you 
should explain why. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR FURNISHING OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Mr. Srxes. I suggest that you provide for the record the exact 
statute which is being referred to and a clarification of any points at 
issue since we are not going to get them otherwise. 

General Watson. Yes, sir; we will provide that for the record. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


(1) Section 607 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957, makes 
appropriations available, in an average amount of $245 per student, for primary 
and secondary schooling of dependents of military or civilian personnel residing 
on military or naval installations or stationed in foreign countries, where the 
Secretary of the department concerned “finds that schools, if any, available in 
the locality, are unable to provide adequately for the education of such depend- 
ents.” Under this authority, the military departments either conduct their own 
schools, or contract with public schools to contribute to the support of such 
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schools when the necessary finding can be made. The total appropriated funds 
used under this authority are limited to the total eligible school children (primary 
and secondary) in all three military departments, multiplied by $245. The 
total amount thus computed is apportioned among the three military depart- 
ments as a limit on expenditures from their funds, thus insuring that the average 
of $245 is not exceeded, Department of Defense-wide. 

(2) Section 105 of the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1954, as amended 

by ‘section 107 of the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1955, approved June 30, 
1954, is permanent law by reason of its wording, which in applicable part is as 
follows: 

“* * * Amounts expended by the Canal Zone Government for furnishing educa- 
tion, and hospital and medical care to employees of agencies of the United 
States and their dependents, other than the Panama Canal Company and Canal 
Zone Government, less amounts payable by such employees and their dependents 
hereafter shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law, be fully reimbur- 
sable to the Canal Zone Government by such agencies. The appropriation or 
fund of any such other agency bearing the cost of the compensation of the em- 
ployee concerned is hereby made available for such reimbursements,” 

The Department of the Army has no jurisdiction or control over the cost or type 
of educational services provided to the public by the Canal Zone Government. 
No finding is made by the Secretary of the Army as to adequacy of educational 
services (as required in the case of sec. 607 activities). However, the above 
section requires each agency having employees in the zone to pay the cost of 
education of such employees and their dependents, to the extent that the Canal 
Zone Government does not recover such costs by direct charge to the indi- 
vidual. No charge is made to the individual by the Canal Zone Government 
for primary and secondary schooling, based on a statement in the report of the 
Senate Appropriation Committee on section 105 (S. Rept. 1373, 83d Cong., p. 
25) that it is the intent of the committee that the principle of free education in 
grades 1 through 12 be maintained in the Canal Zone, and that parents desiring 
to send children to kindergarten or junior college should pay a reasonable tui- 
tion. Therefore, the above-quoted provision makes Department of Defense ap- 
propriations legally available for reimbursement to the Canal Zone Government 
for (1) all costs incurred by the Canal Zone Government for primary and 
secondary schooling for dependents of defense personnel, (2) costs of kinder- 
garten and junior college for dependents of defense personnel, over and above 
the amount charged as tuition by the Canal Zone Government to the individual. 
This reimbursement is not related to or dependent upon the authority in section 
607 of the Defense Appropriation Act, and therefore is not subject to the limi- 
tations of that section, as indicated by the following decisions. 

In a decision dated January 18, 1956 (B 124786) to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, the Comptroller General of the United States quoted with approval an 
opinion of the Assistant General Counsel (OSD) that “amounts expended by the 
Canal Zone Government in accommodating the kindergarten and college educa- 
tion of dependents of employees of the Department of Defense in the Canal 
Zone, to the extent that such amounts are not recovered from the employee by 
way of a reasonable charge, shall be reimbursable from appropriations or funds 
of the Department of Defense available for bearing the cost of the compensa- 
tion of the employees concerned.” 

In a decision dated April 11, 1955 (B 123199) to the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Comptroller General of the United States stated the following: 

“In view of the clear provisions of the statute and the above explanation, it is 
our view that the Congress clearly intended that employees of the various de- 
partments and agencies employeed in the Canal Zone shall be required to pay only 
the charges established for education and medical services by the Canal Zone 
Government, and that all of the costs of such services not so recovered must be 
borne by the employing agency involved.” 

In a decision dated December 31, 1956 (B 124786), in reply to a question from 
the governor of the Canal Zone as to whether the military departments are re- 
quired to reimburse the Canal Zone Government for unrecovered costs of educa- 
tional services furnished to wives of Navy and Air Force personnel or employees 
attending junior college, or Navy personnel on active duty attenting junior col- 
lege, the Gomptroller General of the United States.stated : 

“Although it appears from the legislative history of section 107 that the 
furnishing of educational services by your Government was considered by the 
committee primarily from the standpoint of the needs of minor dependents of 
the employees and servicemen, the plain language of the statute makes no dis- 
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tinction on that basis. Accordingly, we hold, with regard to categories (c) and 
(d), that the various Federal agencies concerned are required to reimburse the 
Canal Zone Government for the otherwise unrecovered costs of educational 
services furnished to wives of civilian employees and military personnel on active 
duty who attend junior college, and to military members on active duty who at- 
tend junior college.” 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PUPILS TO TOTAL 
PUPIL LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea of what percentage of the pupils 
enumerated here come from military personnel and what percentage 
come from civilian personnel ¢ 

Mr. Corzerr. It would take a considerable period of time. 

General Watson. I will provide that for the record. It will require 
a special report but we will ask for it. 

The information is as follows :) 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP OF MINITARY AND CrvILIAN Pupiis To ToTaL Puri. 
Loap 


A special report (April 1957) from major Army commands overseas, represent- 
ing approximately 90 percent of the total dependents worldwide for whom 
educational services are provided, reveals the following: 

1. Dependents of military personnel, approximately 91 percent. 

2. Dependents of civilian personnel, approximately 9 percent. 


TOTAL PUPILS WORLDWIDE AND PUPILS INCLUDED WITHIN THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Miter. I would also like to have a tabulation of the number of 
pupils, worldwide, and the number of pupils within the Panama Canal 

ne. 

Mr. Corzetr. I have that, sir. 

General Watson. The number of pupils, worldwide, is shown on 
page 725 of the justification sheet. It is broken down there. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Total pupils worldwide and pupils included within the Panama Canal Zone 


Actual, fiscal | Estimated, | Estimated, 
year 1956 fiscal year | fiseal Y 
1957 19) 


Total number of pupils worldwide...........--...-.-.--.------ 40, 584 46, 560 48, 000 


Total number of pupils in the Panama Canal Zone included in 


STO Ci cnmsdn debe iid Bi dss idinciccdsasecetd (1, 973) (1, 067) (2,000) 


Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, about 10 percent, according to this, 
which is abnormally high as a one it would appear to me—— 
Mr. Mrtezr. It certainly would to me, also. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. Forp. What is the legal justification, if any, for sending pupils 
at Government expense to junior colleges? That is an innovation. 

General Watson, I would like to provide that for the record. I 
understand that it is associated with the act we were discussing. We 
will see which legislation governs in accordance with the question Mr. 
Miller asked about this subject. 
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(The requested information appears on p. 920.) 


STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. What did you estimate last year in the hearings would 
be your student load for fiscal year 1957? 

Jeneral Warson. Our estimate last year, sir, of the total number 
of students for fiscal year 1957 was 47,572. 

Mr. Forp. That included those covered by the limitation and those 
without ? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It shows that you anticipated a student load of 46,560 
in fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

General Warson. Yes, sir; that is the number that we now estimate 
for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. I believe I read someplace that you have a bigger load 
this year than you anticipated a year ago. 

General Watson. In my statement, sir, we do anticipate an increase 
of 1,440 students between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. But you have had a lesser load in fiscal year 1957 than 
you anticipated a year ago? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forpv. How has that been reflected in your dollar account or 
obligation account ? 

Mr. Putiuips. The total dollars that we requested for the 47,000- 
plus pupils that were stated last year, through redistribution 
throughout the current year, are not funded to a command in excess 
of the per pupil load in the command. In that connection we started 
at the appropriation level on these adjustments, cutbacks, or appor- 
tionment actions. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is a month-to-month, quarter-by-quar- 
ter allocation predicated upon the student load at that time? 

Mr. Puuituirs. Yes, sir. If we had received 100 percent of the 
dollars that were in last year’s appropriation and kept it separate.on 
a shelf, there would be an amount of money that we would have no 
use for now for this purpose. But it commingles at the program and 
appropriation level, and throughout the monthly reviews or quarterly 
reviews, we fund only the dollars to carry the current student load. 

Mr. Forp. How did you come out with the round figure of 48,000 
for fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Purttures. That is a projection of our anticipated increase. We 
rounded it off simply because it is an estimated projection. It could 
have been 48,102 as well as 48,000. We think the 1,500 in round 
figures reflects an adequate estimated projection of increase per pupil 
load. So, we immediately rounded it off. 

Mr. Forv. The Army strength has gone down to a limited degree, 
and I do not believe that you have had more sent overseas than yeu 
had previously or did have overseas in fiscal year 1957, so why do you 
have this jump in student load ? 

General Watson. Sir, this figure is based on population statistics 
published by the United States Office of Education. Also we have 
found that the average number of children per man in the Army is 
increasing now. 
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NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


General Lawron. We have a greater number of dependents over- 
seas. The number of quarters has been increasing overseas. The 
number of families has been increasing overseas. That is, the num- 
ber of families joining their spouses overseas has increased over the 
last: several years. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have some information showing the trend of 
dependents overseas which would tie in with this student load on an 
annual basis as well ? 

General Watson, We will do that, sir, Also we have some statisti- 
cal information that. we will provide, if you wish to discuss an exten- 
sion at this time on the Office of Education basis. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Number of dependents of active duty military personnel and United States citizen 
civilian employees as of Dec. 31, 1954 and Jan, 31, 1956 











Dee. 31, 1954 Jan. 31, 1956 

Territory, possession, or foreign country | = 5 ‘ sel Bs f b 
Total Military | Civilian Total Military | Civilian 
Alaska___- saci , | 12, 887 11, 735 | 1, 152 11, 798 10, 686) | 1, 112 
Canal Zone. 4, 736 3, 316 1, 420 5, 602 4, 535 1, 066 
CNS its cater ts odd dat decpsseie 855 | 855 0 500 500 | 0 
Hawaii | 9, 732 9, 409 323 | 14, 352 14, 217 135 
Puerto Rico- - | 31, 403 31, 170 233 | 22, 194 | 22, 017 177 
Territories and possessions . 1, 146 1, 135 ll 1, 072 1, 072 | 0 
Austria__. 6, 666 6, 330 336 | 35 (1) 35 

Canada (including Newfoundland and | | 
Labrador) - - - 436 436 0 | 635 626 9 
Eritrea____ ; d . 414 412 | 2 589 577 | 12 
France a ; 17, 953 17, 285 668 14, 829 14, 070 | 759 
Germany. ------- 79, 898 76, 789 3,109 | 99, 396 95, 564 | 3, 832 
Greece... ..---.----.- err 518 464 | 54 466 412 | 54 
Iceland - - 141 i 141 136 (1) 136 
Iran_. ; | 414 414-| 0 
Italy (Sicily and Sardinia) _____- 2, 154 2, 047 | 107 3, 377 || 3, 242 | 135 
Japan dou : : 27,205 | 24,172} 3,033 28, 7% 2h, 028 | 3, 710 
Morocco. -- bese 237 | ) 237 | 208 | (1) 208 
Philippine Islands_ - z | 6, 695 6, 690 | 5 | 5, 190 5, 187 3 
Ryukyus-- ie 5, 273 4,718 | 555 | 5, 137 | 4, 147 990 
Taiwan s é. aah 900 900 | 0 | 1, 530 | 1, 530 0 
Thailand _-_. ed b i NSS tet 319 319 | 0 
Turkey - tte | 696 6f 53 | 43 1, 203 1, 160 43 

United Kingdom (including England | | 

Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland) - | 1, 573 | 1, 565 | 8 | 1,996 | 1, 986 | 10 
Other foreign countries ; : 5,203| 5, 038 = 255 6,933 | 6, 703 | 230 

Total overseas, Territories, and a | | 
possessions ___. _. ; 216,811 | 205, 119 11, 692 226, 648 213, 992 | 12, 656 

| | | 


| | t 


1 Dependents of military personnel included in ‘‘other foreign countries’’ due to recognized inaccuracy of 
sampling methods when applied to small numbers. 


Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Chairman, the latest figures published by the 
United States Office of Education in January 1957 show that the 
anticipated increase at the elementary and secondary school level 
in the continental United States for fiscal year 1958 is oa percent. 
That accounts for the question that Mr. Ford raised, or rather that 
answers the question. We used approximately a 3 percent increase 
because we have found that over a period of years our increases 
follow pretty generally those which are forecast by the United States 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Mitzer. I do not understand how you could possibly have any 
surplus of funds if we appropriated for $45 per pupil and you have 
spent $261 per pupil. 
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General Watson. If I might answer, you appropriated $261 per 
pupil. That works out on the average of $261 per pupil. 

Mr. Mixxer. But the limitation was $245. You may have confused 
us on the figures, but we certainly did not attempt to give you $261 
to spend $245. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER THAN APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Heretofore you have spent other than appropriated 
money to bring up that cost. This is not the first year you spent 
more than Congress allowed. However, you spent other than appro- 

riated funds. I have an idea that that may have been the situation, 
in fiscal year 1956 or 1957; is that true? 

Mr. Puiuites. We did spend in 1957, in these figures, and included 
in the $261, approximately $10 directly attributable to the deutsche- 
mark. That is included in the $261. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the point Mr. Miller is seeking light on. That 
is, how you spent $261 when Congress gave you $245. If the differ- 
ence betwen the $261 and the $245 comes from deutschemark, on ap- 
propriated funds, then that will answer his question. 

Mr. Miiuer. Unless it was the deutschemarks that we took into 
consideration in our bill. If they were other funds, nonappropriated 
funds, I do not see why you are coming before us now and asking 
for $261. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me say that there is not the clarity of information 
that the committe requires, and suggest that we withhold further 
inquiry into the subject and ask that the Army give us some witnesses 
who have all of the facts and clear and complete statements on just 
what has taken place. Then we will take it up again. 

(Further testimony appears on p. 1448.) 


TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO AND RATES OF PAY IN OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. May I ask for just two other bits of information that 
you can give us at that time, too. 

What is the ratio of teachers to pupils?) What is the salary scale 
or what is the classification of your teachers ? 

(The information is as follows :) 


TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 


Department of the Army dependents schools are being operated during the 
eurrent school year at a ratio of 1 to 28.2. During the school year 1955—56, 
this ratio was about 1 to 24. The most current figures published by the United 
States Office of Education (January 1957) show a ratio of 1 to 26.3 in full-time 
public elementary and secondary schools in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


RATES OF PAY IN OVERSEAS SCHOOLS OPERATED BY DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 


Under the United States Civil Service Commission rules, the positions of 
teacher are classified at the GS-7 level for which the salary established by 
law is $4,525 a year. This salary is for 52 weeks of work and is not to be 
confused with the academic year. In fact, teachers employed in these overseas 
jobs are not paid for the full 12 months of the year unless they work 52 weeks. 
For example, a teacher on a 1-year leave of absence from a school in the United 
States, employed on August 15, and released from the payroll the following 
July 15, will receive eleven-twelfths of the annual salary or $4,150. The 
classification of other positions with the schools, along with the official annual 
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salary (for 52 weeks of work) is as follows: Principal, GS—11, $6,390; principal, 
GS-9, $5,440 ; teaching principal, GS-8, $4,970 ; dormitory counselor, GS-7, $4,525 ; 
librarian, GS-7, $4,525. 

Currently, but subject to change without prior notice, personnel assigned 
to certain foreign posts receive additional compensation for hardship: factors 
existing at the post of assignment. For example, persons assigned to Okinawa 
receive a foreign post differential of 10 percent of base pay, and persons 
assigned to certain posts in France receive 10 percent. Employees’ salaries 
and differentials are subject to United States income-tax regulations. A retire- 
ment deduction of 64% percent is made but the amount deducted will be returned 
to the employee upon formal request after he has completed his tour. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxzs. A listing on page 785 of the justifications shows a new 
item of $3,480,000 from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. What is this for? 

General Watson. Under section 6 of Public Law 874, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare furnishes DA with funds 
in support of the education of children residing on military installa- 
tions in the United States. In fiscal year 1957, these funds are being 
handled as a nonexpenditure transaction in a transfer account. For 
fiscal year 1958, the two Departments have agreed to treat these funds 
as a reimbursable transaction. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Forp. Not on this particular section. 

Mr. Sixes. All of General Watson's statement is open before us 
at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Up through 2540? 


DATA ON SERVICES AND COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you please bring the chart on page 944 of last 
year’s hearings up to date. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Data on services and collections involving records of members of the Army and forme 
members of the Army and Air Force (Feb. 1, 1956, to Feb. 28, 1957) 


Type of service Number Collections 
furnished 


Certificates in lieu of lost discharge (CIL’s) certificates of service; and 7 


Cranes Oe GONE 8s ok ns Ia dn swale noha ce edns cttw nde 14, 039 $20, 343 
QRS, 8 iecd 4 ~ 26h. Sacto binss ~ psi giin se ~3 (bos taen nia (dt db do nceddly od 39, 234 37, 316 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act certificates. .....-...-.---------------- 1, 955 3, 581 
ee aeeugesnbadncayetwencae dee cor 573 1, 131 
Copies of records and miscellaneous factual information____....-.-.---------- 2, 341 2, 492 
PN gh ec nanabatietudwihenschegasensancvecceas Kdvueh casks 188 2, 016 

dette Rai h Ss demtbaswibeiyswines patigtientieteneeéiaues ; deals 58, 330 i 66, 879 





1 Charging of fees discontinued. Figures represent volume of services furnished and amount of collections 
received up to time that charging was discontinued. 


COURTS, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 


Mr. Srxzs. We will insert the justification material for project 
2540.8, “Courts, commissions, and boards,” for which the same amount 
is requested as last year. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Direct obligations 




















Estimate 
Actual, bt YS bon oe 
Project or subproject fiscal year | . ' bees 
1956 ‘iscal year 
1957 1988 
2540.8 Courts, commissions, and boards................-..-.- | $595, 231 $600, 000 $600, 000 


W jerkload data a and cost factors 


ote = ES 


! 
F Piczo Fiscal year Fiscal year 














1956 1957 1958 
Pte. caad-ced-~sscknsbienasnardé- $595,231 | $600, 000 $600, 000 
Travel of law members, counsel, civilian witnesses___- 5 364, 876 367, 800 367, 800 
Civilian witness fees, reporting and stenographic services - - . _. 230, 355 232, 200 232, 200 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Direct obligations 

















| Estimate 
Actual, enti tch th i OSes 
Project or subproject | fiscal year 
| 1956 Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 
2540.2 Special services. .........-...--.--..--»-- mae $1, 381, 08 | $1, 744, 000 | $1, 630, 000 
Workload data and cost factors 
aia acne eal a TTT TAT RTT 5 innnnjepeinaliticaeaa ic 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 I 1957 1958 
7 ———————— —— —- ———— a ae en me 4 
Special services activities...................--.--------.------ | ($1,381, 646)| ($1,744,000) ($1, 630,000) 
Supplies and equipment -- ashanti teal 1, 113, 731 1, 486, 000 1, 400, 000 
Professional entertainment (Army sh re) - feet eaereseeee 151, 915 | 166, 000 166, 000 
International sports competition . | 116,000 | 90,000 | 50, 000 
International rifle and pistol team competition_. i 2, 000 14, 000 








This information represents the central procurement costs of “Special service” 
activities only. Due to the revised appropriation structure for the appropriation, 
“Operation and maintenance, Army,” the field portion of the costs of “Special 
Services and Religious activities” formerly appearing under program 3000 Army- 
wide services (administrative), appear in the fiscal year 1958 budget under 
“Operation and maintenance of facilities” of the “Operation and maintenance, 
Army” appropriation. 


INTERNATIONAL RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITION 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 720 of the justifications that is not a new 
item but an item which has gone up from zero in 1956 to $2,000 in fiscal 
1957 and to $14,000 in fiscal 1958. It is the “International rifle and 


91288—57——__59 
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pistol competition.” Is that a new way to bolster up and supplement 
the National Rifle Association program ? 

General Watson. I would like to ask Colonel Jackson who is the 
head of this program in the Adjutant General’s Office to respond to this 
point. 

Colonel Jackson. I am Colonel Jackson, Special Services Division, 
the Adjutant General’s Office. This international rifle and pistol team 
competition, Mr. Congressman, is a program to expand the Army 
advanced marksmanship unit which we have recently established at 
Fort Benning, Ga. It is operated under the Continental Army Com- 
mand. It is anticipated that in fiscal year 1958 there will be interna- 
tional competition likely with European nations. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had those before and, if so, how were they 
financed ? 

Colonel Jackson. Not under this before. They were previously 
financed under the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this item heretofore has been under the 
National Board for Rifle Practice budget ? 

Colonel Jackson, Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Why is it not there this year? 

Colonel Jackson. Because the International Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice does not go beyond the national competition 
level. A marksmanship unit has just been established at Fort Ben- 
ning and is expanding. It will participate in national matches at 
Camp Perry and also in international competitions. 

Mr. Forp. Are these for military personnel exclusively who will 
participate in this program ? 

Colonel Jackson. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is not a civilian involved ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. We do not pay for any civilian. Rifle 
and pistol marksmanship up through the national level is considered 
training. When it goes into the international level, it becomes a sports 
matter. 

Mr. Forp. This $14,000 is for what ? 

Colonel Jackson. For travel expenses in the international part; that 
is the sports part of it, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ARMY FIELD BAND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 719 of the justifications that the Army 
Field Band expenditures are going up. All the rest are just about 
the same. What is the explanation for that? 

General Watson. The basic reason for this expense, sir, is due to 
a tour in the Far East of the United States Army Field Band. 

Mr. Forp. When you say the Far East, what do you mean—our 
installations there ? 

General Watson. Our installations in the Far East, yes, where 
United States service personnel are found, principally Army. 
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TRAVEL EXPENSES OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 706 of the justifications at the bottom of the page 
there is this sentence of explanation—and I quote: 

All travel expenses, including MSTS payments of civilian personnel in eonnec- 
tion with permanent change of station from the field, or within the command 
jurisdiction. 

Is this item outside of the presentation that General Yount made 
a day or so ago before the subcommittee? He came up and justified 
a transportation budget which included, I thought, all transportation 
funds for the Army that involved MSTS. I gather from this that 
he did not. 

General Lawton. That is correct. This is a separate item. That 
was military personnel and dependents. This is civilian personnel. 

Mr. Forp. How much is involved for this particular item in the 
$45,160,000 ? 

Mr. HaverMann. $3,057,000 for the permanent change of station 
of civilians and dependents via MSTS vessels. 

Mr. Forp. One percent of that would be what? About $30,000? 

General Watson. $30,570, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr, Miller. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT—AIR FORCE 


Mr. Mitier. General, on page 734 of the justifications you list non- 
reimbursable support to other agencies and activities. I notice the 
Department of the Air Force is over a million dollars. What is the 
reason for the large amount for the Department of the Air Force in 
that category ¢ 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Watson. Mr. Phillips, of the Adjutant General’s Office, will 
answer that question. 

Mr. Puiiies. Mr. Miller, in the total reimbursement of $1,001,000 
for the Department of the Air Force, in recruiting publicity activities 
alone about $1 million represents the Air Force share of the cost of 
processing applicants for enlistments and for the publicity costs in 
connection with it, which we provide without dollar reimbursement 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. Mitirr. This is mostly enlistment and processing of inductees? 

Mr. Puiiies. Yes, sir; and the advertising effort at the recruiting 
publicity center. 

Mr. Miter. I notice, for instance, the Department of the Air Force 
is $1,001,000 and no reimbursements from the Department of the Navy. 
Has that to do with recruiting? 

Mr. Puirurrs. Yes, sir. It has to do directly with recruiting pub- 
licity and processing. 
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Mr. Mriurr. That gets us to another point. Do you not do those 
services for the Navy # 

Mr. Prius. No, sir. For the recruiting we do not. For the 
processing, our expenses are very small. 

Mr. Mutter. Does the Navy do anything for you in that category, 
or does the Air Force do anything for you? 

Mr. Puitiies. Not identifiable ; no, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. We have had several different approaches on recruit- 
ing. I remember one time there was a separate program and then it 
was combined. There was discussion as to which was the better way 
and the advantage to one service or the other. How is it operating at 
the present time ? 

r. Patiiiws. Colonel Anderson, who is in charge of the recruiting, 
I think can explain to the committee the operation of the joint recruit- 
ing services, Army and Air, and the effort required by the Army to 
provide Air Force services without reimbursement. 

General Watson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


Colonel Anprrson. I will speak first of all, Mr. Chairman, of the 
Armed Forces examining and induction stations. These stations are 
manned by all four of the services personnelwise in proportion to the 
accession rate of the four services. There is cross-service financing to 
meet the cross-service civilian help, and so on, in that particular case. 

Mr. Forv. How many such induction stations are there? 

Colonel Anperson. There are 70 recruiting main stations, of which 
a portion of the recruiting main station is the Armed Forces examin- 
ing station. There are 70 in the United States and there are also 3 
Armed Forces Examining Stations outside of the United States. An- 
other cell in the recruiting main station is the induction cell. The 
Army is the only service accepting inductees, and this is manned and 
paid for entirely by the Army. There is a joint processing segment 
in the recruiting main station which is manned jointly by the Army 
and by the Air Force, at which the accepted enlistees are processed 
for the two services. This is a joint activity, Army and Air Force, 
and the civilian help is cross-serviced. We do not handle Navy and 
Marine regular enlistments. When found acceptable at the AFES 
they are returned to those two services who actually give them admin- 
istrative processing and swearing in. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Mruuer. I believe that does. That is the reason, as I under- 
stand it; why you point out that there is $1,001,000 of nonreimbur- 
sible services that you supply for the Department of the Air Force 
and a negligible amount for the Navy. 

General Watson. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NONREIMBURSIBLE SUPPORT—REVIEW OF DESIGNS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Mitier. General, on page 707 of the justifications you list non- 
reimbursible support to other agencies and activities. I notice the 
Department of the Air Force is over a million dollars, whereas the 
other departments and agencies are relatively small fry. What is the 
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reason for the large amount for the Department of the Air Force in 
that.category ¢ 

General Warson. The Chief of Engineers furnishes a certain serv- 
ice in connection with review of designs and specifications and inspec- 
tion of construction. This is a departmental effort. In other words, 
the Office of Chief of Engineers does this. He provides it in these 
amounts as indicated on page 707 for the five departments listed. 

Mr. Mitier. He apparently does a great deal more for the Air 
Force than he does for the Navy. 

General Watson. Yes, sir; that is correct. I would estimate, sir, 
that that is a result of the fact that originally we were one service 
and that we continued a relationship which existed before the present 
triservice organization. 


AVIATION CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS 


Mr. Miutier. There was a time when whole units of the Corps of 
Army Engineers were detailed or loaned or whatever you want to 
call it to the Air Force. I believe there has been a change in that 
now, has there not ¢ 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruierx. They have now reverted directly to Army assignment 
rather than special duty with the Air Force. 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. The title used to be, if you 
recall, sir, SCARWAF, special category army personnel with the Air 
Force. Now their title is ACE, aviation construction engineers. 

Mr. Muuer. They are now strictly Army in classification as well 
as in fact, and does this indicate anything connected with that? 

General Warson. Absolutely no connection at all, sir. They are 
organizationally unrelated entirely. This activity is something which 
happens at the Department of the Army level, in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers actually. 

Mr. Mier. At the top level? 

General Watson. Right, sir, right at the very top. 


CROSS-SERVICING AGREEMENT 


Mr. Mitier. Before we get entirely away from that, why is it not 
reimbursible if it is on that high level ? 

General Watson. We have a cross-servicing agreement, sir, which 
covers our providing this without reimbursement. 

General Lawton. There are a good many services that we perform 
for the Air Force and likewise some they perform for us on cross- 
servicing agreement. We have a letter now in the Department of 
Defense asking for a review of all these cross-servicing activities with 
a view to making adjustments in some of these areas where some of 
us in the Army feel that we may be doing a little more than our 
share. 

Mr. Miter. It has seemed to me, particularly in dealings between 
the Army and the Air Force, since the Army is, you might say, the 

arent organization, it is only natural that a good many of those 
unctions have held on, but it also seems to me that the Army today is 
somewhat like the aging parent whose income is on the downgrade, 
who has a young and very prosperous son and the parent still goes 
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on supplying the necessities of life to a large extent. It might be 
that the younger generation should be doing something for the old 
man. 

General Lawton. I would agree with you, Mr. Miller. In many 
of these areas not a great amount is involved and possibly it would 
cost more to try to differentiate the costs than it would be worth. 
In some of these areas, such as this particular one, I might say, the 
one you are talking about on recruiting, it seems to me the activities 
are very definable and the costs are very definable, and in my opinion 
we should get the cross-servicing agreements changed and collect for 
those services. 

Mr. Mutter. I think the picture within the Defense Department as 
a whole would be in better balance if some of the so-called non- 
reimbursable items were transferred to whoever gets the benefit of 
them. 

General Lawton. I believe it is sound for the one service to do the 
job, but I believe the reimbursement should be made to the service. 

Mr. Mitier. Thatisright. It is just bookkeeping, but it would give 
a better picture. 

General Watson. May I add we have an armywide program on per- 
sonnel which is designed to point up this type of support for the other 
services, and we have put that, you may recall I mentioned earlier in 
the hearings, on an annual basis where the field commander reports 
to us the progress he is making on first identifying this support that 
his own resources are providing to other services and then what prog- 
ress he is making in dealing with his opposite local commander in 
resolving some of these support problems so we can get full credit for 
the work we are doing. 

Mr. Mitxier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mrtzer. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. The next witness, please. 

General Watson. Sir, lam prepared to answer any further question 
that you have here, unless you are finished with this portion of it. In 
that case the next subject is printing and reproduction which will be 
presented by Mr. Phillips. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Pumuirs. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this estimate of $20,999,- 
000 represents the consolidated printing and reproduction require- 
ments within various programs throughout the appropriation “Oper- 
ation and maintenance, Army.” It provides for the estimated cost of 
printing and reproduction material required throughout the Army 
Establishment which will be produced or procured by the Public 
Printer ; procured from the General Services Administration; Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Department ; Defense and Army 
Printing Services; or procured from commercial sources by the De- 
partment of the Army under authority of waiver issued by the Public 
Printer. 

This estimate reflects printing and reproduction requirements for 
different Army programs such as training activities; central supply 
activities; medical activities; armywide activities and Armed Forces 
information and education program. 
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Funds provide for the printing of material which constitutes the 
basic training, technical, supply and administrative documents and 
procedures essential for the ac omplishment of the Department of the 
Army’s mission. ‘These funds provide for the printing of such essen- 
tial material as Army regulations, general and special orders, supply 
manuals, tables of organization ‘and equipment, training and field 
publications, technical publications, blank forms, machine t tabulating 
cards, checks, transportation requests, and reproduction work neces- 
sary for administrative and planning purposes. 

Information issued through these mediums provide— 

1. The basis for training personnel of the Army in various fields 
of military activity. 

2. Technical information pertaining to various types of materiel 
used by the Army. This information is essential for the operation 
ang maintenance of materiel used throughout the Army. 

Administrative and individual personnel accountability, finance 
say or other records necessary for the proper administration of indi- 
viduals within the Army. 

4. Supply infor mation necessary for the Army to properly carry 
out various supply functions essential for the maintenance and func- 
Sore of the Army. 

Information necessary to properly set forth fiscal and appropria- 
tia accountability requirements placed upon the Army Establish- 
ment, as well as provide material essential for the proper disbursement 
of funds appropriated for its operation. 

Administrative review of printing and reproduction programs of 
the Army is being accomplished by the Department of the Army 
Publications Board. This Board has been established for the pur- 
pose of insuring effectiveness and economy in Department of the 
Army public ations. The mission of the Board is to dev elop Depart- 
ment of the Army policies and procedures with respect to essentiality, 
procurement, standardization, and distribution of printed and duplhi- 
cated material; assure that such policies are consistent with Federal 
statutes and the regulations of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing; and to grant Department of the Army approval with 
respect to essentiality of publications major programs or projects. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY—BupGptT ProJect: PRINTING AND REPRO- 


DUCTION, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Budget program summary—Direct obligations 

















Estimate 
Actual fiscal 
Title year 1956 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
Training activities. _--............-..- dc cotgetnan $1, 222, 819 $1, 576, 300 $1, 950, 000 
Central supply activities. ..................---.-- 4, 188, 651 6, 152, 000 5, 030, 000 
EL NEE 5 ies s bnepywepevepheds wasneduset 419, 194 465, 000 602, 700 
Biv wide GOtIVNIOE2 . 2 ooo sons ee ck 12, 878, 589 12, 627, 100 12, 938, 300 
EE PN a tncpadiswasusdecanasensccosccseqeons 340, 142 560, 000 478, 000 
TN i chew tinge tb pend: ond — tieddpitiinjeas bende 19, 049, 395 21, 380, 400 20, 999, 000 
Reproduction material. __..............-.....-..-.- 1, 006, 617 1, 043, 000 1, 050, 600 
Army regulations, circulars, general orders bulle- 
tins, general courts-martial orders. --..._...--- “ 650, 343 685, 000 685, 000 
Material procured from Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Treasury Department-_.-..-.....----- 321, 312 229, 400 189, 300 
pT PS PERSIE Fits C2 TERETE Tey ey ore 2, 204, 796 2, 087, 200 1, 969, 000 
Blank books, binding, binders, posters, labels, 
calendars, letterheads, and envelopes.._._.....-- 343, 409 226, 100 339, 900 
Standard and other governmental department | 
te RP on ee A et Ae a Ny Sa tr 275, 888 310, 000 320, 000 
Department of the Army blank forms (specialty 
type, cut sheets, book type) -.........-.-.------- 4, 023, 903 5, 503, 350 6, 400, 500 
NE GN iniiniticcsah ah peotibhitideahinbaxpenete 150, 913 160, 000 160, 000 
. 8. Army, joint Army-Navy-Air specifications, 
modification work orders, lubrication orders____ 291, 563 223, 500 382, 600 
Army supply manuals, supply bulletins and Fed- 
eral supply publications ...........-.....-.---.-- 3, 829, 721 4, 460, 000 2, 709, 100 
Department of the Army pamphlets _--_......-..-- 443, 667 687, 900 661, 200 
Tables of organization and equipment..__.......-- 208, 833 241, 400 280, 400 
Periodicals _-__ - - 151, 919 174, 000 225, 800 
Digest of opinions and bulletins of the Judge Ad- 
I TO en Snaheumsine 164, 434 181, 000 191, 600 
Field manuals, graphic training aids and charts, 
and training publications.............-.......-- 1, 259, 336 1, 460, 600 1, 340, 300 
Technical manuals and bulletins_-_......-...-.--- 2, 802, 208 2, 505, 600 2, 980, 100 
Occasional specialized publications... _........----- 920, 533 1, 202, 350 1, 203, 600 
Sd dcascdlevbsthdsedidsocsetndhastcse _ 19, 049, 395 21, 380, 400° 20, 999. 000 
SEE RNR. sé ccines oon aud ease an aa ob ilar 9, 417 30, 100 21, 000 
Chief Chemical Officer_.............-----.-..---.-- 163, 630 157, 200 171, 600 
Chief of Engineers_ _-- ene hoe amis nis eee 1, 952, 831 2, 011, 800 1, 609, 400 
Chief of Finance ---...-....-..----- bb igle wi dvatne dem 566, 747 312, 000 592, 000 
The Judge Advocate General. _...--.--.--.------- 263, 388 295, 000 246, 600 
Chief of Ordnance_. inteddcsnewas oun 3, 165, 109 3, 508, 100 2, 784, 500 
The Provost Marshal General. ed 29, 058 46, 000 | 45, 500 
The Quartermaster General. - eich ast islet alle 2, 426, 225 3, 110, 000 2, 761, 400 
Chief Signal Officer b thbietbddwastdasddidewshawl 2, 292, 120 2, 054, 000 | 2, 667, 800 
aig ga ein caper Geus enelene lab 459, 880 497, 000 644, TAO 
Cee Oe BIO os cnn ccescaieescccncnccs 701, 525 1, 196, 500 1, 044, 500 
ASG DEOD DOEVIOS: s cnnncnnvesececee~ee 29, 577 25, 000 25, 000 
Secretary of the Army.....---.--------.- : yee 60, 466 69, 000 | 75, 200 
In‘ustrial College of the Armed Forces_...-.-.---- 57, 733 70, 300 78, 000 
Armed Forces Information and Education .-.....-- 282, 409 490, 000 400, 000 
Continental Army Command.----.......-.--.---- 894, 063 787, 600 871, 300 
Army Security Agency 9, 554 10, 900 | 16, 200 
Chief of Staff_____- a a 306, 735 155, 000 170, 000 
Chief of Military History. a 20, 252 215, 500 | 236, 100 
Chief of Information ----.----- pada baad gaiamedeen 76, 673 102, 400 177, 100 
UE IMINO din. we cu edenvindscapesacncs 5, 282, 003 6, 236, 800 6, 361, 100 
Re eee eee comaaile | 19,049,395 | 21, 380,400 | 20, 999, 000 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Purtuies. For these purposes in 1956 we expended $19,049,395, 
in 1957 we estimate expenditures of $21,380,400, and in 1958 we are 


requesting $20,999,000. 
among five various programs. 


and 





The increases and decreases are scattered 
The purposes for most of the increases 
ecreases are in the 2100 program for training activities. 


We 


have an increased requirement for the procurement of airway manu- 
als for overseas areas which has not appeared here in previous years. 
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We have a sizable decrease in the Department of Army supply catalog 
program. We have an increased requirement for stock control pur- 

s throughout the Army in line with the new stock control system. 
Phat is the bulk of the increases and decreases. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the mandatory increase in compensation and in 
the item of retirement programs reflected in this operation ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. No, Mr. Chairman; there are no personnel paid from 
these funds. These funds represent only the dollars which will be 
expended for procurement through the Public Printer or commer- 
cially. Therefore, there is no retirement element involved in this. 

Mr. Srees. Mr. Miller. 


REPRINTING OF FIELD SERVICE MANUALS 


Mr. Miter. Do you have an unusual or are you anticipating an 
unusual printing job im connection with field service manuals having 
to do with the new Army organization? Will that add an unusual 
amount of publications? 

Mr. Purtiips. I am not strictly clear on the question. We have no 
provision in this estimate for the unusual requirements of the reor- 
ganization. This requirement reflects only items for the continuation 
of our same organizational structure and to continue our basic train- 
ing program. If the adjustment causes an unusual, and I have rea- 
son to think that it will, requirement for an excessive revision of 
basic manuals, we do not have provision in here for it. However, 
some part of that additional cost can be offset. I cannot identify it 
specifically. 

Mr. Miter. Eventually it would seem to me that you will have to 
reprint. If you change the basic design of your divisional organiza- 
tion and on down to battalion, at least, it seems to me you would have 
a great many manuals to do over again. 

Mr. Pututrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirrer. You would have a great many tables of organization, 
TE, and so forth. If that hit you all at one time I should think it 
would be a tremendous job. 

Mr. Partiurs. I would like Mr. Aldridge from the publications 
branch of the Adjutant General’s Office to talk to that point. 

Mr. Aupripce. We have discussed that with many officials, and we 
felt that a lot of it can be blended. We do not know the full impact, 
and we will not know until the testing procedures are through. That 
is the reason I understood it was not being provided for, because 
the impact is not known yet, sir. 

General Lawton. Mr. Miller, there is a continual review of all our 
manuals. Reprinting is going on all the time. I feel that there 
would not be a major impact in the printing area due to the fact 
that it takes many man-hours to review the manuals and there would 
not be an abnormal number of people put in this area to review such 
a great number of manuals as would affect the printing costs in any 
one year. A continual effort is being made at Leavenworth. There 
is study and change of doctrine all the time. Those are reflected in 
this normal training bill which comes up every year. There may be a 
slight impact due to pentatomic concept. Ifso, that would be absorbed. 

Mr. Miter. You also have to get out manuals for each one of these 
new weapons which is given to the troops. 
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General Lawton, That is always going on, sir. 

Mr. Muxzr. That is more or less routine. There have been changes. 
It would seem to me that you are in for a pretty big load in this field 
in the next few years if you are really going to revise the whole struc- 
ture of the tactical side of the Army. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. I think one of the big impacts 
will be on the rewrite of these manuals. That will be a very difficult 
job and a very time-consuming one. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuirr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lawton. You know it is a very time-consuming job to re- 
view these manuals. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN 1957 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Phillips, how did you get $1,294,300 more in fiscal 
1957 than you told us and General Lawton you needed for this year? 

Mr. Putuies. The bulk of that was due to the new stock-control 
system that has been instituted and directed in the Army. Additional 
funds were made available for that purpose through DEPLOG. 
That. is $1,400,000 for that purpose this fiscal year, which was not 
within the budget that I carried here last year. That is the bulk of 
the increase. There are offsetting decreases that would bring it down 
to about the $1.3 million difference. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a 1-shot, 1-year proposition ? 

Mr. Pures. No, sir. We estimate, and we have requested in this, 
$2 million in 1958 to continue this. The $1.4 million was merely the 
first pushoff in 1957, and it represents only about 3 months’ usage in 
1957. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. Thank you, Mr. Aldridge. 


Turspay, Aprit 9, 1957. 


Armywimprt ComMMUNICATION SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

COL. GEORGE P. SAMPSON, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
Mr. Srxes. You may proceed, please, General Corderman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CorpermAn. Mr. Chairman, the part that I am going to 
discuss starts on page 739. 
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(The page referred to is as follows:) 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMy—2551 ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES 


Suter pregrom sumangaraes ret obligations 


Estimate 
Project Actual fiscal | t 
yroject Fiscal year Fiscal year 
aay 1958 


| 1957 














Se | 


$43, 824,932 | $58,006,000 | $71, 450, 000 


or sub- Title is year 1956 | 
St ete Re | 
2551.1 | Armywide Communication Services_.. -- = 
| 


2551.2 | Armywide Photographie Agency __- 443, 595 | 445, 000 487, 000 
2551.9 | Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities _- 6, 086, 838 4, 479, 000 | 4, 372, 000 


Total project 2551_._......______- J5RF + 50, 355, 365 | 62, 930, 000 76, 309, 000 


General CorpermMan. Funds in project 2551, Armywide Communi- 
cation Services, are required to provide long- distance communication 
facilities between major Army installations throughout the world and 
to operate an Army Photographic Agency. 


ARMY COMMAND AND ADMINISTRATIVE NETWORK 


The communications consist primarily of the Army command and 
administrative network (ACAN), supplemented by special-purpose 
systems. The ACAN system consists of wire, radio, and microwave 
communications including circuits and channels leased from com- 
mercial companies and furnishes worldwide record and voice commu- 
nication services for the Department of the Army and for other 
Government agencies. This worldwide network, operated by the 
Signal Corps, provides oversea circuits which are required to handle 
traffic to, from, and within the various oversea commands. Various 
types of communication media, including radio teletypewriter cir- 
cults, submarine cable, and leased facilities are used to interconnect 
Department of the Army installations. Provisions also exist to inter- 
connect selected Air Force and Navy activities. 

The traffic load over the ACAN during fiscal year 1958 is estimated 
to be 3 percent higher than in fiscal year 1957. This increased mes- 
sage traffic handling reflects the increased activity of a classified 
agency and additional traffic generated by the Army Ballistics Mis- 
sile Agency and the electronic data processing system. 

The total funds required for this project are $76.3 million. The 
details of this requirement are contained in three primary expense 
accounts 2551.1, Armywide Communication Services; 2551.2, Army- 
wide Photographic Agency ; and 2551.9, costs of operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities. 


ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


In primary expense account 2551.1 (p. 741), the funds requested 
for fiscal year 1958 are $71.4 million. This is an increase of $13.4 
million over the amounts made available in fiscal year 1957. The 
details of this requirement are contained in the following categories 
as shown on page 742: (1) Operation and maintenance of the ACAN 
which covers the pay of personnel, travel, operating parts and sup- 
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plies, and other expenses relatable to operations; (2) leased circuits 
which makes provision for the leasing of all circuits over 50 miles in 
length and certain other shorter circuits both in the United States and 
in oversea areas; (3) commercial refiles which provide for payment 
to commercial companies for messages filed with them for delivery to 
points at which no ACAN service is available; (4) installation and 
rehabilitation, which furnishes new communications facilities and 
rehabilitation or expansion of existing facilities; (5) MARS (mili- 
tary affiliate radio system) which provides for the operation and 
maintenance of the Department of the Army station of the MARS 
networks; and 3 DARAH (Department of the Army alternate 
headquarters plan), which covers the communications support for 
the Department of the Army alternate headquarters plan. break- 
down of the increase of $13.4 million in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 
1957 follows: 

Funds requested in fiscal year 1958 for the category “Operation and 
maintenance” are $22.8 million, which is an increase of $818,000 over 
those amounts required in fiscal year 1957 for this category. This in- 
crease results from the contribution to the civil service retirement fund 
in the amount of $543,000 and increased parts and supplies required 
to handle the additional traffic load in the amount of $275,000. 

In the “Leased circuits” category, funds requested for fiscal year 
1958 are $13.8 millon, which is an increase of $944,000 over those 
required in fiscal year 1957 for this category. This increase consists 
of $168,000 for additional circuits for the Army Ballistics Missile 
Agency, $220,000 for electronic data processing system, $505,000 for a 
classified activity, and $51,000 for other overseas requirements. 

The major portion of the total increase is in the category “Installa- 
tion and rehabilitation.” Funds requested in fiscal year 1958 are $29.9 
million, an increase of $9.4 million over those amounts required in 
fiscal year 1957. This increase provides an additional $2.1 million over 
the fiscal year 1957 level for continued implementation of the antijam- 
ming program; $5.5 million for installation of communication facili- 
ties, including 2 classified oversea locations to provide a gateway sta- 
tion and a new facility, and $1.8 million for completion of the installa- 
tion of the Midwest relay station. 

Funds for DARAH are requested in the amount of $5 million for 
fiscal year 1958, an increase of $2.3 million over fiscal year 1957. This 
increase provides for the continued implementation of this plan to re- 
locate additional headquarters in fiscal year 1958 and to provide for 
radio facilities for essential circuits. 


ARMYWIDE PHOTOGRAPHIC AGENCY 


Primary expense account 2551.2 (p. 745), Armywide Photographic 
Agency, provides for operation of the Army Photographic Agency 
in support of the Department of the Army and the Department of 
Defense. This Agency is engaged in the production of still photo- 
graphs in black and white and color, and passport and identification 
photographs of civilian and military personnel who are assigned 
within the Military District of Washington. The Army Photo- 
graphic Agency also maintains the official Department of the Army 
Still Picture Library. The estimated obligations for fiscal year 1958 
are $487,000 as compared with $445,000 in fiscal year 1957. The in- 
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creased requirements of $42,000 in fiscal year 1958 over fiseal year 1957 
are due primarily to the United States Government’s contribution to 
the civil service retirement fund and to the procurement of automatic 
photographic processing equipment. 


COSTS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Primary expense account 2551.9 (p. 748), “Costs of operation and 
maintenance of facilities,” covers the overhead costs of administration, 
maintenance of facilities, field maintenance, and other support activi- 
ties performed locally at installations and facilities worldwide in 
support of Armywide Communications Services. Estimated obliga- 
tions of $4.3 million for fiscal year 1958 reflect a decrease of $107,000 
over fiscal year 1957 estimates. 

This concludes the highlights of this project. I shall be happy 
to answer any questions you have concerning Armywide Communica- 
tion Services or proceed to a detailed discussion under each account. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Miutzer. General, I gather from your statement that there is 
no radical departure from the program as of the past year except 
that you are spending more money in certain fields because of increased 
load or anticipated load for communications and also you are push- 
ing the alternate headquarters building program a little heavier than 
we did in past years. 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir, that is true. There is a continuation 
of the work on the alternate headquarters. 

Mr. Mizzr. I notice that you are planning to spend more the com- 
ing year than you did last year. I suppose that is in accord with the 
planned buildup. 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. What is the Midwest Relay Station ? 

General CorpermMan. This is a station which we have projected 
to be constructed in the Fort Leavenworth area, which is to be used 
for the working oversea stations in the event of a failure of our local 
stations. 

Mr. Miuier. Is that a radio communication system ? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitrr. It is not wire. 

General CorpermMAn. No. 

Mr. Mier. You say for completion. It is under way now? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, it is under way now. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared, General, to discuss the classified 
projects? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you wish to do so at this time? 

General CorpermMAN. Which one would you like to hear about? 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to know about all of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CIRCUITS FOR ARMY BALLISTICS MISSILE AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. I have several questions, General, with reference to these 
increases. Could you tell me what are these new circuits for the Army 
Ballistics Missile Agency ? 

General CorperMANn. As you know, Mr. Ford, the agency was estab- 
lished this past year, and in order to expedite their efforts circuits 
were provided specifically and only for them to a number of places 
where they have considerable activity, such as Detroit, the jet pro- 
pulsion laboratory on the west coast, and Washington. These circuits 
have been provided as additional circuits, and of course there is an 
additional cost over and above anything that we had in previous years. 

Mr. Forp. They are from Redstone to various places where they 
have certain activities that are directly connected with their operations 
there. 

General Corperman. That is right; where they have so much ac- 
tivity that it is cheaper to have full-time circuits than to have the cost 
on a per message basis. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. What is the additional requirement for electronic data 
processing systems ? 

General Corperman. During the past year there has been a con- 
siderable expansion of our use of electronic data processing, and we 
have established a network throughout the United States. We have 
established five switching centers and have connected to each of these 
switching centers the circuits that are indicated to the right of each 
of those boxes on the chart. In this way we have data processing 
capabilities between all of the units shown on this chart. 
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Mr. Forp. Is this primarily for supply ? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. They are all supply activities in one 
form or another—depots, arsenals. 

Mr. Forp. For the various technical services. 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Now will you tell me something about the new classified 
expenditures and any increases in classified expenditures in currently 
operating budgets. 

General CorperMan. This should be off the record, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES AND UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

I asked the question some weeks ago of a person who is highly 
placed in this activity. I asked him about the real effectiveness of this 
entire program. I pointed to the many millions of dollars that we have 
spent in recent years on all phases of communications, and yet when the 
Israeli forces moved into Egypt and when the French and British pre- 
pared to move into the Suez we seemed to be caught completely flat- 
footed and knew nothing whatever about it. So I question the effec- 
tiveness of these programs in that we do not seem to learn anything 
as a result of having them. It does not matter how much we spend on 
putting in facilities if we do not know what to do with them after we 
get them. 

Do you wish to comment ? 

General Corperman. This, Mr. Chairman, is outside of my respon- 
sibility. All we do is transmit the messages from the point of inter- 
ception to the point of study and analysis. 

Mr. Sixes. If we spend $100 billion on communications systems and 
then if we cannot use them after we get them for any practical purpose 
we have thrown away $100 billion. Is there as much or comparable 
emphasis on the proper utilization of the information which is obtained 
as there is on spending the money to build this big system? Or don’t 
you know ? 

General Corperman. I think there are people much more competent 
than I am to answer that, who have factual knowledge. My views 
would only be observation and hearsay. 

Mr. Sixes. Congress has been running into a blind alley every 
time it tries to find out something about this program other than the 
barest essentials of what the actual facility is. I have gone along 
with this for a number of years. I have sometimes questioned the wis- 
dom of what we were doing. Certainly I question it unless we are 
going to be able to utilize the information after we get it. 

Did you want to say something, General Lawton ? 

General Lawron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. General Corderman’s pro- 
gram which he is presenting here and his responsibility are to provide 
the communications for the agencies. the technical means by which 
they transmit the messages from one place to another and assure a posi- 
tive way of doing it. I think the subject of which you are speaking 
really is the one that produces the requirements for these communica- 
tions, and I would suggest that we take that up when we have the 
National Security Agency present its program, which will be some 
time this week, tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. In any event we are proposing to spend considerably 
more money ‘this year on this activity than we have spent heretofore. 
If we do not spend this money, what adverse effect, if any, will it have 
on the program ? 

General CorperMan. The money in this program, sir? It will just 
make it impossible for us to provide the communications for which 
they have set up the requirement. If the material is available for 
transmission and we cannot transmit it, the very thing you are talk- 
ing about will happen. We will not get the messages back for 
analysis. 

Mr. Srxzs. In other words, you will be in the same position you are 
now in, will you not, if you do not have this additional money ? 

General Corperman. Mr. Sikes, it is only because of the new in- 
stallation that is being set up that this requirement exists, and if the 
unit stays where it is we can still serve them. If it moves we will have 
difficulty serving them by wire or radio means. 


STATUS OF NEW FACILITY 


Mr. Sixes. What is the status of the new facility ? 

General Corperman. I do not know. Maybe Colonel Sampson 
could tell us. 

Colonel Sampson. I am Colonel Sampson, sir. It is to be com- 
pleted for occupancy in September of this year. That is the target 
date. 

NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. SrKes. General Lawton, are we ever going to get this job 
completed or are we always going to have a new requirement for 
communications generated by the last new requirement we have, and 
that one generated by the last new requirement before that one? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, I am not a technician but I believe 
there have been many advances in the communications area over the 
past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Srxzs. I am inclined to say we bought them all as soon as they 
came out. 

General Lawton. I would be the first to agree that we have put a 
lot of money into this area. One of the problems, of course, is the 
ability to provide sure communications at a time when not only we 
but potential enemies are also gaining information as to the use of 
electronics. 

Mr. Sixes. I have just pointed out an instance where we have spent 
billions of dollars on communications and then when something 
breaks overseas we find it out when we read it in the newspaper. 

General Lawron. I am not qualified to talk on that particular point, 
sir, but I believe the point is made that the communications worked. 
The communications that we have been putting in, the money that we 
have put into that effort has apparently paid off by our ability to 
receive the information. 

Mr. Sires. We had better start to develop a machine which in- 
terprets its own messages. 

General Lawton. I wish we could. 


91288—57——60 
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COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. On page 3 there is an item of $5.5 million for the in- 
stallation of communications facilities at two classified overseas loca- 
tions to provide a gateway station and a new facility, and $1.8 million 
for completion of the installation of the Midwest relay station.. Will 
you touch on those, General ¢ 

General Corperman. Off the record, if I may, sir. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In those two instances which you have just mentioned, 
are they something that has to be done or initiated in fiscal year 1958, 
or can that be deferred for another fiscal year ? 

General Corperman. Mr. Ford, I feel that these are things that we 
just cannot defer, because if we are going to have any kind of a 
defense in Europe without communications that we can be sure of we 
would be in a very bad way in that area. 

I also feel that the situation in the other area with the material we 
are receiving, if we do not provide adequate communication we will 
have more of just the kind of thing Mr. Sikes has mentioned. We 
will have the information on hand and cannot get it to the people 
that can do something about it. For that reason I think both of these 
stations are very important. 


COST OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. With all the development of electronic equipment, com- 
munications equipment, and more specifically the latter, as far as you 
are concerned, do you ever develop anything that results in a lower 
cost, or does it just generate additional cost ? 

General Corperman. If I may cite an example of the sort of thing 
we are attempting to do in field equipment, I think I can answer that 
question. We developed 4 or 5 years ago a whole new set of field 
equipment which we called the standardized series. This equipment 
was more expensive than the previous equipment. Since we knew 
we were going to buy quite a substantial amount of it, we have had, 
in the case of the set called the PRC-9, a cost-reduction program. 
We asked one representative of industry to take this set and see 
where he could reduce the cost of the item and still have it perform 
as well as the original set. This has resulted in a set which is sub- 
stantially cheaper. The exact figures I can get. I do not have them 
with me. This is an example of where we bought equipment that 
was cheaper than the previous set. 

We have done this in other areas with other equipment, and we 
plan to do it in any area where we are going to buy a large number 
of items. We did it in the case of a set which is just going into use, 
the GRC-19, which is a set used in tanks; it is a mobile set. This 
was completely studied by one of the companies in industry, and we 
have a set that is much simplified and the cost has been reduced 
$2,000 a set. 

It is inevitable, I think, with new developments and the cost of 
labor going up, that the trend is for higher priced equipment. That 
[ do not deny. 
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Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General. 


Turspay, Aprin 9, 1957. 


Army-Wipe FINANCE SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. HARRY W. CRANDALL, CHIEF OF FINANCE 
COL. T. D. ASHWORTH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FINANCE 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY—2552 ARMYWIDE FINANCE SERVICES 
Budget program summary— Direct obligations, fiscal year 1958 


| 











Estimate 
Project | Actual fiscal |_ A LE ees tt) 
or sub- Title year 1956 ; 
project Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 
255 $20, 718, 000 
255 Operation and maintenance of facilities 2, 604, 973 2, 278, 000 2, 300, 000 


52.1 | Army-wide finance services... - .-.---------| $20,566,349 | $20,095, 000 
29 / 
= 


7 oe ”" te 
23, 171, 322 22, 37 3, 000 | 23, 018, 000 


Total P2552 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present the next program and 
the next witness ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 2552, “Army- 
wide finance services.” I would like to present the Chief of Finance, 
Maj. Gen. Harry W. Crandall. 

Mr. Srxes. General Crandall, how are you today ? 

General CRANDALL. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You have come to tell us all about money. Will you 
proceed, please. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Cranpauu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the major por- 
tion of the funds included in this project are for the pay of civilian 
employees, travel, and certain operating expenses at the United States 
Army Finance Center and United States Army Finance and Accounts 
Office. This project also provides for statutory relief of disbursing 
officers for certain types of losses in their official accounts; procure- 
ment of printing matter peculiar to finance operations, suc h as chec ks, 
military payment certificates, specialty-type forms, and punchcards; 
and procurement of official bonds for all Army personnel who are 
required to be bonded. 

The largest activity for which funds are provided is the United 
States Army Finance Center located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
The center pays dependency and other allotments for the Army, all 
retired military personnel of the Army, Army and Air Force travel 
and transportation accounts, tax withheld from military pay to the 
collector of internal revenue, deductions made from military pay for 
social security, as well as the Government’s contribution to the Social 
Security Agency, and such other items as may be designated. In addi- 
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tion, the Finance Center receives, audits, and maintains a central file 
of military pay records; abstracts and records data for appropriation 
accounting and budgetary purposes, and reconciles allotment deduc- 
tions with allotment payments. 

The other organization supported by this project is the United 
States Army Finance and Accounts Office located here in Washington. 
This office services headquarters, Department of the Army, for mili- 
tary and civilian pay and travel, and performs summary accounting 
aid faportinn functions for all Army appropriations and funds. 

Requirements for fiscal year 1958 under armywide finance services 
total $20,718,000 which is $623,000 more than projected usage during 
the current fiscal year and $151,651 more than actual usage in fiscal 
year 1956. The increase is generated by the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the civil service retirement fund which is estimated to amount 
to $1,100,000. Excluding the $1,100,000 contribution to the retirement 
fund, fiscal year 1958 requirements would be $19,618,000 or a reduction 
of $477,000 from fiscal year 1957 projected usage and $948,549 less 
than actual usage in fiscal year 1956. The civilian personnel require- 
ments included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate total $17,014,000, rep- 
resenting 4,673 man-years employment. This is a reduction of 
$1,114,000 or 303 man-years from fiscal year 1957 personnel require- 
ments and $1,617,283 or 387 man-years from actual personnel used in 
fiscal year 1956. 

The United States Army Finance Center is presently concerned 
with the possibility of management improvements through the use of 
automatic data processing systems. During the past year the man- 
agement staff at the center has studied the equipment. offered by 
different companies and their application to the operations of the 
center. The soldiers’ deposit operation has been completely analyzed 
and it has been determined that a medium-size electronic computer 
can be used advantageously. A proposal that such equipment be 
procured is now being reviewed by fain approving authority in the 
Department of the Army and the Department of Defense. Other 
areas of operation will be thoroughly analyzed to determine if sav- 
ings can be realized through further use of electronic equipment. 

This concludes my statement. My assistants and I will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Srxes. General, we will have to give you credit for bringing to 
us what would be a reduced budget were it not for mandatory re- 
quirements, contributions to the civil-service retirement fund, over 
which you have no control. 

General Cranpaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you accomplish what would have been a re- 
duction had it not been for the mandatory requirements? Is vour 
workload less ? 

General Cranpatu. The workload is Jess, but the actual saving 
comes from a saving of 124 man-years on the study we were making 
on a proposed pay system; and 179 man-years from management- 
improvement activities. 


COST OF SOCTIAL-SECURITY DEDUCTIONS 


_ Mr. Stxzs. A question has been asked about the cost of the deduc- 
tions made from military pay for social security as well as the annual 
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Government’s contribution to the social-security agency. Do you 
have any estimates on the cost of those deductions! May I suggest 
that if you wish you may refer the question to someone else ? 

General Cranpatt. I will ask Colonel Ashworth to answer that. 

Colonel Asuworru. We submitted that when we were discussing 
the 1,400 MPA program. As I remember, it was $84,000 in 1957 co 
$94,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. You may expand your answer for the record. 

Colonel AsuworrnH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows :) 


Costs ATTRIBUTABLE TO SOCIAL SECURITY AT FINANCE CENTER 


Semiannual report of quarterly wage credits earned by every man in the 
Army. Report reflects name, serial number, social-security number or date of 
birth, and quarterly wage credits for each man. 


Initial preparatory cost, fiscal year 1957......~........---_-~.--.... $84, 000 
GA eee, .BAOnL, FOOr Tian ente tient imme einai 94, 300 


ADDITIONAL COST OF SEMIMONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. How much additional would it cost you to pay twice a 
month instead of once a month? 

General Cranpatt. I do not think we have an actual figure on that. 
We had-a- considerable study on that last year. The total amount, I 
have forgotten. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide the best answer you can for the record 
on that? 

General CranDALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows:) 


ESTIMATED Cost oF SEMIMONTHLY PAYMENTS FO ARMY PERSONNEL 


Payment to Army service members on a semimonthly basis would cost an 
estimated additional $3 million annually in personnel costs, in the finance- 
disbursing area under the present military pay record system, besides the addi- 
tional intangible costs which cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER FOR SOLDIER DEPOSIT DIVISION 


Mr. Srxes. You state that you believe a medium-sized electronic 
computer can be used advantageously in the soldiers’ deposit operation. 

General CranDALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that computer included in this budget ? 

General Cranpaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. For how much money ? 

General CRANDALL. $120,000. 

Mr.:Srxes. Has this computer actually been selected ? 

General Cranpaty. Not finally. 

Mr. Si1xes. When is it proposed it would be acquired if you had the 
money ? 

General Cranpatu. By next September. 

Mr. Srxes. By September of 1957? 

General Cranpatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. There is no question, then, about the availability of the 
computer, or about the requirement for it which can be filled within 
the budget year? 
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General Cranpatu. I have been assured of that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Can you buy this computer, General Crandall? 

General Cranpa.. I think we will rent it. The requirements can 
be made by any one of three companies on the machine we are trying 
to get. In either case, I am sure it will be on a rental or lease basis. 

Mr. Forp. That will be $120,000 a year on a lease basis? 

General Cranpatu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What will be the benefits from the acquisition of such 
a machine? 

General CranpaLi. We hope it will give us better and more timely 
information, and I am sure it will result in personnel savings. Whether 
the personnel savings will amount to $120,000, time only will tell us. 

Mr. Forp. Is time of the essence in the handling of those accounts? 

General CranpDa. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is time the only thing you will save here, then ? 

General CRANDALL. We expect to save personnel ; 42 spaces, $140,000, 
is the estimated saving right now, so that we would accomplish the 
total $120,000 cost in savings if this estimate is good. I might say 
in further explanation that the soldiers’ deposit area is a rather small 
area in the operations of our center. We hope by experience in that 
operation to see where it can be applied to more important functions, 
such as the allotments. 

Mr. Forp. Wout!d this be located at Fort Benjamin Harrison ? 

General Cranpauu. Yes, 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course the renting of these machines such as you 
describe, that is customary with that type of machine; is it not? 

General CRANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. It isnot unusual ? 

General CranpaLi. No. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General. 

(Additional information furnished as requested at conclusion of 
hearing is as follows :) 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM AT FINANCE CENTER, UNITED STATES ARMY 


For the past several years a study has been in progress to determine thie 
feasibility of adopting an automatic data processing system at the Finance Center, 
United States Army. Installation of a medium size computer in the Soldiers’ 
Deposit Division is scheduled for fiscal year 1958. Estimated cost of site planning 
is approximately $50,000 and the annual rental of the machine is $120,000, The 
initial savings in personnel in this area is 42 spaces at an annual cost of $140,700. 

A programing study is also in process to expand the computer applieation to 
the civilian pay function. When accomplished it is estimated there will be an 
additional annual savings of $30,000. Further planned application of the cotn- 
puter will be to phase in the programing and testing of other center functions 
principally in the fields of allotment payments and military pay reconciliation. 
Ultimate savings through expanded use of automatic data processing at the 
Finance Center cannot be determined at this time. 
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Tuespay, Apri, 9, 1957. 
ARMYWIDE AvupIT SERVICES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. EINAR B. GJELSTEEN, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
AUDIT AGENCY 

LAURENCE W. ACKER, DEPUTY CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
AUDIT AGENCY 

CARROLL E. TARBERT, BUDGET OFFICER, UNITED STATES ARMY 
AUDIT AGENCY 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present the next program and 
the next witness ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 2553, Army- 
wide Audit Services. I would like to present Maj. Gen. Einar B. 
Gjelsteen, Chief of United States Army Audit Agency. 

Mr. Suxes. General Gjelsteen, will you proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General GsetstreN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the estimated re- 
quirement for fiscal year 1958 under project 2553, Armywide mae 
Services, is $17 082,000. This project was presented to you last yea 
as project 8212. This amount is required for civilian pay, trav el, a 
related expenses for the entire United States Army Audit Agency, 
which performs all auditing in the Army on a worldwide basis. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate represents an increase of $1.1 million 
over fiscal year 1957, due primarily to the inclusion of $841,000 for the 
Government's share of civil-service retirement benefits as provided 
for by Public Law 854, 84th Congress. The remainder of the inerease 
will provide for the planned expansion of audit activities, particularly 
in Overseas areas. 

The Army Audit Agency consists of a headquarters and 12 regional 
audit offices—1 in eac h continental Army and overseas command and 
1 in the Military District of W ashington. Army audit activities are 
conducted in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, and 18 foreign 
countries, Territories, or possessions. 

Auditing within the Army is concerned with both military activities 
and private contractors holding defense contracts. For administrative 
identification purposes audit ‘activities have been divided into two 
general areas—internal auditing and contract auditing. Internal 
auditing is within the Army Establishment; contract auditing is the 
audit of defense contracts with industry and nonprofit institutions. 

The Army’s audit program has exp: anded during the past few years 
as the result of assumption of new programs and missions under the 
Army’s financial-management program. 

The principal area of expansion has been in the audit of Army 
activities. Prior to fiscal year 1955 audit of military activities was 
confined, for the most part, to verification of transactions in each 
of the individual property accounts at Army posts and installations 
and separate reports were issued for each audit. Under the present 
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procedure, the emphasis has been shifted from the audit of individual 
accounts to a more comprehensive type of audit which covers all 
financial and related activities at an installation and furnishes appli- 
cable levels of command an overall evaluation of such activities. This 
is comparable to a combination of the internal auditing of a large 
corporation and the external auditing of that corporation by a public 
accounting firm. So in the Army Audit Agency we do both internal 
auditing and the auditing traditionally done by a public accounting 
firm. 

During the past year, this procedure was carried one step further 
by the institution of the “vertical” audit approach. Under this ap- 
proach, financial and accounting operations of funded commodities 
or command programs of technical services or commands are audited 
on a concurrent basis, that is, the Office of the Chief and a represent- 
ative number of his installations are audited simultaneously. In 
addition to the individual audit reports issued for the installations, 
a summary report is issued, which covers the program as a whole. 
An example is the recent audit of the Ordnance Ammunition Com- 
mand. The audit included 4 procurement districts, 10 arsenals, 15 
Government-owned, contractor-operated plants, and 1 proving ground 
as well as the command headquarters and Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

During both fiscal years 1957 and 1958 it is planned to recruit from 
colleges and universities throughout the country approximately 150 
GS-5 auditor trainees. This is a continuing program approved by 
the Civil Service Commission which brings into Government better 
qualified personnel, who have previously migrated to public account- 
ing firms and private industry. One hundred and twenty-eight audi- 
tor trainees were hired during fiscal year 1956. 

The Army’s audit activity has demonstrated that it more than pays 
its way. Of course, not all of the protection afforded by auditing 
can be measured in dollars. In the field of contract auditing, in areas 
where savings can be measured in dollars, contract auditors disallowed 
or recommended for nonacceptance $164,487,000 of costs claimed by 
contractors during fiscal year 1956. Costs of contract audit opera- 
tions during the same period, which is only about half our load, were 
only $8,124,685. Internal auditing is not readily susceptible to meas- 
urement in terms of dollar savings. It is primarily designed to serve 
as a protective and constructive service to management in obtaining 
the maximum use of financial resources. It does, therefore, result in 
substantial savings through recommendations for improvements of 
operations at Army installations. Internal auditing also contributes 
to the improvement of the overall financial management system of the 
Army. 

Mr. Srxes. General, that is an impressive statement and a very 
interesting one. 


DISALLOWANCE OF CONTRACTOR COSTS 


T call to your attention the fact that an overzealous audit of con- 
tractors’ accounts can break contractors whether or not there is a 
justification for the disallowance and even though the contractor sub- 
sequently gets his money. He can be placed in a very difficult. posi- 
tion by overzealous auditing. If that overzealous auditing is in fact 
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meritorious, it ceases to be overzealous, but how much of this $164 
nitlion which auditors recommended for nonacceptance or disallow- 
ance was ultimately disallowed, do you know ? 

General GsELsTEEN. Approximately 60 percent was ultimately dis- 
allowed. Our Army auditing reports are of course advisory to the 
contracting officer. 

Mr. Srkes. You were 60 percent right in what you were doing! 

General GsELSTEEN. No, sir. The other 40 percent of disallowances 
were what we call technical disallowances in that there was not the 
proper documentation at the time. That was later prepared and the 
disallowance was removed, sir. 


REACTION FROM COMMANDERS OF INSTALLATIONS AUDITED 


Mr. Sixes. Last year during the hearings you advised the commit- 
tee'that the quality of internal audit reports had improved to such an 
extent that it was possible to permit regional offices to release internal 
audit reports direct to installation commanders without the review 
and editing required in the past by headquarters, Army Audit Agency. 

Our staff reports that in discussions with a number of commanders 
of installations it was stated the audit reports had not been particu- 
larly illuminating, had not shown areas where corrective action was 
necessary that were not already known, and that none of the per- 
sonnel felt such reports were a management or administrative aid. 
That is from our staff reports, and of course we would like to have 
your comments on that, and if you would like to give us a brief com- 
ment at this time and then prepare additional comments for the 
record, you could do that. 

General Gsersreen. It is significant that this was based on the 
report of the individuals who were audited. In the replies that were 
received from the installations, they all indicated substantial concur- 
rence with the audit findings. In other words, they agreed that the 
conditions as portrayed in our audit reports were correct. We feel 
that ouwr audit reports are improving, that they are of real service 
to management, and that the replies of the installations commanders 
to the committee were by individuals who were being audited pos- 
sibly for the first time, and who did not appreciate the necessity and 
value of auditing. 

Mr. Sixes. You may prepare a more detailed answer in keeping 
with the actual staff report. 

General GJELSTEEN. Yes, sir. 

(Additional information was furnished as follows :) 

The United States Audit Agency has received numerous expressions of appre- 
ciation and commendation from commanders who have been audited. Adverse 
comment, of the nature cited by the committee staff, has also been received. 
It is recognized that audit disclosures often provoke adverse reaction from the 
activity audited. In such cases, however, audit disclosures are usually of value 
to higher levels of command and management. In nearly all cases, including 
those where adverse reaction to audit was initially expressel, commanders have 
concurred with audit findings and recommendations and have initiated im- 
provements consistent with audit recommendations. 

Some examples of the favorable reaction to audit are cited : 

From Ordnance Ammunition Command 


_“* * * appreciation is earnestly acknowledged of the assistance given the 
Comptroller and staff by way of counsel, accounting advice and discussion of 
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their findings, and suggestions as to ways, or better ways, to perfect the 
accounting.” 
From Chief of Ordnance on audit of Springfield Armory 

“This Office is appreciative of the information developed by the Army Audit 
Agency and the exceptions which have been called to the attention of. the 
Chief of Ordnance and the commanding officer, Springfield Armory * * *.” 
From Headquarters, Presidio of San Francisco 

“The Army Audit Agency report is an unbiased and independent presentation 
of the factual findings applicable to the installation’s operations. It recommends 
in a very desirable manner Corrections and actions that will result in more effi- 
cient and economical operation of the installation.” 
From Fort Ord 

“The constructive and helpful attitude displayed by your auditors * * * area 
real tribute to your leadership and efforts to build the San Francisco region of 
the Army Audit Agency into an effective instrument for assisting commanders in 
achieving efficient and economical administration.” 
From Headquarters, Sixth Army, on audit of Camp Irwin 

“It is considered appropriate to note that the installation commander has 
expressed favorable reception of the installation-type audit. The corrective 
action indicated reflects recognition of this type audit as a service performed 
primarily for the immediate commander concerned. The apparent attempt by 
the auditors to identify specific areas for improvement undoubtedly contributed 
to the favorable reception and utilization of the subject audit report. This 
trend away from the broad generalizations found in earlier reports of internal 
audit should be encouraged.” 
From Ohio National Guard 

“* * * it is the considered opinion of this office that, over the long pull, improve- 
ments in all activities may in a large measure be credited to the efforts of the 
Army Audit Agency.” 
From Tooele Ordnance Depot 

“* * * The audit was conducted in a smooth and efficient manner with no 
interruption of the functions of the installation * * *. The recommendations 
offered by the team have contributed materially to improved operations.” 
From fourth transportation zone office 

“The recommendations made are considered conducive to greater cost economy 
and better management.” 
From Headquarters, Arizona Military District 

“The Army Audit team is to be commended for their interest in the efficiency 
of the operation of the Arizona Military District.” 
From Headquarters, Yuma Test Station 

“The findings of the audit team, * * * have been noted, and the recommenda- 
tions have contributed materially to improved operations.” 
From Pennsylvania National Guard 


“The exhaustive appraisal and audit upon which this report is predicated was 
of inestimable value and assistance to this office.” 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Do you propose to expand the number of personnel 
during the coming fiscal year ? 

General GaELstEEN. V ery slightly, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The auditor trainees that you mentioned in your state- 
ment, are they to be recruited for the program ? 

General Gsetstren. Yes, sir; they are to be recruited for the pro- 
gram, but that would not result in an increase, because we would lose 
by attrition at least as many others as we would bring in in the 
GS-5 training program. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you have your personnel figures ? 

General GsetsTEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The number of permanent positions in fiscal 1956, 2,237 ; 
in 1957, 2,249; and in 1958, 2,249. So there will be no major changes ¢ 

General GsELsTEEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You propose to bring in 150 trainees ? 

General GJELSTEEN. Yes. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN AUDITING AND PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Back to the subject of cooperation between Army audit- 
ing and procurement personnel, our staff said that cooperation was 
not good, and Mr. Higgins, of the secretarial level, stated that the 
Department of the Army was aware of the fact that the cooperation 
had not been all that was desirable and that the matter was under 
study. A year later finds the problem still existing, although there 
has been some improvement due to local agreement to cooperate. How- 
ever, the major problem still remains, with wide differences of opinion, 
originally at the Secretary of the Army level, but now at the Secretary 
of Defense level. 

I get the impression that some people look on you folk sort of like 
they ‘look at tax collectors. Is that correct ? 

General GsEtsTreN. I have been an installation commander who was 
audited: by the Army Audit Agency, and I have been a customer, and I 
do not think anybody ever asked for the Audit Agency to come in, any 
more than they ask for the Inspector General to come in, but it is a 
necessary service and after they have h: ad an audit I think they realize 
they have needed that particular service. 

Mr. Stes. It is like sulfur and molasses in the spring ? 

General GJELSTEEN. Auditing is a clinic. They put an installation 
through a financial management clinic. 

Mr. Sixes. What are you doing specifically about this matter of 
cooperation ? 

General GsELsteEN. We are working on that very much. I think 
we at the procurement district level have fine working relations be- 
tween the local auditors and the local procurement people. I think 
that we have at the Department of the Army level a fine spirit of 
cooperation as it exists right now, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 


AUDITOR TRAINEES 


Mr. Frioop. On this recruiting at colleges and universities of auditor 
trainees, what is the difference between an auditor and an auditor 
trainee? 

General GsevsTeeN. An “auditor trainee” is just a terminology we 
place on an individual. He is like an apprentice for 6 months. 

Mr. Froop. Is there such a civil-service classification as auditor 
trainee ? 

Mr. Acker. The difference between an auditor and an auditor trainee 
in our terminology, is that an auditor would be an experienced man, 
and an auditor trainee comes from college where his academic back- 
ground is a major in accounting. 

Mr. Fioop. Does he have a civil-service classification ? 

Mr. Acker. Yes, GS-5. 
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Mr. Fioop. Auditor trainee ¢ 

Mr. Acker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is the name of the classification ? 

Mr. Acker. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Not GS-5 auditor ? 

Mr. Acker. Yes, GS-5 auditor. é 

Mr. Fioop. The Civil Service Commission is not running a train- 
ing school for auditors ? 

r. Acker. No, but this is an approved program in which the three 
services and the General Accounting Office and, I believe, the Internal 
Revenue Service are all recruiting from the same examination. 
There is an examination given more or less based on academic attain- 
ments, and so on. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is a special GS-5 auditor examination 
given? 

Mr. Acker. That is right. . 

Mr. Fioop. For people just finishing that kind of course in univer- 
sities and colleges? 

Mr. Acker. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. So then it is a special class? 

Mr. Acker. It is a special class. They come in and work 6 months 
at the GS-5 level. If they show proficiency in their work they are 
usually promoted at the end of that period to grade 7, which is the 
lowest professional grade in auditing. 

Mr. Froop. You people in the Army can pick up your quota, and 
can you keep them in your shop ? 


USE OF AUDITOR TRAINEES WHO ARE DRAFTED 


Mr. Acker. Usually they stay with us. Many of them are drafted, 
and many who are drafted are reassigned to us as auditors when 
they finish basic training. We lose a few to private industry and a 
few to other Government agencies, but our losses are not as great in 
this field as in other fields. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean if the Army has an auditor trainee and he 
is drafted, you put a flag on him and you get him back? 

Mr. Acker. Normally we do. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very nice arrangement. Is that consistent 
with the operation of the Selective Service System? Is that fair and 
impartial to all the other men going in, you think? Is that the way 
they run the Selective Service System in the Army? What about 
the other auditor who winds up at Benning? If he is lucky he gets 
assigned to a round peg and a round hole deal. But you have a 
string on them ? 

‘ a Acker. It is not an absolute string. We do not get them all 
ack. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is something in the nature of a gentleman’s 
agreement, is there not ? 

Mr. Acker. Yes, sir, there is. 

Mr. Fioop. Very interesting. That is all. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Does he come back as a private, private first-class, or 
what rank does he have? 

Mr. Acker. He would come back as a private. 
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Mr. Forp. General, you do all right on that arrangement. 

Mr. Miter. It saves money. 

Mr. Acker. It utilizes the capabilities of a man. 

Mr. Mitier. Gives him more training in his career. It is all right. 
Mr. Fioop. He does not fight a very tough war. 

Mr. Miter. There is no war going on. 


CONTRACT AUDITING 


Mr. Forp. To get back to the $164 million you referred to in your 
prepared statement, how much in the way of dollars did you audit? 
What was the total amount of Government contracts audited where 
you disallowed $164 million ? 
~ Mr. Tarsert. $3,187 million ? 

Mr. Forp. Is that a better or poorer record than previously ? 

Mr. Tarsert. It was slightly poorer in 1956. In 1955 we audited 
$3,217 million. In 1956 we audited $3,187 million. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record a chart showing the total 
amount audited and the total amount disallowed in fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957? 

Mr. Tarsert. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows:) 


Recommended savings resulting from contract auditing 


} 
Total contractors’|Total contractors’ 
costs audited costs questioned 
or disallowed 
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Fiscal year: 
a tea lalisip a aeienellicaiieaedmeedeaean $3, 217, 474, 000 $370, 660, 000 
the Lo Lik hicks hb dbo cldddibacktlelcncacutbla | 3, 187, 330, 000 164, 487, 000 
ED. oli. Dinat didehahdnsedbutinghaieandacdensdedaeé onl 2, 750, 855, 000 132, 060, 000 











Mr. Foro. That is all. 

Mr. Miiier. When you say it was not as good, do you mean you 
did not get as much money back? 

Mr. Acker. The record was slightly poorer, I said, in 1956, because 
we audited a total less dollars. It was $3.1 billion in 1956 against 
$3.2 billion the preceding year. The trend is down. 

Mr. Mixxer. Is it not possible that some of the contracts that are 
audited which are not fruitful, as you might say, is because, knowing 
they are going to be checked upon, it is a little tighter deal, perhaps? 
In other words, much of your saving might be accomplished by indi- 
rection, might it not ? 

General GsetstEEN. Yes, sir. The main saving in auditing is just 
the fact there might be an audit. 

Mr. Miuier. Preventive medicine, you might call it. 

General GsEevsteeN. Even if the auditor never shows up; yes. 

Mr. Mirxer. In other words, the fact you are not finding as much 
fat in the accounts that you go over does not necessarily mean that 
the prograin is not as successful. It might be considered more suc- 
cessful ? 

General GsELsTeEN. Yes, sir. 
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SELECTION OF AUDIT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Mixier. How are the contracts that you audit selected? Is it 
a spot check proposition, or do you check on everything? 

Mr. Acker. The audits of cost type contracts are required by the 
regulations. We audit all of those. In other classifications the 
audits are requested by the contracting officer. 

Mr. Miuter. Are you able to fill all requests ? 

Mr. Acker. We do not audit in all the cases they ask for audits. 
In most of the cases where we waive the audit, it is because we have 
prior knowledge of the capabilities and reliability of the contractor 
and feel an audit is not necessary. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, you have some control over what you 
audit and what you do not, but you start off originally with the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts which you have to audit anyway ? 

Mr. Acker. Yes. 

Mr. Mrurr. In other areas you audit on request, reserving. selec- 
tivity. Where you cannot audit two and you know one is reliable, 
you will audit the other one? 

Mr. Acker. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. How are the audits within the Army selected ? 

General GsEtsTreEN. They are selected by considering all the instal- 
lations in all the Army area. We consider when they were audited 
last. We get together with the representatives of the Army com- 
mander at Army headquarters as to their estimate of auditing needs, 
and together with them we select those installations we are to audit. 

Mr. Mirrrr. In the continental United States how many armies 
do we have? 

General GsELSTEEN. Six. 

Mr. Miter. Six armies. Do you apportion your audits in that 
field about equally between the six armies, or is that done on a higher 
level ? 

General GsEetsTEEN. Our efforts are apportioned as to personnel 
and auditing work depending on the amount of business done in that 
particular area. For instance, in the Third Army area where we 
have our Atlanta office, and in the Fourth Army area, where we 
have our San Antonio office, there will be fewer activities to audit 
than in the Fifth Army area, which includes Chicago and St. Louis 
and Kansas City and the big industrial part of the country. The 
same would be true for the New York area and the Philadelphia 
area. 

Mr. Miturr. In other words, you spot your work not on what you 
might call a unit basis, but on an area basis where there is the largest 
volume of business? 

General GsELsTEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose you come to the Second Army to make a 

number of audits, do you audit what the commanding general sug- 
gests or directs, or do you do it independently? How dependent are 
you on the chain of command ? 
" General GsetsTEEN. We are not dependent on the chain of com- 
mand in any respect. We have authority to audit where we feel 
auditing is necessary. But we do take into consideration the desires 
of the commanding general. 
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Mr. Miter. Of course you do, and you would be unwise not to 
talk to the commanding general to know what the Jocal problems 
were; would you not? 

General GJELSTEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. But if you want to audit installation A in the First 
Army, you are not dependent on the commanding general pf the 
First Army, but you could go in if you wanted to? 

General GsELsTEEN. Yes. 

My. Mitrer. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Apri 9, 1957. 


EvaALuATION ACTIVITIES AND Miiirary SurvEYs AND Maps 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT H. WIENECKE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S, LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

COL. STILSON H. SMITH, JR., OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

COL. ELMORE G. LAWTON, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

LT. COL. ALDON M. HOFFMAN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

MAJ. JAMES T. KOLB, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INTEL- 
LIGENCE 

CHARLES H. ANDREGG, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

ELBERT C. HOBBS, CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 

CAPT. JOHN D. MURPHY, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, what is the next program? 

General Lawton. Project 2560, “Evaluation activities,” and project 
2570, “Military surveys and maps.” Maj. Gen. Robert H. Wienecke, 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, will make this presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Sixes. General Wienecke, will you proceed, please. 
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EvatuatTion ACTIVITIES 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ArnmMy—2560 EvaLuaTion ACTIVITIES 


Budget program summary—direct obligations 











Estimate 

Project Actual fiscal 

or a4 Title year 1956 Fiscal . 

pro; year iscal 

1957 1968 
2560 EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 
9000. 1.) Army attache. system. ........-.0s2csc252sss05e05 $2, 095, 524 $2, 337, 000 $2, 549, 000 
2560.1 |: Army attache system: 
(. 016) xtraordinary military expenses-.-.._........- 653, 026 750, 000 800, 000 
2560.2 | Extraordinary military expenses: 
(.017) Extraordinary military expenses-_...........-- 3, 783, 290 3, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
2560.3 | Centralized intelligence activities -______- ea neeeitee 2, 301, 814 2, 585, 000 3, 327, 000 
Ae CME WII oi occ ceva dcdwensccuctilsensons 15, 960, 697 18, 605, 563 27,000, 000 
2560.5 | Technical service intelligence ; 7, 262,045 11, 138, 600 20, 219, 000 
Se 0 I BION wiripeocncesctesecccccescess dhe 3, 447, 000 450, 000 
2560.7 | Field activities, CONUS and overseas 7,021, 590 7, 023, 485 7, 380, 000 
aN Fs 5 sion ncn ne sens eee cc ees’ 39, 441, 449 46, 386, 648 65, 725, 000 

2560.9 | Costs of operation and maintenance of facilities ____ 11, 165, 239 12, 108, 000 15, 428, 000 


Be I I pices wees nen besecanes 50, 606, 688 | 58, 494, 648 81, 153, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Wrenecke. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget project 2560, 
entitled “Evaluation Activities” carries the funds required for the sup- 
port of the Army intelligence program, including the Army attaché 
system, the United States Army Intelligence Center at Fort Holabird, 
Md., counterintelligence activities and various classified activities. 
Project 2570, “Military surveys and maps” carries the funds for sup- 
port of the Army mapping program. 

Army intelligence plays a highly important role in this era of cold 
war and the accompanying race for advantage in the field of research 
and development. 

Our objective is to obtain the most complete and accurate intelligence 
information possible in order that we may lay our plans competently, 
expend our research and production dollars wisely and deploy our 
resources efficiently. 

In this connection, I believe it is appropriate to point out that the 
funds expended in these projects are only a small fraction of those 
utilized in much large programs which rely heavily on the intelligence 
product for guidance. 

For fiscal year 1958, we are requesting $125.1 million, including 
installation support, as against an estimated obligation in the current 
fiscal year of $100 million, that is, an increase of about $25.1 million. 
The bulk of this increase is attributable to classified equipment re- 
quirements, that is, end items to be purchased in the United States. 
The bulk of this increase is for purchase of newly developed communi- 
cations securit eee in support of a national program and for 
replacement of other outmoded equipment. These requirements will 


be justified in detail by later witnesses in off-the-record testimony. 
In addition, the budget reflects continuation of a civilian career 
plan, implemented in fiscal year 1957, designed to improve the col- 
lection and analysis of positive intelligence information and provide 
continuity to the counterintelligence program. It also provides for 
increased operational costs of the Army mapping program. 
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Detailed information regarding component activities and dollar 
requirements will be provided by later witnesses. The program, by 
its very nature, includes a great deal of sensitive information. For 
security reasons, it will be necessary to ask that substantial portions 
of the testimony be kept off the record. 

As in the past years, I should like to extend an invitation to ‘the 
members of the committee to visit our office. I feel certain that such 
a visit would not only be of great interest, but also enhance your 
understanding of our objectives, techniques, and accomplishments. 

Are there any general questions before we go into the budget in 
detail ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might go into the budget in detail. 

General Wienecke. I should like at this time to point out, the 
changes which have occurred in the program structure as a result of 
the revision of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation budget 
structure. The evaluation system, formerly comprising budget pro- 
gram 2100, is now a part of budget program 2500-Army- wide activi- 
ties. Military surveys and maps, formerly subproject 2141, is now 
project 2570, All other evaluation activities are now included in 
project : 2560. Primary expense accounts have been established with- 
mn project 2560 cor responding g generally to the former subprojects. 

Costs of supplies and minor equipment which were formerly charged 
to budget program 2300 were, in fiscal year 1957, distributed, to ‘the 
benefiting programs. ‘These costs are reflected in all three columns 
of the applic: able primary expense accounts. 


ARMY ATTACHE OFFICES 


Primary expense account 2560.1, formerly 2111, carries the funds 
for operation of Army attaché offices attached to United States em- 
bassies or consulates in foreign countries. 

Army attachés are the official representatives of the United States 
Army Chief of Staff to the government of the country in which 
serving. They are also members of the staff of the American am- 
bassador or other chief of diplomatic mission, and act as his: ad- 
viser on Army matters. They have diplomatic status. In addition, 
their permanent presence in foreign countries makes it possible for 
them to perform miscellaneous t: asks for the Department of the Army 
conveniently and economically as, for example, administration of na- 
tional cemeteries, disposition of claims, handling of military corre- 
spondence courses for Reserve officers whose civilian pursuits require 
them to live abroad, monitorship of Army personnel on leave or tem- 
porary cluty, or attending schools outside the United States, and pro- 
viding administrative support to miscellaneous activities of the Army 
operating on foreign soil. 

In fiscal year 1958 we are requesting for PEA 2560.1 $2,549,000.or 
$212,000 more than the estimated cost for fiseal year 1957. This in- 
crease is in 2 general areas, first $98,000 for full operation of 1 station 
(Haiti) just activated, and the equipping and partial operation of 
3 stations (Tunisia, Libya, and French West Africa) to be activate | 
In fiscal year 1958; and second, $114,000 for augmentation of 2 sta- 
tions (Japan and Ethiopia), and increased operational costs to all 
stations, including utilities, leases, communications, salaries, contri- 
butions to the civil service retirement fund, et cetera. There, will 
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be a total of 72 stations operating by the end of fiscal year 1958 as 
against 69 at the beginning of the year. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Funds under appropriation limitation .016 are for extraordinary 
expenses of the Army attaché system. They are a part of the funds 
which may be expended solely on the authority, approval, or certifica- 
tion of the Secertary of the Army, pursuant to a proviso of the appro- 
priation act, limiting the amount that may be so expended within 
the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army.” 

In the Army attaché system, these funds are utilized principally 
for reimbursement of maintenance and certain other expenses of at- 
tachés. Maintenance expenses are the living costs incurred by at- 
tachés, by reason of their official position and the nature of their 
duties, over and above those expenses which would normally be in- 
curred by other officers living in the area. They are controlled by a 
maintenance authorization or ceiling, against which reimbursement 
claims are stated monthly on a completely itemized and thoroughly 
audited expense account. The authorizations for each station are 
established jointly by Army, Navy, and Air Force on the basis of ex- 

erience, and are uniform for the three services. The amount allowed 

or reimbursement is reduced by the amounts received as basic quar- 
ters allowance and station quarters per diem under the Career Com- 
pensation Act. If the individual occupies Government owned or 
leased quarters, his maintenance authorization is appropriately re- 
duced. 

For fiscal year 1958, we are requesting for limitation .016, $800,000. 
This is an increase of $50,000 over the amount available in fiscal year 
1957, to cover authorizations for the three new stations previously 
mentioned and also to cover increased cost of living in most countries 
where attachés are stationed. This increased cost is reflected by, for 
example, an 80-percent increase in the cost of coal in Austria and a 30- 
percent increase in rental in Cambodia. 

All funds within primary expense account 2560.2, formerly 2121, 
come under appropriation limitation .017. These are the same type 
of funds as are carried under appropriation limitation .016 previously 
discussed, but are used for other than Army attaché operations. They 
are employed when because of security considerations the use of 
normal funds or vouchering procedures is impracticable. 

Strict accounting for these funds is required, and expenditures are 
covered by the best vouchers obtainable under a given set of circum- 
stances. Accounts and records are regularly audited at site by an 
Inspector General on the staff of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelli- 
gence, Department of the Army. 

In fiscal year 1958, we are requesting for primary expense account 
2560.2 $4 million, or a half million more than the amount available 
in fiseal year 1957. 


CENTRALIZED INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Primary expense account 2560.3, formerly 2132, covers the opera- 
tional costs of field activities under the direct command jurisdiction 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. Department of the Army, 
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except the attaché system. It provides the funds for the support of 
the United States Army Intelligence Center, Fort Holabird, Md., and 
several units with classified missions. 

The United States Army Intelligence Center includes the central 
records facility, the Army “Intelligence Board, the Photo Interpreta- 
tion Center, the Army Intelligence School, the intelligence civilian 
career program, the Industrial and Personnel Security Group at Fort 
Holabird, the Army Security Center at Fort Meade, Md., and the 
Strategic Intelligence School in Washington, D. C. 

The central records facility is the central repository for all counter- 
intelligence investigative (personality) files generated by or for the 
Department of the ‘Arny. It provides a master index to all counter- 
intelligence investigative files and consolidates all information which 
has been developed on an individual by the Department of the Army, 
eliminating duplicate and nonessential material. The facility fur- 
nishes data to field investigative agencies of the Army and also to 
other governmental investigative agencies with which it maintains 
active liaison. Also located here are duplicate files of overseas CIC 
detachments for use in event of loss of original files. 

The Army Intelligence Board is engaged in the development of 
new intelligence doctrine, procedures and techniques; determination 
of requirements for new equipment to support new concepts ; the de- 
velopment and testing of specialized intelligence equipment; and 
the maintenance of liaison with other development agencies of the 
Armed Services, other Federal departments and civilian agencies. 

The Industrial and Personnel Security Group is responsible for 
supervision and coordination of the personnel security activities car- 
ried on by continental armies and overseas commands and the indus- 
trial security program administered by continental armies. These 
activities will be discussed Jater in the presentation. 

The mission of the Photo Interpretation Center is implicit in its 
title. One administrative and operational difficulty in the Depart- 
ment of the Army intelligence programs since World War IT has been 

lack of continuity and fle xibility in the utilization of personnel in in- 
telligence duties, particularly in the operational field. This condi- 
tion was recognized by the Hoover Commission, Clark task force, on 
intelligence. The condition has been caused largely by inability to 
maintain military personnel on intelligence duties for a sufficient 
length of time to provide desirable continuity. To correct this situa- 
tion, certain military positions in the intelligence and counter-intelli- 
gence fields are being converted to civilian positions and will merge 
with certain existing civilian positions into a carrier unit under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, De- 
partment of the Army, where they will be subject to assignment or at- 
tachment worldwide where and when needed. Such an arrangement 
serves the threefold purpose of (1) creating a body of experienced 
vareer intelligence experts: (2) affording greater continuity to the 
Army intelligenc ‘e effort; and (3) permitting maximum flexibility in 
deploying personnel i in conformity with the shifting pattern of intelli- 
gence requirements. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are requesting $3.3 million for primary ex- 
pense account 2560.3, of which 1.3 million is for the payment of sal- 
aries and travel expenses of approximately 225 civilian employees who 
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are being introduced into the career program in fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. The increase of $800,000 over 1957 is for the civilian career 
program, for increased operational requirements of classified units 
and for the civil service retirement contributions. 

~ TECHNICAL SERVICE INTELLIGENCE 

Primary expense account 2560.5, formerly 2142, entitled “Technical 
Service Intelligence,” carries funds for the production of technical 
intelligence by activities under the jurisdiction of the Chiefs of Arniy 
Technical Services, except for the Chief of Engineers and the Surgeon 
General. Technical intelligence is of particular importance at this 
time, and increasing emphasis is being placed on it. Also included are 
funds for the procurement of certain classified equipment utilized by 
communications agencies armywide. This equipment will be more 
fully described in my classified remarks. 

For fiscal year 1958, we are requesting $20.2 million for primary ex- 
pense account 2560.5, an increase of about $9.1 million over the amount 
available in fiscal year 1957. 

May I go off the record for the classified portion ? 

Mr. Sr«es. Yes. 

General Wrenecke. Thank you. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES CONUS AND OVERSEAS 


General Wirnecke. Primary expense account 2560.7, formerly 2151 
and 2152, contains the funds for field intelligence and counterintelli- 
gence operations in the Military District of WwW ashington, continental 
armies and oversea commands and for industrial security in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The bulk of the funds are for the pay of civilian employees attached 
to counterintelligence units, and inspectors in the industrial security 
activity, the travel of personnel assigned or attached to such units 
and reimbursements to the Civil Service Commission for personne] 
security investigations of civilian employees, performed by field of- 
fices of the Commission at the request of Army commanders. The 
number of completed investigations billed by the Commission have 
varied from an initial low of 21 in May 1955 to a high of 695 in 
October 1956. Costs, which are recomputed each month, have varied 
from $235 to $250. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 is based on an 
average of 300 cases per month at $250 per case, 

The industrial secur ity activity involves security clearance of United 
States industrial plants per forming or bidding on classified contracts 
where such responsibility is assigned to the United States Army, and 
has nothing to do with physical plant protection, Inspectors visit 
plants initially bidding on classified contracts and periodically visit 
those plants performing work on such contracts for the purpose of 
insuring that procedures within the plants for handling classified 
material, controlling visitors, and obtaining employee security clear- 
ances meet acceptable standards. Funds included for this activity 
amount to approximately $1.1 million. 

For fiscal year 1958, we are requesting $7.4 million for this primary 
expense account, an increase of about $300,000 over fiscal year 1957. 
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This increase is required primarily for the contributions to the civil- 
service retirement fund and pay increases for indigenous employees 
in overseas areas, 


COSTS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Primary expense account 2560.9 contains the funds for the portion 
of overhead and security protection costs at posts, camps, and stations 
attributable to support of evaluation activities. It includes a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of pay of civilians in post headquarters, 
maintenance and repair of real property, provision of utilities, local 
communications, transportation, field maintenance, welfare and morale 
services, and so forth. Funds for these activities were formerly 
‘arried in budget programs 3800 and 3900. For fiscal year 1958 we 
are requesting $15 million for this PEA. The increase of $3 million 
over fiscal year 1957 is required for the civil-service retirement contri- 
butions and to support the increased operational activity in the evalu- 
ation system as discussed in the preceding statements. The detailed 
justification of these funds will be presented at a subsequent hearing 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics. 

I did not bring an Hobbs or Colonel Lawton with me to discuss 
their two fields. I do have Mr. Hobbs’ off-the-record statement if 
you would like me to go through it at this time. I can read you 
Colonel Lawton’s statement, too. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that this is about as far as we should try to go 
this afternoon. 

I want to tell you that yours was one of the most comprehensive 
statements that Ihave seen in this field. 

We will resume our discussion at 10 in the morning. 

General WrENECKE. Very good, sir. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 10, 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. General Wienecke, 
I understand you have two additional statements to present. 

General Wienecke. Yes, sir. In discussing it with your secretary, 
we thought that you would like at least cert: ainly to finish 2560. Mr. 
Hobbs is present and could put his statement in. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to have it. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Hobbs is to make a statement, is he / 

General Wrenecke. Yes; and it is all off the record, 

Mr. Sikes. All right. 

(Mr. Elbert C. Hobbs read his statement off the record.) 


EXPANSION AND INCREASED COST OF INTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. You have given us a most interesting discussion, General 
Wienecke. This committee recognizes the essentiality of adequate 
intelligence for the proper operation of the armed services. We are 
concerned about the continuing cost of the activities that are being 
done in the name of intelligence, a considerable part of which is not 
under your jurisdiction. We sometimes find it difficult to justify in 
our own minds the continuing cost of the new activities brought into 
the picture. Nevertheless, we have in the main allowed the money 
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which has been requested. There seems to be almost no end to this. 
It seems that each year you embark upon a somewhat wider program 
for collecting information. Surely this cannot go on sii on, or 
everybody in the armed services and a good part of the civilian popu- 
lation will be sitting around listening. There must be a stopping 
place. I would like to ask you if you think you are approaching a 
stopping place, or is this just another increment in a continually 
expanding program ? 

eat Wrenecke. Mr. Chairman, the answer to your question is 
that we hope to level off at an early date, but the discovery of new 
systems, new facilities, new methods means that we constantly change 
and it antiquates certain things that we have done before. I do not 
mean that that has been lost completely. It is recoverable to an ex- 
tent; as you develop new skills and new ideas, however, it is to our 
best interest, I think, in the defense of the country to be sure we take 
advantage of every avenue of exploration which 1s available. 

The problem is, I think, sometimes forced on us by a possible enemy 
wherein he changes his tactics and techniques and we are forced to 
change with him. This puts a burden on us in the form of new equip- 
ment, new effort, et cetera, to meet the challenge. So, after all, some- 
times we are not the dictator of what we do. It is possible that the 
potential enemies that we ought to know about dictate our costs. 

Mr. Srxes. We are in a perilous position. Our defense budget is 
much lower insofar as the end product is concerned, the number of 
weapons, and the number of men. Our defense budget allows a much 
lower number of weapons and of men than the Communist defense 
budget does. We must assume that the Communists have every 
weapon that we have. It would be foolish to rely on any false sense 
of security. They seem to have had access to most of our develop- 
ments. That is part of the price we pay for being a democracy. In 
view of that situation—we are outnumbered in men, outnumbered in 
weapons, confronted with weapons presumably equal to ours—it is 
obvious that we must attempt to learn as much as we can about the 
other man’s plans and his activities. Possibly this is insurance that 
we cannot afford not to carry. In substance, is that what you are 
telling me? 

General Wienecke. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps that is the best 
explanation we have had of our problem in the intelligence field. If, 
through the expenditure of some of these funds, we can make what 
we term in the community a breakthrough and thus anticipate or be 
able to short-circuit some of the accomplishments of the potential 
enemy, then I think we can save billions of dollars in our research and 
development; it can give us confidence in our deployments and our use 
of what we do have, and I think it is important that we maintain the 
highest degree of vigilance in this particular area. 


EVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE DATA 


Mr. Srxzs. There is one phase of this activity which disturbs me 
and on which I want your comment. We are collecting a great deal 
of information. What use we are making of it and how useful it is 
are entirely different things. I was disturbed by the fact that we 
were caught flatfooted by the Israeli attack on Egypt, by the French 

Rightly placed officer 


and British move into the Suez area. I asked a 
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in this general field why, with all the facilities we have, we were un- 
able to detect in advance what was about to happen in that part of 
the world. He said to me we did have the information but we did 
not interpret it correctly. Getting the information is of no conse- 
quence if we do not know what to do with it after we get it. Are you 
in a position to tell me that adequate stress is being placed upon the 
proper evaluation of the intelligence data that are ‘secured ? 

General WIENEcKE. Sir, I think that is an interesting point to make 
in the philosophy of intelligence. Sometimes I am afraid people 
think that an intelligence officer should be able to predict the inten- 
tions of the enemy as to time, place, size, et cetera. I think, in order 
that I can keep on the record, I would like to talk a little bit about 
my experiences in actual combat situations in Korea. That is when I 
first came into the intelligence field. 

There my problem was interpretation of information. Of course 
I did not want to upset the command unnecessarily, so I had to be 
pretty careful that I did not predict the wrong thing and get people 
exercised. However, I felt that the problem T had to do was to be 
able to tell within a sector that there were indications that something 
was going to happen. Whether it would happen today, tomorrow, or 
maybe never happen is the chance I had to take. So I would go to 
the commander—General Taylor at the time—and say, “Sir, I sense 
activity in this area.” He said, “Have you told the corps commander ?” 
"1 ae.” 

“Have you told the division commander ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

So what we did is literally lean forward in our foxholes anticipat- 
ing a problem. I could not tell them whether it was going to be at 
8 o'clock, I could not tell them it was going to be of regimental size, 
but we could pretty successfully tell them 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? That certainly is not responsive, 
General, if I may suggest, to the high level policy question on. intellig- 
ence that the chairman asked you. You have jumped down to the 
lowest common denominator of division command. The chairman, 
as I understand it, is asking you a question based upon a set of facts 
which he posed, w hich we all have heard, at the highest conceivable 
level of policy on the relations between general staffs for military 
operation of Allied forces. That is where you are, not down in a fox- 
hole in Korea. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WieNecke. Mr. Flood, I appreciate very much the point 
you have made. You see, you take me out of a field that is within my 
competence to answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is no sense in wasting time. 

General Wienecke. I am only trying to explain the problem and 
why we in intelligence want to collect so much. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be, but obviously you are not competent to 
answer the nature of questions that the chairman asked you. 

Mr. Miter. I think it is not a question of level. After all, an 
intelligence problem is the same whether it is on a division level or 
whether it is worldwide. I think it is very interesting to hear what 
the general has to say about this because I think he is an expert and 
we have a right to hear him. 
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Mr. Fioop: I do not think he is, but that is something else. He 
does not, either. He is just trying to break into a tough job. He is 
not presenting himself as an expert. He is very honest about that. 

Mr. Miuier. He has had a great deal of experience. We will put it 
that way. 

Mr. Srxes. Let him proceed with his answer. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you have to say ? 

General Wirenecxr. What I was leading up to was when you get 
the information, then the person in command must make the decision 
as to how valuable it is and what steps he should take to meet the 
threat. To get back to the chairman’s question, sir, there was in- 
formation. One person told you that they did not use it right. [am 
not sure what, at national level, they thought they did. 

Mr. Fioopv. What kind of an answer is that ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. I have heard it expressed that the administration did 
know what was happening and preferred to let it happen because of 
certain activities that were going on. I discounted that answer. | 
do not think the administration knew what was happening. I do 
not think the administration would have wanted this thing to pro- 
ceed because it resulted in a very awkward situation for everybody, 
including some of our best friends. So I have discounted that answer 
when I have heard it in the past. 


EFFORTS TOWARD PROPER EVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE 


It comes back, General, to the fact that if we cannot tell what our 
friends are doing, we are in a pretty awkward position to find out 
what our enemies are doing. The evaluation of intelligence is of equal 
importance to the collection of intelligence. You have not discussed 
the degree of emphasis that is being placed on the evaluation. Do you 
wish to prepare an answer for the record on that ? 

General Wienrcke. Mr. Chairman, I would like to try to answer 
the question. If it is not satisfactory, we will go further. 

The emphasis that is being placed—of course, again, sir, I am speak- 
ing for Army effort—is I think at a pretty satisfactory level. The 
number of technicians and specialists that we have operating for us 
inour Army intelligence system is at an acceptable level— 

Mr. Sixes. I might state that my question to you is a very general 
question and my criticism is not leveled at the Army but at the whole 
system. I would like that to be cleat 

General Wrenecke. IT am equally iNidestt to speak for the whole 
system, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell us about the efforts that are made in the Army to 
insure the proper evaluation of intelligence. If you want to, you can 
prepare an answer on that. 

General Wrenecke. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

1. Our organization, methods, and procedures adequately meet the require- 
ments of the DA and the national intelligence effort. 

2. We have always directed our efforts to maximize the results of our collec- 
tion effort. The key to accurate analysis of information is the quality of eo 
sonnel. The analyst must be of high caliber and have the proper background and 
training. To this end we place great emphasis on fitting the right person in the 
right position. Further, we broaden the fields of knowledge of the analysts by 
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their attendance at conferences, seminars and sehools conducted by specialist 
groups such as the Middle East Institute, universities, and other agencies inter- 
ested in international problems. The training of military personnel for. the 
role of intelligence research analysts includes the ntilization of the foreign area 
specialist program, the Army Language School, and the Strategic Intelligence 
School. 

3. When time permits we discuss the information available with other mem- 
hers of the intelligence community in order to get the best evaluation possible. 

4, Having arrived at an analysis of the information the resulting intelligence 
is disseminated with the priority that the subject matter dictates. This goes 
to the elements of the Army as well as to other agencies of the Government requir- 
ing such intelligence for either warning or guidance as appropriate. 


CRITERIA FOR ACTIVATING AND AUGMENTING ATTACHE STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes.. What is the criteria for activating and augmenting 
attaché stations ? 

Colonel Smitu. We would like to call on Lieutenant Colonel Hoff- 
man. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Did you understand the question, Colonel ? 

Colonel Horrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the criteria for activating and augmenting 
attaché stations? 

Colonel Horrman. The criteria, sir, are generally based: om the 
importance and the location of the country in which we wish, to 
establish a station, At this time the stations we have under considera- 
tion to open are largely in countries which have recently emerged to a 
status of independence. 

GHANA, AFRICA 


Mr. Sixes. Would you consider Ghana a proper place for an attaché 
station ? 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir: I do. 

Mr. Stxes, What would an attaché learn in Ghana; how to conduct 
war in darkest Africa? 

Colonel HorrMan. Sir, it is my understanding that they have some 
troops there. Because of the fact that it is a newly emerged nation, 
it is believed if we are in that area initially it will tend to create a 
situation where we can be informed on the progress of the country 
and augment the basic goodwill already evident. We do not have 
that station programed for this year, however. 

General Wrenecke. May I answer to the point, too, Mr. Chairman ? 
I think you have heard a good academic answer. When you mention 
Ghana, yes; we would like to be everywhere, but we cannot. I know 
of no plans to open there because of the feasibility of getting enough 
information to pay the bill. So, no, we are not going to open up there. 
We would like to be. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you have given me the correct answer. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


ATTACHE AT HAITI 


Mr. Miuurr. I notice that the program provides for an Army at- 
taché at Haiti. It so happens that I was there about 4 months ago and 
there was not. an attaché there. Having been there all of a week, I 
would not profess to be a superexpert on Haiti, but could you tell us 
why at this particular time you are putting one in at Haiti? As J 
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understand it, the Haitian Army, such as it is, was trained by the 
Marines. The Navy has no attaché there. Yet they have some mis- 
sion there. Why do we have an Army attaché at Haiti? It might be 
an example that would illustrate what the chairman and the rest of 
us would like to know—how you make these selections. 

Colonel Horrman. I should like to answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horrman. The reason that we believe that a station should 
be opened in Haiti was that it ties in to the general complex in that 
area for intelligence collection. They do have an army. Today, for 
example, the tendency i in Haiti is for the preeminence of the militar y. 
We felt that an Army attaché would probably be more successful in 
intelligence collection there than in other areas. 

Mr. Mrirtrr. That is a good answer, but now can you tell me why was 
the selection to have an “Army attaché rather than a Navy attaché, 
in view of the fact that there is some little naval activity there, and 
also the fact that the historic background of the Haitian Army was 
the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Horrman. There is a naval attaché in the Dominican 
Republic. That is one reason, I would say. 

Mr. Mriter. That is the one salient reason, obviously. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield, it would occur to me that 
the last thing they would want to see would be a Marine attaché, 
which might disturb their sense of sovereignty, perhaps. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WORLDWIDE SURVEY 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask this question in the same connection. Is there 
a continuing review to insure against keeping stations in operation 
that do not have sufficient workload to warrant their continuation ? 

General WrenecKe. May I answer that question, sir. At the present 
time General Schow has started a worldwide study which is a con- 
tinuing study. We review each year. In anticipation of our program- 
ing for fiscal 1959 we are making a very critical analysis. There may 
be some opportunities to cut back, reduce the staff, or to eliminate. 
We hope to do that, sir, in anticipation. The results that you see today 
are the results of last year’s study and the reductions of the require- 
ments for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any attaché stations being closed in fiscal 1958? 

Colonel Smirn. No, sir; none are being closed. 


STOCK-FUND SYSTEM 


Mr. Stxes. Last year we were told that with the stock-fund system 
in operation, the anticipated requirements would be less due to the 
supply discipline imposed on individuals. At that time you had no 
experience to show that to be the case. The operation has now been in 
effect for a year. What is the situation now? 

General WreneckeE. Sir, in our small segment we feel that we have 
made some progress because of the awareness of the costs of what were 
formerly free issue. For the overall results to the Army I believe I 
had better defer to General Lawton, but we believe we see some real 
accomplishment. 
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Mr. S1xes. Do you want to answer that, General Lawton? 

General Lawton. I believe, Mr. Chairman, there has been a general 
awareness all through the Army of the consumer funding system as 
brought out by previous witnesses, through such things as the self- 
service supply centers in every area, where we put a price tag on the 
smallest item that a man has to get for his own use. I would merely 
add that there is general awareness throughout the Army. The specific 
instances within the intelligence service I would leave to General 
Wienecke. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATION AT ATTACHE STATIONS 


Mr. Srkrs. On page 384 of last year’s hearings we discussed the 
number of stations where there were attachée of one service or another. 
Has the number changed this year? You can give us a table showing 
how many we have and in what areas there are attachés of other 
services. 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. I can state that at 42 stations there are 
Army, Navy, and Air, at 2 stations Army and Navy only, at 10 stations 
Army and Air only, and at 15 stations Army only. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any where there are Navy only and Air only? 
Provide the entire list for the record. 

Colonel Horrman. Navy and Air only, sir? 

Mr. Sixges. The entire list. 

General WitenecKeE. We will prepare the list. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SERVICE REPRESENTATION AT ATTACHE STATIONS 


1. The following is a breakdown, by number of stations, of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force representation at attaché stations worldwide : 


(a) Army representation at stations: 








PRIN EW TU rode teneptcieie ea anaes 42 
BTU: BE TION: CT cise Ad A ane Se 2 
TE Be Rat OO cs 2 ho 4 he eee 10 
IT CN cnt rricm dinweamnrstnie dhanagiebniaees dansuai aioe cet ae 15 
ORES ETE CERMELE CRUE) oak a on dd tcc wb dae cnt eeeele 69 
(0) Navy representation at stations: 
DANES: DONG: DIN sie Gi tied ee oe eee or ee ee 42 
RIES EE: TRG) GIES cxenntisniteitemnn ann tention ann cehsemni 2 
ROU I iced itive sien nec Might na ie on Tan eigusiainaa ean 2 
RE AONE rks ait ache dbs sttebbelntinn sd Uatgintiilehaipntininiecabeleale eal 46 
(c) Air representation at stations: 
PURI, TOO SE: GAMINR RE ghnscrear nse Glin ive pe eg ioriilioheltin shacidesslad ean etait 42 
Army and Air ET se tics geist seid nationals eenaftatigiaas agiepecaescalnde a 10 
EE OU oo oan Seals tee gita trae eee bee 1 
nN Bi sett lo et eit Dect Ae ete me dhl vcean 53 


2. There are a total of 72 attaché stations worldwide. 
EMERGENCIES AND EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice, General Lawton, that funds under appro- 
priation limitation .016 are for extraordinary expenses of the 
Army attaché system and a part of the overall limitation of $5,371,000 
for emergencies and extraordinary expenses. Will you list for "the 
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record the items comprising this total figure in the limitation with the 
justification for the requested increase ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir, I will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Program 2500 Armywide activities_ _. ($5, 118,000) 





2510.012 Miscellaneous current expel ses (category y A)- 208, 000 
2510.014 Miscellaneous current expenses (category B) 10, 000 
2540.015 Provost Marshal general activities__________- 100, 000 
2560.016 Extraordinary military expenses (Army 
attaché system ) —_- Lee 800, 000 
2560.017 Extraordinary military expenses (Intelli- 
eee... 3 ee ee ces Ne 4, 000, OOO 
Program 2700 Joint projects__._._.____ Lito. SD eee (2538, 000) 
2762.018 Classified project S36 5r seu uss h dh 4 ain 237, 000 
2763.020 Classified project... _- oti dé 6, 000 
2740.019 Inter-American Defense Board. 2a 10, 000 
Total : 5, 871, 000 


( Nore.—Additional classified material has been furnished the cbinialttee, ) 


COMPARISON OF ALLOWANCES PALD TO DIPLOMATIC AND MILITARY ATTACHES 


Mr. Sixes. What effort is made to insure that allowable maintenance 
and living costs of attachés are in line with other United States Gov- 
ernment officials living in the same area ? 

Colonel Horrman. Sir, that is the ad hoe committee of the three 
services which passes on any rises or any lowering of the allowances 
ata given station. 

Mr. Sixes. Do we have a listing of the stations and the allowances? 
If not, we will want that for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer to the question, Mr. Chairman ? 
You just told the chairman who was responsible for making the de- 
termination, but that does not answer his question. His question was, 
what about it? Is there any distinction ? 

General Wienecke. May I try to answer that question for you, Mr. 
Flood? The ad hoe committee takes into account the other people 
who might be in the area who are in Government employ and try to 
keep in line in that regard. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the answer, General. The chairman asked 
vou what is the relationship between the accounts and the emoluments 
between the diplomatic attaché and our military attaché. How do 
they stack up in comparison’ Are they equal, lower or higher, gen 
erally speaking? We do not care who determines it. He wants to 
know what is it? 

Colonel Smirn. Sir, we do not have that information. We can 
attempt to get that. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well to obtain a comparative table 
on the other Major Government activities and provide it for the record. 

Colonel Smirn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The information requested by the committee with respect to allowances paid 
to personnel of other governmental agencies in overseas areas is not available 
within the Department of the Army. However, it is understood that these allow- 
ances are substantially comparable to those authorized service attachés. 

The allowances authorized services attachés by virtue of their assignment as 
such are identical for all three services and nee established by the joint ad hoe 
Committee on the Coordination of the Army-Navy-Air Force Attaché Systems. 
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The schedule of allowances established by the committee is classified. Copies 
of the schedule will be furnished to the subcommittee members for their in- 
formation. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. I do not believe you have shown in one-two-three order 
the reasons for the increase of a half million dollars in the request for 
extraordinary expenses. 

General Wienecke. That is in the .017 field, sir. The reason I put 
into the basic statement is that we wish to have a fund to take advan- 
tage of targets of opportunity. In this current year we think we 
will spend pretty much up to the limit. In 1956, L believe, we turned 
back some funds. We would like to be in a position that we had 
reserve which would enable us to take advantage of an immediate 
situation. May I go off the record and give you an example? 

Mr. Sikes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. Are you able to recruit people to fill the newly con- 
verted civilian positions in the intelligence and counterintelligence 
fields? 

General Wreneckr. We have a better expert on this. We have 
been successful both in the European theater and the Far East. I 
will have this chap come in, if you would like to get some further 
detail. This is a program of getting these people into our system, 
some of whom are in a military status and who will go out at the end 
of their 2 years of service. We would like to retain that skill, In 
those we are doing a fair job. There are some others who will go 
from one category to another. The success we have had, I think, he 
can give you in statistical data. 

Captain, the question was, Have we been successful in filling our 
career civilian program ? 

Captain Murpuy. Yes, sir; we have. Actually, that is taking place 
right now. There are 300 applications on hand down at the Army 
Intelligence e Center. They are currently screening those, and seleet- 
ing from those the people who they feel are best qualified for the 
program. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you accept applications from only those people who 
have certain qualifications or can anybody apply ? 

Captain Murrny. Anybody can apply, but, in screening them, they 
are trying to select the best people because it is a small program and 
we want to avoid the difficulties of getting people who are not qualified 
in the program initially. 

Mr. Sikes. How carefully are they screened? Do you feel that 
you have an ample number of applicants who really meet your 
requirements / 

Captain Murpny. Yes, sir; we do. There are a lot of people pre- 
viously trained in Counterintelligence Corps work who got out of the 
service for one reason or another. They are familiar with this work 
and they would like to get back now in this capacity. They have a 
great liking for the intelligence activities. They have good back- 
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grounds. They have already been schooled and trained by the Army 
over a number of years. 

Mr. Sixes. In what grades will they be brought in? 

Captain Mureny. GS-7 to GS-15, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What effect does this conversion to civilian positions 
have on your training programs in this field ? 

Captain Mureuy. We feel that our training programs will con- 
tinue but on a smaller scale as far as the military is concerned, be- 
cause there will not be as great a military requirement at your higher 
level headquarters or higher level activities where these people will 
be employed. We still have the requirement for military school train- 
ing for lower level, at the division level, people who will be utilized 
in the division or at lower echelons. 


DELAYS DUE TO SECURITY CLEARANCE OF PERSONNEL APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. We hear complaints, from individuals who are re- 
cruited for jobs in the intelligence field, that they spend many weeks 
doing nothing while they are waiting for certain clearances to be 
accomplished. I presume you are aware of this situation and, of 
course, I recognize the necessity for a certain amount of it. But 
what could be done to utilize personnel to better advantage during 
this period ? 

Captain Mourpuy. Sir, specifically, as far as the program is con- 
cerned, before they are accepted they have to be cleared security wise. 
In other words, they are told when they are initially interviewed that 
they will not be accepted until their security is completely cleared. 
So, actually, they are not in this program until that has been taken 
care of. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there means by which this clearance could be ex- 
pedited, or do you feel the job is being done as rapidly as possible? 

Captain Murreny. Yes, sir; I feel it is. We are implementing this 
program in the last quarter of 1957. Clearance on the individual 
applications started some months ago. So at this time we do have 
clearance on a great many of the applications which are on hand. 
Even though they have not interviewed the individual yet, they 
started the clearance because they knew that would take time. 


PRODUCTION OF TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Sixes. How do you justify an increase of $900,000 for addi- 
tional emphasis on the production of technical intelligence? Is that 
under Mr. Hobbs’ presentation ? 

General Wrenecke. No, sir; this is not. Sir, that is scattered 
through the several technical services, except Engineers and the Sur- 
geon’s Office. I will ask Major Kolb to see if he can break it down 
and show where these increases occur. 

Colonel Surru. Is this off the record ? 

Major Kors. I think not. 

I have not the $900,000 in question completely identified, Mr. 
Chairman. The increases for the production of technical intelligence 
have been primarily due to the .01 moneys, the salary increases which 
were brought about by the new civil service retirement fund. Our 
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personnel themselves in the seven technical services have not in- 
creased over fiscal year 1957 in any field that I know of. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is your answer that the mandatory increases and retire- 
ment contributions are the principal reasons ¢ 

Major Kors. For those activities that I am qualified to speak on, 
sir, yes. I say again I do not have the $900,000 completely identified 
and I believe a large portion of that is outside my particular field. 

General Wirenecke. Mr. Chairman, I have chenked off some of these, 
and in that particular field we have a statement that that is primarily 
due for civilian career and retirement, yes, sir. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES IN UNITED STATES AND OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the basis for the $98,215 increased requirements 
and activities under project 2560.7, field activities in United States 
and overseas commands ? 

General Wrenecke. Colonel Smith. 

Colonel Smirn. Sir, there again the civil service retirement con- 
tribution is the major part of that. There is also an increase in the 
amount that we are required to reimburse the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for clearance. Those are the two major items. 

Mr. Sikes. General, I am glad to see you are bringing some of the 
younger officers up here, who are learning their way around. They 
will be running this show one of these days and they have to learn 
somewhere. 

General WienEcKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTACHE STATIONS IN LATIN AM ERICA 


Mr. Fxoop. On the record. 

I would like to state as my position that I would be extremely re- 
luctant to see you interfere with any attaché stations at any ¢ ‘entral 
or South American countries, large or small. I am aware of a very 
delicate sense of position with those people, and it would be most ill 
advised to think for a moment that you would close any attaché 
station at any Latin American country, Central or South, for any 
reason, good or bad. They are very touchy about that. You know 
the importance they place upon our attac hés. My experience is that 
in those Latin countries the attachés—Army, Navy, or Air—have 
greater standing and more swank, more prestige and more acceptance 
frequently than the ambassador himself. Whether he is a lieutenant 
or a general or whatever he is, an attaché in Latin countris is looked 
upon with great acceptance. They are very proud to have them there. 
At least their pride would be injured if you took them away. 

So to put this fellow in Haiti or in any of those countries I think is a 
good idea. If you have to think up reasons why he should be there 
later, you think them up, but get them there in my book because we 
must not forget that our soft underbelly which is to the south leaves 
wide open a flank south of the border. They are pretty touchy about 
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any kind of protocol, especially attachés. That is very important stuff 
down there. 
Mr. Sixes. I could not agree more. 


STATURE OF INTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Firoop. How long have you been around as Deputy Chief of 
Intelligence in town ? 

General Wienrcke, I reported in on September 16 last. year, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a fighting soldier with all of that fruit salad and 
costume jewelry you have all over you. You have been around. Now 
that you are a staff officer are you respectable? Are you intelligence 
people accepted? You know what a low opinion, allegedly, vou fe llows 
in intelligence have had for a hundred years in the Army. Now, 
where are you? Are you still a major general? Are you still looked 
upon asa soldier? Are you still in the Army or are you pulling } your 
weight in the boat? Are you a dead duck now, a Deputy Chief of 
Intelligence, or what do you think about it? What do you think the 
thinking i isnow’ Have we raised you people to a decent standard or 
status in the table of organization with your brother officers ? 

General Wirnecke. Yes, sir. I think T am now accepted by all of 
my brother officers. and that my social prestige has not suffered. 

Mr. Sixes. As a matter of fact, General, is it not true that a de- 
termined effort has been made in recent years to show Intelligence in 
its true status and importance and the officers are being encouraged 
to participate in Intelligence activities to a greater degree as it is 
more respected as a branch of the service than, let us say, it was a 
generation ago ? 

General Wienecke. I think you are quite right. Our present Chief 
of Staff is a very strong supporter of the position that we should have 
well-rounded staff officers. That includes a tour in the Intelligence 
field, which is a very interesting, profitable experience. I have been 
very flattered to be selected for this job. 

Mr. Fioop. I have noticed in the 10 years—even sitting at this 
table—the type of officers who are now coming up: even these juniors. 
Here I see a combat infantryman witha Purple Heart and.a handful 
of battle stars. This colonel on his right has been around, too. You 
need another shoulder to wear all of that, the way you are going. The 
lieutenant colonel back there, is another example and then ‘the ¢ aptain 
over there. It looks as though we are beefing up and getting soldiers 
in Intelligence. 

General Wienecxe. I do not think it is not undue to your efforts. 
You have helped a great deal. 

Mr. Froop. We have been squawking around here for 10 years. 
We are convinced that the old, red leg artillery and the yellow leg 
artillery—those fellows are good and we are glad to have them 
around—but this is getting to be a pretty long-haired war any more. 
I: does not mean that to be an infantry officer you have to have a 
strong back and weak mind. It works both ways and it is beginning 
toshapeup. It cannot be too far in my book. 
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On page 7 of Colonel Smith’s statement, that long paragraph which 
begins, “* * * one administrative and oper ational difficulty in the 
Dapertunent * * *” and so on, I get the impression that you are 
setting up within Army Intelligence a permanent cadre of civilians 
who are going to take over this operation because in that way more 
continuity can be guaranteed and assured. That startles me. That 
is, if the degree or the extent that this paragraph suggests. Why is 
that good ¢ 

General Wienecke. Sir, I believe that if you have been able to read 
in here the degree of largeness, that is unfortunate because it is not 
a large, expanding program. I could ask the captain again about 
that. The projected figure is something like 400. 

Captain Murrny. 647 is envisioned in the program phased over 6 
years. 
~ Mr. Froop. Is that very many / 

Captain Mureuy. No, sir; that isnot very many for the Intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. Firoop. What is your name ? 

Captain Murpny. Captain Murphy. 

Mr. Fioop. No wonder you are a good man. How long have you 
been down there ? 

Captain Murpuy. I have been there since last August. I came on 
the 3d of August, just before General Wienecke. 

Mr. Froop. What is your job? 

Captain Murpnuy. I am in the Personnel Branch of the Administra- 
tive Division. 

Mr. Froop. Regular Army ? 

Captain Murpuy. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fioop. You talk as though you know what you are talking 
gros 

Captain Murreny. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REQUESTED INCREASE FOR ATTACHE SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year it was indicated that for the 
attache system for fiscal 1957, you were requesting $1,580,000. I notice 
in the justifications this year that for fiscal year 1957 vou estimate 
your obligations for this program will be $2,337,000. How do you 
justify that difference ? 

Colonel Smiru. Comparative transfers, for one thing. [ explained 
in my statement that what was formerly in program 2300, which was 
minor equipment, has now been distr ibuted to other programs. The 
difference in this particular primary expense account is almost entirely 
due to transfers of that nature. There has been no major repro- 
granming. 

Mr. Forp. I might say that I was very much impressed with Colonel 
Sloane, who is the Army attaché in Austria. I was there in early 
December of last year. ; 

Off the record for a moment. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


91288—57 — 62 
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Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 


CENTRALIZED INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Miter. General, on page 770 of the justifications, you speak 
of the centralized Intelligence activities. I note that one of the things 
that money sought there provides for is the supervision of the Army 
Intelligence School, Strategic Intelligence School, and certain other 
agencies. As I rec ollect it, the funds for running those schools are 
justified in the school program; is that right? 

Colonel Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. This has merely to do with correlating and supervising 
the programs, sort of an advisory control? 

Colonel Sura. Yes, sir; administration. 


PURPOSE STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Miter. Is the Strategic Intelligence School an Army School 
strictly ? 

Colonel Smrru. It is an Army school with Air Force participation. 

General Wienecke. We have had a couple of marines there, too. 

Mr. Mier. Where does it stand in the scale with reference to the 
War College or the Leavenworth General Staff School? Is it an 
entirely unrelated outfit from either of those, or where does it fit in 
the pattern ? 

General Wienrcke. It is different than those, sir. Other than the 
specialists only in the Intelligence field, we rank it above the Army 
General Command and Staff School, although Army War College 
graduates do attend for specialized training. 

Mr. Miuter. It is primarily for advanced intelligence specialists? 
The Army Intelligence School has to do with the low er levels, combat 
intelligence and that type of staff work? 

General Wrenecke. That is correct. The combat Intelligence is 
at Fort Holabird. The Strategic Intelligence for the Army group 
theater level, the attaché system, is in the Strategic Intelligence 
School. 

Mr. Miter. You say you share that school with the Air Force 
and, to some extent, the Navy? 

General WIENECKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Do either of them have a comparable school? Do 
you know ? 

Colonel Smirx. Not to my knowledge. 

General WreneckeE. The Navy has a school in Anacostia. 

Colonel Horrman. It is similar. They teach languages and other 
specialties. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN SERVICES OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


Mr. Miter. You answered Mr. Flood in his questions with respect 
to the interexchange of information with respect to our allies. What 
can you tell us about the exchange of intelligence between the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force? Is there a free interchange of information at 
all levels, or where does it all get together ? 
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General WrenEcKE. Except in an administrative type of message, I 
believe that we have a free exchange between Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Central Intelligence Agency, and, to a degree, with the State 
Department. 

Mr. Miter. It seems absolutely necessary in this field to have some 
duplication, of course, but there is an area there where it is possible 
to do the same thing three different ways and not improve on the 
result or even confuse it. Do you feel that there is adequate exchange 
and cooperation between the G2 system of the Army and the other 
services! 

yeneral WIENECKE. Yes, sir; we have made excellent progress in 
that. The Joint Intelligence Committee of the JCS is our best agency 
for coordinating the three service requirements to avoid duplication. 
We do feel, as T think you stated, that a small overlap is better than 
a gap. However, the problem of collection is divided up three ways, 
the closest we can make it, sir, in the interest of not having duplication. 

Mr. Miter. If there is an intelligence requirement or a mission that 
seems important to your particular office, have you ways of knowing 
whether or not the same thing is already initiated at cor responding 
levels in the Air Force and the Nav y? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir. We have a format which is called 
a special request for intelligence on a special project. We cross- 
service those requests with the hope that they have it already and we 
do not have to do it. If it is on a strictly Army equipment item, it is 
unlikely that they would have it. 

Mr. Mituer. You do have that exchange of programs or missions 
at the high level as well as an interchange at the lower levels, if it is 
desirable ? 

yeneral WIrENECKE. Yes, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF ATTACHE STATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Minter. Getting back to the attaché proposition, does the ques- 
tion whether you should have an Army attaché at a particular point, 
or in a particular country, screened or decided at a higher. Defense 
Department level or do you have the decision within your own camp? 

General Wrenecke. No, sir; the Department of Defense does screen 
it and allows us the space allocations. Am I correct in that? 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. 

General Wrenecke. We have the privilege of initiating any re- 
quest that we wish, but in the overall screening, the Department of 
Defense does it. 

Mr. Miter. The Department of Defense level might decide, for 
instance, that instead of your having an attaché in a certain place— 
you do not need two and it would be better to have the Navy or the 
Air Force man at that post, or decide that you should have an attaché 
there, even though one of them already has one? 

Colonel Horrman. I would not say that, sir, because each service 
initiates the request for the attaché. It is most unlikely except in 
the case of a nation of dominant importance, for ex: ae Germany or 
Austria, that the Air Force, the Army and the Navy would each 
initiate a request to establish an attaché office at a given station at 
any given time. For instance, this year we have put in for Tunisia 
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and Libya. Neither of the other services has put in because they do 
not have—they feel—a collection responsibility in that area. In 
Libya, there is already an Air Force installation and there is no 
Navy involved so that they are not interested. I should not think 
it would be decided at the Defense level, equating among the three 
services. It is on each individual request. 

Mr. Miurer. But the decision with regard to the request takes into 
consideration what other facilities are there for the other services / 

Colonel Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. If they feel that it is more important to have some- 
body else do the job, or have you do the job somewhere else, then 
that would be evaluated and decided by the highest level ? 

Colonel Horrman. That is right. 

General Wrenecke. On the basis of spaces. 


EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION OF INTELLIGENCE DATA 


Mr. Mutter. I understand, General, that you are going to give a 
more detailed answer to Mr, Sikes’ requests about the efforts being 
made to properly evaluate intelligence which, of course, is something 
like having a Monday morning quarterback. I think the worst 
mistakes that are made, of course, are the ones that are based on 
reasons vat are perfectly sound until you come out with the wrong 
answer. IT do not believe that will ever be entirely eliminated any 
more than it is eliminated on the football field or in bridge games. 
It is of the utmost importance to have, I think, from what I have seen 
and heard and learned. One of the greatest mistakes that can occur 
in the intelligence field is to have information and not have it get to 
the right desk or the right headquarters in time to serve its purpose. 

Do you have a pretty free flow of information in the field all the 
way through so that the information that is gathered is at least evalu 
ated, whether the evaluation is right or wrong? Do you feel that 
the proper people get the information / 

General WieneEcKeE. Yes, sir; we feel that they do. We make every 
effort, through our dissemination branch, to be sure that anybody 
who could give us an interpretation on this particular item of infor- 
mation has access to that in order to advise us of the implications 
of it. I think that will be inclusive in the statement that I will get 
ready for you. 

Mr. Mitxer. In my ancient Army experience, as far as combat intel- 
ligence was concerned, it seemed to me that one of the greatest fields 
for improvement was the indoctrination of all people in the service 
of the importance of certain general information and the failure, 
often, to report facts promptly to the intelligence line of communi- 
cation. 

Do you carry on intensive training, so far as all military—and, for 
that matter, civilian and dependents’ personnel—is concerned, that 
information that might be of value should be reported, regardless of 
whether the individual is tied in with the intelligence setup or not ¢ 

General Wienrecke. Sir, we have a very intensive program in that 
respect, trying to go down, as you say, to the private ape to report 
back and tell what he sees. That is, not just to hold it at his level 
because he thinks everybody knows. That is quite ht, sir. We 
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have spent considerable time in our schooling system to indoctrinate 
our people on that point. 

Mr. Mitter. It is possible, even, that you might get something 
valuable from the itinerant Members of Congress who go around the 
world. I hope that you are keeping up the program of encouraging 
information, even though most of it probably is already known, flow- 
ing in to your communications, because that provides a lot of free 
service if people are properly briefed on that score. 

General WieneckE. We try to debrief as many people as we can 
when they have gone anywhere. 

Mr. Minter. You are educating the recruit so that if he learns some- 
thing that might be of value he knows he should at least pass it on to 
the company headquarters or battalion intelligence? You do not 
langh at him if he comes in with something that is rather obviously 
irrelevant ? 

General Wrenecke. No, sir. We try to reward him with at least 
a pat on the back. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. All right, General Wienecke. Do vou have additional 
material to present to us? 

General WrEnEcKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrixrer. Excuse me. There is one other thing I wanted to 
isk, 

Minirary Surveys anp Maps 


In connection with the mapping service, has that customarily been 
‘arried in this part of the presentation, or where does that differ 
from the Corps of Engineers mapping program ‘ 

Colonel Smirn. It isthe same one. It used to be 2141. 

Mr. Mirzer. It is now being presented as an intelligence item 
rather than as in the past ? 

General Wrenecke. No; we have defended it all along. 

Colonel Smirn. It has always been an intelligence program. 

Mr. Miuuier. It does not go into the detail of what the worldwide 
mapping situation is, and so on / 

General Wienecke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You will have a subsequent presentation on that? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir: we will have experts here this after- 
oon to give you that information. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not go ahead and read Colonel Lawton’s 
statement into the record / 

General WieNnecKe. Yes, sir. 


(FENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget project 2570, “Military surveys 
and maps,” provides funds required for production of topographic 
inaps, geodetic data, Engineer Intelligence, and related materials on a 
worldwide basis to meet the requirements of the Department of 
Defense. The mapping program is based on a worldwide mapping 
priority system which is continually reviewed and adjusted to keep the 
mapping program consistent with national obje ctives. The program 
is coordinated with the other services, and represents the mapping 
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requirements of the entire Department of Defense. At the conclusion 
of my remarks, I will show several graphics which indicate the world- 
wide requirements for maps and give a picture of where we stand today 
in this program. 

A military commander must have accurate information of the ter- 
rain over which his forces are to operate if he is to achieve maximum 
success. Our mapping program is designed to provide this terrain 
information of all areas where Department of Defense planners have 
estimated it may be required. 

In mapping we are dealing with a program which must receive its 
greatest emphasis in peacetime. A map is an intelligence document 
which is required before military operations begin. The interval 
between wars is the proper time for a nation to prepare maps for 
future military operations. This is true for two important reasons. 
First, many areas accessible for mapping operations in time of peace 
will be inaccessible once war begins. The second reason is that the 
preparation of a map is a time-consuming process. From 2 to 5 
years, or occasionally longer, are required to produce a map. Aerial 
photography, ground surveys, map compilation, drafting, and print- 
ing are involved technical procedures, each requiring months, and at 
times years for completion. As an extreme example, we have been 
attempting since 1951 in the Panama area to obtain aerial mapping 
photography of that country. Because of continued bad weather, 
about one-half of the area is still unphotographed. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are requesting a total of $44 million, includ- 
ing $4 million for operation and maintenance of facilities expenses. 

Mr. Fxioop. Let us go back to the previous statement. The area is 
still unphotographed because of bad weather ? 

General Wienecke. Yes, sir; cloud cover. You cannot get a pic- 
ture when the clouds are heavy. 

Mr. Sixes. It is aerial photography. Go ahead, please. 

General Wrenecke. Of the remaining $40 million, about $4.6 mil- 
lion is for consumer funding, and the Government contribution to 
civil-service retirement, which are items which were not included in 
this project in the presentation to your committee for fiscal year 1957. 
Operations at the proposed level will permit continued progress in 
the production of maps and Engineer Intelligence of critical areas. 

May I please go off the record now ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 


MAP EXCHANGE AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


General WreneckE. Since the appearance before this committee 
in March of last year, the Army Map Service has signed mapping or 
map exchange agreements with 4 new countries and obtained 680,000 
square miles of new aerial mapping photography in 8 foreign coun- 
tries, Alaska and the United States. The Army Map Service has 
continued or initiated actual ground control operations in 6 Eura- 
sian-African countries and South and Central American countries. 
Through exchange agreements with other countries, the Army Map 
Service has received approximately $35 million worth of mapping 
materials from foreign countries at little or no cost to the United 
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States. At the present time 48 foreign countries are furnishing the 
United States with copies of their maps at little or no cost to the 
United States through these agreements. The Army Map Service 
estimates that each year the value of the maps which are obtained 
from these nations is approximately equal to the funds which are 
devoted to the United States mapping program. 


GEODETIC OPERATIONS 


The geodesy carried on under this project is concerned with collec- 
tion of geodetic data for control of mapping and for use by artillery 
and long-range weapons. It is increasingly important that the dis- 
tance and direction relations between large land masses be accurately 
known and that the many independent geodetic surveys be adjusted to 
one interrelated system. Without such adjusted data, considerable 
errors in distance and direction are likely, thus rendering expensive 
missiles ineffectual. While a great deal has been accomplished through 
our geodetic program, much remains to be done. During the last 
year we have been able to complete the computation of a new tentative 
figure of the earth as a result of the completion and adjustment of 
major triangulation arcs extending from the southern tip of Africa 
to the arctic through Europe and from Southern Chile to Alaska. 
This will contribute to the accurate geodetic information which must 
be available for artillery and missile firing. As we continue with 
our geodetic surveys and adjustments we will be able to continue the 
improvement of our knowledge of the size and shape of the earth 
and thus provide better data necessary to insure effective employment 
of the new weapons. 


ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


The Engineer Intelligence effort of the Department of the Army 
is a part of the national intelligence program. Requirements are 
placed on the Corps of Engineers ocak the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, to support Army plans and operations. The Chief of 
Engineers is responsible for a variety of contributions to the national 
intelligence effort. These contributions are in the fields of terrain 
and topography, routes and structures, power, urban development, 
waterways, port structures, beach information, hydrology, construc- 
tion materials, foreign engineer equipment and materiel, and other 
allied fields. This work is accomplished by several elements of the 
Corps of Engineers and by the Military Geology Branch of the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. The 
major portion of Engineer Intelligence is performed by the Army 
Map Service and there is considerable common servicing between map- 
ping and Intelligence. For this reason it is more efficient and economi- 
cal to operate these activities under the same budget project. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LARGE AND MEDIUM SCALE MAPS 


The current Department of Defense requirements for large and 
medium scale maps are illustrated on this chart. The chart is classi- 
fied confidential. The large scale maps are at scales of 1: 25,000 or 
1: 50,000 and often referred to as tactical maps. They are required 
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by infantry, artillery, engineers, marines, and other elements for 
ground operations. They are also used in the preparation of target 
materials for guided missiles firing. The medium scale maps are at a 
scale of 1: 250,000 and are used for planning, as road maps, and as 
basic Hlatertals for the preparation of aeronautical charts, umong 
other uses. There is a requirement for large and medium scale maps 
in the areas indicated in solid red, and for medium scale maps only 
in the areas in orange. The fact that the medium scale maps are used 
in long-range planning accounts for the greater areas for which there 
is a requirement for such maps. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND OBJECTIVES 


An indication of our mapping accomplishments to date, and the 
work we plan to begin, using funds requested for fiscal year 1958, 
can be gained from these two confidential charts. The chart on your 
left indicates the large scale program and the chart on your right 
shows the medium scale program. The areas shown in dark and 
light green are those for which we now have usable maps or will have 
by the end of fiscal year 1957. Maps in the areas shown in light 
green require revision, either because they are inaccurate or out of 
date. The areas shown in yellow are those for which prey iously 
initiated mapping work will be continued during fiscal yea 1958. 
Maps of the areas shown in red will be placed in work in fise al year 
L958. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


The $4 million portion of the project which falls within subproject 
2570.9, “Operation and maintenance of facilities,” is the pro rata share 
of installation support costs for map and engineer intelligence activi- 
ties carried on in the Army Map Service and 30th Engineer Topo- 
graphic Group operations in the United States and for the various 
mi ipping activities in the overseas commands. 

That concludes my remarks. 


CONSUMER FUNDS 


Mr. Stxes. I have two questions to ask. I wish that vou would 
explain the $3,095,000 item for “Consumer funds and requirements,” 
which is a new item inthis program. You may do that for the record. 

(The material requested follows :) 


The amount of $3,095,000 for consumer funding, in the fiscal vear 1958 esti- 
mate, results from a change in Department of the Army financial management 
procedures. This change requires distribution to the using budget programs 
and projects of the costs of supplies and equipment issued from the Army supply 
system. Since the supplies and equipment formerly were furnished without 
charge to the individual operational projects such as “Military surveys and 
maps,” ‘the inclusion of funds in the project to meet these distributed costs 
represents no increase in project activity. 

Of the total of $3,095,000 included in fiscal year 1958 for this purpose, $1,450,000 
is required for reimbursement of supply system support of the operations of 
Army Map Service (including the 30th Engineer Topographic Group), $1,495,000 
is for support of mapping activities in the overseas commands, and $150,000 is 
for similar support for the continental United States armies. Although con- 
sumer fund requirements are increasing because of the continuous conversion 
of categories of supplies and equipment from “free issue” to “consumer funding,” 
actual quantities of supplies and equipment required for the mapping project 
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have shown a gradual decrease over the last several years. It should be noted 
that while these funds represent an increase in the mapping requirement they 
do not represent an increase in the Army requirement as a whole since the items 
were formerly budgeted for by the procuring agencies. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASES 


Mr. Sixes. On page 780 of the justifications there is set out the 
“Workload data and cost factors.” I wish you would point out the 
significant changes in the estimates and the reasons for them. You 
can do that for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The grand total for project 2570.1 in the fiscal year 1958 column, as shown on 
this page, includes amounts for consumer funds ($3,095,000) and Government 
contribution to the civil service retirement system ($1,477,000) totaling $4,- 
572,000, which leaves $35,428,000 for direct application to the mission cost. The 
totals in the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 columns include amounts of $1,710,932 
and $2,090,120, respectively, for consumer funding leaving $36,761,381 and 
$35,746,232 as mission cost. 

The total in the fiscal year 1958 column for “Army Map Service operations” 
shows an increase of $3,147,000 over the fiscal year 1957 column. This inerease 
results from— 

(1) $1,362,000 contribution to civil service retirement. 

(2) $650,000 increase in consumer funds requirements. 

(8) Transfer to Army Map Service from the overseas commands of portions 
of the worldwide mapping program workload, resulting from reduction or partial 
phaseout of overseas commands participation in the program. 

In the subitems under Army Map Service operations the following significant 
changes are noted: 

(1) Military mapping: The increase of $1,062,000 in fiscal year 1958 over 
fiscal year 1957 derives from progression from fieldwork and local production 
in the overseas commands to map production in Army Map Service. 

(2) Geodetic Operations—Of the increase of $478,000 in fiscal year 1958, 
$270,000 is required to carry out the field radio telescope observations of the 
Vanguard artificial earth satellite for determining geodetic positions of Pacific 
island groups. The remainder is required to expedite the compilation, analysis, 
and computation of worldwide geodetic data to support Department of Defense 
missile programs. 

(3) Essential services for other agencies—the fiscal year 1958 amount is 
$405,000 less than the amount provided in fiscal vear 1957. This reduction reflects 
the reduced requirement by the United States Navy for stocks of ground maps, 
resulting from completion of development of stocks for Navy depots for several 
specific areas of Navy operational interest. 

(4) Consumer funds—The progressive increases in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
reflect the increase in the number of depot supply items for which reimbursement 
is required and do not reflect an actual increase in supply utilization. 

Overseas commands operations—The reduction of approximately a million 
dollars in the funds requirement for overseas commands results from a reduction 
in the portion of the worldwide mapping program assigned to the overseas ecom- 
mands. This results from transfer of effort from data program and local 
production programs to final production of maps by the Army Map Service. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood ? 
SERVICES RECEIVED FROM UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Fioop. On page 4 you refer to the Military Geology Branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
What outfit is that ? 

Colonel Lawton. That is a branch which specializes in geological 
activities. That Department has a responsibility for that. 

Mr. Frioop. This is not uniformed Army personnel ? 
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Colonel Lawton. It is Interior, but they do the work for us be- 
sause they have the necessary skills, rather than have us set up a 
separate shop. 

Mr. Fioop. You refer on page 5—in the middle—to the fact that 
a map can be inaccurate or out of date. In looking at your mockup 
job behind you there, I wonder what you mean by that? Where 
would maps be out of date? Why would they be out of date? I 
can see where they would not be complete, but what do you mean by 
“out of date” ? 

Colonel Lawton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 





MAP REQUIREMENTS FOR AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Frioop. Why would we not have more information on an area 
like Australia, friendly as it is? I can see where we would have 
nothing on the Indonesian Archipelago and I can see why that is 
true for various other areas. We might not have that, but why 
would we not have, in view of the importance of the South Pacific, 
and in view of the experience in the last war—in view of the im- 
portance of Australia as our anchor in the western hemispheric 
activities insofar as naval operations are concerned and in view of 
the close relationship of it and Anzac to our forces and the way 
they orient themselves and to our defense areas—why would we not 
have something about Australia ? 

Colonel Lawton. Sir, we have any map produced in this coun- 
try—they have done very little mapping—you may recall from the 
previous chart that we have requirements for medium scale, that is, 
1 to 250,000 for only the eastern third of Australia and practically 
no requirements for the large scale. The orange portion is the medi- 
um scale and the red shows the requirement for large scale maps in 
the areas indicated. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the interior of Australia does not require much 
mapping, but I suspect what you ask for there is Brisbane down to 
the Canberra area and down to Sydney. Yet, that whole tropical 
area in the north and all the way around it, you apparently have 
no interest in. Why is that? 

Colonel Lawton. The planners have determined that there is no 
requirement for large scale maps of those areas. 

Mr. F.ioop. I am sure that they know better than I, but when I look 
at the map and see the relationship of that coast which is unmapped 
and apparently which you have no desire to map, and seeing its physi- 
cal at geographical relationship to the Indonesian Archipelago 
and southern waters there, I just wonder. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SrKes. Mr. Ford? 


WORLDWIDE ARMY MAPPING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation, accomplishmentwise, Colonel 
Lawton? How are you doing on your worldwide program? Last 
year you put a chart on page 399 which showed your progress. What 
is the status today ? 
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Colonel Lawron. Sir, I have new charts which bring this up to 
date. The estimate for 195 17 is the same as we gave last year, 36 per- 
cent for large scale and 35 percent for medium scale. For 1958 we 
estimate 38 percent for large scale and 37 percent for medium scale. 
You can see that we are going up now at a rate of approximately 
2 percent in each scale per year. As far as we know, at our present 
budget level we would maintain approximately that rate; about 2 per- 
cent ] per year in each of these scales. 

Mr. Forp. You have a long, long road ahead of you? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir; as we mentioned, at the present time our 
goal for completing once-over coverage in this is 1985. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit that chart for the record? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Worldwide Department of the Army mapping accomplishment, fiscal year 1951 
through fiscal year 1958 


Percent Percent 
| — — -_—— —— —_ 
Year | Year 

Large Medium Large Medium 

scale scale scale scale 
Rates | tes hens Pbeeeel EAA ibaa h wie A AE ihe, arr al 
eee Se --| 1 21 114 PE Aecumnentie tec tiiiisds = | 30 
EE juaneeanl 123 116 Beets ait awae 33 
| ESET 24 | ME Dn walisiewermnttinann 136 | 1 35 
 apeemebrremencrea 26 | Th lst-enaenyacteors 1 38 | 137 


1 Estimated’ 
ANNUAL OBLIGATION RATE AND COMPARISON OF PROGRAMS 


Colonel Lawron. We do keep a maintenance program going all the 
time. About 10 or 12 percent of our effort going into that is mainte- 
nance to make sure that we do not reach the stage of everything being 
out of date. 

Mr. Forp. Even though you increase your coverage by only about 

2 percent per annum, that does not mean that you are covering only 
an additional 2 percent of the national requirements in a fiscal year’ 

Colonel Lawron. Generally, that would be true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have certain specific requirements 
this year which you meet fully? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes; but on the high priority we go right ahead 
with it. A thing like Middle East, if we have the necessary materials 
we go right in and do that at the sacrifice of lower priority work. 

Mr. Forv. Would you extend the chart on page 400? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir; I will furnish that—both charts on that 
page. 
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Military surveys and maps, annual obligation rate since fiscal year 1947 
Portion of total devoted 


| | 
to domestic mapping 
Year | Total De aD eg is 








Amount | Percent of 
| total 
SS _ = a a — a on — =~ een — 
ly 
te tate Lecmmeeetininn mhe lk indie ata cade etgtheideta ae | | $13,000,000 | 2 2 $2, 500, 000 19.2 
Do ea ii LL ih peas lOLe sei ool ' 10, 500, 000 | 2 2,000, 000 | 19. 1 
Ried tee he oe Sle oR ME CL i ee | 12, 785,000 | 22,000,000 | 5. ¢ 
1950_. siete eek oo ALO A OD 12, 279, 912 | 2 2, 600, 000 | 21.2 
NO cic cnc ncnncccsd Sxsteynart. oskt- mek det eeees- decid bs 26, 563,877 | 23,000, 000 | 11.3 
Di nincks. Bbacuineksas cndledan Mckee es<adematenmadaa ------| 343,584,582 | 35,300,000 | 12.2 
 iadiccine sien hcepdiacp enema eeileene ten a itaiek scabs eran dentine 48, 349,771 | 7, 490, 000 | 15. 5 
I a laa a a ial a a a eee ee | #41, 673,815 | 45,750,000 13.8 
oR Se kt es sdtnee ponieae | 536,529,320 | 5 3; 218,000 | 8.8 
Rete eran e iike pote Siete wea dor oat cute meaoe ee | © 38,472,313 | ® 4, 120, 378 | 10,7 
cite Rs a ge RS ee eo _..| 737,836,352 | 72,804, 600 | 7.4 
Bison tbodh «tua dtienthlawsibiewroeLoobllae~dbudsbiblibeckwebs | § 40, 000, 000 2, 312, 000 5.8 
' | | 
' Overseas command activities not included in this asia project at this time. Total amount shown 
includes estimate of overseas funding. 
? Estimates based on expenditure data; no obligation data available. 
3 Exeludes $4,500,000 transferred to U. S. Geological Survey from Army mapping funds. 
* Includes $1,050,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey and by U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
5 Includes $260,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geologi- 
eal Survey and by U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
6 Includes $936,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geological 
Survey and U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
7 Estimated. 
§ Estimated. Includes $1,477,000 for civil service retirement contribution and an increase in consumer 
fund charges to this project over fiscal year 1957 of $1,620,000. 
/Coaparianm ¢: pregrenee, fue wane 1956, mers and 1958 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 ! 1958 | 
| | 
Re ee ee -.--| $26,495,035 | $27,003, 252 $29, 181, 50 
(6) United States mapping (includes conversion of U. 8. | 
Geological Survey mapping to military edition) -.._..___| 4, 120, 378 | 2, 804, 600 2, 312, 000 
(c) Terrain models (plastic relief maps) --..---___-- aescued 750, 931 750, 000 | 750, OOF 
(d) Geodesy (other than required for mapping) - pit Sinn Be 1, 704, 605 1, 800, 000 | 2, 278, OOt 
(e¢) Engineer intelligence...............-..-.-.---- ‘ ere 5, 401, 364 | 5, » 478, 500 | 5 , 478, 500 
ONIN 5 eck te cate cytes cay uer oduey he pe aasere=be ene > odiak 38, 472, 313 | 37, 836, 352; 3 40, 000, (WK 
| Estimated. 


2 Includes $1,477,000 for civil-service retirement contribution and an increase in consumer-fund charges to 
this project over fiscal year 1957 of $1,620,000. 


LARGE-SCALE MAPPING OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. Last year you indicated that approximately 41 percent 
of the large-scale mapping of the United States had been accom- 
plished. Where are you now, and where will you be at the end of the 
next fiscal year ¢ 

Colonel Lawron. As you may recall, that is a responsibility of the 
Department of the Interior. That figure of 41 percent which they fur- 
nished Congress last year—the figure they give this year is 45 percent 
from June 30, 1957. We do not have : any figure for 1958. 

Mr. Forpv. They have gone up 4 percent / 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. They are estimating somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 20 years to complete the large-se ale. mapping of the 
United States at the present budget levels. 
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Mr. Forp. That percentage of their responsibility ties in with the 
worldwide mapping percentage per year‘ 

Colonel Lawron. It is all in the overall program. We shall in- 
clude that when we finally complete it. It is taken into consideration 
even though it is their program. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 


STATUS OF OVERALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Minter. I suppose that it would be reflected in the tables that 
you are going to supply for the record, but can you tell us, Colonel, 
how your program for the past year has measured up ? How has your 
performance compared with the program outlined? Will you ac- 
complish for this fiscal year the program that you presented last year? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. We feel that we are right up on sched- 
ule as to what we had previously estimated our program to be. 

Mr. Mitier. Has there been any change of requirements, or have 
you had to materially alter the program as it was planned a year ago? 

Colonel Lawton. There has been one slight change. That is, it has 
not affected the plans too much, due to the effects of priorities. Ina 
review of our whole program, in which we brought in all services and 
overseas commands, there was an indication—perhaps this should go 
off the record. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitter. With respect to your future planning, has there been 
any stretchout or prolongation of the program, or are you keeping 
up in your requests this year for what was the goal when the present 
plan was originally mapped out some years ago? 

Colonel Lawton. We still have that’ same goal we had in 1952. 
We keep trying to improve it by getting more of our mapping from 
these other countries without charge, but at the present time it looks 
about the same. 

Mr. Mitier. Looking over the program since 1952, do you feel that 
you are up with it, or ahead in any way, over what your plans were, 
or are you falling behind ? 

Colonel Lawton. I feel that we are just about where we thought 
we would be when we started the program. That is, the overall pro- 
gram. In this particular area there have been changes. The Middle 
Kast moves faster. 

Mr: Mivier. I can understand that there would be changes from 
time to time due to local situations, but, worldwide, your program 
is about on schedule | 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF WORLDWIDE MAPPING BUDGET SPENT ON MAINTENANCE 
OF EXISTING MAPS 


Mr. Mititer. How much of the cost, in round figures, goes into 


keeping up to date the maps that you already have and are eat 
with? Does that represent a large percentage / 
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Colonel Lawton. I have a year-by-year estimate of that since 1951. 
I can give the exact figures for each year. Generally, it is running 
between 10 and 13 percent. 

Mr. Miter. Suppose we put that chart in the record. 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The chart requested follows :) 


Estimates of percentage of worldwide mapping budget spent on maintenance 
(revision) of existing maps 


Fiscal year: Percent Fiscal year—Continued Percent 
Ba nicitiinatdestenincic eid dani tcetliai 9.3 PR soak lihh is as caida onbadpaibbincnticekie 13.3 
Paes ale are ee Ee 11.9 asc las lac hp cia adlectdh Sensible il 14,7 
atta at ee ieldhiecacscieciiedeanewiiou 14.1 al 13.3 
ih kde aieinamen 11. 6 Pte oul ke Sain tite cede 12.3 


Mr. Mittxr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sruxes, I understand that you have some new mapping tech- 
niques and devices to show the committee. 

Colonel Lawton. Sir, I would like to show the committee an item 
it has expressed an interest in, in the last 2 years. That is a flexible 
relief map. 


MAPPING REQUIREMENTS FOR CUBA AND AFRICA 


Mr. Froop. Before we see the exhibit, I have a comment I would 
like to make. I am looking at Cuba. The physical relation of Cuba, 
being what it is, I wonder why you have not done more about it‘ 

Colonel Lawton. Sir, I have a comment to make on that. We 
have not spent a great deal of money there because it is a low prior- 
ity, but something happened a few months ago which is going to 
result in our complete coverage of Cuba. The Cuban Government 
has signed a contract with an American firm. 

Mr. Fioop. Knowing what I know about it, I think you should 
have had that last night. Of course, your tar get is strictly a military 
Caen mapping job; is it not? 

olonel Lawton. Yes, sir; no economics involved, unless they af- 
fect defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know if anybody is doing this African job? 
Will the British do it ? 

Colonel Lawton. They are working in that area, The people in 
the South African Government are. 


MAPPING ACTIVITIES IN NEW COUNTRIES 


Mr. Fioop. When we get into areas like the new states that are 
becoming autonomous within the Empire—I have in mind Ghana 
and I have in mind Liberia, which has been there for a long time. 
Then we have French equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo, and 
even in your military maps you are ignoring Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda. That is the right flank of the British Empire. Are 
you not t interested i in that ? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir; our plans do not consider it important 
enough in possible military operations to justify going in and map- 
ping it. 
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Mr. Fioop. You know that the British have pulled back out of 
Malaya and that northern area, and there in Tanganyika and 
Uganda? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I hope they are. 


NEW MAPPING TECHNIQUES 


Colonel Lawton. Sir, we have new material for this flexible re- 
lief map. We have here the present standard product. This is 
rigid and the eg one is flexible. 

Mr. Srxes. Can be folded, rolled? What do you mean by flexible? 

Colonel Lawron. It can be folded. You cannot do that with this 
other map. This is a combination of plastic and rubber. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the comparative cost ? 

Colonel Lawton. We do not have that now because it is still not 
a production item. 

Mr. Sixes. It is still in the testing stage ? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What are your estimates? higher ? 

Mr. Anprecc. This was actually made “by Firestone Rubber. 

Mr. Fioop. By “this” you refer to what ? 

Mr. Anprecc. The flexible plastic sheeting material. When they 
get into the production stage, and if it develops into the commercial 
application of the standard vinyl plastic sheet, the cost should be 
similar. The materials are approximately the same. 

Mr. Sixes. What about comparative durability? I am speaking 
now in terms of a period of years. 

Colonel Lawron. They have not made an endurance test on this, 
but they will make heat, humidity tests, and so forth on it. It will 
surely be all right for ordinary conditions. 

Mr. Mriuer. What about water ? 

Colonel Lawton. None of those have been tested, but we feel there 
is no problem there. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you had that out in the rain, would it ruin it? 

Mr. AnpreaG. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You are now talking about the rubber? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the effect of that on this other? 

Colonel Lawton. These have held up well. 

Mr. Fioop. By “these” you mean what? 

Colonel Lawton. The standard plastic. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anything else? 

Colonel Lawton. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Who has done the research in this field and has it been 
at the expense of the Federal Government ? 

Colonel Lawton. Sir, the entire development costs for this material 
have been borne by commercial firms, such as Firestone and Good- 
year. The Government has not had to put any money into this devel- 
opment program. 

Mr. Sixes. If there is nothing further, we will meet again at 1:30 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
COMMUNICATIONS ORGANIZATION SUMMARY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY BUDGET 

COL. GEORGE P. SAMPSON, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Mr. Sixes. All right, General Corderman. 

General CorperMaNn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, yesterday 
when I .was here to discuss project 2551 we discussed a variety of sub- 
jects in the communications field, and then today General Wienecke 
disetssed another communications item in 2561. So you gentlemen 
could have a better understanding of the Army communications, we 
thought it would be a good idea if a short presentation was made to 
you on the overall communications organization and some of our 
plans for the future. Colonel Sampson, who is Chief of the Army 
Communications Service Division in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, is here and I would like to have him make this presentation. 
I would like this to be off the record because there are a number of 
classified items that he will mention. Some of it might be put on the 
record later if you like. 

Mr. Srxes. We like to have as much on the record as we can. So 
you may, if you wish, prepare a separate statement for the record or 
-you may have him put his statement on the record now and delete 
such portions as you think best. 

General CorperMan, I think the latter course might be best and 
then you will have the material as it is presented. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Sampson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as General Cor- 
derman said, the purpose of this presentation is to lay the ground- 
work, as it were, of the factors in the presentation of the communica- 
tions portion of the Army budget. 

Mr. Miter. Excuse me just a minute, Colonel. I am going to sug- 
gest, Mr. Chairman, if you do not disapprove, that if he would indi- 
cate the classified subjects while he is talking to us. I find myself 
constantly embarrassed by not knowing whether I can talk about 
something that I know. If you would indicate the classified sections 
as you are talking, since it is going to be taken from the record, then 
we can follow what is hot and what is not. 

Colonel Sampson. I will do that, sir. Nothing so far is classified. 


ARMY COMMAND AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


As a point of departure for this presentation I should like to discuss 
the Army command and administrative communications system, better 
known as ACAN, What isthis system? It is a worldwide communi- 
cations system providing communications between major commands 
throughout the world and within those commands. It also provides 
i strategic reserve which we can use in case of an emergency. 
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This is off the record. 
ane im off the record. ) 
olonel Sampson. I called it an Army command and administrative 

network. But who really uses it? In addition to the Army, it is 
used by the Air Force, by the Navy, by the National Security Agency, 
and by many other agencies, mostly Government. The Red Cross is 
an example of a nongovernmental agency which uses it. 

Several of the factors which led into the preparation of our budget 
I will discuss individually. This system for the most part depends 
on high-frequency radio links between these various relay centers 
which are indicated in black. The fact that they are high-frequency 
circuits make them vulnerable to interference. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


“SCATTER” TECHNIQUE 


The Army is facing up to this problem in two ways. There are two 
approaches. One approach is by employing a technique known as 
scatter. Scatter, to oversimplify it, is nothing more than the bounc- 
ing of a radio signal off the ionospheric layer down to another spot 
where the receiver is located. It is good for relatively short distances, 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 miles. It is suitable for intratheater type 
of work primarily but not for long-haul communications. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On the scatter system in the area for which the Army is responsible; 
and using 1956 money we put in a portion. With 1957 money we are 
in the process of extending this system, shown in yellow. In the 
1958 budget we are asking for the money to complete the seatter sys- 
tem as envisaged. These, incidentally, are primarily to meet require- 
ments of another service, but the Army, being the management ageney, 
is furnishing the means for all of the services. 

There are some places where scatter will not meet our require- 
ments. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point ? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell an uninformed layman how you accomplish 
the scatter system ? 

Colonel Sampson. Maybe I can do that by an analogy, Mr. Ford. 
Scatter, as I mentioned before, is the bouncing of a signal off of the 
ionospheric layer to a receiver on the far end. It might be likened 
to trying to fill a bucket a considerable distance away by bouncing 
the output of a fire hose off the ceiling. It takes a lot of water 
going out of the hose to fill the bucket. It takes a lot of power going 
out of this transmitter to activate that receiver. In other words, the 
radio signal hits the layer and scatters down. A small portion of it 
lands at a particular spot where we have a receiver. 

Mr. Forp. Is it more difficult to jam that type? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir; it is. One almost has to be in the 
proximity of the receiver. For example, if this were radiating this 
way, to interfere with this receiver, the source of interference would 
have to be either here radiating the same way. or right next to the 
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receiver in order to cause interference. It is not completely immune 
from interference but it has a high degree of immunity. 

Scatter, again, covers only part of the requirement and is one of 
our approaches. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Where precisely, in what country, is Asmara ? 

Colonel Sampson. Eritrea, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is it on the coast ? 

Colonel Sampson. It is about 45 miles from the coast here, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Uptheriver? Inland? 

Colonel Sampson. There is no river there. It is at 7,000 feet alti- 
tude up from the little town of—I cannot recall the mes It is the 
village of Asmara. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us something off the record about the qual- 
ity of that installation ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Sampson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Adding these together we came pi with a phased program. We 
are not trying to do this all in 1 yea In 1956 we received in the 
neighborhood of $7 million. In 1957, $17 million. In 1958 we are 
in for approximately $19 million. In 1959 and 1960 it will be in the 
slibhoeeont of $18 million. After that it will be a dropoff. We in 
the communications field have called this our No. 1 objective. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixier. Could I ask you a question there / 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 


FEASIBILITY OF SUBMARINE CABLES 


Mr. Mitxier. To what extent can you avoid jamming and so on if 
you have submarine cables—wire systems, in other words? 

Colonel Sampson. They are immune, of course, sir, to interference, 
but they are also susceptible to being cut. 

Mr. Forp. That raises the thought I had. 

Mr. Minter. You do have cable connections ? 

Colonel Sampson. We do make use of existing cables which West- 
ern Union has there, yes, sir; each and every day. There is no cables 
in these areas, however. 

Mr. Sixes. What would be the comparative cost of laying a cable? 
It would be much more; would it not ? 

Colonel Sampson. Oh, yes, sir. Using the A. T. & T. cable across 
the Atlantic as the criterion, I would estimate many times the cost. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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COMMUNICATIONS SECURITY 


Colonel Sampson. Sir, the second factor I would like to mention 
is the question of communications security, that is, those actions we 
take to deprive a potential enemy of the intelligence he might gain 
by our using our communications system. 

Mr. Forp. Repeat that again. 

Colonel Sampson. Communications security is action taken to de- 
prive a potential enemy of information he might obtain by our using 
our communications. 

Mr. Sixes. Doing the same thing to us that we are trying to do 
to him. 

Colonel Sampson. There are two factors within the communications 
security complex which I would like to mention. One is the fact 
that today we are transmitting most of our unclassified traftic in the 
clear. Granted that it is not classified, but this provides anyone a 
source of valuable information. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MiuzEr. The security that you are talking about is not to keep 
the enemy from getting the signal but from being able to use it 
after he gets it? 

Colonel Sampson. That is correct; yes, sir. 


RUSSIAN COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. You have a high respect for Russian electronics and 
potential communications, have you not ? 

Colonel Sampson. We work on the basis, sir, that in case of doubt 
we give him credit for being as good as we think we are. 

Mr. Forp. What does your intelligence show in that regard? 

Colonel Sampson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Sampson. Facing the realities of life, we have stretched this 
program out now to a program covering more time because we realize 
that we cannot get the money to do this in the time originally esti- 
mated. We have stretched this program out over this period in order 
to obtain the degree of communications security we feel is necessary 
to protect the highly important traffic of all of these Government 
agencies. 


RECIPROCAL COMMUNICATIONS AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. FiLoop. Have you any trouble with foreign nations on reciprocal 
trade or communications agreements? 

Colonel Sampson. I know of no case where we have had any except 
in the case of one country, and that was not trade agreements. It was 
a question of getting additional frequencies and getting more land 
area, which I shall mention again here in a minute in connection with 
one of our projects. 

PHYSICAL SECURITY 


Another factor I would like to discuss is that of physical security. 
One of the major relay stations is located at the moment. at this point 
onthe map. That is an outgrowth of the situation which put it there 
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after the war when only the occupational forces were located there. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that on the map? 

Colonel Sampson. That is right here, sir. 

As the cold war developed and the situation changed complexion, 
this station became more important. In this respect it is only a few 
minutes flying time from the front lines. We recognized this fact sev- 
eral years ago and endeavored to move it. We were unable to get fre- 
quencies in ‘the new location and were unable to get additional land 
for the antennas. Consequently, it is our firm belief that the best 
location for this station is in another country, and that item for the 
initial procurement of equipment is in the budget for 1958. This loca- 
tion ties in with the communications systems being established by the 
other services as their stations tie in with ours in the previous area 
discussed. 

Mr. Fioov. Where will it be in that country, in the interior? 

Colonel Sampson. As mentioned before, it ties in with the com- 
munication systems that the other services are building. So our cir- 
cuits shown here going into this point will at that time be puiled back 
into this new location, and we will have some physical protection and 
we have also a better tie-in and integration with the other services, 
which are located primarily in this general area. 

Mr. Frioop. By the time your station is operational our perimeter of 
Air and Navy w ill be operational ? 

Colonel Sampson. That is correct, sir. 

Another point I should like to mention is that of service. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a NATO show? 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is paying for it? 

Colonel Sampson. This is an American, United States strictly, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it tied in with the early warning system ? 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir. Is that in connection with NATO sys- 
tem you are referring to? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Colonel Sampson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. They are collecting the raw intelligence, and you are 
plotting it at your station; is that it? You are picking it up on 
their stations ? 

Colonel Sampson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You want your own anyhow;; is that it? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 

General CorperMAN. Off record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPEED OF SERVICE 


Colonel Sampson. Another point I should like to mention is the 
question of speed of service. By “the speed of service” I mean the 
ability to get a message from a given point to another point in a given 
time. With the global concept of war and the rapidity with which 
weapons travel these d: ys there has been a change in concept. In 
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World War II, the actions of General Eisenhower and Marshal Mont- 
gomery did not influence the battlefield for several days after a decision 
wasmade. That was because of the relatively slow concept of the war. 
Therefore communications between their headquarters and their field 
units could stand some lag. On the other hand, major commands now 
expect to influence the actions of the theatres and overseas commands 
in a matter of minutes. Therefore, we have been told that they must 
have a capability of getting word to a command, wherever it might be, 
in a very short time. From a communications viewpoint this means 
minutes because some time is devoted to administrative handling and 
so forth. This in turn means that we cannot follow normal routine 
procedures but must have direct operational circuits. 

This simply means that we have a need for additional channels of 
communications to meet these requirements in order to obtain the com- 
munication objective. 


SAVINGS DERIVED FROM ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


There is the question of economy which we also consider. The eco- 
nomic aspect. does not help us so much in the communications field 
as it does our customers. On the other hand, we are not completely 
oblivious to this factor. We are trying to achieve automation to the 
maximum extent possible to eliminate personnel, but I should like 
to mention economy from the viewpoint of our customers. We save 
for them time, personnel, and money. 

Mr. Fioop. Who are your customers? 

Colonel Sampson. Our customers are everybody in the Army and a 
lot of people in the Air Force and Navy, the overseas commands, the 
other technical services of the Army, any depot or any installation 
in the States or overseas. 

Mr. Froop. This operation is not duplicated by any other branch 
of the service? We are not running three shows in communications? 
Colonel Sampson. No, sir. Our service is not being duplicated. 

Before we went into this electronic data processing system between 
here and Europe, personnel going to Europe to be assigned to units 
in the European area would go to Fort Dix, N. J., then through 
Bremerhaven into a replacement depot. At this depot the organiza- 
tion to which the personnel were to be assigned was determined. So 
Private So and So was then assigned to, say, the 298th Field Artillery 
Battalion. A considerable delay resulted because of the necessity 
for processing through a replacement depot. 

Now at Fort Dix, N. J., there is a detachment from Europe who 
ach day receives a series of cards like this which indicates the organi- 
zations in Europe where vacancies exist, the type of vacancy, and the 
type of man required to fill that vacancy. These are transmitted back 
to Fort Dix each day, and the personnel are assigned, at Fort Dix, 
to the overseas unit directly. When he arrives at Bremerhaven he 
goes directly to that unit. So by this system a replacement depot has 
been eliminated. To us there is no savings. It is costing us more 
because we have to provide these additional channels. But to our 
customer there is a savings. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever hear of Gyroscope ? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Was that not good, too? 
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Colonel Sampson. Gyroscope, sir, is the replacement of units by 
units, complete units. I do not know this, sir, but I do not believe all 
the organizations in Europe are replaced by other units. There is 
still the problem of replacements. 

Mr. Fioop. You are right. I just do not want you to think you are 
running the whole show with a a of wave lengths. 

Colonel Sampson. Oh, no sir. I do not believe that, sir. 

Another example which comes in, refers to the National Guard 
Bureau coming to us the other day with a problem. They have a 
problem of getting reports from some 6,500 areas or points in the 
United States because they require data in the nature of the organi- 
zation, the authorized strength of the organization, the number of 
people in various age groups, and other data. T hey were considering 
solutions to this problem of how they could get that information in 
less time than it takes them now, which is approximately 90 days. 
They suggested that perhaps they should put IBM transceivers at key 
points throughout the States and these data could then be collected 
on cards and transmitted. 

Each one of these installations would run in the neighborhood of 
$5,300. At our suggestion they adopted this gadget costing a dollar, 
6,500 of them, $6,500, into which this card is slipped. A sergeant at 
each one of these 6,500 locations from which the National Guard de- 
sires the information to be submitted will simply punch with this 
template the data required such as: the 298th Field Artillery Battalion, 
strength, authorized, actual, number of people by age groups, or any 
other data. So for $6,500 with necessary training, ‘collection and 
compilation expense this may solve the National Guard problem. 
These cards will then be mailed to Washington through State AGS. 
They will be run through reproducer and a tabulator and in a matter 
of days they will have data that they want. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Sampson. The National Guard Bureau, sir, has a problem 
in which they require information from 6,500 different places in the 
States. The various National Guard organizations in the States must 
submit information to the National Guard Bureau here in W ashington. 
To compile that information is a rather tedious and laborious task, and 
it is time consuming. So they came to us for assistance to get some 
means of simplifying this so they could do it much faster and much 
simpler. At our suggestion they take a card such as this, using this 
template. 

Mr. Fioov. What is that? 

Colonel Sampson. It is a device which has a series of holes in it. 
On this card will be the information as to the organization. There 
are various holes a man can punch. In other words, by pushing 
through here he can indicate the number of the organization. Push- 
ing over here he can give the strength, depending on what the strength 
is of that or ganization. Pushing in here he can give the number of 
people in certain age groups. 

Mr. Froop. At 6,500 places? 

Colonel Sampson. At 6,500 places. 

Mr. Fioop. Now what happens? 

Yolonel Sampson. The card has holes in it. They are mailed in to 
Washington. The National Guard Bureau runs these through a tabu- 
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lator and they come out with a reproduction showing all of these data 
consolidated, the information they desired, to give a complete picture 
of the personnel situation of the National Guard; $6,500 total cost. 


UTILIZATION OF FREQUENCIES 


There is another point I should like to mention, the question of 
frequencies. Probably the shortest commodity in the communications 
and electronic industry these days is the frequenci ies. ‘There just are 
not any more. With the increased channel requirements which have 
been placed upon us by electronic data-processing needs, by the need 
for direct operational circuits, and by other needs, it behooves us to 
make a more efficient use of the frequencies we have. The state of the 
art several years ago could provide us with equipment which could 
derive 6 to 10 teletype channels over each voice channel, such a channel 
as one has on the telephone. That is a voice channel. For the past 
several years, and by using this particular type of equipment, we have 
been able to get 6 to 10 telety pe channels per each voice channel. Six 
to ten are no ) longer sufficient. Furthermore, the state of the art has 
advanced to the point that now we can obtain 16 to 32 teletypewriter 
channels over that same voice channel. Considering this factor and 
the additional channel requirements there is a constant program of 
rehabilitation and replacement of equipment. We do not take the 
— 6 to 10 multiplex or channel-deriving equipment and throw it 
away. We use it on circuits where less capacity is needed. 

Mr. Fioop. Who gave you the channels in the first place? 

Colonel Sampson. The frequencies we get from the international 
frequency 

Mr. Fioop. That is the question I asked you before, and you said 
you were going to get to it. I spoke of international agreements and 
treaties. 

Colonel Sampson. The frequencies in France, sir, are governed by 
the French. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind France. How much are you restricted in 
what you want to do tomorrow morning by treaties and international 
agreements ¢ 

Colonel Sampson. I would say to a very limited degree. I cannot 
think of an example offhand, sir, where we are restric ted. 

General Corperman. The ‘frequencies that Colonel Sampson is dis- 
cussing are controlled, first, by international agreement, but then with- 
in our country they are controlled by a group at ODM level and are 
allocated either to defense use or to civilian use. We have a certain 
group for use by the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. At the international level, there is an arrangement and 
each country can get only so much ? 

General Corperman. Exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot do whatever you want to do. You do not 
deal at that level. 

General CorpeRMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You deal downstairs. But upstairs there is a problem. 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Sampson. We are endeavoring to make maximum use of 
the frequencies we do have. Furthermore, we must have a reserve 
traffic capability, as I mentioned at the beginning of my presenta- 
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tion. At the moment in some cases we are running at 93 percent of 
the capacity of our circuits; that is, the circuit capacity is filled to 
93. percent. When any commercial enterprise gets to 65 percent of 
capacity, it will start engineering new channels to provide an addi- 
tional communications path. 


RELOCATION PLANNING 


The last point I should like to speak of is relocation planning. 
All agencies have such plans. The Army has the responsibility of 
apatites the communications for all of these with the exception of 
the Air Force and Navy, and in these cases, Air Force and Navy, we 
are responsible for providing the communications where their links 
terminate at a common point. The Army must provide all equipment 
at these points. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Sampson. This places a considerable load upon the Army 
and costs considerable money. ‘These needs are phased over a period 
of years, and it is not our intention or even our desire to try to do 
this in 1 year. For this overall requirement, excluding the one sys- 
tem which will be defended, sir, by another agency in 1957 we received 
$9 million, in 1958 we are asking for $10 million, in 1959 it goes up 
to the neighborhood of $20 million, and after that it drops down to 
approximately $11 million per year recurring cost. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Do we charge Navy and Air for our services / 
Colonel Sampson. No, sir. In the agreements on this subject, the 
Army budgets for all. 


LOCAL COMMUNICATIONS 


One thing I have not covered, sir, is the subject of local communi- 
‘ations, which comes up later before this committee. This subject 
covers those communications required by the local commanders, such 
as the post telephone system at Fort Bragg, N. C., the nurses’ call sys- 
tem at the Valley Forge Army Hospital. In other words, those facili- 
ties the local commander requires to carry out his responsibilities, 

General Lawton. These are the Army-wide communications we 
are talking about, and the local will come into the operation and 
maintenance of facilities account, which will discuss before the end 
of this week. 

SHORTAGES OF FREQUENCIES 


Mr. Fioop. You told us that, if and when civilian business people 
got beyond 65 percent of capacity, they would start programing a 
new operation. 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You go to 90. How dare you go that far and be safe? 

Colonel Sampson. Simply because, frankly, sir, we have had to 
stretch out our programs due to reduction in funds. 

Mr. Fuoop. Let us look at that. You tell us that when a good. 
sound businessman, whatever that is, gets to 65 percent of capacity in 
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his operation, if he continues to be intelligent and sound and safe, to 
protect himself he must immediately begin programing. You go to 
over 90 percent. How can that be intelligent and safe and proper? 
If it isnot, who is responsible for it ? 

Colonel Sampson. Mr. Flood, some of the necessary equipment is in 
this budget and some of the channel deriving equipment was covered 
in the 1957 budget. When we saw this situation developing, the pro- 
graming to correct it was begun in 1954 and 1955. It takes, however, 
at least 2 years lead time on some of these items. 

Mr. Froop. So during that 2 years’ lead time we are 30 percent in 
the danger zone. 

Colonel Sampson. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mittrr. Is it not possible that, unlike a commercial line which 
has to be either open for customers or not, you have this ace in the 
hole that certain classes of messages in a war emergency would imme- 
diately be put in the mail or transmitted by some other means. There- 
fore it would not be as vital as it sounds from these figures. 

Mr. Froop. It strikes me that by that very premise it would be so 
much the more so. The Postmaster General tells me this week that 
business is not necessary on Saturday and Sunday. These fellows 
must be open every minute of the night or day always. There is no 
margin for error. 

Mr. Miuuer. They have the right to pick priorities which civilian 
organizations do not. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us hear from the general on that. Is Mr. Miller’s 
statement a proper summary ? 

General CorperMaNn. That is true, we do have priorities. The 
higher priorities are sent, and if we cannot send the lower priorities 
when we get one of these circuits completely filled we use the courier 
system. 

Mr. Froop. That reduces your load then and brings it more into 
balance ? 

General CorperMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not as bad as it sounds. 

General CorperMan. But it does delay the message. They do not 
go by radio or wire. They go by air courier and we are not providing 
what we consider adequate communications. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us continue. 


FACTORS AFFECTING REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Sampson. When we consider these various factors of obtain- 
ing capabilities to counter interference, consider our requirements for 
communications security, consider the shortages of frequencies, con- 
sider the services that we feel are necessary for us to provide to the 
Department of the Army and other agencies of the Government, take 
into consideration the economic factors particularly of providing this 
service for our customers, consider the speed of service necessary as 
well as physical security—we add all together and we get what we 
call our requirements. These requirements are phased over a period 
of years, a part of which is included in the budget before you now, 
gentlemen. 
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Sir, that concludes my remarks. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Sampson, you have given us the most realistic 
and down-to-earth statement on activities in this field that I have 
heard. Itisavery good job. 

Mr. Froop. Excellent. I could not have done better myself. 

Colonel Sampson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Further questions ? 

Mr. Mititer. I have only one question. I assume it is off the 
record, too. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srees. Is there anything else, General Corderman ? 

General CorperMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. This has been very interesting 
and will be quite useful and helpful to the committee. 


WepneEspay, Aprin 10, 1957. 
Joint Prosects 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY BUDGET 

JOHN E. CODD, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET 

CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OASD (COMPTROLLER), BUDGET DIVISION 

COL. JACK H. GRIFFITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

BRIG. GEN. CARSON A. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 

COL. MILES R. PALMER, CHIEF, EDUCATION DIVISION 

LT. COL. RALPH A. METZGER, FISCAL OFFICER 

COL. VICTOR C. SEARLE, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 

COL. GEOPGE W. CROKER, CHIEF, RESEARCH GROUP 

MAJ. EDMUND LOWE, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL CORPS 

LYNWOOD P. GENTRY, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL CORPS 

LT. GEN. JOHN A. SAMFORD, DIRECTOR 

LT. GEN. RALPH J. CANINE, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

THOMAS R. OAKLEY, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS, OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

HARRY BOSSERT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILI- 
ZATION 

INNIS D. HARRIS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR FOR 
PLANS AND READINESS, ODM 

MAJ. THOMAS H. SELECMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INTEL- 
LIGENCE 


Mr. Srxzs. Please insert at this point in the record the actual obliga- 
tions as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for fiscal 


years 1956, 1957, and 1958, and the personnel requirements for the 
same years. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMy—2700 Joint Projects 





No. 

2710 National War College---......--- 

2720 Armed Forces Information and Education.._- 
2730 Armed Forces Industrial College_..-......-- 
2740 International activities - -_- 

eh ) Doent TBA GUAltetG oii snot. esi nnn ticks 
2761 Classified project_.-.-....-- te 

TR) .z cs. Gesctbs vo besee i 
, ee do... . 

2764 _....do_. 

| eee Bibs cc cteis wots 


Total program 2700-_--- 


| Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


} 
| $780,072 
6, 845, 794 
952, 857 
1, 579, 041 
3, 101, 957 
3, 184, 178 
_| 56, 452, 668 
| 22, 723, 492 
2, 347 
3, 492, 412 


| 99, 114, 818 





Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include 


estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 
comparable basis at the program level: 


Total as shown above... 
Reimbursements 


Total_... 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Anmy—2700 


Program summary- 


SEC, 1. 


Military personnel (average number 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year-- 
Personal service obligation- 


and maintenance of facilities’ activities. 


Military personnel (average number) - -- 
Civilian personnel. 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- 
Average number of all employees 
Numbcr of employees at end of year 
Personal service obligations- 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


| 
$99, 114, 818 | 
4, 057, 402 | 


103, 172, 220 | 
| 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$833, 000 
7, 710, 000 
1, 007, 000 
6, 334, 000 
3, 293, 000 


77, 775, 000 
19, 708, G00 

8, 000 
| 8, 250, 000 


4, 465, 000 | 


| 129, 383, 000 


Actual as 

| of Dee. 31, | 
1956 

| 

| 

| 

| 


$477, 687 





| 





1, 547 
1, 750, 650 | 
1, 153, 0£7 | 
39, 703, 816 
10, 056, 030 
| 3, 948 
3, 499, 142 


62, 216, 456 | 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 





$1, 073, 000 
7, 947, 000 
1, 311, 000 
5, 333, 000 
2, 538, 000 
4, 519, 000 

90, 289, 000 

28, 082, 

8, 000 

13, 200, 000 


154, 300, 000 


reimbursements; conversely, the annual 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$129, 383, 000 
3, 725, 000 


133, 108, 000 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Actual 
fiscal year 


19456 


10, 
9, 


10, 
$48, 865, § 


17 
$74, 676 


$62 


| 

Actual as 
of Dee. 31, 
1956 


} 


2, 216, 456 


52, 216, 456 | 


Personnel requirements (direct obligations) 


Estime 


7, 467 | 


11, 469 
10 | 

10,779 | 

11, 388 


$54, 394, 000 


SEC. 3. PERSONNEL PAID FROM REIMBURSEMENTS 


"63 


63 
63 


$282, 000 


The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


$154, 300, 000 
3, 800, 000 


158, 100, 000 


JOINT PROJECTS 


ate 


Fiscal year 
1958 


7, 620 

11, 384 

10 
11, 152 

11, 319 

$56, 378, 000 


Nore.—Secs. 1 and 3 excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or assigned to “ Operation 


bd 
66 
66 
$295, 000 
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Mr. Sixes. General Lawton. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program to be presented 
is 2700, “Joint projects.” I introduce at this time Mr. John E. Codd, 
Office, Director of the Army Budget, who has an opening statement, 
and Mr. Clyde W. Elliott, Office of the Secretary of Defense, who has 
the suprevision of these pr ojects for the Defense Department. 

Mr. Srxzes. You are well known to the committee, Mr. Codd. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. C opp. Mr. C hairman, gentlemen, budget program 2700, “Joint 
projects,” provides for support not only of principal tasks or missions 
of the Department of the Army but for support of projects over which 
the Army has little or no control. Briefly, the latter encompasses the 
broad areas of interservice and departmentwide activities for which 
the Army has been assigned the administrative or carrying agency 
responsibility. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 has been dev eloped 
both with the Army staff and by directive of higher authority to incor- 
porate amounts for specific projects as approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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Grouped under this program are such diversified activities as fur- 
therance of national policy with respect to inter-American ey 
joint charter schools, including the National War College, and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces; administrative expenses for 
two joint headquarters, geographically located in Europe and Carib- 
bean areas; Department of the Army pro rata support of intergovern- 
mental agency groups; Armed Forces information and education pro- 
gram; and special classified projects, ; 

In summary, the fiscal year 1956 obligations are $99,114,818; for the 
current fiscal year 1957 the estimated obligations are $129,383,000, for 
the budget year of 1958 the Army is requesting $154,300,000. A com- 
parison of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $30,268,182 between 
1956 and 1957, and an increase of $24,917,000 between 1957 and 1958. 
The reflected increase, $24,917,000, for 1958 is attributable in the main 
to classified projects for which the Army has included specific amounts, 
in accordance with instructions of higher authority. 

The activities included herein are of such a diversified nature as to 
preclude the justification of this program on an overall basis. In 
view of this the Army has witnesses present who are prepared to 
discuss each subproject as reflected on page 1001 of the justification. 

Mr. Sixes. The first witness, please. 


NATIONAL War COLLEGE 


Mr. Copp. The first witness is Col. Jack H. Griffith, executive officer 
of the National War College, who has a statement for the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Griffith, you are going to talk about the National 
War College, I believe, for which there is an increase for the fiseal 
year 1958 from $835,000 which was required in 1957, to $1,073,000 for 
fiscal 1958. May we have your statement ? 

Mr. Froop. Somebody figure the percentage of that increase, will 
you ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Twenty percent. 

Colonel Grirritu. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National War Col- 
lege, located at Fort Lesley J. McNair in southwest Washington, is 
a joint educational institution operating under the direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is solely an educational institution and as 
such it does not engage in investigations, studies, or departmental 
activities which would place it in the status of a staff agency or 
executive agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any governmental 
department. 

The concept of the National War College was born of two separate 
and distinct, but closely related thoughts on the preparation of Gov- 
ernment servants for roles of greater responsibility in national affairs. 
They are, first, a recognized requirement for greater understanding 
between the civilian and the military components of Government. in 
their respective areas of interest and responsibility: and second, a 
recognized requirement for greater understanding between the mili- 
tary services themselves as regards their respective areas of effort— 
their capabilities and limitations. 

The college was established July 1, 1946, and is now in its 11th 
academic year. Since the first class convened in August 1946, and 
without interruption, the college has continued to make its annual 
contribution to the roll of Government servants especially qualified— 
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through previous careful selection and a year’s study at the college— 
to engage in the formulation and the implementation of national 
security policy, particularly in the politicomilitary field. 

Instruction is by an integrated faculty of military and civilian 
experts and by lectures and discussions by outstanding authorities. 

There are normally 132 full-time members of the class allocated by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and selected by the heads of the departments 
and agencies concerned—34 each Army, Navy (including Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps), and Air Force; 18 Foreign Service and depart- 
mental officers of the State Department; 4 Department of Defense; 
3 United States Information Agency ; 3 Central Intelligence Agency: 
and 1 each from the National Sec urity Agency and the Department 
of Commerce. In the academic year, covered by this budget, 1957-58 
it is anticipated the proportions will be approximately the same. The 
current class numbers 133. 

The mission of the National War College is— 

To conduct a course of study of those agencies of Government and those 
wilitary, economic, scientific, political, psychological, and social factors of power 
potential, which are essential parts of national security in order to enhance the 
preparation of selected personnel of the Armed Forces and State Department 
for the exercise of joint and combined high-level policy, command and staff 
functions, and for the planning of national strategy. 

The operational directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staif, from which 
the above quotation was taken, further defines the college’s mission 
to include, among other items, study of ways of avoiding armed con- 
flict, the national interests and objectives of other nations, and the 
nature of national power. The year’s work of the college, both as to 
substance and procedures, is designed for the effective ac -omplishment 
of this stated mission. 

The first administration of the college decided that the most effec- 
tive approach was by means of a systematic study of the nature, 
formulation, and implementation of national security policy. Their 
judgment has stood the tests of time and experience, and this remains 
our basic approach. Our year’s work is still best described as an 
analysis of national security policy—what it is, how it is made, and 
how it is put into effect. 

A second and vitally important part of our heritage is the insistence 
upon intellectual freedom in the work of the college. We have no 
“approved” or “school” solutions. Each class and each member of 
every class has the opportunity and the obligation to think the prob- 
lem through independently. The stimulation of intellectual curiosity, 
independent thought, and responsible judgments are among the prime 
tasks of the college. We are not a “teaching institution” in the usual 
sense of that phrase, but we are an educational institution in the 
proper meaning of that label. Ours is a process of learning from and 
with each other, a process which is the ideal toward which all ad- 
vanced graduate teaching strives. : 

The college provides 10 months of training in 10 courses ranging 
in length from 1 to 6 weeks each. Their specific characteristics and 
their relationship to each ‘rare analogous to the customary format 
of a staff solution. Course 1, The World Today may be thought of 
as “statement of the poten 2 Courses 2 through 8 are Facts Bearing 
on the Problem. Courses 9 and 10, form the Conclusions. 
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Each course has its individual syllabus which is normally divided 
into daily topics. The syllabus describes the particular section of 
the year’s work and gives information, instruction, and suggestions. 

The administration and faculty of the National War College con- 
tinuously engage in examination and evaluation of its courses and 
methods. Every effort is made to keep abreast of national needs and 
developments, and of the changing international scene. Equal 
attention is also given to continuous efforts to improve methods and 
“machinery.” To this end, close touch is kept not only with the serv- 
ice war colleges but with civilian universities and with the general 
field of adult education. 

This budget totals $1,073,000. Of this requirement $495,000 has 
been included to support the “Operation and maintenance of facili- 
ties of Fort Lesley J. McNair.” In prior years this requirement has 
appeared in budgets submitted by agencies other than the National 
War College. The budget requirements for the operation of the 
college totals $578,000 which includes $63,050 over and above fiscal 
year 1957 requirements. Major areas in which these increases are 
required are outlined below. 

Personal services—Additional $17,750 has been requested to cover 
periodic step increases which cannot be absorbed, employment of 
1 additional reference librarian, and to provide funds for 1 day’s 
pay in excess of 52 weeks. 

Travel.—An increase of $12,000 has been requested to cover per 
diem for 4 additional trips to Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions for orientation and indoctrination to include demonstrations 
relative to the latest capabilities and limitations affecting the combat 
effectiveness of each service; and a 2-day trip to the United Nations. 

Supply.—F unds in the amount of $6,600 are requested for the re- 
placement of 1 photostat machine and 1 mimeograph machine which 
are beyond economical repair. 

Contributions.—An increase of $26,000 over fiscal year 1957 program 
has been requested for contributions to civil service retirement fund 
in accordance with Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 
1956, whereby each agency will pay into the retirement fund an amount 
equal to 614 percent deduction withheld from employees’ basic com- 
pensation. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Griffith, this is a very comprehensive statement. 
I believe the committee is well informed about the War College and 
its importance. I do not think many questions will be necessary. 
Are there questions ¢ 

SIZE OF STUDENT BODY 


Mr. Froop. What is magical about the number 133 ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. It is based on the capacity of our auditorium 
and the facilities of the college. 

Mr. Froop. Is this a study of geopolitics or are you coneerned 
chiefly with the United States of America? 

Colonel Grirrirn. We are chiefly concerned with national sec” rity 
of the United States of America, and that encompasses geopolitics 
as well as international affairs. 
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POSSIBILITY OF LIAISON WITH SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED STUDIES AT 
PRINCETON 


Mr. Fioop. What liaison do you have in any way with the School 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton or their people ¢ 

Colonel Grirrirn. We have presently a member of our faculty who 
formerly was an instructor at Princeton University and through 
him 3 
Mr. Froop. Not the university. I mean the School for Advanced 
Studies. 

Colonel Grurriru. We have no direct contact with them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think you ought to open lines of communica- 
tion with those people ? 

Colonel Grirrira. I am pretty sure that has been considered by our 
academic department, but I do not know to what extent. 





FACULTY 


Mr. Fioop. How often do you change your faculty / 

Colonel Grirrirn. The civilian fac ulty is changed on an average 
of about every year and a half. We are author ized to employ a civ il- 
ian faculty member on a 1-year basis with authority to ask for an 
extension of 1 year. 

TOUR OF DUTY 


Mr. Froop. What is the tour of duty for your military / 
Colonel Grirriru. For the military it is 3 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good or bad ? 

Colonel Grirriru. That is good as we consider it. 


BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Fioop. Whiy are they saddling the operation and maintenance 
of McNair in your budget? Who thought that up‘ 

Mr. Copp. That is in line with the polie: y of tying in the operation 
and maintenance of facilities with the mission of the activity, Mr. 
Flood, and this is the first time, in fiscal 1958, that we have attempted 
this. 

Mr. Stes. This is part of the new budget concept / 

General Lawvon. Part of trying to associate the costs of operation 
and maintenance of the facility with its mission. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all I have. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel Griffith. 


Armep Forces INFORMATION AND Epucation Program 


Mr. Copp. The next project is the Armed Forces information and 
education program. Brig. Gen. Carson A. Roberts, Director of 
Armed Forces Information and Education, has a prepared statement 
for the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. General Roberts, have you had reasonable success in 
indoctrinating the Army with Marine C orps principles ? 

General Ronerrs. I would say, Mr. Chairman, from my standpoint, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We are glad to have a Marine on board. 
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General Roserts. I am glad to be aboard, I assure you. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Roserts. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege to pre- 
sent to you the need for those phases of the Armed Forces informa- 
tion-and-education program for which my Office is responsible. 

The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education was’estab- 
lished to coordinate the efforts of the military departments in the fields 
of information and education and to provide common materials and 
services for use in these programs. 


PURPOSES OF PROGRAM 


The main purposes of the information phase of the program are 
to develop on the part of each service individual a greater apprecia- 
tion for and understanding of our form of government, the missions 
of our Armed Forces and their relationships to each other, and a 
thorough understanding of his role in the Military Est: ablishment. 
To achieve these purposes, we use all possible information media— 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, posters, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. 

The education phase of our program is designed to provide all 
members of the Armed Forces, no matter where they may be stationed, 
with the opportunity to study during their off-duty time those subjects 
normally offered by civilian educational institutions. This oppor- 
tunity has been made available because we feel that it is important to 
the Nation as a whole for an individual to continue his formal educa- 
tion while in the service. Equally important, our experience has 
shown, participation in this program makes the individual more 
valuable to his particular service. 

The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education has three 
field activities to assist in carrying out its mission—the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. (more commonly known 
as USAFI);: the Armed Forces Radio and Television Service in Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and the Armed Forces Press, Radio, and Television 
Service in New York. 

ECONOMY MEASURES 


L shall explain in detail the increases specific to each activity, but 
first I should like to mention at this time the economy measures we 
have taken to keep our requirements to a minimum. 

Through management studies, many changes are taking place. We 
are proud of these changes which represent a reduction by attrition 
of 41 joint service authorized military spaces and 59 civilian spaces. 

Savings are being realized in the furnishing of recorded radio pro- 
grams to our 157 Armed Forces radio outlets overseas. These pro- 
grams are recorded on 16-inch vinylite disks. The new method takes 
radio shows off the air on magnetic tape. This simplifies the editing 
of the show and, combined with mie rogroove conversion, increases the 
amount of material that can be placed on a single record. These 
changes will eventually reduce the number of records produced, save 
pac king and shipping materials, and cut transportation costs. 
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In conformance with Department of Defense policy on a single 
management system, procurement and warehousing of radio and 
television equipment has been transferred to the etiehinkion of the 
Army Signal Corps. 

We have eliminated 72 courses from the United States Armed 
Forces Institute cabiiaiinnn which were not making significant contri- 
butions to the educational needs of service personnel. A portion 
of the savings realized here will be devoted to improving the quality 
of those courses in greatest demand. 

Finally, the Navy Department has concurred in removing USAFI 
course materials now stored in 27 district publication and printing 
offices, and placing limited supplies at Norfolk, Va., and Oakland, 
Calif. These supply points will furnish USAFI course materials to 
the Navy ships and shore installations worldwide. 

The economies I have just mentioned contribute to reducing our 
overall increase in fund requirements, but there are certain increases 
which I feel are justifiable and must be met if we are to maintain a 
high level of performance in carrying out our assigned mission. 

My office will require $7,800,000 to carry out its mission during 
fiscal year 1958. This amount represents an increase of $147,000 over 
our estimate for fiscal year 1957, and an increase of $1,005,577 over 
actual obligations in fiscal year 1956. 


EXPANSION OF TELEVISION ACTIVITY 


Expansion of our television endeavor accounts for the greatest 
single increase in fiscal year 1958 over actual obligations in fiscal 
year 1956. Our television requirement was included for the first 
time in fiscal year 1957 budget. 

We now have 19 television stations in operation at bases overseas. 
At present, 6 complete stations and 4 booster stations are in the pro- 
curement or installation stage. These are— 


Fort Whittier, Alaska Spangdahlem Air Force Base, Germany 
Korea—1 station, 4 boosters Landstuhl Air Force Base, Germany 
Ramey Air Force Base, P. R. Fort Churchill, Canada 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate are for television 
stations scheduled for installation at: 


Subic Bay, Philippine Islands Chaumont, France 
Sidi Slimane, Morocco Laon, France 
Nouaseur, Morocco Etain, France 
Chateauroux, France Toul Rosiere, France 
Evreux, France Formosa 


Television has proven to be a most effective medium for dissemi- 
nating news, information, and education. The introduction of tele- 
vision in isolated bases has assisted in reducing a. w. o. |. rates, in- 
creasing reenlistments, and enabling the commander to make frequent 
personal contacts with his troops and their dependents, 

The price of installing new stations, programing, supply, and 
maintenance expenses all contribute to increased costs. 


NONSTANDARD RADIO SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The increase of $109,910 for nonstandard radio supplies and re 
ment is to bring this item back in line with expenditures in fiscs al yea 
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1954 and 1955. The amount of $343,000 in the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate is a normal annual requirement to maintain an investment of 
$3.5 million in radio equipment. 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


A new requirement is inc luded for fiscal year 1958 to cover the 
Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund. The 
total estimate for this purpose that is chargeable to the Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education budgetary program is $115,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


The United States Armed Forces Institute requires $3.279,100 for 
fiscal year 1958, an increase of $277,948 over actual obligs ations for 
fiscal year 1956, and $222,100 over estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1957. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF TESTING MATERIALS 


An increase of $67,500 is required for construction and development 
of testing materials. This work must be done if we are to continue 
to expect civilian educational institutions to grant credit for study 
done and tests taken through the United States Armed F orces Insti- 
tute. Most of the work will be done under contract with civilian edu- 
cational institutions. It will involve limited standardization of end- 
of-course tests, development of 2 new forms of the college level gen- 
eral educational development test, and revision of 5 of our most-used 
subject examinations. 


PURCHASE OF FILM PRINTS 


An increase of $43,345 is required for purchase of film prints of 
USAFI courses developed by the kinescope process. ‘The kinescope 
technique enables us to bring outstanding instructors to our students 
on film at a very low cost. “Mutiple prints can be obtained from the 
negative for approximately $24 for each one-half hour of instruction. 
These ‘films will be used in isolated areas where no instructor is avail- 
able, as an aid to the minimally qualified instructor, and over our 
television stations. 

LESSON GRADING SERVICE 


The cost of lesson grading service will be greater in fiscal year 1958. 
In fiscal year 1956, the cost of grading US: ae : correspondence lessons 
was $0.84 per lesson. The cost in fiscal year 1958 will be $0.90 per 
lesson. The cost of lessons graded by octane and universities that 
offer courses under contract with USAFI will increase from an aver- 
age of $1.03 to an average of $1.05 a lesson in fiscal year 1958. There- 
fore, the total increase required for the grading of an estimated 371,- 
000 USAFI correspondence lessons and 65,000 lessons graded by col- 
leges and universities will be approximately $37,155. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Funds required for the purchase of educational supplies and ma- 
terials in fiscal year 1958 show an increase of $21,901 over fiscal year 
1956. The cost ‘of educational materials has increased approximately 
20 percent since 1956. However, reduction in the number of courses 
since 1956 will result in a saving of approximately $72,000 « ‘ompared 
to estimated expenditures for educational materials in fiscal year 1957, 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


The purchase of manuscripts by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute will require an increase of $18,113 over fiscal year 1956. 
Since fiscal year 1956, USAFI has reduced its purchase of study 
guides, course outlines, and tests as end products. These components, 
whenever possible, are now purchased in manuscript form and printed 
by the Government Printing Office. This method, although increasing 
the amount of funds required for manuscripts, has resulted in an 
overall saving in the purchase of these materials and a greater 
degree of flexibility in modifications that may be required. 


PRINTING PROGRAM 


The printing program is increased by $52,000 over fiscal year 1956. 
Legislation on survivors’ benefits, life 1 insurance, voting, and the code 
of conduct required the publication of additional pamphlets. Fiscal 
year 1958 will require additional emphasis on the publication of 
career pamphlets and citizenship publications, in addition to the 
regularly scheduled program. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The increase of $18,081 in motion pictures is for the increased 
demand for prints by the services. We are justly proud of our motion- 
pictute program: Many commendations have been received for such 
outstanding productions as The Man on the Hill; In pet of Lib- 
erty; the Mission of the United States Army, with Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor; the Mission of the United States Navy, with Adm. Arleigh 
Burke; and the Mission of the United States Marine Corps, with 
Gen. Randolph McC. Pate. 

Additional details concerning our program are covered in the 
detailed budget statement before you. In closing, I would like to 
emphasize that I am firmly convinced that our information and edu- 

‘ation program makes an extremely important contribution toward 
producing a more effective serviceman and a more effective citizen. 
I shall be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
which you may have cover ing our program and the budget that has 
been submitted to you. 
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Distribution by sey 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fistal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
27%.1. Armed Forces Information and Education.............| $6, 794, 423 $7, 653, 000 $7, 800, 000 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education -------| 2, 255, 442 3, 136, 000 3, 033, 000 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison............---..-.- 3, 001, 152 3, 057, 000 3, 279, 100 
Armed Forces Radio and Television Service, Los Angeles. 1, 339, 053 | 1, 271, 000 1, 292, 000 
Armed Forces Press, Radio, and Television Serv ice, New | 


Pf) ee ee $passeneanahsecen ied Cheneieie hs 198, 776 189, 000 195, 900 


COVERAGE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. General, this is a very important work. Tell us some- 
thing about the number of people that are being reached. 

General Roserts. We feel that in the publication branch in particu- 
lar we are getting practically the entire services of the personnel. 
That is, in information booklets of the type that you have here and 
other pamphlets that you have here. Those are very widely distrib- 
uted throughout the services. That is one of our major missions, 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have tables to submit to the committee showing 
the number of people participating in all of our major activities? 

General Roserts. I am sure we can furnish that information for 
the amount of materials that we furnish to each service. We furnish 
the materials to the individual service. It is distributed to them and 
we provide the requirements. It will vary on different types of 
materials made and produced for them. 

(The requested material follows :) 


INFORMATION 


Practically all military personnel worldwide and most of their dependents in 
overseas areas are reached by one or more information media on a regular 
and continuing basis. The actual numbers reached by each media are not 
known. Worldwide distribution of publications, posters, press service, motion- 
picture films, supplemented by radio and television in overseas areas gives good 
coverage where all these are available and used. In isolated areas and foreign 
countries where neither radio nor television has been established, the coverage 
is considered adequate. Although our programing over radio and television is 
provided specifically for our personnel there are many other listeners. 


EDUCATION 


The United States Armed Forces Institute, located in Madison, Wis., pro- 
vides educational materials and services for service men and women all over the 
world. This organization offers over 206 correspondence courses commonly 
given at the elementary and secondary levels and during the first 2 years of 
eollege. Since its establishment in 1943, USAFI has enrolled over 3,700,000 
students. 

Presently, USAFI has an enrollment of 220,000 in correspondence study, and 
over 200,000 service personnel are enrolled in group study classes which use 
USAFI materials. 

In addition to USAFI course offerings, 44 participating colleges and universities 
under contract with USAFI offer over 6,000 additional courses at both the 
high-school and college levels. Currently, over 10,000 personnel are enrolled in 
this program. 

A most important educational service of USAF I is its testing program. The 
general educational development tests have played an important role in the 
lives of many service men and women. Two types of batteries of GED tests 
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are available through USAFI. One battery is designed to determine if the 
individual has the equivalent of a high-school education, and the other battery 
is designed to determine if the individual has the equivalent of the education 
he would have attained by graduating from high school and attending college 
for 1 year. USAFI furnishes and scores approximately 220,000 GED test batteries 
annually. 

DISSEMINATION OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Srxes. Give us some information about the manner in which this 
material is made available to the individual. 

General Roserts. That is handled possibly somewhat differently in 
each service. Once we turn it over to the various services, the Army 
or the Navy or the Marine Corps or the Air Force, it is given to them 
in bulk. It is sent by the various services to their major commands 
and smaller commands, so that the material reaches and gets the 
greatest coverage that they can possibly give it. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to submit any material that you 
can assemble on this particular topic. 

General Roperts. Yes. 

(The requested material follows :) 


These information materials and services are made availale to the individual 
members of the Armed Forces through the operating channels of the services to 
meet the needs of two or more of the services as follows: 

(a) Publications —Pamphlets, posters, maps, special publications, and fact 
sheets are provided. During fiscal year 1957, 11,830,705 publications on 40 topics 
and 9,132,550 posters on 10 different subjects were used. Distribution ranges 
according to intended usage from 1 per individual as in the case of DOD Pam- 
phiet 6-3: Protecting Your Family, to 1 per 50 men on other publications to be 
used as reading and instructional references. Publications are considered the 
most economical medium for maximum coverage for instructional and reference 
purposes and an effective medium for other uses. 

(b) Press service.—Press service is provided from the New York office to over 
1,500 service and civilian enterprise newspapers worldwide. They furnish a 
weekly clipsheet, mat, and precut stencil service covering news, feature events, 
sports, cartoons, announcements, etc., of interest to service personnel and in 
suitable form for use in unit papers. These unit newspapers with their extensive 
coverage on information of local interest and application, supplemented by the 
theater-type European and Pacific editions of the Stars and Stripes, are most 
effective. 

(c) Shortwave radio broadcasts.—Utilizing Voice of America as transmitters 
on a loan basis, shortwave broadcasts are made for 41%4 hours daily from New 
York and 13% hours daily from San Francisco, providing news, special programs, 
sports, music, information and education, and spot announcements to ships at 
sea and isolated bases in the Atlantic, European, and African and the Pacific and 
Far Hast areas (AFRS article from the New York Times). 

(d) Radio program materials.—Radio programing material is provided from 
the Los Angeles office to 157 outlets overseas in a weekly package of approxi- 
mately 65 hours of decommercialized pressed recordings taken from the com- 
mercial networks in the United States and about 4% hours of recorded music. 
Special information and education programs and spot announcements are in- 
cluded in each package as an integral part of programs to facilitate maximum 
use. Radio is a most effective medium. There are three networks in overseas 
areas: The Far East network in Japan, Korea, etc., the American Forces network 
in Germany, and the Caribbean Forces network in the Caribbean area where a 
large percent of personnel are served. 

(e) Television program materials.—Television programing material is provided 
from the New York office to 19 outlets overseas in a weekly package of about 
50 hours of kinescoped or filmed recordings. This package contains a balanced 
information, education, and entertainment program. Motion-picture films on 
information and education topics are distributed to all television outlets for use 
on these programs. Television is probably the most effective medium but is 
limited by the amount of coverage. 

(f) Motion-picture films.—Motion-picture films are produced or procured by 
this Office to meet the needs of two or more of the services. Approximately 
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40 film titles with a total of over 16,000 prints wil be distributed worldwide 
this year. A monthly Screen Magazine film covering events and developments of 
interest to the servicemen and a monthly sportsreel film are shown on the regular 
entertainment circuits of the services. These films contain information and edu- 
eation spot announcements which are assured of wide viewing through these 
circuits. Special films on information and education subjects of interest, such 
as The Man on the Hill, reach a print requirement of over 600. This particular 
film was required showing for all military personnel in the Army and Air Force 
and was much used by others. The average number of prints required on a film 
title is 450. All these films are provided through the film libraries of each of the 
services where they will be available for use until worn out or declared obsolete. 


{From the New York Times, February 5, 1956] 


Two VoIcES—CONTRASTS NOTED BETWEEN OVERSEAS BROADCASTS BY 
GOVERNMENT UNITS 


By Jack Gould 


Who speaks on the radio for the United States. The Voice of America? 
Or the Voice of Information and Education? 

Both do. Little noticed, or perhaps even known, by the average Congressman 
or specialist in foreign affairs is the fact that this country regularly speaks to 
many parts of the world by two complementary yet distinctively different 
“voices.” For the student of propaganda it constitutes a rather intriguing 
situation. 

The Voice of America, of course, is the agency of the State Department that 
regularly conveys the Government’s official point of view. The Voice of Infor- 
mation and Education is the agency of the United States Armed Forces, which 
scrupulously avoids any suggestion of propagandizing. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service, which operates the Voice of Information 
and Education, has only one goal in mind: to let servicemen abroad, including 
Europe, Africa, and the Pacific areas, know in detail what is going on at home 
and abroad and to provide entertainment. Naturally, it broadcasts only in the 
English language. 

The Voice of America, in contrast, has an infinitely more complex and difficult 
mission: to apprise the peoples of many lands of our way of life, to let them 
know what we stand for, and try to persuade them to share our viewpoint and, 
in particular, to penetrate the Iron Curtain. It broadcasts in many languages. 


CHOICE 


Both “voices” often use the same transmitters, which, incidentally, can be 
heard hereabouts in the 9-, 11-, and 15-megacycle bands on shortwave radios 
equipped with adequate aerials. 

In short, listeners in many corners of the free world and probably even in 
the satellite countries have a fascinating choice. They can tune in either of 
two services: Americans speaking to Americans or Americans trying to make 
a point with foreigners. 

The difference can be most illuminating at times. Take the case of the 
now-famous “brink of war” article involving Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. The Voice of America, obviously under high policy instructions, side- 
stepped the controversy; in its weekend review of foreign affairs it was not 
even mentioned. Selected excerpts from the news conferences at which the 
President and the Secretary touched on the article were included in the 
review ; but a listener, hearing only the VOA program, would not have known 
that there was a mild to-do in the United States. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service, which would be a dead duck overnight 
if it withheld from servicemen a national controversy about which their families 
might write letters, treated the story as straightforward hard news. 

Listening to the two voices over a sustained period, as this corner has done 
in recent weeks, suggests that this is not an isolated instance. The VOA, being 
a propaganda agency, tends to put the best possible face on American life 
because it is doing a “selling” job. As a result of this policy, over the air it 
sounds rather heavyhanded, even a little smug, when it is spreading the Ameri- 
can word. In pure entertainment, it is more relaxed though still a shade self- 
conscious about its assignment. 
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SUPERIOR 


The Armed Forces’ Voice of Information and Education is far more character- 
istieally American ; it’s just itself. Its news bureau operation can compare with 
those of the national networks. The news summaries reflect a professiviial 
journalistic alertness, impartiality, and care and are derived from the combined 
services of the Associated Press, United Press, and International News Service. 
But, above all, they are read quietly and unemotionally. 

The Armed Forces radio also relays the panel discussions familiar to home 
audiences on both radio and TV, with all their controversy and insight into our 
‘domestic problems. In entertainment, the Armed Forces carries a great deal 
of excellent popular music as well as the top shows, including “The $64,000 
Question.” 

It never has been any secret that the Armed Forces radio has enjoyed an 
audience extending beyond servicemen stationed abroad. Since radio waves 
cannot be fenced in, its signals, either from shortwave stations at heme or 
regular stations at overseas bases, have reached many peoples of other coun- 
tries. In England during the war and now on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, the “eavesdropping” audience has been substantial. 


BATTLE 


Indeed, the great popularity of American music abroad may in part be 
deemed a triumph of the Armed Forces radio, which has been broadcasting it 
to GI’s for more than a decade. One of the morals, perhaps, is that good propa- 
ganda may consist of doing the things we enjoy most and hence can do best rather 
than trying to do less well those things we think others should like. 

So long as Russia uses radio to sow discord the world around, manifestly 
the Voice of America must be continued and sustained. In the battle of ideolo- 
gies there can be no default. To probe for the weak spots in the Iron Curtain 
is the kingsized job of the VOA. 

But it would seem time that the Armed Forces radio also received recognition 
and encouragement long overdue. In the ceaseless babble on the international 
airwaves, it is reassuring to hear one calm voice that speaks naturally no matter 
who is listening. A layman cannot help but wonder if, in the long run, this 
isn’t perhaps also the best propaganda. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Apparently you have had some effective replanning. 
You say that you have achieved a reduction of 41 joint service au- 
thorized military spaces and 59 civilian spaces. Were you able to 
accomplish that without any reductions in the service that you ren- 
der? 

General Rogerts. We feel that we have been able to do that. The 
complete reduction is not complete, but it will be by the end of this 
fiscal year. Some of it is being accomplished by attrition. We feel 
that we will be able to continue our mission with that reduction. *We 
have felt no particular harm from it so far. 

Mr. Sixes. It will be helpful if you will give us some information 
for the record showing how you achieve these reductions. 

General Roserts. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 

The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education achieved its reduction 
in personnel through organization changes and management surveys. 

It was found practicable to consolidate some military and civilian positions 
for the sake of continuity, thereby permitting us to select qualified and experi- 
enced civilians to fill the positions. 

By transferring the function of procurement, storage, and issue of Armed 
Forces radio supplies and equipment from our Los Angeles activity to the Sig- 
nal Corps under the single-management concept, and by internal reorganization 


of shortwave announcing and production at that activity, we were able to 
release 8 officers, 20 enlisted men, and 14 civilians. I must point out at this 
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time, however, that the Signal Corps was not able to absorb this entire supplies 
and equipment function with their present strength. They did require certain 
additional spaces to compensate for this increase in their workload. 

At the United States Armed Forces Institute in Madison, Wis., by cutting 
back in textbook stock and eliminating obsolete materials, we were able to 
release 10,000 square feet of contracted warehouse space. Utilization of office 
machines and internal reorganization permitted a reduction of 22 civilians in 


that organization. 

In the New York office of the Armed Forces Press, Radio, and Television 
Service, we were able to cut 1 military and 2 civilians by placing under con- 
tract the handling, processing, and shipping of kinescope recordings to our tele- 
vision stations overseas. 

My Office here in Washington has been cut back by 11 civilians and 12 mili- 
tary (1) by the elimination of the Research Division (requirements necessitat- 
ing research or public opinion surveys are now accomplished under contract) ; 
(2) by releasing military journalists assigned to produce pamphlets and periodi- 
eals pertaining to the services (such requirements are now placed with free- 
lance writers under contract) ; and (3) further cutbacks were accomplished by 
consolidation of some positions, and by elimination of military spaces, such as 
assistant branch and assistant division chiefs. 

As a result of these accomplishments, we are able to produce a better end 
product to the satisfaction of the Armed Forces whom we serve. 


CURRICULUM OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Mr. Stxes. You say that you have eliminated 72 courses from the 
United States Armed Forces curriculum which were not making sig- 
nificant contributions. Of course, they should have been eliminated 
if they were not useful. How many are left? 

General Rorerts. We have 206 courses left in the curriculum. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you determine which ones to eliminate ? 

General Roperts. The courses eliminated are selected by the service 
committee that we have and also by the Armed Forces Education 
Program Committee. 

Mr. Stxes. What criteria do they use in the elimination of courses? 

General Rosnerts. It is based mainly, Mr. Chairman, on how much 
the course is actually used by the services. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there still courses that can be eliminated ? 

General Rozserts. We feel there are still courses that can be elimi- 
nated. They are under study at the present time in the remaining 
206 courses that we have. We are not trying to duplicate any type 
course that is offered in any other manner, particularly in the training 


field and keep this basically as a civilian education program. 


REMOVAL OF USAFI COURSE MATERIALS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the significance of the removal of the USAFI 
course materials stored in the 27 district publication and printing 
offices? Does that mean that is material that has been eliminated 
from the system or merely shifted ? 

General Roperts. No, sir; that is material that has merely heen 
shifted. In the Navy with the previous arrangement with these 27 
areas, there were various area storage installations where they were 
issued from those particular storage places. We felt that was put- 
ting material in excess possibly within the Navy and it was not a 
particularly efficient manner of handling it. 

We got them to agree to put it into two major distribution points. 
We think we will have much better control of our materials and do 
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a much better job with the distribution from those two supply points, 
That is for the Navy only, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. 7 Flood? 

Mr. Froop. I see where you cut 41 military and 59 civilian.spaces; 
is that it? 

General Roperts. Yes, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF COURSES FROM USAFI CURRICULUM 


You eliminated 72 courses from your United States Armed Forces 
curriculum. Why? What were some of them? 

General Roserts. The courses were low usage courses in the service. 
We feel if the actual course is not used by approximately four to five 
hundred people throughout all the services, that we cannot even afford 
to keep that course in existence. 

Mr. Froop. These are all elective courses? 

General Roperts. Yes, sir; some of the courses that have been elim- 
inated, for example, were Advanced High School Composition, Build- 
ing Good Sentences, Physical Science, and so on. There were two 
bookkeeping courses eliminated, too. There was 1 salesmanship 
course and 1 on retailing principles and practices. Then we also 
had eliminated Fundamentals of Adv ertising. We eliminated courses 
of that type. Also Harmony, Soils, Poultry Farming, Farming 
Machines and Mechanics. 

Mr. Fioop. Why have you eliminated them? 

General Rorerts. Particularly due to the low usage by the services 
of those courses. That means maintaining that much more supply, 
both books and study courses and things that constitute the course 
and not having the material used. 

Mr. Fioop. Although the troops had information that these courses 
were available? 

General Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. They just did not take them ? 

General Roserts. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE COST OF TELEVISION INSTALLATION 


Mr. Froop. On page 4 you list the new installations for TV. How 
much does it cost to set up the average station from scratch to your 
first picture? 

General Roperts. Approximately $50,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they vary much from point to point? 

General Rozerts. Not particularly. They have varied in cost as 
I understand it from my staff people in the past 2 years. The cost is 
not getting any less, in other words. 

Mr. Froop. $50 ,000, is that good or bad? 

General Roserts. I think that is comparable, a little better than a 
civilian station company setup, sir. 


REVIEW OF TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of page 4 and at the top of page 5, you 
do a litle bragging there about television. You say that it has reduced 
the AWOL rates, increased reenlistments and enabled the commander 
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to make frequent contact with his troops. What makes you think 
it is that high? 

General Roserts. We have had numerous letters from various com- 
mands that justify these statements. They feel that since they have 
had television on some of the isolated posts, it has helped their morale 
yxroblem, A. W. O. L. problems, and it gives the commander a chance 
to get to his people and the dependents. 

F or example, in Goose Bay during a recent heavy snowstorm, they 
had there, their intercommunication on their post went out and they 
got to the people through the television station. 

Mr. Fioop. How many hours a day do these TV shows run? 

General Roserrs. It is very different. It depends pretty much 
on the amount of programing available to them. Normally, they will 
be on the air 8 to 10 hours. 

Mr. FLoop., Why would there be any question about the availability 
of programs? 

General Roserts. It is a matter of actual program material they 
have and program material they can schedule themselves for their 
own live shows as to how many hours they can actually operate. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature of the program from beginning to 
end? Can you give us one sample for the record? Supply for the 
record one average program for the full day. 

General Roperts. One average program would probably include, in 
a week’s time, for example, 50 hours of entertainment, 8 hours of edu- 
cation, and about 2 hours of information and education materials. 

Mr. Froop. What is the qu: ility of the entertainment ? 

General Rozerts. The quality of the entertainment is, I think, com- 
parable to some civilian stations. We do not think we get possibly as 
good a program as we get here in the States but it is good. 

Mr. Frioop. You do not run movies and run them out in the theater 
down the street? Not yet? 

General Rozerrs. No, sir; we are not doing that at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. They are live shows, these things? 

General Roserts. The live shows are done completely on the in- 
genuity of the station complement and the commander of the base. 
We try to get as much live activity in the program as we can. 

Mr. Fioop. How much does this cover or is intended to cover de- 
pendents and other personnel, civilian personnel ? 

General Roserts. What ? 

Mr. Fioop. One installation. 

General Roserts. It was not set up for dependents. As far as serv- 
ice dependents are concerned, there is some civilian overflow. You 

cannot stop a television program at a definite line unless it is a closed- 
circuit program. We have some parts of the program that are actually 
scheduled for dependents, some children’s things, and we keep a little 
peace and harmony in the home. 

Mr. Froop. Where are these sets displayed? What is the source of 
the media here? 

General Roserts. The actual sets, Mr. Flood, that are on any one 
base would be in the dayrooms, recreation rooms, and possibly their 
clubs. ‘The other sets that are in the dependents’ areas would have to 
be purchased, of course, by the individual and would be his own 
property. 
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Mr. Foon. Are these only in areas where there is no civilian com- 
mercial TV ¢ 

General Roserts. We have no stations where there is a civilian com- 
mercial TV station that is broadcasting English programs. When we 
get into that situation, if we do, there is a directive in our policy that 
states our station will have to close. We cannot be in competition with 
civilian TV stations. 

TESTING MATERIALS 


Mr. Frioop. On the bottom of page 5, the last paragraph, you talk 
about testing materials. What do you mean by testing materials? 

General Ropers. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Colonel Palmer to speak of this. He is the head of my Education 
Division. I consider him an expert in this particular field. 

Mr. Fioop. You want $67,500-plus for testing materials. What is 
your base request for testing materials? 

Colonel Paumer. We have several types of tests, Mr. Flood, at 
United States Air Force Institute. We have our end-of-course tests 
which are for the two-hundred-odd courses mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these examinations of some sort? 

Colonel Patmer. Yes, they are final examinations upon which credit 
is based and which the civilian schools grant credit eventually to the 
man in the service for having passed these tests. 


ACCREDITATION 


Mr. Fioop. What sort of relationship do you have with accredited 
institutions? What kind of a deal have you worked out? What 
category of institution ? 

Colonel Paumer. Sir, on the accreditation, we work through the 
American Council on Education. That is, their commission on ac- 
creditation. All of our course materials are turned over to the Ameri- 
-an Council on Education. They turn them over to a panel of educators 
from a representative group of institutions. They recommend credit, 
let us say, for example, 1 course might be the equivalent of 2 semester 
hours. If they feel that that is what it is they recommend it. Nor- 
mally, our courses are substantially the same as courses in colleges 
and universities and high schools, using the same texts in most cases. 
They recommend, in that case, the same credit. As far as acceptance 
is concerned, I would say that it is about 95 percent plus on the part 
of educational institutions; the recommendations that the American 
Council makes. 

Mr. Fioop. What sort of reputation do you have with the school 
people ? 

Colonel Patmer. We have a very excellent reputation, I would 
state, for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been at this? 

Colonel Parmer. The United States Armed Forces Institute has 
been established since 1943, early 1943, and has in the neighborhood 
of around 4 million alumni at the present time. 
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Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of page 6, what is manuscript in this 
sense ¢ 

Colonel Patmer. This manuscript is the a guide. It is actuall 
the basic document and it is what you have before you finish wit 
the study guide. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a series of brochures 
and pamphlets of different types and kinds printed with illustrations 
and pictures, charts, and graphs. 

That is all, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


TELEVISION STATION INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your target for television stations in your over- 
all program, General Roberts ? 

General Roserrs. When the target was set originally it was set for 
about 50 stations. We are now in this program up to 39. It is a 
little difficult to say exactly how far we can go in a program. For one 
reason, it is difficult to say because the force levels in the various areas 
change on occasion and you never know what the individual services 
are going to ask us to a We feel that about 50 is »bout as far 
as we are going to be able to go. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any objection from commercial television 
people because of your program ? 

General Roserts. None to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many hours a day do these stations operate? 

General Roserrs. Normally they operate roughly from 3 in the 
afternoon to 10:30 or 11 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Forp. Is your cost per station increased ? 

General Roserts. The costs to the stations have increased. I have 
a complete list here. They range from $41,000 up to $80,000. 

Mr. Forp. About what is the average ? 

General Roserts. The average has been under $50,000. 

Mr. Forp. With the program included in this budget, you go up 
to 39% 

General Rosrrts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you convinced that they are worth while, desirable? 

General Roserts. I am definitely convinced they are. I feel it ismy 
responsibility in our area to monitor the requirement and the requests 
for stations to make very certain in our own minds that they are going 
in the proper places and that they do the most good and that they are 
going in the remote areas, you might say, in pl: aces where they are 
really needed. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a list for the record of the places where 
these stations are or will be based on the budget for fiscal year 1958? 

General Roberts. Yes, sir. In fact, I believe it is in the record on 
page 4. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

That is not 39? 

General Roserts. That is in the other item. 

Mr. Forp. I would like you to provide that list. 

General Roserts. We will have that for you. 
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Mr. Forp. And the date that they were completed or will be com- 
pleted ; you can supply that for the record later. 

General Roperts. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The following Armed Forces television stations are currently in operation or 


will be purchased prior to June 30, 1958: 
Date on the air 


Teepe, CN i a re ae mille Oct. 17, 1954 
OR gy ey RS Ee ee a i Dec. 22, 1954 
3. Iceland Air Defense Force, Keflavik, Iceland_______ trea Mar. 17, 1955 
Sere are ees re on in ee rn ols oa May 17, 1955 
5. Dhahran Airbase, Saudi Arabia_..........__..__________ June 15, 1955 
6. Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda_.___.__-__-__-._-__-__. July 4, 1955 
7. Ae ie were. base. Pailinnines. ... <a ee Nov. 24, 1955 
8. U. S. Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba_____-_____-_-_-~ Nov. 24, 1955 
9. Kagnew Station, Asmara, Eritrea__.______ Se ee ee Dec. 1, 1955 
10. Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa_...._...._.________-__- Dee. 24, 1955 
11. Sondrestrom Airbase, Greenland__.__-..-_____-_____-____ April 6, 1956 
12. Apiwetok; Marsnall islands... dink Ue ue May 1, 1956 
13. Fort Clayton, Panama, Canal Zone__-.--_--__--_-__-_--_- May 6, 1956 
eee a  accieeeemeealE cmcemee May 19, 1956 
15. U. S. Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska__....._._____________ June 7, 1956 
16: D8; Naval Widtion, Adak, Alaska... =..2 2 July 4, 1956 
17. Goose Bay Air Base, Labrador... .-_.__-_.. Nov. 26, 1956 
18. Ernest Harmon Airbase, Newfoundland__.._-_-______-_- Feb. 1, 1957 
19. Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico.._..._.--_.__-_______ Mar. 31, 1957 
en ee Gr ev menaer IM April 15, 1957 
a, panel. Airoate, Germany... 2 Vi 2 Ee April 27, 1957* 
22. Spangdahlem Airbase, Germany__—_..._...--.-._-._._.- _. April 27, 1957? 


Fiscal year 


23a. teeres ¢1 station uno 2 poosters) 1957 
a araee eaan eeeeens Semen So) Oo oe ee ea ee ee al 1957 
Shi Bapie May, Paitingpine Telande. 0. i es 1958 
on Seen) Pe, BEOPOCCO,. tile see le B a i 1958 
Ia od catered ia aani 1958 
nn ncn ces hans pee bpectbesietenev mecca npeeresienin 1958 
Se Pm errr "7 ern Sa eh eS ee La eS 1958 
ae Meer ee eit tau oo i En ee al 1958 
S|) TR tt el el te fA 1958 
37. Etain, France_______- a a a a 1958 
Coenen eee ee een ne en ee nen ee pargiusweusesanussaven 1958 
ener Wem ae te a BS ke a ee See tee re . 1958 


1 Estimated. 

(The last 10 stations listed will be installed as final clearances are received 
from the countries involved.) 

My office is responsible for the budgeting of television stations, parts, and 
equipment to maintain these stations. We do not procure the receiving sets. 
It is the responsibility of the individual services or commands to provide a build- 
ing to place the equipment in and to furnish the necessary personnel to operate 
this equipment. 


TELEVISION MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Forp. What does it cost per year to operate one of these 
stations ¢ 

General Roserts. Are you speaking of programing for it or the 
maintenance cost for it? The maintenance cost we figure at about 10 
percent. 

Colonel Mrrzerr. $100,000 for 1958. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, if the station costs $50,000, it would cost 
about $5,000 to operate ? 

General Roperts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Where do you get your programs / 

General Roserts. The program material that we get up to the 
present time has been largely donated from the various networks. 
That program material is decreasing somewhat at the moment, main- 
ly because a lot of the shows are not available due to the fact that 
there is no print made of the show. That is why we are having to 
budget for the purchase of actual prints, which is actually the cellu- 
loid for that program. It is our hope that what we have asked for in 
the budget will provide the stations that we have and the ones planned 
for with adequate programs to give them approximately 60 hours a 
week. We feel that would make a reasonable program for them. 

Mr. Forp. Do you tie in with any of the commercial stations on a 
direct program ? 

General Roserts. If there is a commercial station in the area that 
we are in, we cannot be in competition with it and we would have 
to close that particular station. 

Mr. Forp. I was thinking, supposing that there was a very desir- 
able program that you would like to pick up or use concurrently 
with a commercial station, do you have facilities or not where you 
could make such a tie-in ? 

General Roserrs. There has been some very small amount of that 
done in one station in Canada, in Goose Bay where that particular 
station has asked that they help us and they have offered to help us 
on some programing. 

Mr. Forp. They have volunteered ? 

yeneral Roperts. Yes, sir; they helped us on some programing. 
It is werking very, nicely. That is the only one to my knowledge, 
that I know of. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller ? 


TELEVISION PROGRAMING IN FRANCE 


Mr. Minter. While we are on this subject of television, I would 
like to: ask you a question or two. On page 4 you list the stations you 
are planning to install the coming fiscal year. Some of them I notice 
are in the French “Comz” area. For ati at Chateauroux of 
Chaumont. Is there any television there available for the French 
population ¢ 

General Roserts. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, you will be supplying a program in 
an area where there is no program at the present time of any sort. 

General Rospertrs. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Who will supply them with sets, let us say, at a rela- 
tively small place like Chateauroux? Will you have a receiving set 
set up in all of the clubs? 

General Rozerts. That is normally the way that is done, sir. The 
command provides from nonappropr iated funds receiving sets for the 
clubs, enlisted clubs, for the recreation rooms, and things | of that type 
for the troops. Any other sets that are in the area that are in indi- 


vidual homes have to be provided by those particular individuals 
themselves. 
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Mr. Mutter. I suppose that they will be able to purchase sets through 
the PX’s? 

General Roserts. The post exchanges have sets available for them, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Mixer. If there are any French people residing in the neigh- 
borhood that are able to secure sets, they will get that program, will 
they not? 

General Roserrs. Not unless they can buy an American receiver. 

Mr. Forp. Could the American receivers get foreign programs, let 
us say, in France, where they have television, which I gather that they 
do to a limited extent? 

General Roserts. [t would depend entirely on the frequency range 
that the foreign station is operating on. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently they are not automatically interchangeable? 

General Roserts. No, sir. 

Mr. Murer. Coming to the line of what Mr. Ford asks, take the 
Paris area for example. Of course, I can understand why the overall 
need for amusements and so on are less in a place like Paris compared 
with Chaumont. However, you do not have any program there, as 
I understand it ? 

General Roserts. Not in Paris; no, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Are you able to get the French stations in Paris to 
carry anything, you might say, of a public service nature that might 
be of interest to Americans in that area? 

General Roserts. I would have no particular contact with that 
phase of the television program, unless the unit or base commander 
in that particular area, or the zone commander in Paris, could make 
arrangements for the Paris station to put on programs for him or 
certain announcements for him over the various networks. * 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF TELECASTS ON LOCAL AUDIENCES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. Mitier. Do you not think it is highly likely that if you set up 
television facilities in relatively thickly settled areas like parts of 
France, Germany, or Italy, and there is no other television available, 
that there will be a considerable amount of listening in done by the 
local populations, even if they have to buy American sets to do it? 

General Roserts. I do not doubt that at all, sir, if they can get the 
sets. 

Mr. Miter. If that is the case, while you are not running the Voice 
of America or anything like it, it seems to me that the programs that 
you use in those areas might have a double value or could do some 
harm, if they were not properly sereened. Do you have a tie-up with 
the Information people on that? 

General Rozerts. I want to mention something in that line, Mr. 
Miller. The reporting and programing that we try to do in our office 
here with the echuviainn and radio mediums, are strictly factual report- 
ing and factual information. It is no way public information service, 
the Voice of America type of thing. We have to be very careful in our 
screening of materials and materials we use that they do not get into 
any type of propaganda area. That is one of the very important 
things that we have to watch for. 
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Mr. Mititer. You might wish that all you want, but if people are 
listening to those programs—native people, citizens of the countries 
in which you are operating—they are ee to have a propa- 

anda effect one way or the other, regard!ess of how you are going to 
do it. 

General Roserts. They would see the same type of program you 
might see in your own home, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Frankly, do you not think some of that would be pretty 
bad, if they see what I am subjected to? I am in a very prolific tele- 
vision area. It seems to me, whether you want it or not, you have an 
added responsibility there where you are bringing television to areas 
where it has not been before. I think you would be surprised how 
much of it will be watched by people for whom it is not primarily 
designed. NS 

General Roserts. In the areas that are planned for television, they 
are somewhat remote, you might say, but the actual power on the tele- 
vision stations we use is not such that it is going to extend a great dis- 
tance beyond the actual base. It will fringe out over the area of the 
base somewhat. It will not get out greatly from that base. The actual 
number of people living in the local community, you might say in 
the countryside around, are not going to benefit greatly from this. 
There will be some. 

Mr. Mixer. There is a surprising lot of people who live near some 
of these towns where you will have stations, and in order to get it to 
your own installations you cover many thousands of potential non- 
Peeks tee I can assure you. 

I take it that you will do some monitoring with that thought in 
mind. I suppose you run movies, do you not? 

General Rozerts. Movies are run in the regular post theaters; yes, 
sir. 

Colonel Mrrzcrr. We edit kinescopes only before they are shipped 
out. 

Mr. Mrixer. Just as you have the same problem with the motion 
pictures in areas where they are theoretically sold for American use, 
I think my experience worldwide is that the local population gets into 
them some way or other, even to the extent of causing trouble where 
some of the pictures are classified restricted for some amazing reason. 
I think it could be made a very valuable byproduct, if that thought 
were borne in mind, because people who are brought in contact with 
television for the first time have a tremendous interest in it, just as 
they did years ago when the first movies came out. They are going to 
look at it whether it is a particularly desirable program or not. I 
think you think about that factor when you are running these. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INFORMATION MATERIALS 


Mr. Froop. Colonel, tell me why on page 10 and then on page 11 
of this—information materials, Armed Forces, brief description of 
Armed Forces talk—why does the Army no longer stock No. 392? 
Why does the Army no longer stock the American Way of Life, No. 
1951? Why does the Army no longer stock Your Defense Against 
Enemy Propaganda, No. 424; No. 449, Rumor Has It? This points 
out the cause of rumors, the circulation of rumors, and so on. 

91288—57-—_65 
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Why are those particular items no longer stocked’ Do you think 
you have a better pamphlet to replace it ? ! 

General Roserts. I think we have a better product. This type 
thing we are continually looking at and trying to improve it as we go 
along. I am sure that we have had additional materials subsequent 
to the time those were produced. 

Mr. Froop. Which better serves the same purpose ? 

General Rozerts. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I have marked a number of these things. Would you 

lease have those sent to my office, the ones I have marked there. There 

is no hurry. 

General Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Copp. The next activity is the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces; Colonel Searle, Assistant Commandant. 
Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed, Colonel Searle ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Sxartze. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, under the direct supervision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has the mission of preparing senior military officers and 
selected civilian personnel for high-level assignments within the na- 
tional and international security structure. While it is a military 
school, the primary field of study is the civil economy and its defense 
functions in both peace and war. To achieve its educational mission, 
the college conducts three courses, the resident course, the correspond- 
ence study course, and the national resources conferences. 

The resident course is a 10-month course starting in late August of 
each year. The scope of its studies stresses international aspects, as 
well as intensive treatment of national Gamay iy Throughout the 
course emphasis is placed on the new problems in economic mobiliza- 
tion imposed by the threat of nuclear attack. 

The international phase includes world political, economic, and 
ower patterns; the economic potentials for war of the nations and 
locs i ations of the world and the relationships of these economic 

potenitals to political, military, and psychological factors in our 
national strategy. 

The national studies begin with the organization and administra- 
tion of the governmental departments and agencies concerned with 
mobilization of the national economy. They then go on to consider 
major problem areas of national readiness, mobilization, and recon- 
version, such as manpower, raw materials, determination of military 
requirements, procurement, production, and distribution. 

These all support the study of the methods of formulation and 
means of implementation of joint and combined logistic plans and 
the relation of these plans to joint strategic plans and to the economic 
strength of the Nation. 

The course as a whole enables the student to intelligently evaluate 
the economic, political, military, psychological, and industrial aspects 
of mobilization problems. The material presented is under continuous 
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revision to keep it consonant with the national and international 
situation. r 

No longer is it sufficient to study and plan merely for the conversion 
of the American industrial complex to wartime production. In a 
future war such a process will be difficult, if not impossible. Under 
conditions of extensive industrial damage, remaining productive ca- 
pacity may initially be required for nonmilitar y requirements. Prob- 
lems of shortages will be far greater and more bewildering than in 
the past. We “must learn to balance the heavy requirements of a 
strong military posture against the needs of a viable, expanding econ- 
omy. It is imperative that we be prepared to orient our resources 
toward our survival as a nation. National readiness in advance of 
such a war accordingly becomes a keystone of national security. 

Approximately 145 students graduate from the resident course each 
year. The class is normally composed of 120 officers from the Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps. These officers usually hold the 
rank of Navy captains, or colonels from the other services. About 25 
civilians, usually grades GS-14 to 16, are admitted from various Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the Departments of State, Commerce, De- 
fense, Labor, and Interior, Office of Defense Mobilization, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and others. They are key people who are ex- 
pected to give the Government maximum value from the education 
they receive. All of the students are of such an age and grade that 
their increased knowledge will be of benefit to the Governinent for 
many years in the future, in either war or peace. 

One of the most valuable and significant contributions of the resi- 
dent course is the opportunity to come to know intimately and to ex- 
change experiences with members of the other services. This cross 
fertilization carries a most hopeful prospect for true unification in 
spirit among the several services, as successive classes of students pass 
through the college and rise to important positions in the departments. 

The cor respendenc e study course is titled “Emergency Management 
of the National Economy.” The subject matter covered is similar to 
that of the resident course. The course is open to Regular, Reserve, or 
National Guard officers of all miiltary services, including the Coast 
Guard. Civilians who might reasonably be expected to hold key 
governmental or industrial positions in time of a national emergency 
are also eligible to enroll. The correspondence course normally takes 
about a year to complete. 

The National Resources Conferences are 2-week conference courses 
conducted by teams of instructors from the Industrial College. Con- 
ferences are conducted in 16 important industrial population centers 
each year. These conferences are highly condensed versions of the 
resident course. They are intended primarily for Reserve officers, of 
all services, whose attendance serves as a 2-week active-duty tour. 
Also eligible for these courses are local civilian leaders of industry, 
business, labor, education, and civic groups. 

In addition to the 3 courses outlined above the college regularly 
makes presentations, varying in duration from several hours to several 
days, to various service schools and other similar institutions. 

Maj. Gen. Robert P. Hollis, Army, is commandant of the college. 
His deputy commandants are Brig. Gen. F. E. Calhoun, Air Force, 
and Rear Adm. H. T. Deutermann, N: avy. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do we not have those people here today ? 
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Colonel Szarte. I should say that perhaps it is on the basis of 
precedent. The assistant commandant, or the executive officer, has 
always presented this. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not a very good precedent. They at least should 
be here, somebody of general rank. You could do all the talking 
but one of them should be around here. 

Colonel Srarte. The present authorized personnel strength of the 
college includes 52 officers (about equally divided among the 3 sery- 
ices), 13 enlisted personnel, and 88 civilians. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is the only school, mili- 
tary or civilian in this country whose primary purpose is the study 
of the economic aspects of national security. Its fundamental concept 
is that modern wars are fought not by just military forces, but by 
whole nations, and that any successful war must be the product of 
teamwork by a civilian-military team. The more each half of this 
team knows about the needs, problems, attitudes, limitations, respon- 
sibilities, and organization of the other, the more efficiently the team 
will operate. The Industrial College is dedicated to the achievement 
of closer cooperation, more harmony, better understanding, greater 
sympathy, and smoother functioning of the civilian-military defense 
team. 

The college is asking for $691,000 for fiscal year 1958, an increase of 
$91,000 over fiscal year 1957. This increase is due to the following 
additional costs: 

(a) $54,000 to finance a one-time program of analysis and evalua- 
tion of the college’s curriculum content and method of presentation. 
This project is the first comprehensive, searching inquiry, made on a 
systematic basis, of all aspects of the college’s program since its in- 
ception as a joint school. 

(6) $28,700 for the 6% percent contribution to the civil service re- 
tirement fund as required by Public Law 854. Fiscal year 1958 will 
be the first year the college will contribute to this fund. 

(c) $7,000 to provide for the conversion of two military enlisted 
positions to civilian positions. Because of the nature of the positions, 
it is felt that they could be filled more appropriately and economically 
by civilians than by military personnel. 

Then I should like to add that this $691,000 is the amount for the 
direct operations of the college. The installation support furnished 
by Fort McNair comes to $620,000 which, taken with the other, gives us 
the $1,311,000 total. 

Thank you. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel, how are the people who are in the resident course 
selected? You may prepare that answer for the record showing what 
criteria is followed in selecting both military and civilian personnel. 

Colonel Srarte. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would also like to know how many are allowed to take 
the correspondence study course and the criteria followed in determin- 
ing who is eligible, how many attend the national resources conferences, 
the 2-week conference courses, and how the personnel are selected. 
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(The requested material follows :) 


NuMBERS OF STUDENTS AND METHODS OF SELECTION, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ARMED FoRcES 


STUDENT QUOTAS 


The number of students authorized to attend the resident course is established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The number presently established for the resident 
course is 145, and is broken down as follows: 





Military: 
I hk eine a Li et met bie ean picke nana namnaeenses 40 
I aint sircninsendnrtn cincinnatilit cogeaegN Naoto ica halal 40 
acct iet vaca nec eect menial inna aon item apn thier ai 34 
OI ib ip hott eeiibbehlbit bt Gebdstiedtatea neta 6 
NN a ccs score coi ensns ene dda aOR Daa p ai cnlkes ack hein nhac anpbadials 25 
Eh atic wiachaestccnsiniannanenpheniingnipcaptansaanaiiiiitamati ls ag AN cat aia ic traiicadeaeaa 145 


1 Civilian agencies represented include: Department of State, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, Department of Labor, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Department of the Army, Department of the Air Force, Department of the Navy, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Central Intelligence Agency, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, General Services Administration, National Security Agency, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Bureau of the Budget, and Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


No limitations are placed on the number of persons who may enroll in the 
national resources conferences or the correspondence study course, other than 
that all persons enrolling must meet the prescribed qualifications for those two 
courses. 

Numbers of graduates 


Resident course graduates: 





hake dasha aap eecsceppse en putttena stele dngidcannigh Sete eaeaiag sate apes aad task eaten 1, 234 
Fea adel cascades Solctclaan chastened ts lleindites eidicahohern baldebnicoim siph schoo pctebotlbeed 76 
Pia aaah dalaiy ibis sili ease einige cid dnianhinatipeneibane Siptannnteirmensnintintiipegcamell 1, 310 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year 1957.....--..-.-................. 144 
National resources conference graduates: 
RN dic sbee stead cnn sincbted dated lenin snieeatsiwd banter eleslsaten 22, 627 
its cuales nninilathics dpinnad aededabcuarareerised-ameve nde iwminnkiié navaniliia 12, 803 
CU sa coin gio dean nn ee ec akc erage soe ennai ons Sia eieiprnnahcbacatisiendbanal 35, 430 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year 1957___._._________-____ sbeeekel te 4, 700 
Correspondence study course graduates: 
ROCRL BUCCI gk is eri Kee a ih ott i 5, 318 
Currently enrolled (as of Jan. 31, 1957) : 
NN ie ce cpa a a 1, 937 
Sar cian elas sins nscenscipd agdaianinenriciacleidaetinab ia ania tage cctiaintonennnasteemailarastie 1, 347 
Tah iia capac aii cnc hhc lili ah heb ha cnc oa 3, 284 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year 1957..............-__.__......... 1, 300 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


Resident course—Military students are selected for the resident course by 
their respective services, from among the most qualified officers available, and 
who have a potential for promotion to general or flag officer rank. The average 
age of military students is 41.9 years. Their average promotion-list service is 
18.1 years. Civilian students are selected by the governmental agencies with 
which they are employed, subject to the approval of the commandant of the 
Industrial College. They are career civil-service employees, usually of the grade 
of GS-14 to GS-16, who are expected to fill key positions within their agencies 
during national emergencies. 

National resources conferences.—Military personnel, except for Marine and 
Coast Guard officers, are selected by their continental Army and Air Force com- 
manders, or naval district commanders. Marine and Coast Guard officers are 
selected by Headquarters, Marine Corps, and Headquarters, United States Coast 
Guard, respectively. Civilian conferees are selected by a local civilian selection 
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committee in the city where the conference is to be held. They are selected as q 
representative cross section of industry, agriculture, labor, business, the pro- 
fessions, religion, education, and civic community life. 

Correspondence study course.—Selections for the correspondence study course 
are made from applications received by the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. Enrollment is authorized for Regular, Reserve, and National Guard offi- 
«ers, on active or inactive duty status, in the grade of major or lieutenant com- 
mander and above, of all components of the Department of Defense and the Coast 
Guard. Officers below the above grades, who have special qualifications, may be 
considered for enrollment. Civilians are also eligible if they are in a comparable 
status in Government agencies, executives in industry, educators, and prominent 
citizens who, in an emergency, may serve in responsible positions in Government 
or in the civilian economy. 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM AND METHOD OF 
PRESENTATION 


Mr. Sixes. This is on the last page of your statement. How was 
it determined that the amount of $54,000 is to be spent on the analysis 
and the evaluation? 

Colonel Srarze. It is intended to finance this one time program of 
analysis. 

Mr. Srxes. How would it be spent ? 

Colonel Srarte. Essentially in contractual services with outside 
institutions, educational institutions. Several are under considera- 
tion, if this is approved; $52,000 is set aside for that and $2,000 for 
the travel of resident faculty members, as necessary, in keeping con- 
tact with these institutions. This part will be done by outside insti- 
tutions, over and above that which we can do in developing it with 
the resident faculty. 

Mr. Srxers. I assume that you know more about your own problems 
and what you want to talk about than other people you might want 
to bring in from the outside. 

Colonel Srarte. It is our feeling that we need someone who is di- 
vorced from this. The course has developed over the period of 11 years 
and, with the changes in the national and international situation, we 
think we may have been too close to it in some areas. 


DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT AS A JOINT SCHOOL 


Mr. Sixes. You mention the college program since its inception as 
a joint school ? 

Colonel Srarie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. When was it conceived as a joint school, at the time 
of unification ? 

Colonel Srarte. In 1946 it was established by agreement between 
the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy. It was 
given a joint charter in 1948 under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


CONVERSION TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking for $7,000 additional to provide for 
the conversion of 2 military and 2 civilian positions. Will that 
be $7,000 each year ? 

Colonel Srarze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. Then how is it more economical to use civilians if it 
is going to cost us more money ¢ 

Colonel Searte. Well, the military pay is not charged to the col- 
lege. We feel that the Government, as a whole, will benefit from 
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this more economical and efficient operation to use civilians in these 
two particular jobs. 

Mr. Srxes. If you are not going to release 2 military personnel 
from the service so that you would save their salary, you would still 
be paying $7,000 in addition ? 

Colonel Srarte. The college would not be releasing them from the 
service. We presume that it would reduce the total requirements for 
military personnel by that number or it would make it possible for 
these people to be used in more nearly the combat-operation type of 
thing. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood ? 


COMPARISON OF CURRICULA OF INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE AND NATIONAL WAR 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Frioop. To what extent, if any, does the overlap or conflict 
with the curriculum of the National War College occur here? 

Colonel Searte. Sir, I have a chart here—— 

Mr. Froop. As between people, personnel, students, conditions for 
admission and curriculum ? 

Colonel Srarte. The conditions for admission, the students, are 
selected by the several services. 

Mr. Fitoop. Why would you want to go to one instead of the other? 

Colonel Srarte. It would be the thought, in all probability, that I 
would be assigned more in the economic management and logistics 
planning area as I came out. If I might compare the curricula-of 
the two colleges, as we would compare them with all the senior edu- 
cational institutions—— 

Mr. FLoop. You might insert at this point in the record that par- 
ticular information so we can see what the comparison would be. 

Colonel Srarur. Yes. 

(The requested material follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 






Joint & Combined 
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PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED 
FORCES AND THE NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Minter. Do you have any joint operation of classes moving 
back and forth? 

Colonel Szarte. A great many of our operations are joint. We at- 
tend some twenty-odd lectures jointly sponsored, sir; there are some 
they sponsor and which we go to, also. We interchange. We are 
physically located side by side. Basically, all of the senior educational 
institutions cover the elements of national strategy, political, economic, 
eo and military facets. All of the colleges cover them in 

readth. We, on the other hand, cover the economic aspects in depth; 
the political aspects are covered in depth in the War College. 

Mr. Fioop. So much the more so do you seem to argue if the new 
thinking of the Army is consistent, why would we have 2 institutions 
at the same place doing pretty generally the same kind of thin 
although there are demarcation Tide of curriculum? Why wou 
not there be 1 staff, 1 school, giving 2 degrees? 

Colonel Srar.e. Two separate curricula ? 

Mr. Fioop. Why do we need 2 institutions? Why is not this a 
university instead of 2 colleges? 

Colonel Srartz. That has been studied several times by the Joint 
Chiefs. In each case they have concluded that the advantages which 
might be gained, small administrative advantages, would not over- 
come the Sandvudbaaee: 

Mr. Fioop. General Lawton, would you get a statement from the 
Joint Chiefs or somebody in Defense, as to why we have 2 separate 
institutions going down the same street at the same time although 
they are not identical. Why is not this a university rather than a 
college? You can use that in your reasoning. 

Mr. Mrter. Rather than 2 colleges, you mean ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


It is the purpose of this statement to review the advantages and disadvantages 
of the following alternatives with respect to further consolidation of the National 
War College and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, in contrast to pres- 
ent operation as separate institutions: 

(a) Merging the two curriculums, retaining the most significant portions of 
each. 

(b) A university-type establishment with a single head and joint administra- 
tive services, but presenting two courses of study, essentially covering the present 
scopes of the 2 colleges. 

(c) Operation as separate institutions, with joint administrative services. 

The desirability of combining the 2 colleges has been considered formally by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 4 separate occasions. A résumé is appended as tab A. 
In each instance continuation as separate entities has been reaffirmed, and con- 
solidation is not considered warranted on the basis of either educational objec- 
tives, efficiency, or economy. 

As presently constituted, the objective of both colleges is to give broad insight 
into national and international security factors and problems. In so doing, 
the NWC studies military, strategic, and political factors in depth while the 
ICAF studies economic, industrial, and governmental factors in depth. The 
separate missions are unique, yet related. As a common basis, the colleges 
participate in many joint activities, notably lectures, and then develop their 
studies in detail along the lines of their respective specializations. Mutual 
participation of the two student bodies in joint attendance at lectures sponsored 
by one or the other college has increased and it is considered that this has 
reached nearly an optimum point at the present time, taking into account the 
differences in their missions. Senior officers well-qualified in each field are 
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required by the Armed Forces. It is generally recognized that an officer can 
function much more effectively in any command, staff, or planning assignment 
after graduation from either college. : 

The specialization is reflected in the comparative compositions of the resident 
student classes of the colleges. The military students at the NWC come pre- 
dominantly from the combat and operational elements; the civilian students 
largely from the Department of State and other agencies concerned with foreign 
affairs. In the ICAF a greater proportion of the military students are from 
the technical and logistic elements of their services; civilian students largely 
from the Department of Defense and executive agencies concerned with the 
economic life of the Nation. 

The possible advantages to be gained by merging the curriculums of the two 
colleges into a single course with a common mission would be closer coordina- 
tion of strategic and economic considerations; broader, but more superficial, 
education of strategic, foreign policy, and economics—logistic planners and op- 
erators; and administrative savings. Merger would require a drastic reduction 
in areas studies and the depth of study in the separate fields of interest, or a 
considerable lengthening of the combined course. 

Increasing the size of the class to equal the combined present classes would 
would adversely affect the level of graduate study now maintained. Conversely, 
a smaller class, although maintaining the quality of study, decreases the supply 
of graduates, already in great demand by the senvices. 

Assuming that the total number of students, the existing educational methods, 
and the general subject matter would be the same as at present, there is little 
likelihood that any significant change in the combined space and personnel 
requirements of the two colleges would be brought about by a consolidation. 

Consideration must also be given to the effect on the additional mission 
assigned the Industrial College in the area of extension courses. This mission 
is discharged by the presentation of the national resources conferences to Re- 
serve officers of all services and to selected civilians in the governmental, indus- 
trial, educational, and civic fields, and the correspondence study course, also 
given to the same general types of personnel. Both courses are considered im- 
portant adjuncts to the executive reserve programs of the Department of De- 
fense and the other executive departments. These courses draw their source 
material from the resident course as presently presented by the ICAF. To 
the degree that this coverage would be decreased by combining the curriculums, 
the source material would be similarly decreased. 

The desirability of a university-type system wherein the two colleges would 
operate as separate entities but under a single head must be considered. It is 
believed that the establishment of such a university headquarters, properly 
staffed, might result in a more continuing and effective study of joint educa- 
tional requirements than can now be conducted by the Joint Staff. To be effec- 
tive however, it would appear that the mission of the university commander 
should be expanded to include primary responsibility for such continuing studies 
and planning in the field of high-level joint education, somewhat similar to 
the Air University mission at present. It should be noted that the Air University 
has no integration of courses or curriculums, the several colleges functioning 
as separate entities but under the overall direction and control of the university 
headquarters. 

Such a setup would also provide a single articulate head reporting to the 
Joint Chiefs and exercising, as a primary function, continuing review and the 
coordination of the effort of the two colleges. 

From the standpoint of personnel savings, it should be noted that this plan 
would require additional personnel to staff properly the university headquarters 
and conduct the continuing studies referred to. These would more than counter- 
act any savings in administrative personnel effected by joint administrative 
services. 

Operating as separate colleges, but in the same new building and with joint 
services where practicable, would result in some saving in administrative per- 
sonnel, Fiscal arrangements would be complicated and problems regarding 
the responsiveness of the service elements to the varying needs of the two colleges 
might be anticipated. It is not believed that the possible savings would justify 
the added expense of a new building adequate to house the two coileges. 

Savings in administrative and service personnel would be similar for all three 
alternatives. Administrative services susceptible to consolidation in any of the 
above cases include library facilities, visual aids preparation, typing and editing 
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services, printing and reproduction, supply activities, budget and fiscal, personne] 
administration, and cafeteria facilities. Based on a study of personnel presently 
assigned to these activities in each of the colleges, the total saving in administra- 
tive personnel is estimated at 3 officers, 1 enlisted person, and 5 civilians, or 9 
out of a total of 154. In the university complex, as noted above, such savings 
would be offset by the additional personnel required for headquarters staffing, 
At the working level, these activities are operating at substantially peak loads 
already. This is evidenced by the necessity for overtime work in several of these 
activities in both colleges, to work off accumulated blacklogs and meet sudden 
priority requirements. Combination would not decrease total workload except in 
the case of complete merger of the curriculums and decrease in total student load. 
The possible savings lie in the few supervisory positions which might conceivably 
be eliminated by joint operation. 

In summary: 

(a) Merging the curriculums of the NWC and the ICAF would adversely affect 
accomplishment of their separate but essential missions. It would decrease the 
areas studied and the depth of study in the particular fields of the two colleges. 
The net result would be a decrease in the contribution of the two colleges to 
national security. 

(b) A university-type establishment, comprising a headquarters with the 
NWC and the ICAF operating as separate entities has merit but the additional 
personnel required for such headquarters would more than offset any savings in 
administrative personnel which might be effected by the change. It could, 
however, provide continuing high-level coordination and study of educational 
needs of the joint services and could provide a single articulate head reporting 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(c) The savings in administrative personnel which could be affected by joint 
administrative services under any of the alternatives considered would be insuf- 
ficient to compensate for the loss of effectiveness and responsiveness to specific 
needs thereby imposed. 

(ad) The cost of a building program to house both colleges in such 4 manner as 
to take maximum advantage of administrative savings, without loss of effective- 
ness, would be markedly in excess of the combined cost of the proposed ICAF 
building and the renovation of the NWC building. 

(e) The two commandants fully concur in the observation of the Baxter Board 
(par. 3 of tab A) that “Both the Industrial College of the Armed Forces and 
the National War College provide their members with a good understanding of 
the national and international factors concerned with the security of the 
United States * * *. The Board believes that the reasons which led the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to reject previous proposals to merge these two colleges are valid 
today and will remain so during the foreseeable future. Consolidation might 
well dull the cutting edge with which these separate entities hew to the line of 
their respective roles and missions. The risk outweighs in our opinion the 
small savings in money or personnel which might be effected by merger.” 


TaB A 


Résumé or Jornt Cuters or STAFF ACTIONS ON THE QUESTION OF COMBINING 
NWC anp ICAF 


In November 1949 the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered a proposal to integrate 
the courses at the NWC and the ICAF and to establish a National Security Uni- 
versity. This proposal was rejected for the following reasons: 

(a) With a merger of the courses the effort would be to educate officers in 
both economic mobilization planning and strategic planning. Such action would 
require a reorientation of present educational objectives and lengthening of the 
course. 

(b) Such a merger would amount to an unwise expansion of the student body 
of each college with a lowering of standards. 

(c) Present prestige of the two colleges might suffer. 

(d@) A staff organization to direct the proposed National Security University 

would merely perform the duties currently being performed by the two com- 
mandants and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It was concluded that “the establishment of an overall National Security Uni- 
versity with one college thereof being the NWC and the other the ICAF (re- 
named the National Industrial College) is not warranted on the basis of either 
educational objectives or economy.” 
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On April 27, 1953, in a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff commenting 
on the proposed curriculum of the ICAF for the academic year 1953-54, the 
Acting Chairman, Munitions Board, recommended that serious consideration be 
given to the suggestion by a former review board that integration of the NWC 
and the ICAF be accomplished. On June 11, 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
replied to this memorandum stating (in part) that: “It is believed that the 
NWC and the ICAF are as closely integrated as practicable consistent with 
their respective missions, that they accomplish these missions effectively * * *.” 

A board, headed by Dr. James P. Baxter III, president of Williams College, 
and including a distinguished industrialist-educator and senior flag and general 
officers (active and retired) of the four services, was appointed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1954 to make a comprehensive survey of the NWC and ICAF. 
The Board discussed the problem of consolidation as follows: “Both the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces and the National War College provide their 
members with a good understanding of the national and international factors 
concerned with the security of the United States. The former institution empha- 
sizes the economic aspects of security problems; the latter the military-political 
aspects. The Board believes that the reasons which led the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to reject previous proposals to merge these two colleges are valid today and 
will remain so during the foreseeable future. Consolidation might well dull the 
cutting edge with which these separate entities hew to the line of their respec- 
tive roles and missions. This risk outweighs in our opinion the small savings in 
money or personnel which might be effected by merger.” ‘The Board then recom- 
mended “that the National War College and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces continue to operate as separate entities.””’ The recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In December 1955, at the request of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff restudied the feasibility of combining the NWC and the ICAF, and pos- 
sibly the Armed Forces Staff College, into a university-type operation. Their 
study concluded, “* * * it is recommended that the National War College and 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces continue as separate institutions.” 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Froop. What are your relationships with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration ? 

Colonel Searte. Very close. One of the students comes from there. 
We have their people for seminars. The Administrator regularly ad- 
dresses us each year. We had one representative from the faculty at 
the Civil Defense Headquarters during Operation Alert. 

Mr. Froop. How close do you tie in with the Bureau of the Census 
on the operations they conduct? 

Colonel Srarte. They help us primarily in our study of human re- 
sources, demographic studies, and soon. Again, we have their speak- 
ers, their seminar people, but we have not, for the moment, had any 
students from the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Fioop. What about ODM? 

Colonel Szarue. Very close relationships. Again, we have a stu- 
dent from ODM each year. We had representatives at the Operation 
Alert headquarters, and a great many of their people as seminar 
panelists and as lecturers. 

Mr. Frioop. You are not creating a state of mind over there, are 
you, which immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities by the enemy— 
are you taking for granted that the President will declare martial law 
at once? 

_Colonel Szarte. No, sir. In the first place, the college has no spe- 
cific position on that. It is a question discussed in many seminars and 
on which papers are written, but the problems which would result are 
something on which the students come to their own conclusions and 
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which would affect their own thinking as they go on out into their 
assignments. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


NATIONAL RESOURCES CONFERENCE ENROLLMENT AND ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


Mr. Forp. Would you submit for the record the same material which 
was submitted last year showing where you are holding your confer- 
ences and so forth? 

Colonel Srarte. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows: ) 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForcES—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS 
REQUESTED 


National resources conferences enrollment (extension courses), fiscal years 1955-56 





eaten neat shies 
Reserve | 








| 
Regular | Reserve 
Establish- | compo- com po- Civil- 
City Date ment | nents nents ians Total 
(active (training | (attending | 
duty) | duty) as civilians) | 

Houston_.._..._........] Sept. 19 to Sept. 30... 1 | 141 | 12; 102| 256 
ae SO | 13 | 152 | 12 41 | 218 
Santa Barbara _..| Oct. 17 to Oct. 28_- 2 | 163 | 9 | 44 | 218 
Portland... _-_- -| Oct. 24 to Nov. 4...-.-- 9 | 131 | 16 | 117 | 27% 
Ogden.._...-.......-.-.| Nov. 28 to Dec. 9......-.| 13 | 138 4 | 72 | 227 
Sie as 6 253 14 | 76 | 349 
Mobile-- - .- odd Jan. 16 to Jan. 27.._. 15 | 160 | 12 109 | 206 
Berkeley _...............| Jan. 23 to Feb. 3-.-- 23 | 199 | 12 | 53 | 287 
Jackson... .--------| Feb, 13 to Feb. 24.--. 6 | 176 | 1 51 | 234 
Shreveport....._-_- ce , 3 | 151 0o| $6| 250 
Waco..._...............| Mar. 12 to Mar. 23.. 5 | 142 | 0 129 | 276 
TIN ini cine sine cere inc | 11 266 0 a9 | 366 
Des Moines. ...-.- Apr. 9 to Apr. 20 18 158 | 8 62 246 
Chicago......- a" ...| Apr. 16 to Apr. 27 a 6 | 296 | 1 | 35 338 
Richmond _...---.- May 14 to May 25_....--| 5 | 262 0 33 290 
Buffalo-.-._-..-.- sete — er a 3 250 0 71 | 324 

OMB ink bhi IGS Ui descents 139 3, 028 | 101 | 1,180} 4,448 

National resources conferences academic calendar, 1957-58 

as lc caatbeeaiens Sept. 23 to Oct. 4, 1957 
Ss cceves enemies adh cacaiicrcciaali Do. 
aR riers ct a etic a ww to rime ahi cnet oe Oct. 21 to Nov. 1, 1957 
Boise, Idaho _....--_-- Lithcodhtncanadichbtata te deddaalh Lite addin withthe Do. 
I sateen shes blsbetbancttedee Nov. 11 to Nov. 22, 1957 
Bea III fitdiicrttthi cst tna ceennnen te cxchesemchinclinogi Eel cilinicticreataial Dec. 2 to Dec. 13, 1957 
Dn cents aemsoemeh inipninnndiees Jan. 13 to Jan. 24, 1958 
IRs © UI dedi eee aia eldice edesteiecc a ng fi okd seco neemaalieg Do. 
Los Angeles, Calif......_.... RS BS aS, arcs ecnebl Feb. 10 to Feb. 21, 1958 
I al th a od ss chase bani niin teeiaepit Do. 
NS I hk co ils a lk as eelehd ih temiaiemeenies Mar. 17 to Mar. 28, 1958 
I a peldinep anaemia ios So Do. 
WOO Pir Bon ee LL Le cwecns Apna te Anke: 26). 2068 
Fort Worth, Tex_.__~- atid EN ckichasth Mtn kaebek Siiancaiah eb abiehiionn Do. 
Diomeeneete Aiea ins cbcckbiiccudlindsocs-.e May, 33 to May 23,.1906 
Bridgeport, Conn___-~ Bed ate eee Do. 


JUSTIFICATION OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am a little disturbed about this $54,000 which is re- 
quested. You ought to either have a greater justification for it or it 
ought not to be approved. What can you give us to bolster up that? 
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Either we have been on the wrong track for 11 years or, so far, I can- 
not see why we need this money. 

Colonel Srarte. Might I call on Colonel Croker, who is heading up 
the research group in our Office? He will speak directly to our plans. 

Colonel Croker. We feel, sir, that the nature of the task that con- 
fronts this group is one that requires what I would call research talent. 
The people that we have on the staff at the college, with one excep- 
tion—this individual is going to work on the project full time—are 
not research people as such. They are experts in the areas of trans- 
portation and other phases of industry, such as manpower, but they 
do not have the background and skill and training in research fields 
that would enable them to work as a member of a team to go to get 
the answers that we are seeking. 

That is, we feel that the nature of the problem facing the country 
is described in such words as “the civilian-military relation today” 
(which is a matter of the relation of the Department of Defense with 
other agencies of the Government), and the role that officers now play 
contrasted with what they did before they reached such high levels in 
the Government. That is one that we have to have a much better 
understanding on than we have now. The nature of the things have 
changed without an explicit effort to find this better understanding to. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the college where the request was made last year 
for a new building ? 

Colonel Skarir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. I thought that was right. It seems to me that we made 
funds available for preliminary planning and designing of that build- 
ing, but disallowed funds for the actual construction; is that correct? 

Colonel Searue. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that the cart is before the horse, or the 
horse before the cart; I do not know which. If you ask for funds to 
build a new building before you know whether or not you are going to 
continue the school, does that make sense ? 

Colonel Sxarte. There is not in our minds the question of whether 
or not to continue the school. Our feeling is this: The school is per- 
forming an extremely valuable function now, but we believe it could 
be made more valuable. That is the purpose of this study. The serv- 
ices themselves have said—and I was in a meeting this morning with 
the personnel chiefs of 2 of the services, and 2 are there this after- 
noon—they have a great many more demands for graduates of these 
2 colleges and the Armed Forces Staff College than they are able to 
fill from among the graduates. In other words, the product going out 
is a valuable one and one which is well received. We want to be sure 
that it is the best, however. We want to be sure that it is the very 
best that can be put out in terms of methods and in terms of specific 
content of the course. 

Mr. Forp. How does his tie in with the courses given by the Army 
at Fort Lee and Fort Belvoir ? 

Colonel Srartr. One is a command-management course and the 
other is a supply-management course. Ours is more nearly at the 
joint and secretarial level. Our graduates will tend to be higher in 
rank and go to Joint Staff positions and positions within the depart- 
ments. Fort Lee tends to be more for depot commanders, procurement- 
office commanders, and specific logistic types of operation. Here we 
are doing more nearly the work at the JCS logistics level, and par- 
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ticularly at the Department of Defense level. The command-man- 
agement school at Belvoir is a short course primarily designed for 
post administrators, post commanders, installation commanders, and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Forp. I still do not understand why we had a request for— 
I forget how many millions of dollars to build a new building—con- 
struction of this when we were not sure in what direction the school is 

oing. Now, after we have made available whatever amount it is, we 
rave a request to find out where the school is going. It just does not 
make sense. 

Colonel Srarte. I do not know that I can explain it better than I did 
before. The thought was not that the school would change substan- 
tially in size, type of students, and so on, but we would assure ourselves 
that we could give the best type of instruction, both as to material and 
as to the methods for this particular group. 

Mr. Forpv. I would venture to say that you get a bunch of people 
from civilian institutions and they will recommend that, instead of 132 
or 133 students, you have about 500, and then you will have to appro- 
priate not $4.1 million but about $10 million. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following statement was supplied later :) 


FURTHER JUSTIFICATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR THE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF 
THE ARMED FoRCES 


1. Any educational institution that wishes to remain abreast or ahead of the 
demands that will be placed on its graduates must periodically or continuously 
reevaluate itself. This is true of all institutions, whether they be military or 
civilian, technical, or general. It is particularly true of military educational 
institutions, for they are confronted with the problem of reflecting accurately 
the rapidly changing concepts and practices of war and preparation for war that 
have been brought about as a result of the impact of advancements in science 
and technology. In addition, there must be awareness at all times that in the 
final analysis whatever is done will depend on, or be affected by, economic con- 
siderations. And while it is possible to discern the broad outlines of major 
forces, such as science, technology, and the Nation’s economy, that produce these 
changes, intense study is needed to spell out the detailed nature of the changes 
and the effects that they create on those who are responsible for national security 
preparation. 

2. The general purposes of the research program for the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces are: to collect and analyze, through systematic means, 
information which will permit the most precise description possible of the 
demands of the various types of assignments to which graduates of the college 
are sent; to secure and analyze data which will increase the efficiency of the 
college in achieving its purposes; and to establish procedures in the college for 
continuous evaluation and modification by the resident staff. The overall pro- 
gram, of which the study for which funds are requested is a major part, has 
been underway for over a year. Some aspects of the program, such as analysis 
of student capability and the application of up-to-date education techniques, are 
already underway. However, the present faculty does not have among its 
members individuals who are trained in research in the various scientific dis- 
ciplines which will be employed in the study for which funds are requested. 
The design for this study calls for a “team approach,” the team to consist of 
research personnel from the scientific disciplines of economics, educational 
psychology. sociology, political science, public administration, and statistics. 

3. To engage in a program of searching self-evaluation does not imply that the 
present program is grossly out of line with the requirements of the agencies 
making use of its graduates. There is already a close relationship between the 
program at the college and the needs of the Federal Government for individuals 
educated in the economic aspects of the preparation for, and conduct of, modern 
war. However, as the Industrial College is the only institution in the Nation, 
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civilian or military, that concerns itself with the economic aspects of national 
security, it is of the utmost importance that the objectives of the college be 
stated as precisely as possible, and that every available resource or technique 
be used to achieve these objectives in an efficient way. It should be noted that in 
the past decade advancements in techniques and methods in the social sciences 
have made possible systematic studies in the field of education that were not 


—— before. 
The overall program calls for the utilization of an advisory group of out- 


amines educators who will provide advice and guidance on all aspects of the 
program, and particularly with regard to the study for which funds are requested. 

5. It should be noted that, too, plans call for an intense effort to utilize all 
relevant research studies that already have been conducted either in military 
or civilian institutions. 

6. In summary, the program is concerned with course content, emphasis and 
techniques. There is no reason to anticipate conclusions which would affect 
appreciably the size of classes, qualifications of students as to age, rank, or 
seniority, or physical facilities. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. Colonel, I understand your reason for wanting some 
outside, unprejudiced evaluation of w hat you are doing there and thus 
get the benefit of thinking of people in comparable educational fields 
in the colleges and universities. However, have you explored the 
idea of having an overhauling or examination done by some group 
similar to the Board of Visitors that they have in the service academies 
such as at West Point, Annapolis, and so on? That is, where you 
could get this work and get it done or at least get the advice and think- 
ing of top-level people ‘perhaps at no cost at all, or relatively small 
cost ? 

Certainly those Boards of Visitors while they may be watered 
down somewhat by some members of this committee and the Congress 
they draw top-flight educators and businessmen from the civilian 
world. A similar group could perhaps perform a worthwhile service 
for your college without undue expense. 

Colonel Srarte. There are two things I would like to say in that 
connection. There was such a board, an ad hoc board, called the 
Baxter board, appointed 214 years ago which studied the two colleges 
and recommended substantially that we continue as separate colleges. 
We also have a board of consultants but it is rather large. We ‘get 
advice from them on an individual basis, but there has not yet been 
an organized effort of the type that you are speaking of. However, 
we are thinking that the depths to which this should go, the detail 
to which it should go, it would not be feasible to have it done by 
top-level people. They could not devote their time to it. 

Mr. Mirzer. You think it is a matter of a few d: uys¢ Ihave learned 
that some of the members of the Board of Visitors, for instance, of 
the Naval Academy and West Point take their duties very seriously 
and work on them all year round. They are appointed for 2 or 3 
years and they have a chance to make repeat checks and followups. 
I believe that that system has worked to the advantage of the service 
academies. You have a higher-level problem from one point of view, 
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but it is a much smaller problem from the standpoint of personnel, 
I think it would perhaps be worth while to have an annual visit by 
a board that was selected for that purpose. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNIFORMED PERSONNEL AS TO ENTIRE NUMBER OF 
RESIDENT STUDENTS 


I have one other question. With regard to your resident students, 
what proportion are uniformed personnel? Are you going to supply 
that for the record ¢ 

Colonel Szrarite. About 120 out of 145 are uniformed. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you have any requirements as regards the non- 
uniformed personnel ? 

I assume your uniformed students are in the higher grades and are 
more or less confirmed career people? 

Colonel Srarte. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIANS REMAINING IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE AFTER COMPLETION OF 
COURSE 


Mr. Miiier. What about the civilians? Do you have any hold on 
them to keep them from going out in private practice after they take 
the course ¢ 

Colonel Szartz. Only to the degree that their agencies place those 
restrictions on them. The situation is highly competitive within a 
given agency. If the Department of Defense has, for instance, so 
many spaces at the college, it is highly competitive. Only the best 
people are selected. In general, engagements are taken from them 
so that they will continue for a certain period of time. It varies 
somewhat from agency to agency. 

Mr. Mriuerr. It is one of the factors in selecting your students? 
They have a moral obligation at least to continue to give an appre- 
ciable amount of Government service after they have had the benefit 
of that course? 

Colonel Szarte. As a matter of fact, as the commandant issues an 
invitation to a particular agency, it says that the person should not 
only be of such a grade and importance that he will be missed seriously 
by the agency but of such an age that he can continue to give substan- 
tial service and make the maximum contribution as a result of his 
training. 

Mr. Mirier. Have you had any experience, or has your college lived 
long enough to have an experience factor as to what happens to these 
people, the civilians that I am speaking of primarily now, after they 

ave completed the course? Would you have any figures on those 
who dropped out and those who are still serving the Government ? 

Colonel Srartz. May I send in the specific figures? I can now say 
of my own knowledge that I know of only two out of that. 

Mr. Mitter. If you have the figures and can supply them without 
too much trouble, we would like to have them for the record. 

Colonel Searte. We can get them very readily. 

It would be very small in proportion. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Of the 76 civilian students graduated since civilians were admitted to the 
resident course in 1949, 64 are still with the Government agencies from which 
they attended. Five are known to have left the Government service. The 
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status of the remaining seven is not available from records of the college. It is 
believed that some of these are with other Government agencies and that the 
remainder have left Government service. 

Mr. Mixer. That is all. 

Mr. Fioov. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this suggestion: 
These two institutions are of tremendous value and important to 
whatever we are trying to do, but I am very uncertain and very vague 
and very unhappy about what I know about them. I do not think I 
know enough about what is going on with these two things, keeping 
in mind their importance to our whole project here. I Just cannot 
imagine a proper university running two colleges of the same sort, 
same campus at the same time. I feel there is something wrong 
here and I do not know what it is. 

Obviously, this is not of an Army level, but if we have time, and we 
may not, I would like the Defense people, or whatever level this is 
determined upon, to give us something more about this. I feel that 
this is good, but there is something the matter with what I am hear- 
ing here. This administrative setup is not right. I am not ques- 
tioning the curriculum or the project, but there is something the 
matter with the way this team is put together. I do not know what 
itis. I have that feeling. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything you would like to direct to the 
Department of Defense 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a Defense problem? This is not an Army 

roblem ? 

Colonel Srarte. We are chartered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
both colleges are chartered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Foon. This is strictly the executive agency’s presentation ? 

Colonel Searte. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. I find no problem with that, but there is something else 
the matter with this that I am not clear about at a level beyond you. 
That is why I think the commanding officer of this outfit should have 
been here. 

Mr. Sixes. You might give some thought as to the type of inquiry 
you would like to direct to the Joint Chiefs about this facility, and 
we will have that done. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we have Mr. Ford’s question as to which came 
first, the chicken or the egg, vis-a-vis, this field. I think that some- 
body gave birth to this and then let it run around loose, except when 
they feel it must be looked at by us. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to pursue this matter further. I think 
you quite properly brought up the matter of major concern. 

General Lawton, who is your next witness ? 


CuAssirieD Progect No. 2765 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
drop down to classified project No. 2765, the last project indicated on 
page 1001. 

The dollars are reflected on page 1080 of the justification. 

Mr. Sixes. It has grown rapidly. It was originally $3 million, 
then $8 million, and now $13 million. 

Mr. Copp. We have with us Mr. Thomas Oakley, Director of Special 
Projects, Office of Defense Mobilization and Mr. Harry Bossert, 
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Deputy Director. They will present this problem to the committee, 

Mr. Sixes. All right, gentlemen, may we have your statement? 

Mr. Oaxtey. We also have with us Mr. Harris who is the Assistant 
to the Director for Plans and Readiness, ODM. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Harris. Gentlemen, I can speak for the matter as to the im- 
portance of the object for which these funds are requested. Mr. 
Oakley is prepared to eee to the justification. 

Mr. Stxes. Tell us what the object is first. 

Mr. Mutter. Is this off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. That depends on the witness’ desire. 

Mr. Harris. It is classified secret. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Whose payroll are you on? 

Mr. Harris. The Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Fioop. ODM; and you are assigned to the Army ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How did you get here? 

Mr. Harris. This is the way the plan developed : 

First out of the National Security Council, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization was assigned responsibility for developing a means of 
providing for a continuity of government in the event of an attack. 
The physical job of getting the facility itself constructed was assigned 
to the Prenn of Engineers. 

Mr. Fioop. As agents for ODM? 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

The job of establishing the communications network required was 
assigned to the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. As the agent for ODM? 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

The funds for this project were included in the Army appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Fxioop. Because the engineers and the Signals Corps and the 
Army 

Mr. Oakey. Because the Army engineers and the Signal Corps 
have special competence in this field. 

Mr. Froop. Did something have to be built? Did some physical 
thing have to be’constructed by the Army engineers? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxroop. On whose payroll were the workmen, a private con- 
tractor; or do you know? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir; a private contract. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood, we have much to do and in fact too much 
to spend the time to pick this information out. I suggest that these 
gentlemen come back to us when they have a statement to present. 

(See p. 1175 for further testimony. ) 

Your next witness, please. 
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CriassiFiep Progect (SigNau Corps) 
PROJECT 276 


Mr. Copp. The next project I would like to present to the committee 
is No. 2761, classified project reflected on page 1068 of the justifications. 
lhavea prepared statement and I would like to read. 

Mr. Sikes. We will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Copp. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Your fund requirements for the fiscal year are substan- 
tially the same as they were a year ago. Does that mean this project 
is leveling off 

Major ‘Lowe. Mr. Chairman, this generally indicates the level. 
However, it is subject to keeping the facility compatible with the other 
services; that is, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. As the communi- 

cations facilities are modernized in those servic es, we must take ac- 
count of expenses associated with new equipment to maintain that 
compatibility. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. No questions. That is a very clear statement. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Did I gather from the last statement, Major Lowe, that 
although you do not have any additional requirement now, in order 
for you to keep compatible you may have such additional fund require- 
ments in subsequent years / 

Major Lowr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At what level. if you could make an estimate ? 

Major Lowe. I do not believe I can give an estimate, sir, because of 
the new automatic communications facilities that are currently under 
development for which exact figures are not available at this time. 

Mr. Forp. About when would such additional requirements be 
necessary ‘ 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, that would be necessary as the other 
services changed their facilities at the distant end. In order for us 
to meet them, we would have to change facilities at the AJCC, the 
Alternate Joint Communications Center. The way the communica- 
tions field is developing now, each year there may be a change in the 
existing facilities. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a major project ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. No, sir. It would be to meet equipment which would 
be put in service at the distant end, whether that is overseas or here 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miturr. Do I understand that these dollar charges that are 
being asked in this request are to pay rentals for the use of this equip- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. The dollar charge which you see there, sir, is the lease 
of the line facilities, microwave, cable, and wire facilities within 
this complex, which, as stated, is on a full-time basis. 
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Mr. Muuer. It is on a full-time basis but I understood one of you 
to say that there was a toll feature which was used to a certain 
extent to keep it tested and active. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. And that the use enters into the cost. Is that right? 

Mr. Gentry. That is true. Beyond our complex we tie our facili- 
ties at the distant end with what we know as engineer military facili- 
ties in that we pay for them only as we exercise them, whether that 
is 24 hours or 36 hours. We have a contract with the A. T. & T. and 
Western Union whereby we use their common-toll facilities during 
this period. When we are through with them it goes back into their 
toll system, 

Mr. Miter. This money, then, would include your estimated use 
of those toll facilities or would that be something else ? 

Mr. Gentry. That is correct. The money that is shown on this 
chart. That is beyond the complex. 

Mr. Miter. If something occurred which made you decide to use 
the system so many days or hours or whatever it is more in actual 
transmissions than you have now, that would increase the cost? 

Mr. Gentry. That would increase the cost, and it cannot be esti- 
mated. It would increase the cost only in the event of a dire emer- 
gency here in the Washington area. 

Mr. Miter. Or a very radically changed plan of training, one or 
the other. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes, Thank you, gentlemen. 

The next witness. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, project 2740, “International activities” 
which a appears on pages 1060 to 1065. 
Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, project 2740, “International 
activities,” provides for several separate and distinct activities which 
I will discuss under three subheadings. 


ARMY MISSIONS AND MSTS RESERVE FLEET 


The first grouping covers Department of the Army Missions and 
MSTS reserve fleet Based on the revised fiscal year 1958 structure, 
the budget responsibility for the operation of Military Aid Advisory 
Groups (MAAG’s) and Missions, assigned to the Unified Commander, 
Headquarters, European Command. have been included herein. Due 
to the diversified nature of administrative support received by the 
MAAG?’s and Missions (Military Aid program administrative, De- 
- tment of State, and the host country), problems have been and are 

eing encountered which normally would not be experienced in de- 
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veloping this estimate. The estimate represents the initial presenta- 
tion of an actual “Operation and maintenance, Army,” requirement 
budget. Prior budget submissions of these requirements were pre- 
sented as an annex to the annual military aid program expense budget. 
For fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that support in this area will 
be $300,000. Under the assumption that no major changes are antici- 
pated for fiscal year 1958 we are requesting the same dollar support 
as reflected in fiscal year 1957, $300,000. At this point, I request per- 
mission to go off the record. 
(Statement off the record. ) 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Copp. The second activity grouping is titled “Inter-American 
Relations.” Funds requested herein are to enable the Secretary of the 
Army to adopt such measures as he may deem necessary to further 
national policy with respect to inter- American cooperation. The fiscal 
year 1958 estimate will support 17 United States Army missions in 
Latin American countries; the Joint Brazil-United States Commis- 
sion; training activities of the Latin American division of the United 
States Army Caribbean School in Panama Canal Zone; visits to the 
United States by important Latin-American military officials and offi- 
cial visits by United States Army officers to Latin America; transla- 
tion and publication of training documents; and representation by 
appropriate overseas and Zone of Interior commanders and Depart- 
ment of the Army officials. For fiscal year 1958 we are requesting 
$910,000, which represents an increase of $10,000 over the fiscal year 
1957 estimate. The additional funds are budgeted to support a 
planned mission in Argentina. 

Mr. Sikes. We have not had one heretofore ? 

Mr. Copp. That is right. 

Colonel Bogner is here to give you additional information on that, 
sir. That is in his office. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we understand the situation very well. 

You may go ahead. 


OTHER AGENCIES AND BOARDS 


Mr. Copp. The third category, titled “Other Agencies and Boards,” 
provides for the Department of the Army’s pro rata support of the 


following inter departmental boards and committees. 


Department | Department 


Title of Defense | of the Army 
estimate support 

Eastern Industria] Personne] Security Hearing Board __-. pee pie é $99, 000 $99, 000 
Government Patents Board a ee ai | 49, 000 | 16, 400 
President’s Committee on Government Contracts ____- 2 esl 120, 000 40, 000 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security_..._........_- ouage 13, 800 | 4, 600 
Net Evaluation Subcommittee_ Saltese ; = ops 6, 400 | 2, 100 
Women in the services education pr ogram.... ; uses eea Si | 52, 000 | 17, 300 
Industrial security education program... ......._- ; | 150, 000 | 50, 000 
Military service education program ddd héuddatasbdusdedhoakbbOiden 45, 000 | 15, 000 
Department of Defense Board of Examiners..........-.....--------_--------| 4, 200 } 1, 400 
Joint Spectrum Evaluation Group 18, 000 6, 000 
Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. . 75, 000 25, 000 
Air Coordinating Committee_.._______- ate dhcakeedaekind ‘ 84, 000 | 28, 200 





Tota) SLE hon Duntcnareses adenciGiedsabt te cues 716, 400 | 305, 000 
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The purpose of the above-listed Boards and Committees is as 
follows: 

Eastern Industrial Personnel Security Hearing Board was estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense to handle the administrative 
procedures g governing the disposition of all cases within its jurisdic- 
tion for which a military department, or activity thereof, has made a 
recommendation or determination (a) with respect to the denial, sus- 
pension, or revocation of a clearance of a contractor or contractor em- 
ployee; and (2) with respect to the denial or withdrawal of authoriza- 
tion for access by certain other individuals. 

Government Patents Board was established by Executive Order 
10096, January 23, 1950, to review the determinations of Government 
agencies with respect to ownership of inventions made by employees; 
settle controversies or disputes concerning ownership of inventions; 
and provide for an index of inventions owned or controlled by the 
Government. 

President’s Committee on Government Contracts was established 
by Executive Order 10479, ee 13, 1953, amended by Executive 
Order 10482, August 15, 1953. The committee makes recommenda: 
tions to agencies on nondiscrimination provisions of Government 
contracts, and receives, reviews, and analyzes complaints of alleged 
violations of the nondiscrimination provisions of Government con- 
tracts. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Nutritional Problems was estab- 
lished by memorandum of agreement between participating agencies. 
The purpose of the committee is to deal with subject problems of 
military and economic importance in foreign countries where the 
United States has a special interest. 

Air Coordinating Committee was established by interdepartmental 
memorandum dated March 27, 1945. Executive Order 9781, Septem- 
ber 19, 1946, amended by Executive Order 9990, August 21, 1948, 
Executive Order 10360, June 11, 1952, and Executive Order 19438, 
March 13, 1953, formally established the committee with responsi- 
bility for coordinating Federal policy in the field of aviation. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Sec urity was established 
by Department of Defense Directive No. 3115.1, dated January 26, 
1955. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
delegated to the Director, Office of Domestic Security Programs, the 
responsibility for coordination and followup, as appropriate, on 
internal security within the Department of Defense. 

Women in the services education program was established by De- 
partment of Defense Directive No. 5120.14, dated January 22, 1954, 
to create public understanding of the basic concept of women in 
uniform as to their need, role, and opportunities afforded. 

Industrial security education program was established by Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive No. 5220.22, dated July 18, 1956, to keep 
defense industry and labor alert to the problems of security and to 
guide them toward the i improvement of overall security measures. 

The military service education program was established in February 
1956 to meet the need for increased public understanding of the man- 
power program. On February 11, 1956, the Assistant Secrets ary 
(Comptroller), by memorandum addressed to the Assistant Secretaries 
(Financial Management) of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, requested 
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that each Department provide support in the amount of $45,000 
($15,000 each) for this program. 

Asa part of this program, a contract was entered into with the Ad- 
vertising Council for the development of a complete educational cam- 
paign in support of the program. The first of a number of items to be 
prepared by the council was a booklet, It’s Your Choice, designed as a 
guide for young men on how to choose the proper military service pro- 
gram. This booklet was distributed initially to educational institu- 
tions and is being followed up by other approaches by the various 
mediums (radio and television spots and programs, magazine adver- 
tising, newspaper support, car cards, ete.) to various organizations 
such as educational groups and parent-teachers’ associations, and 
through the secondary schools of the country. 

The program for fiscal year 1958 will provide for the continuation 
of this educational campaign substantially along the same lines as at 
present. No personal-service funds are involved. 

The Department of Defense Board of Examiners was established by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and concurred in by Civil Service Com- 
mission to provide: (a) General planning and supervision of develop- 
ment of qualification standards, recruitment, and examining of staff 
accountants in the departmental service for Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Defense; (4) establishment and guidance of examining panels; 
(c) resolution of policy questions ; (d) passing upon requests for 

yaivers of qualification requirements, for selective certification, and 
for temporary appointing authority; (e) serving as a medium of col- 
Jaboration and as advisers on problems of common interest with 
respect to classification, training, and utilization of accounting 
personnel. 

Membership of the Board is made up of the Director of Accounting 
Policy, Office, Secretary of Defense, who serves as Chairman, and top 
accounting officials designated by the Secretaries of the military 
departments. 

Members of the Board nominate examining panels to carry out de- 
tailed functions in various specialized accounting fields. These panels 
are responsible for: (@) Development of qualifications standards, (6) 
preparation of examining announcements, (¢) development of rating 
schedules (d) rating examination papers, and (e) considering appeals 
from ratings. 

Mr. Srxes. These are all the new boards ? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. We have some boards for which we have not 
received the directive or the Executive order establishing the board. 
TI have not been able to include the purpose and scope of those. 

Mr. Sixers. Is there money in this budget for those boards? 

Mr. Copp. Yes,sir. Ihave included a listing of them. 

Mr. Miter. Except for two they are listed. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand these boards have not yet been ap- 
proved ¢ 

Mr. Copp. They have been approved but I have not received the 
directive in my office so I could spell it out for the record. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you provide a complete listing of the activities that 
are included under inter-American relations on page 2, spelling out 
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each in detail, and giving additional information under each title on 
page3? Is the Department of Defense estimate carried in this budget 
or is only the Department of the Army support item carried in this 
budget ? 

Mr. Copp. Only the Army support. 

Mr. Sr«es. Tell us what each of these items is for and the necessity 
for the continuation of each. 

Mr. Flood. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fioop. You have made the same request, Mr. Chairman, for the 
committees listed on page 4, and so on ? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And page 5, of course ? 

Mr. Sixes. Those are spell-outs of the items on page 3. I have 
asked, however, for additional information on each of those, showing 
the necessity for the continuation. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

( The information referred to follows :) 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


The funds requested for interdepartmental activities are to provide, with the 
specific approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) in each 
ease, an orderly means through a single account for discharging obligations placed 
on the Department of the Army by Executive direction such as for the Govern- 
ment Patents Board, President’s Committee on Government Contracts, Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security, Net Evaluation Subcommittee, 
Air Coordinating Committee; and such other obligations jointly affecting more 
than one component of the Department of Defense as may from time to time be 
determined necessary at the direction of the Secretary of Defense such as 
Eastern Industrial Personnel Security Hearing Board, women in the services 
education program, industrial security education program, military service edu- 
cation program, Department of Defense Board of Examiners, Joint Spectrum 
Evaluation Group, and Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense. To the extent that expenditures are properly chargeable to partici- 
pating appropriations, these expenses will consist of personal services, travel, 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, and contractual services. 

The Departments of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force participate in the 
financing of the costs of these interdepartmental activities. 

The Department of Defense is responsible for the management of these activi- 
ties, and as such, is responsible for (1) developing the annual program and 
budget estimates based on the combined requirements of the participants, and 
(2) recommending the appropriate participation for each department. 

In line with the above, the Army’s pro rata share of estimated support required 
for the fiscal year 1958 is incorporated within project 2740—international 
activities. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Tuurspay, Apri 11, 1957. 
Crasstriep Prosects Jornt HeapQuaRTERS 
PROJECT 2764 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order, please. 

General Lawton, will you please present your first witness? 

General Lawton. Mr. Codd would like to continue with program 
2700 today. The first project is 2764, Classified Project. 

Mr. Srxes. Wiil you proceed, Mr. Codd? 
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Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to request 
that the opening statement be off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Who is the witness? 

Mr. Copp. In this case, Maj. Thomas H. Selecman, Office, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence. 

Mr. Stes. Proceed, Major. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Srtxes. Thank you very much, Major. 

Mr. Codd, will you present your next witness? 


PROJECT 2750 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, I would now like to present to the com- 
mittee project 2750, “Joint headquarters.” 

It is on page 1066 of the budget justification. I have an opening 
statement which I would like to read for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Piease do. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, Public Law 216 of the 81st 
Congress prescribes that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will establish uni- 
fied commands in strategic areas. In compliance therewith and in 
order to provide single strategic direction to the forces of all services, 
joint headquarters have been established in certain areas. The De- 
partment of the Army has been designated as the executive agent for 
the joint headquarters in Europe, and the Caribbean. 

eadquarters, United States European Command, exercises unified 
command over 2il forces assigned; maintains security of United 
States forces in Europe; support United States policies; coordinate 
and direct joint logistic and administrative matters; administer the 
military aspects of the mutual security program; provide military 
representation to NATO, international, and United States agencies, 

eadquarters, Caribbean Command, has the mission to maintain 
local security of the Panama Canal; protection of sources of stra- 
tegic materials and supporting installations; serving as directed as 
principal United States military representative in military political 
negotiations between United States and Latin American countries; 
and exercise military direction over military assistance advisory 
groups in his general area. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are requesting a total of $2,538,000 which 
compared to the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $3,293,000 reflects a de-. 
crease of $755,000. This savings is due to the fact that the executive 
responsibility for Join, Headquarters, Far East, beginning with fiscal 
year 1958, has been transferred to Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Is this reduction sufficient, based on the fact that you 
have cut out one of the three responsibilities? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; this reduction is sufficient. The change is 
represented in our operation and maintenance facilities support. We 
have none reflected for the Far East Command in 1956 or 1957 in 
this project which you have before you. 
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Mr. Forp. As I look at the figures in fiscal 1956, for operation and 
maintenance, you had $1,074,000. I presume that was for all three 
command posts ? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; that just reflects the operation and maintenance 
facilities of the European Command and the Carribean. There was 
nothing spread to Joint Headquarters, Far East at the time this 
budget was made up. The support was furnished from other pro- 
grams under operation and maintenance facilities. This represents 
the spread of operation and maintenance facility cost by the com- 
mands. Insofar as the Joint Headquarters, Far East was concerned, 
they did not spread operation and maintenance facility dollars into 
this project. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you need about two hundred and fifty-some- 
thousand dollars more in fiscal 1958 than you needed in fiscal 1957 
for the same type of operations? 

Mr. Copp. It comes about, Mr. Ford, in the area of support of the 
mutual advisory assistance group. 

Mr. Forp. MAAG? 

Mr. Copp. In that program; yes, sir. We are just starting to pick 
up in 1957 and move into a full year in 1958. This ties into our Army 
mission support that we talked about yesterday where we presented 
a requirement for the operation and maintenance of Army missions. 

General Lawron. May I say something? 

Mr. Forp. Sure. 

General Lawron. This operation and maintenance facilities spread 
is something that has bothered us all year in our programing requests 
made as a result of a midyear review. As I pointed out, it was more 
of a redistribution than a reprograming. Operations and mainte- 
nance facilities account has never been spread, as you know, actually 
to any one of these accounts. I do not know if you noticed in the 
2700 program, as we got to it, it showed quite a considerable increase 
from 1957 to 1958. I cannot vouch for the figures in 1956 and 1957. 
It is our best estimate of what we think was ‘being used there, but I 
am sure that there are some things that are not properly distributed 
to those areas, 

The defense of the operation and maintenance facilities is going to 
be made as a package and we will note when we get to that, some- 
time this afternoon, that the increase for the entire Army is only 
$15 million out of about a billion-dollar program. There is some- 
thing like $20 million in that area that is ascribable to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund. Our operation and maintenance facilities as a 
whole, throughout the Army, is at a pretty stable figure, really lower 
in 1958 than 1957. It is under 1957. In this distribution here, you 
might say, is our first effort to try to get the amount of money in 
the right place. I think the 1958 figure is far more—we feel—far 
more accurate than the 1956-57 figure. We have gone to the field to 
get the figures for 1958 and the 1957-56 figures are purely estimates 
that we have made to the best of our ability to try to spread this num- 
ber through here. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Your military personnel strength has gone down from 
645 to 354. You have no civilian personnel ? 
Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; that is going from 278 to 114. 
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Mr. Srxes. I believe that is all on this project. Will you give us 
the next project ? 


Armep Forces Srectan WrEAPons ProJECT 
Tuurspay, Apri 11, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ALVIN R. LUEDECKE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
COL. HOY D. DAVIS, JR., UNITED STATES ARMY 
COMDR. NATHANIEL W. JAMES III, UNITED STATES NAVY 
MAJ. JOSEPH P. SWANICK, UNITED STATES ARMY 
CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER), BUDGET DIVISION 
General Lawton. The next program, Mr. Chairman, is Armed 
Forces special weapons project. 
The next witness is Maj. Gen. Alvin R. Luedecke of the Air Force. 
He has a statement he would like to give the committee. 
Mr. S1xes. How do you do, General ? 
Will you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lurepecke. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is again a pleasure 
to appear before you in order to discuss the current status and planned 
operations of the Armed Forces special weapons project as they re- 
late to the budget estimate for fiscal year 1958. 

As you may recall, the project is an agency of the Secretary of 
Defense and of the three military departments. Our mission is to 
furnish support to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in the field of atomic weapons by providing technical, logistical, and 
training services. In discharging our responsibilities, we continu- 
ously coordinate our actions with the staff agencies of the Armed 
Forces and with nonmilitary agencies of the Government concerned 
with the military application of atomic energy. We utilize estab- 
lished agencies of the Armed Forces to implement our programs when 
suitable facilities exist. For administrative purposes, our budget esti- 
mate is included in that of the Department of the Army and consists 
of three parts, namely, research and development, operation and 
maintenance, and procurement and production. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For research and development during fiscal year 1958, new funds 
in the amount of $11 million are requested in the appropriation “Re- 
search and development, Army,” project 5730, to finance research and 
development projects which are allocated to two broad classifications 
entitled “Applied research” and “Supporting research.” 

Our applied research is experimental laboratory work designed to 
obtain data not being obtained by others and which is of significance in 
the military application of atomic energy. Theoretical studies are 
being conducted to obtain an understanding of the capabilities and 
limitations of these weapons in producing damage from nuclear radia- 
tion, heat, air blast and ground and underwater shock. Actual experi- 
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mentation is necessary to develop information to be used in making 
operational decisions. 

The information gained from these studies, complemented by full- 
scale detonations, will assist the Armed Forces in determining suitable 
criteria to be employed, for example, in recommending and establish- 
ing the most effective air defense system against delivery vehicles 
equipped with an atomic warhead. Such studies will also assist the 
Armed Forces and other governmental agencies in establishing the 
best passive defense measures for protection against atomic weapons. 

A second significant part of our effort is devoted to studying the 
phenomena and the effects of radioactive fallout material. 

There is a lack of knowledge concerning the effects upon humans and 
other types of life to exposure in a constantly decaying radioactive 
field. Rapecially; we are interested in determining quantities of radia- 
tion that might be absorbed and rates of recovery in varying circum- 
stances. In this area one study will cover the long-term effects of 
internal beta irradiation, seeking to ascertain the more serious aspects 
of the results from such exposure. We are working with the Atomic 
Energy Commission in this research. 

With regard to the physical science of the fallout problem, there is 
considerable information needed to define fall-out phenomena in or- 
der to be capable of predicting patterns of the eidinetives particles 
falling from the cloud. More and more interest is being shown in the 
higher altitudes where the finely divided particles are deposited and 
fall out much more slowly. We propose to continue the study of these 
aspects, 

o finance the programs in the applied research portion of our re- 
search and development budget estimate, new funds in the amount of 
$2,103,000 for fiscal year 1958 are requested. 

The second broad classification of our research and development 
budget estimate concerns supporting research. 

Supporting research is concerned with the preliminary planning, 
preparation for and the conduct of full-scale testing. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that invaluable data is obtained from our supportin 
research effort which supplements or modifies our efforts in the septied 
research field since full-scale field testing is essential to prove or dis- 
prove our theoretical efforts. 

The project is responsible for the budgeting, preliminary planning, 
development and technical supervision of the military phases of atomic 
weapons tests. 

We effect close coordination and integration of the Armed Services 
requirements for experimental data obtainable through field tests and 
furnish technical assistance, as required, to commanders of task forces 
charged with the conduct of atomic weapons tests. 

A large amount of useful data have been obtained from tests on 
previous operations. This must be extended in the future to fill in 
gaps in the information obtained and to provide answers in new areas 
of military significance. For example, information pertinent to nu- 
clear detonations at higher altitudes is of great importance for pur- 
poses of air defense against enemy attack by aircraft. The social, 
as well as military, significance of fallout requires the continued study 
of this problem in full-scale tests. The operational problems of 
weapon delivery and damage assessment dictates a requirement for 
additional field testing of aircraft, ships, structures, and other military 
equipments. The development of new weapons, new applications, and 
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new equipment combine to underline the importance of supporting re- 
search in continued full-scale testing. 

The measurements required of blast, thermal, and nuclear effects, 
and the response of equipment to these effects, are so specialized and 
the test conditions are so unique, that in many cases a research and 
development effort is necessary to provide suitable instrumentation to 
obtain these measurements. For this reason, the instruments are costly 
and since many are lost or physically destroyed during the tests, in ad- 
dition to those which become obsolete, the provision of adequate instru- 
mentation for test operations will continue to be a major problem. 
The funds requested will be used to support approved Armed Forces 
experimental projects to obtain information of the type noted woare 
on full-scale operations. Another expense connected with test opere 
tions, the extra-military expenses of nuclear tests, will be discussed in 
the operation and maintenance request of our budget estimate. 

For the supporting research portion of our research and develop- 
ment budget estimate, we are requesting funds in the amount of 
$8,897,000 “for fiseal year 1958. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The next segment of our budget is concerned with the operation and 
maintenance of the project and the extra-military expenses of atomic 
tests. Our estimate is contained in the appropriation, “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” project 2763, and for fiscal year 1958 new funds 
in the amount of $28,082,000 are requested. 

When discussing operating expenses of atomic weapons tests funded 
from the appropriation, “Operation and maintenance, Army,” we 
consider normal service operating expenses and extra- ‘military ex- 
penses. Normal service expenses are funded by the individual armed 
services and include, for example, normal operating costs of ships, 

airplanes, vehicles, medical and dental service, etc. Another normal 
service operating expense would be pay and allowances of personnel. 
On the other hand, extra-military expenses of atomic weapons tests 
includes the extra expenses of a military nature incurred as a result 
of atomic test operations and which are not properly attributable to 
any specific scientific research and development project. Extra-mili- 
tary funds support costs of modification to and subsequent restoration 
of equipment, aircraft, or ships required by the task force commander 
as well as costs of construction and rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures and facilities at the test sites. Additionally, extra-military 
funds cover the costs of material or services required from activities 
operated under working capital funds. 

Of the $28,082,000 just mentioned, we are requesting new funds in 
the amount of $9,550,000 for fiscal year 1958 to finance our planned 
requirements for the extra-military expenses of atomic tests. 

The remaining portion of our estimate in the appropriation “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army,” in the amount of $18,532,000 is ap- 
plicable to the operation and maintenance of the project. 

Our responsibilities include the management of several major in- 
stallations including a Washington headquarters; a field command at 
Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Sandia Base proper; and na- 
tional stockpile sites. From personnel assigned to these activities 
we are able to provide the technical, logistical and training services 
required of the project by the Armed Forces. 
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Although military personnel from the Armed Forces are well] 
represented i in the operation of the project, there is a need for civilian 
personnel to assist in filling administrative, engineering, property 
management, meneRR RTC, inspection, technical and other positions, 
This estimate includes $9,052,000 for civilian personnel salaries and 
$624,000 to finance the retirement contribution, taxes, and insurance 
requirments. 

As regards the maintenance of our facilities, we have normal 
responsibilities for utility plants and systems, buildings and grounds, 
provision for fire protection, waste disposal and many other allied 
functions. We perform organizational maintenance and some field 
maintenance for our own automotive vehicles, materials handling 
equipment and communication facilities. Existing service organiza- 
tions perform higher echelons of maintenance. 

In our area of operation, the project prepares technical directives 
for use within the armed services. Technical training of such per- 
sonnel as may be required by the chiefs of the three services is pro- 
vided in the assembly, handling, storage, surveillance, maintenance, 
salvage and disposal ‘of atomic weapons. Qur estimate also includes 
supplies and equipment to be used in the day-to-day operation of 
each facility such as office supplies and equipment, repair parts and 
medical supplies and equipment. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The next segment of the project’s budget estimate is contained in 
the appropriation, “Procurement and production, Army,” project 
4071, for which obligation authority in the amount of $20,519,000 for 
fiscal year 1958 is requested. 

The support rendered by the project is generally the same for all 
the armed services. However, in the field of providing atomic train- 
ing weapons, operational and training equipment, operational suit- 
ability test weapons, and support materiel for these c categories, the 
»rocedure currently in effect places on AFSWP the responsibility for 
adauting and funding for only Army, Navy (including Marines) 
and the project’s requirements for those items which are AEC pro- 
duced. The Department of the Air Force submits its requirements 
and cites its funds to the project and these items are combined with 
the end items required by the other services and the project into a 
schedule which is placed with the Atomic Energy Commission for 
procurement and production. 

The number of organizational units to be trained in an operational 
capability in the assembly and/or delivery of atomic weapons has 
gradually increased. Some of the representative types of units for 
which the project buys special weapons materiel are assembly organ- 
izations, national stockpile sites, aircraft carriers, Army ordnance 
special weapons support battalions and Marine tactical support as- 
sembly teams. 

The specific requirements of the Army, Navy and the project, for 
training bombs and warheads and major assemblies and components 
are computed on the basis of the number of units to be trained in a 

capability for a specific type of weapon and the funds requested will 
support these requirements. Assigned unit missions require the prep- 
aration of allowance lists for test, handling and assembly equipment 
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and our budget estimate contains minimum essentials to execute mili- 
tary assignments. Test and handling equipment presently being 
requested, or procured in the past, may be used under peacetime or 
wartime conditions. : 

Our budget estimate also includes the estimated cost of special 
weapons to be procured for Army and Navy units for operational 
suitability test programs conducted by these services for the purpose 
of evaluating the compatability of specific weapons with given de- 
livery systems and evaluating the proficiency of personnel and 
efficiency procedures in the complete stockpile-to-target sequence. 
Additionally, we are requesting procurement of first-year repair parts 
for concurrent delivery with training weapons and test and handling 
equipment, as well as procurement of specially designed material and 
equipment required for the repair and maintenance of all training 
weapons and test and handling equipment. TBA 7 alles 

Finally, the rework, modification and/or modernization of training 
weapons, major assemblies and components and test and handling 
equipment in order to improve the functional uses of material and 
equipment is a continuous program and the budget estimate reflects 
our request to continue these efforts. 

The funds being requested in fiscal year 1958 represent our best esti- 
mates of the minimum amounts considered necessary to perform our 
responsibilities and in summary are: 

For new funds: 


Research and development (project 5780) --______ See 


Operation and maintenance (project 2763) _ ....._-_____-_ _... 28, 082, 000 

For obligational authority: Procurement and production (project 
TE Ohi tien eater de caenieil ied & nie sage eng aed ghd eebainten dan See teal saecnaided 20, 519, 000 
ind labdai bin cttelpdbcbderid dvasdabthahle LAI Sak, SEO) IROL BS ok, ettbe etd. 59, 601, 000 


This new fund and obligation authority request for fiscal year 1958, 
that is, $59,601,000, is higher than that requested in fiscal year 1957, 
that is, $48,140,000. The difference is caused primarily by an increase 
of $8,374,000 in “Operation and maintenance” attributable to an 
increase in the extra military expense of nuclear tests and a minimal 
increase in the cost of operating and maintaining the project due to 
increased facilities. For “Procurement and production,” approxi- 
mately $2 million represents a carryover from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal 
year 1958. 

We are prepared to provide such additional information on our 
activities, in an off-the-record presentation, as the committee may 
desire. 

Mr. Forp. General Luedecke, I think that is the most beneficial 
statement that this committee has had for the record for this very essen- 
tial project. I am sure that the committee feels that this material will 
be very helpful to us. Let us go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, you are requesting for this program 
this year a total of $59,601,000? 

General Lurpecke. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to $48,140,000 in fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lurpecke. That is correct. The major portion of that 
difference is the extra military funds needed for testing. That is 
$8,374,000 of that difference. 
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ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What was your “Research and development” figure for 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lurprecker. “Research and development” for 1957 was 
$19,478,000 as opposed to $11 million. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the difference between that $19 
million plus figure fer fiscal year 1957 and the $11 million figure for 
fiscal year 1958? It is a very helpful change, but tell us how you 
can do it. 

General Lugpecxre. We can reflect it in detail on the chart, but, 
generally, it comes from four different sources. We budgeted for a 
»roject under “Research” in the amount of approximately $3 million. 
The equipment to carry out that research was delivered so late that 
we had to reprogram it over into 1958. That accounted for about $2 
million of it. There was $2 million on funds for preliminary plan- 
ning for some of these tests in 1957, and that is not included in 1958, 
That is $2 million. That accounts for about $4.5 million of this 
amount. I will have to ask Colonel Davis to reflect the rest of it. the 
remainder, the difference there, if I may. 

Mr. Foro. Surely. 

General Lugpecke. I do not remember it. 

Colonel Davis, will you show the chart for the other two items, 
where the major differences are? 

General Lurepecke. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would you read these into the record, Colonel, please? 

Colonel Davis. Preliminary planning, a difference here of approxi- 
mately $2 million. Then on Operation Redwing again there is an- 
other two and a half or two and a quarter million dollars. Then, on 
the applied research, the delay in the program accounts again for a 
$2.5 million carryover which actually is about a $5 million difference 
because it is $2.5 million off of the $19 million and added to the $11 
million. So you have two, four, nine. 

Mr. Forp. I gather then, that the reduction is primarily the result 
of slippage in the tests or operations which you thought would be 
conducted in 1957 and for which you would obligate funds in 1957 
but were unable to do so, and you are just moving it back 1 year. 

General Lurpecke. This accounts for $5 million of it, and the other 
is a matter of additional need for preliminary planning funds in 1957 
that were greater than usual in the testing area. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1958 you do not need as much 
in preliminary planning funds for some major tests as you needed 
in fiscal 1957. 

General Lugpecke. That is true, by about $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that we are not going to proceed in 
subsequent years with a continuation of major tests of this sort? 

General Lurpecke. No, sir, it does not. It means that to the best 
of our knowledge at this time we will not require funds as early for 
tests on beyond those now programed. 

Mr. Forp. The lead time, so to speak, has been reduced ? 

General Lurpecke. We do not yet know the nature of the tests be- 
yond this, and therefore we have no specific programs directed to- 
ward that test, whereas this is not. the case in fiscal 1958 because we 
do know what we plan to do there. The nature of it is such that we 
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have had to spend more money in fiscal 1957 in getting nee to carry 
forward the 1958 program than we normally have had to do in tests 
before. 
Mr. Forp. Are your funds 1-year funds or no-year funds? 
General Lugprecke. They are no-year funds in this particular cate- 


ory. 
; Mr. Forp. In research and development ? 
General Lurprcke. Yes. 


STATUS OF CARRYOVER FUNDS, 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture based on, your obli- 
gational authority for fiscal 1957 ¢ 

General Lurpeckr. Will you cover that, please ? 

Commander James. For the appropriation “Research and develop- 
ment, Army,” the estimated obligations are $19,478,000. 

Mr. Forp. Out of what amount of authority ? 

General Lurepecke. That amount of authority. 

Mr. Forp. You do not mean to say that you are going to obligate 
every penny of it? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, what I want is the latest obligational 
figure against your program for fiscal 1957. Give it to me generally 
and then you can supply the accurate figure for the record. 

Commander James. Of the total funds available for fiscal year 
1957, $22,118,385 

Mr. Forp. That is in the research and development aspect ? 

Commander James. Yes, sir; in the research and development as- 
pect, sir. Of that amount we estimate that the obligations will be 
$19,478.000 for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. How are you to date or as of the latest figure that you 
have? 

Commander James. Do you desire that percentagewise, sir? 

Mr. Forp. No, dollarwise as of March 31 or February 28, whatever 
the date. 

Commander James. As of February 28, sir, we had a balance of 
$4,259,869. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as of that date you have obligated about 
$15 million against the $19 million that you intend to obligate? 

Commander James. The $15 million includes about $9.3 million in 
commitments and $5.9 million in fiscal obligations. 

Mr. Forp. The difference between $19 million and $22 million will 
be a carryover into fiscal 1958 ? 

Commander James. It is a planned carryover, sir, of $2,637,000 from 
fiscal year 1957 into fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forv. Which will be usable in addition to the requested $11 
million submitted here ? 

Commander James. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 
aon Forp. What is your estimated obligation program for fiscal 

58? 

Commander James. The estimated total obligation for fiscal year 
1958 is $11 million, sir. 

91288—57—67 
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Mr. Forp. Leaving you a proposed carryover in fiscal 1958 of about 
$2.6 million ¢ 

Commander JAmes. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does your request of $2,103,000 for applied research 
in your research and development program compare with the amounts 
in this same program for fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957 ? 

Colonel Davis. In fiscal year 1956 the actual amount was $2,031,317. 
The estimated for fiscal year 1957 was $4,690,000. $2,637,000 is to be 
carried forward. So the actual obligation is approximately $2 mil- 
lion, which will then correspond with the approximately $2 million 
obligation here. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, most of your carryover in research and 
development is in your applied research field ? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir. I have to amplify that. Of these two 
figures totaling $4,740,000, that is, the carryover and the new funds, 
we expect to obligate the greater percentag age in the applied research, 
and the carryover, such as ‘it is, to be in supporting research, the other 
half of the research and development program. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that? 

Colonel Davis. That is where we have had the slippage in the past, 
sir; the supporting research is where this slippage actually took 
place. No, Lamsorry. It took place here in the nuclear radiation and 
keer 

eneral Lurpecke. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


Mr. Forp. What are the comparative amounts for supporting re- 
search for fiscal 1956, fiscal 1957, and proposed request of $8,897,000 
for fiscal 1958 ? 

General Lurpecke. Colonel Davis will answer. 

Colonel Davis. We do not have a chart on that, sir. In fiscal 1956 
the supporting research was $8,347,710, and for fiscal year 1957 the 
estimated amount is $14,788,000. For fiscal year 1958 ‘the requested 
amount is $8,897,000. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain the higher hump so to speak, in fiscal 
1957 in comparison to fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1958! 

Mr. Exusorr. Mr. Ford, I think the answer is that it is an alter- 
nating program. In other words, the extra military expense varies 
between the Zone of Interior tests in Nevada and the tests held at 
the Pacific Proving Ground, and likewise the research and develop- 
ment costs would be higher and then lower as they are planning for a 
big overseas test or a smaller Zone of Interior test. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean in fiscal 1959 we are going to go up 
the hump again ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. We probably will; yes, sir. 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Davis. We eycle on the tests, a Nevada test, a Pacific, : 
Nevada test, a Pacific, and a Nevada pr Sion and then Pacific prob- 
ably. They are not announced and not firm yet, but for budgetary pur- 
poses we must start asking for funds for them. Because of that cycling 
we have the ups and downs forced upon us. 

Mr. Forp. Generally have you bea able to keep up with your 


schedule or have you slipped more than normal ? 
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General Lurpeckr. For our part we have been able to keep up. 
For other reasons some tests have been postponed or slipped, and of 
course this has been reflected in our previous budget estimates. It 
is particularly pertinent to the amount we have for carryover al- 
though not in the case of this year’s budget. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING FUNDS 


Mr. Miter. General, why would there not be a preliminary phase 
set up for fiscal 1958? I notice that you usually get into this thing 
in 3 or 4 fiscal years. You seem to have run off the paper or some- 
thing. Is there money in the fiscal 1958 budget for planning addi- 
tional programs yet unnamed ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. The money requested at that time would 
be used for that planning, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, there ought to be a little green patch 
down there somewhere under 1958 on the chart ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. This one itself is not approved yet. 

Mr. Mitier. It has been funded; has it not? 

General Lurpecke. We are asking that it be funded here, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. It is already in fiscal 1957. 

Colonel Davis. Basically the funds start right about here actually. 
This is our preliminary phase. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, for the green stickers you do not need 
money other than that for normal operations. You do not have to 
earmark any money for it? 

General Lurepecke. Yes, sir, we do, and we have asked for it on 
these charts. It is reflected as preliminary planning funds. That 
amount can be seen on the other charts. We have asked for $2 mil- 
lion in this last green square category. 

Mr. Mituer. In fiscal 1958? 

General Lurpecke. We are not able to forecast the needs sufficiently 
tecurately to say that we would not need more than that in order 
to get that little piece of the green square for still a second unnamed 
test. 

Mr. Miter. But actually you are getting it or you are planning 
to get it just the same? 

General Lurpecke. It is reflected in the request. 

Colonel Davis. It is reflected here, sir, in these two funds. 

Mr. Miter. I see. Thank you. 

General Lurpecke. It could properly be shown. 

Mr. Miter. Your chart ran out. I do not assume that you were 
planning to abandon it in 1959. 

General Lurpecke. No, sir; we are not. 


EXTRA MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Forpv. How are you able to estimate your extra military ex- 
penses? How precise can you be in that, General ? 

General Luepecke. Not very precise. I suspect that we probably 
have been more fortunate in the past than anything else. We have 
found that they have some ratio or some relationship to the funds 
that are expended for research and development as a general state- 
ment. We can make this kind of estimate and then add or take away 
any known unusual conditions such as requirements for operation of 
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ships for evacuation purposes, for example. This we would know 
then, would be a charge normally greater than our rule of thumb and 
we would put it in. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have a general formula which you 
try to make applicable to your future operations. 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir. We are certainly the first to say that 
We cannot predict that accurately, because as of now, for example, 
we are not sure just what the Commission will be doing in the way 
of tests. 

Mr. Forp. What is your figure for fiscal 1958 compared with the 
figure for the current fiscal year? 

General Lurpecxe. Do we have that shown on our charts? Extra 
military. 

Colonel Davis. The 3 figures, sir, for fiscal year 1956 actual expendi- 
tures, $8,040,827 ; the estimate for fiscal year 1957, $3,958,000; and the 
estimate for fiscal year 1958, $9,550,000. 

General Lurepecke. That is the overseas tests, a Nevada test and a 
projection for an overseas test. 

Mr. Forp. That is a sort of cyclical situation. 

General Luepecke. It reflects the added cost of going out in the 
Pacific to do the job and the different nature of the test. 


NATIONAL STOCKPILE SITES 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us some additional information on the 
national stockpile site situation? Do you want this off the record? 

General Lurepecke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Tell us how many, how they are operated, the personnel 
situation, and any other pertinent information that will be helpful 
to the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How many personnel do you have assigned to this re- 
sponsibility, how does it compare this year to next year, and any 
other pertinent information on the storage-site operation ? 

(Discussion off the record). 


PERSON NEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Could you give for the record the number of personnel in 
fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957 and what you contemplate for fiscal 1958? 

Colonel Davis. The total authorized civilian personnel in fiscal 
1956 was 2,041, and in fiscal year 1957 the total authorized was 2,072. 
In fiscal year 1958 request is 2,082, 10 more civilians. 

Mr. Forp. What about military personnel ? 

Colonel Davis. The military personnel are the same for the 3 years, 
2,636 (total Army personnel with the project). 

Mr. Forp. This is simply for the stockpile site program? 

Colonel Davis. That is the entire project actually, sir. That in- 
cludes the Sandia Base as well and the field command and our small 
headquarters. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the figures you read for both military 
and civilians are applicable to your entire operation, not limited to 
the national stockpile sites ? 

Colonel Davis. That is correct, sir. 
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PERSONNEL AT NATIONAL STOCKPILE SITES 


Mr. Forp. Will you break down the figure for the record, showing 
figures for the stockpile sites? 

General Lurpeckr. Yes, sir; we will provide that. I would like 
to note on the record, though, that I think the figure on the military 
personnel is not correct. I am sure that it is greater than that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Personnel at the national stockpile sites 


Fiscal year Army Navy Air Force | Civilian Total 
ce 870 1, 736 2, 072 645 5, 323 
DP ebbGtubibbis udbelgechibagdcdscenawudss 772 1, 560 2, 083 636 5, 051 
a a a a 772 1, 560 2, 083 636 5, 051 


Mr. Forv. Can you tell us off the record, in addition to these sites 
which we have been discussing, how many other storage areas which 
I presume are under the jurisdiction of the individual military serv- 
ices are in operation ? 

General Lurprecke. Yes, sir; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. You are asking $20,519,000 in fiscal 1958 for what part of 
your project ? 

General Lurpecxe. This is for procurement and production. I 
would like to ask Major Swanick to provide the specific answer. 

Mr. Forp. First would you compare the funds requested in fiscal 
1958 with the funds spent in fiscal 1956 and those you anticipate obli- 
gating in fiscal 1957? 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir. This is an area of prefinancing and 
we are still talking about 1 year’s advance funds. I would like to ask 
Major Swanick to do that from his chart. 

Major Swanick. In fiscal year 1956, sir, we asked for new obliga- 
tion authority of $20 million. In fiscal year 1957 we asked for new 
obligation authority of $18,588,000. In fiscal year 1958 we are re- 
questing new obligational authority of $18,500,000. 

Mr. Forn. Would you repeat that, please? Start with fiscal 1956 
and then take us to fiscal 1957 and then project it to fiscal 1958. 

Major Swanick. In our fiscal year 1956 projection we requested 
new obligational authority of $20 million. This is the final revision 
to the program with a reduction to $11,465,607 actually obligated in 
fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1957 we have requested new obliga- 
tional authority of $18,588,000, and we had a carryover of $7,634,994, 
resulting in total available funds of $26,222,994. However, this figure 
reflects a reduction in that figure of $2,019,000 which is to be carried 
over to fiscal year 1958. So the total estimated obligations fiscal year 
1957 are now $24,203,994. 

In fiscal year 1958, then, we are requesting new obligation author- 
ity and a total obligational authority. The total figure shown on 
this chart includes $2,019,000 planned carryover from fiscal year 
1957 funds. So the new obligational authority is $18,500,000, and 
the total obligational authority is $20,519,000. 
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Mr. Forp. How much do you expect to have unobligated at the 
end of fiscal 1958 ? 

Major Swanicx. At the end of fiscal year 1958, sir, at this time 
we do not plan to have any unobligated balance. 


DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Mier. Are those funds carried over automatically or are 
they 1-year funds? 

Major Swanick. These are no-year funds, sir. 

Mr. Minter. What happened to the amount you did not account 
for in 1956. You carried over $7.6 million. You had an authoriza- 
tion of wha million ¢ 

Major SwAnIc K. We had an authorization, sir, of $20 million for 
the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Miter. You used $11,400,000 ? 

Major Swanick. Yes, sir. We returned to the Army $1,265,000 
in the fiscal year 1956. 

zoleane Davis. Maybe I can answer it this way, sir. This amount 
here, $5,707,000, was actually obligated in the fiscal year 1956 but 
the items were not delivered until fiscal year 1957. Is that your 
question ¢ 

Mr. Miter. No. I just noticed that you carry over as unobli- 
gated in 1957 less money than it would seem you should have had. I 
wondered what happened to the rest of it. 

Major Swanick. $1,265,006 was returned to the Department of 
the Army for reprograming, sir. This figure was $1,200,000. That 
and $7.6 million makes our $20 million. 

Mr. Miter. We are interested in these reprograming items. That 
was used entirely differently presumably. It might be used for any- 
thing. 

Mr. Forp. Is it in the P. and P. account generally, then ? 

Major Swanick. Yes, sir, back to the Department of the Army, no 
longer in AFSWP. 

General Luepeckr. What happened was that it was returned to 
this account in the Army as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not unusual that you can forecast and can obli- 
gate all of the money that you anticipate? Certainly your past 
history would not indicate that you could. 

General Lurpecke. No, sir, we feel that we are getting better a 
this as we get some experience because we had to start from zero. 
The materials that we are buying with this money are materials pro- 
duced by the Atomic Energy Commission, and they are training 
bombs, training components, handling equipment, with very long 
lead times as a general rule. We are “buying for our needs as well 
as for the needs “of two other services. We have established a sys- 
tem which is quite a grueling one that we put everyone through in 

order to reflect his requirements into this program. Each year we 
are getting a little bit better at it. We are hopeful of getting pretty 
close to this figure. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for the first time you are telling us 
that with the money you are requesting you will end up the fiscal year 
with no unobligated balance ? 
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General Luepecke. Unless there are some slippages in producers 
under contract to the Commission that we are not aware of or have no 
opportunity to anticipate at this time. yok 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Ford, part of this is our responsibility, too, in that 
they have a program, as you can see, for 1958 and 1959 delivery, and we 

uire that they have all programs fully funded, that they not par- 
tially fund programs. Therefore, even though some part of this 
might actually slip over into July, as far as they are concerned and as 
far as they have any control over it, they plan to obligate it during 1958. 
Unless something they have no control over in the AEC operation 
should gum up the works, they will actually get it obligated. : 

Mr. Mixer. You see, these being no-year funds, if you do not obli- 
gate them and you do not necessarily carry it on to the same purpose 
for the next fiscal year—like this $1,200,000 and some, which is not a 
lot of money in one sense, but more than 5 percent of this appropria- 
tion—we lose complete control over it and do not know what has hap- 
pened to it. It isnot your fault. The Army takes it in and it is gone. 
We do not know what has happened to that million dollars, you see. 

Mr. Ex.zrorr. I would say that it is well controlled, both within the 
Army and in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Miuier. It does not make much sense if it goes back into the 
budget and we never hear from it any more. It makes us desirous of 
not overappropriating. 

Mr. Forp. Your request for funds here for the P. and P. is not like- 
wise reflected in the requested obligational authority for the Army 
P. and P. fund generally. 

General Lurpecke. It is included in that. 

Colonel Davis. It is part of the line item, sir. 

General Lurpecke. It is part of it. 

Major Swanick. It is on the Army P. and P., page 6, project 4071. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, the Army P. and P. request for obligational 
authority in fiscal 1958 is around $500 million and some, to be used in 
addition to around $800 million in either reimbursement or unobli- 
gated authority from prior years. Is that not about right, General ? 

General Lawron. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

General Lawton. We are requesting new funds in the amount of 
$583 million and will have about $816 million carryover into fiseal- 
year 1959 including the reimbursements. 

Mr. Forp. The question I want to ask for the record, is this request 
of $20,519,000, which I assume is a line item here, also a line item in 
your request for funds for P. and P. generally ? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. This is included in the 
Army’s request for P.and P. It isa line item. 

Mr. Mitter. It would not be included for that much, would it, when 
you have got a $2 million carryover ? 

General Lawton. It is a new portion we are asking for. 

Mr. Minter. As I understand it, you are carrying over to 1958 $2 
million from the 1957 unobligated funds in this particular item; is 
that right? 

The total request is for $20 million, and yet, actually, you think 
$18 million would be all you would be asking for. 

General Lawron. The carryover we have throughout our P. and P. 
appropriations. Some of it may be under negotiation on the 30th of 
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June, and not be obligated. There are certain transportation charges 
that are involved that are due. 

Mr. Mitxer. Even so, it would come up to $20 million, according to 
the testimony. According to the testimony, you want $20 million for 
next year, and yet you have already got $2 million of it. 

Mr. Forp. I think the difference is that (1) you are talking about 
new obligational authority, and the other is program. 

General Lawron. That is correct. Mr. Miller is talking program, 
There is a $20 million program. 

Mr. Mitter. Are you asking for $18 million in new funds? If you 
are, then there ought to be a line item somewhere for $18 million, not 
$20 million. That is all I am concerned with. 

General Lawron. We present to the committee our program, and 
then our method of funding it by means of carryover money, reim- 
bursements, and new obligational authority. 

We talk about the carryover here, or the money not used 1 year of 
$1.2 million. That is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the P. and P. 
appropriation. 

Mr. Mitixr. Yes. The point is, if you have already got $2 million 
for this $20 million program, that is 10 percent of it. There ought 
to be somewhere where you are only asking for $18 million instead of 
asking for $20 million, unless my arithmetic is very wrong. 

General Lawton. It all boils down to the overall amount of money 
that we have to ask for in P. and P. to carry out the program. 

As you know, we have been carrying over a lot of money since 1954, 
when the Korean war ended and there was a balance that has been 
carried for the last 4 years. We have only used out of that the 
amount that has been authorized by the programs approved by the 

ngress. 

There has been a carryover each year. At the end of 1957, the 
amount carried over will be insufficient to finance us all the way 
through fiscal year 1958. We have asked for new money in the 
amount of $583 million. 

Mr. Mutrr. I fully understand that, but I do not see any reason 
why we get one part of the thing in one place and then we get another 
part somewhere else, but in the meantime, the Department of the Army 
could have done anything it wanted to with that carryover money, 
—. ; 

eneral Lawton. No,sir. Weare restricted in the amount of money 
we can use to the programs that are presented to this committee. There 
has been many hundreds of millions of dollars—billions of dollars— 
that have been in the procurement and production appropriation in 
the last 3 or 4 years. 

We utilized only up to the amount that this committee has author- 
ized under the programs presented to this committee in procurement 
and production. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that. What I do not understand is this split- 
ting up of these carryover funds, which makes it more difficult and 
confusing to understand. Instead of carrying over all the funds 
from this item, you carry over part of it, and say part of it has been 
returned to the Department of the Army. 

Next year you want to spend $20 million, but $2 million is already 
inthefund. You arestill asking for $20 million. 

General Lawton. It may be difficult to explain, Mr. Miller. I would 
like to defer it until we get to the procurement and production appro- 
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priation. In essence, if we have a certain amount of money left over 
at the end of 1 year that is not used or obligated, it affects the amount 
of funds that we ask for the next year. 

Mr. Mutter. I realize that, General. 

General Lawton. There are two items: Programs and funding. 

Mr. Mitter. You would have kept the picture much cleaner as far 
as I am concerned if in 1956 you said, “We have got a carryover of 
this fund of $814 million,” instead of saying, “We have a carryover of 
$6.5 million but we are putting $6.5 million in fiscal 1957 in this item,” 
and you have split up the carryover right there. 

It begins to confuse the picture. Why was it not all carried over 
for that purpose when you asked for additional money? Why carry 
part of it over with a label ? Who decides what is labeled and what is 
not, when you still want all the money? 

General Lawton. In the past we have not needed all the money, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitter. You apparently would have. 

General Lawton. There are millions of dollars in there that were 
not needed. 

Mr. Mier. You apparently needed it in 1957, because we still gave 
substantial added contractual authority, and if you only took part of 
the carryover, you put it there, and put the rest somewhere else. 

Why be so confusing about it ? 

General Lawton. I do not believe I quite get the point, Mr. Miller. 
If there was one-million-some-odd dollars, that was not used in this 
AFSWP program that was canceled—-not required in the program— 
that would go to the unobligated balances that would go into unused 
funds. 

Mr. Mitier. Maybe you can follow me on this. 

General Lawron. They would be dollars that would be available in 
the future. 

Mr. Mriter. Maybe you can explain this. This confuses me. 

In 1956 you got $20 million, but you only used $11,465,000. That 
would leave a carryover of something over $8,500,000, would it not? 

Now, then, you come to 1957 and you say, “We are only asking for 
$13 million,” or whatever it is. “We need $24 million,” and one of the 
reasons you do not ask for more is because you say, “We have a carry- 
over of $6 million something or other from 1956.” Actually, you had 
$1 million and something more carryover from 1956, but you do not 
put it there where you put the rest of the money. It disappears. We 
do not know what has happened to it. 

Why did you not carry it into one package where we could follow 
it all the way through? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think I see the problem. 

Mr. Mitter. Why would it not be much simpler to take the whole 
thing and say, “We have carried the $8.5-plus million and come out 
here in 1957 and ask for the $24 million?” You take part of it and say, 
“We do not need but $13 million.” What happens to the other 
million ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. From time to time, Mr. Miller, we review the projects 
and the AFSWP people review their individual projects. At that 
time, if they have funds, which they no longer need, they actually 
remove that item from their funding program. 

As far as they are concerned, their project is their appropriation. 
The $1,265,000 which was referred to, which they say was returned to 
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the Army, became a part of the unobligated funds of the Army, to be 
used for whatever purpose procurement and production funds are 
used. 

Mr. Mitier. Why was that figure not $8.5 million ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Because there still existed a requirement in these pro- 
curement programs. Although it had not been obligated in 1956, the 
requirement was there, and it was obligated in 1957. 

Mr. Miiter. You would not need $13 million in new money if it 
had not been there. 

Mr. Forp. Would this possibly be the answer: That you have got 
the $13 million, and you had $85 available in carryover, but during 
the fiscal year, after the $13 million had been made available, then you 
found you did not need the extra $1,200,000 ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mire. You find you need the extra $1,200,000, but carrying 
along, you say you do not need another $2 million that is in there. 
Why did you not put $31% million in the till instead of this amount? 

It is just one of those things that makes our job so very hard, to 
have these things served up in part, parcels, and breakdowns. Frankly, 
I cannot see any justification for it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. One way we tried to get over that hurdle would be to 
talk about their program only and let the actual financing of the pro- 
gram be taken care of in the procurement and production hearing, 
when they add up all the obligational requirements. 

Mr. Mririer. There is not a single place in the book you can look 
and see what happens. When you get it enough that way, you have our 
committee struggling with even added difficulties over what we are 
normally presented with. 

I just do not understand this business of presenting an account very 
cast: but leaving out part of it all the time. 

Understand, gentlemen, I am not criticizing you as individuals. 

Mr. Exsrorr. This is budget procedure and on what we call our 
green sheets we accumulate all information relating to an entire 
appropriation. 

Mr. Mier. I think it could be greatly improved if you kept things 
in one package, just as long as it was possible to do it, if you only 
did it for the benefit of this committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The package we think would be the most benefit to 
you under our present method of operation is the obligational pro- 
gram. 

General Lawton. Mr. Miller, there are some problems in there that 
are very difficult to show year by year, and carry item by item. We 
have a certain amount of money that is available to the Army in the 
production and procurement appropriation. We have a program 
set up for any particular year which we bring up and present to this 
committee, as to things we want to do with a certain amount of that 
money. 

We may have, as we have had in the past, $4 billion or $5 billion in 
our Production and Procurement carryover money. We had a pro- 
gram for a particular year of $114 billion. You might say out of that 
$4 billion, we have $114 billion that was pulled out and earmarked to 
carry out those programs which you approve for that year. It may 
be that $114 billion is not used in that year, because some of the 
Production and Procurement items that we want to buy are dependent 
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upon reaching a certain state in research and development, so that 
there may be out of that $114 billion program, for example, say $100 
million that is for an item that has not reached maturity under the 
research and development program. That $100 million is still ear- 
marked to do that job. 

It is not used that year. It may not be used the next year, if a 
bug developed in the research and development, and it may be carried 
over for 2 years, until it is actually obligated, but there is money that 
sits there against that particular program to be carried out whenever 
it is possible to make that procurement, which this committee has 
approved, 

Mr. Miter. I understand that, but I do not see any excuse for taking 
a carryover of $8.5 million, we will say, and putting in part of it, and 
saying, “We are holding onto that for this project; we need more money 
for this project,” and ~ yet we are putting $1,200,000 somewhere else 
without keeping it all in one package. 

It does not seem to me that it accomplishes anything but confusion. 

General Lawton. I think the reason the $1,200, 000 is pulled out of 
the AFSWP program and put into the pot is because it is no longer 
required for the AFSWP program for which it was authorized by this 
committee. 

Mr. Mitier. What about the $6 million? You did not pull it out. 

General Lawton. As I understand the $6 million, that is for items 
of procurement which were not procured in a particular year, but are 
going to be procured the next year. 

Mr. Mitier. Why do you need the $24 million? I just do not see 
any reason why it should be broken up to make it more confusing. 
That is what it does. At least maybe my mentality is limited. Per- 
haps my colleagues understand it, but I do not. 

Mr. Forp. I think Mr. Miller has a good point in this. You did not 
have a need for the $1.2 million in fiscal 1957 for the AFSWP pro- 
curement program. 

Mr. Mixxer. I disagree with my colleague there, because they asked 
for $13 million more. They certainly must have needed it. 

Mr. Forp. But they may not have known at the time the budget was 
presented for fiscal 1957 that they did not need the $1.2 million. Iam 
assuming that. 

Mr. Mitter. All right. 

Mr. Forp. I think this is a bit confusing, that you had $1.2 million 
in fiscal 1957 which you decided you did not need, so you transferred 
that to the regular production and procurement account for the Army. 
However, we all know that there was obligational authority in the 
Army production and procurement account in fiscal 1957 which you 
did not need either. All you are doing is adding to an account where 

ou did not need in fiscal 1957 all the obligational authority that you 
1ad available, just like you did not need all the oblig: ational authority 
in the AFSWP account in fiscal 1957. 

It would have been a little cleaner operation, I think, if you had 
left this $1.2 million in the AFSWP account for use against your 
fiscal 1958 program, rather than to throw it into another account, 
where you did not have any specific need in fiscal 1957, but you will 
need it in fiscal 1958. 

General Lawron. The money was just thrown into the total carry- 
over money in production and procurement, some of which is for the 
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purpose of funding an approved program, and some is carryover 
money that in the past 3 or 4 years was not needed by the Army at all. 
It could well have fen rescinded back in 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

You have had a large carryover of money which has been purely a 
number on a piece of paper. It has not caused any bonds to be issued 
or interest charges. It has just been an amount that is an authorized 
amount that has been sitting in our account. That $1 million just 
reverted to that, as part of the overall bulk of funds that were carried 
under a label “P. and P.” 

Mr. Forp. Except that I think we lost track of it as it related to the 
AFSWP program. 

Eugeal Laiester. I see your point with respect to AFSWP. It 
could well have been earmarked and carried through as a separate 
AFSWP unused item. 

Mr. Forp. It could have been reduced in fiscal year 1958 by $1.2 
million. 

General Lawton. In the AFSWP program. It would not have 
made any difference. 

Mr. Miter. If you took the whole $814 million and cut it out and 
came in and asked for more funds, that would be all right, but why 
split the kitty up to make it more difficult to know what is happening? 
That is my criticism. 


FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. As I recall your statement, General Luedecke, this is a 
request to finance the Army and the Navy portion of the program. 
There is no request in here to finance the Air Force part of the 


program. 

Why is the Air Force treated differently ? 

General Lurpecxe. This is to finance Army, Navy, and our own. 
We have some requirements. The Air Force is treated differently be- 
cause they elected to budget differently, and got authorization from 
the Secretary of Defense to include it in their own budget, and they 
have been doing that now for 4 years, I believe. 

Before that we did it for them, too. They just feel that it makes, as 
I understand it, a little cleaner accounting for their own expenditures. 

Mr. Forp. How much are they requesting in this program, from 
their own budget? 

General Lurprcke. I cannot answer that, sir. I do not know what 
that figure is. 

Mr. Forp. Do you, as the manager of the joint project, think that is 
a better idea ? 

General Lurpecke. Sir, I do not think it makes any difference in the 
budgeting. The thing that I do think makes a difference is in the pro- 
curement, and it is for this reason that we have been insisting that the 
Air Force present their requirements to us for presentation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, so that it can be procured as one package, 
instead of having the various users going separately to the single 
producer. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the money you get here for the Army 
cay nt procurement is actually handled in procurement by the 

General Lurprecke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forv. And the Air Force money, which is included in the Air 
Force budget for procurement, is likewise handled by AEC in actual 
procurement ? 

General Lurpecke. That is right. All of the money is handled 
through us to the AEC. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any advantage of having the Navy in this 
package? Why would not the Navy do what the Air Force does? 

General Lurpecke. I believe, sir, that the main reason in back of 
it is that there is lack of qualification of people who are working 
closely enough with the problem in the services’ budgeting agencies, so 
that they could not do as good a job as they feel we could for them. 

Therefore, it is best to continue. They have asked us to continue 
to do it. How valid this is as of now, I do not know, but in the be- 
ginning, of course, we had no one with these qualifications, and we in 
the project have worked very hard to get people qualified. 

The Air Force was particularly aggressive about that, and now 
they feel, or have felt for some time, that they do have the qualifica- 
tions, and asked the Secretary of Defense to permit them to go ahead 
and do it on their own, so they have been doing it ever since. They 
procure through us. 


TOTAL COST FOR PROCUREMENT OF ATOMIC WEAPONS MATERIEL 


Mr. Forp. Can we have for the record a complete picture on the total 
cost of the project, including the Air Force procurement? Would you 
submit a statement for the record showing the total cost of the project, 
including not only Air Force, but any other funds, plus what you are 
justifying, so we will have it here? 

General Lurpecke. All right, sir. You want that to apply to the 
other projects, as well as procurement and production ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Lurepecxe. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Department of Air Force has budgeted $7,385,542 in their fiscal year 1958 
budget for the procurement from the Atomic Energy Commission through 
AFSWP of atomic weapons materiel. Thus, the total cost for procurement of 
atomic weapons materiel would be $27,904,542. Atomic weapons materiel in- 
cludes training weapons, operational suitability test weapons, test, handling and 
assembly equipment, and support for these categories. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you mean for that to include the cost of the opera- 
tional sites, other than the national stockpile sites? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; I am talking about the whole operation. 

General Lurpeckr. AFSWP is not concerned with those, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is why I asked. 

(The information requested follows :) 

In accordance with the storage-operations agreement of August 3, 1955, be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense, budgeting 
for the operation of a service storage site is the responsibility of the particular 
service operating that particular site. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be beneficial for the record to have 
from the Air Force some statement indicating why they want to be 
treated differently than anybody else in this setup, and also a confirm- 
ing statement from the Department of Defense. 

t does not give to us a very clean picture to have the Air Force off 
in left field someplace. 

Mr. Mirrrr. It has the same objection from my point of view that 
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the $8.5 million we are talking about has. Here we have a situation 
where we lump Army and Navy together in this particular presenta- 
tion, but the Air Force is not in it. 

I am not criticizing the Air Force not being in it, but if the Air 
Force is not in it, I do not think the Navy ought to be in it. It just 
adds another confusion in the minds of those of us that are trying 
to get some order out of this picture. If you are going to do it service 
by § service, it ought to be in three budgets. If it is going to be done 
in a package, it ought to be in a package. 

The Air Force ought not to have a separate show because when it 
goes before the Air Force panel, they do not know about this. Prob- 
ably the Navy panel of our committee does not even know the thing 
exists. 

It certainly makes our work twice as hard. 

General Lawton. I might say, Mr. Miller, from the Army’s view- 
point, we are the carrying account. We merely carry the money in 
here, which we are told to carry in here by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Miiixer. We would be happy to have you carry it all or carry 
only the Army’s part. I cannot see any reason for doing it two ways 
at once. 

General Lawton. I would be happy to carry none of it. Mr. Elliott 
may like to speak to that from the Department of Defense’s view- 
point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think it has been well covered historically, what has 
happened. If we follow the request that has been made, and prepare 
a statement as to the situation that we now see, I believe that will 
cover it. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

In 1953 the Department of Air Force requested and was granted authority by 
the Department of Defense, with the knowledge and consent of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to include in the Air Force budget funds for the procurement of 
atomic weapons materiel from the Atomic Energy Commission. The actual pro- 
curement was to continue to be accomplished through the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project. This request was based upon consideration of the capability 
which had been developed in the Air Force in atomic weapons including a special- 
ized depot which could render maintenance support as well as computing require- 
ments for atomic weapons materiel. 

The advantages foreseen by the Air Force at that time included primarily the 
paralleling of command and funding responsibilities in that the commander 
responsible for supporting the atomic weapons capability of the Air Force also 
was given the funds with which this responsibility could be supported. 

In view of the question asked by this committee as to why the Air Force wanted 
to budget separately for this type of materiel, the budgetary responsibilities are 
being reexamined. Air Force is being requested to rejustify its position. Depart- 
ment of Defense will then reexamine the procedures with a view toward stand- 
ardization among the services. 


Mr. Forp. I have heard that if an agency can get an allocation under 
AFSWP, they will do better than if they get it under R. and D. gen- 
erally. Apparently, because of the nature of the project, they can be 
treated a little more generously than they would under R. and D. as 
a whole. 

Is that true ? 

General Lurprcke. I am not sure I understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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FALLOUT AND RADIATION STUDIES 


Mr. Srxes. May I ask you if this budget contains any money for 
purposes— particularly purposes, such as fallout and radiation studies, 
which are duplicated in the work of other agencies of the Government ? 

General Lurepecke. I do not consider that it does, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has a particular effort been made to screen this work 
with other Government agencies, to be sure that there is not dupli- 
cation ? 

General Lurpecker. There has been. 

Mr. SrKes. In your opinion, the studies that you are to make are 
studies of a particular nature and not covered by other agencies? 

General Lurprecke. That is correct, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

I want to commend you for a very useful statement, and for a clear 
presentation of what is, of course, an important project. 

Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Foon. I have just one question. 


AVAILABILITY OF TECHNICAL, LOGISTICAL, AND TRAINING SERVICES TO 
OTHER NATIONS 


I am curious about the sentence on the first page of your statement 
in which you indicate that your people down there do a job of provid- 
ing technic: il, logistical, and training services. 

To what extent, if any, if you know, if it is in your shop, do we 
extend this kind of technic: al, logistical, and training services to any 
of our allied and associated military people? I am concerned about 
this business of equipping ROK troops, setting up German divisions, 
bringing in Dutch, German, NATO, and what-not, equipped, trained, 
and maneuvering to fight the last war. 

Are we going to be the only troops in the world, outside of what 
the British are doing themselves, maybe, who have access to the 
technical, logistical, and training services that you are providing 
for our people ? 

General Lurepecke. To date, with the very minor exception of Ca- 
nadian participation in the last Nevada test on fallout, radiation moni- 
toring, this project has not provided any of these services to other 
nationalities. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just wondering who is going to fight this next war. 
If it is going to be the kind of a war that you long- haired boys tell me 
it is going to be, then it is going to be fought by troops who are on 
the ball, with technical, logistic: al, and training services, commensurate 
with your entire field of atomic war, and as far as I could find out in 
3 months, nobody is being trained in atomic war except the British, 
the French, and some C anadians. 

That should be very interesting. 

General Lurepecke. I do not feel competent to speak to that point, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, then, do not do it. 

General Lurpecke. It is not within our functions. 

Mr. Fioop. If you hear of anybody else being trained for this, call 
me up, will you ? 


Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by passive defense measures—shel- 
ters and things of that sort ¢ 

General Lupprecke. Of that nature. 


RATE OF LOSS OF RADIOACTIVITY 


Mr. Frioop. I am not clear about one sentence. It is a classic ex- 
one of this brilliant narrator that comes up here and supports a 
budget. The first sentence in the last paragraph on page 2 reads: 


There is a lack of knowledge concerning the effects upon humans and other 
types of life to exposure— 


that is all very clear— 
in a constantly decaying radioactive field. 

What is “decaying”? What is a decaying radioactive field’ 

General Lurpecxe. In any area which has been exposed to fall- 
out—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is active? 

General Lureprecke. In which it has occurred; it has a certain ac- 
tivity, and by its very nature, all of the elements that are radioactive 
are decaying. They are losing their strength and force. 

They are going down at a specified half-life rate which is different 
in each of the elements involved. This means that the activity in 
the field, in whatever this locality is that we choose, is continuously 
decreasing. 

Mr. Fxioop. Your study is to determine how human and other 
types of animal life are affected from the burst, from the full power 
of radioactivity, down to X point someplace ? 

General Lurprcke. That is correct, sir. We do not quite know 
what X point is yet, because we do not know what the effect is well 
enough to try to define it. 

Mr. Froop. Is this a time element or a quantum element? Is it 
both ? 

General Lurprcke. It is both, sir. We know, we think pretty 
close, as to the rate of decay, and the index of activity. 

Mr. Frioop. But the word “decay” is used with reference to radio- 
activity, not with reference to human or animal life? 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir. Decay is the technical word that has 
been applied to the rate of loss of activity. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Luedecke. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
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Mr. Fioop. All right, General Lawton, who is your next witness? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, we are getting near to the end 
of the operation and maintenance program. We have program 2600 
which is the support of the Reserve Forces appropriation and which 
we will hear in conjunction with the Reserve personnel appropriation. 
The other account is the money for the support of the operation and 
maintenance of facilities. There are two of our major staff elements 
concerned: Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel and Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logisties has 
the overall cognizance of this program and I would like to introduce 
at this time Brig. Gen. L. G. Van Wagoner, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. He is going to make the opening statement. 

Mr. FLoop. General Van Wagoner, you have a prepared statement. 
Will you proceed to read it? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the budget for 
operation and maintenance of facilities provides for support of activi- 
ties to mission programs at installation level. The operation and 
maintenance of facilities activity is being defended in fiscal year 1958 
as a single program in the same manner as these costs have been 
defended in the past. 

In succeeding fiscal years it is planned to defend these support 
activities in connection with the mission programs which they support. 
That is, the cost of (1) local headquarters command administration 
(9100), (2) local welfare activities (9200), (3) local maintenance and 
management of facilities (9300), (4) field maintenance (9400), (5) 
local logistic services (9500) will be defended as part of the mission 
program they support. For example, the support costs for the sep- 
arate budget programs such as tactical forces, major overhaul and 
maintenance of equipment, central supply activities, and medical 
activities will be defended in connection with the mission programs. 
It is expected that the cost accounting, now being accomplished in 
connection with the Army command management system, will make 
it possible to relate accurately the support costs to the mission pro- 
gram being supported. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are requesting $1.1 billion as compared with 
$1.09 billion in fiscal year 1957 and $1.04 billion in 1956. These 
amounts are broken down in five general areas. 

{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

Local headquarters command administration. -.-...........-- $55.8 | $57.6 $59. 7 
Local welfare activities__.___-- Sailr a ea ae 14.1 | 13.5 | 14, 1 
Local maintenance and management facilities... _____- sates 436. 5 460, 2 446. 5 
Sains MROONININOE 5 5 5 cede ncbenssndce-nsesee pias 252.0 | 235.9 | 292. 3 
Other logistic services_.........--- 280.8 | 271.4 289. 1 
| 1,101.7 


Total O. and M. of facilities. ............-.---..--.---- | 1, 039. 2 | 1, 088. 6 


91388—57 68 
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The net increase in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is $13.1 
million; however, certain major items were either completed in fiscal 
year 1957 or have been deferred until future years in order that 
urgent new items could be added in fiscal year 1958. Some of the 
decreases which will be explained in detail by subsequent witnesses 
are: 

Deferment of the third and final increment of the barracks-im- 
provement program ($25 million). The second increment is being 
accomplished in fiscal year 1957. 

Transfer of funds for minor new construction projects to the MCA 
appropriation ($7.5 million). 

Elimination of the deferred maintenance program for fiscal year 
1958 ($10 million). There is no similar amount in fiscal year 1958; 
this budget contains only sufficient funds to maintain the Army 
plant at a minimum level of normal maintenance. 

Completion in fiscal year 1957 of rehabilitation projects for DEW 
line and a decrease in inactive facilities support ($3.6 million). 

The above decreases amount to $46.1 million. There are several 
smaller decreases attributable to reduction in level of operations 
amounting to $17.6 million for a total decrease of $63.7 million. 

The major increases which were new or substantial increases to the 
budget in fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 

Government contribution to the retirement fund ($2.6 million) ; 
this cost appears in this budget for the first time. It was formerly 
included in the budget of the Civil Service Commission. 

Payments for utilities and communications to the Korean Govern- 
ment ($10 million). Included for the first time in fiscal year 1958, 
this item has been under negotiation by the United States Govern- 
ment for the past 2 years for settlement. It is expected that nego- 
tiations with the Republic of Korea will be completed during fiscal 
year 1957 and payment will be required for fiscal year 1958. 

New logistic support required as a result of an additional 25,000 
units of family housing coming into the system ($21.6 million, of 
which $3.6 million is for rental payment at antiaircraft sites). 

Additional Field Maintenance costs resulting from increases in 
Nike Battalions and Army aircraft ($7.3 million). 

Increase in installation, rehabilitation and expansion of local com- 
munications projects ($6 million). 

The above-mentioned items amount to $67.5 million. There are 
several other minor increases that amount to $9.3 million for a total 
gross increase of $76.8 million and a net increase in the budget request 
of $13.1 million. 

I would like to include in the record two charts that show compari- 
son of costs and civilian personnel for fiscal years 1956, 1957 and 1958 
for each separate support activity in the budget program “Operation 
and maintenance of facilities.” For purposes of comparison the 
status of each as of December 31, 1956 is also shown. 

Mr. Fioop. Without objection that will be done. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 
Direct obligations by project and subproject 
{In thousands of dollars] 


























Actual, Estimate, | Actual as Estimate, 
Project fiscal year fiscal vear | of Dee. 31, fiscal year 
1956 1957s 1956 195) 
| 
———_———$—$—$ =< anemen NST 
9101 Post headquarters and staff activities. __- $55, 772 $57, 600 | $43, 879 $59, 700 
Total, 9100 Local headquarters com- 
mand administration 57, 600 43, 879 | 59, 700 
9201 ‘Troop information and education activ- 
ities ....- 5, 884 | 2, 719 6, 077 
9202 Special se rvices activities 6, 842 | 2, 942 7, 178 
9203 Religious activities____-_-.-- 744 | 939 | 815 
Total, 9200 Local welfare activities “14, uz 13, 470 6, 600 14, 070 
9301 Real estate rentals and other payments-. 13, 213 | 14, 184 | 5, 822 16, 768 
9302 Repairs and utilities- - - 423, 340 | 446, 069 | 195. 075 429. 792 
Total, 9300 Local maintenance and 
management of facilities ; 436, 553 460, 253 | 200, 897 446, 560 
9401 Field maintenance activities__- .- ie 251, 952 | 285, 865 | 116, 596 292, 300 
Total, 9400 Field maintenance -.------- 251, 952 285, 865 | 116, 596 292, 300 
9501 Security guards. .._. as 30, 832 30, 018 “10, 169 27, 486 
9502 ‘Troop train escorts and train patrols tals et 185 231 | 101 231 
Re Pe POR. Li. a cach e- i.- 61, 074 62, 270 44, 627 63, 000 
9503B Supplies and minor equipme lta nes 42, 279 35, 881 | (1) 34, 000 
Total, post supply and equipment--. 103, 353 98, 151 | 44, 627 97, 000 
ten . aol = _ oe 
. i =F | PO ae Sakae 
9504 Operation and maintenance of fixed wire | 
communication ser vices - - $15, 369 $16, 239 | $8, 366 $17, 456 
9505 Operation and maintenance of radio facil- 
ities 1, 204 1, 354 | 723 1,479 
9506 Construction of fixed wire communica- 
tions. a 2, 032 | 6, 826 1, 000 12, 000 
9507 Commercial communications 9, 647 | 9, 776 | 6, 850 14, 465 
9508 Construction of guard radio systems 456 | 1, 591 | 228 2, 376 
9509 Film and peepee and photo labora- 
GrIO8s 10. ax bahan 3, 761 3, 496 | 1, 696 3, 856 
Total communications - - Bay en 32, 559 39, 282 18, 863 51, 632 
es } = = — Ss 
9510 Operation of administrative motor pool. - 63, 326 53, 727 | 26, 752 | 59, 104 
9511 Movement services 13, 497 12, 540 5, 905 | 13, 492 
9512 Operation of rail equipment 3, 358 | 3, 068 1, 048 2, 986 
9513 Operation of floating equipment 2, 965 | 2, 685 | 1, 520 3, 439 
Total transportation services 83, 146 2 72, 020 | 35, 225 79, 021 
9514 Operation of commissaries 17, 375 17, 157 | 9, 559 | 17, 900 
9515 Laundry and dry cleaning services 7, 633 | 7,519 | 9, 609 | 7, 743 
9516 Operation of bakeries 1, 544 1, 531 | 769 | 1, 016 
9517 Civilian mess personnel_ 3, 099 4, 230 | 484 5, 700 
9518 Operation of meat-cutting plants 1, 047 1,175 | 503 | 1, 286 
9519 Donations of civilian clothing. 48 55 | 13 55 
Total quartermaster services 30, 746 | 31, 667 | 20, 937 | 33, 700 
Total 9500 Local logistic services__ 280, 821 | 271, 369 129, 922 289, 070 
Total operation and maintenance of , “ G, | 2h 
facilities ‘ 1, 039, 215 ‘ 1, 088, 557 | 497, 894 | 1, 101, 700 


! Obligs ation data is not: avi nil: able for this f proje ect. . he costs are spread to other operation and maintenance 
of facilities projects. 

2 Adjustment subsequent to submission of budget increased this amount to $78,020. Other projects will be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemarks and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemarks and exclude reimbursements, 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level. 


Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
Project fiscal year | fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956] fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Total $1, 039, 215 | $1, 088, 557 $497, 894 $1, 101, 700 
Reimbursements 34, 328 | 76, 899 83, 166 
Deutschemarks. - - | 36, 513 | 


Total... 1, 073, 543 1, 165, 456 534, 407 }. , 184, 860 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
FACILITIES 


Program summary—Personnel requirements (direct obligations) 
SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 





| 
Estimate 





Actual BS eat os ts fle 
fiscal year 
1956 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
| 
Military personnel (average number). -.-...............-.-.-.-- 67, 745 58, 110 | 58, 465 
Civilian personnel: | 
Number of permanent positions.....................-.-.-- 104, 558 101, 527 | 102, 770 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................- 13, 370 12, 249 12, 215 
Average number of all employees-.............-....----.-- 108, 844 109, 061 | 109, 155 
Number of employees at end of year...............-...-.. 107, 813 109, 016 109, 225 
Personal service obligation...............-......---..... $361, 702, 358 | $364,916,000 | $365, 799, 000 


i 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


The increase in personnel in fiscal year 1957 over the number in fiscal year 1956 
and in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is due to the transfer from research 
and development, Army civilian personnel for the operation and maintenance 
of research and development facilities. A change in Army procedures now pro- 
vides for the initial payment of operation and maintenance costs of research 
and development facilities to be made from the operation and maintenance ap- 
propriation with reimbursement monthly from the research and development. 
appropriation. 

The other elements are being held at the same level for all 3 years. 


SEC. 2. PERSONNEL PAID FROM REIMBURSEMENTS 


Military personnel (average number). ...............--.----- 234 161 166 


Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions....................--.-.-- 3, 743 7, 484 8, 434 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................- 104 135 170 
Average number of all employees. ..............------ ands 3, 493 7, 148 8, 190 
Number of employees at end of year............-...----- 3, 698 7, 438 8,118 


Personal service obligations...........................-- $8,915,658 | $23,807,000 | $26, 339, 000 
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General Van Wagoner. Mr. Chairman, witnesses are present who 
are prepared to discuss in detail the various projects in this program. 
It is respectfully suggested that the detailed questions be withheld 
until the separate presentation on the individual projects are made. 
These projects are scheduled for hearing immediately following this 
presentation. 


BXPLANATION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES IN 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Foon. Let us briefly take a look at your statement first. How 
do you account on page 2 for the classical, old Army budget up by 
peaks and valleys on these different items? In 1958, there are 4 pluses 
and 1 minus. Why that minus from 1957 in the “Local maintenance 
and management facilities” item ? 

General Van Waconer. I will refer that to General Barney. 

General Barney. The heart of that change, Mr. Chairman, is the 
$25 million put in the barracks-improvement program in 1957, which 
does not appear in the program in 1958 and did not appear in 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. What about that strange picture of “Local welfare ac- 
tivities ;” 14.1 in 1956 and 13.5 in 1957? Why were we less interested 
in welfare last year? What happened to that one? Why is it identi- 
cally the same, 14.1 in fiscal years 1956 and 1958? That looks a little 
silly. 

General Van Wagoner. It puzzles me, but it did come out that way. 

Mr. Mitier. Coincidence? 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

General Lawton. Pluses and minuses in that subproject will be 
noticed when we get into the “Information and education activities.” 
They are up a little bit. “Special service activities” are up a little bit. 
“Religious activities” were up and, in 1957, “Special service activities 
and information” were a little lower than they were in fiscal 1956. 
This is an accumulation of three different programs. 

Mr. Fioop. Special witnesses will take up each of them? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir . 

Mr. Fxioop. In the next paragraph you say that in future years 
urgent new items could be added in fiscal year 1958, Give us a couple 
of examples of what would be urgent. Who decides what will be 
urgent as against something that was not urgent and that gets into 
this act here ? 

General Van Waconer. For example, we were required to assume 
the Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund of 
some $22.6 million. That was an item that we had to absorb. The 
item of Korean utilities and communications is a legitimate bill for 
services being furnished us that will require payment in 1958. It is 
the same level of services being furnished now, but to date the United 
States Government has not made payment. The new logistics sup- 
port required for the 25,000 additional housing units is just a case of 
new facilities that require repair and utility support. The additional 
field maintenance in connection with Nike battalions and Army air 
craft is simply an addition of units in the system. Those are the types 
of items that we had to absorb. 
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BARRACKS-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Who decided they would be deferred, or who decided 
there would be a deferment of the third and final increment of the 
barracks-improvement program ¢ 

General Van Waconer. It is related to our ability. speaking from 
the standpoint of the Army, of getting the funds we initially requested 
from the Department of Defense. In the process of the adjustment 
downward, certain matters had to be deferred in order to live within 
the fund ceiling that we were permitted. 

Mr. Fioop. Who would be the person that decides that barracks- 
improvement program would go ? 

Yeneral Vax Waconer. That would be decided by the top level in 
the Army. The final approval, in this matter, by the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of the Army, based on recommendations of what 
we call the program advisory committee. This committee considered 
all of the requirements of the Army in the light of resources available 
and determined those things that could best be suspended or deferred. 

Mr. Fioop. It is interesting, in view of all the testimony we received 
in the last 4 years at great length when we were all dr iving—from the 
Defense level down—on the development of the reenlistment program 
to conserve the experience, intelligence, and so forth of veteran troops. 
We went at great length into the development of the barracks-improve- 
ment program. ‘That was going to be the thing. At least one school 
of thought said so. Now, apparently, something happened to that 
school of thought, because your reenlistment program is shot, about 
the same time you are going to pull the rug out from under the bar- 
racks-improvement program. 

General VAN Waconer. You recall that General Magruder in his 
testimony used as an example the shortage of funds for maintenance 
and rehabilitation of facilities and the repair of equipment as illustra- 
tive of the austerity of the budget. Barracks improvement does have 
avery high priority in the Army. 

Mr. Froop. A very high priority to be cut. 

General Van Waconer. It is noteliminated. It is deferred. 

Mr. Fioop. We approved the cut, but maybe we could take $25 
million from someplace else, if these packages do not seem to tie up 
altogether. 

MINOR NEW CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Who decides, and how, what are “minor new construction projects” 

General Van Wagoner. That is a case of changing the rules, oe 
Flood. It is an item that is more nearly identified with construction 
than it is with maintenance. It was moved to the milit: ary construc- 
tion appropriations for that purpose. 


REHABILITATION PROJECTS FOR DEW LINE 


Mr. Fioop. I see where you are going to rehabilitate something that 
has not been operating yet. Are you going to rehabilitate DEW line? 
General Van Wagoner. DEW line is being completed in fiscal year 
1957. We listed that item because that was an item in the 1957 budget 
not in the 1958 budget. Therefore, considering the same level of 
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funding, we have an additional amount of money that is available for 
other purposes in 1958. 

General Van Waconer. You will note here that we refer to an 
increase in this budget of $13.1 million. That is the net increase, 
The actual increase represents some $76.8 million for new items; 
$63.7 million of that total of $76.8 million, results from the elimina- 
tion from the budget of items that were included in 1957 but are not 
included in fiscal year 1958. This particular item is one of them. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Fxioop. Jump down to this Korean Government business. Is that 
money in escrow? Are you earmarking that? Have you set that 
aside? Aer you piling up money in an escrow account to settle treaty 
negotiations ¢ 

eneral Van Waconer. No, sir. This will be for the requirements 
for 1958. This $10 million will be for utility and communication 
services rendered to the United States forces in 1958 by the Korean 
Government. As a result of the negotiations which are nearing com- 
pletion we will be on a pay-as-you go basis in 1958 and will be re- 
quired to pay for communications and utilities, an item we have not 
heretofore paid for. I want to make it clear that we have not here- 
tofore paid for it; however, we may well have an outstanding bill. 
We have not provided in this budget for any funds for past accounts. 
That will be a matter for international negotiation. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no element of recapture here? The contrary 
is rather the case? 

General Van Wagoner. That is true, sir. This is for service to be 
furnished in the year concerned and paid for by the United States 
Government. 


RENTAL FOR HOUSING AT TACTICAL SITES 


Mr. Fioop. Below you are spending money for the rental pay- 
ment at antiaircraft sites, and you tell us that this is for the acquisi- 
tion of more than you Sa Where do you get the authority to 
make rental payments for antiaircraft other than Nike? 

General Van Waconer. This, as I read it, is not too clear. This is 
for housing units for personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. It is for personnel at antiaircraft batteries. 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that Nike is antiaircraft, but I was under the 
impression that we were going along with the proposal for increased 
rental payments for Nike only, as distinct from conventional anti- 
aircraft. 

General Van Waconer. These are Nike sites. 

Mr. Fioop. I know there is something in there besides Nike. When 
you mean Nike you say Nike. When you say antiaircraft you use it 
as a generic term to include Nike and conventional antiaircraft. I do 
not know. 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, the law, as I recall, reads for rental 
for housing at tactical sites. The phrase is “At tactical sites.” We 
have used that for the antiaircraft commands. 

Mr. Frioop. But you have never justified it. In my opinion you 
have never justified it before this subcommittee under that broad inclu- 
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sive term, “tactical sites.” The word “antiaircraft” never appeared. 
They were all for the acquisition of real estate, for the construction 
and rental of housing for personnel, for Nike batteries. Everybody 
was enthusiastic about it and everybody was for it and you did not 
get an argument. This year for the first time we discover that you 
use the term “antiaircraft” to include Nike and conventional anti- 
aircraft. 

General Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you outsmarted us. 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you there was no such 
intent and I would like to supply the figures when I come here. I 
think I can develop the proportion of this for Nike. 

Mr. Fioop. You show us some place in the hearings where we went 
into this thing that we talked about anything except Nike. 

General Barney. Yes, sir. In the actual law it appears in the 
authorization act for construction. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care what it appeared in. I am telling you 
what happened here. Understand, I am for it. 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But I think we got outsmarted. 

General Barney. It was not intentional, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. We will not say anything about that. 

Mr. Miter. I wonder if that authorization bill did not pass after 
we had discussed it up here. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; that could have been. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is possibly what happened. 

Mr. Fioop. That could have been. By about a week. That could 
have been. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Barney. That was 2 years ago when it first came in the 
law. 

Mr. Miter. We developed it here and then got it in the bill in the 
Senate. Is that not the way? 

Mr. Foon. I think that is probably what it was. That was for 
the Nike sites. It still was not for conventional antiaircraft. 

Mr. Mituer. They changed the wording. 

Mr. Frioop. I never heard conventional antiaircraft mentioned in 
this connection until 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are entirely right. I think the chances 
are whoever got the law and put it into effect did not know what went 
on before this committee and they took it in its broad sense. 

General Lawton. My thinking is that it was the area of the anti- 
aircraft, including both the gun and the Nike. Frankly I do not 
recall the conversations or whether we used the term “Nike” or not. I 
think they use it loosely at times. 

Mr. FLoop. We were so mesmerized by this Nike doubletalk we never 
thought about anything else that year. 

General Lawron. It seems to me that the more economical way to 
obtain housing for the gun sites is to have temporary rentals. 

Mr. Miter. I think what Mr. Flood has in mind and what we were 
thinking about is that the Nike sites were new. They were going in 
position and it was a new program. Theoretically the gun sites were 
already in existence and have been there and whatever provisions 
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have been made, they may not have been on site but we thought they 
were. 

General Lawton. They were on site. The conditions were bad as 
far as being able to get housing near the sites. It was a problem to 
us. I think in view of the sentiment which has been expressed in the 
committee here this past week there apparently was not a meeting of 
the minds. As far as I was concerned I thought we were t talking of 
both of them—the guns and the Nike. 

Mr. Murr. Actually the guns are being phased out to a large ex- 
tent anyhow. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. They will not be for several years. I have my doubts 
about what happened. 


INSTALLATION, REHABILITATION AND EXPANSION OF LOCAL COMMUNICA- 
TION PROJECTS 


On the last page, General, what do you mean by increases in installa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and expansion of local communication projects, 
for $6 million ? 

General Van Waconer. That is the local communications at instal- 
lations throughout the United States and throughout the world. 

Mr. Frioop. I know what it is but why would “there be such an in- 
crease and why $6 million worth? It says what it means. It is self- 
explanatory, but why? What happened ? 

General Van Waconer. Additions, modernizations. It will be cov- 
ered fully in a presentation on communications, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Ford. 


PAYMENTS TO KOREAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Forp. I am interested primarily in the prospective payments 
to the Korean Government. As everybody knows, the MDAP pays a 
substantial amount of money to that Government. I would suspect 
that an agreement to make this payment would be compensated for 
or by reduction in our MDAP. Of course, that is out of the scope 
of you people, but it certainly is a legitimate place where such a 
reduction could be made. 

General Van WAGONER. 7 e normally pay for our utilities and com- 
munications wherever our troops are located throughout the world. 
In Korea, for one reason or another, we have not “done so, largely 
because we could not arrive at agreement on a much broader problem 
than what we are talking about here. 

For example, payment for use of real estate. These are separate 
utility companies owned by the Korean Government, but nevertheless 
depending on the product that they sell to operate. We are probably 
their biggest customer. As I say, negotiations have been going on 
for 2 years and maybe longer, since 1953. Now the negotiators appar- 
ently are getting very close to agreement on these two specific items. 

Mr. Foro. I suspect it is true that we have paid to a substantial 
degree for the construction and rehabilitation of many of these facili- 
ties; have we not ? 

General Van Waconer. In the war years and immediately follow- 
ing we did, sir, really sizable sums, not only in this but also for real 
estate, harbors, ‘ailroads and so forth. The negotiations take those 
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matters into consideration. It is planned, at least, to arrive at a 
cutoff date which is agreeable to the United States and the Republic 
of Korea whereby the Korean Government assumes all the costs up 
to a given date, we waive the payments that we have in the systems, 
and then go on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that this $10 million is for support 
of American personnel and American installations and is independ- 
ent of the support we give through the MDAP program and other 
programs to the Korean Army ? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. This is purely for American personnel use ? 

General Van Wagoner. This is to support the United States mili- 
tary as an organization and as individuals. 

Mr. Mirxer. It does not include the support given the Korean 
division ¢ 

General Van Wagoner. That is correct, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Mitzer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Froop. Gentleman, you have supporting witnesses for proj- 
ects here. Will you proceed. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 11, 1957 
LocaL ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. PATRICK J. RYAN, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

COL. HAROLD C. LYON, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

LT. COL. CURNEL S. HAMPTON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 


General Van Waconer. General Watson will cover the local head- 
quarters command administration, and he has a statement that he 
would like to make. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, General Watson; we will hear you. 


(JENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, “Operation and main- 
tenance of facilities” includes the costs of administrative and logistical 
support services at Army posts, camps, and stations. For budget pur- 
poses, these are divided into 29 groups. I will discuss the six groups 
which cover the costs of local administrative activities. These are: 
(1) “9101 Post headquarters and staff rs tivity,” (2) “9201 Troop 
information and education activities,” (3) “9202 Special services 
activities,” (4) “9203 Religious activities,’ (5) “9501 Security 
guards,” and (6) “9502 Troop- train escorts and train patrols.” 
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These activities appear on pages 1205 through 1213 and 1228 through 
1230 of the justification sheets. 


CHANGES FROM FISCAL YEAR 1957 PRESENTATION 


These activities were presented to the committee in fiscal year 1957 
under programs “3800 Installation support services (administra- 
tive)” and “3000 Army-wide services (adminisstrative).” The fol- 
lowing indicates the realinement under the revised appropriation 
structure: 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PRESENTATION TO 


COMMITTEE FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 

8811 Post headquarters and staff ac- 9101 Post headquarters and staff ac- 
tivity tivity 

3812 Security guards 9501 Security guards 

3813 Troop-train escorts and train 9502 ‘Troop-train escorts and train 
patrols patrols 

3021 Troop information and education 9201 Troop information and education 
activities activities 

3022 Special services activities 9202 Special services activities 

3023 Religious activities 9203 Religious activities 


During the process of realining these activities, “Special services 
and religious activities” were divided into two categories; (1) Those 
funds whieh are distributed to and expended at posts, camps, and 
stations were placed in the “Operation and maintenance of facilities” 
accounts, and (2) those funds which are retained at the Department 
of the Army level for support of special services and religious activi- 
ties worldwide were placed in program 2500, “Army-wide activities.” 
The latter funds were covert in my previous presentation of pro- 
gram 2500. 

I shall discuss each of these activities in the same order as they ap- 
pear in the justification sheets. 


9101 POST HEADQUARTERS AND STAFF ACTIVITY 


This activity provides for such functions as planning, programing, 
budgeting, personnel administration, management, and fiscal services. 
In the Zone of Interior, these funds provide for class I type installa- 
tions only. 

We estimate that $59,700,000 will be required for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1958. This is an increase of $2,100,000 over the estimated 
obligations of $57,600,000 for fiscal year 1957. This request will pro- 
vide for the continuation of these functions at the same level as in 
fiscal year 1957. The increase is due to the civil service retirement 
fund contribution. 

Mr. Fioop. Solely ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. General, what is a class I installation ? 

General Warson. The class I installations, sir, are those within 
the United States under the command of a commanding general of 
an army; for example, those under the command of the commanding 
general, Sixth Army, are class I installations. That is in contra- 
distinction to those which are depots, and so on, under the heads of 
the technical services. 
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Mr. Miiuer. Those are under the tactical commander, the Zone of 
Interior army commanders? 

General Watson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miuirr. Thank you. 


9201 TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
Workload data and cost factors 





Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1956 1958 























1957 
Total cost, troop information activities.....------------------- $1, 589, 702 $1, 487, 000 $1, 516, 000 
ORIN G sn oop oe sine se ene e ncn jcnw ese wwcncscesaces 122, 792 126, 000 126, 000 
Operating costs, Radio-TV (overseas) -_.------------- ai 1, 042, 513 936, 000 936, 000 
Administrative expenses. -----.--.-..----.---------4-.----- 298, 727 300, 000 300, 000 
Supplies, subscriptions, reference books, travel__----- pia 125, 670 125, 000 125, 000 
Civil service retirement fund contribution --....-.....----]------------- P eae 29, 000 
Total cost, general education development-------------------- 4, 641, 900 4, 397, 000 4, 561, 000 
Polio e006 4... essen sess. cds acnnkithattdebRene tate 770, €81 700, C00 807, 000 
POPOIINGE BOP VIRUG Ss cme ands eng beec sere ncdacdansivetboes 2, 499, 960 2, 222, 100 2, 222, 100 
NEES GET IIIR, cocvenssiniesscuguenssenneebvanrkecsempes 1, 322, 272 1, 327, 900 1, 327, 900 
SUpOlGh. 226 oii ells cw chest nec addsvewencnsecnscsucss 48, 687 147, 000 40, 000 
Civil service retirement fund contribution... ..-.---------- 0 0 164, 000 





General Warson. Heretofore, staff supervision for troop infor- 
mation and troop education programs has been assigned to the Chief 
Information and Education. Under a recent reorganization, sta 
supervision for troop information remained with the Chief of Infor- 
mation and Troop Education (renamed General Educational Develop- 
ment) was assigned to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. I 
will discuss them separately. 


TROOP INFORMATION 


This activity provides the personnel, equipment, and facilities for 
insuring that military personnel are thoroughly informed and under- 
stand matters that affect them individually as soldiers and citizens. 

For this purpose we are requesting $1,516,000 in fiscal year 1958 
compared to $1,487,000 in fiscal year 1957, an increase of $29,000 all 
of which is due to the civil service retirement fund contribution. 

Mr. Fioop. All? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

We expect to continue these activities within the same general scope 
as in fiscal year 1957. We now publish approximately 380 unit 
newspapers; operate 73 troop information radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and 8 TV stations; and procure the same amount of films, 
pamphlets, and publications. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


This activity provides incentives, guidance, and education services 
that enable Army personnel to resume and continue their education 
toward degrees or graduation certificates in nonmilitary subjects. 

Education services comprise professional advisement, counseling 
and registration for extention study on an individual basis, diagnostic 
and achievement testing, classroom instruction under civilian teachers 
employed on a part-time basis, and tuition assistance for classes in 
accredited schools adjacent to military installations. 
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We are requesting $4,561, 000 for these activities in fiscal year 1958 
compared to $4,397,000 in fiscal year 1957, an increase of $164,000 
which also is due to the retirement fund contribution. 

Mr. Fioop. Entirely ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

The funds requested will provide for continuation of education 
services in and through Army education centers at the same level as 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not issue any degrees from Army schools ? 

General Watson. No, sir; not in this program. The degrees that 
students receive through this activity are through the civilian insti- 
tutions in which they matriculate with funds provided through the 
assistance of this program. 

(The information is as follows:) 


During fiscal year 1956, the principal accomplishments of the troop education 
program were: 


Completion of transitional training (given only in transitional training 
units at reception centers in the United States prior to full-time mili- 
tary training for those men who have less than fourth-grade ability in 
reading, writing, and’ arithmetic... -..2../20bs se ee - 9, 862 
Completion of preparatory instruction (for career soldiers who are found 
to be below the level of elementary school graduation). One course 
completion includes instruction and the passing of tests in English, 


United States history, geography, arithmetic, and general science____ 20, 362 
Individuals reaching high-school equivalency through completion of high- 

school level general educational development tests_._._._........--__-- 39, O17 
Individuals reaching first-year college equivalency through completion of 

the college-level general educational development tests_......._...... 7, 45z 

During fiscal year 1956, there were 16,575 USAFI correspondence and self- 


teaching courses completed ; 73,304 group-study courses completed (in addition 
to the transitional training ond preparatory instruction indicated above) ; and 
34,328 course completions in civilian schools. 

Latest available reports indicated the following active enrollment in troop 
education activities as of December 31, 1956: 


Functional education: 





Phase I (transitional training) ..-..-.._.._-__-________ Leal 884 
Phase II (grammar school—preparatory instruction) ~~... -__ at 5, 704 
Phase III (military related instruction) ........._____________- 8, 090 
Formal education: 

eemeeenee ACen ah et Secel 875 
High school: —S=—_ 
I a a en gh erin ti Dee wale edbiahigs sao an 5, 183 
a a i a e. sn hee nase atesn tetanic Sr enh taetcrd te eune Snel cldiew alow ee 
a ne eo wedesen keeieienne kn ehaans ona bedias pititnc aa 386 

TE ie eet. te ee ek es ee bts 40, 647 
College : —_ 
i i Ss os shceeebeinart iach coi aad 5 ete he dS diag ieee 1, 909 
dina ede ee ee oboe 37, 860: 
GEvanem MONGCIs.. .....n62n.cecenne RN oA alte eke ela 
i a i epee cane ote: aa 
TOCREOCIIVG MTOIIMOR - 6. cece ek ewe me nnn sib nendcal deo 


9202 SPECIAL SERVICES ACTIVITIES 


General Watson. This activity provides for civilian supervisory 
personnel, sports and recre: itional supplies and equipment necessary 
for the operation of entertainment and recreation facilities such as 
sports, libraries, service clubs, crafts shops, and photo shops: 
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Workload data—participation fiscal year 1956 


RIN CR RNIIN an led ndarch bated ancien itn Lebel a aes cieehaen me ee ect Pee mee ._ 54, 970, 322 
Ia A cis Scie Selanne sce mbit ceca eats Aton lige apledhdnesah «= Op ae en 
I inhale tnt si ag ili iin lc aa an a a 
hacia alicia ii a el _.. 19, 815, 745 
Saier .snows........~-<...- seihaieine ta ce alley vaccac ieee toad acanaalian a Eee 
Sports: 

Wee 262 4b sh turks Le a a J ae Bt a 46, 580 

CNON iii ik ances ele the este e dees: bf 254, 508 


In fiscal year 1958 we are requesting $7,178,000 compared to $6,842,- 
000 in fiscal year 1957, an increase of $336,000. The increase includes 
$327,000 for the retirement fund contribution, and $9,000 for minor 
supplies and materials. We plan to continue these facilities on the 
same level as in fiscal year 1957. 


9203 RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Chaplains to be supported with chapel and chaplain’s supplies and equipment 


Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal 
year 1956 | year 1957 year 1958 


Number of | Amount Number of| Amount Number of| Amount 


| chaplains | chaplains | chaplains | 

1. Army-.-.-- 1, 376 $412, 800 1, 142 $255, 660 1, 235 $393, 300 
2. Air Force. - 18 5, 400 18 5, 400 
3. Navy 8 = 45 | 13, 500 | 45 13, 500 ’ 
ee 100 | 30, 000 175 52, 900 275 | 66, 000 
5. Normal replacement and | } 

maintenance of church | 

furniture 93, 500 ( 
6. Chief of Chaplains church | | | 

furniture program | 146, 800 -| 338, 840 338, 000 
7. U. 8. Army Reserve pro- | 

gram ‘ es cel 59 17, 700 59 17, 700 
8 ROK’s _ ; 
9. Construction, equipment, 

nonstandard supplies, 

and equipment in over- 

sea areas-.- | | 60, 000 60, 000 (2) 

Subtotal 1, 539 762, 000 1, 439 744, 000 , 569 815, 000 
Less reimbursement received_| 0 0 0 
Total 1, 539 762, 000 1, 439 744, 000 1, 569 815, 000 


! Included in central] procurement program, p. 736 of fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 
2 In fiseabyear 1958, these moneys are included in Army costs. 


Note.—Nonreimbursable support to other activities will be negligible in fiscal year 1958. 
Workload data and cost factors 
A. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Fiscal year 1956: 


PrOnEDen Gmepenemees cole SS snctda dbus 1, 539 

I 5 Sed nk A saan ota El; _.... * $615, 200 
Fiscal year 1957: 

Number chaplains___----_-__- spt dscns aeeiataticed emla alienate aaa 1, 489 

Amount__-_-_- i caspcee dato dt ca sips tamara " hash Ganiedimtat ee aera $405, 160 
Fiscal year 1958: 

Wwmoben rchaniaies ob ou. i casi See. iy. 655.5 1, 569 

TL. acdicnniniin i sl eg Sega ee manne sie aied stile $477, 000 


1 Includes $93,500 for replacement and maintenance of furniture; in fiscal year 1957 
and 1958 it is included under central procurement programs, p. 736 of fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate. 
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B. PROCUREMENT OF CHURCH FURNITURE 


Fiscal year: 
le 


SUI ipirhinentisneaistahcsseisiciniciebeipstsdpnitnanteraeds-inentcoartnsetieltahenras Gh iianitiaitcaenitntienmreencneedteg lO $146, 800 
idence trea itacteileneinesetiece ness ca ceeni cassie cba dimiitinttinmseaeniinininas semana 338, 840 
acc iatiatteicsencetclitia tries raineseaet inant tenance 338, 000 


Genera Watson. This activity provides for the purchase of essen- 
tial supplies and equipment and the procurement of church furniture 
needed by Army chaplains in administering to the religious needs of 
military personnel, their dependents, and authorized civilians living 
on or adjacent to military installations. 

We are requesting $815,000 for these activities in fiscal year 1958 
compared to $744,000 in fiscal year 1957, an increase of $71,000. The 
increase is required for two reasons: (1) Approximately $30,000 for 
supplies and equipment for the support of 130 additional auxiliary 
chaplains, and (2) approximately $41,000 to maintain essential re- 
ligious services in the Far East Command. 

Mr. Fioop. What is an auxiliary chaplain ? 

General Watson. May I ask Father Ryan if he will respond to that? 

Mr. Fxoop. I thought a chaplain was an absolute term. 

General Ryan. He is a clergyman who is not in the service but who 
assists at localities where he is needed because there is not a chaplain 
of that denomination. If there is no Catholic chaplain on the post, 
a local priest will serve. If there is no rabbi on the post you have a 
local rabbi serve. 

General Watson. In the past, this command has supplemented 
appropriated fund costs of religious programs with nonappropriated 
funds. However, nonappropriated fin s have been reduced to the 
point where religious services will have to be curtailed if additional 
appropriated funds are not made available. 

Mr. Froop. What is this business of “(2) Approximately $41,000 
to maintain essential religious services in the Far East Command”? 
What is essential about that? 

General Ryan. It is the difference between going into a semistatic 
position rather than continuing in the field. In Korea we are build- 
ing chapels in the various troop concentrations and we need a little 
more supplies to fix them up. That is where that comes in. 


9501 SECURITY GUARDS 


General Watson. This activity provides for the payment of civilian 
security guards including guard services performed on a contract 
basis: Provost marshal activities at class I installations; purchase 
of badges; and temporary duty travel performed in connection with 
attendance at security schools. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by security-guard services on a 
contract basis? Where do you do that? 

General Watson. This occurs overseas, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

General Watson. In Japan and in Europe, both areas. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you provost guards in Europe, some of that 
kind of people, you mean ? 

General Watson. This a replacement. 

Discussion off the record) 
eneral Watson. On the record. Mr. Havermann will respond 
to this one. 
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Mr. Havermann. We contract with the host government in both 
Japan and in Germany for the local physical security services. We 
use Japanese in Japan and German nationals in Germany. 

Mr. Froop. At all installations, for all purposes? 

Mr. HaverMann. I could not say for all purposes, because some of 
our tactical troops provide their own perimeter and internal security, 
but this is for ammunition-storage dumps, POL dumps, and that type 
of installation where we are storing Army materiel. We do not guard 
these facilities with tactical troops. We have a contract with the host 
government for local people. 

Mr. Fioop. How is your pilferage problem when you use security 
guards secured by contracting indigenous personnel ? 

Mr. HavermMann. We are advised by the commands that this pro- 
gram has worked out very successfully since World War II. 

General Van Waconer. I can speak to it for Japan. It was re- 
markably low. Practically all installations, unless there was an 
exceptional security classification, were under these contract guards 
that he is referring to here. The pilferage problem was well within 
what you would expect if we had our own guards. 

Mr. Murer. A year or so ago, over in France at least and I think 
maybe also in Germany, we had under some form of employment 
refugee Polish troops. Are they also included in this, or are they 
taken care of somewhere else ? 

General Watson. Those who perform security are taken care of 
here, sir, but a little further on in the statement I point out that we are 
changing over more and more to the contract with local agencies for 
security guards as opposed to the use of units. 

Mr. Miter. It is not limited necessarily to local personnel, then. 
Of course, these displaced guards were not local citizens. They were 
a special outfit employed ? 

reneral Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Murer. They would still come under this category ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; that is correct. We are requesting $27,- 
486,000 in fiscal year 1958 compared to $30,018,000 in fiscal year 1957, 
a reduction of $2,532,000. This reduction is attributed to reduced costs 
of physical security in the European Command. For several years, 
physical security of Army facilities in Germany has been maintained 
by using labor service guard companies. Under this arrangement, a 
guard company of approximately 200 men was employed to secure an 
area which included sensitive as well as nonsensitive facilities. 

Under recently revised security procedures, command officials have 
arranged with local agencies to provide security-guard service on a 
contractual basis in selected areas. These guards are located only at 
the sensitive facilities on the installation. Thus, effective security is 
maintained and fewer people are required. 

In other words, we are just spending less money to get it done, with 
sometimes better results. 


9502 TROOP-TRAIN ESCORTS AND TRAIN PATROLS 


This activity provides for the temporary-duty travel expenses for 
escort guards for transfer of prisoners, shipments of classified ma- 
terials, troop-train escorts, and military-police patrols on commercial 
carriers. 

91288—57——-69 
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We are requesting $231,000 for this activity in fiscal year 1958, which 
is the same as we expect to use in fiscal year 1957. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The increasing emphasis on such programs as_ guided missiles, 
research and development, aviation training, and Reserve activities 
has required more personnel in these respective programs. Despite 
these increased efforts, the Army’s total personnel strengths have not 
increased. The support of these expanded missions has been supplied 
to a great extent from the personnel engaged in our day-to-day 
operations, such as the local administrative activities which I discussed 
previously, This has required constant examination of our admin- 
istrative procedures for the purpose of finding and applying short- 
cut techiques to get the job done with less people and without loss of 
effectiveness. The ability of local commanders to redistribute person- 
nel to more important missions without overall increases reflects the in- 
creasing success of our local-management programs and managerial 
training which we have encouraged at all levels of the Army. 

The reassignment of staff supervision for troop information has 
developed the benefits of the close relationship between public and 
troop information. Troops not only want to know, but must know 
and understand, policies and actions which affect them as individuals 
as well as the need for and the development of new equipment, 
techniques, and organization. 

For example, our new division organization is included in this 
program as a required subject for discussion by commanders with 
their men. 

Mr. Frioop. What new division ¢ 

General Watson. The Pentomic Division organization, the five- 
sided structure which was described by the Secretary and the Chief 
of Staff before the Defense Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In addition, they must be kept adequately informed of the events 
and conditions overseas which require the existence and deployment 
of our forces. These are also facts that the American public wants 
to know and has a right to know. Though the emphasis, timing, and 
approach to these two audiences, internal and external, vary, much 
of the basic research and development of materials are the same. 
Moreover, the public’s best source of information about the Army is 
a well-informed soldier and veteran. The two activities, public and 
troop information are supplementary and complementary; and the 
new, closer staff relationship, throughout the Army Establishment, 
has improved the effectiveness of both functions. 

The assignment of staff supervision for general educational devel- 
opment —troop education—to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Person- 
nel will pr nyride a more closely coordinated program to improve the 


quality and prestige of our personnel for career service and a stronger 
Reserve. 

Members of my staff are available to assist me in answering any 
questions you wish to ask. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford? 
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AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 3, General Watson, you mentioned three TV 
stations. Yesterday or the day before we had a witness who told us 
of a more extensive program than three. 

Is this number three in addition to those, or a part of that 
program ¢ 

General Watson. These, sir, are approved stations, now in opera- 
tion, and which will continue in operation through fiscal 1958. I do 
not know specifically the program to which you refer. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why are these three not included in that program? 

General Watson. I am not aware, sir, whether the program listed 
only the new ones, or those which were already in operation and new 
ones. I do not know the presentation to which you refer, sir. I know 
any program which described the TV system which the Armed Forces 
will have i in 1958 must include these three. 

Mr. Fioop. I think we ought to have a very definite statement, indi- 

cating that these three are either in the listing that General Roberts 
gave, orthey arenot. Andif they are not, why : are they not ? 

General Watson. We will look into that statement, get the neces- 
sary information, and provide it for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly we do not want the Army, Navy, or the Air 
Force setting up something in addition to what General Roberts 
and his office are providing. 

General Warson. I can state categorically, sir, that these three 
stations are known to General Roberts and his office, and are in a 
program approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. We do not want two networks competing with each 
other. 

Mr. Mituer. I think I have here the statement which might clear 
this up right now. This was a statement given to us yesterday or the 
other day by General Roberts. 

(The quote from General Roberts’ statement follows :) 

My office will require $7,800,000 to carry out its mission during fiscal year 
1958. aa amount represents an increase of $147,000 over our estimate for 
fiscal year 1957, and an increase of $1,005,577 over actual obligations in fiscal 
year 195 6. 

Expansion of our television endeavor accounts for the greatest single increase 
in fiscal year 1958 over actual obligations in fiscal year 1956. Our television 
requirement was included for the first time in fiscal year 1957's budget. 

We now have 19 television stations in operation at bases overseas. At present, 
6 complete stations and 4 booster stations are in the procurement or installation 
stage. These are: Port Whittier, Alaska; Korea, 1 station, 4 boosters; Ramey 
Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Spangdahlem Air Force Base, Germany ; Landstuhl 
Air Force Base, Germany; Fort Churchill, Canada. 

Funds included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate are for television stations 
scheduled for installation at: Subic Bay, Philippine Islands; Sidi Slimane, 
Morocco; Nouasseur, Morocco; Chateauroux, France; Evreux, France; Chau- 
mont, France; Laon, France; Etain, France; Toul Rosiere, France; Formosa. 

Mr. Mitter. That was his presentation. 

General Warson. Colonel Lyon, of the Office of the Chief of Infor- 
mation, is able to answer this at this time, sir, or we will supply it for 
the record, according to your wish. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not give us what you can? If there is any 
more needed, we will ask for it for the record. 
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Colonel Lyon. The Armed Forces Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of Defense, furnishes initial installation and 
equipment for all three services. It pays for the initial cost of the 
establishment of the TV and radio facilities. 

Wherever the Army is the executive agent, in Europe, in Korea, or 
the Far East, it is responsible for the radio networks, known as the 
Armed Forces network. The initial installation is paid for by the 
Department of Defense, the Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education. The same policy applies to TV installations. These three 
stations mentioned by General Watson are already being operated by 
the Army. 

The programs are obtained by the Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education from commercial organizations, and go through 
a circuit under the jurisdiction of the Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education of the Department of Defense. The television 
outlets that they are planning for, sir, contain eight stations for the 
Army: Five in Korea, 1 in Port Whittier, Alaska, and 1 in Canada, 
at Fort Churchill. 

Mr. Forp. Where are these three stations located ? 

Colonel Lyon. They are in Panama Canal Zone; Fort Greely, 
Alaska; and Asmara, Eritrea. 

Mr. Miuter. Where in Alaska? 

Colonel Lyon. TV stations? 

Mr. Miizer. Yes. In this statement that we got from General 
Roberts, he refers to the 19 stations in operation overseas and he speaks 
of 1 at Port Whittier, Alaska. Is that the same one that we are talking 
about? He speaks of 1 station and 4 boosters in Korea, 

Colonel Lyon. The one which the Army is operating in Alaska is at 
Fort Greely. The others are the five that we expect to take over in 
Korea when they are established. 

Mr. Mrurr. There is evidently some misunderstanding here, be- 
cause he says these are now in operation. 

Colonel Lyon. Port Whittier, sir, will be a closed-circuit station, 
as I recall. I have the figures right here. The station now in opera- 
tion is at Fort Greely, Alaska, and is not a closed circuit. 

Mr. Forp. I got the impression that the funding for all TV stations, 
construction and operation, came out of the funds that were ap- 
propriated for General Roberts’ Office. I now get the impression that 
three of those stations are funded out of this budget request. 

Colonel Lyon. No, sir. The initial establishment of the station is 
paid for by General Roberts’ Office, Department of Defense. The 
nonstandard items of equipment, those that are not listed in technical 
manuals, are also paid for by the Department of Defense, so for these 
three stations that General Watson mentioned, the nonstandard items 
of equipment are paid for by Department of Defense. 

The tubes and repair parts and equipment normally stocked by 
the Army for the maintenance and operation of the stations are sup- 
plied by normal requisitions through the Signal Corps of the Army. 

Now, the money that we are requesting is for the purchasing from 
the Signal Corps of such spare parts and equipment as stock-fund 
items, and the operation of those stations. This latter includes salaries 
for indigenous personnel, some of the maintenance of and parts for 
indigenous equipment, and expendable supplies. 
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Mr. Forv. How much are we requested in this budget account for 
the operation of the stations that you mention here? 

Colonel Lyon. I do not have the figures broken down by the 3 TV 
stations, inasmuch as they are included with 73 radio facilities. 

The budget figure here of $936,000 that we have requested goes for 
operation costs, including the payment of the indigenous personnel, 

arts for indigenous equipment, overhead, and expendable supplies 
or all of these radio and TV stations. 

Mr. Miter. Just so that we can all get this clear, there was a pres- 
entation under project 2720. While the Armed Forces education and 
information program may be a Department of Defense program, it 1s, 
nevertheless, in this very Army budget that we are considering. 

I read you the part where General Roberts said the principal part 
was the operation of these 19 TV stations that he lists, of which these 
apparently area part. What happens to the other 14, or whatever it is ? 

r. Froop. I think what we should do, as suggested by Mr. Ford 
in the circumstances, is have the colonel and this marine general get 
together, prepare a statement in writing, explaining precisely what 
the problem is, have it sent to the chairman of the committee, and have 
the Clerk see that Mr. Ford and Mr. Miller see the statement. We 
will know precisely where we are. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, you can take that over to your shop and sit 
down with this marine fellow, have it straightened out in writing, 
have it sent to Mr. Sikes, and the clerk of the committee will see that 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Ford see it. We will have it inserted in the record 
at this point out of an abundance of caution. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ARMED Forces RADIO AND TELEVISION 


1. Policy (quoted from sec. VI, Department of Defense Instruction 5120.20, 
May 11, 1956) : 

(a) “The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education is responsible 
for developing and supervising the implementation of the general policy for 
Armed Forces radio and television. 

(b) “The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), in coor- 
dination with other offices of the Department of Defense, has responsibility 
for the technical policy matters necessary for the approval of the Armed 
Forces radio and television outlets. 

(c) “The military departments are responsible for the implementation of 
policy and for the administration and operation of networks and outlets 
under their control.” 

2. In accordance with established policy, the Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education includes in its budget estimate (project 2720, “Armed Forces 
information and education program”) the approved requirements of all the 
military services (Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps) for the installation 
of new television stations, together with necessary replacement supplies and 
equipment which are not normally stocked by military installations. It is the 
responsibility of the services to provide other logistical support, including build- 
ings, power, personnel, and other supplies necessary to operate the stations. The 
budgetary requirements for this support are included in the estimates of the 
individual services. 

3. Of the 19 stations currently in operation, the following are under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Army: 

1. Kagnew Station, Asmara, Eritrea 

2. Fort Clayton, Panama, C. Z. 

3. Fort Greely, Alaska 
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TUITION ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your statement, General Watson, you 
mentioned tuition assistance for classes in accredited schools adjacent 
to military installations. 

I think the members of this committee are acquainted with that 
program. How much is it costing in fiscal 1958, and how does that 
compare with costs in prior years and during the current year? 

General Warson. In fiscal 1956, sir, it was 3 $7 70,981. In fiscal 1957 
it was $700,000, and we are asking for 1958, $807, 000. 

Mr. Forp. With a lesser troop strength you are asking for more 
money ¢ 

General Watson. We are sponsoring greater participation, sir. 
Actually there will be more people engaged in this activity. The 
Army is putting a great drive on increasing the quality of its per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Forp. How much tuition do you pay for an individual? What 
is the basic regulation, or law, in regard to that ? 

General Watson. I would like to ask Colonel Hampton to respond 
to this. He is in my office, and this is part of the activity that has 
to do with the rates for tuition aid, a part of the general educational 
development program. 

Colonel Hampton. I am Lt. Col. C. S. Hampton, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 

In response to the question, under the general appropriation act, 
we are limited to 75 percent of the cost of a course. We can support 
an individual to that extent with tuition assistance. 

The Army, in order to make money go further, and to insure 
equity, further limits payments of tuition assistance to $7.50 per 
semester credit hour. For example, the average college course car- 
ries 3 credit hours, so the Government will pay $22.50 | and the indi- 
vidual pays $7.50, or more as necessary. 

Course cost varies from place to place in the United States, and 
from school to school, but in no event will we pay more than $22.50 
per 3-hour course. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for both officers and enlisted men ? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. Is there a rank limitation on that now? At one time 
it was only up to lieutenants. 

Colonel Hampron. There is no limitation on it now. It is about a 
50-50 participation as between officers and enlisted men. When the 
man comes to the table for tuition assistance, his request is met. 

Mr. Mitxer. If the officer happens to be a captain or major, he is not 
disbarred, just because he has a higher rank ? 

Colonel Hampton. No, sir. There is no rank in tuition assistance. 

Mr. Forp. I am surprised that availability of nonappropriated 
funds has been depleted. 

Mr. Mruer. That was the question I wanted to ask. I think we 
would like a little buildup of that on the record, if you cannot give it 
now. 

General Watson. We will see that the required information is 
provided. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 1094.) 
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General Watson. May I make one point on the question you asked 
about tuition aid? Tuition aid is a part of the overall general educa- 
tion development program, in which there is a net increase of $164,000 
due solely to the civil service retirement fund requirement. 

In other words, this $107,000 to which we referred earlier is offset 
by a saving in the matter of supplies, which are used in this same 
general education development program. 


NONAPPROPRIATED WELFARE FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. I would say to Father Ryan, I am not questioning the 
desirability or need of the $41,000. I only question the depletion of 
those nonappropriated funds. 

General Ryan. We wrote out to the Far East Command, and that is 
what they came back with. 

Mr. Miter. We are disturbed with that for more reasons than one. 
If it is your activity, it may hit other activities. Why is that? 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first I have run into that. 

General Ryan. We were equipping chapels over there which did not 
exist before. 

Mr. Murer. That is so far as your program is concerned. That 
would not explain why the Army had less appropriated funds to work 
with. 

General Ryan. In cutting back and moving troops out, they did 
not have as many dividends from PX’s. 

Mr. Mit1er. That may apply to localities, but the overall picture is 
more static. 

General Ryan. I have no idea of what it is. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course, Father, sometimes in your profession you 
are very naive fellows. Being a little more practical and suspicious 
of nature, Mr. Miller, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Flood have an idea that the 
chaplain may be low man on the totem pole in assignment of funds, 
and the Army people who have charge of this problem know that you 
are very high on the list when it comes to getting funds from the 
three men T just mentioned. 

General Watson. The Far East and European Command have al- 
ways been the two large commands, and they therefore have been 
authorized larger dividends from nonappropriated funds which re- 
sult principally from PX and motion-picture theater activities. 

I understand that a change in policy has been put into effect where- 
by larger commands now actually help the smaller commands, whose 
dividends are insufficient to support their own requirements. I believe 
it is a worldwide attempt to help some of the smaller commands by 
taking a little bit from the larger commands. 

Mr. Mirier. General, that situation, as you have outlined it, was 
explained to us, or at least to me—I do not remember whether I picked 
that up in the committee or out in the field, but that was the situa- 
tion reportedly 2 years ago. 

I think, General Lawton, if the chairman approves, we would like 
a statement for the record about the overall situation, armywide, 
on nonappropriated funds—whether there has been a change in policy. 
I do not think that the chaplain is the man that really would have 
the information. 

We can understand why you are being cut down. We would like to 
have it, not only for this item, but for the whole record—I think I 
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would—as to what the up-to-date situation is on nonappropriated 
funds. 

General Lawton. The chaplain’s side is only one part of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Murer. $41,000 is not much outside of this. 

General Watson. The chaplain’s information on this, sir, is merel 
that contained in a letter which he has from the Far East Command. 
That is all the information he has on it. 

Mr. Miiurr. I think General Lawton can get the information. 

General Lawton. I will get the information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Nonappropriated welfare funds are generated by Army exchanges and motion- 
picture theaters. Profits of exchange and motion-picture theaters which are 
not required for the operation of these activities are allocated as dividends to 
Army commanders and are used to supplement appropriated funds by providing 


support for morale, welfare, religious, and recreation programs for military 
personnel. 

Effective July 1, 1956, all overseas exchange and motion-picture activities were 
fiscally integrated with these activities in the United States to permit better 
utilization of working capital and to provide more equitable benefits to all mili- 
tary personnel. With this integration, dividends are now distributed on a more 
uniform basis overseas and in the United States. 

The policy prior to July 1, 1956, allowed overseas commanders to retain all 
dividends declared on profits earned by exchanges and motion-picture theaters 
in their areas. This policy was discriminatory in that the smaller commands 
were unable to generate profits comparable to the per capita earnings of the 
larger commands. 


Mr. Fioop. We will adjourn until 1: 30 tomorrow. 


Frmway, Apri 12, 1957. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Reserve Forces Program 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. P. D. GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will be in order. 
General Ginder, we shall be glad to hear your discussion of the re- 
quirements for the Reserves. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Ginver. I am Maj. Gen. P. D. Ginder, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Reserve Components. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, once again it is my pleasure to appear 
before your committee and to eo, ae you the progress under 
RFA-55, and the projections for the Army Reserve components. 

When I appeared before this distinguished committee in March of 
last year, I expressed optimism for the Army Reserve components in 
the year which lay ahead. I am pleased to report that that éptimism 
was not baseless nor was it extravagant. I return with increased 
optimism for the next year. 

I will not enter into details which are in the province of the Chiefs 
of the National Guard Bureau and the Army Reserve and ROTC who 
follow me. 
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Enlisted accessions under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which I 
like to paraphrase “Ready for America 1955,” have accelerated 
steadily. ‘Total accessions under all provisions of the 1955 act to March 
31 were 141,234. This figure excludes 7,434 enlistments for 6 months’ 
training under the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. Of the total, 
59,097 were in the 6-month active-duty-for-training program for 17- to 
1814-year-olds. As of February 28, 1957, the National Guard had 
9,600 volunteers who had begun 6 months’ training. 

In January it was my pleasure to be present at a TV broadcast in 
New York City at which the 100,000th recruit under all the provisions 
of RFA-55 was sworn in. When General Sarnoff administered the 
oath to young Paul Pratt, of Brooklyn, in the presence of his mother, 
Secretary Milton, and other distinguished guests, the Nation saw two 
things: (1) That the Department of the Army has spared no effort in 
its determination to make the act successful; and (2) that the youn 
men of the United States and their parents, if properly informed, wil 
respond to their country’s requirement for a trained Reserve. 

n the Army Reserve through February 1957, 18,134 youths had 
completed 6 months’ training, 10,900 were in training, while 22,000 
remained in deferred status pending graduation from high school or 
other legitimate reasons. Also, through February, approximately 
4,300 National Guard enlisted men had finished, and 4,800 were under- 
going training. 

We have now had time to analyze the 6-month program and to ob- 
serve the end product. Ninety-seven percent of basic skills or military 
occupational specialties appropriate to RFA trainees are produced 
under this program. 

The attached chart shows graphically some typical courses of in- 
struction given under the 6-month “active duty for training” program. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


MOS TRAINING IN SIX MONTHS PROGRAM 
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In August of this year, the first increment of men who were inducted 
or enlisted subsequent to the enactment of RFA-55 will be released 
from active duty to serve a period in the Ready Reserve. 

Thirteen thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine college seniors will 
enroll in their fourth year of ROTC. Commissions as second lieu- 
tenants will be awarded to approximately 13,500. 

An important part of our officer training program is the 6 months 
training for ROTC graduates who are needed to replace company 
grade officers who are promoted or become inactive. About 5,000 
ROTC graduates will enter on this training in fiscal year 1958. This 
training includes the associate basic course at their branch schools 
and subsequently a period of duty with active Army troops before 
return to Reserve component training. 

The budget for fiscal year 1958 prov vides for 400,000 officers and men 
in the National Guard and 297 ,000 in paid drill status for the Army 
Reserve. For the guard this is about 4 percent less than today’s 
strength, and for the Army Reserve represents a moderate increase 
to fill out some understrength units. I mention this to emphasize that 
our fiscal year 1958 programs are beamed at improving the quality 
of the Reserve components rather than stressing numerical strength. 

Equipment is issued to Reserve component “units subject to “the 
ability of the unit to store and maintain it. It is highly desirable that 
funds for the construction of armories and training centers remain 
at the level of fiscal year 1957 to insure that adequate training facili- 
ties, so essential to a successful training program, can be built. 

General Shuler, Chief of Construction Division, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, will go into the details of the armor Vy con- 
struction program. The budget proposes the same level for fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1957, I feel that both the National Guard 
and Army Reserve are exercising reason in their planning. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of again appearing before 
this committee. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. As I understand it, you have other witnesses who will 
give us the detailed presentation for the National Guard and for the 
Reserve; is that correct? 

General Grnper. General McGowan will make the presentation for 
the National Guard and General Lindeman for the Reserve. 

Mr. Stes. I think it would be useful for our purposes if you pro- 
ceeded with their presentations before we have questions. 

General Lindeman, who is to be the next witness? 

General Grnver. General Lindeman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed when you wish, General Lindeman. 
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WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. C. J. BENNETT, OFFICE, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

B. E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. PHILIP D. GINDER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Program and financing 











j j 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
bab dinieabit tadbncthadhiaadchdstsloas dice sl icin | a 
Program by activities: | 
1. Army Reserve. - nnnadecacaducnnn deep Wa One | $168, 410, 600 $190, 946, 000 
2 Reserve Cleese Traiming Corpse... icnicrendwncnancany 13, 938, 674 15, 590, 000 | 16, 054, 000 
DUE GIN 5s oo ooking cc ccc acecccadenenccesensl. See | 184, 000, 000 207, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -- -- —2, 961 | ~ i 
Unobligated balance no longer available_................._...- 16, 749, 351 31, 000, 000 iat ai 
TARE 6b Ooo iit tbls bli en csscadteaonadex 141, 589, 000 | 215 i, 000, 000. 207, 000, 000 


} | 


Obligations by objects 


| 


| { | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate to 108 1958 estimate 
|) —| ipapee 
01 Personnel services (military) -.-. i ..--.----| $104, 075, 245 | $142, 570, 000 $154, 846, 000 
02 Travel ; g She 9, 094, 415 | 14, 922, 000 19, 642, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ae 11, 622, 550 26, 408, 000 | 32, 190, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 50, 400 | 100, 000 | 322, 000 
| 


Total obligations................ sada z 124, 842, 610 184, 000, 000 | 207, 000, 000 
| 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate} 1958 estimate 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








Appropriation il de aE Ready eninalen aes — $141, 589, 000 | $215,000,000 | $207, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward .-...........--...--------- 13, 519, 524 18, 917, 011 34, 022, 948 
Restored from certified claims account..............---....---]-------------- ROG GOP Fite or. 
Total budget authorizations available.................-- 155, 108, 524 | 234, 022, 948 241, 022, 948 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations....................-.-----.- 106, 405,117 | 151, 600, 000 170, 000, 000 
Cae Or Se BROS, oun ce cq nanos cycpev-ccnsgoence 12, 230, 002 17, 400, 000 25, 000, 000 
otehmeee ite os so 5 on a Se eh bani wwe oie 118, 635,119 | 169,000,000 | 195, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
ae (expiring for obligation) .................-.-.- 16, 7% 4 BE GCR, 9 fst. 
eR a Ml al i nd tian clasla papenitsialiomness SN acca naan 
Oblignted BD GITTENG FETA nnn wt cece c nec en ence cscs 18, 917, 011 34,022,948 | 46, 022, 948 
Total expenditures and balance..-............-..---.--- 155, 108, 524 234, 022, 948 241, 022, 2, 948 


Mr. Srxes. Please insert at this point in the record the actual obli- 
ations as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for 

cal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

(The information requested i is as follows :) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 
































Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956 fiscal year 
1956 1957 | —-1958 

[8110 Pay and allowances, active duty for 
SS ee eae $28, 553, 378 $39, 465, 000 $22, 785, 382 $43, 665, 000 

8120 Pay and allowances, active duty for 
training, enlisted personnel_--------_- 11, 309, 051 28, 555, 000 16, 742, 140 37, 578, 000 

8130 Pay and allowances, Reserve duty 
Spates, GES 554 555-5055 5-5 ee 33, 645, 399 36, 990, 000 17, 280, 000 35, 633, 000 

8140 Pay and allowances, Reserve duty 
training, enlisted personnel. -_-_-.-_----- 21, 593, 437 29, 438, 000 12, 110, 000 31, 362, 000 

8150 Individual clothing and uniform 
SN. sidianbewitapnpudbesensciiene 6, 061, 296 12, 088, 000 4, 737, 255 12, 810, 000 
8160 Subsistence in kind.................---- 1, 491, 162 7, 925, 000 2, 506, 063 11, 052, 000 
8170 Travel, active duty for training, officers 3, 776, 213 5, 348, 000 3, 098, 158 5, 845, 000 

8180 Travel, active duty for training, en listed 
COGN ns an cancscecsessssnceces cur 4, 354, 000 8, 360, 000 5, 542, 794 12, 519, 000 
a” RR RE ee es ee a es 120, 000 241, 000 60, 000 482, 000 
en tcctshingacckecinmnidhinns eannnas 110, 903, 936 168, 410, 000 84, 861, 792 190, 946, 000 
8210 Pay and allowances $8, 943, 612 $9, 248, 000 ~ $4, 249, 384 $9, 326, 000 
8220 Individual clothing... 3, 501, 055 4, 705, 000 2, 627, 146 5, 068, 000 
8230 Subsistence in kind 523, 388 664, 000 467, 440 667, 000 
ED i acacanpdennwon 970, 619 973, 000 458, 686 993, 000 
lic: is ainiepibihahisbalicdmeeiionadins 13, 938, 674 15, 590, , 000 % , 802, 656 16, 054, 000. 
SIIIEN INNIIIT scasuatehensaitatiiniipiaibianianinniate ~ 124, 842, 610 ~ 184, 000, 000 92, 664, 448 207, 000, 000 








# Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annua 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 











Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956} fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
WR ikintnc adn simsebbinimieienciide daabinasedl $124, 842, 610 | $184, 000, 000 $a, 664,448 | $207, 000, 000 
PIII ois ncn nnicncidicigninatebes 297, 517 GE GOO Lsaccdavucccuns 500, 000 








POUR. cndcnntnssttainsiiaeeniigns 125,140,127 | 184, 400, 000 92, 664, 448 | 207, 500, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Linpeman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen. 
Philip F. Lindeman, Chief, United States “Army Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs. 

I am always happy to appear before this committee to present the 
budget for the Army Reserve and ROTC. You have always given 
me every consideration, and your fine attitude makes my task far 
more pleasant. 

Before presenting the budget for “Reserve personnel, Army,” you 
will be interested to know that during the first 17 months after the 
passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 the Army Reserve had a 
net increase in assigned strength of 76,000 officers and men. It is sig- 
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nificant that in the first half of this fiscal year we gained 28,000 in 
drill-pay status strength and contemplate achieving our projected 
pay-status strength by the end of the fiscal year. The above-men- 
tioned drill-pay status strength does not include the number of people 
actually in the 6-month training phase as of December 31, 1956. 

The past year was most suc cessful for the Army Reserve, and it 
appears that this year we will even surpass the results obtained in 
fiscal year 1956. When comparing our accomplishments today to the 
dark days of 1954 and 1953, one ‘cannot help but be enthusiastic as 
to what is taking place in the program. I am sure this committee, 
with its long years of experience in reviewing our programs, shares 
in the pride we have for the success of the program. 


STRENGTII 


At this time I would like to call your attention to chart No. 1. If 
you will notice, our lowest ebb was in June 1953. During the years 
1953 and 1954 we gained 16,489 enlisted men and 3,106 officers. From 
June 1954 to June 1955 we gained 11,222 enlisted men and 14,997 offi- 
cers. Starting with the Reserve Forces Act in August 1955 you will 
notice that the first year, that is, fiscal 1956, we gained 38,980 net in 
enlisted strength and, 4,005 officers, for a total net gain of 42,985 
during that year. 

Please note what is happening in fiscal year 1957. You will notice 
that the graph line is rising even steeper than it did last year and on 
the 28th of February, the assigned strength was 183,684 enlisted men, 
of which 10,985 were in 6- month tr aining. We also had 74,009 
officers. We feel that the act has definitely helped the Army Reserve, 
as can be seen from the chart. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


First to be discussed is “Reserve personnel, Army,” which budget 
contains the direct military personnel costs of pay, travel, subsistence, 
and clothing for the Army Reserve and the ROTC. T he budget pro- 
vides active duty and Reserve duty training for an entering strength 

of 255,900 persons and an end strength of 297,000. 

Mr. Srxes. At that point will you tell me what your entering and 
ending strengths were or are anticipated to be for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Miter. For fiscal 1958 you mean, do you not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sr«es. I want last year’s. We have it for the new year. 

Mr. Murr. That would be actual, but not the end strength. 

Mr. Srxes. Actual entering strength and anticipated ending 
strength. 

General Linpeman. What we anticipate? 

Mr. Srxes. How many did you enter fiscal 1957 with, how many do 
you have now, and how many do you anticipate ending fiscal 1957 
with. I want that for comparison with the figures carried in the 1958 
budget. 

General Lrnpeman. Ingoing fiscal year 1957 was 128,752 enlisted, 
and we estimate an outgoing 180,900 enlisted strength. In officers 
we had 68,588 ingoing and anticipate an end strength of 75,000. 

Mr. Forp. What are those totals? The figures printed in the state- 
ment are totals? 

General Linpeman. The total ingoing is 197,340. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the number as related to enlisted strength ? 

General Linpeman. The February assigned strength is 183,684, with 
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almost 173,000 in drill-pay status. So 173,000 plus 74,000 is 247,000. 

Mr. Sikes. You anticipate you will reach 255,900 by the end of 
fiscal year / 

General LinpemMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will any effort be made to go above that figure or will 
that be your ceiling for this fiscal year ? 

General Linpeman. As far as 1957 is concerned, Mr. Sikes, we may 
exceed that strength by a small amount. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF 1957 FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. What do you anticipate your monetary picture will be? 
Are you going to use all the money that was given to you by the Con- 
gress for fiscal 1957 or do you anticipate that some of it will be un- 
used ¢ 

General LinpemaNn. We anticipate that some of it will be unused. 
We were apportioned $197,000,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What was your appropriation ? 

General LinDeMAN. $215 million. 

Mr. Sr«es. At present strength rates what do you anticipate you 
will use during fiseal 1957 ? 

General LinDEMAN. $197 million. 

Mr. Sikes. Allright. Will you go ahead, please ? 

General Linpeman. It provides training at Army service and Army 
area schools; command post exercises; and nuclear warfare, guided 
missiles, other special training tours. The majority of these activities 
are being maintained at the fiscal year 1957 level. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget provides for enlistment into the program 
of 30,540 young men between the ages of 17 to 26 and contemplates that 
50,000 men released from active military service after August 9, 1957, 
will be assigned to our troop program units. The budget includes 
funds for the entry into 6 months’ training of 42,585 young men. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Programwise, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is at approxi- 
mately the same level as last year. The budget shows that 143,980 
students will be enrolled in the senior division, with 30,178 thereof in 
the oflicer-producing advanced course; 14,153 advanced course stu- 
dents will attend summer camp in July 1957 and 14,718 in June of 
1958. It is estimated that 13,500 second lieutenants will be commis- 
sioned during 1958. 

In the officer category, 5,000 commissioned ROTC graduates excess 
to Active Army needs will be ordered to 6-month tours of active duty 
for training. Thanks to the Reserve Forces Act, the Army Reserve 
requirement for partici ipeting junior officers is beginning to be realized. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget for “Reserve Personnel, Army” is con- 
sidered very realistic and we are confident that none of the requested 
funds will be unused. 

General LinpeMAN. Mr. Sikes, may I interrupt here a moment and 
ask if you want me to continue on with the operation and maintenance 
portion as we did last year. 
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Mr. Srxes. I think it would be better if you put it all before us. 
General Linpeman. All right, sir. 


ACHTEVEMENT AWARDS 


Before discussing the next element of our budget I would like to 
take this opportmnity to commend again our information office which 
contributed so much to making the 6- ‘month program a success. 

The excellence of their efforts duri ing 1955 brought us the American 
Public Relations Association’s Silver Anvil Award for 1955 and a 
Freedom Foundation Award for 1955. On February 22 of this year 
it was my great pleasure to visit Valley Forge, Pa., to receive the top 
Americana award for our document: ry film series from the Freedom 
Foundation. 

These awards are given by committees of selected experts, so we feel 
quite honored by the achievement made in this program, as it shows 
that the maximum effort has been put forth to publicize the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 

We have brought with us the Americana award for 1956 if the com- 
mittee is interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; the committee is interested. It certainly is some- 
thing on which you should be commended very highly. Is this for 
a series of films or one film? 

General LinpemMan. It is a series of four films, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. How long were the films? 

General Linpeman. They are about 26 minutes duration which fits 
into TV timing for a half-hour program and leaves time for announce- 
ments. I have with me Major Bennett, who is largely responsible; 
if you. would like the names of the films we would be very happy to 
give them to you. 

Mr. Srxes. We would be glad to have them in the record. 

General Linpeman. Major Bennett, will you give the names of the 
documentary films? 

Major Bennett. Sir, do you want it now? 

Mr. Srxes. You can provide that information at this time. 

Major Bennett. One If by Land, Do It Yourself Peace, A Tale of 
2,000 Cities, and The Man in Two Places. 

Mr. Sr«es. All right. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Army Reserve anp ROTC 


General Linpeman. The next portion of the budget to be discussed 
is budget program 2600. 

Mr. Srxes. Please insert at this point in the record the actual obli- 
gations as of conan 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, and the personnel requirements for 
the same years. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 2600 Army Reserve and ROTC 








= iy : | py 
Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | fiseal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956| fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 1958 
| | 
2610 | Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ | | 
Training Corps Administration | $18, 183,628 | $21,065,000 | $10,937,824 | $22, 159, 000 
2620 | Army Reserve activities 32, 135, 818 | 44, 887, 000 19, 559, 711 | 77, 992, 000 
2630 | Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activi- | 
ties... , | 5, 230, 604 5, 565, 000 | 2, 039, 301 6, 049, 000 
Total program 2600- -- | 565, 550, 050 71, 517, 000 32, 536, 836 106, 200, 000 
Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown ahove include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 


estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 


| ' : 
Actual, | Estimate, Actual as of | Estimate, 
No. | fiseal year fiscal year Dec. 31, 1956) fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Total as shown above $55, 550, O50 $71, 517, 000 $32, 536, 836 $106, 200, 000 
Reimbursements 486, 753 743, 000 759, 000 
Total 56, 036, 803 72, 260, 000 32, 536, 836 106, 959, 000 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARmMy—2600, Army RESERVE AND ROTC 
Summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1958 (direct obligations) 


SECTION I. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Estimate 
| Actual fiscal 
} year 1956 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 | (1988 
Military personnel (average number) - -- esa gluse tte a 9, 986 11, 400 | 11, 900 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions aidan odairahaleet apace 5, 466 | 6, 801 | 6, 801 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions baniteck 401 | 410 | 600 
Average number of all employees. -- . fore 5, 291 | 6, 372 | 6, 734 
Number of employees at end of year. . 3 6, 093 | 7, 956 | 7, 956 


Personal service obligation.___-- ¥ ci aa | 19,912,924 | 24,137,000 | 25, 589, 000 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 

Above personnel data excludes operation and maintenance of facilities which 
are included in a separate presentation for the worldwide requirements of opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities. 

General LinpeMAN. Budget program 2600 of the “Operations and 
maintenance, Army” appropriation includes direct supporting costs 
for the Army Reserve and ROTC programs which I have just dis- 
cussed. 

Of the $106,200,000 request, $89 million is for mission type expenses 
and $17,200,000 is for installation support and is shown as “Costs of 
operation and maintenance of facilities.” The fiscal year 1958 in- 
crease over fiscal year 1957 is $31,808,000 in mission expenses and 
$2,875,000 in installation support. My discussion will cover only mis- 
sion expenses. 

91288—57-——70 
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MISSION EXPENSE VERSUS INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


Mr. Miter. General, could you explain what you mean by mission 
expense as opposed to installation support ? 

General LinpEMAN. Mission expense is the money provided the 
Army Reserve to fulfill the program mission. The other type ex- 
pense is installation support, where the Army actually supports the 
Reserve with a pro rata share charged to the program. This type 
expense will be discussed by the active Army in a later presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitter. That is the thing I wanted to get straight. When you 
speak of mission support that is the fund that you are asking for in 
this program ? 

General Linpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. Is the installation support being borne by the regu- 
lar establishment ? 

General Linpeman. Not exactly, sir. It is a part of the overall 
2600 program but is defended in a package for all Army activities. 

Mr. Miuuer. I see. 

General Linpeman, The installation support type expenses will 
be discussed in combined form for the entire Army in subsequent 
hearings. 


INCREASE FOR MISSION EXPENSE 


$31,472,000 of the $31,808,000 mission increase is for the Army Re- 
serve and only $336,000 is for the ROTC. In chart No. 2 we show the 
major items of increase. Of the $31,472,000, the significant elements 
of increase are $21,459,000 for procurement : and shipment of TOE and 
TD equipment ; $1,985, 000 for leased space; $2,680,000 for equipment 
and operation of facilities; and $1,504,000 for the civil service retire- 
ment contribution which we have not shown. The remaining $3,844,- 
000 of the Army Reserve increase results from the progr amed : strength 
increase and covers a broad variety of expenses throughout the budget. 

Mr. Srxzs. You say that $1,504,000 is for the civil service retir ement 
contribution. This is the first year you have had that item in the 
budget. 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxrs. You are doing that according to the requirement of law 
and it is something over which you have no control? 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. We will be interested in knowing what types of equip- 
ment is in your P. & P. program. 

General Linpeman. We have a breakdown on that in another chart, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. When do you propose to discuss that ? 

General Lrnpeman. As soon as I get into the breakdown of the 
equipment money. I am showing the highlights now. Afterward I 
am going to take the $21,459,000, which is the largest element, and 
break it down ina pie chart to show you exactly what is included. 

Mr. Srxes. Some have said that the Army is selling its old, wornout 
equipment to our allies for the original acquisition cost so that it can 
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have new equipment. That is not a true statement, but we will elab- 
orate on that at the proper time and place. We would not like it also 
to be said that the Army gives to the Reserves and National Guard its 
old, worn equipment for which the Army has no further use, so the 
Army can have new equipment. We would like to know if first-class 
material is made available to the guard and to the Reserves. 

General LinpemMan. As far as I am concerned, the issue of the equip- 
ment which we are receiving in the Army Reserve is the same as that 
being issued to the active Army today. ‘They do replace the older 
equipment with new equipment. sehise ; 

Mr. Sixes. ‘To what extent are you phasing in the new equipment 
which is associated with the concept of atomic war? 

General Linpeman. As far as my limited knowledge in this field 
goes, I note that in the receipt of antiaircraft equipment, that is, the 
AAA guns and equipment of that nature, they have the radar vans 
with them and all the control instruments that anyone would use. We 
have not received missiles yet, but of course neither has all of the 
active Army. Anything that the active Army is using at this time 
we are getting, as far as electronics or any other such devices are 
concerned. We are getting the latest radios. We foresee no trouble 
in this area. We may receive some equipment a little later than the 
active Army, but I think that is understandable. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Linpeman. Request for a percentage increase of this mag- 
nitude is recognition that the Army Reserve is making real progress 
toward meeting its mobilization requirement. The establishment of 
a positive means of personnel procurement for which we are indebted 
to the Congress has provided the necessary strength in personnel to 
warrant expansion of other elements of the program so vital to hav- 
ing a trained Army Reserve. 

Foremost among the elements heretofore mentioned is that of equip- 
ment. Largely due to insufficient unit strengths and to lack of ade- 
quate facilities, the Army had operated a system of equipment pools 
in which a nominal amount of TOE equipment was concentrated at 
various locations and was transported from unit to unit for training 
purposes. With increasing strengths of trained personnel and in- 
creasing emphasis upon readiness, I believe you will recognize the 
inadequacy of such a system. In June of 1956, the Army directed 
that equipment pools be “phased out” and that equipment be issued 
directly to units insofar as our resources would permit. 

In order to make the progress in this most important objective, 
we plan to have in the possession of units by end fiscal year 1958 
an average of 10 percent of authorized TOE equipment. In indi- 
vidual equipment such as helmets, canteens, web equipment, and the 
like, we plan to have a complete set of such equipment issued to 90 
percent of the personnel in troop program units. It should be noted 
that procurement herein is for TA equipment and minor TOE 
equipment and does not cover major TOE items as these are supplied 
by the active Army without reimbursement. However, the cost of 
shipment and maintenance of major items of equipment to Army Re- 
serve units is our responsibility and you will note that funds for this 
have been provided for in our budget. I feel most sincerely that this 
step toward provision of adequate equipment to units is of utmost im- 
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portance to the development of a truly ready Army Reserve and urge 
your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Sixes. This is going to require some explanation. You say 
you plan to have in the possession of units by the end of fiscal 1958 an 
average of 10 percent of authorized T. O. and E. equipment. That 
would look to the average reader as though they had a very small 
amount of the equipment E they require. 

General Linpeman. That is a correct statement. They generally 
have no more than 3 percent of the equipment today. 

Mr. Sr«ezs. Is this adequate for training purposes? 

General Lrnpeman. I beg your pardon, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this 10 percent adequate for training purposes? 

General Linpeman. It is a bare minimum. We expect to provide 
equipment in phases throughout each fiscal year. We want to get 10 
percent in fiscal year 1958 and another 10 percent the following year. 

Mr. Srxes. What types of equipment are included in this 10- percent 

category? In what lines of equipment are the men fully equipped 
and in what equipment are they only 10 percent equipped ? 

General Linpeman. I am taking this not by individual units but 
across the board. Some units, as you recognize, had the ability to 
utilize, store, maintain, and to receive equipment. This goes back 
much to our facilities program and also to the fact that we had low 
strength. We could not maintain and store equipment. The prob- 
lem is resolving itself as our construction program moves. We also 
have directed the field to get our units into better leased facilities. 
We have been able to start getting some equipment to the units. Ten 
percent across the board does not mean that all units will be equipped. 
Again it goes back to moving units into better space, but we believe 
overall equipping can be brought up to 10 percent 

Mr. Srxes. Let us break it down more specifically than that. Are 
there any rifle companies that do not have their weapons ? 

General Lrnpeman. Yes, sir; there are. 

Mr. Srxes. What are they trained with? 

General Linpeman. They train with pooled equipment. This is 
what we are trying to get away from. 

Mr. Sixes. Where is the equipment pooled ? 

General Linpeman. It is usually pooled at the military district 
headquarters or at a training center, and then it is transported to 
units for their use. For example, you have a training center in a 
town, but you have another unit 50 miles away. The rifles and the 
mortars are loaded into the back of a vehicle and taken to the train- 
ing center. They will have some weapons to train with that night. 


INADEQUATE STORAGE FACILITIES FOR EQUIPMENT 


I am being repetitious but this equipment problem goes back to 
the heart of our trouble, strength and adequate facilities. Until we 
get both of those we cannot maintain the weapons and store them. 
Where we have had good storage, Mr. Sikes, I know they have rifles 
because I have seen them. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is this situation of limited equipment based primarily 
upon adequate storage facilities rather than on a shortage of weapons? 

General LinpemMan. Oh, yes; it is entirely on that basis. 
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Mr. Sixes. There is no shortage of weapons if the units have a 
place to store and maintain their equipment? 

General Linpeman. That is correct. That is why I keep going 
back to strength and facilities. 

Mr. Mitzer. Do I understand that you have the equipment avail- 
able if you have the place to put it and sufficient personnel in the 
unit to handle it? 

Genral Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. Your problem is storage space plus building up the 
strength of various units to the point that they are able to handle 
at least a part of their equipment. 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Miiier. On the chart there you speak of minor T. O. and E. 
equipment. 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Could you give us an example of what you consider 
minor equipment? I suppose, for instance, you cannot give an 
armored company a tank until you have a place to her the tank? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Muzer. That would obviously be major equipment. What do 
you call minor equipment ? 

General Linpeman. Minor equipment in the T. O. and E. category 
is such things as field desks, heaters, tent kitchen files, typewriters, 
chairs. 

Mr. Muir. Let me ask you another way. Where do you classify 
sidearms or crew-served weapons ? 

General Linpeman. That is individual arms. That would come 
under a major T. O. and E. item. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be considered a major item ? 

General LinpeMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You do not have to pay for those ? 

General LinpemMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. They are supplied out of other funds. They are 
available to you if you are ready to receive them? Is that the story ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir, that is the story. 

Mr. Mitier. Both with respect to the individual items and the 
crew-served weapons ? 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. That is an important point which we need to have clari- 
fied. Proceed. 

General Linpeman. We do have units with tanks, too, where they 
have adequate facilities. 

Mr. Mier. I assume that even w here they do not have really ade- 
quate facilities, wherever possible you give them at least one of some- 
thing for training purposes ? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Miiier. And you are doing that right now ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 
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ANALYSIS OF FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUIPMENT 


I would like to call your attention to the pie chart now, which does 
break down the equipment in the $21,459,000 package. The shipment 
of the equipment, which is both minor and major T. O. and E. items, 
will cost us $2,424,000. Procurement of table of allowances equip- 
ment is $3,397,000. Procurement of minor T. O. and E., some items 
of which we named, is $7,928,000. The procurement of individual 
equipment, such as the helmet, the helmet liner, the belt, haversack, 
and things of that nature, will cost $7,710,000. 

Mr. Miirer. General, how much of that money will actually be 
used for deployment or distribution of the equipment and how much 
of it is for shipping back and forth from these pools, which is the 
thing that you are trying to get away from? 

General Linpeman. The money that we show there for shipment is 
actual shipment from the source of procurement, right from the depot. 
The transportation which I spoke of previously 1s done at the unit 
training center level in a carryall or a small light truck. 


HOME STATION FACILITIES 


Directly related to the equipment problem and necessary to its 
successful accomplishment is the provision of adequate home station 
facilities—adequate not only for training but also for utilization, 

maintenance, and storage of equipment. Strength gains and the 
urgency of increasing mobilization readiness are generating space 
and facility requirements earlier and considerably in excess of the 
capability of the training center construction program to satisfy. 
Leased space occupied by Army Reserve units is unsatisfactory im 
many places and with the growth in strength being experienced it is 
necessary to obtain better leased facilities. During fiscal year 1957 
maximum emphasis has been placed on obtaining adequate space and 
the acquisition of additional space. Needless to state, cost per square 
foot of adequate space considerably exceeds the cost of the space be- 
ing replaced. Much progress is being made during fiscal year 1957 
from funds provided by the Congress. The increase requested for 
fiscal year 1958 will permit continued maximum effort to be applied 
to this problem. As to the future, I am hopeful that satisfactory 
progress in the construction program will allow a cutback in the leas- 
ing program during fiscal year 1960. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask you if the problems with the Bureau of the 
Budget, in obtaining allocation of the funds which were appropriated 
by the Congress, are diminishing ? 

General Linpeman. Mr. Sikes, I can only say that we do have re- 

rograming in our facilities program and we do have some problems. 
Tn one area there are reclamas going on to the point that I think 
our problem will be resolved. 

Mr. Srxes. You have been delayed considerably by these problems ; 
have you not? 

General Linp—emMAn. We have been delayed by some of these 
problems. 
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Mr. Mitter. Could we have for the record, Mr. Chairman, to what 
extent the 1957 program has been delayed if that is ascertainable be- 
cause of circumstances directly bearing on the release of funds? 
There is likely to be slippage in any program, as I fully understand. 
I am not talking about slippage. Iam talking about delay. 

Mr. Srxes. You are talking about approved allocation of funds to 
date where the construction has been authorized. Will you expand 
on that? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, General Shuler, who will present 
the construction program for the Reserve forces following the Reserve 
and National Guard presentation, is prepared to discuss that matter 
fully with the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. We will defer the discussion until he is here. 

(For further discussion on this subject see p. 1220.) 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY FACILITIES 


I have before me, however, a statement from one of the local papers 
. which is entitled “Reservists Have No Place To Go, Progress Stymied 
by Lack of Armories.” Is that true? 

General Linpeman. I do not think that is a true statement. I feel 
that if the guidance which has come from the Department of the Army 
is followed, and I’m sure it is, this could not occur, and I do not think 
that anyone can say that they have no place to go. I would say that 
some facilities are inadequate. That is what we are trying to break 
loose with our request for funds for leases. 

Mr. Srxes. You have also stated that there have been delays in 
the armory program. We consider this is regrettable and that it has 
prevented the training program from progressing to the extent that 
is desired. 

General Linpeman. I would say there have been some delays, but 
I would not want on the record that I said it had delayed training, 
because in many instances the ZI armies have gone out and acquired 
good training space. The point I think all of us should keep in mind, 
if I may say so, is that the construction program has a long lead time 
which we have talked about many times where you have the criteria 
to meet, and then site selection, real-estate planning, and the numerous 
things that we have to accomplish before construction can actually 
begin. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Linpeman. The increased operation of facilities costs is 
related to increased participating strengths and to the occupancy of 
construtced training centers and leased space. Included are the pro- 
curement of portable equipment and dayroom furniture; utilities; 
funds for rehabilitation, alterations, and repairs; and supplies and 
materials including heating fuel. 

We in the Army Reserve like the 6-month program and have sup- 
ported its concept right from the beginning. It has been the instru- 
ment that has started the Army Reserve along the path of strength 
and readiness. 

We are in no way implying that the Army Reserve has reached the 
degree of readiness necessary for immediate mobilization. However, 
I do say to you gentlemen that the Army Reserve, with your support 
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and assistance, has made and will continue to make great progress 
toward its mobilization objective. 

I will now be glad to discuss the Army Reserve and ROTC programs 
in whatever detail you may desire. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. What other programs are still to be heard in connection 
with the Reserve ? 

General Linpeman. Construction, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Only construction. Very well. 

Tell me, General Lindeman, about your money program. You have 
stated that this is a realistic picture. Yet I call your attention to the 
fact that in 2 previous years the Congress has reduced the amount 
of money which you people requested, and despite that reduction it 
was found that you had more money than you actually have been able 
to utilize. The Congress is very desirous that the Reserve and National 
Guard programs not be handicapped by lack of money, but by the 
same token the Congress has no disposition to appropriate more money 
than is actually needed. Twice we have appropriated more money 
than was needed, although we cut below the amount of money re- 
quested. Granted that your program is proceeding at an accelerated 
rate over the rates of previous years, do you feel that you have now 
asked for an amount of money which you actually are going to require, 
or do you think your request may be on the high side? 

General Linpeman. I can definitely say, sir, that this time it is not 
on the high side. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
particular time ? 

Mr. Sixes. General. 

General Lawton. In presenting both the Reserve and the National 
Guard programs we have been concerned, of course, about. that ele- 
ment as to whether there is too much or sufficient money in the appro- 
priation for 1958, These programs, particularly due to the 6 months’ 
training aspect, are very live and changing programs. That has been 
particularly so in the last 3 or 4 months since the budget was made up. 
As we get into a discussion of the strength of both the Reserve and 
the guard, I am sure we shall get into this aspect of it. I think the 
figures at the present time for increases in the 6 months’ training 
program ‘aeabt indicate that we do not have enough money in either 
the Reserve or the guard program for fiscal year 1958. We will prob- 
ably use more money in these programs than indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The carryover that I mentioned in my presentation, 
and on review since that time indicated, as General Lindeman just 
mentioned, that we probably will spend more than $184 million in 
the Reserve in fiscal year 1957, and we could well spend more than the 
obligated money listed in the President’s budget in the National Guard 
es 

We intend to justify our requirements for 1958 based on the figures 
and the data we accumulated when we made up the budget. At the 
same time as we present these programs we will tell you of the changes 
which have been taking place in the last few months and the prospects 
which appear to face us if this program goes on as it has been in the 
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last few months. As I see it, we are faced with either getting our 
budget ceilings raised of 400,000 in the guard and 300,000 in the Re- 
serves, and asking for more money, or curtailing the programs. At 
the present time it would certainly look as if our dollar requests are 
modest for the 1958 program. It is not as it has been in other years, 
as I think we will see when we go through the computation of the 
budget. 

Mr. Mrtter. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CRITICISM OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Mier. General Lindeman, there has been a considerable 
amount of adverse publicity both here on the Hill and countrywide 
with respect to the developments of the Reserve program. For some 
reason or other there are constant allusions to the fact that, although 
the Congress had passed a law for the 6-month program, the Army 
had fallen down and that the program was not any good anyway, and 
they used to illustrate that, pointed to the fact that early estimates of 
the input were behind what had been hoped for. 

Personally, as a member of this committee and also as an individual 
with a long Reserve background, I have formed exactly the opposite 
impression of the program, that it is probably the finest that has been 

roduced legislatively on the Hill, and that the Army and the other 
Mila cipnate of the Defense Department have enthusiastically and 
very effectively implemented the legislation, and that at last we are 
really going places. 

I think it is important that we have for the record a complete state- 
ment of the thinking of your particular office and also of Army as a 
whole on where we are going with the Reserve program and whether 
or not it is going to supply the needs that we have long discussed. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Contrary to certain statements that have been made criticizing the success of 
Army Reserve personnel procurement under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the 
United States Army emphatically believes that the program has been a success 
and that the act is providing input of trained young men into units of the Army 
Reserve that has so long been needed. The fact that the strength requirements 
are being met is the Army’s measurement of the success of the program and effec- 
tiveness of the legislation. Enlisted strength changes in Reserve duty-pay-status 
strength were: Fiscal year 1953, —14,205; fiscal year 1954, +16,489; and fiscal 
year 1955, +11,222. In comparison after passage of the act, fiscal year 1956 
gains were +30,265; and fiscal year 1957 gains were +44,024 to February 28, 
1957, and are projected to be +-56,000 by June 30, 1957. 

The act is providing and will continue to provide the necessary manpower to 
keep the United States Reserve up to the authorized budgeted strength. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


General Linpeman. To go back to the question you asked, Mr. Sikes, 
as to whether we could spend this money, I would like to show you 
what has happened in the program by reference to a chart. We have 
[indicating on chart] here the 17- to 1814-year-old young man. This 
column is where he is deferred before he enters 6-month training and 
this other column is where he goes almost immediately into training. 
From July through December, which is half of the fiscal year, this is 
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what we programed for, and we figured approximately 3,000 a month 
input. We received just about what we expected. Beginning i in June, 
which is just 1 month before the fiscal year, we still programed this 
many people to go directly into training, and this is w hat we already 
have gotten. At the rate projected, this is where we will be in relation- 
ship to the program. 

You might ask what has caused this? Part of the answer is pub- 
licity. It has now been 18 months since the program got underway. I 
think the instigation of the program for 1814- to "D5- year-old men 
stirred interest and I do not think any program can roll until you 
have had the time to get the message across. This is true even in a 
product. 

I believe this is also a matter of education. Our 6 months’ graduates 
are coming back in quantity and they are starting to sell the program. 

On the nondeferred, this is what we programed. We got a little 
more than we programed for. This is only in the 17 to 1814 

Now we come on the chart to the 1814 through 25 category. We did 
not have anybody projected in this program initially, but expected to 
start it the first of _ il, before we got permission to start earlier. 

We started to get a lot of men in this program. Then, from April 
through June, this is what our program shows, and this is what we 
now project we are going to get. I cannot see but that we are going 
to do well, after seeing the experience starting in March. 

This can rise to as high as 40,000 men in the 6-month training phase 
by June 1957. 

PROGRAM CHANGES 


Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman, may LI ask a question there / 

Mr. Stxes. Certainly. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the presentation that was made before the 
Congress when this program was initiated, it was brought out time 
after time that what you wanted was to start with the group in the 
early age, that group from 17 to 1814, so that over the long pull you 
would have a sound reservoir of people who would have a military 
capability for a substantial period of time. 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. We heard repeatedly that you did not want personnel 
that would age too quickly. That made sense to me. I cannot under- 
stand the basis for the inclusion now at this point, when your program 
is moving along so well, of the age group 181% to 26. 

It just does not make sense to me, if I understood correctly the 
original premise of the program. Can you explain to me why you 
did it? 

General Lrnpeman. You mean why I did it? 

Mr. Forv. Why was it done, by direction of the Department of the 
Army or somebody else ? 

General Linpeman. This is a program that was across the board, 
for both the Army Reserve and the National Guard. You will recall 
that when the act was passed, the 17 and 1814 program, which was 
opened up for the Army Reserve, was not available for the National 
Guard. 

Both in the deferred and nondeferred category our estimates be- 
tween the 17 to 1814 were pretty good. 
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Now, when we get into the period of January through June, 
ou can see that our programing began to miss, even in the 17 to 18% 
ties ket. 

May I go off the record a moment, Mr. Congressman / 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stes. Will you place on the record the complete story showing 
the justification for ch: anging the program, as it was advanced by the 
Department of the Army / 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. I do not think I can do it at this 
moment. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I want you to provide it for the record. 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Department of Defense and Army policy together require that each new 
accession to the Army Reserve components have prior service or agree to 
participate in 6 months’ active duty for training. With respect to the age 
group 1814-26, they are permitted under the provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act to enlist in the Reserve components. Under 
these circumstances the 6-month program could be extended to this age group 
or they could have been denied the opportunity of enlisting in the Reserve 
components. Since this age group are inducted and after serving 2 years active 
service are continued in the Reserve components for 4 years, it did not appear 
justifiable to deny them the opportunity of initial enlistment in the Reserve 
components and 6 months of active duty for training. 

The period of obligation was established as it was for three major reasons: 

(1) To give equity in relation to the various other programs and 
obligations. 

(2) To provide an incentive for procurement. 

(38) To insure maximum return on the 6-month training investment which 
would result in unit stability and thus maximum mobilization readiness 
of the unit. 

Five and one-half years Ready Reserve service in addition to 6 months active 
duty for training compares favorably with 2 years of active service and 2 years 
of Ready Reserve service or 3 years of active service and 1 year of Ready Re- 
serve service. Also it offers attractiveness to the individual who prefers to 
discharge his universal military training and service obligation through Reserve 
service rather than an extended period of active duty. 

The obligation for the 17-18% men was changed in the interest of equity 
as well as to provide an incentive for that group of young people who prefer 
to enter upon their military obligations early and be assured that their future 
plans can be developed with reference to known military obligations. The 
Department of the Army originally established this obligation as 6 months 
active duty for training and 5 years of Ready Reserve training participation. 
However, as a result of the considerations made by the Brooks committee, this 
period was reduced to 3 years of Ready Reserve training participation by 
mutual agreement between the Secretary of the Army and the committee for 
those who enter tr: aining before reaching the age of 1814 


TRAINING IN NUCLEAR WARFARE FOR RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Strxes. I would like to explore briefly the training that is given 
in nuclear warfare for Reserve Forces. 

Do you want to prepare a statement on that, or can you give it now? 

General LinpemMan. I can give a broad answer, on the basis that we 
send reservists to Fort Bliss and Sandia where we have training in 
missiles and atomic warfare. 

Mr. Stxes. I think you might expand your answer and show how the 
Reserves are kept up with the atomic concept of war. 

General Linpeman. All right, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


In general, as with the active Army, wherever training properly includes any 
phahe of the atomic concept of war, the reservist receives such training, as speci- 
fied in Army training programs. For example, during the basic training phase 
of 6 months active duty for training as is the case with all other non-prior-service 
personnel, 10 hours are devoted to atomic warfare. All active duty training and 
armory drill training includes pertinent training when related to the mission of 
the unit. Further, command post exercises and service school courses cover the 
atomic phase of the specific field. Generally, service school courses are equally 
available to active Army and Reserve personnel. Scientific seminars are held 
for training of Reserve officers and deal with all phases of nuclear science, includ- 
ing research, nuclear reactors and their applications, nuclear weapons, radio- 
isotopes, and medical aspects. The Surgeon General, for example, holds courses 
in nursing management of mass casualties and medical management of mass 
casualties, both at Walter Reed and Brooke Army Medical Centers. Further, 
refresher courses are conducted in all fields to keep personnel abreast of latest 
developments. 

Examples of applicable service school courses available to Army reservists are 
as follows: 


Atomic Weapons—Guided Missile Orientation 
AAA Missile Officer Transition 

AAA Missile Maintenance Officer Transition 
NIKE Missile FCS Maintenance 

NIKE Missile Electronics Materiel Maintenance 
NIKE Missile FCS Maintenance Transition 
NIKE Missile Electronics Materiel Transition 
NIKE Universal FCS Maintenance 

NIKE Universal Missile Electronic Materiel Maintenance 
Atomic Weapons Maintenance 

280 mm Gun Atomic Projectile Assembly 

Honest John Atomic Warhead Assembly 
Corporal Atomic Warhead Assembly 

Senior Officer Atomic Employment 

Guided Missile Installation Electrical Equipment Repair 
Guided Missile Propellant Explosives 

Ord GM Management Orientation 

Ord Assoc GM Co Grade Officers Course 

GM System Maintenance Supervisor SAM 

GM System Maintenance Supervisor SSM 

GM Doppler Systems Repair, Corporal 

GM Computer Systems Repair, Corporal 

GM Internal Guidance Systems Repair, Corporal 
GM Launcher Control Systems Repair, NIKE 
GM Acquisition Radar and Computer Systems Repair, NIKE 
GM Track Radar Systems Repair, NIKE 

GM Internal Guidance Systems Repair, NIKE 
GM Mechanical Systems Repair, Corporal 

GM Mechanical Systems Repair, NIKE 

Atomie Weapons Hlectronic (Entry) 

Special Weapons—CGSC 


Mr. Srxes. Show some detail on the training program as to how 
long they are kept at these advanced bases, such as the ones that you 
mentioned. 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 


POLICY ON ASSIGNMENT OF STAFF CARS TO RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Srxrs. What is the policy on assignment of staff cars to Re- 
serve components? What personnel have staff cars permanently as- 
signed to them in the Reserve ? 

General Linpeman. Are you speaking of the reservist himself? 

Mr. Sr«es. I am speaking of the reservist himself. I am talking 
about the man who is a Reserve, who is not on extended active duty. 
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General Linpeman. I do not believe staff cars are assigned to any 
reservists. 

Mr. Suxes. No one has a car permanently assigned. Are there auto- 
mobiles kept in a pool for reservists of any rank? 

General Linpeman. I must say, Mr. Sikes, that I cannot now 
answer the question with certainty. I imagine that at times, on offi- 
cial parties, Reserve officers of high rank might be supplied trans- 
portation. As far as their having a car in the pool or a car perma- 
nently assigned, I do not think so. 

(Discussion off the record.) ; cr. 

General Linpeman. I would like to check into that, Mr. Sikes, and 
give you a written response to it. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Ginper. During my 3 months at Camp McCoy, I never 
saw a sedan assigned to a Reserve unit. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

No staff cars are maintained in a pool for utilization of reservists. However, 
Reserve officers may utilize active Army transportation pool vehicles while on 
an active Army for training status at summer camps. 

Sedans are authorized under Tables of Organization and Equipment for Army 
Reserve Infantry divisions on the basis of 1 for each Infantry division and 1 
for the headquarters and headquarters company of each Infantry division. How- 
ever, no sedans are reported as being on issue to divisions, since sedans have 
not been available for issue to the Army Reserve during the past 3 years. Occa- 
sional requirements for official travel are met by borrowing vehicles from mili- 
tary district headquarters. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES NO LONGER AVAILABLE 


Mr. Sixes. I think you might explain the tabulation on page 1 of 
the justification, particularly the item “Unobligated balances no 
longer available.” 

You can do that for the record if you wish. 

General Linpeman. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


For fiscal year 1957 the Congress appropriated $215 million in the “Reserve 
personnel, Army” appropriation. This was based on accession rate, under sec- 
tion 262 of the act, of 68,000 during fiscal year 1956 and 88,000 during fiscal year 
1957. When the rate of accessions did not meet those budgeted objectives, cer- 
tain of the funds appropriated were no longer required to support the fiscal 
year 1957 program. When the President’s budget was developed in December 
1956, it appeared that $31 million of the $215 million would be excess. Since 
December 1956, upward trends in the program in terms of sharply increasing 
accessions of enlisted personnel to take 6 months of active duty for training 
indicate that approximately $197 million will be required for fiscal year 1957 
obligation. This requirement has the direct effect of reducing to $18 million 
the $31 million shown on the line “Unobligated balance no longer available” on 
page 1 of the detailed budget justification for “Reserve personnel, Army.” 


LOCATION AND DESIGNATION OF RESERVE DIVISIONS 


_Mr. Sixes. Please check, for the record, a listing of the Reserve 
divisions and their location and other information about the field 
organization of the Reserve. 








(The information requested is as follows :) 


Designation 


63d Infantry Division. -_--.......- 
70th Infantry Division !-. 

75th Infantry Division (MAC). 
76th Infantry Division ! 
77th Infantry Division....----- 
78th Infantry Division !__._._-- 
79th Infantry Division__-_.-~---- 
80th Infantry Division._- 
8ist Infantry Division -_----- 
83d Infantry Division --.-~.--- 
84th Infantry Division !__---_- 


85th Infantry Division ! 
87th Infantry Division (MAC)_- 
89th Infantry Division ! ~~ --- 
90th Infantry Division___.----~-- 
91st Infantry Division !_.- 

94th Infantry Division__--. 

95th Infantry Division !--.-- 
96th Infantry Division ?_.~- 
98th Infantry Division ! 





| San Francisco, Ce 
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Location 





Detroit, Mich_. 


Houston, Tex_-_.--.---- 


Hartford, Conn.. 


New York, N. Y-- oo 
Kearny, Musi Cole 


Philadelphia, Pa_ 
Richmond, Va- 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, Ohio-_... 


Madison, Wis__.------ i 


Chicago, Tl]. - aha 
Birmingham, Ala_- 
Wichita, Kans-_- 
Austin, Tex _. 


Boston, Mass-- 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Helena, Mont_-_. 

Rochester, N. Y 


Los Angeles, Calif......_- 





| Brig. 





Commanding officer 


Maj. Gen. Henry K. Kellogg, CE. 
Maj. Gen. Clyde E. Dougherty, CE. 
Maj. Gen. Jack Whitfield, Infantry, ‘9 
Brig. Gen. William H. N: aylo r, Infantry. ‘| 
Maj. Gen. Alfred G. Tuckerm: an, Armor. 
Brig. Gen. Henry G. Nulton, Infantry, 
Maj. Gen. Albert H. Stackpole, Armor. 
Maj. Gen. William M. Stokes, Jr., Armor, 
Maj. Gen. Carl T. Sutherland, Infantry, 
Maj. Gen. Russell A. Ramsey, Infantry. 
7 Gen, Edward L. C armichael, Artil- 
ery. 
Maj. Gen. Panl K. MacDonald, Artillery. 
Maj. Gen. John D. Higgins, Infantry. 
Brig. Gen. Charles W. O’Bryant, Infantry. 
Brig. Gen. James E. Rudder, Infantry. 
Gen. Stuart de J. Menist, Infantry, 
Gen. Ralph A. Palladino, Infantry. 
Gen, Ralph H. McKee, Armor. 
Gen. LeRoy H. Anderson, Infantry. 
Gen. James C. Mott, Infantry. 





Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Brig. 


100th Infantry Division !_. --| Louisville, Ky... .--- ---| Maj. Gen. Frederick M. Warren, Armor. 
102d Infantry Division......-...| St. Louis, Mo | Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, CE. 
103d Infantry Division. -....-.--- Des Mcines, Iowa-.-..---- --| Maj. Gen. George H. Olmsted, Armor. 
104th Infantry Division_.........| Portland, Oreg_ .| Col. Eugene C. Cushing, Infantry. 
108th Infantry Division !_.......| Charlotte, N. C. .| Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Mayfield, Artillery 
| 

1 Divisional replacement training centers. 

2 Cadre only. 

Following are nondivisional replacement training centers: 
8830th MP Replacement Training Center -_. . Fort Myer, Va.; York, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
. Fort Lee, Va. 

. Fort Myer, Va.; 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
Tampa, Fla. 

.. Fort Snelling, Minn. 
. Hawthorne, Calif. 


9135th QM Replacement Training Center - 
9829th Engineer Replacement Training Center 
9857th Engineer Replacement Training Center __- 
9251st TC Replacement Training Center__-. 
9253d TC Replacement Training Center -_- 
9255:h TC Replacement Training Center - 


Rockville, Md. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR INFORMATION AND RECRUITING PUBLICITY 


Mr. Suxes. How did you bring about the reduction in funds for 
the information and recruiting publicity, project 2610.2, shown on 
page 908 of the justification ? 

General LinpeMAn. Mr. Sikes, I have Major Bennett here who can 
supply that answer. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Major Bennett. 

Major BENNETT. ‘Sir, they came in primarily four areas. 
detail them for you. 

In the motion picture areas, you can see that this year we had con- 
siderable money to be obligated. We have a very fine color film that 
will depict the ty pe of training that these young men are taking. We 
are preparing it from this year’s money. It will certainly be valid 
next year. We see no requirement for an additional such film next 
year. We will have a reduction of about $90,000 in the film field. 

In the booklet, brochure, and pamphlet field, we have reductions of 
some $140,000 primarily because our pamphlet and brochure material 
is prepared and our initial creative costs are now behind us. This 


I can 


figure represents primarily eee and reprinting costs, as 
against creative costs in the other figure. 

“Over on the next page of the budget and in our banners, decals, and 
displays, et cetera, we will have a reduction of some $20,000. 
that here again the creative costs are behind us. 


We felt 
At the ZI Army level, 
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we felt that their program is rolling, and it will now be more or less 
a continuing program, rather than any additional requirement. 

Mr. Stes. All right. 

General Linpeman. Mr. Sikes, I brought a book of our material 
for the committee which I would be glad to have you examine. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED RESERVE STRENGTH ON NUMBER OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. Yes. I am sure we would like to see that. 

What effect does the increased Reserve strength have on the number 
of civilian personnel within the two appropriations under consider- 
ation this afternoon ? 

I would like to have comparative figures for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
You can provide that for the record. 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Insofar as civilian personnel strengths shown in the detailed justifications of 
the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget are concerned, the increased Reserve 
strength has had no effect on the projected employment of civilian personnel for 
the 2600 budget program. The number of permanent positions shown and the 
number of employees at the end of the year are the same for fiscal year 1958 as 
for fiscal year 1957. Limitations imposed upon the numbers of civilian personnel 
who may be employed by the Department of the Army made it impossible for 
the Army Reserve budget to include any increase for fiscal year 1958. However 
during fiscal year 1958, and depending upon the priority and requirements of all 
Army programs and missions, it is possible that field commanders may deem 
it advisable to divert some civilian spaces from the resources available to them 
to budget program 2600 utilization for the support of the Army Reserve. Com- 
parative tabuls ation of civilian personnel strengths for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 follows 


Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal vear fiscal year 
1957 1958 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions 5, 466 6, 801 6, 801 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 401 410 | 600 
Average number of all employees. - - 5, 291 6, 372 6, 734 
Number of employees at end of year__- Sabina J | 6, 093 7, 956 7, 956 
Personal service obligation : ; $19, 912, 924 $24, 137, 000 $25, 589, 000 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR RESERVE DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. Srxers. There is a large increase for project 2620.1, “Reserve 
duty training,” on page 911 of the justifications. 

I would like you to explain the need for this large amount, including 
the item in connection with space. 

(The information to be furnished follows :) 


The fiscal year 1958 requirement in project 2620.1 is an increase of $11,135,000 
over fiscal year 1957. Of the $11,135,000 increase, $1,401,000 is for civilian 
employment ; $5,013,000 is for procurement and shipment of table of allowances 
and training center equipment; $1,985,000 is for leased space; $708,000 is for 
civil service retirement contribution ; and $2,028,000 is for all other items. 

The $1,401,000 increase in civilian employment is to provide for the payment 
of the man-years of employment that relate to the end fiscal year 1958 budgeted 
employment limitation of 3,303 civilian employees at unit level as unit admin- 
istrative assistants and storekeepers, and employees who provide such support 
as maintenance and custodial services for training center operation. An in- 
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crease was provided by the Congress for fiscal year 1957 and employment toward 
the number approved continues. Because of ceiling limitations on employment, 
the 3,303 limitation for fiscal year 1958 represents no increase over the same 
limitation for end fiscal year 1957 but does require additional funds to support 
full employment during fiscal year 1958 of persons hired during fiscal year 1957. 

The $5,013,000 increase for equipment is an urgent one. These funds provide 
for all types of equipment needed to equip and operate training centers, both 
constructed and leased. They include desks, chairs, cabinets, typewriters, 
portable strongrooms, steel shelving, lockers, mechanics’ benches, drinking water 
dispensers, and a broad variety of miscellaneous nonexpendable hardware. 
Participating strengths in Army Reserve units are increase rapidly; the training 
center construction program is providing completed facilities at a satisfactory 
rate; and Army is requiring the replacement of inadequate leased space with 
leased space suitable for training. The provision of adequate space, both con- 
structed and leased, to support the rapidly increasing program must be matched 
with the necessary equipment in order that the space and facilities so provided 
can be utilized. 

The $1,985,000 increase for leased space is essential if the Army Reserve is 
to be provided with adequate space for training. 

The average cost of all leased space during fiscal year 1956 was 73 cents a 
square foot. It is estimated by the Chief of Engineers that the average cost 
per square foot will be 88 cents in fiscal 1957. With the $4,615,000 available 
in fiscal year 1957, 5,244,300 square feet can be funded. 

Due to the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 program of replacing inadequate 
leased space, 35 percent of all leased space will have been made adequate by mid- 
fiscal year 1958. This is an increase of 20 percent over that in fiscal year 1956. 
Since the 282 constructed training centers available by end of fiscal year 1958 
will have a rated capacity of 132,000 reservists and it is estimated that there 
will be 1,850,000 square feet of donated space which will provide for 37,000 
reservists it will therefore be necessary to provide the remaining 128,200 
reservists in leased space. By computation, it has been determined that there 
is a requirement of 50 square feet per reservist in leased space in order to pro- 
vide sufficient space for training, storage, and administration—128,200 reserv- 
ists<X50 square feet each X $1.03 (OCE estimate of fiscal year 1958 cost)= 
$6,602,300. 

The $708,000 increase for civil-service retirement contribution is an increase 
only because the law requires that such funds be included in the related budget 
activity for the first time in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate. 

The remaining increase of $2,008,000 covers a broad variety of items which 
result from the increases in strength of fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957. 
These are publications; aviation training; petroleum, oil, and lubricants; ex- 
pendable supplies ; communications ; utilities ; contractual expenses ; and supplies 
and materials. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. We will discuss generally the placing of equipment in 
the hands of reservists. I would like an explanation for the budget 
as set out on page 923 of the justifications which shows an increase of 
$19,513,000. 

(Information requested is as follows:) 


In project 2620.3 the Army requests an increase of $19,513,000 for equipment : 
7,928,000 of the increase is for procurement of minor TOE equipment, $7,710,000 
is for individual equipment; $2,211,000 is for shipment of the equipment pro- 
cured in this project, shipment of major TOE equipment supplied by the active 
Army without reimbursement for its procurement, and for shipment of clothing 
procured from the “Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation; $1,633,000 is for 
maintenance of equipment and includes civilian employment, contractual ex- 
penses, and maintenance spare parts; and $31,000 is for the civil-service retire- 
ment contribution. 

The most urgent requirement facing the Army insofar as the Army Reserve 
is concerned, is the provision of equipment. Accomplishment of the first phase 
of this most important fiscal year 1958 Army objective is contingent upon pro- 
vision by the Congress of the fund increase requested in this project. 
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Until enactment by the Congress of the “Reserve Forces Act of 1955,” the 
Army had no dependable and productive means of personnel procurement to 
increase the participating strength of units. The key to success of the Army 
Reserve program was and is participating personnel, and the far-below-author- 
ized unit strengths had the effect of depressing other related requirements such 
as training facilities and equipment. The provision of equipment had to be 
preceded by both adequate numbers of participating personnel to warrant its 
issue and to maintain it, and by training facilities in which it could be utilized 
and maintained. 

The problem of personnel procurement in the Army Reserve was resolved with 
the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Unit strengths increased 
during fiscal year 1956 and are increasing during fiscal year 1957 at a very satis- 
factory rate under the act. This in turn has triggered the provision of ade- 
quate training space. The construction program was greatly accelerated and is 
providing excellent training facilities. The Army is also vigorously pursuing 
the policy of replacing inadequate leased space with adequate and suitable space 
and is acquiring new leased space where necessary. With increasing partic- 
ipating strength being realized and adequate facilities rapidly being made avail- 
able, attention of both the Army and the reservist in the field turned to 
equipment. 

Individual equipment shows an increase of $7,710,000 over fiscal year 1957. 
This category includes such items as blankets, canteens, intrenching tools, 
helmets, field jackets and caps, knives, field packs, first aid pouches, and 
shelter half tents. Each member of a TOE and TD unit is expected to be 
equipped with such an issue and to have it with him upon mobilization. With- 
out this increase, we would have by end fiscal year 1958 about 1 of each 
item for each 2 men in units. This project includes the fund increase neces- 
sary to so equip 90 percent of unit personnel by end fiscal year 1958. 

Heavy mission types of major TOE equipment will be furnished the Army 
Reserve without reimbursement from Reserve funds for its procurement. How- 
ever, the shipment of such equipment from Technical Service depots to using 
units and the organizational and field maintenance of such equipment is from 
funds requested in this project. Examples of such major TOE equipment are all 
types of weapons, both individual and crew-served, tanks, vehicles, earth moving 
equipment, portable field plants, ete. All TOE equipment except major types 
such as are specified herein are procured from Army Reserve funds and are 
included in the $7,928,000 increase for minor TOE organizational equipment. 
Examples of minor TOE equipment are lamps and lanterns, batteries, com- 
ponents of major TOE equipment, tractor parts, flags, replacement parts, main- 
tenance and testing equipment, hand tools, and tool sets. 

Examination of inventories and liaison with Reserve units indicated that an 
average of only 3 percent of authorized major and minor TOE equipment was in 
the possession of units. 

Prior to fiscal year 1957, such equipment was “‘pooled” and very nominal quan- 
tities were transported from the “pool” to and from different units to be used 
in their weekly armory training session. This included such fundamental items 
as rifles, machineguns, and communications equipment. In June 1956 the Army 
directed that equipment “pools” be phased out and that equipment be issued 
directly to units insofar as available funds would allow. Progress was greatly 
restricted by limitation of funds. 

In order to make progress toward the provision of equipment necessary to 
attainment of the mobilization mission of the Army Reserve by providing the very 
minimum of equipment necessary for training, this project includes funds neces- 
sary to provide an average of 10 percent of authorized equipment to be in the 
possession of units by end fiscal year 1958. Certain items of heavy mission type 
equipment such as tanks will continue to be maintained in Army Reserve equip- 
ment concentrations at major summer camp locations. 

Continued progress in increasing the readiness of the Army Reserve to the 
point that it is fully capable of meeting its mobilization assignment is dependent 
upon the provision of equipment for which the increased funds in this project 
will provide the first significant increment. 


91288—5 
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ROTC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to explain the decrease in project 
2630.8, “ROTC operations,” on page 935 of the justifications, and you 
may do that for the record. 

Information requested is as follows :) 


The fiscal year 1958 decrease under fiscal year 1957 of $163,000 in project 
2630.3 represents the net change of several nominal increases and decreases. 
It results from the decreased requirement for the ROTC in minor equipment 
and concurrent spare parts. It is also noted that the fiscal year 1957 require- 
ment for this activity was a decrease below fiscal year 1956. The decrease, 
both for fiscal year 1958 and for fiscal year 1957, results from conversion of 
many branch material units (signal, engineer, etc.) to general military science 
units in which the need for specialized and technical equipment is greatly 
decreased. 


TRANSFER OF READY RESERVISTS INTO STANDBY RESERVE 


Mr. Srxes. On April 10, the Department of the Army issued a 
release saying that the Army was to transfer 700,000 reservists from 
Ready to Standby Reserve. 

That I will hand to the reporter for inclusion in the record. 

I would like to have an explanation of what is involved. 

(The release referred to follows :) 


[News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PuBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 10, 1957. 


NO. 821-57 
ARMY TO TRANSFER 700,000 RESERVISTS FROM READY TO STANDBY RESERVE 


Approximately 700,000 enlisted United States Army reservists will be trans- 
ferred from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve before July 1, 1957, the 
Department of the Army announced today. 

The Army’s Ready Reserve screening action will be taken to bring the 
strength of the Reserve components of the Army within the 1,448,000 set by the 
Department of Defense and to enhance further the quality of the Ready Reserve. 

By June 30, 1957, the Army’s Reserve components will include a National 
Guard of 400,000 and an Army Reserve of 1,048,000. The National Guard is not 
affected by this screening program. 

Affected immediately in the transfer to Standby Reserve are enlisted ready 
reservists who incurred 8-year Universal Military Training and Service Act 
obligations before June 1, 1953, and are not participating in the training. In- 
dividuals in this category may elect to return to Ready Reserve status by volun- 
teering for a unit assignment in either the National Guard or Army Reserve. 
Transferred reservists may be returned involuntarily to the Ready Reserve if a 
need arises and a Ready Reserve obligation has not expired. 

This bulk transfer of obligated reservists represents a group of men who have 
served longest and whose roots in their communities are deepest. Consequently, 
the end result of this action will cause the least disturbing effects on family life, 
civilian economy, and industrial manpower requirements. 

Other considerations listed by the Army for the special screening program 
include: 

1. The current trend of increased enlistments under the Reserve Forces Act 
will maintain the strength of the Ready Reserve at the established ceiling. 

2. The group of ready reservists with obligations incurred prior to June 1, 
1953, in general, represent the least military potential for mobilization because 
of their time away from training. 

Maintaining the Ready Reserve strength at a level of 1,448,000 after July 1, 
1957, will be accomplished by the continuous screening under normal criteria. 
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Emphasis will be on quality and alinement of available skills with requirements. 
Monthly input into the Ready Reserve after July 1, 1957, is estimated at 20,000. 


(The explanation is as follows :) 


This release outlines recent Army action whereby screening of obligated ready 
reservists into the Standby Reserve is accomplished to bring the Ready Reserve 
strength down to the authorized ceilings of 1,048,000. This total represents Army 
Reserve only, as the National Guard is authorized 400,000 within the overall 
Army ceiling of 1,448,000. The 1,448,000 is the Army portion of the 2,900,000 
Ready Reserve ceiling authorized by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


CHANGE IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I submit for the record the news release having to do 
with the change in the training program to include the 1814 to 26. 
(The release referred to follows :) 


[News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1957. 


NO. 285-57 


NEW PROGRAMS FOR ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS BECOME EFFECTIVE ON MONDAY, 
APRIL 1 


New enlistment programs for the Army’s reserve components will go into effect 
Monday, April 1, the Department of the Army announced today. 

A major revision provides reduction of the ready reserve obligation. Young 
men aged 17-18% who enlist for 6 months’ active duty for training—and who 
enter training prior to attaining age 1844—will now be required to serve only 
8 years in a Ready Reserve status, following completion of 6 months of ac- 
tive duty training. Formerly they were required to serve 714 years in the Ready 
Reserve after completing 6 months of training. 

Also effective April 1, and for 6 months thereafter, men aged 17-18% may en- 
list in the National Guard for 11 weeks of active duty for training. Young 
men in this program are required to participate in Ready Reserve unit training 
of the National Guard until age 28 and must complete the active duty training 
by January 1, 1958. After that date enlistment conditions in the National Guard 
and Army Reserve will be the same for this age group, requiring all to complete 
6 months of active duty for training. 

High school enlistees in age groups 17-18% may delay their entry on the 
6 months’ active duty for up to 1 year to complete high school. 

Volunteers aged 18% through 25 can sign up for either the National Guard or 
Army Reserve for 6 months’ active duty for training. Men in this category 
will be required to serve an additional 5144 years in the Ready Reserve. Service 
in the Ready Reserve up to 214 years, performed before the 6 months of active 
duty training, may be counted toward the 5% years. 

Enlistees in either the National Guard or Army Reserve are draft deferred or 
delayed from call as long as they satisfactorily participate in training. 

‘Men between the ages of 26 and 35 may enlist for 3 years with a require- 
ment to enter 6 months’ active duty for training within 120 days after enlist- 
ment. The remainder of the enlistment is served in a Ready Reserve unit in 
which they enlisted. Men in this category with scarce military skills are not 
required to take the 6 months of training. 

Ready Reserve training, in both the National Guard and Army Reserve, is 
normally conducted in forty-eight 2-hour drill sessions during the year in local 
armories or training centers. In addition, 15 days are spent in summer training 
camps. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RESERVISTS IN PAID PARTICIPATING STATUS 
Mr. Srxes. A statement as of February 18, Department of the 


Army, states that the pay status has increased during the last half of 
1956. 
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(The release referred to follows :) 
{News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE oF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 18, 1957. 


NO. 146-57 


ARMY RESERVISTS IN PArp PARTICIPATING STATUS INCREASED DuRING LAST HALF 
oF 1956 


The number of Army Reservists in a paid participating status shot up 34,400 
in the last six months of 1956 to reach a total of more than 240,000 by December 
31, the highest total yet recorded, the Department of the Army announced today. 

This net gain for the first half of fiscal year 1957 included 30,700 enlisted men 
and 3,700 officers. 

Of the enlisted strength, 18,000, aged 17 to 1814, signed up for the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program. Many of these are among the 12,000 reserve 
component trainees now undergoing active duty training. 

At the present rate of increase, Army Reservists gains in a paid participating 
status will by June 80, 1957, the end of the fiscal year, considerably exceed the 
43,000 recorded the year previous when that figure was the greatest yearly net 
gain ever made in the history of the Army Reserve. 

Since the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the strength of the Army 
Reserve—in a paid participating status—has incerased by a total of more than 
76,000, of which approximately 69,000 were enlisted men. 


REDUCTION OF ACTIVE DUTY TOURS FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Srxzs. I have one which came out in January which said that 
2-year active duty tours slated for only a portion of Army ROTC 
graduates. 

That, I presume, was included in your statement that some 5,000 
will take 6 months of training rather than 2-year training. 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I think this explanation is sufficient in the news item, 
which we will include in the record. 

(The release referred to follows :) 


[News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PuBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. O., January 8, 1957. 


NO. 1-57 


Two-YEAR AcTIvE-DutTy Tours SLATED ror ONLY PoRTION oF ARMy ROTC 
GRADUATES 


The Department of the Army announced today that only a portion of the 
approximately 14,000 Reserve Officer Training Corps graduates to be com- 
missioned between May 1, 1957, and April 30, 1958, will be ordered to active duty 
for 2 years. The number to be selected to meet active Army requirements has 
not been determined. 

Those officers selected will be ordered to active duty within the 12 months 
following their appointments, but not later than June 30, 1958. ROTC zraduates 
whose services are not required for 2 years’ active duty will be ordered to 
active duty for training for 6 months. 

Selection for 2 years of active duty of students possessing certain critical 
academic backgrounds will be made in Washington, D. C., by the Department 
of the Army. These students will be chosen from among those pursuing the 
general military science course, as well as those being trained in specific branches 
of the Army. Selection of the remaining ROTC graduates for the 2-year pro- 
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gram and the 6-month active duty for training program will be made by 
major commanders throughout the United States and Territories. 

Although the requirements of the active Army will be the main criteria, 
the personal preference of each individual will be considered wherever possible. 

Distinguished military graduates who have been selected for appointment 
as Regular Army officers, and who have indicated their intention of accept- 
ing this appointment, will be ordered to active duty immediately upon gradu- 
ation, if they so desire. 

ROTC graduates appointed after August 9, 1955, who did not incur a service 
obligation prior to August 10, 1955, and who are ordered to active duty for 
2 years, must participate satisfactorily as a member of the Ready Reserve in 
their commissioned status for an additional 3 years. Upon completion of these 
total years of service, they will be transferred to the Standby Reserve unless 
they agree to remain in the Ready Reserve. 

ROTC graduates appointed after August 9, 1955, who did not incur a service 
obligation prior to August 10, 1955, and who are ordered to active duty for train- 
ing for 6 months, must participate satisfactorily as a member of the Ready 
Reserve until the eighth anniversary of the date of appointment. 

ROTC graduates selected for the 6-month program must agree to join a unit 
of the Ready Reserve upon completion of such 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing, and to participate satisfactorily in such training as may be required of the 
unit to which assigned. Officers unable to join a unit because of distance may per- 
form 17 days of active duty for training annually and such additional Reserve 
duty training as may be required by the Army. 


OPENING OF SPECIAL OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sixes. “Special officer candidate schools to be opened for Army 
reservists.” That is of considerable interest. 

What Army reservists may be included, and what is the total 
number who may be included ? 

(The release referred to follows :) 


[News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 20, 1956. 


NO. 1806-56 
SpecrAL OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOLS TO BE OPENED FOR ARMY RESERVISTS 


Special officer candidate schools for 320 Army reservists will be opened next 
summer, the Department of the Army announced today. 

Consisting of 2 courses—9 weeks of infantry training at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and 11 weeks of artillery at Fort Sill, Okla.—the new program will afford Army 
Reserve warrant officers and noncommissioned officers opportunities for officer 
candidate schooling comparable to those in the National Guard. 

Reservists selected for the courses must be between the ages of 18% and 27 
years, 4 months. Other qualifications include a passing grade in the Army’s 
aptitude test and evidence of satisfactory completion of at least 6 months’ active 
duty for training with one of the active components of the Armed Forces. An 
alternate to the latter requirement is satisfactory participation for 2 years in 
an organized unit of the Ready Reserve. Prior to commissioning, the candidate 
will be examined by a board of officers. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give that information now, or do you want 
to provide it? 

General Linpeman. I think we have it. I can tell you that they 
are going to be 320 included in the 1958 program and they train at 
Fort Benning and Fort Sill. 

Mr. Srxes. What men are eligible? 

General Linpeman. All men who have been in a unit in the Reserve 
for a year or more and meet aptitude requirements. 
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FLIGHT TRAINING OF ROTC SENIORS AT CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Here is one that came back in November, saying: 


Army ROTC seniors to start flight training at civilian educational institutions. 

Approximately 400 college seniors enrolled in the Army Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps are scheduled to begin flight training at civilian education institutions 
during the current academic year. 


I would like that fully explained for the record including some 
in formation on cost. 
(The release referred to follows:) 


[News release] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1956. 


NO, 1222-56 


ARMY ROTC Seniors To Start FiiegHtr TRAINING AT CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Approximately 400 college seniors enrolled in the Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are scheduled to begin flight training at civilian educational 
institutions during the current academic year, the Department of the Army 
announced today. 

Flight instruction under the new Army ROTC program will be taken by 
cadets on an extra curricula basis. The instruction will be given at approved 
civilian flying schools by instructors certified by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. An added feature of the regular ROTC course, fight training will be 
available at no expense to senior student cadets who agree to serve on active 
duty as commissioned officers for not less than 3 years upon graduation and 
successful completion of the ROTC course. 

The program of instruction for the new flight training course, which has been 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, will include 35 hours of 
ground instruction and 35 hours of flight instruction in light aircraft. Successful 
completion of the course will qualify students for CAA private pilot’s licenses. 

Designed to interest more cadets in careers in Army aviation, the new program 
will also permit an earlier screening of the individual cadet’s adaptability for 
flying while he is still in a student status. 

The 40 educational institutions tentatively selected to participate in the 
program are: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H.; Norwich University, Northfield, Vt.; Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. ¥.; University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa.; Virginia Military In- 
stitute, Lexington, Va.; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.:; Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; University of Texas, Austin, Tex. : 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Michigan State College of A. & A. S., East 
Lansing, Mich.; University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; South Dakota State 
College of A. & M. A., Brookings, 8. Dak.; Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. ; 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif.; University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine; Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md.: West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va.: Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; the Citadel, Charlestown, S. C.; University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Georgia: Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; 
North Carolina State College of A. and E., Raleigh, N. C. 

Louisiana State University and A. and M. College, Baton Rouge, La.; Texas 
A. and M. College, Station, Tex.; Colorado A. and M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. ; 
Kansas State College of A. and A. S., Manhattan, Kans.; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; University of Wiscon- 
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sin, Madison, Wis.; University of California, Los Angeles Campus, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg.; Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


(The explanation is as follows :) 


Public Law 879, 84th Congress, approved August 1, 1956, provides that for a 
period of 4 years after the effective date thereof, the Department of the Army 
may contract with educational institutions to provide such personnel, aircraft, 
supplies, facilities, and instruction as are necesSary for flight instruction of 
members of the Army ROTC. It further provides death and disability benefits 
for ROTC students killed or injured while participating in flight instruction or 
in summer camps and cruises. 

Flight instruction at $13 per hour was ascertained by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in conjunction with Air Force by averaging the costs nationwide of 
flight instruction at CAA approved civilian flying schools. Four hundred stu- 
dents are programed for such training during fiscal year 1957 at an estimated 
cost of $189,000 and 800 in fiscal year 1958 at a cost of $357,000. 

a. Fiscal year 1958 estimated cost of instruction for 800 cadets at $13 per 
hour of flight training for an average of 36 hours: 
Basis for $13 per hour: 


Cost ser hour of. flying: instr Uctieel 4 6c cpm en issn tes $10. 55 
UN I eR cd lesa oes crsterdl cecuscone teed esinacirakeoreceedann teense ees . 50 
RR TUR ORE. 6.5 et a a ne hniol 1, 25 
Grownd instruction. ...s5csesee sno ss a hbh bebe deel vs . 70 

13. 00 


Total cost of training based on attrition rates: 


800 students times 10 hours times $13__._______.___-__._._. 104, 000. 00 
720 students times 10 hours times $13__.-_--__--_-__-_-__-_ 93, 600. 00 
684 students times 16 hours times $138_..---__-----__-_-- 142, 272. 00 


839, 872. 00 


b. Cost of administering aptitude test: Travel and per diem of 

teams of 1 officer each at 15 summer camps equals $57 times 15__ 855. 00 
ce. Cost of textbooks (400 times $6.20) -_--_.--_-_-_-__---__- cnc 2, 480. 00 
d. Cost of organizational clothing and equipment: 400 coveralls, 

men’s flying at $5.75, 400 jackets, flying at $15__.._-___-___-_ 8, 300. 00 
e. Hospitalization, surgical, medical, etc., costs: 

Aircraft injuries, 2 at $1,000__.....-..... Fe tid dnb acim 3eb kadicen 2, 000. 00 

ae SUSIE. OD Reeicewine enact bethsen seen grencgsben 3, 000. 00 


5, 000. 00 


_.... 356, 507. 00 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING, ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. General Lindeman, on page 2 you discuss the ROTC 
program for Reserve officers. How many colleges do you use in 
this program ? 

General Linpeman. We are in 253 major institutions. 

Mr. Rirey. These 143,980 are freshmen and sophomores that start 
the program? 

General Linpeman. The 143,980 takes in freshman through senior 
in college. 

Mr. Ritzy. You do not contribute anything to the pay of freshmen 
and sophomores, do you, or do you? 

General LinpEMAN. No, sir; we do provide the uniforms, however. 

Mr. Ritey. They have to take a 4-year course in order to be eligible 
for Reserve officers, and they have to go through all 4 years, regard- 
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less of whether they get compensation in the first 2 years; is that 
right ¢ 

‘General LinpeMANn. No, sir. The first two years are the basic 
course. Many institutions require that all fr eshmen and all sopho- 
mores take the poate ROTC course of the Senior Division. There are 
schools that have as an elective proposition the basic course of ROTC 
training. But in oie to be commissioned as a second lieutenant 
they must have completed all of the four years. 

Mr. Rrery. You have in the last 2 classes 30,178; is that right? 

General Lrxpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. That is about 20 percent of the whole group, is it not? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You give Reserve commissions to about 10 percent? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Ritxy. That would not be 10 percent of all who start, but 10 
percent of the whole number who enroll ? 

General Linpeman. That is right. But I would like to say this, 
Mr. Riley, the man must desire to continue in the ROTC beyond 
the first 2 years, and he must be acceptable to the Army by certain 
standards of leadership and intelligence. There are highly selective 
standards for admission into the ‘advanced course or last 2 years 
of the program. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. I understand that. The 5,000 Reserve officers and 
young graduates that are excess to the needs of the Army are turned 
back into the Reserve program, and they train these Reserve units? 

General Lrypeman. After they have taken their 6 month of duty 
they return to their home town, and if there is a unit vacancy and 
they qualify, they will go into the unit. 

Mr. Ritey. They are considered to fufill their obligation by taking 
the 6 months’ training, and going into the Reserve unit? 

General LinpeMan. P1 oviding they stay the 3 years that is re- 
quired under the new program. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 


FUNDS AND STRENGTH, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Forno. Last year when the budget for fiscal 1957 was submitted, 
what was the request in obligational authority ? 

Mr. Pernrat. $223 million in Reserve Personnel, Army. 

Mr. Forp. For what strength was that obligational authority 
requested ? 

General Linpeman. Officer and enlisted ? 

Mr. Forp. Total. I am thinking about what you requested in obli- 
gational authority, predicated on your strength, not what your pro- 
gram is currently for fiscal 1957. 

General Liypeman. In other words, last year’s personnel pro- 
gram. 

General Lawton. Beginning strength, 215,000 and an end strength 
of 298,600. 

Mr. Perurau. The $223 million was for a Reserve duty pay status 
strength of 298,600. 


Mr. Forv. What did the Congress eventually make available? 
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Mr. Perurat. $215 million. 

Mr. Forpv. What is shown in the budget document at the present 
time for obligation ? 

Mr. PETHTAL. $184 million. 

Mr. For. That is predicated on what beginning and end strengths? 

Mr. Perntat. It is predicated on the beginning 1957 str ength that 
you see in the budget estimates. That was 197,340 ingoing and 
255,900 end strength. One of the major factors is the cost of 6 
months’ training. 

Mr. Forp. When you submitted your budget last year for fiscal 
1957, what was the programed strength for the 6 months’ training 
program ? 

Mr. Perurau. It was an input of 88,000 enlisted personnel into 
the program in the 17 to 1814 category. 

Mr. Forv. What was the end strength, or is that the figure you 
used for signup, training, and so forth? 

Mr. Pernrat. That was the number budgeted to enter the Army 
Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. What are you going to have in the program in 1957 in 
the 17 to 1814 year category ? 

General LinpeMan. You mean input into training? 

Mr. Forp. Whatever is comparable to the 88,000. Would that not 
show up there [indicating | ? 

at Pivenit It would be something like 44,000 people in section 

; that is in the 17 to 181% year old category. This assumes that 
the ‘present trend continues until June of this year. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Last year at this time, as far as this committee 
knew, there was no contemplation to go beyond 17 to 1814. 

Mr. Perntrau. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When were those programs or charts made up for 17 
to 1814? 

General Linpeman. They were just made up yesterday. You must 
remember, some will not go into training until a later date [indi- 
cating]. These can be deferred for 1 year. 

In June and July and August these people start coming into 
the program in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forpv. How do you define input, then, that you used for the 
88,000? How do you define that phrase? What does it mean? 

General LinpemMaAn. That means those who will actually enter the 
Army Reserve program during that fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. They will be in uniform and on active duty status? 

General Lrypeman. Some will be but others will be deferred from 
6 months’ training for a period of time. 

General Lawton. May I add, on that 44,000, Mr. Ford, that is 
keyed to the $197 million obligation figure, rather than the $184 
million figure. 

Mr. Perurau. Yes. It is related to action that we are now in- 
volved in in getting additional funds above the $184 million to sup- 
port the present trend of accessions into the Army Reserve program. 

General Linpeman. I think Mr. Ford asked what you expect: this 
year. 

General Lawton. I wanted to tie it in. 

Mr. Perutau. The 44,000 is not related to the $184 million. It 


takes additional funds to support a projection of the present trend. 
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Mr. Forp. According to the charts on the wall, there is nothing in 
there that would indicate that your 17- to 1814-vear program was a 
failure, based on your program. 

Mr. Perurat. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, within the last month or so two 
major changes have been made in your overall Reserve program— 
perhaps several more: (1) you increased the eligibility for the young 
men 1814 to 26. They now derive the benefits of a 6 months’ training 
and a period of time in a Ready Reserve unit. 

Second, you have reduced substantially—I cannot recall the term 
of service required—the obligation after 6 months’ active duty has 
been substantially reduced. 

Can you tell me why, in view of the fact that your program was 
going as well as you could program it, such actions were taken ? 

General Linpeman. I cannot answer it. 

Mr. Forp. Who can in the Army, then ? 

General Ginper. That was handled at the Secretary level, through 
the Brooks committee. 

Mr. Forp. As far as I am concerned, it destroys the fundamental 
concept of this program. I just do not understand it. 

What is your obligation figure for the latest date ? 

Mr. Peruran. December 31, the obligations for “Reserve personnel, 
Army,” were $92,664,000. 

General Linpeman. Do you have any projections beyond that ? 

Mr. Pernurat. Yes, sir. The projection beyond that is to almost 
$197 million. That is based on the increasing trends of the program. 

Mr. Forp. What impact on your obligation picture will come from 
the fact that you have made this change, extending the age group 
eligible ? 

General Linpeman. I can only give you an estimate—I would say 
the impact on that could very well be close to $10 million. 

Mr. Forp. How many in the way of input and/or accessions will 
come in this new program that you have? 

General Linpeman. Well, I would say it is running about 4,800 
a month. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the group that is limited to 1814 to 26? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

General Grnper. When you consider this program just started, it 
is up to 8,000 or 10,000. 

Te LinpeMaANn. Five weeks in this program has produced 8,000 
people. 

Mr. Perurat. Our records show just over 600 for the last week of 
February, which was the first effective week, and just over 5,500 for 
the month of March. The first week of April was approximately 
1,300. 

Mr. Foro. If you had not had this change in eligibility based on 
age, you could have lived within the projected obligation figure of 
$184 million ? ; 

General Linpeman. I believe we could have. 

Mr. Perutat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any breakdown of how the age groups over 
1814 are signing up? 

General LinpeMAN. You mean in the ages? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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General Linpeman. I understand. it is in the lower age brackets. 
And that most of them are around 21 or 22. 

Mr. Forpv. How did you change the service obligation under this 
directive ? 

General LinpemMan. The man between the ages 17 to 181% will go 
to 6 months of training, 3 years’ participation in the Ready Reserve, 
and 414 years in the Standby Reserve, 

This compares with the previous 6 months of training and 714 years 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. What is the obligation of the man who is 1814 to 26? 

yeneral LinpeMAN. He goes in for 6 months of training and spends 
514 years in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. How can you differentiate between the treatment given 
the two age groups? 

General Linpeman. The 17 to 1814 man spends 31% years in the 
Ready Reserve, against 6 years for the 1814- to 25-year-old man. 

Mr. Forv. How can you differentiate in the treatment of the two age 
groups as far as their obligation is concerned 

General LinpEMAN. You mean the overall, 1 having 8 and 1 
having 6? 

Mr. Forp. Right. 

General LinpeMaNn. That is because the law covers the 17 to 1814, 
and specifies 8 years. The other man, between the age 1814 and 
through 25 enlists for 6 years. 

Mr. Forp. Is the only ceiling on your program the dollars? 

General Linpeman. Do you mean 1958 or now? 

Mr. Forp. Now or in 1958. 

General Linpeman. Dollars are not the only ceiling. We are also 
given a strength ceiling. We program strength ceilings to the field. 

Mr. For. Do you have : any right to decide you ¢ ould take out of 10 
applicants 9 in 17 to 1814 and 1 in ‘the 1814 to 26? 

General Linpeman. I believe we could regulate that on a program 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. Would you want to? 

General Linpeman. I am not sure. I would want to consider care- 
fully the various factors and possibilities. One consideration that 
occurs to me would be the probable adverse public reaction. However, 
I do want to point out, Mr. Ford, we do get 514 years of continuity out 
of this 1814 to 25 man. 

Mr. Forp. You have the other one for 714 at one point. If that is 
good, why did you change it? 

General Linpeman. This I do not have a specific answer to, but I 
believe it was a consideration of the Brooks committee. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is true, however, you can, or somebody 
in the Army, can make a decision as to how the available spaces under 
the ceiling ‘and dollar limitations may be made between the two age 
groups ¢ 

General LinpeMaNn. I believe that could be done. 

Mr. Forp. Has any effort been made to do that ? 

General Linpeman. None to my knowledge. 


ACTIVE DUTY TOURS FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Forp. How do you decide which out of the 13,500 will go into 6 
months, and which will go into the 2-year program ¢ 
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General Linpeman. Normally, the ROTC graduate is polled before 
he graduates. Also considered are the branch requirements of the 
active Army. They do give definite weight to the personal desire of 
the junior officer. 


SUMMARY DATA RELATING TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record the same comparable charts 
that we inserted in the hearings of last year? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 
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Reserve duty pay status strength 
























\| } 
Officers | Enlisted | Total || | Officers | Enlisted | ‘Total 
| j | 
Feb. 29, 1956........- 68,551 | 111,403 | 179, 954 || Sept. 30, 1956... ....- | 69,274 134, 500 774 
Mar. 31, 1956_.....-- 68, 251 116, 159 | 184, 410 |} Oct. 31, 1956 Wels Sheton | 70,669 | . | 
Apr. 30, 1956..-..-.-. 68, 255 | 122, 503 | 190, 758 || Nov. 30, 1956.........| 71,82 | 145,475 | 217, 296 
May 31, 1956... ...-- 68,427 | 128,085 | 196, 512 || Dee. 31, 1956_------- 72,230 | 153, 106 | 225, 345 
June 30, 1956..-----.-| 68,588 | 128,752 | 197,340 || Jan. 31, 1957.........| 73,414 | 164,501 | 237,915 
July 31, 1956... .....- | 68,443 | 127,656 | 196,099 || Feb. 28, 1957}... | 73,775 | 172,776 | 286, 551 
Aug. 31, 1956.........| 68,615 | 130,221 | 198, 836 | 





1 Preliminary. 


Recapitulation of publicity material distributed by the Office of the Chief, U. S. Army 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs, during re year 1956 


Item Quantity | Distribution’date 

Booklets: | 

Military Service Ahead? 600,000. - - ; | September 1956. 

Plan Man Wallet Card___- 2,000,000 __. October 1956. 

Protecting Your Son’s Future - 1,000,000... Do. 

Just Out of Service ; 200,000... . ee | November 1956. 

The Reserve Story piece ‘ 250,000... .- May 1957. 

Strength in Reserve --._. 1,000,000... - Do. 

A New Asset to Your Community 100,000. _ .- June 1957, 

The Right to Live- 200,000... Do. 

Serve Today Lead Tomorrow - - - 300,000 _ _ . May 1957. 

Here’s the Plan Man_...--.---- va} GOGO. 4 cess Do. 
24 sheet outdoor posters: ‘ 

The Army Reserve Fits Your Plans_-. 4,500__.. } December 1956. 

The Army Reserve Suits Your Plans... S000 sss wnte } April 1957. 
Car cards: 

The Army Reserve Fits Your Plans Bs d Ccdoinewatscsunecnnacl SROneer seek 

The Army Reserve Suits Your Plans ed ccecun : April 1957, 
Posters: 

The Army Reserve Fits Your Plans.._..| 60,000_....-..-- April 1957. 

The Army Reserve Suits Your Plans 60,000... _. May 1957. 
Radio: | 

Radio spot announcements--.-...........| All stations.................| March 1957. 

Transcribed Ernie Ford announcements.!|-_-....do........-.---------- June 1957. 
Films: | 

13 5-minute sport programs, Jimmy | 200 prints.-...-- ..----| June 1957. 

Powers. 

I 0h. tutin deta onenadieatn ..| 300 prints. - -- 7 . Do 

6 60-second TV announcements... - __| All TV stations... a ‘ Do 

6 20-cecond TV announcements... -...-- ...do oe licees ; ; Do. 


Paid advertising space 
January 1957, April 1957, 
Do. 
January 1957. 
|| Nov. 1, 1956. 


i acerns cei deca irculation 689,905-_....-- . : 
Scholastic Teacher_..........-..-.-- “fe Nireulation 103,209. - : Aid a 
State teacher magazines - - ------ ..|)Cireulation 1,081,883 aint Feb ‘i 1957 
Scholastic magazines. . - - - cavéadvcmceksel CUR TEE nace eo, ees 


Feb. 15, 1957 
Mar. 1, 1957 

Mar. 22, 1957. 
Apr. 12, 1957. 


NOTES 


25 percent showing of 24-sheet outdoor posters in 100 major cities. 
Total population covered by this showing is estimated at 41, 000, 000. 
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Curriculum of the general military science program for civilian and military colleges 


Hours required 





Year | | Subject 
Classroom Leadership | 
and and | 
laboratory | command 
MS I. ....s-c<ee------- 60 30 
8 tsncue enna Organization of the Army and ROTC, 
9D Veckchuneaseween Individual weapons and marksmanship. 
SP Linnaschpenneee | American military history. 
30 | School of the soldier and exercise of command. 
DEB Tho cccccsccocsscecs 60 30 
| eS Map and aerial photograph reading. 
| Ot A. wedi: peehieiieniin Crew-served weapons and gunnery. 
shié 30 | School of the soldier and exercise of commandt 
ARTEL cencccnsenyes i) 120 30 
| 10 ...------| Leadership. 
| Oe ti. 32a Stae Military teaching methods. 
30 _.---.----| Organization, functions and missions. of the 
| branches of the Army. 
iss wied«c sae Small unit tactics and communications 
ae 30 | School of the soldier and exercise of command. 
Summer camp.-.......-- | 264 |-----2----2-0- 
DOREY claddas<cbbiducisne’ 120 | 30 
| 
55 | Operations 
A bene ..| Logistics. 
25 ....| Miltary administration and personnel manage- 
ment. 
| Oe lvescneusenanien Service orientatio 
Sc eedaes caitn 30 | School of the sold «r and exercise of command 





1 42 days. 
Funds and strengths for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1956 1957 
Funds requested -._-__.. itoademakion te Bin ill Sea Bedehd: cial , ....| $141, 589, 000 $223, 000, 000 
os a acd retnabe data ; iden ieeaetmng watae a ae ae nue---c-e-| 141, 589,000 215, 000, 000 
— QC (ff 0HMtHj Hi «¢  ———— 

Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 
Strength “ Bl enay 

Begin End Begin End 
PI ee edabhoandde ..| 1,648, 626 1, 975, 559 }, 075, 560 |... s.-cenee 

Number in pay status: 
OO a wok ede ich hu sh dscah el 180, 900 219, 000 215, 055 298, 600 
RN i adh ecel  eathnelupe en Eau eatin 180, 900 219, 000 215, 055 298, 600 
aoa aL nates c. tp ; 163, 137 197, 340 Bey EN Necleabeanerins 
Average cost per person 

Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1956 1957 
Inactive duty end strength --_- : iy =" P 197, 340 255, 900 
Average inactive duty strength ---- inte wae Ld 180, 239 226, 620 
Amount Army Reserve...... Sand ; ‘ iol _....| $110, 903,936 | $181, 410, (00 
Amount ROTC sail deamtate ‘ ‘ i : veek 13, 938, 674 15, 590, UO 
Total____- -| 124, 842,610 197, 000, 000 


Average cost per person (amount Army Reserve divided by average strength) 692. 65 869. 30 
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Junior division ROTC 





Fiscal year 


| 
Fiscal year 
1957, actual | 1958, 








estimated 
| 
Number of junior division ROTC units. -...........------.------------------ 133 | 133 
Number of secondary schools in above units................-..-------------- 302 302 
nd. ond pngnitndchiecssensdbbon Cebeansnecae Gls oewaie | 68, 939 | 60, 000 
Assigned military personnel: 
tea Ric cate dina nkits tien biwncsmadtieanssnctue 243 | 243 
Bee tre netrihnetis dsc enbadshtiptsacceee Sibiadh teenie cuca 1 | 1 
ice hee deen bait onsccccoscscuccengsseeseses 769 | 77 


ACTIVE DUTY PARTICIPATION OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Forp. How many will go on summer duty training this summer ? 

General Linpeman. In the ROTC? 

Mr. Forp. No, in your regular Reserve group. 

Mr. PeruraL. Approximately 225,000 men. 

Mr. Forp. Is that shown in one of these justification sheets 

Mr. Perurau. No, sir; that is not mentioned as a specific figure. 
That would be our end 1957 strength, which will participate at about 90 
percent for officers and 88 percent for enlisted men. 

Mr. Forp. Has your participation in summer training been con- 
sistently 90 percent? 

Mr. Perurat, For officers, yes. That is very close to our experience 
for the past year or two. 

Mr. Forp. Can you submit for the record your experience in this 
regard over the past several fiscal years? 

Mr. Perurau. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Active duty participation 


Officer Enlisted 
personnel 


| 
Percent } Percent 


Calendar year: 
1964... ... ‘ sat. cea ; ae. 87.00 | 79. 00 
apaituninenne on , cetiabinasaiaahdinnis poobae 88. 97 82. 88 
_ ree ovat w i ails Gulibeditanonneminebin en 89. 50 84. 87 


General LinpemMan. To clarify that request, were you referring to 
both officers and men? It does break down into two categories. 
Mr. Forp. Let us put it in the record in regard to both, then. 
Mr. Pernrau. Actually, it is about 90 percent officers and about 88 
percent enlisted. 
UNIT PROGRESSION SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Are you still using your unit progression system / 

General Linpeman. We are not using it at the present time. How- 
ever, a paper has been approved for such action. 

Mr. Forp. Would that indicate that you are not getting your units 
up to strength ? 

General LinpeMan. No, sir; we are getting strength, and we have 
a means of recruiting that we did not have several years ago. 
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As you recall, we had no firm source of procurement. We feel that 
there is adequate source now to the people that will get out and work. 
I cannot sit here and say that every unit is a good unit. 

I am saying it depends on how well the reservists are working, and 
it also coflitta leadership. Where units are lagging, this is a way to 

t the unit commander to exert the necessary leadership and effort. 
' Mr. Forp. There is certainly no excuse for the Reserve organization 
now and in the future not being up to strength. 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If they do not want to do the job, there are others, I am 
sure, that will. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think we have to pamper them at all. They 
either do or they do not. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Apri 12, 1957. 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

COL. LEONARD B. TAYLOR, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY 
DIVISION 

ROBERT B. BAILEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL AND 
RESERVE COMPONENTS BRANCH, ESTIMATE AND FUNDING DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 








1. Military personnel $168, 300, 000 $179, 481, 000 

2. Command and management. - - 1, 454, 000 1, 515, 060 

3. Training - ; ; = ; 2, 526, 000 2, 700, 000 

4. Materiel... z and 8, 127, 244 10, 000, 000 13, 330, 000 

5. Supplies and repair parts 14, 831, 086 15, 397, 000 16, 000, 000 

6. Services, including equipment maintenance __- 80, 192, 345 91, 308, 000 94, 333, 000 

7. Antiaircraft defense --- -_- 7, 131, 549 12, 315, GOO 12, 641, 000 
Total obligations. : .--..---| 271,367,367 | 301,300,000 | 320, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available___. 36, 871, 633 18, 862, 000 baiatiged 
Appropriation - -_- ponieeden ‘ tate --| 308, 239, 000 320, 162, 000 320, 000, 000 


91288—5 


=! 
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Obligations by povents, 


1956 actual |1957 estimate | | 1958 estimate 

















ee ee _| - eo spill eae 
Number of permanent Federal positions - .---- ae 197 | 197 197 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions. ................. 20,718 | 20, 718 re 20, TIB 
Total number of permanent positions. DIN S188 20, 915 | 20, 915 a 20, 915 
= 2S (SSeS SS 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _...... ot 279 "325 305 
— : “sj 
Average number of Federal employees.___-...........-..-.- * 468 515 | 497 
Average number of non-Federa employees_. obaaamieaieten 16, 727 | 19, 568 | 19, 681 
Average number of all employees ; ia 17, 195 | 20, 083 20, 178 
Number of Federal employees at end of year_. ‘ ree “716 nae 716 | caaarl 716 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year. --..--- ==] 19, 309 19, 744 a 19, 744 
Number of employees at end of year he a 20, 025 20, 460 20, 460 
Average salaries and grades: iy cle oda We Bliss «at 
General schedule grades: } | 
Average salary _. opbsecep> ‘ $4, 401 $4, 401 $4, 401 
Average grade -- 7 TN laciecaia daw GS-5.3 GS-5.3 GS-5.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_._.- J : $4, 200 $4, 280 | $4, 220 
Non-Federal positions: Average salary... . al ; $4, 141 _%, 264 $4, 327 
01 Personal services: ° 
Permanent positions.................... ss Sahih tahonsscadlac 845, 008 845, 000 | 845, 000 
Positions other than permane i Phitasindviie apiant> ania’ 1, 196, 887 1, 391, 000 1, 305, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base_........... de nlaadste Se 3, 500 
Payment above basic rates._................ hes saucwh 22, 097 10, 000 9, 500 
Total civilian, Federal scccccnebabtinddibeedstde 2, 067, 204 2, 246, 000 2, 163, 000 
Total civilian, non-Federal........................ situa 69, 259, 759 83, 445, 000 85, 160, 000 
Total civilian............. bp vine dbdhdekbedastesse 71, 326, 963 85, 691, 000 87, 323, 000 
indie nintit nc ncniphiinnshbatenuetuns 136, 085, 946 144, 408,0C0 | 151, 377,000 
Dated persenal Cer Vis00 an.n6 sc cen dks cosesscccnsvdssss 207, 412, 909 | 230, 099, 000 | 238, 700, 000 
02 Travel-_- z cavicaesaerenee SD httkileeeeiee on 7, 947, 277 8, 812, 000 | 10, 919, 000 
03 «T ransportation of things. : > dete Uh ehatiw palpate bute eh 4, 591, 524 3, 859, 000 4, 917, 000 
GS CammmGnientes Sirvi0ws........................22-- a 803, 882 1, 130, 000. | 1, 091, 000 
ee ES ee ee 463, 717 764, 000 822, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.-.__.-....-- Cais <<enhn’ atti ea tet 104, 528 101, 000 | 130, 000 
07 Other contractual services - --- SL laaeivainrenseakions 5, 472, 5¢ 3 5, 486, 000 6, 872/000 
08 Supplies and materials_.----~-~~-- Ue RGb a dada 42, 777, 417 49, 129, 0CO 53, 506, 000 
09 Equipment--._. i calcesehaies candied salad 755, 002 II, Bi wrsnnicetamniies asian 
11 Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund -._....-....-- indienne ee ee a 119, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims..........-..-... 24, 416 30, 0CO 34, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..............-- Mors kbhubeena cma araal 1,014, 102 1,71 3, 000 | 2, 800, 000 
EE a tnditetcntinonesvinedeontion a aa 27 71, 367, 367 | 301, 300, Of 0] 320, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. - ._. orale o ..--| $308, 239,000 | $320, 162, 000 $320, 000, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward__..__-- . i ------| 40, 163, 171 52, 695, 569 63, 495, 569 
Restored from certified claims account --- anaes peasen eae 500, 000 
Total budget authorizations available...............-...| 348, 402,171 373, 357, 569 383, 495, 569 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 






Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. : ae 220, 680, 041 242, 000, 000 aa 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.__. ceiiaia int 36, 500, 121 48, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
Total expenditures___. - ‘ - .--| 257, 180, 162 290, 000, 000 310, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) —— , 633 PE fl odtcceeandanse 
Other _ nue , 654, 807 1,000,000 ....-. 
Obligated balance carried forward. heii s indice ends 2, 695, 569 63, 495, 569 73, 495, 569 


Total expenditures and balances. -...........-...--..--- 348, 402, 171 373, 357, 569 "383, 495, 569 
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Mr. Sixes. We are now ready, I believe, to hear the National Guard; 


is that correct ? 


General Lawton. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SrKes. Please insert at this point in the record the actual 
obligations as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, the personnel requirements for the 


same years. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


Army NationaL Guarp—7000 Muirary Personne Costs, 
NaTIONAL GUARD 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$34, 581, 519 


10, 862, 866 
88, 631, 987 








ts 108, 241 


411, 389 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 
$36, 611, 000 


11, 838, 000 
92, 527, 000 


3, 338, 000 
144, 314, 000 


5, 559, 000 
748, 000 


6, 307, 000 
167, 000 


9, 634, 000 
1, 290, 000 


7, 519, 630 10, 924, 000 


8, 746, 724. 
332, 040 


9, 078, 764 





157, 334, 553 


5, 785,000 

803, 000 
6, 588, 000 
“168, 300, 000 


COMMAND AND M.: 


Actual as of | 
Dec. 31, 1956 


$25, 344, 402 


} 


4, 642, 834 

16, 508, 992 | 
1, 263, 190 
7éy 400, 


418 


, 519 
315, 769 


546, 288 
2, 395 


558 
379 


, 937 | 
» 167. 
470 
637 


SY, 675 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


No. 
7011 Pay and allowances, field training ; 
7012 Pay and allowances for duty with 
Regular Army and school attendance. 
7013 Pay during drills. oa 
7014 Pay and allowances, Reserve Forces 
EE SRE G ns tc inline de evn wwsdainiran 
Subtotal, project 7010- Se aor 
7021 Travel, National Guard__.............. 
7022 Travel, Reserve Forces Act of 1955. .._- 
Subtotal, project 7020_- 
7031 Other military personnel costs. -__- a ‘ 
7041 Subsistence of the National Guard = 
7042 Subsistence, Reserve Forces Act of 1955_ 
Subtotal, project 7040____- pli 
7051 Individual clothing, National Guard... 
7052 Individual clothing, Reserve Forces 
RG GS Wi iaisseas un nkaee ad a 
Subtotal, project 7050 es 
Total, program 7000--- eer 
ArMY NaTIONAL GuaRD—7100 
i “ sade 
| 


No. | 


7111 | National Guard Bureau-.....-.-..-----| 
7112 | Recruiting and publicity - oe 


Total, program 7100 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$1, 058, 
306, 527 


1, 365, 


961 | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


488 | 


Estimate, 
fiseal year 
1957 


$1, 079, 000 | 


375, 000 


1, 454, 000 | 


Actual as of 
| Dee. 31, 1956 





$523, 290 
285, 800 


809, 090 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


$37, 585, 000 


12, 817, 000 
91, 358, 000 


9, 354, 000 
151, 
5, 636, 000 
2, 271, 000 


114, 000 





7. 907, 000 


171, 000 


12, 451, 000 


5, 635, 000 





2, 203, 000 
7, 838, 000 


179, 481, 000 


ANAGEMENT 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


$1, 104, 000 
411, 000 


1, 515, 000 
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Army Nationat Guarp—7200 TRAINING 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 

















Actual, Estimate, Actual as of | Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31,1956] fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
ota —|—____— jo I. 
7211 | Armory drill training................... $716, 670 | $942, 000 $304, 731 $1, 110, 000 
7221 | Field training expenses.-__............-- 1, 668, 432 4 584, 000 1, 045, 548 1, 590, 000 
Total, program 7200...........--- | 2,385,102 | 2, 526, 000 | 1, 350, 279 2, 700, 000 








Army Nationa, Guarp—7300 MarerRiaL 


Direct eoeipenens by praject and -aangragen 








: | Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | fiscal year | fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956) fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
a pest : = eats | 
I | a 
7321 | Organizational equipment. --.- ae on , 127, 244 | $10, 000, 000 $2, 998, 922 _ $13 3, 330, 000 





ittictinncnniuun seer Sado 8, 127, 244 | 10, 000, 000. 2, 998, 922 13, 330, 000 


ArMy Nationa, Guarp—7400 Suppiies aNp REpaAIR Parts 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| | 





Actual, | Estimate, Actual asof | Estimat 
No. fiscal year | fiscal year Dec. 31, 1956 | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
rT = e a c ™ ae _ = j ™7 Etta? Tir, | ee To he ae ee ™ 
7411 Repair parts and materials (except for | | 
depot maintenance) -..-- nanan $8, 140, 430 $8, 295, 000 $3, 723, 174 $9, 077, 000 
7412 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants_- : 4,145, 604 | 4, 397, 000 2, 293, 958 4, 309, 000 
7413 | Other operating supplies (training and | 
office supplies and equipment) _-._..___| 2, 545, 052 | 2, 705, 000 1, 175, 498 2, 614, 000 
aiinesipli teh aheesac . ick us 
Total, program 7400.............- 14, 831, 086 “Lb 5, 397, 000 7, 192, 630 | 16, 000, 000 


Army Natronat Guarp—7500 Services INcLupING EquipMENT MAINTENANCE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 








Actual, Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | | fiscal year | fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956| fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 1958 
7511 Support of National Guard eet $6,080,021 | $4,038, 000 | $2, 761, 512 $3, 114, 000 
7512 | Organizational technicians_............- 37, 603, 473 46, 032, 000 22, 339, 548 47, 754, 000 
7513 | United States property and fiscal office | 
a 10, 361, 518 | 11, 469, 000 5, 729, 791 L1, 297, 000 
7514 | Field maintenance technicians___- .----| 18,239,691 | 19,835,000 | 10,301,965 19, 496, 000 
7519 | 2d_ destination transportation from | | 
Vit See eaten uisgeiereyapeenmes Serer Fongapeesepeed 1, 000, 000 482, 408 2, 529, 000 
Subtotal, project 7510.......--..-- | 72,284,703 | 82,374,000 | 41,615,224} 84, 190, 000 


7521 | Federal facilities, including repairs, 
utilities and other expenses incident 
to opening, operating and closing 


ee cnc cnnmanamsnnonn 2, 541, 675 | 2, 878, 000 | 1, 051, 423 2, 815, 000 

7522 | Other facilities, repairs and utilities__- 5, 128, 302 5, 750, 000 2, 096, 301 6, 983, 000 
7523 | Other facilities, rents and restorations-- 237, 665 306, 000 129, 719 345, 000 
Subtotal, project 7520...........-- 7, 907, 642. 8, 934, 000 3, 277, 443 10, 143, 000 

Total, program 7500. ............- 80, 192, 345 91, 308, 000 44, 892, 667 94, 333, 000 


' 
} 
f 
' 
' 





— 
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Army Nationat Guarp—7600 ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 




















| 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as of | Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal'year | Dec. 31, 1956] fiscal-year 
1956 1957 1958 
ono rote | ; 
SEE 1h ER cin « cata cos ps ap ecpe<caencunesgays | $30, 684 puget. i J enamels. 
7621 | Operational costs. .............--.------ 4, 496, 688 $8, 398, 000 $3, 487, 647 $8, 882, 000 
7631 | Equipment repair and replacement 

7 RE Be So Fe ee ae 1, 465, 606 2, 321, 000 864, 377 2, 530, 000 
7641 | Battery site security and utilities....... 1, 138, 571 1, 596, 000 351, 663 1, 229, 000 
Total, program 7600. ............- 7, 131, 549 12, 315, 000 | 4, 703, 687 12, 641, 000 


oe — . - ome pareninniee 





Army Nationa GUARD 
Appropriation summary—Personnel requirements (direct and reimbursable obliga- 
trons) 
SEC. 1. PERSONNELYTREQUIREMENTS 





a 








| Estimate 
| , oe ee Pre are a akak 
| fiscal year | 
1956 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
| | | 
} | 
Military personnel (average number) --.......-....------.--.- } 2, 823 | 2, 840 | 2, 899 
Civilian personnel (Federal): | | 
Number of permanent positions__...._...........-.-..---- 197 | 197 | 197 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...........-.-- 279 | 325 | 305 
Average number of all employees. -..............-----..-.-- 468 | 515 497 
Number of employees at end of year__.........--.-.--.--- 716 | 716 716 
Personal service obligation... ..............-.---..+.---.--- $2, 067,204 | $2, 246,000 $2, 163, 000 


SEC, 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


The primary variation in the costs for Federal personnel is due to require- 
ments for opening, operating, and closing Federal campsites used by the National 
Guard for summer field training as evidenced below: 


Trainee load 


Fiscal year 1956___-_-_- ads athe ihn athe a lett pa Seah hiieee 361, 400 
BOE WOR TO ions cc inind cents ngeh peice esas aatednadenihe pile sagaali 378, 700 
NN ttn ee sain Rees Sal pei abi nemrepveeees cae deal da 370, 400 


Mr. Stxes. Good afternoon, General. You may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Ertcxson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege for 
me to appear again before this committee and with your permission to 
review briefly the organization and operation of the National Guard 
Bureau. The situation is basically the + same as explained last year 
except for our increased efforts and the growing administrative re- 
sponsibility of the National Guard Bureau resulting from a 16,697 
increase in personnel strength of the Army and Air National Guard. 
The combined strength now being 482,959. The 6-month training 
program for the Army National Guard and increased active duty basic 
training for the Air National Guard have also increased our admin- 
istrative and recruiting requirement. 

The National Guard Bureau is the agency through which the De- 
partment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force maintain 
relations with the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. 
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The National Guard Bureau is organized pursuant to a joint agree- 
ment between the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force and special regulation 10-230-1, dated February 20, 1953, 
It consists of the Office of the Chief, National Guard Bureau; an 
Army division; and an Air Force division. 

The Office of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, includes the 
Deputy Chief and Executive, and the Legal, Information, Adminis- 
trative, Policy and Liaison, and Field Personnel Job Analysis Offices. 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau, is responsible for administra- 
tion in accordance with applicable regulations, policies, and agree- 
ments of the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force, insofar as they affect the National Guard and the Air 
National Guard when not in active Federal service. He directly 
supervises and controls those Bureau activities which perform func- 
tions for both the Army nad the Air Force. 

The Chiefs of the Army Division and the Air Force Division, 
under general supervision of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, per- 
form those administrative and operational functions which pertain to 
the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard respectively. 

They are responsible for and supervise the activities of their re- 
spective divisions. Each division has a surgeon and five branches, 
i. e., Comptroller, Personnel, Operations and Training, Logistics, and 
Installations. As there is a Comptroller Branch in each division, the 
Chief of the division supervises the preparation of the budget esti- 
mates for inclusion in the budget of the appropriate service. 

General Wilson, Deputy Chief of the Bureau and the Chief of the 
Air Force Division, will discuss the Air National Guard budget re- 
quest before another committee. 

As General McGowan will present the budget requests in connec- 
tion with the functions of the Army division, I will restrict my re- 
marks to the funds requested for the support of those joint func- 
tions performed by the bureau overliead. 


LEGAL OFFICE 


The Legal Office provides a section for purchasing and contract- 
ing, provides for review of all legislation and regulations affecting 
the National Guard and acts as official legal adviser to the Bureau 
and both its divisions. It reviews all regulations to insure that they 
are in accordance with existing law. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


The Administrative Office is responsible for general administrative 
functions of the Bureau and for the administration of Bureau per- 
sonnel including 46 Army officers, 58 Air Force officers, 298 civilians, 
and 52 United States property and fiscal officers located in the re- 
spective States and Territories. It provides machine record service 
and handles the mail and records for the Bureau. 


POLICY AND LIAISON OFFICE 


The Policy and Liaison Office acts as a joint office to coordinate and 
determine both Air and Army policy so as to establish identical in- 
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structions for both Army and Air units. It is important that the 
directives and instructions sent to the States on Army and Air mat- 
ters which implement public law be as uniform as possible. 


FIELD PERSONNEL JOB ANALYSIS OFFICE 


This office performs functions in connection with the Army and 
Air National Guard technician program including continuous analy- 
sis of jobs, classification, and wage evaluation. The addition and de- 
letion of equipment, reorganization of units, and the peculiarity of 
local situations makes it mandatory that the civilian technicians of 
the guard program be continuously screened to assure maximum utili- 
zation within good management practices. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


The Information Office supervises and assists the eae of an 
advertising agency which has a contract with the National Guard 
Bureau to ‘provide services and materials to aid in the National Guard 
recruiting and information program. This contract is awarded on 
the basis of bids, covers a period of 1 year, and may be renewed twice 
before bids are again solicited. 

The mission of this staff is to provide recruiting support for the 
States, through publicity projects, news releases, television film clips, 
radio spot announcements, posters, billboards, pamphlets, and other 
advertisements. These are distributed to the adjutant general of 
the several States to be used by them in executing their own State 
recruiting campaigns. 

This program, budgeted for by the Army, supports both the Army 
National Guard ‘and the Air National Guard. 

In view of changes in the recruitment programs for the Army 
National Guard, which make 6 months training a condition of enlist- 
ment, the several States and Territories are faced with a requirement 
henceforth not only to enlist a young man for hometown service, but 
to enlist him for an early period of active duty training. If the States 
and Territories are to maintain the strength of their Army and Air 
National Guard organizations with voluntary enlistments, a greatly 
mereased recruiting effort will be necessary. A demand for more 
recruiting aids and national recruiting support will result. 

The major portion of our information effort is now directed toward 
recruiting for the 6-month basic training program. 'To maintain the 
National Guard at its present strength will require a sustained drive 
to publicize and sell the 6-month program. 

Funds provided for this program in recent fiscal years have pro- 
vided only minimum recruiting support for the several States and 
Territories. The success of the National Guard today is due to the 
Willingness of the States to assume a recruiting function and a large 
share of the expenses. 

The public information program is required to produce recruiting 
aid material for use by the States in conducting local recruiting cam- 
paigns. I would like to devote just a few moments to the National 
Guard’s public information program as it is currently being conducted 
on to describe generally the type of material which is furnished the 

tates. 
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PAMPHLETS USED IN INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Displayed here are samples of some of our printed material. You 
will note that within budgetary limits we have attempted to give the 
States several different. types of pamphlets. 

1. You get a good deal in the guard. This is a comprehensive book- 
let intended for distribution to senior high school students and for use 
by vocational guidance instructors. 

2. Veterans’ pamphlet. This item is intended for distribution to 
men who have had prior military service in any of the Armed Forces 
and who may be eligible for enlistment in either the Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard. 

3. Retirement pamphlet. This pamphlet outlines the retirement 
which may be earned by service in the National Guard for a period of 
20 years or more. It contains a number of charts which give an indi- 
cation of the amount of retirement pay that a National Guardsman 
who has completed 20 years of service may expect to receive starting 
at age 60. 

4. Division pamphlets. These are a series of pamphlets which have 
been localized to carry the division insignia of the Guard’s 27 infantry 
and armored divisions and the division histories. Similar pam- 
phlets have also been produced for National Guard regimental combat 
teams, for antiaircraft units and for our nondivisional units. 

5. Wondering pamphlet. This is a pamphlet intended to show a 
young man how he can fulfill his military obligation by service in 
the National Guard. 

6. Take 6 pamphlet. This item has been produced in greatest quan- 
tity and is intended to sell young men on the value of the 6-month 
training program. This pamphlet has recently been revised and 
reprinted. 

7. The National Guard is your business. This pamphlet is used 
as a mailing piece in our business and industry campaign. It tells 
the National Guard story and is intended to encourage support of the 
National Guard by business and industrial leaders. 

8. How to win wings pamphlet. This pamphlet is for the recruit- 
ment of men for the Air National Guard. It outlines the opportuni- 
ties and benefits offered by service both as an enlisted man and as 
an officer in the Air National Guard. 

9. Your son pamphlet. This pamphlet is intended for distribution 
to the parents of young men and outlines the advantages of service 
in the National Guard. 


GRAPHIC MATERIAL 


Also shown here are samples of some of the graphic material which 
is furnished the States. These posters are produced in various sizes 
from the large highway billboard size to smaller window cards and 
transit cards. The posting of this material, in most instances, is 
arranged for by National Guard representatives at State and com- 
munity level. You will note that some of our posters have tied in a 
recruiting message with a highway safety slogan. This type of 
poster has been particularly effective and in a great many States has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by the governor and highway safety 
officials. We have programed for the production of further posters 
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of this type. A similar pattern is being followed in a series of plant 
safety posters which are shown here. We feel that in production 
of a dual purpose poster of this type we are getting double value in 
display for two very worthwhile causes. 

The next three panels display samples of material which have been 
used to promote the 6-month training program with the Army Na- 
tional Guard organizations. This material was used during the year 
to encourage young men already in the National Guard to volunteer 
for the 6-month program. 

The National Guard bureau has constructed a number of large 
displays which are used at State fairs, in rail and air terminal build- 
ings and in other public places. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


The National Guard receives tremendous support from the radio 
industry. To justify this support every effort is made to furnish the 
radio stations the best possible programs. These programs are carried 
free by the radio stations. It should be noted that by producing high 
quality shows much of the free time given to the National Guard is 
scheduled during good listening hours. 

Public service programing in support of National Guard recruit- 
ing includes several 15-minute recorded shows featuring top vocalists 
and name bands and 3 network radio shows. All of these shows are 
extremely high quality musical shows and the talent and time are 
contributed to the National Guard. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Last year I told you that the National Guard, despite the limitation 
of funds, was successful in producing a series of eight 15-minute tele- 
vision shows. These shows have now been in distribution since the 
first of January and are presently scheduled on approximately 90 
television stations throughout the country. Scheduling of the shows 
has been arranged by the offices of the State adjutants general. As 
in our radio shows, we have tried for high entertainment appeal to 
assure use of the shows by local television stations. Other National 
Guard television material currently in use are 60-second and 20-second 
film spots and a series of slides and spot announcements. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


In addition to producing the recruiting material for use by the 
States and Territories the National Guard Bureau sponsors and co- 
ordinates special projects; typical of this type of activity is National 
Guard Muster Day which was observed for the second time in Febru- 
ary. During this month the States made special recruiting efforts and 
Tam ee to report that during February 1957 the recruiting drive 


in each of the States was most successful. 


RECRUITING CAMPAIGN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


In a further effort to assure support for National Guard recruiting 
and as another means of assisting the States and Territories the 
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National Guard Bureau conducts a recruiting and prestige type cam- 
paign among business and industry. This campaign has continued to 
develop each year and the National Guard, I am pleased to say, is 
fortunate in having the friendship and support of a great many of the 
Nation’s largest business and industrial firms. I would like to cite just 
1 or 2 examples of what is done for us by business and industry. 
For the past 2 years the Sears, Roebuck Co. has placed National 
Guard display material in each of its retail stores throughout the 
country and in its warehouses, transfer points and other facilities, 
The Greyhound Bus Lines arrange for the display of National Guard 
recruiting posters in all of their bus stations. The Public Service 
Transport bo. in New Jersey posted National Guard car cards in oyer 
a thousand of its vehicles in 1 month. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
carries National Guard items in its house organ and during February 
1957 carried National Guard recruiting messages hourly on its special 
wire services. These are just a few of hundreds of ways in which 
business and industry support recruiting in the National Guard. 

The National Guard Bureau furnishes guidance and assistance as 
requested to the adjutants general of the States and Territories in the 
conduct of public information and recruiting programs. The prin- 
cipal effort in this direction is a series of recruiting conferences held 
annually in each of the army areas. 

Because of the limitation of funds in this program, it is necessary 
that every effort be made to come up with ideas which will result in 
widest possible use of National Guard promotion material but, yet, 
can be carried out with the least amount of money. In this respect, of 
course, the National Guard relies heavily on public-service support, 
and it is fortunate that this support has been so generously given by 
business and industry, the press, and the radio and television indus- 
try, and every other group to which we have appealed for support. 

In summing up, I weal like to point out that the National Guard 
Bureau, with the cooperation of the States and Territories, has con- 
ducted an extensive and effective public-information and advertising 
program. This program serves to acquaint young men of America 
with the opportunities that are available to them to fulfill their mili- 
tary obligations and serve their country in either the Army National 
Guard or the Air National Guard. The basic objective of this pro- 
gram is to create a proper wholesome atmosphere in which the re- 
cruiter can work effectively. It is the recruiter, who, by personal con- 
tact, must do the job of finally selling the man on enlisting in the 
guard. While the program is wide in scope it is conducted on a 
minimum budget. 


PROMOTION OF 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Promotion of the Army 6 months’ training program will be a main 
effort of the National Guard Bureau and the Information Office dur- 
ing the remainder of fiscal year 1957 and during fiscal year 1958. This 
requires revision of practically all of our pamphlets and other ad- 
vertising material which is furnished to the States. 

The Take Six pamphlet was revised and distributed to the States 
and the Army recruiting service during March. Others will be re- 
vised and new material will be furnished to the States as time and 
funds permit. 
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The success of the 6 months’ training program in the National 
Guard has been increasing since last October. 

The original quota for the guard, which was fixed by the budget for 
the —" year, is 7,500. The program has recently been increased 
to 17,140. 

From July 1, 1956, to February 28, 1957, 5,900 men from the Na- 
tional Guard had started training, and it is estimated that 3,500 started 
during March. This adds up to an input of 9,400 men for the first 
3 quarters of the fiscal year. In view of these increasing trends, it 
now appears that even the revised program of 17,140 may be a con- 
servative figure. In addition to the 6-month program, we recently 
have added an 11-week program. However, it is too early to note any 
experience trends. 

{r. Sixes. You may proceed to give us a résumé of your statement, 
and to elaborate on the charts as you see fit. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


General Ertcxson. Last year I just touched briefly on the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau. I would like to just repeat that, if I might. 

The Bureau, as you know, was organized with an overhead and two 
divisions. We have the Chief of the Bureau and the Deputy Chief, 
an Information Office, Administration Office, Policy and Liaison Of- 
fice, and Personnel Job Analysis Office, and what we call the over- 
head. 

We have the Army Division, the Air Force Division, which are 
ganized similarly. 

Each Division has a surgeon, Comptroller, Personnel Section, and 
Organization and Training Section, a Logistics and Installation 
Section. 

Now, General Wilson, Chief of the Air Force Division, and also 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau, has already covered the Air Division 
part of the Bureau before another subcommittee. 

General McGowan will follow me, and will cover in detail the budg- 
et for the Army Division. The overhead is provided for in the Army 
budget, although it covers both the work that is done for the Air 
Force as well as the work that is done for the Army. 

This field service, field Personnel Job Analysis Office, is set up with 
one man for the purpose of bringing the job sheets up to date, and 
bringing the classification in line with civil-service classification. That 
is the civil employees, or the civilian employees that we have out in the 
field. They are practically all members of the National Guard, and 

erform those functions in their civilian jobs that we would perform 
m active duty with their National Guard units. 

Policy and Liaison Office attempts to get the policies that are 
used for both the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard 
uniform. It is not always easy, but they make a strong effort to do 
that. 

The Administrative Office handles the officers and civilians in the 
Bureau—all the personnel details, et cetera. We have about 350 of- 
ficers and civilians on duty in the Bureau. 

We also have 52 United States property and fiscal officers, 1 in each 
State, Territory, and the District of Columbia. They handle the per- 
sonnel work and the administrative work in connection with them 
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They, also, in that office, handle machine records unit, which is rather 
large, and perform the machine records service for both the Army and 
the Air Force in connection with the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard. 


They also handle the mail and records for both. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The Information Office is the office that perhaps does the most work 
upon the smallest budget. That is by reason of the fact that we get 
so much free help from industry and radio and TV stations, et cetera, 
so the main job of the Information Office is to develop an overall pro- 
gram of information and publicity and to furnish material that is 
used by the States in their recruiting efforts. 


BOOKLETS 


In each one of those envelopes there is a sample of each of these 
booklets. I would like to run over them briefly. 

This is a wondering circular, we call it. These are two cut-out holes, 
It shows a man wondering, then smiling, and he has read the booklet 
and found out what he can do. We distribute that quite widely. 
This is a booklet that is particularly gotten out for parents, and tell 
ee 7 their son’s obligation, and how he can fulfill it in the National 

uard. 

We have one here that covers veterans—the advantages of a vet- 
eran in becoming a member of the National Guard. 

This one covers retirement. It is made to look like an insurance 
policy and explains how, by serving 20 years in the National Guard, 
and satisfactory service, et cetera, he can retire with an income at 
60 years of age. 

These two are attempts to localize the circular. There is one for 
the 49th Armored Division of Texas. This is one for the antiaircraft 
artillery units. 

We got those out for all of the divisions, and it tells the history 
of the unit. It tries to build up information of the unit and develop 
esprit de corps, not only of the men, but of the people in the area. 

This one that we use to develop our business and industry campaign, 
which we conduct continuously, and it tells of the National Guard 
in connection with your business. 

We get a great deal of assistance from business and industry in 
carrying our articles in their house organs, in putting posters on 
their bulletin borrds, et cetera, and in other ways helping out local 
National Guard units. 

This one is a special “Take Six” booklet which was originally gotten 
out to tell the man in the guard that it was to his interest to volunteer 
for the 6 months’ training program. That has been completely revised 
to take in not only the man that is already in a unit, but to interest 
new recruits in enlisting in the guard, to take 2 6 months’ training 
program. 

We have printed a large number of those—we did during the month 
of March—and distributed it to the States and to the Army Recruiting 
Service for the first time, as they have been directed by the Secretary 
to help the National Guard recruit. 
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This is a booklet that explains the pilot-traming program of the 
Air National Guard, and it is entitled “How To Win Wings and Influ- 
ence People.” They have quite an extensive pilot-training program 
that is open to members of the National Guard who qualify. 

This booklet is sort of a prestige booklet, which covers both the 
Army and the Air National Guard. It is entitled, “You Get a Good 
Deal in the National Guard.” It is particularly used for distribution 
to high schools, colleges, et cetera, and in clubs, boys’ clubs, and where 
large groups of men congregate. 


RECRUITING POSTERS 


Now we put out recruiting posters that we purchase to the States 
and to industry for their bulletin boards and for other places. This 
is our current poster, “Be a Citizen Soldier in the National Guard.” 
This is one we have used extensively, which is used for the purpose 
of building up prestige in the guard, and is what we know as the 
“Audie Murphy” booklet. We used the same theme here in car cards 
and 24-sheet billboard posters. 

This is one we use on the billboard and for car cards for the Air 
National Guard, and this is the one for the Army National Guard. 

We get most of these cards distributed, or placed, without any cost 
to the States or to the Guard Bureau. These are placed on a public 
service basis by the States and car cards in the same way. 

We get quite a wide distribution, and all we furnish is the cards 
and the 24-sheet posters. 

This is a new poster that we came out with this year that ties the 
National Guard message into highway safety. It has been approved 
by the President’s Committee on Highway Safety, and many of the 
State committees and safety commissions. It has been used exten- 
sively. “Don’t drive your car like a tank, but if you want to drive 
a tank, join the National Guard. Don’t fly on the highways, do your 
flying with the Air National Guard.” 

That has been well accepted, and very widely distributed. These 
are posters that we are furnishing to industry—* Protect your eyes; 
protect your Nation; join the Air National Guard.” “Be alert. 

on’t drive your truck like a tank. If you want to drive a tank, join 
the National Guard.” “Keep your schools safe, join the National 
Guard.” 

RADIO AND TELEVISION CAMPAIGNS 


Those are getting wide distribution in factories. We go into tele- 
vision and radio to the extent that wecan. All of the time is donated. 
We buy no time. We do furnish the disks for the radio. We have 
this “Let’s go to town” show which is a 15-minute musical show. It 
is supposedly put on at an armory affair. We have recorded spot 
announcements. We have these 13- to 15-minute shows for the Air 
National Guard entitled “Flying High” which will not be released 
until June of this year. 

We have the Jill Corey Show which is our first attempt at TV. We 

ut out eight 15-minute film TV shows. We furnish them to the 
States and Territories. They have wide appeal. It is a high-grade 
entertainment, with a recruiting message on the Take Six program 
and one on the Join the Air National Guard. Both messages are on 
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each show. It is very well received, and is being very well received 
by TV stations. In fact, because of funds, we can only furnish a 
limited number to each State, but they arrange for passing them 
around to different 'T'V stations. 


OTHER INFORMATION MATERIAL 


Our main effort during the last 15 months has been to push this 
6 months’ training program. As I said before, this “Take Six” cir- 
cular was put out for internal sales effort. That is, to sell the man 
after he enlisted in the National Guard. These cards were put out 
to do both, and to distribute freely outside of the guard. 

«Joint the National Guard and Take Six To Get the Most From 
Your Military Service,” and it lists the advantages there. 

These were cards that were developed for posting on the armory 
bulletin board, to interest men in taking 6 months of training, to 
further their military sareer in the National Guard. 

We put out a monthly newsletter that has items promoting the 
recruiting program, promoting the “Take Six” program, and telling 
what other States are doing, and offering suggestions. 

General Ertcxson. The one that you “notice here is the one for Feb- 
ruary that comes out in January and which boosts the muster age. 
As I told the committee last year, I believe, we tried for the first 
time a week-end recruiting drive and we called it the first annual 
muster day. This year, at the recommendation of the States, we con- 
ducted a second annual muster day. In both years they were very 
successful. We do much of the promoting and passing out of infor- 
mation through these newsletters which are 4-sheet jobs and go to 
each of our 5,500 Army National Guard units. This is more on the 
newsletter. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 


These are mats that we have furnished to State magazines and unit 
newspapers put out all over the country. This is an adv ertising strip 
and this is the only advertising that we have paid for out of Bureau 
funds. That ran in the high-school magazines. Its purpose is to 
interest young men in high school to enlist in the National Guard for 
the 6-month training program. We also furnish newspaper mats 
and outlines of adv ertising which we provide where we write letters 
to different organization presidents and so forth to promote interest 
in the National Guard program. This chart is designed to show the 
success of the 6-month training program during fiscal year 1957. 


STRENGTH 


As you recall, our initial program called for 7,500 men to enlist, to 
enter the 6-month training program during fiscal year 1957. We were 
given the money by the Congress to support 7,500 men. That was 
recently as we here had put it in—I will have to get those figures 
because I do not remember them too well—but from July 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28 that is shown by the solid blue line. Fifty-nine hundred men 
from the National Guard had started the 6-month training ; 3,500 had 
started in March, and that is shown by the dotted line. This solid 
ruled line shows 5,900 men entering the 6-month training program. 
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The dotted blue line shows 3,500 starting in March, for a total of 
9,400 men in the first 3 quarters of this fiscal year. Because of this 
apparent increase of 7,500, the Army changed the program, and, as 
revised now, it calls for 17,140 men entering the program this fiscal 

ear. Because of the trend in the last 2 months, we have now come to 
the conclusion that that 17,000 is a conservative figure and that we 
will probably put in from ten to twelve thousand in the fourth quarter 
of this fiscal year. 

As you know, up to now these men have enlisted and have volun- 
teered to take this training. In other words, it has not been a require- 
ment for enlistment. 

Starting April 1 we have that as a requirement but we also have the 
11-week training program for the balance of this fiscal year and the 
first 6 months of the next fiscal year. We have no experience on the 
1l-week program, and we can only estimate. We think that about 
6,500 men will enter the 11-week program during the balance of this 
fiscal year. Seven thousand five hundred will enter it in 6 months of 
the next fiscal year. 

Summing up, I would like to point out that the National Guard Bu- 
reau, With the cooperation of the States and Territories, has conducted 
an extensive and effective advertising program. This program serves 
to acquaint young men of America with opportunities that are avail- 
able to them to fulfill their military obligations and serve their coun- 
try in either the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard. 


BASIC OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


General Erickson. The basic objective of this program is to create 
a proper, wholesome atmosphere in which the recruiter can work 
effectively. After all, it is the recruiter who, by personal contact, must 
do the job of finally selling a man on enlisting in the National Guard. 
While the program is wide in its scope, we believe that it has been 
conducted on a very minimum budget. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Erickson. 

Now, are we ready to hear from General McGowan ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We are glad to have you with us, General. We will be 
glad to hear your statement now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this op- 
portunity to again appear before you to report the activities of the 
Army National Guard. We are here today to request funds for sup- 
port of the Army National Guard during fiscal 1958. I can report 
a continued high performance in the year since we were last before 
this committee. We are proud of the accomplishment of our Guard, 

Before proceeding with the estimate for fiscal 1958, I would like 
to review for you our accomplishments during fiscal 1956 and the first 
half of fiscal year 1957. 

STRENGTH 


In fiscal 1956 the net strength increase totaled 46,162, and through 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1957 a net decrease has been experienced of 
858 giving us a total strength as of December 31, 1956 of 403,545. 
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This slight loss is attributed to greater attrition together with a de- 
erease in new accessions because of the restriction, effective October 
1, 1956, which required 1 out of every 5 individuals to either have 
had prior active service or agree to take 6 months’ active duty for 
training. 

Our fiscal 1957 end strength is programed at 400,000. ‘This means 
that we will have to experience on the basis of December 31 strength 
a net loss of 3,545 in the remaining half of fiscal 1957. This estiniate 
was based on the requirement that effective April 1, 1957 all new ac- 
cessions of enlisted men in the National Guard must have had prior 
active service or agree to take 11 weeks or 6 months active-duty train- 
ing. It would be well to note at this time that the Congress appro- 
priated for a fiscal 1957 end strength of 425,000. The program re- 
vision to 400,000 reflects a more realistic goal consistent with new 
procurement policies. Any excess funds, due to this reduced year end 
strength will remain in reserve. 


ORGANIZATION 


In 1954 the Army adopted a new Reserve Forces plan to provide an 
up-to-date Ready Reserve. Major conversions of National Guard 
units have been made to tie in with this plan. During fiscal 1956 the 
Army National Guard converted one Infantry division to an Armored 
division. Three regimental combat teams and one armored group 
were converted, two to Armored Cavalry regiments, one to an Ar- 
mored group, and one to a Field Artillery group. 

As of June 30, 1956 there were 5,348 units in the Army National 
Guard, an increase of 143 units during that fiscal year. 

The Army National Guard effected further reorganization during 
the first half of fiscal 1957, under the Reserve forces plan. One regi- 
mental combat team was converted to an engineer group and an artil- 
lery group. The conversion of another regimental combat team to 
an antiaircraft artillery group was initiated and was completed in 
January, this year. 

As of December 31, 1956, we had 5,477 units, an increase of 129 units 
during the first half of fiscal 1957. Of these 102 were combat and 
combat support, and 27 were service support units. 

On December 31, 1956, the Army National Guard consisted of: 21 
infantry divisions, 6 armored divisions, 12 antiaircraft artillery 
brigades, 42 antiaircraft artillery groups, 3 armored groups, 9 armored 
cavalry regiments, 12 regimental combat teams, 115 antiaircraft artil- 
lery battalions, and 650 nondivision combat, combat support, and serv- 
ice support units. This latter group includes infantry, engineer, field 
artillery, tank, quartermaster, military police, signal, medical, trans- 
portation, and ordnance battalions as well as a number of separate 
companies and special detachments. 

The value of this organization is seen not only in terms of numbers, 
but in the geographical dispersion of these units. 

The National Guard is organized in 2,680 small communities 
throughout the country, and is stationed only to a limited degree in the 
large cities. This dispersion of units and their essential equipment 
would be vital in an atomic attack. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Our goal is to provide sufficient equipment to insure the best i 
training for the Army National Guard. We are today generally well 
equipped for training and have modern equipment, in adequate 
amounts to red present training needs and to meet the training 

uirements of initial post mobilization training. There are some 
shortages but these are generally items which are in national short 
supply. Such shortages do not adversely affect the training of the 
Army National Guard except in the most recently converted units. 

Equipment in the hands of the Army National Guard constantly 
becomes more technical and complex in nature, and requires more 
highly trained operators and skilled technicians to maintain it. 


TRAINING 


Training is the most important of the National Guard mobilization 
objectives. The basic training phase of unit training is our immediate 
objective. Training follows training — of the Active Army. 
Department of Army established the standards, and, through armory 
at field training inspection by the Zone of the Interior Army com- 
manders, rates the efficiency of each unit. 

There are two ways of raising the training level: The first is to 
recruit more prior-trained men, in addition to enlistees, all of whom 
must now volunteer for the 11 weeks or 6-month active duty training; 
and the second is to increase the time devoted to training through the 
use of multiple drills and additional days of field training. The first 
alone will produce mobilization ready individuals; the second will 
produce mobilization ready units. Both are essential and together 
they will permit the National Guard to initiate the desired level of 
unit training promptly on mobilization. 

Training authorized in fiscal 1956 consisted of 48 armory drills, 15 
day’s field training, and a comprehensive service school program. In 
fiscal 1957 the same number of armory drills are authorized. One or 
two additional days of field training are authorized for units traveling 
excessive distances to field training sites. 

The percentage of attendance continues to be excellent for both 
armory and field training. Armory attendance has been maintained at 
approximately 94 percent for officers and 88 percent for enlisted men, 
while attendance at field training has continued at approximately 95 
for both. We feel that this rate shows conclusively that the strength 
figures given earlier by me represent 100 percent participating mem- 
—? in the units of the National Guard, with no deadwood on its 
rolls. 

In fiscal 1956, Department of Army authorized the Army National 
Guard to employ the multiple-drill concept for the first time. A 
multiple drill consists of 2 consecutive 4-hour periods of training in a 
single day, in lieu of 2 evening drills of only 2 hours each. This dou- 
bles the number of hours of training with no inerease in drill pay. The 
use of multiple drills in fiscal 1956 was considered excellent. During 
the first half of fiscal 1957, an equal number of multiple drills had al- 
ready been held. 

To improve the basic training of non-prior-service personnel, the 
National Guard Bureau inaugurated an 8-week basic combat training 
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program in fiscal 1956; 5,040 non-prior-service personnel were trained 
under this program, which was terminated in September 1956. In ad- 
dition, 3,600 volunteered for the 6-month training provided under the 
provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Through December 31, 
1956, 3,400 additional non-prior-service personnel “had entered 6 
months’ training for a cumulative total of 7,000. 


SCHOOLS 


There are five different types of school training available to the 
National Guard Bureau inaugurated an 8-week basic combat training 
activity to which approximately 75 percent of the funds in the schoo] 
program are allotted. National Guard men attend the same courses 
as Active Army personnel. The courses vary in length up to 10 months 
and consist primarily of basic, advanced, and refresher courses for of- 
ficers, and of specialized and technical courses for enlisted men to 
qualify these officers and men in their military assignment. 

During the past 3 years 11,600 officers and 10,500 enlisted men of the 
National Guard have completed courses at Army service schools. The 
training of the National Guard has improved progressively with the 
return of these school-trained members to their units. 

During fiscal 1956 more than 8,700 guardsmen, participated in this 
service school training; 7,600 are programed to participate during the 
present fiscal year. 

Army area schools: Under this program, National Guard men are 
enrolled primarily in common specialist courses such as those for auto 
mechanics, clerks, and cooks. These courses run from 2 weeks to 2 
months. During fiscal 1956, 3,800 guardsmen attended these schools. 
The estimated input for this fiscal year is 3,000. Certain food service 
personnel formerly trained under this Army area school program are 
now trained in service schools. 

Unit schools: Under this program National Guard men participate 
in weekend schools conducted at selected armories in the State. The 
program consists of two types of schools: 

(1) Staff assemblies: This program provides training in command 
and staff operations for officers and enlisted staff assistants for each 
battalion and higher staff. Map problems prepared by Army service 
schools are solved during these exercises, with every staff member re- 
ceiving practical training in the detailed operation of his staff section. 
As an “example, we authorize 32 officers and 15 enlisted men for each 
infantry division staff for these assemblies. The planned fiscal 
ry input of 15,000 was accomplished. Plans for this year schedule 

15,000 guar dsmen to participate in the program. 

(2 ) Schools in methods of instruction and MOS schools: This 
program provides units with weekend instructor schools in methods 
of instruction and schools to provide special training, such as signal 
communication procedures or rifle marksmanship instructors. During 
fiscal 1956, 4,800 guardsmen participated. During the present fiscal 
year plans have been made for the participation of 3,700 individuals. 

State officer candidate schools: I would like to mention at this time 
that the National Guard has expanded its officer candidate training 
sharply. The National Guard has 3 officer candidate training pro- 
grams. An individual can attend the 22-week Regular officer candidate 
course, the 11-week summer officer candidate course, both conducted 
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by the Active Army, or a State officer candidate school. Fourteen 
States now have a school in operation. Definite plans have already 
been made to establish an officer candidate school in 18 additional 
States by the fall of 1957. The curriculum at these schools conform to 
a program of instruction prepared by the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning. It is designed to produce officers who are trained in leader- 
ship and duties and responsibilities of a platoon leader. A portion 
of the course of instruction is conducted during the summer field 
training period, and the balance is conducted on weekends throughout 
the remainder of the year. Three thousand individuals will be en- 
rolled in State officer candidate schools during fiscal 1958. 

Finally, there is the extension course program. Both enlisted men 
and officers volunteer to study on their own time, and by correspond- 
ence, those military subjects which contribute to their individual 
training and further qualify them for advancement. In fiscal 1956 
there was an average enrollment of 16,000 officers and 29,000 enlisted 
men in these courses, the highest enrollment in National Guard history. 
On December 31, 1956, there were 19,293 officers, and 19,653 enlisted 
men enrolled, representing 55 percent of the officer strength and 5.3 
percent of the enlisted strength. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


The Army National Guard technician program is essential to the 
successful operation of the National Guard, and to its mobilization 
readiness. It provides a skeleton force of full-time training, mainte- 
nance, administrative, accounting, and supply personnel upon which 
the day-to-day operation and the present high level performance of 
the Army National Guard depend. Upon mobilization, they will con- 
stitute a hard core of professionally qualified technicians to train, 
administer, and supply the units and organizations of the National 
Guard, and to maintain their weapons and equipment. 

All Army National Guard technician positions are required to be 
filled by members of the National Guard except those stenographic 
and clerical positions in the office of the United States property ard 
fiscal officer best filled by female employees. This program has been 
and continues to be subject to intensive study and review. Every 
effort continues to be made to operate at minimum essential personnel 
levels to perform the National Guard mission. 

There are three major segments of this important program. These 
are: First, the accounting, supply, and fiscal personnel in the office of 
the United States property and fiscal officer in each State, who account 
for, and safeguard the Federal Government’s interest with respect to, 
the funds and property provided by the United States in support of 
the Army and Air National Guard of the States and Territories. 

The second consists of highly qualified and experienced maintenance 
technicians employed in State field maintenance shops. These shops 
perform backup or field maintenance for all equipment used by the 
National Guard in the State, including Army aircraft. Included also 
are the maintenance technicians engaged in the operation of armored 
and other tactical vehicles pools at field training sites. They maintain 
Styrene for the joint use of the National Guard units of all States 
which train at those field training sites, an operation which results in 
annual savings in shipping costs of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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Thirdly, within tactical organizations of our divisions, regiments, 
and battalions, we provide full-time training and administrative staff 
assistants, battalion maintenance shop technicians, and an administra- 
tive supply technician for each company sized unit. It is this group 
which carries on the operation and administration of the major tact- 
ical organizations, performs organizational maimtenanee on their 
heavy equipment, and accomplishes the necessary supply and admin- 
a functions for the organizations, from company to division 
evel. 

The maintenance and repair activities of our experienced and 
highly skilled specialists insure that the useful life of our equipment 
is extended to the maximum, and that the equipment is kept in operable 
condition at all times for training, and for immediate use in the event 
of an emergency. 

For fiscal 1956, 19,448 spaces were authorized which produced 15,758 
man-years of employment. For fiscal 1957, 18,907 spaces have been 
programed for 17,870 man-years. As of December 31, 1956, 17,694 
positions were authorized the several States. 

It is established policy that every dollar spent for technicians must 
relate directly to training and mobilization readiness. The importance 
of this program in preparing the National Guard for prompt mobiliza- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. 


ON-SITE ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


As of July 1, 1956, 79 National Guard batteries were occupying on- 
site gun positions in the antiaircraft defense of the United States, and 
as of December 31, 1956 a total of 98 batteries were on site. 

The second session of the 84th Congress appropriated funds to sup- 
port 125 batteries on site by June 30, 1957, a fiscal year programed 
increase of 46 batteries. 

In January 1957, a program change reduced the number of National 
Guard antiaircraft batteries on site to 105. This revision resulted 
from a decision that all additional antiaircraft sites would be occupied 
by the National Guard after fiscal 1957 as missile units. 

The National Guard will reach the fiscal year program of 105 bat- 
teries on site. No additional sites will be manned during fiscal 1958. 

A 1956 Department of Army inspection report covering the anti- 
aircraft defense of the United States stated, “The basic concepts of the 
National Guard on-site program are sound in terms of economy, of 
manpower, and diiahtial resources, and in operational effectiveness. 
The National Guard is capable of expanded responsibility in conti- 
nental United States antiaircraft defense.” The professionally 
qualified National Guard technicians employed on a 24-hour basis on 
those sites are the key to the combat readiness of these batteries. 

The National Guard is scheduled to man Nike sites in continental 
United States defenses. 

SUMMARY 


The Army National Guard is constantly studying ways to improve 
its performance. That portion of the Department of the Army 
financial management plan, commonly termed “Financial inventory 
accounting,” has been initiated throughout the National Guard and 
will be fully implemented in the States by July 1, 1957. This plan 
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will result in the capitalization of all Army National Guard inven- 
tories, and of all federally owned equipment. 

In anticipation of financial inventory accounting, and as one of 
its byproducts, is the acceleration of the return of exten, ara to 
the supply system. During fiscal 1956 the Army National Guard 
returned to supply channels property worth $77 million. With only 
partial implementation of financial inventory accounting, property 
worth $67 million has already been returned during the first 7 months 
of this fiscal year. 

The National Guard has made notable overall progress in its pro- 
gram since fiscal 1952. This chart graphically portrays that prog- 
ress through fiscal 1958. Equipment, shown in orange, increases 158 

ercent. Strength, in blue, increases 83 percent. Technicians, in 
rown, are up 5/ percent. Unit organization, in green, is up 55 per- 
cent. The red line depicts authorized training hours which have 
remained static. 

We are proud of our record. As I have indicated earlier, the tre- 
mendous growth in important segments of the National Guard pro- 
gram contributes substantially to our mobilization readiness. Trained 
individuals are important as are self-sustaining and mobilization- 
ready units. This chart shows that the National Guard has that 
organization with its essential equipment whose mobilization readi- 
ness continued to progress during these years. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have coverd the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal 1956 and 1957. I would now like to proceed with the items 
in our budget estimate for fiscal 1958. The $320 million request 
supports the cost of our program with a beginning, ending, and 
average troop strength of 400,000. In comparison with fiscal 1957 ob- 
lications, the estimate provides training support at approximately the 
same program level other than an increase in Army school attend- 
ance, 17,500 more trainees in the 6-month training program, and 
social-security contributions pursuant to the Servicemen’s and Vet- 
erans’ Survivor Benefits Act. I will now present to you the objec- 
tives of our program as they relate to the request for funds. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS—-NATIONAL GUARD 





PROGRAM 7000 


The request for $179.5 million for “Military personnel costs” is 
56.1 percent of the fiscal 1958 budget request. It provides funds for 
clothing, pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, and transportation 
for 370,400 trainees at annual field training; 346,200 man-years of 
drill attendance; 8,841 guardsmen attending Army service schools, 
2,000 at Army area schools, 19,249 at unit schools, and 5,575 at Army 
command-post exercises. It also provides for the input of 25,000 
trainees to the 6-month training program. The increase of $11.2 
million over fiscal 1957 is due to the additional input of 17,500 train- 
ees during fiscal 1958 in the 6-month training program; an increase 
of 11 percent in Army service school attendance; an increase of 4 
staff training assemblies for early priority units, and social-security 
contributions computed upon base pay of guardsmen on active duty 
for training. 
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COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT, PROGRAM 7100 


The command and management requirement for the National Guard 
Bureau is $1.5 million or one-half of 1 percent of the budget esti- 
mate, a slight increase over fiscal 1957. The funds are required 
for the operating expenses of the National Guard Bureau including 
192 man-years of civilian employment, travel of civilian and military 
personnel, printing and reproduction of regulations and circulars, 
and assistance to the States in Army and Air National Guard recruit- 
ing activities. 

An effective recruiting program for the National Guard is particu- 
larly important with the requirement that all new accessions be limit- 
ed to prior servicemen or those who agree to undertake a period of 
active duty for training. 

The National Guard Bureau provides minimum support and guid- 
ance to the several States and Territories in their recruiting efforts, 
The funds are to provide for a recruiting effort in support of both 
the Army and the Air National Guard in maintaining adequate unit 
strengths. Particular emphasis will be placed on “selling” the guard 
to prior service personnel, and the recruiting of personnel to take 6 
months or take 11 weeks of training. 

A vigorous public relations and community program directed by 
the National Guard Bureau in conjunction with the States and Ter- 
ritories on a national scale, has produced by reason of generous pub- 
lic service on the part of business and industry, an amount of adver- 
tising and public-relations support many times the value of the moneys 
appropriated. 

TRAINING SUPPORT, PROGRAM 7200 


The training support program request is $2.7 million, or eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total request, a $200,000 increase over fiscal 
1957. This increase supports required travel of Army advisers. 

This program also includes costs of the Army extension courses 
and logistical costs, including transportation of equipage to and from 
field training. 

MATERIEL PROGRAM 7300 


The request for funds for materiel is $13.3 million or 4.2 percent 
of the budget estimate. The funds required are for organizational 
clothing and equipment, and technical service equipment. The in- 
crease of $3.3 million is due to the increased requirement for procure- 
ment and replacement of stock funded organizational equipment and 
table of allowance items over the amount aboligated in fiscal 1957. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS, PROGRAM 7400 


Supplies and repair parts require $16 million or 5 percent of the 
fiscal 1958 budget estimate. This will support the cost of operating 
and maintaining the vehicles and equipment used in armory and 
field training, and for administrative use; training aids; and office 
supplies and equipment for the United States property and fiscal 
offices. This is an increase of $600,000 over fiscal 1957, required for 
the replacement of gun tubes, field maintenance supplies, and increased 
maintenance for aircraft resulting from enforcing the requirement for 
maintenance proficiency by an increased number of pilots. 
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ARMY TECHNICIAN, PROGRAM 7500 


The fund request for salaries for Army technicians is $78.5 million 
or 24.5 percent of the fiscal 1958 budget estimate. The program au- 
thorizes 18,907 spaces, and employment of 17,870 man-years. As I 
have stated earlier this activity continues to receive close scrutiny to 

rovide funds to the States to meet only their most urgent requiremens. 
The increase of $1.2 million over fiscal 1957 is due to higher average 
salary rates for technicians for the identical position and man-year 
program provided for in fiscal 1957. 


SERVICES (OTHER THAN TECHNICIANS), PROGRAM 7500 


The requirement for services, other than the technician program 
which I have just presented, is $15.8 million or 4.9 percent of the 
fiscal 1958 request. The funds are required for transportation of 
equipment and supplies from the technical service depots to the Na- 
tional Guard and intrastate distribution from National Guard ware- 
houses to the units. Also provided is travel required by National 
Guard technicians in the maintenance of equipment, and by personnel 
of the active Army in the technical inspection of equipment. It also 
covers the cost of opening, operating and closing of State and Federal 
operated field training camps, and the repair and utility costs of 
facilities occupied by the United States property and fiscal officers. 
The increase of $1.8 million is for the transportation of equipment and 
supplies due to revised average mileage of shipments and tonnages to 
be shipped, travel requirements of active Army personnel for inspec- 
tion of National Guard equipment, and an increase for those repair 
and utility projects which are projects of minor new construction and 
rehabilitation. 

ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE, PROGRAM 7600 


The request for $12.7 million, or 4 percent of the budget request, is 
a $400,000 increase over fiscal 1957. The funds provide the pay of 
technical personnel who maintain the operational readiness of on-site 
equipment on a 24-hour standby alert, costs of maintenance and repair 
of the facilities, and the cost of utilities. The increase is due to a 9 
percent increase in the number of unit months of operation for the 
105 batteries to be maintained on-site during fiscal 1958. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. General McGowan, let us explore your strength figures 
for a few minutes. You entered fiscal year 1957 with how many 
people ? 

General McGowan. I am sorry, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. What was your strength figure at the beginning of the 
fiscal year ? ; 

General McGowan. At the beginning of the fiscal year it was 
404,000. 

Mr. Sixes. I mean, fiscal year 1957? 

General McGowan. 404,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your strength as of the last date for which you 
have figures? 
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General McGowan. The advance reports for our strength as of 
March 31, 1957, indicated a strength in excess of 425,000. 

Mr. Srxes. You will go down to what figure as of June 30? 

General McGowan. As of June 30, we will require to be, under our 
program, a strength of 400,000. 

Mr. Srxes. You will maintain a 400,000 figure during fiscal year 
1958; is that correct ? 

General McGowan. Level out; yes, sir. That is opening, ending, 
and average strength. 

Mr. Srxes. What were the reasons for that reduction in your 
strength picture to 400,000 ? 

General McGowan. The reprograming, which at the time appeared 
valid, was brought about by a realization of the fact that all new 
acquisitions to the guard would be required to be either prior-service 
personnel or those who would take 6-months, 3-months or 11-weeks 
training. 

At that time there was no 11-week program. 

Mr. Srxes. Was that reprograming done, initiated in, and done 
within, the National Guard, or was the Department of the Army or 
the Department of Defense directive responsible ? 

General McGowan. The reprograming was done in the National 
Guard Bureau, always, of course, in consultation with the budgetary 
and fiscal officials of the Army in the interests of what appeared to 
be at that time a proper solution. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the Army National Guard feel that the 400,000 
strength figure was the optimum strength or does the guard feel 
that it would like to achieve a figure more in keeping with the current 
strength ? 

General McGowan. I would like to say first, sir, that the reprogram- 
ing was accomplished in January. Then, I would like to answer 
the chairman’s question by saying that we believe that a higher aver- 
age strength would, based on more recent procurement experience and 
the revised procurement policy, be more realistic. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. You show a requirement for more money in fiscal year 
1958 and a substantial part of that additional money is in personnel 
costs. Since you will have a lower average figure, what are the 
primary reasons for the increase in costs? 

General McGowan. The increased school program and the require- 
ment for 6-month training . The 6-month training accounts for 
$10.7 million. 

Mr. Srxzs. Substantially all of the increase in personnel costs would 
come through the school costs, 6-month training program ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


BASIC DIFFERENCE IN 6-MONTH AND 11-WEEK PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you place in the record a statement showing the 
basic differences in the 11-week program and the 6-month programs, 
and the policies by which a person is allowed to select between the two? 
In other words, a statement as to what the actual requirements are. 
You can do that for the record. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 
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(The requested material follows :) 


Basic DIFFERENCES IN THE 11 WEEKS AND THE 6 MONTHS ACTIVE DUTY FOR 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


(a) (1) Effective April 1, 1957 as a condition of enlistment for qualified 
non-prior-service personnel between the ages 17 to 18% years, applicants are 
required to volunteer for either the 11 weeks or the 6 months active duty for 
training programs. 

(2) Such election is authorized only until October 1, 1957, after which date 
all new accessions in this 17 to 18% age group will be required to enter the 6 
months training program. 

(b) All new nonprior service accessions in age groups 18% to 25 and 26 to 35 
enlisting on or after April 1, 1957 are required to enter the 6 months training 

rogram. 

. (c) The 11 weeks active duty for training program provides basic combat 
training (basic military subjects essential to all soldiers) of approximately 352 
hours instructions. 

(d) The 6 months active duty for training program provides training in 3 
phases approximating 968 hours of instruction as follows: 

Hours 
(1) Basic combat training (basic military subjects essential to all soldiers). 352 
(2) Individual advanced training (branch and specialist subjects to develop 


PUES GRUCe SURO COURIC rw aneenaekaeiu 852 
(3) Basic unit training (team training, squads, crews, sections, platoons 
mild i COmnpuiniO) a5 eS eT ho EOS 264 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR EXISTING STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that at this time, if you were allowed under 

licy to increase your strength beyond the 400,000 figure, you would 
aki to do so despite the new training requirements ? 

General McGowan. As I stated earlier, it appears that our strength, 
sir, would be in excess—as of the end of March—of 425,000. It ap- 
pears to be approaching 430,000. Forecasts from the field indicate — 
that April will be a good procurement month. It appears that we 
would enter—without forced attrition by order—the new fiscal year 
with a strength of 420,000 in round figures and we might maintain 
an average figure of 410,000 to 415,000 in the coming fiscal year. We 
have had just a short period to judge, but we have been amazed at 
the tremendous response from the States in support of the 6-months 
training and their ordinary recruiting effort, which includes an in- 
creasing number of prior-service men. 

Mr. Srxes. In view of the cost of the 6-month training program, do 
you feel that you would be able to live within the budget that has been 
assigned to you ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; we will not, with the strength unless 
we have a directed reduced strength. We will not. The budget 
would not provide for all of the 6-month men who will sign up for 
6 months’ training. 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. In your statement about reorganization, you indicate 
that 2 regimental combat teams are a one 1 to an Engineer 
group and an Artillery group and the other to an Antiaricraft Artil- 
ery group. Is that not going backward in the scheme of things? 
It always seemed to me that the regimental combat team was one of 
the first line combat-ready outfits. What is the reason for that 
reorganization ? 
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General McGowan. The Reserve forces plan, sir, 1-54, had a require- 
ment in it on the basis of 410; of these regimental combat teams we 
had 20. 

Under that plan, the shortage was in units, combat and combat- 
support units, at corps and Army level in support of the Infantry 
and armored divisions to produce a balanced force for one or more 
field armies at mobilization. These were added to that corps and 
Army level support force. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Srxes. Let us go back to the fiscal picture for just a moment. 
Will you obligate all of this year’s money as you now see it? 

General McGowan. No, sir. You mean, will we be able to obligate 
all of the appropriated figure, sir? 

r. Srxes. Yes. 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much do you anticipate that you will obligate? 

General McGowan. The answer to that is dependent upon the 
action taken on REP CmNaD requests we now have in channels, 
sir, to provide clothing for this additional twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand additional strength. Also, the money to provide 6-month train- 
ing and for field training for this additional strength which will be 
in June of this year for part of it. 

Mr. Srxes. You provide the best figures that you can after you 
have completed your statement to show that. 

General MoGowan. A forecast of that amount of money appro- 
priated and not obligated ? 

Mr. Srezs. Yes. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

(The requested material follows :) 


Fiscal year 1957 Army National Guard appropriation___._.________ $320, 162, 000 
Estimated direct obligations (revised) _._._--__._-_-_-_____--__--_- ; 4 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1957___..__.__-__--__- 10, 162, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. Would you please show your obligations to date? 
General McGowan. Yes. 
(The requested material follows :) 


Obligations as of Feb. 28, 1957 
Budget program 


Obligations 
7000 Military personnel costs—National Guard_______-________ $109, 512, 905 
7100 Command and management________.__---___-___--______- 1, 063, 399 
A rs RI isa, ngs EAS ahd a Doel hea be a Shah mace tales eee cerca 1, 458, 632 
i cals eh Sa iimieshitenen aancbaniiniieeienaee ave 4, 283, 423 
7400, Supplies and repair parts-_...-_____._____.___-_---_____- 9, 218, 990 
7500 Services including equipment maintenance___.._.._______- 59, 639, 643 
DAU oa ha ohn ecimramenmterbininahaw 6, 603, 860 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that we are up to date and well equipped 
for training and have equipment in adequate amounts? 

General “McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The Reserves testified a few minutes ago that they had 
equipment of about 10 percent which would be actually required equip- 
ment, in the hands of users there. Their principal reason is not short- 
age of equipment, but lack of adequate storage space. Percentage- 
wise, I notice you are in a much better position because you have an 
ordinary picture that is considerably different from the Reserve, but 
can you place a percentage figure on yours? Are you 100 percent, 50 
percent, or what is your percentage figure? 

General McGowan. I would say that we are over or better than 80 
percent of heavy aa and individual weapons. That covers so 
many items that it is difficult to give an overall percentage figure, Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Stxe. Is that first-line equipment? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; with the exception of the fire-control 
equipment for some of our antiaircraft units which is being supplied. 
We have, what I would call, no second-line equipment. All vehicles, 
all radios, in general, all weapons are post-Korean procurement, 


EFFECT OF NEW CONCEPT OF ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Sixes. In what way is the new concept of the atomic warfare 
being brought into your training program? 

General McGowan. We have had one general orientation where all 
general offices of the National Guard and the Continental Army Com- 
mand, our school programs and so forth, including our officer candi- 
date schools, were covered. This coming summer we will have all of 
that in their problems, the atomic aspect introduced in that. It has 
been the case for at least 4 years in all command post exercises con- 
ducted by the Zone of Interior armies and for National Guard staffs. 
I participate in that. 

Mr. Sixes. What effect, or to what extent does the man in the field, 
the enlisted man who is getting his training with the unit at his own 
armory, receive training in this field ? 

General McGowan. I would say little or none. Our training has 
not progressed unitwise to the degree where it would be introduced. 

Mr. Sixes. Does he get it in summer camp? 

General McGowan. No, sir; our training is not at the advanced 
stage which would warrant such training. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it planned to introduce it in the near future? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; commencing with the fall of 1958, 
all of our training will be on a unit basis and from that time forward it 
should be, and I am sure will be, introduced. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Srxes. You gave us three types of officer candidate schools. 
For the record I would like for you to show what the differences are, 
what the total time required may be for a man to complete the course 
by way of the different schools, and I would like to know something 
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about the requirement for a man to enter officer candidate school. 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


(The requested material follows :) 


PREREQUISITE NECESSARY FOR ENTRY INTO THE OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 


a. Active Army officer candidate school program (22 weeks) 

(1) Age.—(a) Eighteen years for personnel who have completed the 6 months’ 
active for training program. 

(b) Minimum 20 years 8 months and maximum 27 years 6 months for per- 
sonnel not completing the 6-month training program. 

(2) Dducational qualification—High school graduate or attain a passing 
grade in the general educational development test (high school level). 

(3) Mental requirements.—Have attained a score of not less than 110 on the 
aptitude area G. T. test and a score of 115 on the officer candidate test. 

(4) Training requirement.—Have completed the 8-week basic training pro- 


gram or served 2 years with the Army National Guard and attended two 15-day 
summer field-training periods. 


(5) Grade.—E-4 or higher. 


b. Army National Guard summer officer candidate school program (11 weeks) 


(1) Age——Same as the active Army officer candidate school program except 
for personnel not completing the 6 months’ active duty for training, the minimum 
age in such instances is 20 years 10 months. 


(2) Hducational qualifications.—Same as the active Army officer candidate 
school program. 


(3) Mental requirement.—Attain a percentile score of not less than 74 on the 
AFQT test 1 or 2. 


(4) Training requirement.—Same as the active Army officer candidate school 
program. 


(5) Grade—(a) No grade restriction for personnel completing the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program. 


(b) Same as the active Army officer candidate school program for personnel 
not completing the 6-month training program. 


c. Army National Guard State officer candidate school program (52 weeks) 

(1) Age—(a) Same as the active Army officer candidate school program for 
personnel completing 6 months’ active duty for training program. 

(b) Minimum enrollment age is 20 years for personnel not completing the 
6-month training program and the maximum age is that which will permit the 
commissioning of a candidate prior to his reaching age 28. 


(2) Educational qualification—Same as the active Army officer candidate 
school program. 


(3) Mental requirement——Same as the active Army officer candidate school 
program. 


(4) Training requirement.—Same as the active Army officer candidate school 
program except the two 15-day summer field training periods are not required 
in conjunction with the 2 years’ Army National Guard service. 


(5) Grade.—The minimum grade as determined by the State officer candidate 
school academic board. 


TRAINEE INPUT 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to tell me whether, at this time, you 
anticipate that the new requirement for the 6 months’ training, or the 
11 weeks’ training, is going to work satisfactorily into your program? 
You may prepare that answer if you wish. 


General McGowan. Yes. Then I can give the exact figures. It 
shows a steady increase. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Estimated trainee input 





alte ins ehh ts 
6 months 11 weeks 
SR ST nna icewen tascbcdddecscccchughesspaphigdivenenaednr~suseidenass 8, 800 fo ncccciicen i 
= Sl DE . ancnsesses choceocessecneoce-cdusshbeuetsbneehbebbsstudesdenduscass 3, 500 1, 000 
SERS os csc cv. cacanvwebtecsinslkns sopamiauauka Segre uneibawamalsoedewes 3, 500 2, 000 
RO AOTT cas ~. 25-2 sdb seat pkuhn dive bids dvb budichddsibd abode scbbddlnatel 5, 000 3, 500 
Actual, July 1956 through February 1957....................---..-.--.-...--- § SUES auinninintitedions 
We sib IA ee EO. Le A eR ocidad 21, 481 6, 500 


SUMMARY CHART MATERIAL 


General McGowan. We have a number of charts, Mr. Chairman, 
that we would like to present at your pleasure. 
(The charts referred to are as follows :) 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD, Fiscat YEAR 1958 
STRENGTH 


The programed year-end strength of 400,000 produces a fiscal 1957 average 
National Guard strength increase of 75 percent over fiscal 1953. Fiscal 1958 
programed strength is budgeted 6,000 under fiscal 1957. This chart shows actual 
average strengths for fiscal 1953 through fiscal 1956, and programed average 
strengths for fiscal 1957 and 1958. Fiscal 1953 average strength was 232,000. 
The 75-percent gain shown on this chart is 174,000 broken down as follows: 


YE 5) pas Se pee eee er ace ty Fs teen ens het De em an Eee seciigts ee Sie 51, 000 
SS, SAD, MSI... ceneunsiptensinain ane ghauiipmaticatandtiteeininta tit dixshhscatenitnttca buses enile 56, 000 
I I i cc de chee iam ged seems mienabel aan aiaen ES 41, 000 
SEE UNUIUOE SNUOUED) RURUG TUNE IN sess ccccoces ci eis acts te cieetinn dans uc bbiwaen tien meneinc cade ake aad 26, 000 


Strength of 403,545 on December 31, 1956, was a decrease of 4,214 from a high 
of 407,759 in May 1956; 400,000 is the reprogramed strength of year-end fiscal 
1957, and was programed through fiscal 1958 based on the requirement that, 
effective April 1, 1957, all new accessions must either have had prior service 
or agree to take a period of active-duty training. 


ARMORY AND FIELD TRAINING ATTENDANCE 


Armory and field training attendance continue at a high level. This chart 
shows in green, armory training attendance percentages, and in blue on the 
right, field training attendance percentages. The gray background represents 
100 percent. The fiscal 1956 bars represent actual attendance and those for 
fiscal 1957 and 1958 are estimated. 

Armory and field training attendance is programed in fiscal 1958 at 88.6 and 
95 percent, respectively. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Fiscal 1958 service school program increases over prior years. This is the 
major school activity for the guard and requires 75 percent of the school funds. 

This chart shows the National Guard school program in student days. Army 
area and unit schools are shown in the hatched portion and the Army service 
school in solid blue. 

In fiscal 1958, 8,681 National Guard officers and men will attend service schools 
averaging 244 months of instruction per student for a total of 670,000 student 
days. Compared with fiscal 1956, the decrease in Army area and unit schools for 
fiscal 1957 and 1958 reflects greater emphasis on training at Army service schools. 


TECHNICIANS 


Fiscal 1958 technician program remains at fiscal 1957 level. The left portion 
of this chart shows in solid blue the man-years, and by red lines the authorized 
positions for the technician program. Both fiscal 1957 and 1958 man-years are 
programed at 17,870, an increase of 2,112 over fiscal 1956. 
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It will cost $40 million in fiscal 1958 to maintain the National Guard’s equip- 
ment and to keep it in a condition of mobilization readiness. Approximately 
one-half of the National Guard technicians are required to maintain $2.8 billion 
worth of the Federal equipment in the hands of the National Guard. The circle 
shows the ratio of the cost of these technicians to the value of the equipment, 
The cost of this annual maintenance represents less than 114 percent of the $2.8 
billion of the Federal equity. Thus, the ratio is only one $4,500 technician to 
$300,000 worth of equipment. 


BUDGET PROGRAMS 
The fiscal 1958 budget request is a 6-percent increase over fiscal 1957 estimated 
obligations. 


This chart shows the comparison of actual obligations for fiscal 1956 with 
estimated obligations for fiscal 1957, and our budget request for fiscal 1958. The 
three columns on the left reflect a comparison of total obligations in millions of 
dollars. This increase in estimated obligations for fiscal 1958 is contained largely 
in the two budget programs shown on the right. 

Budget program 7000, “military personnel costs,” requires an $11 million in- 
crease, 97 percent of which is required for the increased 6-month active-duty 
training; and 


Budget program 7500, “Services, including equipment maintenance,” requires 
a $3 million increase in operations and maintenance. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 ESTIMATES WITH 1957 OBLIGATIONS, BY PROGRAM 


We can now, if you wish, sir, present our estimated requirement 
by budget programs, comparing our fiscal 1958 request to the fiscal 
1957 obligation program. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for fiscal 1958 is $320 
million, an increase of $18,700,000 over the estimated obligations of 
$301,300,000 in fiscal 1957; $10.7 of the $18 million is accounted by 
the required increased 6 month active duty training. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS——-NATION AL GUARD 


This program supports pay, allowances, travel, subsistence, uniform 
allowances, and death gratuities. The fiscal 1958 request is $179,481,- 
000, an increase of $11,181,000 over fiscal 1957. This increase arises 
through (1) ) participation of 17,500 additional 6 month trainees, 
($10,771,000); (2) increased attendance in the school program, 
$1,439,000; and (3) additional field training travel time $543,000. 
There is a decrease of $146,000 for uniform clothing due to pro- 
gramed decreased average strength; and a decrease of $1,426,000 for 
armory drill pay due to 6-month trainees who will not be drawi ing 
armory training pay while on active duty. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


The request for this program is $1,515,000, an increase of $61,000 
over the estimated obligations of $1, 454 000 in fiscal 1957. The pro- 
gram supports administrative requirements for the National Guard 
Bureau overhead and the Army division. Of the $61,000 increase, 
$25,000 is due to civil service retirement contribution for civil service 
employ: ees, 2 additional man-years of employment, and increased travel 

printing requirements ; “the $36,000 balance is for increased re- 
eruiting and public relations support to the States for both Army 
and Air National Guard. 
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TRAINING 


The request for this program is $2,700,000, an increase of $174,000 
over the estimated obligations of $2,526,000 in fiscal 1957. The pro- 
gram provides for logistical support incident to armory and field 
training. The increase of $174,000 is attributable to the increased 
travel requirements of Army advisers in connection with training, 
and an increase for Army extension course participation. 


MATERIEL 


The request for this program is $13,330,000, an increase of $3,- 
330,000 over the estimated obligations of $10 million for fiscal 1957. 
This program provides for the procurement of table of allowance 
items of organizational clothing and equipment, table of organization 
equipment and local open market purchases, all of which must be 

urchased from the Army stock fund or locally. The increase will 

rovide for the procurement of organizational clothing, $1,410,000; 
table of equipment items from Army stock fund account, $1,245,000; 
local procurement items, $443,000; and organizational equipment, 
$400,000; and a decrease in the procurement of office machines, 
$168,000. 

SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


The request for this program is $16 million, an increase of $603,000 
over the estimated obligations of $15,397,000 for fiscal 1957. This 
program provides for the supplies and repair parts required for the 
maintenance and operation of equipment for training and operation 
of the National Guard. ‘The total increase in this program is $782,000 
to provide for replacement of gun tubes, for spare parts for Army 
aircraft, and equipment maintenance, resulting from a larger equip- 
ment inventory. An offsetting decrease of $179,000 is reflected from 
a reduction of Department of Army publications requirement, and 
a slight decrease in procurement of oils and lubricants for field 
training. 

SERVICES INCLUDING EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


The request for this program is $94,333,000, an increase of $3,025,000 
over the estimated obligations of $91,308,000 for fiscal 1957. This 
program provides for the Army technician program, including travel; 
rehabilitation and minor construction at National Guard logistical 
facilities; transportation of supplies and equipment; opening, oper- 
ating, and closing State and Federal field training camps; and travel 
of ZI Army technical inspection teams. Of this increase, $1,211,000 
provides for the increased average salary costs for 17,870 technician 
man-years due to increases earned during fiscal 1957. The balance of 
the increase, $1,814,000 provides for (1) minor construction and 
rehabilitation projects at National Guard logistical facilities, $1,- 
052,000; (2) transportation for increased tonnage, $496,000; (3) 
additional service contract support due to expanded activities of 
United States property and fiscal officers, $197,000; and (4) travel of 
ZI Army technical inspection teams, $136,000. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


. The request for this program is $12,641,000, an increase of $326,000 
over the estimated obligations of $12,315,000 for fiscal 1957. This 
increase provides for 1,260 battery months of operation compared to 
1,156 battery months in fiscal 1957, an increase of 104. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you General McGowan. Mr. Riley. 


RETURN OF EXCESS PROPERTY TO SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Riixy. General McGowan, on page 12 of your statement I note 
that in 1956 the Army National Guard returned to supply channels 
property worth $77 million, and so far this year you have returned 
property worth $67 million. What does that consist of? 

General McGowan. Some of it, sir, is an excess stockage of repair 
parts, a reduction in the number of duplicate items. One of the 
things we discovered with the introduction of just the preliminary 
part of financial inventory accounting was the fact that because of a 
general rule that unless there are 3 calls for an item in a 6 months’ 
period it is not stocked in the average State; say, a round figure of 
30,000 items is reduced to a round figure of 15,000 items in stock. 

Mr. Ritxy. Is this usable property or is some of it obsolete ? 

General McGowan. Some of this property is usable. However, I 
also think that much of it is World War IT equipment which neither 
the National Guard nor the active Army has any further need. 

Mr. Rrxy. Does that contribute to the building up of excess cash 
in the stock fund of the Army? 

General McGowan. No, sir; I would say not. I would say that 
upon return to the supply channels it is issued to stations and units 
having a requirement for those items. 

Mr. Rizey. But it does go back into the regular Army stock fund? 

General McGowan. The records indicate that only about 11 percent 
of all excess equipment returned in fiscal year 1956 was returned to 
the stock fund and approximately 3 percent so far in fiscal year 1957. 
However, I should like to look into this matter further and provide a 
statement for the record. 

(The following statement was supplied later :) 


Some of it, sir, is an excess stockage of repair parts. However, in this $67 
million, it represents a small portion. This figure is the total dollar value of 
Federal property returned to depot stocks. This could further present a false 
impression, as there is no breakout to distinguish between stock-fund and non- 
stock-fund items. To illustrate, the bulk of the items involved are P. and P. A. 
items for which the National Guard does not program or budget for such as 
M-4 tanks, World War II-type vehicles, excess equipment required to meet MDAP 
program, and 40—millimeter guns. 

Another contributing factor to the great increase in disposal action by the 
National Guard is our reorganization program of units, such as the changeover 
from infantry RCT’s to field artillery battalions and engineer groups. The 
equipment necessarily generated excess from this program cannot in most cases 
be utilized by other National Guard units and therefore should be returned to 
Army depots, such as guns, vehicles, generators, tanks, and compressors. 

The repair parts involved in this figure come from two areas; one, parts on 
hand for equipment of World War II-vintage equipment, is in most cases returned 
to depots, so that the Army can support MDA requirements of end items. 

In the future, we will have repair parts becoming excess because of our 
implementation of financial inventory accounting and the Army National Guard 
policy of setting up their stock-control operations in parallel to that of the 
active Army, where the 3 demand in 180-day factor for stoekage authorization 
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of fast-moving items is used. Until our system is entirely purified, we will con- 
tinue to have parts, clothing, and equipment being declared excess, possibly in 
higher dollar figures. 

Mr. Ritry. So far this year you have returned $67 million. What 
do you estimate you will return for the entire year ? 

General McGowan. I would be only guessing, sir, but we should 
beat $100 million. 

Mr. Ritey. Good. 

Mr. Srxxs. Mr. Ford. 


RECRUITING AND PUBLICITY 


Mr. Forp. General McGowan, I notice in the subproject 7112, 
“Recruiting and publicity,” in fiscal 1956 you actually obligated $306,- 
527, and in fiscal 1957 you anticipate obligating $375,000. You are 
requesting, in fiscal 1958, $411,000. In view of the fact that you are 
apparently having no trouble reaching your level of personnel, why 
do you need an increase in your recruiting and publicity ? 

eneral McGowan. I did not intend to create the impression, sir, 
that the personnel recruiting was easy in any sense of the word. We 
are now getting into the television field, which is the most effective. 
It does cost more, although it is not extravagant. We are afraid that 
any cessation of the activity will adversely affect it. General Erick- 
son is closer to that program. 

General Ertcxson. Mr. Ford, all of our literature will have to be 
changed, because all of our literature now provides information on 
the program as it was before April 1. 

General McGowan. That is recruiting literature. 

General Ertcxson. We have been able this year to revise one of 
those booklets. That is the one I referred to. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in reference to the turnover of 
personnel] ? 

General McGowan. Our personnel turnover has decreased. We 
have 3 years here to give you figures on. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover in the National Guard program is measured by the 
strength loss, which must be replaced by recruiting in order to maintain the 
same strength. The following is the actual experience for fiscal years 1954 
through 1956, and estimated for fiscal year 1957, based on the first 8 months’ 
experience. 

Losses (not including enlisted personnel who reenlist upon termination of 
an enlistment) : 


Percent 
BeeOn FORE Oi i oie ded a eh ote ae se ae 40.8 
MIR OG Rass schists ek mise se wads doctee eea ta Cea ia b bie dati eitoete ed ut cne meciennbieien 36. 0 
I a i as hl ca ira ale ae 31. 5 
Weecer FORE: Teo. CONTIN eee eee swenantoannnckomanl 30.3 


Mr. Forn. Is that similar to the chart on page 1325 ? 
Colonel Taytor. Yes, Mr. Ford, it is. 
General McGowan. It is now about 30 percent for this last fiscal 
year. We do find, hcwever, that our reenlistment rate has improved. 
91288—57——174 
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We have what I call-an authorized calculated rate which is the stand- 
ard Adjutant General of the Army method of 70 percent, a reenlist- 
ment rate of 70 percent. 

Mr. Forv. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. Did you say that your reenlistment rate was better 
now that before or was it static? 

General McGowan. It has been climbing up and it is now 70 per- 
cent, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 
eneral McGowan. My colleague reminds me it is 74 percent, a 
little better. 

Mr. Forv. I think that is an important reflection of how well or how 
badly you are doing. So could we have something in the record to 
start a basis of comparison ? 

General McGowan. I will see if we can calculate it backward by the 
same method as in previous years, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Do not go to too much trouble but let us start this year 
so we will have something to refer to a year subsequent. If you do it 
easily, fine, but if you cannot, at least we will have a starting point 
from which to operate. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Percentage of those reenlisting upon expiration of their term of service: 


Percent 
EE I Bcc cr ering caked so dndeelinh Rg ctmthhichdihk ded sek stlehintidiemasiind adi tadb hs: 70.3 
ee ee I li ek in seid Seibel eigen nnlinceiaheetieninaiodn 73.6 


NATIONAL GUARD UNIT LEVEL 


Mr. Forp. Have you just about reached the level of National Guard 
units that you feel you should have, bearing in mind your assigned 
responsibility and the strength which is contemplated ? 

eneral McGowan. I might say it this way: There are a number 
of States, sir, that desire to organize additional units. We have no 
States that desire to give up any that they have. Whether we would 
organize more units or not would, of course, depend then upon the 
desire of the Department of the Army based on the result of their 
present restudy of the troop basis under the pentomic concept. 

Mr. Forp. The guard divisions as such have not become a part of the 
pentomic division program at the present time? 

General McGowan. That is correct. As you know, Mr. Ford, all 
of the active Army has not yet been converted, and we will follow 
behind them in due course. 


MOBILIZA'TION READINESS 


Mr. Forp. Last year you stated very emphatically, and properly so, 
that then, the National Guard in your opinion was better trained than 
it was a year ago, that it was better equipped to go to war then than it 
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would have been a year previous. Would you give us an evaluation of 
the current situation ? 

General McGowan. I would say, sir, that we have a more solid 
base today of basically trained young men, and each year with the 
longer service of the officers in the outfit and our key noncommis- 
sioned officers and technicians, we are in better shape each year. There 
will come a day of decline there with respect to longevity. We have 
not reached that yet. 


AUTOMOBILE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 65 of the justifications that in fiscal 
1956 you had an average of 618 sedans on hand. You are forecasting 
in fiscal 1958, 702. Why is there that increase of about 100? 

General McGowan. 1 would like to say the basis on which they are 
put out. We have sedans assigned to the headquarters of divisions 
and regiments and headquarters at that level. We have them as- 
signed for adviser groups. As you know, sir, we have full-time 
people in each headquarters and their value is reflected by the amount 
of visits, their activity in getting around their subordinate commands. 
We put these vehicles out on the basis of where the travel is required. 
As an instance, an adviser with a battalion at one station or at several 
stations close together would have no vehicle assigned. The minimum 
is two stations and the distance to go from any one headquarters to 
another I could give for the record later. They are not assigned to 
individuals. We now have initiated a policy which has met with 
some favor in the First Army where we tried the thought out of 
combining the travel of our oavienes and our technicians to outlying 
units together, to get maximum use out of the vehicles that we have. 

Mr. Forp. This situation is susceptible of abuse ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp, It is likewise a very poor way if you have too many? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The ordinary citizen does not like to see someone riding 
around in a Government-owned vehicle when he knows individually 
that that fellow is not working on the job at that time for Uncle Sam. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So I would caution you to be most scrupulous about 
keeping that particular problem under control. Otherwise, we get 
the matter sofia to our attention, and then our only recourse is to 
chop with a good, sharp ax. I do not know whether 702 are needed 
or not, but I caution you to be most careful. 

General McGowan. I might say that we have some 800 battalions, 
which is the lowest element of all kinds, and above that the higher 
headquarters. I will put in my statement if I may the division be- 
tween adviser assignment and unit assignment, so you might well see 
that the dispersion of the vehicles is quite general, quite broad. 

Mr. Foro. How many are you procuring in fiscal 1958? 

General McGowan. I have no figures, but if we do have at the 
office we will introduce that in the statement. I have no knowledge 
of more procurement, sir. I do not know whether there are any 
coming up. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The National Guard does not procure sedans from its appropriation but 
receives them when available from the Department of the Army. The congres- 


‘sional budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 indicates an average of 702 sedans 


on hand for tiscal year 1958. However, this figure has been overtaken by events, 
inasmuch as 988 sedans were delivered to the National Guard in the first half 
of fiscal year 1957, bringing our number on hand as of December 31, 1956, to 
1,448. It is estimated that 115 additional sedans will be delivered to us prior 
to June 30, 1957, bringing our position to 1,563.sedans atthe beginning of fisca} 
year 1958. It is expected that 170 sedans will be added in fiscal year 1958 or 
a total by June 30, 1958, of 1,733, for an average of 1,648 for fiscal year 1958 
instead of the 702 shown in the budget justification. 

The authorization of sedans for the Army National Guard is 1,739, as reduced 


by the National Guard Bureau. 


The old criteria for issue of sedans for use of battalion advisers, based on a 
200-mile round trip from his headquarters, has been changed so that advisers 
are authorized the issue based on 2 or more units of a battalion in separate 
communities. 

In accordance with this change, which increases the allowance for battalion 
advisers, the National Guard Bureau is requesting the State adjutants general 
to impress upon advisers the importance of joint utilization of these sedans with 
full-time and other battalion staff officers. This policy will furnish necessary 
transportation for advisers and National Guard officers for official business, and 
insure maximum utilization of the vehicles provided. 


Sedan projections 


























National Guard sedan position, Dec. 8, 1955_......_______-._________-_ i 
Breakdown of sedans: {i 
ReeeO- 6 WOGRG RG Cec. oe lined ite. ceed nccmcc aed... 202 
SNE TUNER en meh 262 
Sn I sts es on cs shin sat asap Seighin Wha Atanas bene 151 
eM ei Or) a beh a es ee a 615 
Actual sedans on hand June 30, 1956................__......_..-_ 615 
Fiscal year 1956 requisition action: 
nn IIEEE, UI aa espa eetenppeiann ee cgniececorese 193 
RU Ate. stats thenichet olga assists tk castes tos 836 
a al i eh i ek ie dT 1, 029 
Sedans shipped July to December 1956...._.....-..-..--__--__.. +988 
SUI MINS tat cn As Shas escape cracten eck et ch elcnen cs do epecfani bss ood angagnh nee co doa —155 
Actual sedans on hand Dec. 81, 1956.52. 206. eb ee ee 1, 448 
Fiscal year 1957 requisition action : 
nies ehepbeneemacswapustguhonaetvatuncase sienes 115 
I lh oS bd a Sahel 5 nd s'k ctnad Sema a aso ear eiecoeom 109 
ee Wr neds a teles So sk sith A ee see LS Ake 147 
No anes est naii ing sieve LEE <> A atv docked bak vical le 371 
Projected sedan supply by June 30, 1957_____-_-__---__-__________ 115 
Estimated sedans on hand June 30, 1957___-__-_-----_-----.---__ 1, 563 
Projected sedan supply by Dec. 31, 1957_._.__-_-----__------__- 540 
eR OO SUINOE Miri wicca dims dence dcetewemeney~ pee —386 
I I I a anc acta ration alpen dss chiar ds eacms ancangeeltaah wvtieoedbcacee 154 
Estimated sedans on hand Dec. 31, 1957_-.--_-._--._-_..-.------- 1, 717 
Projected sedan supply by June 30, 1958__..---.------------- 150 
chal Ca PRI INE TI accel totter he wien siggrinnbirerrnerem eee —134 
CB FAS US AIR REE 5 Ee ee Lat 16 
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Mr. Forp. I notice in your prepared statement you mentioned 
additional flying hours. 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


PILOT STRENGTH AND AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Forp. How many people in the Army National Guard are 

ilots of fixed-wing aircraft; how many are pilots of helicopters; 
what is the status of flying time in both categories; how does it 
compare with previous years? In other words, what is the trend, and 
where are we headed ? 

General McGowan. I can say that our strength in Army pilots 
is up. In fiscal 1956 we had 918 rated pilots. 

Mr. Forp. That is fixed wing and helicopters ? 

General McGowan. Of both types. We have a pilot who is first 
a fixed wing, and then he is secondarily qualified in the helicopter. 
I will put in a statement on the number of our fixed wing pilots 
who are also helicopter pilots. 

Mr. Forp. What is that number again ? 

General McGowan. We had, in 1956, 918 rated pilots. As of 
February 28, 1957, we had 945, which reflects, « gain, but also it is 
not shown in the figures that we replaced 90 marginal pilots in addi- 
tion, so we are quite busy in the pilot field. I think it would be well 
to give the figures as a statement. We have figures on all types of 
aircraft and their numbers. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to have a summary of your 
pilots and your aircraft inventory on a comparative basis as well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Statistics, Army National Guard aviation program 
A. PERSONNEL ON FLIGHT STATUS 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 

















| Fiscal year 
1956 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ST ietrintismensnhdictnehiaassnenenstamemeinninl 918 | 1, 038 1, 188 
To ne chi daa iociieee ape ginaiyaaen samen’ | (918) | (1, 038) | (1, 188) 
IE taihnd Silas xichidbeedinianssnnnsniasuectnaice 1 (142)| 1 (196)| 1 (264) 
SNES GHW IN 05 o casedesncnacccscccossuaceksbonpasness= | 79 | 101 101 
a A cineca shacinaimbemmen 997 | 1, 138 | 1, 289 
| | 
} Prerequisite for helicopter pilots requires initial qualification as a fixed wing aircraft pilot. 
B. NUMBER OF FLYING HOURS 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
— — {eee 
a a oe bite eee cea nc a | 120, 000 | 124, 300 
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Statistics, Army National Guard aviation program—Continued 
C. AIRCRAFT ON HAND 





Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

Type aircraft 1956 | 1957 1958 estimate 

(Feb. 28, 1957) 
Seen Weer ake ae fol isn ct OX iid 87 | 87 0 
DINE, ED ih nis oun wntey bog ¢- ase gr -ceedaseseo<sesesbesns “ | 439 554 
RE BOE noo hn cee nags dunn sncasmnenoceenmm 32 30 
ees GOOLE. « SS oeb ib Sissackh in conde desc). odd besos 1 a7 | 53 76 
ea cnlintriaa ning inednnhthn thecal 2 | 2 2 
Wanbd wig €0>-196.._......-.-22.2c0c0 0.2... 0a. 222 -a2on-- 2c 1| 1 | fs 
nn cn vakakendpeesrsetoarangee Sea deeeeee oe 38 38 | 62 
SIE aa eh 2b ol Cotne sc cighooabbuncetaunpacvehoddea 57 55 | 8] 
eS ie On i Oi nde ee 1 664 707 | 805 

| 





1 Includes 8 aircraft allotted aces National Guard, but not on hand as of June 30, 1956. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Is my recollection correct that the chairman asked for 
comparative material on your civilian personnel for the fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958? 

General McGowan. I do not recall that he did, but what would you 
wish—the numbers and types from year to year? 

Mr. Forp. Not so much a breakdown as to type but just the actual 
numbers, probably on a man-year basis. That would be the preferable 
way to do it. . 

General McGowan. If you do not object, we will put them in the 
three programs which will mean more to you, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Positions and man-years of National Guard men employed as technicians by 
State adjutants general to support unit administration, and supply and main- 
tenance of equipment. 

Technical program 7500 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Project 7512 Organizational technicians: 


a eee eer i I Tea a sa 10, 629 11, 231 11, 490 
Man-years........- See See ea 8, 958 10, 889 10, 880 
Project 7513 United States property and fiscal office tech- 
nicians: 
PENG ddtdcntedihinnsnneenidih te beer decdusbsicnedientbh> 3, 429 3, 056 2, 980 
Di saineaersint aaah iimtompmne wanna dad 2, 504 2, 765 2, 765 
Project 7514 Field maintenance technicians: 
RRO 6 ee eee 5, 390 4, 620 4, 437 
ARS ee 4, 206 4, 216 4, 216 
Total: 
Pe scnk. so Gubnsckeucendes eeueen 19, 448 18, 907 18, 907 
ee ie atin ane abbnhadnban chin dine 15, 758 17, 870 17, 870 


Mr. Forp. I notice that in the new program for antiaircraft man- 
ning, the Guard will have the responsibility of 105 battery sites. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. The Army has a program of providing housing facilities 
in or near those Nike installations and, I would imagine, some of 
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General McGowan. We have no housing problem because these 
people live at home. They are like any other National Guards men. 
A portion of them are there around the clock, but there is no quarters 

roblems. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the rental program is not applicable as 
far as the Guard ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 2 of your statement you said, and I 
quote: “Any excess funds due to this reduced year end strength will 
remain in reserve.” 

Am I correct that your funds are on a 1-year basis? 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. When you say they will be in reserve, they are in reserve 
only until June 30? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are not in reserve after June 30 for subsequent use? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

General Lawton. No. They expire on the 30th of June. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF 1957 BUDGET REQUEST AND AMOUNT APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Forp. What was the budget request submitted to this commit- 
tee last year for fiscal 1957 ? 

General McGowan. $306 million in our budget request of a year 
ago. ‘That was increased to $320 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when you were here last year for fiscal 
1957 you asked this committee for $306 million ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure given to you in the final act for 
this program ? 

General McGowan. $320 million, sir. 


STATUS OF 1957 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your current program for obligation by June 
30? 

Colonel Taytor. Of this fiscal year? We are unable to answer 
that at the moment. We are going to estimate that and insert it in 
the record as a result of the chairman’s questions. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give me an estimate at this time ? 

Colonel Taytor. It would be purely a guess, Mr. Ford. I would 
be happy to do that. I would say in the vicinity of $312 million. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Estimated Army National Guard fiscal year 1957 direct obligations total 
$310 million, based upon a revised year-end program strength of 425,000, a 
revised input of 23,000 trainees in the 6-month training program, and an esti- 
mated input of 6,500 trainees in the 11-week training program. 

Mr. Forp. What is your pga figure at the latest available 
date—December 31, February 28% 

Colonel Taytor. The figure: was December 31. 
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(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Forp. The obligation om that is most current. 

Mr. Baty. I have the December figure, $151,232,000 in round 
numbers, sir. 

Colonel Tartor. We have a later figure, $191,780,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is as of February 28% 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your obligations in that 2-month period totaled about 
$40 million, then ? 

Colonel Taytor. I think that would be about right, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forv. Do you have an abnormally high rate of obligation 
toward the end of the fiscal year ? 

Colonel Taytor. We do have the fourth quarter field training 
which is larger this year than last year; in addition to that we have 
this apparently large increase in the 6-month input for the 6-month 
training program. In addition to that, we have the 11-week program 


for which we have no experience at the moment but our program calls 


for 6,500 input which is a sizable amount of money. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Forp. When these 6-month trainees go to an Army camp for 
their period of training, does the Army National Guard account take 
care of their pay and allowances and so forth ? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

General McGowan. But not the “and so forth.” I think you would 
like to know the limit of our contribution. 

General Taytor. We pay their pay, their subsistence, their travel 
to the camp and any travel during or subsequent to their arrival at 
that camp, and return to their home station, and their clothing. 

General McGowan. The Army picks up the rest of the tab, which 
is the more substantial part, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF ENLISTMENTS BY AGE GROUPS 


Mr. Forpv. Under your authority at the present time can you take 
in those who are not only between the ages of 17 and 1814, but also 
between 1814 and 26? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. You have the broad authority ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are most of yours in one or the other category or are they 
equally divided ? 

General McGowan. The bulk are in the 17 to 1814; the 20 and 
below is by far the largest part of our input. We have always gotten 
in a number in the ages above 1814, regardless of their draft de- 
ferment status. Certain men come in in those ages and always have, 
but the bulk is from the lowest age groups. 

General Erickson is the manpower expert. 

General Erickson. As I remember the January or the December 31 
origina] enlistment figures, about 51 percent of our recruits came from 
the 17 to 181% year age group, and about 26 percent above that. That 
is the rough grouping. We receive that information from the States 
every month and we can submit that for the record if you wish. 
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Mr. Forp. You might give us some information which would be 
more precise in that regard. 

General Ertckson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Source of enlistments 





[Percentage] 

oe = titties dealieigeinall 5 tii ila cake al abi ; ——_—— 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1956 1957 } 
SE Me 8 los rch So Sond cas ae eo ea eRe eonden eee 51.2 44.7 
1844 to 26 years of age..........-.-.--.---. wale gts aunted~ dopciolilghiaiic aehgnieidinel 34.2 39.9 
SEs GP OO GI OPO obi is eek oe ide tic atet dn dbdsnesdbssodwen] 10.8 11.8 
Obligated reservists. ...........-- do: satin ghia tan atebn deanna emanate aaa 3.8 3.6 





1 July 1, 1956 to Feb. 28, 1957. 


Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritxy. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I want to commend 
you, General Erickson and General McGowan, and your staff, for 
the very excellent presentation. 

General McGowan. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Sarurpay, Apri 13, 1957. 


2765 Crassiriep Progsect 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. M. H. SILVERTHORN, USMC, RETIRED, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR FOR PLANS AND READINESS, OFFICE, DEFENSE MOBILIZA- 
TION 

THOMAS R. OAKLEY, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF, OFFICE, 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

BURKE HORTON, DIRECTOR, DAMAGE ASSESSMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

COL. GEORGE P. SAMPSON, OFFICE, SIGNAL CORPS, ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. General Silverthorn, we are very happy to have you 
with us. I believe you are going to discuss Project 2765? 

General SrtverrHorN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Your statement may be on or off the record, as you 
wish. I assume you will want to have it off the record. 

General StivertHorn. I do. I asked for it off the record because 
Iam talking about secret and top-secret matters. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Srxes. Please provide for the record, General, the amount of 
obligations to the last known date, and the anticipated obligations at 
the end of the year. 

In other words, will you spend all of the money available to you 
for this year? 

General StrvertHorn. Yes, sir; we will. I will provide it to the 
committee. 
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Mr. Sikes. I would like to have the personnel picture, authorized 
and actual strength at the beginning of the fiscal year, at present, and 
anticipated at the end of the fiscal year. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 1957 obligations as of Apr. 1, 1957.-_.-_-..--_____--~ $5, 706, 776 
Fiscal year 1957 obligations as of June 30, 1957__..------------ $8, 250, 000 
Personnel : 
RE 08 DUE in ch Ositaeh anus wendwstteremnmaeenbe 268 
a, a sslac shee em unepeinneiaden ebebsiaiaatesnublineiits 158 
I ns is side sap tagabegiimpeiesn oo 287 
Autnorised- as-of June 90, -1007 2.600025... 415 
eet in I RG on ee ec aediinwlbinnee - 390 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to furnish for the use of the com- 
mittee the amount of money spent to date on the project and the an- 
ticipated total cost of the project. 

General StrverrHorN. We will be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 

General StivertHorN. Thank you for giving us this opportunity 
to appear. Some time when your congressional duties are a bit less, 
we will be happy to have you see this project. 

Mr. Srxes. It would be helpful to us if we could. 

General SrtverrHorN. We are willing, at any time, and happy to 
show to your committee what we have there. It is the only one of its 
kind in the world. 

Mr. Srxzs. It would be very interesting to see it. 

Thank you for coming up and talking to us about it. 

General SrrvertHorNn. Thank you for listening to us. 


hy 
(. 


Saturpay, Aprit 13, 195 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LOU G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OP- 
ERATIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
MAJ. GEN. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY OPERA- 
TIONS 

COL. PAUL H. SCORDAS, CHIEF, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. HOUSTON P. HOUSER, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. C. 0. GILLY, QMC COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. We have with us Brig. Gen. L. G. Van Wagoner, di- 
rector of financial operations, Office Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

General, will you proceed ? 

General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman, General Barney would 
like to present a prepared statement. 
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Mr. Sixes. What are we talking about, 9300? 

General VAN WaGoner. 9300. 

Mr. Srxes. 9301 or 9302 or both? 

General Van Wagoner. It will deal with all of 9300. 

Mr. Srxes. This project 9300, real property activities for which you 
are requesting $446,560,000, a slight decrease below the 1957 figure of 
$460,253,000. 

All right, General Barney, will you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Barney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my primary sub- 
ject in this presentation is “Operation and maintenance of real prop- 
erty,” so often called “Repairs and utilities” or “R. and U.” However, 
before going into my main presentation, with your indulgence I would 
like to make a few remarks on the future of installations. These 
remarks are generally an extension of the presentation I made last 
year on the status of installations, which begins on page 1155 of last 
year’s record, 

, STATUS OF INSTALLATIONS 


The Department of the Army continues to constantly review its 
requirements for installations with a view of selecting those which 
will perform our mission and provide maximum economy. As you 
know, we seek to operate as few installations as possible with due con- 
sideration to training and operational requirements. We constantly 
strive for maximum utilization. At the same time, we must remember 
that mere ability to shelter and feed a certain number of soldiers is 
not a true measure of the capacity of a station. 

In opening and closing stations, the Department of the Army care- 
fully reviews applicable factors before acting. In opening, the gov- 
erning factor is determination of whether or not there is an existing 
active station with the capability of performing the required mission 
satisfactorily in addition to what other missions the station may have 
assigned. In closing a station, some of the factors which must be 
considered are location, transportation facilities, distances, size, ter- 
rain, water supply, and other physical characteristics, the degree of 
present development with particular respect to what it might cost in 
the future, and economy of operation and maintenance, to mention 
a few. 

Turning now to some of the events of the current fiscal year, we 
have not closed any troop installations and have no firm plans for 
any such closure in the near future. The mountain and cold-weather 
training mission is being transferred from Camp Hale, Colo., a sub- 
installation of Fort Carson, to Fort Greely, Alaska. Subsequent to 
the transfer of this mission, Camp Hale will be maintained by care- 
taker personnel and will continue to be available as an Army training 
facility. As I indicated in my statement last year, we did reactivate 
Fort Hancock, N. J., with a mission of antiaircraft artillery support. 
We also took over from the Air Force Wolters and Gary Air Force 
Bases, both located in Texas, and renamed them Camp Wolters and 
Camp Gary. These are used in our mission of pilot training for 
Army aviation. 
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Although we have not closed any installations, we have made prog- 
ress in the inactivation of portions of active installations which are 
not currently required. 

Turning to plans for the future, and particularly for fiscal year 
1958, we have no firm plans to open or close any major troop installa- 
tions in the continental United States or its possessions. I anticipate 
we will release some facilities in Japan. As has been reported to the 
committee before, during the last few years we have made consider- 
able progress in consolidation and inactivation of depots. A study is 
being currently conducted on this subject, and I anticipate the possi- 
bility of further closures and consolidations, perhaps two depots. 
However, the plan is not yet firm. 

Army-Navy and Murphy Army Hospitals have already been dis- 
cussed before the committee. 

I wish to assure you that the Department of the Army continually 
reviews and will continue so to review its requirement with a view 
toward reducing the number of active stations wherever operational 
requirements permit. 

With your permission now, I would like to turn to the projects 
“Rental payments for leasing property” and “Repairs and utilities,” 
My remarks will describe in general terms the highlights of these 
projects. Following this, I will be happy to go into further detail 
as you desire. 


RENTAL PAYMENTS FOR LEASING PROPERTY 


The first project provides funds to cover rental payments and costs 
of initial alterations and restoration on real property leased by the 
Department of the Army; payments for acquisition of easements and 
small tracts of land required in connection with existing Army installa- 
tions; and payment of deficiency judgments on Army condemnation 
cases filed in prior years for which funds are no longer available. All 
of the activities except rent will require the same or decreased level of 
funding in fiscal year 1958. 

The $15.8 million required for rental payments in fiscal year 1958 
represents an increase of $2.6 million over fiscal year 1957 and $3.9 
million over fiscal year 1956. All of this increase is occasioned by 
the program to lease 5,000 units of family housing adjacent to tactical 
facilities in continental United States. The increased cost of this 
program over the 3-year period is partially offset by worldwide reduc- 
tion of $3.4 million from fiscal year 1956 in rental payments for other 
leased property. 

As of February 28, 1957, 2,574 family housing units were under 
lease. I have a later figure. As of March 31 there were 2,692 family 
units leased, 1,979 of these being at Nike sites and 713 at gun sites. 
We anticipate that the full 3,000 units now authorized by law—Public 
Law 968, 84th Congress—will be under lease by May 31 of this year. 

Mr. Srtxes. What type of housing is that ? 

General Barney. That is private houses we lease from their owners. 
Sometimes we lease whole apartment houses, occasionally duplexes. 
It will vary with the location. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand. 
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General Barney. This has been a very successful program, espe- 
cially from a morale viewpoint, allowing servicemen who are subject 
to alert at antiaircraft sites to have family quarters furnished them. 


REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


The second project covers the worldwide repairs and utilities re- 
uirements for the following areas of work: 
a) Maintenance and repair of the Army’s real property. * 
ts Modification-type work as necessary to provide adequate facili- 
ties for using activities. , ' ' 

(c) Utilities supply and services, including heat, light, water, re- 
frigeration, and sewage services. These last-named services represent 
about one-third of the total repairs and utilities program, dollarwise. 

(d) Other services, which include custodial services, refuse collec- 
tion and disposal, packing and crating, insect and rodent control, 
fire protection, and engineering and management services. 

(e) Minimum maintenance to inactive facilities on a basis which 
will permit reactivation as required in mobilization plans. 

The total amount requested for this program is $429.8 million. For 
comparison purposes, the fiscal year 1957 amount of $446 million 
should be reduced by $25 million for the barracks improvement pro- 
gram and $714 million for minor new construction projects in excess of 
$25,000. There is no provision for these items in the fiscal year 1958 
figure. On the other hand, the fiscal year 1957 amount should be in- 
creased by the following items which are new or an increase in fiscal 
year 1958: $7 million for utilities in Korea; $8 million for Govern- 
ment contribution to the retirement fund; and approximately $15 
million for the increased workload of approximately 29 million 
square feet. 

The result of these major adjustments shows $443.5 million in fiscal 
year 1957 compared to the $429.8 in fiscal year 1958, a net reduction 
of about $14 million in fiscal year 1958 on a comparable basis. 

The building area maintained under this program in the continen- 
tal United States will increase about 3 percent as a result of the sched- 
uled completion of new construction, and the addition of Capehart, 
Wherry, and tactical site family housing units. In overseas areas 
some reductions in building area will be made in Japan and Germany, 
offset in part by expansion of facilities in Alaska and France. The 
42,000 increase in population served for fiscal year 1958 over fiscal 
year 1957 is attributable to the dependents residing in the acquired 
family housing units. 

Maintenance and repair costs include maintenance of roads and 
other surfaced areas, railroads, grounds, utilities plants and systems 
and other structures, as well as buildings. For analysis purposes, 
these costs are all related to building floor area as the most appro- 
priate single unit. The maintenance level for fiscal year 1958, as in- 
dicated by the cost factor of 16.3 cents per square foot of building 
area, will be lower than the average level for the previous 2 years. 
The average cost factor for the 2-year period 1956-57 is 18.3 cents. 
We ended fiscal year 1955 with a backlog of approximately $75 mil- 
lion. We originally estimated that this backlog would increase in 
fiscal year 1956 so that we would end that year with a backlog of about 
$100 million. However, I am happy to report that as a result of ap- 
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plying available funds to the deferred maintenance backlog in the last 
part of fiscal year 1956, we actually held the amount to about $80 mil- 
lion instead of the $100 million I just referred to. We have pro- 
gramed $10 million in obligations for deferred maintenance in the 
curent year, as directed by the committee. However, in spite of the 
application of this $10 million to deferred maintenance, the overall 
funds for maintenance will not prevent an estimated $4 million back- 
log increase to about $84 million. I cannot foresee at this time any 
decrease in this backlog in fiscal year 1958. The Army recognizes 
the importance of effic iently maintaining its plant and will ¢ ontinue to 
apply available funds to this area. Our goal is to eventually work 
this backlog down to about $50 million which we feel would be a de- 
sirable operating level. 

The facilities to be furnished utilities have been expanding in some 
areas as the result of completed construction and the addition of 
Wherry and AAA housing units. Unit costs for utilities services, 
relating to population at military installations, are increasing as the 
result of several factors. Cost factors are rising as a result of price 
increases and a normal growth factor in the use of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances. The unit cost of utilities services in terms of 
per capita served will increase from $82 in fiscal year 1956 to $85 in 
fiscal year 1958. 

Programs to enforce efficient utilization of utilities have been in 
effect since 1943. Fuel, electric, and water targets are established an- 
nually by the Department of the Army based on quantities adjudged 
to be sufficient to provide adequate service without waste. Vigorous 
conservation campaigns are prescribed at installation level. The effec- 
tiveness of these targets is evaluated at the end of each year and 
guidance is given to field installations in correction of any deficiencies 
encountered. 

Requirements for fire prevention and protection have been reduced 
to a level which is considered to be close to the minimum necessary to 
provide adequate protection. Nevertheless, continued efforts will be 
made to reduce this cost consistent with risks involved, by review of 
fire-fighting organizations and availability of other sources of pro- 
tection. We have made a large reduction in that area over the years, 
but like our utilities conservation, I think we are about as far as we 
can go in that area. 

Requirements for other repairs and utilities services include refuse 
collection and disposal, insect and rodent control, custodial services, 
snow removal and maintenance of training facilities. The level of 
these services is expected to remain about the same as for fiscal year 
1956. 

The item for management and engineering includes management 
activities of the post engineer, and engineering and general supervi- 
sion, as well as office overhead. The unit cost for this item remains 
at the fiscal year 1956 level. The total amount for the item is estimated 
at $34,250,000—which is 7 percent of the total estimated cost of repairs 
and utilities activities at active installations. 

The estimates provide a reasonable amount for accomplishment of 
modification work. This item includes alterations, additions and 
other modifications to existing facilities, as well as some minor new 
construction. The Army policy is to limit this category of work to 
those projects which are considered necessary to provide adequate 
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facilities for operating activities or to improve efficiency or economy of 
operations. Additions or new construction are further restricted to 
urgent requirements one as the result of unanticipated circum- 
stances which preclude advance construction planning for public 
works programs. More than half of the amount expended for this 
item is required for minor alterations—such as opening or moving 
artitions, or otherwise remodeling interiors for changes in usage. 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1958 excludes minor new con- 
struction projects costing in excess of $25,000. During fiscal year 
1957 and prior years, operation and maintenance funds were used 
for some minor new construction projects—$25,000 to $200,000— 
which were urgently required in the interests of national defense, 
subject to approval by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of 
the Army, as appropriate, in accordance with the authorizing legisla- 
tion. This type of work will be accomplished from military con- 
struction, Army, funds in fiscal year 1958. 


BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


As reported to you last year, the Army initiated a barracks improve- 
ment program in fiscal year 1955 to improve temporary type troop 
housing facilities at permanent installations in the United States 
which are required to house the current and foreseeble strength and 
which would not be replaced by permanent construction prior to 1965. 
The program, estimated to cost $75 million, was planned for execution 
in three $25 million increments. The first increment was funded in 
fiscal year 1955 and the work has been completed at a cost of $26 
million. Funds were not available for the second increment in fiscal 
year 1956; however, the funds have been made available to the field in 
fiscal year 1957 and we expect to have the $25 million on contract prior 
to June of this year. About half of the funds this year will be applied 
to facilities at the installations designated as permanent in fiscal year 
1956 (Forts Chaffee, Gordon, Jackson, Polk, Stewart and Wood). 
The Army plans to seek funds for the third and final increment in a 
future budget. 

OTHER EXPENSES 


The first three items under other expenses, inactive facilities, in- 
dustrial facilities and Korea COMZ, represent items which are not 
covered by the same type of cost data which are maintained for regu- 
lar active installations of the Army. The last three items of this 
group, installation of self-service supply centers, DEW line, and 
contribution to retirement fund, are shown separately since they re- 
flect specific requirements and are not directly related to the cost 
experience for fiscal year 1956. 

Credits represent other resources applied to these functions and 
must be considered together with other expenses and direct obliga- 
tions to determine the amount of work which can be accomplished 
from available funds. The most significant item in this group is the 
one for reduction of work in process. You will note that the esti- 
mated reduction of uncompleted work during fiscal year 1957 to a 
normal level results in an increase in the maintenance costs. The 
major portion of his reduction involves the programming of funds 
at the end of fiscal year 1956, which resulted in an abnormal carry- 
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over of costs to the following year. It is assumed that the carryover 
of work in process will be stabilized during fiscal year 1957 as a 
result of the programing of funds early in the year. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you speaking primarily about the barracks renova- 
tion program ? 

General Barney. No, sir. That carryover there is principally the 
deferred maintenance program which was funded in June, and al- 
most none of the money was expended until the current fiscal year. 

We believe this is a reasonable minimum budget for the purposes 
intended. It will provide the necessary services, and protect our 
plant from undue deterioration beyond that normal from age and 
continued use. Members of the Offices of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics and the Chief of Engineers who are present, together 
with myself, will be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a very comprehensive and complete statement. 


IMPACT OF RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM ON FACILITIES 


I had understood additional training facilities would be required 
because of the 6-month training program. Am I correct that it 
does not include opening of new stations but only the expansion of 
facilities in existing stations ? 

General Barney. That is correct. We presently have, I believe, 
nine major training stations closed, although some of them are used 
for summer training. We do not anticipate opening any of those 
stations. 

Mr. Srees. If that program continues to expand, will it be neces- 
sary to open new stations possibly in a later fiscal year or do you 
think the matter is now under control ? 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, I can foresee the possibility of 
opening stations at some later year. I would not categorically state 
we would not open some. I hope we can avoid it for a long time. 
We have residual capacity in our stations now. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srees. I would like you to show me the money obligated at 
the last known date and anticipated obligations at the end of the 
year. 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1074.) 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Sr«zs. I would like for you to give me your personnel figures, 
actual and authorized at the beginning of the fiscal year, the last 
known date, and the end of the fiscal year, for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 


General Barney. Very well. 
(The information referred to appears on p. 1075.) 
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OTHER SERVICES AND COSTS 


Mr. Sues. I would like for you to provide for us a breakdown 
of items and costs under subsection D on page 5, “Other services. 

General Barney. We will provide that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Other aqeagrnd renee | and utilities services 





Fiscal year 1958 estimate 





| 

















Quantities 
| Unit cost Cost 
Continental | Overseas | 
United areas 
States | 
wile iL ab Bh hi hl cng lila Re i—— pS 

Refuse handling... .......- ....cubie yards..| 6, 600,000 | 3,000,000 | $1.06 $10, 200, 000 
Inseet and rodent control. thousand square feet 599, 000 | 456, 000 | 3. 60 3, 800, 000 
Packing and crating - - .thousand pounds. - 214, 000 | 161,000 | 50.93 | 19, 100, 000 
Custodial services ; square feet. 38,400,000 | 33, 500,000 | . 160 | 11, 500, 000 
Signs and markings. os : ma eas oil 2, 950, 000 
Training facilities (maintenance) _____. | usemeretiir! es : 7 | 2, 550, 000 
Snow removal.........--...-...-- . donna GhCOLh 4g6SbCis | fnaeh 95555562 f-— len eatedl 1, 385, 000 
Paani ache caniquiomeieadacpinesiguadginkametnheiinies nines a ies tabaci asin 51, 485, 000 
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BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srtxes. Apparently your barracks-improvement program has 
lagged behind the anticipated progress. What has been the reason 
for that delay ? 

General Barney. The overall Army fund picture, sir, has not per- 
mitted putting funds into it as fast as we would have liked to for 
purposes of the program itself. 

Mr. Srxes. It is an important program ; is it not? 

General Barney. Yes, sir; and, as you know, we have now funded 
the second of the three-thirds of it. I consider it has been a very 
successful program, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lawton. You will recall the $25 million, which was pro- 
gramed this year into barracks modernization, was not funds that 
were asked for specifically for that purpose last year. We obtained 
that money by reprograming from other operational areas to cover 
this requirement. 

DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srxes. I understand. On page 7 you say: 


The maintenance level for fiscal year 1958, as indicated by the cost factor of 
16.3 cents per square foot of building area, will be lower than the average level 
for the previous 2 years. 

What is the significance of that statement ? 

General Barney. I think that is another w ay of saying we expect 
our backlog of maintenance to rise in 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. That in itself is an unfortunate thing: is it not? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. As a maintenance man, of course, I 
would like to hold my structures- 

Mr. Stxes. We share your concern in that matter. We would like 
very much to see the maintenance picture improve rather than grow 
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worse. Sepereey under this budget you expect it to grow worse. 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, under funds that I can foresee, 
I expect. it to grow worse... If we have an experience comparable to 
what we had at the close of the fiscal year just passed, if I were here 
next year, I might be able to report a slightly better picture. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be the effect of another allocation for de- 
ferred maintenance by the committee as was done for the past 2 years 
where we specified first $20 million and then $10 million for that 
purpose ? 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, without any change in the overall 
amount of money available to us, it would only have the effect of 
showing your keen interest in the area. 

Mr. Srxes. It would not drive any nails, I take it. 

General Barney. It would have a morale effect, Mr. Sikes, but be- 
yond that it would follow the analogy Mr. Flood made last year 
about the blanket, cutting from one end and putting it on the other. 


FIRE LOSSES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like some figures on your fire losses for the last 
3 years. 

General Barney. I can supply those, sir. They are running about 
$3 million a year. The last large fire we had was the Whittier fire 
which I believe was in fiscal 1955. They are so small now that they 
have become statistically misleading because one large fire can throw 
them way up above what they have been. I will supply the complete 
picture. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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KOREA COMZ 


Mr. Stxes. Why the substantial increase in cost in Korea COMZ? 

General Barney. That is utilities, payment for water and elec- 
ae which we expect to pay in 1958 and which we have never paid 

fore. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that a cost payable to the Korean Government? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. I understand it is paid to the Korean 
Government or to their corporation that operates it. 

Mr. Srxes. They have provided it heretofore and now we are to 
pay for it? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe, General Barney, this completes the discus- 
sion of this program. 

General Barney. May I go off the record, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEASED HOUSING 


Mr. Stxes. We will now go back on the record and continue our 
discussion of leased housing. 

General Barney. The first official action on family housing for 
AAA, antiaircraft, appears to have been when Senator Stennis intro- 
duced an amendment on the floor of the Senate on July 1, 1955. At 
that time he used the words in his speech, “housing with reference 
to Nike sites.” The bill itself used the language with which you 
are familiar, “at or near tactical installations.” 

I can supply the rest for the record. 

Mr. Srees. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


LEASED HOUSING 


When the Department of the Army obtained the original leasing authority for 
fiscal year 1956 (sec. 515, Public Law 161, 84th Cong.), it was fully intended 
that this authority was to cover all antiaircraft tactical facilities to inelnde 
both Nike and antiaircraft gun units. This law, as written, authorizes the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations. Since the Secretaries of the Air Force and 
Navy have no Nike installations, the Department of the Army did not con- 
sider that the leasing authority was restrictive only to Nike. 

In his testimony before the House Armed Services Committee on Febru- 
ary 20, 1956, Mr. Floete, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations) stated that the leasing authority was largely for Nike installations 
(p. 6112, hearings before the full committee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, 84th Cong., 2d sess. on H. R. 8625 and H. R. 9893—to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installations, and for other purposes). In sub- 
sequent testimony before this committee, however, Mr. Arrington, Office of the 
Secretary (Properties and Installations) stated that nothing other than Nike 
was contemplated at present (p. 6802, hearings before the full committee of 
the House Armed Services Comittee, 84th Cong., 2n sess., on H. R. 8625 and 
H. R. 9893—to authorize certain construction at military installations, and for 
other purposes ). 

In testimony before the Subcommittee on Real Estate and Military Con- 
struction of the Senate Armed Services Committee, on April 19, 1956, Mr. Sheri- 
dan from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations) provided information on actual cost of leasing at following loca- 
tions under this authority. It is noted that 3 of the 4 units reported on are 
antiaircraft gun units. (Hearings before Subcommittee on Real Estate and 
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Military Construction of the Committee on Armed Services, U. S. Senate, 2d 
sess. on S. 3122 (H. R. 9893)—a bill to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes, p. 785.) 


AAA gun position No. 63, Annandale, Va. 
AAA gun position No. 2, Bethesda, Md. 
AAA gun position No. 39, Somerdale, N. J. 
Nike site BA-92, Owings Mill, Md. 


Other references to this leasing program may be found as follows: 

(a) Conference report to accompany H. R. 6829 (Public Law 161, 84th Cong.) 
pages 31 and 35 (H. R. Rept. No. 1083, July 7, 1955). 

(b) House Report No. 1890 (Public Law 968, 84th Cong.) page 24e. 

(c) Senate Report No. 2364 (Public Law 968, 84th Cong.) page 28. 

(d) Report of hearings before Subcommittee on Real Estate and Military 
Construction of the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, on 8. 3122 (H. R. 9893) pages 51 and 785. 

The Department of the Army believes that it has complied with the letter and 
the spirit of the law in leasing of family housing for personnel of antiaircraft 
gun units. There was a total of 2,692 family housing units leased as of March 
31, 1957; of these, 1,979 were for Nike units and 713 were for antiaircraft gun 
units. 

Départment of the Army offers the following to support the continued leasing 
of family housing for personnel of antiaircraft gun units: 

(a) Gun units perform the same mission and in many of the same areas as 
Nike units. Personnel of gun sites must live within the United States Army 
Air Defense Command’s alert radius distance from tactical sites as prescribed 
for Nike units. 

(b) To provide housing for personnel of one weapons system, and not for the 
other, would result in a serious morale problem among personnel who were denied 

uarters. 

Ye {c) The very nature of the leasing program makes the use of leases to provide 
housing for gun sites most ideal. Leases, in lieu of other more permanent 
methods of providing housing, provides an excellent solution to gun unit housing 
because Department of the Army considers all gun sites as temporary pending 
establishment of more permanent missile sites. Leases are renewed annually and 
include provision for cancellation by Department of the Army upon 30 days notice 
to the lessor. Thus, as gun units are inactivated, leases covering family housing 
for such units are canceled. 

(@) Many gun units are located in highly developed and expensive neighbor- 
hoods, thus personnel at gun sites find it difficult to locate housing, by private 
rental, within their housing allowance. 


Firetp MAINTENANCE 


General VanWaconer. The next program, 9400, deals with field 
maintenance. It will be presented by Col. Paul H. Scordas, the Chief 
of the Materiel Maintenance Division, if the chairman wishes. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Colonel Scordas. 

General VanWaconer. In the meantime, I would like to introduce 
to the committee General Brown, who is Director of Supply Opera- 
tions. This is one of the areas for which he is responsible. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Scordas is to make the presentation at this 
point ? 

General VanWaconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have a statement, General Brown? 

General Brown. No, sir. I would like Colonel Scordas to make his 
statement. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel, on project 
#400, which carries a request for $292,300,000 for fiscal 1958 as opposed 
to $285,865,000 for fiscal 1957. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Scorpas. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in budget project. 9401, 
“Field maintenance activities,” $292.3 million is requested for this 
activity in fiscal year 1958. 

The field maintenance program was presented to this committee 
as project 2551 last year. Under the new budget structure this ac- 
tivity now comes under the “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 
The mission of this project has not changed. 

These funds are requested for the worldwide direct maintenance 
support of equipment in use valued at approximately $4.8 billion. 
This project includes funds for direct hire of personnel in field 
‘maintenance shops, commercial contract maintenance, and repair 
parts consumed in field and organizational maintenance activities, 
excluding non-stock-fund items such as guided missile, aircraft, special 
weapon and radio-controlled target parts. The non-stock-fund parts 
consumed in this activity are funded in program 2300, “Major over- 
haul and maintenance of materiel” previously presented to this com- 
mittee. 

This estimate is computed on a cost basis. While the direct obliga- 
tions dollars requested are $292.3 million, the total cost of the program 
is $413.9 million. This relationship is graphically presented on 
exhibit 1 of the brochure. 

Permission is requested to insert the exhibits as I mention them into 
the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 
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Resources AVAILABLE FOR PERFORMANCE OF FIELD MAINTENANCE 


The “Field maintenance program” costs increase from $385.9 million in fisea] 
year 1956 to $413.9 million in fiscal year 1958, an increase of 7 percent. The 
increase in the program is due to increasing “in use’ population of complex and 
costly equipment in the guided-missile and aircraft programs. This inereage 
is partially offset by a decreasing population of conventional weapons and equip- 
ment based on the reduced troop strength. 

Although the total program increases $28 million between fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1958, the funds required in this project increase $40.4 million. The 
increased requirement for funds is due to decreasing availability of repair parts 
from stock fund credits. Declining availability of stock fund credits is an 
indication that the Army is no longer able to “live off the shelf,” as shop inven- 
tories of repair parts are reduced to minimum levels. 


Colonel Scorpas. While the direct dollars requested increase $6.5 
million between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958, the total cost 
of the activity increases $13.7 million. The variation between direct 
obligations and total costs is attributable to the availability of 
$109.7 million worth of repair parts from stock fund credits and free 
issue of nonstock fund items in fiscal year 1958 as compared to $102.4 
million in fiscal year 1957. The decreasing trend of total field main- 
tenance costs presented in previous years’ budgets for this activity 
is reversed in this estimate due to the costly types of equipment being 
introduced into the Army system. 

(Exhibit No. 2 follows:) 
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Cost OF PROGRAM BY MATERIEL CATEGORY 


The total cost of the “Field maintenance program” increases $28.0 million 
between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1958. This increase is due to the type 
of equipment being introduced into the modern army. The conversion of mili. 
tary equipment from conventional to electronic and atomic equipment causes 
increases in the cost of maintaining this equipment. This project funds one 
of the activities in which this increasing cost is reflected. 

In spite of an increase of $35.1 million between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1958 in the support of the guided missiles and aircraft programs, the total 
program increases only $28 million. This is due to “All other categories,” 
or conventional weapons and equipment, declining $9.9 million in maintenance 
support costs. This decrease is based on a declining troop strength and the 
conversion to new types of weapons and equipment. 

Colonel Scorpas. Exhibit 2 depicts the total cost of the program 
broken down by the type of materiel supported. The $13.7 million 
increase in costs between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 is 
caused by increased ided missile costs—$5.4 million; aircraft 
costs—$9.2 million; and the retirement fund contribution—$2.8 mil- 
lion. These increases are partially offset by a $3.7 million decrease in 
maintenance costs of all other categories of materiel. The increases 
in guided missile and aircraft maintenance are due to increased equip- 
ment in use in these categories. The decrease in the “All other” 
category is due to declining population of conventional equipment in 
use. 

In order to reduce parts costs, to support organizational and field 
maintenance and to provide better service to our troop units, we are 
continuing to attack the problem of repair parts at its source; that 
is, before new equipment enters into the system. Maintenance engi- 
neers now participate in the development of equipment to minimize 
the repair parts needed. We are requiring that the maximum use of 
standard parts and components and ease of maintenance be con- 
sidered at specific review points in the following stages of develop- 
ment of new materiel: initial design, prototype design, engineering 
test, and preproduction test. 

We have also made progress in reducing the many makes and 
models of engineer equipment, vehicles, materials handling equip- 
ment, office equipment, et cetera, by standardization for overseas theat- 
ers. The engineers have completely redistributed the 41 major items 
selected for area standardization in all overseas theaters (cranes, trac- 
tors, generators, graders, and compressors). Nonpreferred items in 
the hands of units are currently being replaced and when this is done 
it will result in the withdrawal of 276 makes and models from over- 
seas theaters. The Quartermaster General has completed an area 
plan for standardization of materials handling equipment which will 
result in having only two makes and models in each overseas theater. 
This will result in lower parts stockage and improved field mainte- 
nance service to the troops. 

The expansion of aircraft field maintenance was so rapid that in 
the continental United States, at this time, we rely on civilian con- 
tractors to operate many of our field maintenance shops. The utiliza- 
tion of such a method has permitted us to provide the increased pilot 
and technical training so urgently needed in the Army in this new 
field. 

On the other hand, guided-missile field maintenance was absorbed 
smoothly and on constantly increasing basis. With a fine base of civil- 
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service technicians, trained in Army schools, we are progressing well 
in providing field maintenance support to the guided-missile firing 
battalions. 

We are stressing the need to simplify organizational and field main- 
tenance. The complexity of new equipment in the Army of the 
future will be tremendously increased. 

To provide continued emphasis a Product Improvement Branch in 
the Materiel Maintenance Division within the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics has been established. This Branch is 
staffed with highly qualified engineers in specialized fields. Their 
mission and objectives are as follows: 

1. Simplification of equipment. 
2. Ease of maintenance and reduction of maintenance required. 
3. Use of standard and minimum types of test equipment. 
4. Reduction of skilled technicians required. 
Examples of progress: 
1. A simple mine detector (hand type). 
2. A small industrial engine program. 
3, A new automotive regulator. 
Benefits : 
1. Reduce maintenance and skills required. 
2. Give better durability. 
3. Reduce expensive test equipment in forward areas. 
1, Have longer service life. 
5. Reduce repair parts in the supply system by approximately 
24,000 lines. 
6. Reduce catalogs and supply manuals required. 

Our new command maintenance inspection procedure is more ef- 
ficient. By reducing the frequency and types of inspections and re- 
ducing the amount of equipment to be inspected from 100 percent down 
to 50 percent, we have planned for substantial savings and more mean- 
ingful inspections. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this concludes my statement on field 
maintenance activities. I will be glad to answer any questions you 
may have on this project. 

Mr. Sixes. I was very much intrigued by your statement that by 
reducing frequency and type of inspections and reducing amount of 
equipment to be inspected from 100 percent down to 50 percent, that 
you expect substantial savings. 

That is a commendable achievement, but when will those savings be 
reflected in the budget ? 

Colonel Scorpas. They will be reflected in this coming fiscal year 
primarily, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Roughly in what amounts? 

Colonel Scorpas. We estimate that this substantial saving may 
be approximately $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like for you to provide for the record a state- 
ment showing how the reduction in frequency and types of inspection 
is achieved and some information on the steps that were taken to 
reduce the amount of equipment to be inspected. 

Colonel Scorpas. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


By reducing the scope of maintenance inspections 50 percent and by combining 
seven separate technical inspections into a single command maintenance inspec- 
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tion, there will be an estimated saving of approximately $3 million in fiscal] 
year 1958. The inspections are applicable to equipment assigned to the active 
Army, National Guard, and Reserve units. Some of the inspection procedure 


will be accomplished by using sampling techniques, particularly on high density, 
noncritical items. 


The time saved in labor and travel will permit shop personnel, who have been 
accomplishing inspections, to apply more effort in reducing backlogs of unservice- 
able equipment in field maintenance shops. 

The anticipated saving has been taken into consideration in computing our 
requirements for funds for field maintenance activities in the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimates. 

Mr. Stxes. General VanWagoner, please furnish the charts com- 
parable to those carried in the previous hearings for project 9300 and 
project 9400. 


General VANWaconrr. We will supply them. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you provide for the record a statement on obliga- 
tions showing what they have been to date and anticipated at the end 
of the fiscal year ? 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1074.) 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have personnel figures showing the 
authorized and actual strengths at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
comparable figures for the nes arest known di ate, and antic ipated for the 
end of the fiscal year, for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

General VanWaconer. We will prepare that for the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1075, and additional 
information referred to follows :) 


Field maintenance shops resources available for performance of field maintenance 


| 
Actual, fise al | Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 
ie ee eal a atte i aneniincastateinateias ial sttireealieenihamnsiagiahdntinemeenniassomianattnailtiee staat aoe 
| 
A. Man-years..- : pha deat ak oh anccgheagiaine | 12, 161 12, 536 12, 500 
a .... eo ial inate ...| $44, 543, 467 $46, 314, 000. ~ $46, 31 314, 000 
C. Aircraft contract maintenance - | 6, 732, 000 | 7, 500, 000 8, 700, 000 
Cl. Other contract maintenance - 2, 968, 000 | 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 
D. Repair parts and other .99._____- , | 323, 274,926 | 334, 342, 000 347, 047, 000 
E, Contractual personnel... -__--.--- de id 8, 467, 405 | 8, 250, 000 8, 100, 000 
F, Subtotal - pet inne oma --2---------.| 385,985,798 | 400, 206, 000 413, 961, 000 
G. Minus free issues....................-- ----.---------| 37,057,000 | | 56, 706, 000 66, 500, 000 
H. Minus credits____- apie iia : | 294 617,000 | 45,715, 000 43, 216, 000 
I. Gross obligations F-G-H...___- in seppsh aetna SU 311, 798 | 297, 785, 000 304, 245, 000 
J. Reimbursable obligations. .................... Suet 2, 360, 000 | 11, 920, 000 11, 945, 000 
|———— sapien] caiman etaigetillans cheba heel 
K. Direct obligations I-J_..............-.. snignenesvenmiit c 251, 951, 798 | 4 285, 865, 000 292, 300, 000 


The following notes compare the fiscal year 1957 with the fiscal year 1958 Budget requests, 


1 The fiscal year 1957 budget was prepared on the assumption that non-stock-fund-repair parts would 
be procured with P9401 funds. The fiscal year 1958 Budget reflects the funds for procurement in P2300, 
therefore, P9401 will receive these parts as free issue 

2 In fiscal year 1957 Budget the stock fund credits were split between P2300 ($22 million) and P9401 ($62.5 
million), in this estimate all credits are shown in P9400. 

3 Inereased use of free issues and credits reduced the direct obligation requirements. 

4 Free issue of non-stock-fund parts plus reimbursement for maintenance of stock fund assets reduced 
direct obligations. 
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Mr. Sixes. Thank Woe Colonel. 


Colonel Scorpas. Thank you, sir. 
Post Suppry 


General VanWaconrer. The next project is 9503A, “Post supply,” 
and project 9550B, “Minor supplies and equipment,” which will be 
presented by Colonel Houser, the Chief of the Storage and Distribu- 
tion Division of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 
He has a prepared statement if the chairman so desires. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Houser, you are asking for $63 million for 
fiscal 1958 in “Post supply” compared with $62,270,000 for the last 
year, you are asking for $34 million in “Supplies and minor equip- 
ment” compared w ith $35,881,000 in fiscal 1957. 

Colonel Housrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. May we hear your statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Houser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, The $63 million re- 
uested for project 9503A, “Post supply,” for fiscal year 1958 provides 
or the receipt, storage, stock control, and issue of supplies and equip- 

ment, for the local “procurement of supplies and services and the 
oper: ition of administrative activities incident thereto, at all posts, 
camps, and stations in the continental United States and in the over- 
sea commands. This request is $730,000 more than was funded for 
in this project in fiscal year 1957. 


Decreasing mission costs resulting from such improvements in the 
supply system as the direct exe hange program, simplified accounting 
procedures for property on loan, and the extension of the Army field 
stock control system are offset by certain items. The two a 


items in this category are $2,781,000 to cover 614 percent contribu- 
tions to the civil service retirement fund and an additional $700,000 
for the installation of self-service centers. 

The self-service supply center is one of the major improvements 
made in post supply in_a great many years. Two of these centers 
were installed with funds prov ided in fiscal year 1956, 47 with funds 
provided in fiscal year 1957; and 83 are proposed to be installed with 
the funds requested in this budget. These centers are a sort of super- 
market through which using units may pick up commonly used wae 
as needed. Under the method used prior to the installation of : 
center, the requisitioning agency must refer to a table of allowance, 
and/or a supply manual of each of the seven technical services to 
determine their authorized allowances. This allowance was com- 
puted on the basis of strength factors and a separate requisition was 
prepared for each of the technical services. Under the new system, 
each unit receives monetary credit, which represents the maximum 
dollar value of expendable supplies which a unit may withdraw from 
the center during a specified period of time. The operation of test 
centers has demonstrated that the substitution of monetary credits 
for quantitative items edit as a means of controlling supply issues has 
resulted in substantial savings in the use of expendable supplies. 
Units are buying less and are using what they are buying. These 
are some pictures of self-service centers. 
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The $34 million requested for project 9503B, “Minor supplies and 
equipment,” for fiscal year 1958 will provide the funds for the pur- 
chase of minor supplies and equipment used for worldwide installa- 
tion support. Items purchased with these funds are office supplies, 
cleaning and sanitary supplies, garrison mess equipment, office furni- 
ture and machines, organizational clothing and equipment, and re- 
placement items of quarters furniture. 

The funds regested for fiscal year 1958 are $1,881,000 less than those 
appropriated for this program in fiscal year 1957. The principal 
factors which contribute to this reduction are lower average troop 
strengths, and more cost-conscious supply sergeants now that they 
have to do their own shopping at self-service supply centers. 

This budget project is being used as an interim measure only in 
the fiscal year 1958 budget. In actual operations during fiscal year 
1957, obligations are being recorded in the budget project which pro- 
vides for the various functions in which these supplies are consumed. 
However, for this estimate we were unable to estimate that functional 
distribution and, therefore, have placed all the supply requirements 
into this separate account. 

During fiscal year 1958 we will utilize actual experience gained in 
fiscal year 1957 as a basis for distributing this supply requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes the presentation for these projects. 
IT will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 


SELF-SERVICE SUPPLY CENTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Apparently you have considerable expectations from 
the utilization of the self-service supply centers. 

Colonel Houser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we share that optimism and I trust it will 
work out satisfactorily. 

We have had this material before, but it would be well to have 
it again at this point. Will you provide for the record a statement 
showing the extent to which these centers have been placed in opera- 
tion and the schedule for future expansion ‘ 

Colonel Houser. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Sevr-Service Suppty CENTERS 


During fiscal year 1956 the Department of the Army established self-service 
supply centers on a test basis at Fort Lewis, Wash., and Fort Lee, Va. 

During fiscal year 1957 the Department of the Army will establish 47 self- 
service supply centers. 

During fiscal year 1958 it is anticipated that the Department of the Army will 
establish an additional 83 self-service supply centers. 

The Department of the Army is of the opinion that with the implementation 
of the above schedule the program will be completed. 


Mr. Srxes. General Van Wagoner, you have heard my previous re- 
quests on charts, obligations, and personnel. Please provide the same 
information for this project. 

General VanWaconer. Very well. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1074 and 1075.) 
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Loca Sienat ACTIVITIES 


General VanWaconer. I would like to present General Corder- 
man, who will —_ the justification on projects 9504, which is the 
“Operation and maintenance of fixed wire communications”; 9505, 
the “Operation and maintenance of radio facilities”; 9506, the “Con- 
struction of fixed wire communications”; 9507, “Commercial com- 
munications”; 9508, “Construction of guard radio systems,” and 9509, 
the “Film and equipment exchanges and photographic laboratories.” 
General Corderman is prepared to present a statement. 

Mr. Srxes.We would like to have your statement. I would like 
for you to keep in mind while making it the fact that each of those 
projects anticipates an expenditure of more money than you had in 
1957 and outline the reasons for it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CorperMAN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds in subsidiary 
expense accounts 9504 through 9509 provide for local communica- 
tion and photographic services at Army installations throughout the 
United States and in oversea commands. These services include the 
operation and maintenance, construction and rehabilitation of fixed- 
plant telephone, teletypewriter, radio and other communications as 
well as the operation of film and equipment exchanges and photo- 
graphic laboratories at Army installations. Funds requested in fiscal 
year 1958 total $51.6 million, which is an increase of $12.4 million 
over fiscal year 1957. This increase is due primarily to expanded 
Army antiaircraft facilities, Capehart housing, installation, rehabili- 
tation and expansion of fixed wire and radio systems, and the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

A brief examination of the major types of communication services 
provided will facilitate an analysis of these accounts: 


FIXED WIRE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


The epersinem and maintenance of fixed wire communication sys- 


tems, subsidiary expense account 9504, involves primarily telephone 
central offices and associated outside plants comparable to those found 
in the average American city. The increase of $1.2 million in fiseal 
year 1958 provides funds for the Government’s contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund in the amount of $765,000 and addi- 
tional operating parts, supplies and stock fund items in the amount 
of $452,000, required to support the additional workload created by 
the Capehart housing program and expanded Army antiaircraft. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Operation and maintenance of radio facilities, subsidiary expense 
account 5905, embraces local administrative, guard, fire reporting, 
train and vehicle dispatching, and port and harbor craft control. The 
increase in fiscal year 1958 is due to the Government’s contribution 
to the civil service retirement fund in the amount of $29,000, and 
additional costs for maintenance supplies and materials for expanded 
Army Antiaircraft Command activities in the amount of $96,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FIXED WIRE AND RADIO FACILITIES 





Subsidiary expense accounts 9506 and 9508 provide for the installa. 
tion, rehabilitation, and extension of fixed wire and radio facilities 
at individual Army installations as well as nonrecurring installation 
charges for antiaircraft artillery communications. Requirements for 
these facilities are developed from technically engineered signal proj- 
ects and each project is thoroughly reviewed by the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer prior to approval for budgetary action. For fiscal 
year 1958, 204 projects, with a dollar value of $14.3 million, were 
included in this budget. Of this amount, $12 million is for wire fa- 
cilities and $2.4 million for radio facilities. This is a total increase 
of $6 million over fiscal year 1957 which provides support for the 
Combat Development Test and Experimentation Center support to 
new Army antiaircraft installations in the United States and overseas, 
and installation and/or rehabilitation of fixed wire and radio facilities 
to meet current demands or to reduce maintenance costs on equipment 
that has become obsolete or uneconomically repairable or maintain- 
able. 

COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 






The requirement in subsidiary expense account 9507 for commercial 
communications leased from various private telephone and telegraph 
companies is also included. Total funds required for fiscal year 
1958 are $14.5 million and cover the lease of equipment and rental of 
circuits from these companies, The increase of $4.6 million in fiscal 
year 1958 is required for payment for use of Korean communication 
facilities previously furnished without charge, support of Capehart 
housing, and support of increased Army antiaircraft facilities. 


FILM AND EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 





Estimated obligations of $3.9 million in fiscal year 1958 are required 
for the operation of film and equipment exchanges and photographic 
laboratories, in subsidiary expense account 9509, an increase of 
$360,000 over fiscal year 1957. This project covers the support of 
film exchanges which are engaged in the loan of training films and 
equipment to the various units of the Army, the training of student 
projectionists and the storage, local repair, and maintenance of train- 
ing film equipment. Photographic laboratories provide commanders 
with essential information for military training techniques, informa- 
tion of tactical, technical and logistical value; historical records of 
phases of military operations; and personnel identification pictures. 
The increase provides $136,000 for the Government’s contribution to 
the civil service retirement fund and $224,000 to cover travel supplies 
associated with increased still picture program and increase support 
by film and equipment exchanges to the Reserve. 

This concludes the highlights of the subsidiary expense accounts 
concerning local communication and photographic services. I shall 
be happy to answer any questions. 
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{ have a number of people here to answer any detailed questions. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not believe that will be necessary, General Corder- 
man. Your statement has been quite inclusive. I make the same 
request for information that I have made in connection with previous 
projects for each of those which you have discussed. 

General CorperMAN. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to may be found on pp. 1074 and 1075.) 


LocaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


General VANWaconeEr. The next witness is General Yount. He 
will deal with 9510, Operation of Administrative Motor Pools; 9511, 
Movement Services; 9512, Operation of Rail Equipment, and 9513, 
Operation of Floating Equipment. General Yount. 

Mr. Sixes. General, will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, Subsidiary expense 
accounts 9510-9513 provide for local transportation services at Army 
installations worldwide, excluding those industrially funded. These 
services include operation of administrative motor pools; local move- 
ment services; operation of intrainstallation rail equipment, and 
operation of floating equipment. The requirement for local trans- 
portation generally varies in relation to the population served. Thus, 
in periods of relative stability in the troop strength, local transporta- 
tion costs do not vary greatly. I will discuss each of these subsidiary 
expense accounts individually. 


OPERATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE MOTOR POOLS 


This account, 9510, is for the operation of administrative motor 
pools for which $59.1 million is requested. This includes funds for 
pay of civilians to operate and maintain the motor pool vehicles, fuel, 
lubricants, repair parts, maintenance equipment and tools, and any 
other services and supplies required to maintain vehicles in safe 
operating condition. It also includes funds for rental or lease of 
motor vehicles in some instances. The fiscal year 1958 requirement 
includes $1.6 million for the Government’s 614 percent contribution 
to the civil service retirement fund. 

It may interest the committee to know that the Army currently 
operates 495 radio-controlled motor pool vehicles in the continental 
United States. It is estimated that the capability of these vehicles 
is equal to that of 670 nonradio controlled vehicles. It is planned to 
install radio equipment in 115 additional vehicles in fiscal year 1958. 

I have an exhibit which will give you a better comparison, which 
1 would like to submit for the record at this time, between the three 
fiscal years under consideration. 


w 


Mr. Sixes. Very well. 


91288-5776 
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(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


9510 OpgRATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE Motor Poo.s 


Workload data and cost factors 


Base Number | Unit | Civilian Other 
unit of cost 2 man- costs ! 
units ! | years 


| | 
Operation. -...- Vehicle 475, 276 7, 647 


442,177 6, 962 
aa 434, 588 6, 901 
Maintenance - -- .--- ita 475, 276 3, 316 
Pe asieod 442,177 2, 949 

o tine 434, 588 | 2, 910 
Total.._-- . anol laes 475, 276 10, 963 
---| 442,177 9, 911 

434, 588 
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1 In thousands. 
? Expressed in cents per mile. 


| 
| 


Mr. Srezs. I would like to request at this point that you provide a 
listing of any new motor pools which are to be operated during the 
next fiscal year and any to be closed during the next fiscal year. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Motor Poots OPENING AND CLOSING 


Current Army plans do not provide for the activation or inactivation of any 
installations during fiscal year 1958. 

Possible advantages to be gained through the consolidation or closure of 
motor pools or motor vehicle maintenance facilities are constantly being studied 
by the Army. Should any studies during fiscal year 1958 indicate areas where 
savings in resources can be realized, action will be taken to effect appropriate 
consolidations. 


MOVEMENT SERVICES 


General Yount. The next subsidiary expense account, 9511, “Move- 
ments services” provides for the costs of operation of local transporta- 
tion offices at Army installations, and for local transportation services. 
For these activities $13.5 million is requested. Services performed 
include local planning, and controlling transport of persons and 
things; checking and consolidating freight; commercial switching, 
drayage, ferrying, terminal storage, and demurrage ; negotiations with 
carriers for movements services; and purchases of transportation pub- 
lications and other supply items. 

Salaries of civilian personnel are a major cost in connection with 
these functions. The fiscal year 1958 requirement includes $675,000 
for the Government’s 614 percent contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund. 

Last year the use of taxis in the Washington area was discussed in 
connection with this project. It has developed that, because of the 
wide coverage of the area by public transportation facilities and con- 
tractual bus service, the use of taxis has been practically nil. During 
the period April to December 1956, reimbursements for local taxis were 
less than expenditures for bus and streetcar tokens in the same period. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that responsibility for determining 
when a commercial taxi will be used rests with the appropriate trans- 
portation officer, not with the individual. 
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Again I have an exhibit to submit for the record which gives a 
better eee oor of the 3 years under consideration. 
(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


9511 Movements SERVICES 


Workload data and cost oo 


| Civilian Civilian | Other Total 
| man- | labor costs! | costs! 
years 


Base | Number 
year i of 
| units ! 


| 


OPERATION OF RAIL EQUIPMENT 


Unit 
cost 
costs ! | 

! 


a eine 


2, 547 $9, 993 $599 | $10,592 
2,451 | 9,736 848 | 10,584 
2, 451 9, 736 | ,312| 11,048 
115 367 | 2,538 | 2, 905 
94 322 | 2, 562 | 2, 884 
94 322 2, 122 2, 444 
2, 662 10, 360 3, 137 13, 497 
2, 545 10, 058 3,410 | 13,468 
2, 545 10, 058 3, 434 13, 492 


on 
a= 


sowogerororgege B 
B4S82335 


oa 
= 


| 


' In thousands 


General Yount. In this account, 9512, $2,986,000 is requested for 
fiscal year 1958 for the administration, supervision, operation, and 
organizational maintenance of rail equipment used for intrainstalla- 
tion transportation. Field maintenance, which was included in this 
account in prior years, is excluded for fiscal year 1958. The fiscal 
year 1958 requirement includes $154,000 for the Government’s 614 
percent contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

Continuing utilization surveys have maintained the level of equip- 
ment assigned for use at the minimum, Costs have increased slightly 
as a result of the Government’s 614 percent contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

I have again an exhibit to submit for the record providing for 
the costs. 


(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


9512 OPERATION oF Raitt EQUIPMENT 


Workload and cost factors 


Da | ar ate | 
Base | Number Unit | Civilian | Civilian Other | Total 
Activity yet unit of | cost | man- labor costs ! costs ! 
units years | costs! 


1956 Opera- 33, 638 596 $2, 716 $307 | $3, 023 
Operation 1957 tional 30, 13% 5 549 | 2, 518 333 2, 851 
1958 days 30, 13% 545 2, 501 485 | 2, 986 

1956 Units ; 42 | 233 102 | 335 

Maintenance - 12 1957 main- . 706 42 | 233 102 335 
it 1958 tained |. éshes e ee 0 0 

1956 s ; a hsie swe 638 2, 949 Q | 3, 358 

Total 1957 aa 591 | 2, 751 43: 3, 186 
1958 . 545 | 2,501 | 35 | 2, 986 


' 000 omitted. 
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OPERATION OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


General Yount. This subsidiary expense account, 9515, provides for 
the operation and operator maintenance of floating equipment at Army 
installations, other than CONUS Army Terminals and oversea ports 
of embarkation. This requirement for fiscal year 1958 is $3.4 million. 

This equipment is used for towage, fire protection, ferry service, 
patrol and security, target towing and firig-range security. The 
increase in fiscal year 1958 requirements is attributable to the require- 
ment of $120, 000 for the Government’s 614 percent contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund and a net increase of 9 vessels resulting 
from the layup of 2 vessels and the inclusion here of 11 vessels as- 
signed to wet storage activities but formerly charged to port opera- 
tions. 

Again I have an exhibit to submit for the record. 
(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


































9513 OPERATION oF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 





Workload data and cost factors 


Number | Unit Civilian | Civilian Other | Total 





| 
Fiscal year | Base units | of units | cost | man- | labor costs! {| costs 

| | | years costs ! 

| | 

| | | ie . | Z 
Paicndbaknaitecndecsbeousl Unit oper- | 239 | $12, 407 | 432 | $1, 887 $1, 078 $2, 965 

ated. | | 

Rese 240 | 12,421 | 434 | 1,896 | 1, 085 2, 981 
ediace Ee catihonuwceetkitne ant eee 249 |} 13,811 

} | i 


497 2, 238 1, 201 3, 439 
| 


1000 omitted. 
CONCLUSION 





General Yount. The intensive program of utilization surveys, and 
surveillance of progress through inspection and reports has served to 
hold equipment assignments at a minimum level. The policy of ob- 
taining additional transportation from commercial sources is being 
continued with a view to reducing fixed costs and reducing the Gov- 
ernment’s investment. 

That completes my prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 






Mr. Srxes. Will you supply additional information about the in- 
crease of nine vessels in the program “Operation of floating equip- 
ment”? What is the reason for the increase of the nine vessels? 
General Yount. The vessels were previously operated, Mr. Chair- 
man, and funded out of a different account. So this represents not 
an increase in vessels operated within the Army, merely a change in 
the budgetary structure. They were formerly funded out of the ac- 
count, “Operation of ports,” which now is limited to overseas ports, 
or terminals in the United States. 











ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE 





Mr. Srxes. I notice on each of the items that you have discussed 
there has been an increase in cost, a considerable part of which is due 
to the civil service retirement fund, but where there are other con- 
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tributing factors I would like them to be listed and the reason for 
them. 

General Yount. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INOREASED CosT IN LOCAL TRANSPORTATION AccouUNTS, FiscaAn YEAR 1958 OvER 
1957, OrmeER THAN INCREASES ATTRKIBUTABLE TO RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBU- 
TION 
The only increase in the local transportation accounts, other than increase at- 

tributable to provision for retirement fund contributions, is in the account for 

operation of floating equipment. Excluding the provision for the retirement 
fund, this account reflects an increase of $338,000 in fiscal year 1958 require- 
ments over the adjusted fiscal year 1957 requirement. This increase is due to 
the inclusion in this account of $400,000 for 11 vessels in operation at the United 

States Army transportation storage activities at New Orleans, La., Rio Vista, 

Calif.. and Clatskanie, Oreg., and Beaver. The charges for the operation of 

these vessels were previously included in port operations. The addition of these 

vessels in fiscal year 1958 is partially offset by a net programed reduction of 

2 vessels in other areas within this account and the replacement of larger types 

of equipment with smaller classes of vessels at a lower operating cost. 

Mr. Sixes. I make the same request for information on charts, obli- 
gations, personnel, for each of these projects that we have requested 
on other activities. 

General Yount. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to may be found on pp. 1074 and 1075.) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General. 

General Yount. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. You may present the next. 


Sussipiary Expense AccouNtTs 


General Van Waconer. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Colonel 
Gilly, Comptroller in the Office of the Quartermaster General. He 
will deal with projects 9514, the “Operation of commissaries”; 9515, 
“Laundry and dry-cleaning services” ; 9516, “Operation of bakeries” ; 
9517, “Civilian mess personnel”; 9518, “Operation of meat-cutting 
plants”; 9519, “Donation of civilian clothing.” He has a prepared 
statement if the chairman desires. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Gritty. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, subsidiary expense ac- 
counts 9514 through 9519, inclusive, cover funds for the operation of 
issue commissaries and commissary stores; laundry and dry-cleaning 
services; bread bakeries and central pastry kitchens; hire of civilian 
mess personne! utilized in lieu of military personnel in the operation 
of messes; operation of meat-cutting plants; and donations of civilian 
clothing. The amount requested for fiscal year 1958 is $33,700,000 as 
compared with $31,667,000 in fiscal year 1957, a net increase of 
$2,033,000. 

The number of facilities covered by these estimates for fiscal year 
1958 totals 370, which is 11 less than in fiscal year 1956 and 5 more 
than in fiscal year 1957. This increase in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal 
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year 1957 is due principally to the increase of commissaries for En. 
rope. All of the activities covered by this project are subjected to 
periodic examinations and establishment of a new facility or con. 
tinued operation of those already in existence is authorized only 
when the need is fully justified. : 

We will consider the individual accounts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Colonel Gitty. Subsidiary expense account 9514, “Operation of 
commissaries,” covers funds for the operation of commissaries for the 
supply of subsistence to organized Army messes and to other author. 
ized feeding places, and to provide commissary stores where author. 
ized patrons may purchase food and household supplies. The amount 
requested for fiscal year 1958 is $17,900,000, an increase of $743,000 
over fiscal year 1957. This increase is due principally to the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund in the amount 
of $580,000. 

Subsidiary expense account 9515, “Laundry and dry-cleaning serv- 
ices,” provides funds for laundering and dry cleaning of Govern- 
ment-owned property only, such as organizational clothing and 
equipage, sheets, pillowcases, and blankets. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1958 is $7,743,000, which rep- 
resents an increase of $224,000 over fiscal year 1957. This increase is 
due entirely to the Government’s contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund. 

A change in the method of collecting for laundry and dry-cleaning 
services for enlisted personnel from the former cash-in-advance sys- 
tem to the payroll deduction system was inaugurated during fiscal 
year 1956. This program is still expanding and is expected to reach 
its full implementation in fiscal year 1958. As a result, work per- 
formed for military personnel reflects a progressive increase for each 
successive fiscal year after fiscal year 1955. This continued increase 
is indicative of the increasing desire of enlisted personnel to patron- 
ize these facilities on a payroll deduction basis. However, no addi- 
tional funds are required to be appropriated for this increased work- 
load since the cost of laundering and dry cleaning personally owned 
property is reimbursed by the patron. 

Subsidiary expense account 9516, “Operation of bakeries,” covers 
funds for the operation of garrison bread bakeries and central pastry 
kitchens to produce baked products for consumption by troops. This 
activity also provides for training and maintenance of skills of 
bakers and pastry cooks for support of troops in the field. The 
amount of $1,016,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 represents a de- 
crease below both fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 requirements. 
This decrease results from two factors, (1) the closing of facilities, 
and (2) the implementation of the specialist rotation program within 
continental United States, causing increased utilization of trained 
bakery military personnel with a resulting decrease in civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Subsidiary expense account 9517, “Civilian mess personnel,” pro- 
vides funds for employment of civilian mess attendants, or KP’s at 
Army schools in continental United States, and for the employment 
of indigenous civilian personnel in overseas messes in order that en- 
listed personnel may be fully utilized in their primary military du- 









ties. The fiscal year 1958 estimate also includes, for the first time, 
funds for the employment of civilian mess attendants at Women’s 
Army Corps messes in continental United States. The amount re- 
quested. for fiscal year 1958 is $5,700,000, an increase of $1,470,000 
over fiscal year 1957. This increase results from the following major 
factors, which are partially offset by minor decreases in oversea 
commands : 
$1,183,000 for full implementation of continental United States 
school program. This will enable enlisted students to pursue 
their studies without interruption, with a resulting improved 
academic status upon completion of their training courses. 
$173,000: Government contribution to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. 
$140,000: Increase for Women’s Army Corps messes. 

Subsidiary ex pense account Gb5bIs. “Ope ration of meat-cutting 
plants,” provides funds for the operation of central meat-cutting and 
fat-rendering facilities where meat, fish, and poultry are processed 
into ready-to-cook form. This work is normally performed in 
ration-breakdown points and messhalls, except at certain installations 
where it is more eflicient to centralize the operation. This centraliza- 
tion also makes possible the hiring of civilians to accomplish this mis- 
sion. In addition, economies are effected through the rendering of fats 
for use in organized Army messes. The amount requested for fiseal 
year 1958 is $1,286,000, an increase of $111,000 over fiscal year 1957. 
This increase is due to (1) $69,000 for the Government’s contribution 
to the civil-service retirement fund, and (2) $42,000 for the hire of 2 
additional civilians to replace military personnel, and to provide 8 
employees for a new plant at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Subsidiary expense account 9519, "Donations of civilian clothing” 
covers funds for the purchase of civilian outer clothing for personnel 
released from Army places of confinement other than disciplinary 
barracks, under dishonorable and other than honorable conditions. 
It also provides for personnel who are released as undesirables and 
are not entitled to wear the uniform to place of domicile. The 
amount requested for fiscal year 

That concludes my prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. I would 
be pleased if you desire to discuss these accounts in more detail or to 
answer your questions. 

Mr. Stes. For each of these activities, will you prepare charts, 
obligation, and personnel, as in the previous budgets ¢ 

(The information requested may be found on pp. 1074 and 1075.) 


OPERATION OF COM MISSARIES 


Mr. Sixes. On 9514, “Operation of commissaries,” which includes 
an additional cost of $743,000, you gave civil-service retirement fund 
as being responsible for $580,000 of that amount. 

Colonel Grtiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide for the record the reason for the 
other amount? Provide for the record a listing of commissaries 
closed and commissaries opened. 

Colonel Gritty. Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1958, sir? 

Mr. Srxzs. In fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Gitiy. Very well. 
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Mr. Srxes. And, in order that we may have the trend, give me the 
same information for 1956 and 1957. 
(The information referred to follows:) 











ADDITIONAL INCREASES IN OPERATION OF COMMISSARIES IN FiscaL YEAR 1958 
Over Fiscat YEAR 1957 
Amount 
1. Opening of 3 new commissary stores (Fort Niagara, N. Y., United 
States disciplinary barracks, Lompoc, Calif., and Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind.). These facilities have previously operated as 
issue commissaries and are now being converted to include a com- 
missary store. This action is justified due to increased military 
population in the area and the fact that adequate commercial 
facilities are not conveniently available__........-_----_---_---- $92,000 
Increased workload in Hawaii due to approximately 6,300 additional 
dependents as a result of new Capehart and MCA housing units__ 15, 000 
Activation of 5 new commissaries in Germany due to increased mili- 
tary and dependent population in Europe 5 









bs 


a+ 
“ 


Number of commissaries operated by the Department of the Army 


i : 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 











Commissaries with commissary stores 


Continental United States ; ; 64 

Overseas........-- ‘ : oe . 108 | 105 | 109 
Commissaries, issue only: | | 

Continental United States 14 | 15 12 


Overseas ..--. 


Total commissaries..-.-.....-- 


Norte.—Totals reflect maximum number in operation for each fiscal year. 
Location of commissaries opened and closed 


COMMISSARY WITH COMMISSARY STORES 





Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1968 
Opened Fort Polk, La. (1).! Camp Wolters, Tex. (1).? Fort Niagara, N. Y. (1).! 
France (2). France (1). United States Disciplinary 
Italy (2). | Germany (2). Barracks, Lompoc, Calif. 













(1).! 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. (1).! 


| France (1). 
| Germany (5). 
Closed......Red River Arsenal, Tex. (1). Far East (5). | France (2). 
Far East (6). France (1). 
Germany (2). 
Austria (5). | 
Pacific (1). 
Puerto Rico (2). | 





COMMISSARIES, ISSUE ONLY 


| | 
Opened. _...Camp Roberts, Calif. (1). | Lordstown Military Reser- None, 


Far East (1). ' vation, Ohio (1). } 
Closed Fort Polk, La. (1).! None. | Fort Niagara, N. Y. (1).! 


United States Disciplinary 
| oe Lompoc, Calif. 
| (3). 
| | Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
| Ind. (1).! 
i 





! Opened a commissary store in addition to an existing issue commissary. 
2 This commissary previously operated by the Air Force and transferred to Department of the Army. 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. For activity 9515, “Laundry and dry cleaning services,” 
give me. the number, if any, of laundry and dry cleaning facilities 
opened and closed for the fiscal years 19% 56. 1957. and 1958. 
Colonel Gitty. Very well, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Fized laundry and dry cleaning plants operated by Department of the Army 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1Q5t 1957 1958 


a 


Laund — 
CONUS 39 


Seaasee. s : ; sy 
Dry cleaning plants: 
CONU 


e- te 1 12 
PUNO. 25.6. 52500% ja : . ‘ aR 38 


Total plants_ 


Nore.— Totals reflect the maximum number in operation for each fiscal year. 


Location of plants opened and closed 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 
ba 1958 

| 

! 


Laundry plants: 
Opened __- 


Far East (1 Far East (1 None 
Italy (1 
Closed _. e | Far East (9 None None 
Dry-cleaning plants: | 
Opened ___- ; Far East (1)-_.- Far East (1) None, 
| Italy (1) 
| Fort Benning, Ga. (1). None None. 
| Far East (8). 


OPERATION OF BAKERIES 


Mr. Sixes. Under “Operation of bakeries,” will you explain what 
you:'mean by implementation of the specialist rotation system? You 
may sewvide a statement for the record on that. Show for the 3 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958, the number of bakeries closed and the 
number of bakeries opened and of course their location. 

Colonel Gritty. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SPECIALIST ROTATION PROGRAM 


It is necessary for the Army to operate bakeries at overseas installations 
to produce fresh bread for issue. This requirement for bakeries made it neces- 
sary to establish a bakery specialist rotation program to assure the availability 
of bakery trained military personne! to fill positions vacated at overseas bakeries 
by personnel returning to Conus on regular tours of duty. The necessity for 
providing trained bakery personnel for rotation from Conus to overseas bakery 
facilities, and of providing spaces at Army bakeries in Conus where personnel 
rotated from overseas may continue to be actively employed to retain and develop 
their baking skills, was recognized by the Assistant Secretary of Defense when 
retention of a number of bakeries in Conus was approved to support the specialist 
rotation program of the Army. 
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Number of facilities operated by the Department of Army 


Daa a ee 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1 


Note.—Totals reflect the maximum number in operation for each fiscal year. 


Location of facilities opened and closed 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 





Garrison bread bakeries: 
Opened .___- ceees .-| France, 3; Italy, 1_.-- ..| None-. sie diaiiuiieial 
Closed Fort MeNair, D. C., 1; Walter | Camp Gordon, Ga., 1; 
Reed Army Medical Center, Sill, Okla., 1; Fort Carson, 
D. C., 1; Fort McPherson, Colo., 1; Fort Riley, Kans., 
Ga., 1; Austria, 1. | 1; Fort Ord, Calif., 1. 
Central pastry kitchen: 
ned Sadat EL Bath onckgheet ames 
i oes ke Far East, 3 


CIVILIAN MESS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. On 9517, “Civilian mess personnel,” you state that you 
are employing civilian mess attendants in order that enlisted personnel 
may be fully utilized in their primary military duties. Is that over- 
seas only ? 

Colonel Gritty. No, sir. It also applies to schools in the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Srxes. Has KP duty been eliminated ? 

Colonel Giutty. No, sir, 

Mr. Srxes. Under what circumstances has it been eliminated? 

Colonel Guy. It is still employed as a military duty in the con- 
tinental United States in the normal post, camp, and station activity. 
Civilians will be employed in the continental United States only in 
schools and Women’s Army Corps messes. Overseas indigenous labor 
is used in the messes to free for strictly military duties military per- 
sonnel that are in a more critical combat situation. 

Mr. Srxes. I presume, too, that in overseas areas where indigenous 
civilian labor costs considerably less than it would in this country you 
actually make a saving by using indigenous personnel for the messes? 

Colonel Gritty. Yes, indeed, sir. The cost of the American soldier 
is greatly in excess of the indigenous labor that we hire. ' 

Mr. Srxes. What is the explanation of your statement that funds 
for the first time are included for the employment of civilian mess 
attendants at WAC messes in the continental United States? Is there 
no KP duty for Wacs? 

Colonel Guy. That is correct, sir. I believe it is a recognition, 
sir, of the duties that the Wacs perform, mainly administrative and 
clerical. When they are not present for their normal duty assign- 
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ments and engaged in KP there is a disruption of the offices to which 
they are assigned. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you not think you had better keep them in practice 
about how to get around the kitchen 9 

Colonel Gitty. It would enhance their home economics, but from 
the military standpoint, sir, I believe they could be more profitably 
employed in their offices in their administrative and clerical capacities. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What is the meaning of your statement on page 3, 
$1,183,000 for full implementation of the continental United States 
school program ? 

Colonel Gitty. What is that reference again, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. I want an explanation for that statement. Is that in 
keeping with our previous discussion on this same subject? 

olonel Gury. Yes, sir. That now picks up the whole continental 
United States school program. It frees students attending those 
schools from KP duty. 


OPERATION OF MEAT-CUTTING PLANTS 


Mr. Stxes, Under account 9518, “Operation of meat-cutting plants,” 
you state that economies are effected through the rendering of fats 
for use in organized Army messes, and of course I agree with that. 
You say this centralization makes possible the hiring of civilians to 
accomplish the mission of the meat cutting and so forth. Does that 
particular feature, the hiring of civilians, bring about economies or 
is it simply a convenience to the Government ? 

Colonel Gitty. Again, sir, it does free the military personnel from 
this type of duty and permits them to engage in strictly military 
activity. 

DONATION OF CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Srxes. Under 9519, “Donation of civilian clothing,” please 
submit a statement for the record showing how many people are 
affected in each of these categories and the cost of the clothing in the 
various categories. 

Colonel Giuty. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Number of personnel to be released with reentry into the service barred requiring 
civilian outer clothing 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 





Number discharged by category: 
Unfitness _- poeta ‘ sel , 246 7, 625 
Misconduct __-. pick Beto : 2, 65: 2, 788 | 
Bad conduct. 8 | 190 | 
Dishonorable - - - 5 69 
Subtotal ss , 145 10, 672 
Less discharges from Army Disciplinary Barracks 5, 452 | 5, 972 | 


Number to be clothed from this account. _- Saou ‘ , 693 | 4, 700 | 


Per capita cost per individual._--__- $11.70 | 
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Mr. Suxes. Thank you very much, Colonel Gilly. 

Colonel Gitty. Thank you, sir. 

General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman, that completes the pre. 
sentation. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 

Are there any other witnesses for today ! 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 


Sarurpay, Apri 13, 1957, 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
OFFICE 

LT. COL. JOHN A. WESTER, OFFICE OF THE. CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. D. M. ROSS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program and Pr aoe 9 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 


Program by activities: 
1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable sys- | 


2. Improvement of fire protection system. ................|......-------- | 
3. Maintenance and operation of the communication sys- 


j 
_ 
| 
"| gogo, 19 | 
| 
ee 


4, 600, 319 | 4, 700, 000 
Total obligations...........................-........--| 4,881,288 | 5, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available _- 


Appropriation (adjusted) -.................-.----.- 
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Obligations by objects 


| 


ails sa - 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1 


958 estimate 


—_—_——|—-—___;__— 


Total number of permanent positions . . 514 | 524 569 
Average number of all employees. - - naiswnhecied 485 527 
Number of employees at end of year x 


e salaries and grades: 
Avejeneral schedule grades: 
Average salary --...-...- Sas $4, 158 | $4, 146 
Average grade... ....--.... hii }S-4, GS-4.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary _- ; $6, 060 $6, 176 | $6, 176 





Personal services: , 
Permanent positions... _- ; | $2,022,861 | $2,222 212 | $2, 401, 076 
Regular pay above 52-week base aeaal 7, 686 | } 9, 136 


Payment above basic rates 296, 017 | 307, 788 307, 788 





} _ = = ae 


Total personal services 2, 326, 564 2, 530, 000 2.718, 000 
Travel. 51, 131, 500 139, 500 
Transportation of things : a 86, 400 103, 400 
Communication services__. 37, 318 998, 500 1, 254, 500 
Rents and utility services 287, 000 287, 000 
Printing and reproduction_ 4, 000 4 000 
Other contractual services : ‘ t 235, § 424, 200 309, 200 
Supplies and materials | 568, 41: 4138, 900 475, 900 
Equipment 376, 95, 300 267, 300 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 

tirement fund ‘ } 137, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indeninities , 85! 
Taxes and assessments ciel 1 ; 4. 200 


Total obligations 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual 1957 « 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILA 


Appropriation 5, Ono 
Transferred from “‘Appropriated receipts, Alaska Communi- 
cation System’” (69 Stat. 306) 500, 000 


Adjusted appropriation 5 1, 000 
Balance brought forward 

Unobligated 219 

Obligated - 5. 949 


Total budget authorizations available , 168 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 

Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 55 ' 000 000 
Out of prior authorizations ’ 1. 000 000 


Total expenditures , 555, ; 000 5 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring-for obligation 
Other 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated d , 
Obligated , ; 73 1, 114, 


19, 183 


Total expenditures and balances is 1, 429, ; 975 6, 714, 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities 
Construction of buildings,{ quarters, and utilities (total 
obligations) 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward » 200 —1, 360, 594 —860, 594 
Unobligated balance carried forward 594 | 860, 594 748, 594 


$500, 000 $112, 000 
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Obligations by objects’ 






































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
a Se ee _—_oo 
Total number of permanent positions_- NEMECE ree 1 | g fod: 
Average number of all employees... .............- esiebianaia 1 gsc Fae 
Number of employees at end of year_...............-..-.- 1 P Filly ee 
Average salaries and grades: —_ ne | nai ar rrr 
General ooo | . : 
-Average Laine ebiibbabesnddidnaquesoneacade | 5, 536 | B OS8. hoc ce. : 
IE i cccrbek tia lnen..ccteressaseoaneses | GS-7.6 | G8-7.6 |---- =.=. 
01 Personal services: | an ae |. on 
NE Be ik La de biekn eee -| $3, 986 | $6,900 |..._..- 
Regular pay above 52-week base_____................. | Oe tuto et 
Payment above basic rates..........................-- ROP sso ea eb 
Total personal services..............---.-..--.-.---- 4, 165 | ae 
pe er ee eee | 19, 496 | 493, 100 $112, 000 
Total obligations... _. cecaeeeetaneeccosseenneesenneecen| 23, 661 | 500, 000 112, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 elnnibi! 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
| 
Balance brought forward: | 








Unobligated . . .-..------------------------+-------+------- $1, 384,255 | $1, 360, 594 $860, 504 

Obligated ..... ..-.-----.--------0-000----e00----- isieatiniaiom 168, 287 | 576 400, 576 

Total budget authorizations available.__- ------| 1,652,542 | 1,361,170 | _ 1,261,170 

EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES Ps Se ape Sk ee, 

Expenditures (out of prior authorizations) - ...--..-..-------.--- 191, 372 | 100, 000 500, 000 
Balance carried forward: 

CE. new pntnensantuwensabestinenencacesorenaes | 1, 360, 594 | 860, 594 748, 594 

ORIG RIO - 3. ine anes no - 2 in esen side ---nnne--------- 2 576 | 400, 576 12, 576 





Total expenditures and balances. .------ pctienedeeak .---| 1, 552, 542 1, 361, 170 1, 261, 170 
i 


Mr. Sixes. Please insert at this point in the record the actual obli- 
gations as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 and the personnel requirements for the 
same years. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SysTEM 


Direct ootigotions by wrededt and oe 





























No. Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year ‘1956 cal year 1957 | Dec. 31, 1956 | cal year 1958 
210 | Construction of telephone, telegraph 

and cable systems... ._____-........-.-- $280, 919 |....._...._-- $40 $357, 000 
240 | Improvement # fire protection systems.|.............- $300, 000 2, 586 | 50, 000 

310: ry ven the communications { 
Paha bh k~ sabensds Jasber suaysss- 971, 580 1, 033, 000 | 531, 006 | 1, 069, 000: 

320 Maintenance of buildings and appur- | 
eS “Tie Uiisddek dade 229, 316 | 170, 000 80, 151 216, 000- 
410 | Operation of the system ---- iit ee sy 3, 399, 423 3, 497, 000 1, 664, 140 4, 008, 000: 
OO cds eccncitinsaes Sp bp nnenhicns | 4, 881, 238 5, 000, 000 2, 277, 928 | 5, 700, 000 








Nore.—The obligations through Dee. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 



















Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1956 | cal year 1957 | Dec. 31, 1956 | cal year 1958 


Total as shown above...___._.__._..------ $4, 881, 238 2 277, 923 $5, 700, 000: 
PII so, nc cncesseadtccsese== 47, 680 5, 000 |_- 7, 000 


A 
OURS tinh Spdp rere wh deer tadeseauns 4, 928, 918 5, 005, 000 2, 277, 923 2 | 5, 727, 000 
| 


' 













Appropriation summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1958 (direct and 
reimbursable obligations) 


SECTION I. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 











Estimate 





| Actual, fiscal |__ 
| year 1956 
| 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 












Military personnel (average number). .--..-.....-.--..-.------ 891 868 868 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions.....................----.-- 514 | 524 569 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..............}..-...--- ities i ope tay ah ara 
Average number of all employees. - --...........-.-.-.--.-- | 4 52 | 485 527 
Number of ee Oli at end of ree. is tl NdechG an tahpnek’ 93 | 512 557 
Personal service obligation......................-.----.- 7 $2, 326, 564 | $2, 530, 000 $2, 718, 000 











CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Direct obligations by project and ees 


¥ Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as of | Estimate, 



















No. fiscal year | fiscal year | Dec. 31,1956) fiscal year 
1966 | 1957 | 1958 
ontia thd ———— | a A Ls ene 
230 | Construction of buildings, quarters, | | | 
ra cscninkn eke Waseda l $23, 661 | $500, 000 $30, 4 $112, 000 
POW. casceconnaecsthd Alek ee 23, 661 | 500, 000 | 30, 334 112, 000 






General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation we would 
like to present is the “Operation and maintenance of the Alaska com- 
munication system.” We have as the principal witness Maj. Gen. 
W. Preston Corderman, Deputy Chief Signal Officer, who has a state- 
ment he would like to present to the committee. 
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Mr. Sixes. General Corderman, we will be glad to hear your state- 
ment on the Alaska communication system. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Corperman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska com- 
munication system, established on May 26, 1900, is operated by the 
Army Signal Corps to provide telephone and telegraph services 
throughout the Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with the 
United States and other countries. The system performs a dual mis- 
sion by providing the main military long lines channels and furnishing 
commercial communications for the Territory. This dual mission 
requires that the Alaska communication system be so integrated with 
the military and commercial connecting communication facilities that 
it may serve effectively both the military and civilian requirements. 

In order to assist in your analysis of these estimates, I have a chart 
which in black lines shows the existing land line telephone and tele- 
graph circuits. Radio telephone and radio teletype circuits are shown 
in red. The blue lines indicates the submarine cable operated by the 
system. A total of 55 stations will be in operation in fiscal year 1958. 
The system also connects with more than 300 privately owned tele- 
phone and radio stations located in the smaller towns and canneries. 

In the analysis of these estimates an important point to consider is 
that receipts from commercial operations are deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as a general fund receipt. Commercial receipts 
are projected as follows: 

Fiscal year 1956 (actual) : e Diets _. $3, 296, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimated) —_._.________- j Sate cw mntbelaeis , iby 
Fiseal year 1958 (estimated) 3, 685; 000 

You will recall that during last year’s hearings, the committee ex- 
pressed concern about the rates charged civilian users in Alaska for 
services rendered. In view of this, the Chief Signal Officer undertook 
an exhaustive study to determine whether or not these rates should be 
increased. The following determinations were made as a result of 
that study: 

(a) Telegraph rates should be increased by approximately 30 
percent. 

The Chief Signal Officer has proposed that such an increase be put 
into effect as of July 1, 1957. 

(6) Telephone message rates are not quite high enough at the 
present level of operations to recover all costs of providing the service. 
The Chief Signal Officer feels, however, that the anticipated increase 
in volume of business will yield a substantial increase in revenue with 
relatively small increased costs. Therefore, no increase in telephone 
rates is proposed. 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


In fiscal year 1957, the Alaska communication system will be 
operated with a budget of approximately $5 million. Operations are 
at a minimum level pending determination of the legislative proposal 
for the sale of the system. A total of $5,700,000 is being requested for 
fiscal year 1958 in order to operate and maintain the system on a 
continuing, economical and efficient basis. There are two major items 
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that account for the increase of $700,000 in fiscal year 1958, as com- 
pared with fiscal years 1956 and 1957. One item of $137,000 provides 
for the Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund 
in accordance with title IV, Public Law 854, 84th Congress. The 
other item is the operation of the greatly enlarged facility resulting 
from the completion of the Seattle-Ketchikan-Skagway coaxial sub- 
marine cable project which has been under construction since 1954. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, AND CABLE SYSTEMS 


Under this category, there is a total requirement of $357,000 of 
which $300,000 provides for additional toll switchboard positions at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks ; $30,000 for rehabilitation of the Wrangell- 
Petersburg submarine cable by equipping it with commercial fixed 
plant-type carrier equipment in place of obsolete field-type equipment; 
$17,000 for expansion of the voice frequency channels between Anchor- 
age-Tok Junction-Fairbanks. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this system tie in to the DEW line or the mid- 
Canada line ? 

General CorperMAN. It ties into the White Alice System which is 
under construction for the Air Force, which is the Alaskan extension 
of the DEW line. 

Mr. Stxes. Roughly, where does it run on the map ? 

General CorpeRMAN. May we have that other chart? We have here 
a chart which shows the White Alice System. The green circuits, Mr. 
Chairman, show the White Alice System when it is completed. It is 
not quite completed yet. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 

General CorperMan. Continuing my statement: $10,000 for conver- 
sion of toll offices at Anchorage and Fairbanks in order to conform 
with the other facilities of the system and eliminate excessive losses 
in reception. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


A total of $50,000 is required for completion of automatic fire 
alarms and sprinkler systems at various locations in order to reduce 
the risk of loss of life and property. 

Mr. Stxes. What has been your history on fire protection in the 
area ? 

General CorperMan. Major Ross, do you want to answer that? 

Major Ross. We have had numerous fires, Mr. Chairman, in one of 
which several men lost their lives. 

Mr. Stxes. When was that? 

Major Ross. That was 2 years ago, sir. This particular project 
calls for additional automatic fire-alarm facilities, at Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Glen-Allen, Kodiak, Kotzebue, Nome, Northway, Seward, 
Sheep Mountain, and Tok Junction. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to provide for the record information 
about actual fire losses in the last 2 fiscal years. I realize that fire is 
a very grave hazard in that area and that we must attempt to provide 
adequate protection. 


91288—57——-77 
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General CorpermMan. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, we had some 
funds in last year’s budget for the same purposes. This is the com- 
pletion of that program. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SyYsTEM 


veanae of fires, fiscal years 1955-57 















Date | Location Amount of Remarks 


loss 


May 1,1955 | Nome.......--.-- 


$60,917 | Warehouse and garage. 
May 30,1955 | Big Delta__.- 


90,000 | BOQ—4 enlisted men lost their lives. 


pes 


Oct. 14,1955 | Nome....-. 250 Couch in quarters—no governmental loss. 
Dec. 26,1955 | Barrow . ‘ 71, 573 | Powerhouse and contents. 
Oct. 9,19°6 | Cold Bay--_--- 3,500 | Transmitter building and contents. 
Nov. 24,1956 | Glen Allen-..-_- 80 | Davenport in quarters—no governmental loss. 
Jan. 9,1957 | Northway- -.- ; | 12,850 | Warehouse and contents. 
Apr. 9,1957 | Curry..-.-...-..--- 1 50,000 | Equipment housed in building belonging to the 
| 
| 


Alaska Railroad Commission. 





1 Estimated. 





MAINTEN 





VANCE OF THE SYSTEM 





General CorpeRMAN. Funds in the amount of $1,069,000 will be re- 
quired in this category for fiscal year 1958. This is an increase of 
$36,000 over fiscal year 1957 and is attributed to a $23,000 requirement 
for employer contribution to the civil service retirement fund, and 
$13,000 increased cost of drydocking and repair of cable barge Lenoir. 









MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND 





APPURTENANCES 








A requirement for $216,000 exists for maintenance of buildings and 
appurtenances. This is an increase of $46,000 over that required for 
fiscal year 1957. Of the total increase $11,000 is required for fire extin- 
guishers to be installed at 32 stations of the system for Fs tion of 
buildings. An increase of $5,000 is required for the Government’s 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund. The remainder of 
the increase is required to provide minimum standards of maintenance 
to prevent further deterioration of buildings of the system. 












OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 













Funds in the amount of $4,008,000 are required for the operation 
of the system during fiscal year 1958. This represents an increase 
of $511,000 over fiscal year 1957. Practically the entire increase is 
attributable to the expanded workload to operate the expanded facili- 
ties made available as a result of the completion of the Seattle- 
Ketchikan-Skagway coaxial submarine cable project. The major 
increases are as follows: $180,000 will be required for additional tele- 
phone operators who will man the increased number of switchboard 
positions which will be in operation. $222,000 will be required to 
provide additional leased voice and teletype circuits to handle the 
increased traffic between central Alaska and the United States. The 
remaining increase of $109,000 is that portion of the Government’s 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund applicable to this 
subproject. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Obligational authority for new construction projects is not being re- 
quested for fiscal year 1958 pending a decision on the proposed legis- 
lation authorizing sale of the system. 

This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska Com- 
munication System. I shall be happy to answer any questions you 
may have concerning this appropriation. 


PROPOSED SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Sikes. Will you bring us up to date on the proposed sale of the 
system? That has been discussed for some 2 years. Are we making 
any progress in that direction ? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. A legislative pro- 
posal which would authorize the sale of the Alaska communication 
system to private ownership was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget during the past year. The Bureau of the Budget has with- 
held ¢ action on this proposal pending coordination with other Federal 
agencies, other than the Defense Department, who have an interest 
in the disposal of the system. This includes the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, the Department of the In- 
terior, and several others. 

A committee has been formed under the chairmanship of the Army 
to obtain the departmental positions of these other agencies, and we 
are now in discussion with these other departments. It is expected 
that legislation, fully coordinated, will be ready for submission to the 
Congress next November. 

Mr. Srtxes. What are the terms of the sale? Do you have that 
information ? 

General Corperman. Only generally. It is rather indefinite as 
yet, sir. I have Colonel Wester here, who might be able to amplify 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, have you any information on the terms under 
which the system would be sold ? 

Colonel Wrsrer. Yes, sir. The overriding term is that we would 
only sell the commercial part. We probably would sell it on a ne- 
gotiated bid or a straight-bid basis with interested commercial com- 
panies. Therefore, the amount we do not know at this time, de- 
pending on the bids we receive. 

Mr. Sikes. You know that there are bidders who want to acquire 
the property ¢ 

Colonel Wi Yes, sir. We know of 1 definite, sir, and we have 
information ab 2 others will be interested in the purchase of the 
system. 

Mr. Sixes. If we sell this property will we then be a customer 
of the new owners? 

Colonel Wersrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Paying commercial rates? 

Colonel Wester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. Do you anticipate it might cost us more to get the 
service then than it now costs under the present system of operation ? 

Colonel Wersrrr. No, sir. Considering our total overall costs, I 
believe we can purchase it cheaper from this company. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you know what this system has cost to date for 
oerter You may supply that for the record if you do not 
ave it. 
Colonel Wester. I could not answer that definitely, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. You may supply it for the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SysTeM 


VALUE OF PLANT 


The value of the Alaska Communication System plant as of January 1, 1957, 
was $47,691,044. This figure includes both the civilian and military portion. 


INCREASED RATES AND INCOME 


Mr. Sixes. This committee is glad to see that the rates on at least 
part of the operation will be increased. We have felt for a long 
time that the Government should recover an amount more nearly 
equal to the cost of the service. It is an important and essential 
service. We see no reason that the Government should be losing 
money on it. 

The anticipated increase of 30 percent on telegraph rates will net. 
how much additional income, General Corderman? Do you know? 

General Corperman. I think we will have to supply that. 

Major Ross. The answer is approximately $207,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that included in the commercial receipts which are 
anticipated as given in your statement, $3,685,000 ? 

Major Ross. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would that not be included if it is to go into effect? 

General CorperMAN. This could have been included, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You may anticipate some $207,000 more in receipts than 
that which is shown here? 

General CorpermMAN. Yes, sir, when the increase goes into effect 
that should be included. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the costs at that time be in the general area of 
costs in the continental United States or will they be higher to the 
user ¢ 

General Corperman. The telegraph costs will be about the same as 
in the United States. The telephone costs will be higher than in the 
United States. 

Mr. Srxes. You may provide that information specifically. 

General CorperRMAN. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison between intra-Alaska and intra-United States telephone rates— 
Person to person 


Alaska United States 


Routing 


Anchorage to Nome 
Pittsburgh to Atlanta 
Anchorage to Fairbanks 
Nashville to Indianapolis 
Fairbanks to Juneau 
Detroit to Memphis 
Anchorage to Ketchikan 
Jacksonville to Cleveland 


Norr.— Alaska rates are those currently in effect. 


Comparison between intra-Alaska and intra-United States telegraph rates by mileage 
zone—Day message rates 


Alaska Communication Western Union 
System ! 
Mileage zone a 


15 words 25 words 15 words 


761 to 1,125_--- 
1,001 to 1,300. . 


1,701 and over 
1,551 and over 


. Alaska Communication System rates are those that will exist after the 30 percent increase is put into 
effect. 


Alaska Communication System—Commercial receipts, fiscal years 1945-58 


2, 326, 927. 00 


1, 127, 628. 00 
1, 220, 675. 00 
1, 195, 921. 00 
1, 523, 474. 00 


1 Projected. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Monpay, Aprin 15, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


P. E. OCKERMAN, MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AND CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
BRANCH, ESTIMATES, AND FUNDING DIVISION, OFFICE OF ARMY 


BUDGET 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1, National Guard armory construction...................| $26,193,375 | $22,000,000 $17, 000, 000 
2. National Guard nonarmory construction 2, 553, 484 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
3. Army Reserve construction............................ 14, 291, 454 30, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Total obligations ‘ 43, 038, 313 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
7 ing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward —35, 655, 393 | —24, 228,080 | —24, 228, 080 
Unobligated balance carried forward 24, 228,080 | 24, 228, 080 _ 4 228, 080 


nnd edicineectectennendannnnnbhes . 31, 611, 000 55,000, 0 000, 000 


_ | O0heehions by objects 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions__........._..-. cal 
Average number of all employees. ..............-...--.------- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
PE Cenc ch cbicshcnsdntassbutnwnesast 5, 
go as ue ear amaneeeeemniamasinl Gs- 
Ungraded Baivilhal 4, 


500 | 
-8.5 
188 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions -- veeTEsdewabhend , $735, 721 | 
Regular pay above 52-week SEE SY RE TRE TL 2, 825 | 
Payment above basic rates 42, 2 » 844 | 


Total personal services.-----... 
Travel_- ccnibemitecendeek > kite 
7 Other contractual services. ............-.--- 
Supplies and materials..................-...-...- 
Lands and structures. - ‘ 41, 823, 824 


Total obligations | 43, 038, 313 | 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $31, 611, 000 $55, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: 

Unobligated 35, 655, 393 24, 228, 080 
i 12, 980, 682 32, 9 621 
Restored from certified claims account 27 


Total budget authorizations available 80, 247, 075 | il, 915 5, 909 | 121, 915, 909 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 


Out of prior authorizations 23, 330, 181 | 





nnn ee ee 23, 330, 181 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
for obligation) 28, 193 
Balance, carried forward: 
Unobligated 24, 228, 080 24, 228, 080 | , 228, 
Obligated 32, 660, 621 42, 687, 829 42, 687, 829 


Total expenditures and balances. ..................--..- 80, 247,075 | 111,915, 909 121, 915, 909 








Mr. Rizr. The committee will please come to order. 

At this point in the record please insert the actual obligations as 
of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 and personnel requirements for the same years. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Miuitary Construction, ArMy REeseRvVE Forces 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956/ fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


National Guard armories- ---- an $26, 193, 375 $22, 000, 000 $9, 772, 493 $17, 000, 000 
Nonarmory facilities, National Guard 2, 553, 484 3, 000, 000 1, 419, 800 3, 000, 000 


| | om 
Total, program 8500 _ 8, 746, 859 * 25, 000, 000 ll, 192, 293 | 20, 000, 000 


8611 | U.S. Army Reserve training centers- 13, 480, 647 2, 000, 000, 4, 065, 511 27, 500, 000 
8612 | Nonarmory facilities, U. 8. Army 
Reserve _ . Suda ceie hoe 4 5, 000, 000 
8621 | Acquisition ‘of land for U. S. J r | 
Reserve construction 2 : 810, 807 3, 000, 000 491, 305 | 2, 500, 000 


Total, program 8600..............| 14,291,454 | 30, 000, 000 000 | 4, 556, 816 5, 000, 000 
43, 038,313 | 55, 000, 000 | ~ 15,749, 100 | rr 
' 
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Appropriation summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1958 (direct and 
reimbursable obligations 


SEC. I. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 
year 1956 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ri 1958 


Military personnel (average number)... - 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. . pibeaiien ial 225 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. aes pe Ei re 
Average number of all employees 135 
Number of employees at end of year. ..............------ 208 
Personal service obligation $781, 390 





SECTION 2—-EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


This represents personnel furnished by Corps of Engineers for accomplish- 
ment of the program. The budget increase in obligations as reflected under sub- 
project 8611 accounts for increases in personnel requirements and covers Corps 
of Engineers overhead in planning, supervision, and inspection. 

General Shuler, we welcome you back to the committee and look 
with pleasure on your advancement from colonel to brigadier gen- 
eral, We believe it is highly deserved. 

General Sauter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Riey. I see you have a statement. We will hear it at this 
time. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT, RESERVE COMPONENTS CoNSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the request for $55 million for the “Mili- 
tary construction, Army Reserve Forces,” appropriation is an annual 
increment in the "Army long-range construction program to provide 
facilities for the training, administration, and maintenance of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

I propose to make my presentation as follows: 

First, to comment on the status of the authorization legislation for 
this program and the projects recommended for construction with the 
appropriation request ; 

Second, to describe how the Army establishes the requirements for 
construction necessary for the administration and training of the Re- 
serve components; 

Third, to give an accounting of the $189 million appropriated for 
ee Army under the authorization of Public Law 783, 81st Congress; 
anc 

Fourth, to provide an estimate of our future construction require- 
ments as we now know them. 

The authorization legislation in prior years for this facilities pro- 
gram has been provided by the National Defense Facilities Act of 
1950 (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.) as amended by Public Law 302, 
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84th Congress. This law, as amended, authorizes the acquisition, con- 
struction, expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, and joint utilization 
of facilities required by the Reserve components of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense is authorized in an amount not to exceed 
$500 million through fiscal year 1958 to— 

1. Acquire or construct federally owned facilities for the seven 
Reserve components including the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. 

2. Contribute to any State, funds for the expansion of existing 
State-owned National Guard facilities to the extent required for joint 
utilization. 

3. Contribute to any State funds for the construction of State- 
owned Army National Guard armories, the States to furnish the land 
and 25 percent of the cost of the building. 

Through fiscal year 1957 approximately $444 million of this au- 
thorization will have been funded by the three military departments 
Army, $189 million; Navy, $84 million; and Air Force, $171 mil- 
lion). The President’s budget for fiscal year 1958 includes a request 
for $124 million for the 3 military departments under the authori- 
zation of Public Law 783, 81st Congress, as amended (Army, $55 mil- 
lion; Navy, $10 million; and Air Force, $59 million). Department of 
Defense is drafting legislation to amend further the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950. This draft legislation would extend the 
monetary and time limitations. 


PROJECTS PLANNED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


The fiscal year 1958 request of $55 million is the same amount as 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1957 and will provide 
for the construction of the following projects: 


3 - 
| Number of | Estimated 
| projects Federal cost 


National Guard_-_--. a : : : 168 | $20, 000, 000 
Armories. --- ; — tee al (116)} (17, 000, 000) 


Nonarmory projects... aed<ispaceeanendupengie anne maainnaenanaea taal (52) (3, 000, 000) 


Army Reserve _-.----- ds es 7 — (35, 000, 000) 
raining centers _._-- Seodcieshoa sae tind rem 2 a | (126)} (30, 000, 000) 
Summer-camp facilities ___.--. ahaa ; Stuleesdeaaiacad (5, 000, 000) 


Department of the Army total 


Specific projects to be constructed with the requested appropria- 
tions require the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Properties and Installations and consultation with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Senate and of the House. The Department of 
the Army during the latter part of April 1957 will forward projects 
to be constructed with the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for 
approval. I have for insertion in the record a tentative list of projects 
planned for construction. This list shows the location, size, and esti- 
mated cost of each proposed facility. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1958 armory construction program, Army National Guard 





State and location 


California: 
Santa Monica 
Turlock __ ; : 
a 
Oakland... ---- 
 ateteiibntncs 


Total __.- 


Colorado: 
Rocky Ford 
Alamosa. 
Durango -- 


_ RR: ae 
Delaware: 
Milton ; 
New Castle. .........-. 
Newark 


Total. _. 

Hawaii: 
Honolulu _ _-- 
Pearl City-_- a 
Kaneohe-___-.-- 
Lihue 


Idaho: 
Jerome... anegn 
Preston . 3 
Idaho Falls 
Rigby-.--- 


Towa: 
Oskaloosa 
Clinton on 
Iowa City-........-.. 
Mount Pleasant 


| 


Maine: 
Belfast 
Brunswick. 
Gardiner____. 
Millinocket. 


Total_- 


Massachusetts: 
Framinghem.. 
Southbridge... 
Northbridge... 
Leominister._ _-. 
Worcester. 


Total... 


Michigan: 
Detroit_.... 
Midland. 


Total... 


Minnesota: 
East St. Paul... 
West St. Paul___- 
SW. St. Paul. 
Minneapolis _ _---- 
Redwood Falls__. 
Duluth- 
Stillwater____- ae 
White Bear Lake --. 
































| 
Type of armory Total State | Federal 
| funds funds funds 
asian : | r oe 
pend antesrs. 1. gild--ctiliiilas $275, 000 ee $117,000 | $158,000 
1-unit . ‘ 189, 000 75, 600 113, 400 
2-unit . 222, 188 88, 875 133, 313 
5-plus unit_- beth el  o 400, 000 211, 500 188, 500 
l-unit |, 188, 000 eee be 6 eee 75, 600 113, 400 
. -| 706, 613 
__ i ——————S=—— _ ———————_ 
1-unit expansion - - : 52, 830 | 13, 208 39, 622 
PUN "APT tare tes: shia 52, 830 13, 208 39, 622 
AEs i wraisicalsancted pane 52, 830 13, 208 39, 622 
Bk hei ‘ en . . , 118, 866 
1-unit a " 143, 000 35, 750 107, 250 
2-unit BE anh Adhd 208, 560 52, 140 156, 420 
ES. Ast pin tbupiiiinaneorte ” 175, 560 43, 800 131, 670 
acne eee betes 5 = denn st | 395, 340 
ase ee == 
iso ona a take n4dsedes 298, 800 78, 300 220, 500 
Bei. Les 124, 200 | 34, 200 90, 000 
ee ear en 134, 200 44, 200 90, 000 
l-unit expansion - a aie 42,890 | 12, 890 30, 000 
dies ihebinicte oben am ‘- 430, 500 
= } = ——! = ——————————_—= 
l-unit | 70, 000 18, 000 52, 000 
l-unit and MVSB | 70, 000 | 18,000 | 52, 
2-plus unit and MV SB_. 120, 000 | 30,000 | 90, 000 
l-unit and MVSB... 70,000 | 18,000 | 52. 
ee arta ie q | : | 246, 000 
oe ashes * Siehietalies 
1-unit rehabilitation wa 97,000 | 24, 250 72, 750 
2-unit purchase and rehabilitation -- 85, 000 | 21, 250 63, 750 
do 110, 000 27, 500 82, 500 
1l-unit purchs 4se and rehabilitation 75, 000 | 18, 750 | 56, 250 
I aeneesinets anoinn ancmemeeesiale 
A ae 275, 250 
| = | - —-- 
| 
1-unit expansion... 100, 000 25, 000 | 75, 000 
l-unit expansion and rehabilitation | 100, 000 | 25,000 | 5, 000 
l-unit expansion. 100, 000 25, 000 75, 000 
do 100, 000 | 25, 000 | 75, 000 


2-plus unit - - 
l-unit 

1-plus unit. ._.- 
1- unit 

| 3-plus unit_ 





| 3-plus unit and MVSB... 
| 1-unit and MVSB.-- 


..| l-unit 
.| do.... 


1 
| 


do... 
14-plus unit rehabilitation 
| 1-unit rehabilitation. 
6-plus unit rehabilitation 


| 2- plus unit expansion and MVSB. 


| 1-unit rehabilitation. 


| 320, 000 | 


240, 000 
260, 000 
240, 000 
| 480, 000 


640, 000 


200, 000 
200, 000 
200, 000 


24, 000 
6, 000 





512, 000 | 


100, 000 | 
6, 500 | 
| 25, 000 | 


80, 000 
60, 000 
65, 000 
60, 000 
120, 000 


} 205, 000 
164, 000 


70, 000 


| 70, 000 | 
' 
| 
| 


70, 000 | 
25, 000 | 


1, 625 


1, 500 


6, 250 | 
6,000 | 


300, 000 


| 


| 240, 000 
| 180, 000 
| 195, 000 
| 180, 000 
| 360,000 
| 1, 155, 000 
| 435, 000 
| 348, 000 


3 783, 000 


| 
| 130,000 
| 130,000 
130, 000 
75, 000 
4, 875 
18, 750 
18, 000 
4, 500 


pee Ee | 


S35 


HS1 38S | SISBB IE1SS 


isissss 


ISissss 


ss 


isiss 


S| Sse 


1S1SSSSS 


i — oo —) 


altloocoeucecss 
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Fiscal year 1958 armory construction program, Army National Guard—Continued 


State.and loeation 


Missouri: 


Sintec -sccscaec 


Whitefish.............._. 
Plentywood... .._..._..- 


New Jersey: 
Peweruee. co... 0.4. 
DENN idan mis dana dots 
perverts... J... stousuaeu 
Ocean City 
Flemington 


meenese.ie..... 
New York: 


North Carolina: 
Windsor 
Roxboro 
Siler City 


Type of armory 


sis crsirsaslkcdecsaneoste blames 


Mooresville... ._--- 


Elizabeth City._..-.-._--|.-__- 


Shallotte 
aa ee 
North Dakota: 
RNUEEL Jac occndetlinnd 
Jamestown 
Dickinson... _...- 
Total 
Ohio: 
OE ee 
Cleveland 
Greenville 
Total 
Oklahoma: 
Edmond__._... elas 
Holden ville ot 
IE cneancinnnnidnnd dieteaniii 


McAlester 


Oregon: 


Springfield 
Grants Pass 





1-plus unit and MVSB 
2-plus unit and MVSB. tomaere 
LGUAE ANN PEW thei ccnincdiuwnndes 


l-unit and MVSB. 


9-plus unit expansion, rehabilitation 


and MVSB. 
l-unit and MVSB... 


ints isin eeasekentseiad coud Addie 


Total 
funds 


225, 000 
225, 000 


120, 000 
504, 000 
504, 000 


State 
funds 


Federal 
funds 


$35, 750 
42, 900 


$107, 250 
128, 700 


_| 235, 950 


67, 500 
136, 500 


255, 000 

168, 750 

-| 986, 250 

30, 000 


126, 000 
126, 000 


90, 000 
378, 000 
378, 000 





130, 000 
130, 000 
110, 000 
110, 000 
130, 000 
130, 000 
130, 000 
110, 000 


340, 000 
282, 000 


180, 000 | 


200, 000 | 


400, 000 


2, 750, 000 | 
170, 000 | 


200, 000 





200, 000 





85, 000 
70, 500 
45, 000 | 


50, 000 | 
100, GOO | 


150, 000 
300, 000 


50, 000 


...} 600, 000 


127, 500 
150, 000 


42, 500 | 
£0, 000 | 


__| 2,340, 000 
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Fiscal year 1958 armory construction program, Army National Guard—Continued 


State and location Type of armory | Total 
funds 


South Carolina: 
$140, 000 
140, 000 
140, 000 
300, 000 


Texas: 
Dallas No. 5 
Fredericksburg 


Canyon 
Fort Worth No. 1 


4 plus unit 
2 plus unit 


Virginia: 
Smithfield. .............. 
Richmond 


State Federal 
funds funds 


$35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
75, 000 


PSSSSSRSSSSSSSESOSSS 
SESS3SSSSSSSSSSSSSS= 

















West Virginia: 
Williamson 


325, 000 
325, 000 


Grand total 
Roundoff 


116 projects 


51, 250 
45, 750 107, 250 


231, 000 


81, 250 243, 750 
$1, 250 243, 750 


487, 500 
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Fiscal year 1958 nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard 


} 


State and location Type of project | Estimated 
cost 


initia 


100 Inglewood._- . ze | Organizational maintenance shop-_---_- $62, 194 

4 Modesto...-...---- Waied WSs «ss . 62, 392 

100 Total... Wag nbanien casnaapsenasssat 

- Colorado: Camp George West. ..........| Combined field maintenance shop__._- 39, 020 

ae Connecticut: | 

100 PeGOUN 2. 225.52 25-50550 Conneeenets maintenance — smamee 53, 615 

~ Bridgeport baaeesees ‘ sqgnintedidl irewaalacecicetas 64, 200 
DO... 02-2- (bucetcians ‘ 7 

00 117, 815 

100 Florida: 

00 St. Augustine. ceed ; ae ee 29, 438 

00 Cocoa. . ‘ a J d : aed Mecaese bane 37, 681 

00 Sarasota. ---..--- . . : . bse ‘ ‘ 67, 880 

>  snaemnsiinalai onan 
Total... ‘ . ‘esncssnawensoaas 

00 134, 999 

00 Georgia: ; 

00 Vaycross... } ry s S alk stants ties aaquin 64, 320 

= Jackson . eyere ee — aneueenccuaall 94, 080 

00 MOUND sinc csc caccusecsse ase 7 , ppunauhanthuanmecqvesssaaed 158, 400 

00 ameenteiaaie 

00 Hawaii: 

00 Fort Ruger Combined field maintenance shop-.._- 63, 300 

: Do-. , Organizational maintenance shop. - - -- i aeiied | 28, 350 

00 Total_... 

00 

100 Maine: . s 

ae Augusta. os Sas ...| U. 8. Purchasing and Facilities Office Building | 

100 addition. 

= Saco-. _..--.---------| Organizational maintenance shop addition - - -.-- 

00 Totul_- seeieitees Ao uate. goliath ea sesemesn cin BODY She 112, 352 

00 | 

— Massachusetts: 

00 Boston (Jamaica Plain) Organizational maintenance shop 

“> Deiv..).. 7 ...| Motor vehicle storage building --- Sinaia ‘ 149, 835 

25 Total Nee ; 181, 421 

- Michigan: Camp Grayling | Concentration site utility shop................-..- 263, 000 

— Minnesota: 

25 


Redwood Falls-. _| Organizational maintenance shop. ..-......-.--.-..-- 
Hutchinson-. | i era <5 —— 


Total_. 


Ss 


Mississippi: 
Biloxi. : _.| Organizational maintenance shop- - --- 
Drew... _..| Organizational maintenance shop expansion 


= 


Hl 





Total_. 


Missouri: 
Jefferson City --.- ee Addition to State warehouse - --- | 
Do ; Sivdedae | U. 8. Purchasing and Facilities Office Bldg. addi- | 
tion. | 


Total 


SISSIS1 SS 


Montana: 
Fort William Henry Harrison-.- Motor vehicle storage shed _- ae = 
Kalispell... ; oe | Organizational maintenance shop..----.-...-.-.-- 


Total_- 


New Jersey: 
Westfield__ 
Freehold - . .. 


in cen aid celtebmnnaneant 
Ohio: Columbus.-.- -- : Purchs asing and Facilities Office Bldg_- J 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City- Addition to U. 8. Purchasing and Facilities Office. 
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Fiscal year 1958 nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard- ~Con. 


State and location Type of project Estimated 
cost 


Grande Ovannivesional maintenance oe Wn acd beads eel d $32, 100 
Salem en - Sok 


South Dakota: Rapid City.......-...-._] Motor vehicle storage building __..__._77™” 


Tennessee: 
Knoxville Organizational maintenance 0p. ad 
a tideeasinttt tensed eninnae arate 


Utah: } : Addition to warehouse.______- 


Vermont: 
Rutland 
55, 870 


72, 870 
Washington: 
Centralia Organizational Maintenance Shop-__- 
Olympia--_- as 


Teta.i...- 


West Virginia: 
Organizational Maintenance Shop 
Motor Vehicle Storage Compound 


Ph dicitiientininiinakimongtbtmaty 
Wisconsin: Camp Douglas 


Subtotal 


Fiscal year 1958 nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard—Weekend 
training sites 


Estimated Estimated Total esti- 
cost, land cost, con- mated cost 
struction 


{ 
State and location | 


| 
Connecticut: Niantic. -.-.-...-. a muinchetnenbeciibias $2, 440 | $32, 560 
Hawaii: Kekaha, Kauai | os hae tins 50, 600 
Idaho: Pocatello_-_--- Miauntahanee aieeadananenosasteae iiéens he 12, 200 
Michigan: Ortonville area_ . 3, 500 | 1, 500 
Minnesota: Anoka--..-.-...---- aeeeucenensens decaeeamcsaan 10, 500 | 
stn n te sbabedabaweeeeeeehoonguensersbn 3, 000 
Montana: Billings : 3, 2, 500 
eS He tin onnebadtuniininiaee heen éeneen 80: 5, 000 


Pennsylvania: 
Altoona_.-- 
Union City 


Ete otk ie oth Oe Sahin nemnetnnite eee panacea 
Texas: Camp Bowie (Brownwood) .__- acer iis 





Subtotal for weekend training _ sites 
Subtotal for other than weekend training sites 


Grand total > penn cabin eaaiaanlnetatge 3, 000, 306 
Roundoff : . a | ; a —306 


52 projects a cast h iad nadmnee anes 3, 000, 000 











ae t =S 
a | a 
cic 


ll 


WBeles 


Bussl 8s 


lisSssssss | & 


Silsalssiississ 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces—United States Army Reserve construction 
program, fiscal year 1958 


Location 


Alabama: 
Abbeville__---- 
Anniston 
Birmingham... -.| 
Decatur. ........ 
Eutaw......-- 
Mobile 


Normal___-. el ' 


Arizona: Tucson-__--} 
Arkansas: 
Fort Smith_-_- 
Harrison send 
Walnut Ridge__- 
California: 
Inglewood -_._--- 
Pasadena__-__..-- 
Paso Robles_-__.- 
Sacramento___-__- 
San Diego-_-.---- : 
San Francisco_--_-| 
Santa Barbara_-- 
Santa Monica-_-- 
Stockton.......--| 
Colorado: 
Canon City..._-- 
Denver (Lake- 
wood) _. a 
Grand Junction -_-} 
La Junta 
Connecticut: 
Danbury - - 
Manchester. 
Delaware: 
Wilmington_--._-- 
Florida: 
Clearwater - _ .--- 
DeLand_. 
Jacksonville 
(southwest) ..--| 
Georgia: 
MUS os dno nice 
Atlanta (south | 
BONE. 4) 5cs50.-] 
Columbus. ---- 
Dalton 
Macon 
Valdosta. __ , 
Idaho: Twin Falls__- 
Tilinois: 
ia cdder sont 
Bellville : 
Carlinville-__-- 
Des Plaines 
East St. Louis_-_- 
Jacksonville 
Joliet. 
Springfield 
Indiana: 
Argos... : 
Bloomington..... 
Connersville_- 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
(south). _____ 
Kendallville... 
Kokomo 
Lafayette 
Madison. .......- 
Montpelier _ - 
Rushville 








Size Motor 
(unit) | storage 
(day) 


Wee aoe 





Ne Cre Co 


ew 


=e 


See footnotes at end of table. 





NNeH RH ee oO 





bat het ee OS ND 


Estimated 
cost 


$95, 000 
193, 000 
475, 000 
95, 000 
95, 000 
34, 000 
95, 000 
57,000 


77, 000 
101, 000 


101, 000 | 
563, 000 | 


103, 000 


124, 000 | 
44, 000 


451, 000 
614, 000 
187, 000 


44,000 | 


250, 000 
118, 000 
431, 000 


118, 000 
238, 000 


238, 000 | 


238, 000 


482, 000 | 


95, 000 


95, 000 


349, 000 


193, 000 || 


390, 000 
145, 000 


95, 000 | 
54, 000 || 


95, 000 
227, 000 


194, 000 || 


194, 000 
118, 000 


118, 000 || 
221,000 | 


118, 000 
238, 000 


238, 000 || 

| New Hampshire: 
112, 000 | 
227, 000 |} 


112, 000 
112, 000 


94, 000 
112, 000 


112, 000 || 
112, 000 |} 





| Minnesota: 





Location 


ie 
Iow2: | 
Ames i 
Burlington 
Carroll a eh | 
Charles City 
Cherokee -| 
Iowa City | 
Mount Pleasant_| 
Washington 
Kansas: 
Emporia 
Galena . 
Johnson County_} 
Osawatomie 
Ottawa 
Pittsburg 
Topeka | 
Wyandotte} 
County i 
Kentucky: Paducah_| 
Louisiana: | 
Baton Rouge 
Monroe _. nae 
Maine: Augusta 
Maryland: 
Baltimore | 
(southeast) - - . - 
Baltimore | 
(Curtis Bay) - - 
Baltimore (Ful- 
POM. «..ns. 
Baltimore (Tow- 
son-Ruxton) - .-| 
Massachusetts: 
Lawrence 
Taunton__.__-.- 
Michigan: Detroit 


International 





Soh a bones 
BPG .psocces 
New Prague 
Winona a 
Worthington----| 

Mississippi: 
Brookhaven 
Clarksdale... -- 
Natehez_........] 
Cac atacs cas 

Missouri: 

Columbia -_.... 
Jefferson City- 
Kansas City_---.-| 
Lebanon..._----- 
St. Louis 
(northwest) __. 


Keene- bats 
Manchester-__.-- 


|| New Jersey: Lodi- 


Hackensack sities 


|| New Mexico: 
459, 000 
112, 000 | 
227, 000 | 


Artesia_. 
Roswell 
New York: 
Albany -. 
Beacon-New- 
burgh-._-- 
Canton -. 
Cortland 


1. The following projects are included in the proposed fiscal year 1958 program: 


Size | Motor | Estimated 
(unit) | storage | cost 


(day) | 


$110, 000 
227, 000 
112, 000 
112, 000 
112, 000 
227, 000 
112. 000 
112, 000 


227, 000 
112, 000 
227, 000 
227, 000 
112, 000 
227, 000 
459, 000 


227, 000 
216, 000 





459, 000 
459, 000 
459, 000 


97, 000 
431, 000 


482, 000 


118, 000 
118, 000 
118, 000 
118, 000 
118, 000 





95, 000 
349, 000 
193, 000 
193, 000 
410, 000 
poe 
558, 000 
112, 000 
725, 000 


238, 000 
179, 000 


101, 000 


118, 000 
238, 000 


472, 000 
472, 000 


129, 000 
129, 000 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces—United States Army Reserve construction 
program, fiscal year 1958—Continued 





Location 


New York—Con. 
Glen Falls 
Hornell__.....-- i 
Malone-.._-_.-.- 


Rochester 
(Brighton) 
Tupper Lake-._- 
North Carolina: 
Beaufort... -_-.-- 
Fayetteville __.-- 
Washington - -.-- 
North Dakota: 
Grand Forks._..- 


Minot. 
Ohio: 


Canton... 
Canton_.- 
Cincinnati 
Columbus. - ---- 
Dayton __--- ; 
Delaware___._.--. 
East Palestine - -- 
Geneva. .- 
Hamilton 
Wooster 
Youngstown.__. 
Oregon: Portland 
(northeast) 
Pennsylvania: 
Blooms urg - - .- 
Brookville. 
Brownsville. ._- 
Clarion _- 
Gettysburg. ----- 
Kittaning 
Lewiston. -_-._-_- 
Philadelphia 
State College. -. 
Sun*ury-.. 
Uniontown 


Washington... __| 


Waynesurg 
Rhode Island: 
Cranston. ...--.- 
Kingston. - -__- 
Newport -__-. 
South Carolina: 
Greenwood _- 
Lancaster... 
Rock Hill_._._- 
South Dakota: 
Huron 
Watertown. ._. 
Tennessee: 
Dunlap ------- 
Elizabethton___-- 


1 Expansion. 





Size 
(unit) 








Motor | Estimated 


storage 
(day) 


~ 


nee 


1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 


ee) roc 


— 


— 


2 Expansion with assembly hall. 





cost 


$129, 000 
129, 000 
178, 000 
129, 000 
129, 000 
129, 000 


589, 000 
129, 000 


95, 000 
95, 000 
193, 000 


112, 000 
112. 000 
227, 000 


459. 000 


40. 000 | 


410. 000 


459. 000 | 


459, 000 
410. 000 
227. 000 
112. 000 
112, 000 
459, 000 
112, 000 


459, 000 | 


410, 000 


227, 000 | 


112, 000 


227,000 | 


227, 000 
112. 000 
112, 000 
112, 000 
614. 000 
227. 000 





112, 000 | 


170, 000 


170, 000 | 


227,000 || 


451, 000 | 


250, 000 || 


124, 000 


145, 000 || 


193, 000 | 
145, 000 | 


112, 000 || 


112, 000 


101, 000 | 


101, 000 








Location 


Tennessee—Con. 
Knoxville 
(northeast). 
Memphis 
(southwest). 
Memphis 
(northeast). 
Memphis 
Nashville 
(southwest). 
Nash ville____-- 
Ripley -_.. 
Tullahoma 
Texas: 
Brownsville 
Dallas (north- 
west). 
Dallas (south- 
southeast). 


Houston (north- | 


east). 
Meridian. 
Port Arthur 
Sinton 
Sonora 
Uvalde _. ; 
Utah; Salt Lake 
City (northeast). 
Virginia: 
Alexandria 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
(Fort Lee). 
Portsmouth 
Washington: Pasco- 
Kennewick. 
West Virginia 
Beckley 
Clarksburg 
Man 
Martinsburg 
Morgantown 


i| Wisconsin: 


Cedarbure 
Fond du Lac 
Kewaunee 
Lake Geneva 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
(cast) 
Oconto Falls 
Pewaukr- 
Wyoming: Chex 
Overseas—P 1 
Rico: 
Aguadilla 
Cabo Rojo 
Caguns 
Comerio 
fan Juan (Rio 
Piedras) 


nie 


rto 


| | | 
| Size Motor | Estimated 
| (unit) | storage | cost 
(day) 

. -| 

| | 


| 
| 


$413, 000 
369, 000 
413, 000 


57, 000 
369, 000 


57, 000 
101, 000 
101, 000 


101, 000 
503, 000 


49, 000 
413, 000 


101, 000 
153, 000 
101, 000 
101, 000 
101, 000 
558, 000 


558, 000 
36, 000 
369, 000 





204, 000 
410, 000 


. 000 
, 000 
2, 000 
000 

;, 000 


, 000 
¥, O00 
, 000 
8, 000 
. 000 


1, 000 
000 

58, 000 
2, 000 





SSS525 8 5S 53 885 555 SS 


00 
00 
100 
100 
100 


Number projects , : 199 
Training centers: 
New wig 70! Estimated 
Expanded - . - . ; = 7 : 21\"~ 
Maintenance shop: 544 en ono 
With training centers.............--- ; 4 85 —— 
Wi OOIIOR. 6 oo «noose nsgceens- = : . i erie 
Separate = pau irebees 8 
Advance design, 1959 program. -_- dintseee 4 ohles 4 me 1, 760, 000 


Total, construction onde sieall : F : “45, 970, 000 
Land acquisition, fisca] year 1959___..__....__--- ; . 4, 030, 000 


Total, program home stations_.. as . 50, 000, 000 
Appropriation request (8600) ...............--- ‘ is “30, 000, 000 


USAR construction (8611) _._- sie , e 27, 500, 000 
USAR land for fiscal year 1959 (8621). cn Seek ulanicerhen & 


Overprograming: For subsequent appropriation request - - alia a ie 20, 000, 000 
DETERMINATION OF CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


General Suuter. These proposed facilities are a part of the long- 
range construction program based on troop strengths approved by 
the Secretary of Defense and plans for fighting future wars as ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Army Reserve units are 
allocated to the Continental United States Armies who, after making 
a detailed study of towns and cities where it is indicated there will 
be sufficient numbers of participating reservists to fill the units to 
authorized strengths, select a station for these units. Based on facili- 
ties policies, construction standards, and space criteria published by 
Department of the Army, the Army commanders surveyed their facil- 
ity requirements and developed a plan for housing the Army Reserve 
units. In all instances the Army commanders are required to give 
full consideration to use of existing facilities, including those of the 
other Reserve components, prior to requesting new construction. The 
column on the right of this chart (chart No. 1) summarizes the find- 
ings of the survey. <A total of 2,570 Army Reserve training centers 
are required. It is estimated that 405 of these, represented by the 
blue area, can be adequately housed in leased space, and 400, repre- 
sented by the area in green, can be adequately housed in donated faeili- 
ties provided rent- free by the Active Army or by local communities. 
For the 1,765 other locations, represented by the area in red, we require 
training centers. The column on the left of this chart shows as of 
December 31, 1956, the total number of Army Reserve training centers 
existing, under construction or scheduled for construction with avail- 
able funds. The color legend is the same as for the column on the 
right. Of the 2,042 training centers, 1,334 were in leased space, 427 
were in donated spaces, and ‘981 are standard design training centers. 
The middle column represents the part of current assets considered 
adequate for long-term use. This chart shows the extent to which the 
Army must rely on inadequate leased facilities until such time as 
the long-range construction program can be completed. The figures 
for “Planned. acquisitions” shown on the side of the column for “Total 
requirements” represent the deficiencies in the three categories (leased, 
donated, and standard design) which must be provided in fiscal year 
1958 and subsequent years; 1,484 of these are to be provided by con- 
structed facilities in military construction, Army Reserve Forces 
programs. , 

(The chart referred to follows :) 

91288—57-—_78 





N3vWSNINOSY 35M G3QNILNOO ; 998 Rolo eno 
$4 f ' 
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General Suuter. The construction requirements for the Army Na- 
tional Guard were computed in a different manner. The Army does 
not assign Army National Guard units to the States. The units are 
offered by the Army and accepted by the States. In accepting, the 
States must consider their capability to man, house, and train the 
offered units. This next chart gives the National Guard picture. 
The green areas on this chart (No. 2) represent armories provided by 
the States without United States Government contributions. The 
red areas represent those State-owned facilities constructed, or 
planned for construction, with United States Government and State 
matching funds. The column on the left represents the estimated 
2,726 Army National Guard armories existing, under construction, or 
programed with available appropriations as of December 31, 1956; 
1,815 of these have been provided wholly by the States and 911 have 
been provided in part with United States Government contributions 
authorized by Public Law 783, 81st Congress. The middle column 
indicates those armories considered adequate for continued use. The 
column on the right represents estimated total requirements of 2,780. 
This chart indicates that of the total requirements for 2,780 National 
Guard armories, approximately one-third were provided by the 
States without United States Government contributions; another 
one-third has been provided for during period fiscal year 1952-57 
with United States Government contributions under Public Law 
783, 81st Congress, and the last one-third remains to be funded in 
fiscal year 1958 and future years. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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CONSTRUCTION DESIGNS 


General Suuter. Standard designs have been prepared by the 
Army for those locations where new construction is required. These 
designs including space criteria and construction standards, have 
been reviewed and accepted by the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The States are not required to adhere to 
these designs. However, United States Government contributions 
to the States for Army National Guard facilities are based on these 
approved space criteria and construction standards. Where the 
States exceed those standard designs, they pay 100 percent of the 
applicable costs. As a result of experiences gained in using training 
centers completed early in the program, the Army has established a 
need to revise the Army Reserve training center space criteria. This 
proposed revision is now being processed in the Department of De- 
fense. Major General Lindeman, in his presentation, will explain 
the status of these new plans. 

In addition to armories and training centers, standard designs 
have also been prepared for nonarmory facilities, including storage, 
administrative, maintenance, and outdoor training facilities. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The next chart (chart No. 3) shows in the solid red bars the total 
dollar requirements of the Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
construction programs. The total requirements are $789 million, 
distributed $371 million to the Army National Guard and $418 mil- 
lion to the Army Reserve. The blue dotted area represents funds 
appropriated under the authorization of Public Law 783, 81st con- 
sress. The Army has received appropriations totaling $189 million, 

istributed $119 million to the Army National Guard and $70 million 
tothe Army Reserve. This chart does not include: 

1. An estimated $500 million State capital investment in Army 
National Guard facilities prior to enactment of Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress. 

2. State matching funds. 

3. $13.5 million appropriated for the Army Reserve in fiscal year 
1950, prior to enactment of Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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CHartT 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESERVE FORCES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

MILLION 
DOLLARS. 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 
- a 800 


800 


7 
a ee 
eed 


ARMY TOTAL ARMY RESERVE 


ABOVE DATA DOES NOT INCLUDE 
t $500 MILLION STATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT PRIOR TO PL 783/8iST 
2. STATE MATCHING FUNDS FOR NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES 
3. 45 ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS CONSTRUCTED WITH $13.5 MILLION APPROPRIATED IN FY 50 
4. $1.6 MILLION OF THE $16.0 MILLION APPROPRIATED IN FY 1951 EXPIRED 30 JUNE 1954 
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STATUS OF PROJECTS AUTHORIZED IN 1957 


General SHuuer. My next chart (chart No. 4) shows the status, as of 
December 31, 1956, of the projects funded with the $189 million appro- 
priated throu h fiscal year 1957. The National Guard Bureau has re- 
ceived $92 million for the construction of 911 armories. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, 501, estimated cost $38 million, had been completed ; 306, 
estimated cost $37 million, were under construction ; and 104, estimated 
cost $17 million, were programed with available appropriations; 72 
of these, estimated cost $12.2 million, are scheduled for contract 
award prior to June 30, 1957. Similar data is also shown for the 
$27 million provided for approximately 400 Army National Guard 
nonarmory projects. For the Army Reserve, $70 tnillion have been 
provided under authorization of Public Law 783, 8ist Congress for 
construction of training centers. As of December 31, 1956, “68, esti- 
mated cost $21 million, had been completed ; 57, estimated cost $16 mil- 
lion were under construction and 111, estimated cost $33 million, were 
programed with available appropriations and all are scheduled for 
contract award by June 30, 1957. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Status of projects authorized, fiscal year 1951-57, Dec. 31, 1956 


Number Estimated 
projects Federal cost 
| (in millions) 





National Guard: 
Armories: } | 
Completed. - s : ; aa : 501 | 

Under contract é eye er: eee ee bt ieclaee - 306 | 
Remainder programed -- antgen caigh niin aCe ; 104 | 


Total. aig a ' panties sepals 911 | 


Nonarmory projects: | | 
Completed inate . ioc 113 | 
Under contract . eC ; + eee te 78 | 
Remainder programe d.. ' he 209 | 


Total... PP - - i ¥ cat oe 400 | 
Army Reserve training centers: 
Completed ec . ois 4 . 4 168 | 
Under contract ; . cicisi. 57 | 
Estimated contract awards, fiscal year 1957- ‘i = 111 


Salis denice mctens ike Oe a bie eamebalen < , 236 





1 Does not include 45 Army Reserve training centers from fiscal year 1950 construction progt 1m. 
? Does not include $1.6 million of $16 million appropriated in fiscal year 1951, which expired June 30, 1954. 


General Suuter. In fiscal year 1956, both the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve reached new records in the execution of their 
construction programs. Contracts for 279 Army National Guard ar- 
mory and nonarmory projects, with an estimated cost of $28.7 million, 
were awarded. This represents an increase of approximately 50 per- 
cent over fiscal year 1955. Contracts for 58 Army Reserve training 
centers, estimated cost of $14.3 million, were aw: arded. This repre- 
sents almost a fourfold increase over fiscal year 1955. Current plans 
provide for a further increase in total obligations i in fiscal year 1957 
by approximately 30 percent, from $43 million to $55 million, and for 
the continuation of the $55 million level of obligations i in fiscal year 
1958. 
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Fund requirements of $600 million for fiscal year 1958 and future 
years, based on the existing Reserve Forces troop program, were in- 
dicated on one of the previously shown charts (chart No. 3). It is 
against this deficiency of $600 million that we are requesting $55 mil- 
hon in new appropriations in fiscal year 1958. 


EFFECT OF NEW TROOP STRENGTHS 


In December 1956 the Department of Defense established new 
troop strengths for the development of long-range plans and pro- 
grams in support of the Reserve components. These new strengths 
are now being analyzed by the Army to determine what effect, if any, 
they will have on the long-range construction program for the Re- 
serve components. When this analysis is completed the long-range 
construction program will be adjusted where necessary. However, 
because of the relatively large existing deficiency, the facilities pro- 
posed for construction with the fiscal year 1958 appropriation will 
continue to be utilized fully under the new troop strengths. 


FUND AVAILABILITY AND OBLIGATIONS 


The next chart (chart No. 5) shows the Army National Guard fund 
availability and obligations for fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 
1958, including the requested fiscal year 1958 new appropriation of $20 
million. The green line represents cumulative appropriations, and 
red line represents obligations. Fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 
obligations actually incurred were slightly over $19 million in each of 


the years, and the obligations for fiscal year 1956 were nearly $29 mil- 
lion. Based on State construction schedules submitted to the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, it is estimated that obligations in fiscal year 
1957 will approximate $25 million. The carryover of United States 
Government funds into fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $16 million. 
This carryover is considered essential to encourage the State authori- 
ties to go to their legislatures and secure the necessary State match- 
ing funds with the assurance that the Federal contributions will be 
available. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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General Suuner. The next chart (chart No. 6) shows similar in- 
formation for the Army Reserve. During the first 6 months of fiscal] 
year 1957, actual obligations were $4.6 million. Based on status of 
advertising and contract award schedules, we believe that Army Re- 
serve obligations in fiscal year 1957 will be approximately $30 million, 
as shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget justifications and on this chart. 
The $30 million level of obligations represents a 100-percent increase 
over fiscal year 1956. 

The Army Reserve carryover into fiscal year 1959 is estimated to be 
approximately $7.8 million. This carryover is required for commit- 
ments on work started in fiscal year 1958 and to permit continuation 
of design, land acquisition, and contract awards during first quarter 
of fiscal year 1959, pending apportionment of fiscal year 1959 funds. 

The rate of obligation for the Army Reserve for the first half of 
fiscal year 1957 is admittedly low. However, this has been caused by 
restrictions beyond the Army’s control. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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General Suuter. The Army National Guard construction program 
was developed by the.Chief, National Guard Bureau, after close. col- 
laboration with the Adjutants General of the States and Territories, 
The Army Reserve construction program was developed by the Chief, 
United States Army Reserve and ROTC affairs in coordination with 
Army commanders. Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, Chief of the Army 
Division, National Guard Bureau, and Maj. Gen. Philip Lindeman, 
Chief United States Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, are present to 
present their programs in more detail and to answer questions you 
may have. 

That completes my opening statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. Back on the record. 

General McGowan, I believe you have a statement in regard to this 
same subject. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON NationaL Guarp ConstrucTION Program 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity to report on the scope of the National Guard construction 
rogram, the construction progress to date, and future requirements, 
y projects and by dollar requirements for armories and other facili- 
ties. I would first like to cover the armory requirement. I have 
several charts that I will use to illustrate our armory construction 
program. 

This chart shows the number of units and strengths of the Na- 
tional Guard prior to World War II, and compares them with the 
number of units and strengths in fiscal 1949, and on December 31, 
1956. The growth depicted on this chart was the factor which neces- 
sitated a federally supported National Guard armory construction 
program. The bars on the left reflect the increase in the number of 
units, and the bars on the right show increased strength. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, then Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau stated in testimony before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services on March 23, 1949, that in surveying existing 
State owned armories, approximately 1,000 were then considered 
adequate, and 500 more required rehabilitation and expansion. About 
1,500 new armories were required to be built in a future armory con- 
struction program, bringing the estimated total requirement to ap- 
proximately 3,000 structures. 

Further studies incident to planning a federally supported armory 
construction program nied in only slight modification of the re- 
quirement established by the early surveys. Accordingly, in 1952, 
2,780 armories were set as the armory requirement, depicted by the 
blue bar; 916 of the existing State-owned armories were considered 
adequate, as shown in solid grey, leaving 1,864 additional armories 
to be expanded or constructed. 

It should be noted that on June 30, 1949, there were 4,597 federally 
recognized units in the Army National Guard located in 2,200 com- 
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munities with a strength of 312,000. Organization of over 5,500 units 
for a war strength of 627,000 was projected at that time. 

The National Guard has organized 880 additional units since that 
time. It is now located in 480 additional towns and cities, and it has 
a strength of 430,000. 

To the 916 then adequate State-owned armories of 1949 have been 
added 807 for a total of 1,723 satisfactory armories. 

The deficit today is 1,057. 

To recapitulate, of the construction requirement of 1,864, 43 percent 
have been placed under contract, and appropriated funds will provide 
for 6 percent additional, leaving 51 percent to be appropriated for in 
fiscal 1958 and later years. 

Appropriation for fiscal 1957 for armories of $16 million brought 
the total appropriation fiscal 1952 through fiscal 1957 to $92,272,000. 
Obligations in fiscal 1957 for 143 projects are estimated at $22 million. 
This will leave an unobligated balance in fiscal 1957 of $5,089,445 to 
carry over into fiscal 1958. This amount will provide for the con- 
struction of 30 armory projects. Construction of these 30 armories 
in fiscal 1958 will raise the total of adequate armories to 1,827 leaving 
a balance of 953 still to be provided for. 

This chart shows the estimated Federal contributions toward the 
construction of the 1,864 armory projects to meet the armory require- 
ment of 1952, which was estimated to be $249 million as shown in 
blue. The grey bar shows the appropriations by the Congress to 
include fiscal year 1952 through 1957 amounting to $92 million. The 
red bar shows the remaining requirement of $157 million yet to be 
ee 

he fiscal 1958 appropriation request for armory construction is 
$17 million for 116 armory projects. This chart graphically portrays 
armory constuction obligations from fiscal 1953 through fiscal 1958 
under Public Law 783, 81st Congress. Annual obligations are shown 
by the solid blue bars and fiscal 1957 and 1958 estimated obligations 
by the hatched blue. 

Obligations progressed from a low of $6 million in fiscal 1953 to 
a high of $26.2 million in fiscal 1956. The National Guard will 
readily attain the obligation ceilings set for fiscal 1957 and 1958 ar- 
mory construction. As previously stated, the obligation of $17 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1958 will construct 116 armory projects and results in 
a carryover of $5,089,445 into fiscal 1959. 


NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


The nonarmory program includes construction and rehabilitation 
of logistical and training facilities. Progress to date has been un- 
satisfactory. This chart shows the requirement for fiscal 1957 for- 
ward of $95 million. 

The requirement for maintenance shops is $50.1 million or 53 per- 
cent of the total: Offices and warehouses for the United States Prop- 
erty and Fiscal Officer, $24.1 million ; the remaining requirements total 
$20.8 million. 

The nonarmory construction appropriation for fiscal 1957 non- 
armory projects was $4 million. Also available was a carryover of 
$10,304,320 from fiscal 1956 for a total availability of $14,304,320 in 
fiscal 1957. In the first half of this fiscal year 18 nonarmory projects 
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were started. During the second half it is estimated that 25 projects 
will be started. Obligations in fiscal 1957 for 43 projects are esti- 
mated at $3 million. "This will leave an unobligated balance in the 
nonarmory program of $11,304,320 to carry over into fiscal 1958, 
This amount will construct 184 nonarmory projects. 

The fiscal 1958 appropriation request of $3 million for nonarmory 
rojects, plus the fiscal 1957 carryover, will provide fund availability 
in fiscal 1958 of $14,304,320. The programed obligation for fiscal 1958 
is set at $3 million and accordingly it is estinededl that $3 million will 
be obligated. This will again leave an unobligated balance of $11, 

304,320 in the fiscal year as a carryover. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you, General McGowan. 

General Lindeman, I believe you have a statement, do you not? 
General Lixpeman. I do, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON Army ReEsERvVE Construction Program 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to come before you again 
to tell you about the progress we have made in the Army Reserve 
construction program. I would like to start by giving you a brief 
report on the progress we have made to date under Public Law 783 
of the 81st Congress. As you know, this law was enacted in fiscal 
year 1951. From this first chart you will note that no new construe- 
tion starts in this program were made until fiscal year 1953. This 
was due to strengths of units being too low to meet required strength 
criteria. In fiscal year 1953, there were 31 construction starts. There 
were only 10 in 1954 and 16 in 1955. This was again due to low 
strengths. In 1956 we had 58 construction starts, and up to Decem- 
ber 31 of this fiscal year, we have had 10 construction starts with 111 
more scheduled for the remainder of the fiscal year. This will give 
us a grand total of 236 training centers constructed or under con- 
struction by the end of fiscal year 1957 under authority of Public 
Law 783. For the fiscal year 1958, we have 126 new starts planned, 
which will provide a grand total of 362 training centers constructed 
or under construction by the end of that fiscal year 
‘hart 2 gives you a brief summation of the status of our construe- 
tion funds. The appropriations to support Army Reserve construe- 
tion under Public Law 783 up to this date total $70 million. You will 
notice that by the end of fiscal year 1956, we had obligated $32 million 
of the $35 million which had been appropriated. At the midyear 
point of 1957, we had obligated a total of $37 million. The tota! esti- 
mated obligation of this fiscal year is $30 million which will leave usa 
carryover to fiscal year 1958 of $7,834,315. This carryover is required 
to support the unobligated commitments such as pay of inspector 
personnel, support of land acquisition, and advance design of the fiseal 
vear 1958 program. 

Last year, Gentlemen, we told this committee that Department of 
the Army was in the process of developing new standard plans for the 
Army Reserve training centers. I am pleased to report to you that 
plans for the one-half unit (100-man) and the one unit (200-man) 
expanded from the one-half unit training center are completed and 
available to the district engineers. I have with me two colored ren- 


derings of these training centers. This first one is the one-half unit 
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training center with its maintenance shop, and the second one is the 
one-half unit training center expanded to a one-unit training center 
showing the expansion of the basic building and the addition of the 
assembly hall. While we have placed none of these projects under 
contract. to date, we anticipate doing so prior to the end of this fiscal 
year. The plans for the new basic one-, two-, three-, and five-unit 
training centers are in the preliminary design stage. The architect 
engineer submitted one complete set of sketches for these buildings 
and the Department of the Army has completed a review and returned 
its comments to the architect engineer for revision. This review 
incidentally, Gentlemen, included comments from all the Army com- 
manders as well as all interested staff agencies in Department of the 
Army. We expect the final drawings to be in the hands of the district 
engineers by the first or second quarter of fiseal year 1958. 

The Department of the Army has been concerned, as you probably 
know, in doing everything possible to reduce the lead time it takes 
for necessary construction. We have made very thorough studies of 
our methods and by revising some of our staffing procedures and by 
improving on our methods, we have made progress in this field. 

eh of this are: 

We initiate site survey at the time the fiscal year program is ap- 
eid by the Secretary of the Army. By doing this, sites for the 
great majority of the qualified locations have been inspected by De- 
partment of the Army and approved for planning purposes prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

2. We have simplified our apportionment procedures with a saving 
of papenemnateny 2 months. 

We now have the authority to sign real-estate directives dele- 
pitied to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logisties which, together with 
a revision of staffing procedures, gives a saving of several weeks. 

We believe these improvements will result in cutting the average 
lead time from 24 months to 18 months. 

Gentleman, this concludes my statement on the Army Reserve con- 
struction program. If you have any further questions, I will be glad 
to answer them at this time, and if I do not have the answers readily 
available, I assure you I can get them for you. 


Mr. Ritry. Thank you, General. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


General Shuler, on page 2 of your statement, you refer to draft leg- 
islation to amend further the National Defense Facilities Act of 19: 50. 
I understand that was to extend the monetary and time limitations 
of the authorizing legislation. What is the extent of the proposal 
that is contemplated at this time ? 

General Suuter. Sir, that has not been finally approved by the De- 
partment of Defense, but the way we think it is going to come out, 
there wotild be no statement as to the amount of the general authori- 
zation. You will recall, sir, there was $250 million authorized 
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through fiscal year 1955, and that was extended 2 years ago to $500 
million authorization through fiscal year 1958. As I pointed out in 
my statement, we will run out of the general authorization if Con- 
gress gives the three services their appropriation requests for fiscal 
year 1958. So, there would be no amount stated and the period 
would run through fiscal year 1960. 

Those are the two major changes in the law, sir, that we have re- 
quested. 

Mr. Ruiter. I think that would be presented to the Armed Services 
Committee, that latter part of the question. 

General SuHuter. We are hoping that—very much, sir—we have the 
opportunity to go before the two committees involved during the first 
part of May—after the Easter recess, I believe. 

Mr. Riutey. These are proposals which are being included in the 
overall authorization bill for construction for the three services, or 
would this be a separate bill ? 

General Suuter. This would be a further amendment to Public 
Law 783, which is a separate bill. 


REDUCED REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritxy. While the total request for military construction in the 
Army Reserve Forces is the same as that received last year, I note 
that the National Guard construction has been reduced by $5 million. 
Would you comment on that, please ¢ 

General Suuter. Sir, the Army has felt it necessary in support of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 to try to give greater impetus to the 
Reserve construction than it had prior to the enactment of that act. 
That is not a good answer as to why the National Guard is $5 million 
less, but within the total budget that we have requested we have found 
it necessary, sir, to request more for the Reserve. That is probabl 
the reason why we have requested a little less for the National Gueill 
In addition to that, sir, I feel that the National Guard—I do not 
know whether General McGowan agrees or not—but the National 
Guard is probably in better shape with its armories, as compared to 
the Reserve. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. In your statement you outline briefly the procedure b 
which Army Reserve training centers are located. For the record, 
would you expand on your remarks and elaborate on them, giving us 
a more detailed statement regarding the emphasis that is placed on 
joint utilization of facilities, including those of other Reserve com- 
ponents ? 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, prior to covering that full ques- 
tion, could I show the committee two charts I have on joint utiliza- 
tion so as to put that in the record. I will furnish small copies of 
those charts for the record to show the committee exactly what the 
status is on joint utilization. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Rirey. Yes. ; ae 

General Suuter. This first chart, Mr. Chairman, depicts the joint 
utilization we have been able to accomplish in Army Reserve training 
centers. Although the percentages indicated in the joint utilization 
portion of both the bar graphs appear to be rather small, I think we 
must take into full consideration all of the reasons why we cannot 
consider or achieve joint utilization in the remainder of the areas. 
On the left-hand bar chart 

Mr. Fioop. Joint, with what outfits? Who is in the “joint”? 

General Suuter. Mr. Flood, this joint utilization would be the 
joint use of facilities with any of the seven, defined by law, Reserve 
categories. That is, like the Army National Guard using it with 
the Army Reserve or the Air National Guard using it in conjunction 
with the Army Reserve. It would be any kind of a joint use, not 
50-50, but a percentage versus the remainder, 

Over on the left of the chart we have training centers provided by 
other than Public Law 783. As you see, sir, these are principally 
leased and donated facilities. There are 1,584 of these, or 90 percent 
of the total bar, on which we have no joint utilization. We feel sir, 
that such is practically impossible with that type of space—leased or 
donated facilities space. 

We did effect joint utilization on 177 of this type installation, or 10 
percent, so that at least is some joint utilization im this category. 

On the right of the chart we come to all training centers constructed 
under the authorization of Public Law 783. Down at the bottom we 
have 24 projects, or 19 percent of that total, at locations where the 
other Reserve components have no requirements at all. 

Thirty projects, or 24 percent, are locations where joint utilization 
is impracticable due to the size of the training center. Those are all 
three units or larger; that is, 600-man or larger, and I think it is well 
to point out the wording of the public law involved, Public Law 783, 
which says, ‘To the degree deemed practicable.” 

For instance, we cannot order a State to allow the Reserve to use one 
of their armories under joint utilization. The State must agree to 
it and it must be a practical thing to carry out. The determination of 
the practicability 1s a decision of the Department of Defense. They 
are charged by the law in carrying out the provisions of the law. 

To continue, 42 projects, or 33 percent, were projects which were 
carefully considered by the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee in 
the Department of Defense. Specifically, in the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Property and installations Office. That committee, after 
careful consideration—incidentally, there is membership of all three 
services—decided that those 42 projects, or 33 percent, were not proj- 
ects on which it was practicable to make use of joint utilization. 

That brings us to the top of the bar, 29 projects, or 24 percent, on 
which we have effected joint utilization. 

The next chart is the National Guard picture. On the left of the 
chart we find armories built by the States without Federal contribu- 
tion. Wherever we have joint utilization on this chart, it is by agree- 
ment with the States of their own free will. We find 39 projects, 
or 4 percent, where we have joint utilization and 877, or 96 percent, 
on which we have none. These are completely State-funded and 
State-built facilities. 
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On the right-hand side of the chart, we have 369 projects, or 45 
ercent of all the State-owned armories provided in part with United 
tates Government contributions, under Public Law 783, at locations 

where there are no other Reserve components. 

One hundred and eighty-one projects, or 23 percent, are projects 
for rehabilitation or modification of older or overcrowded armories, 
They are not suitable for joint utilization. Then, again, 136 projects, 
or 1/ percent, were ruled as not being practicable of joint utilization 
by the Department of Defense. This leaves us with 121 projects, or 
15 percent, for which we do have joint utilization, including planning 
for future joint use. That would mean that the facility is not jointly 
used now, but the land that was acquired and the way the building 
is constructed is such that we do plan on using it jointly at some time 
in the future. 

I think, to sum it all up, Mr. Chairman, we can say—and we must 
give proper weight to all of these percentages—that for the National 
Guard and the USAR, we would run between 16 and 17 percent joint 
utilization based on counting all of these projects. As far as how we 
go about insuring that, we do effect the maximum joint utilization, 
all of our written instructions, added to the fact that Public Law 783 
requires it, require the people who plan these things down in the 
field—the Army commanders in the case of the Reserve training cen- 
ters and the States in the case of the National Guard armories—to 
fully consider joint utilization. I have a collection of letters. signed 
by governors of various States who do not seem.to, in general, be in 
favor of joint utilization, and they have given a great number of 
reasons as to why they do not consider it feasible. 

Some of these reasons are quite valid, in my opinion, such as the 
fact that State owns the armory when it is finished, and they have 
certain State laws that they have to comply with. But then, even 
after these are considered in the field, sir, they are considered all the 
way through the Army staff and finally come before the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget who make the Army sub- 
mit, in every request, it reasons why any specific armory cannot be 
jointly utilized. 

That, in general, sir, is the answer. 

I would be glad to have either one of these gentlemen elaborate 
more on it, if you desire. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritxy. General McGowan, how does the National Guard feel 
about the slowdown in the construction of facilities in the amount of 
$5 million? We would also like to have you comment on the joint 
utilization of facilities. 

General McGowan. With your permission, [ will first comment on 
the joint utilization. 

It will be recalled that the other chart shows that 39 State-owned 
armories constructed without Federal support prior to Public Law 
783, do have joint utilization in existing State-owned armories. At 
the time of World War IT, as indicated, the joint utilization was pro- 
vided by the States to the degree that they were able, even when there 
is no compulsion under the law to do so. With respect to joint utili- 
zation under the Army construction program of Public Law 783, 
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through December 31, 1956, the National Guard, as you have been 
told earlier, placed 807 projects under construction. Joint utiliza- 
tion was effected to the maximum possible by the Bureau and the 
States. The space in an armory that can be jointly utilized is limited 
to classrooms, rifle rooms, showers, and toilets, exclusive of such space 
as locker rooms, storage areas, and administrative space, which must 
be provided for each unit and for each service. 

e hundred and twenty-one projects, as shown on the right of 
this chart, have joint utilization programs, and either already con- 
structed or the plans—as General Shuler said—have so been drawn 
up that when the other Reserve forces have the construction funds 
and the project approved, they can add on to the existing structure. 

Joint utilization was not effected for the 686 remaining projects 
built under Public Law 783, broken down as follows: In the second 
block here, 181 projects involved rehabilitation and expansion of ex- 
isting facilities. Space could not be programed for other Reserve 
force units since the approved criteria limits Federal support to ac- 
tual requirements of existing units then occupying the Facility. In 
other words, space cannot be built in excess of the criteria approved 
requirements of those units in the building. 

Three hundred and sixty-nine projects were located in communi- 
ties where no Reserve force units have existed. Joint utilization was 
not programed for the remaining 136 projects, for several reasons in- 
dicated by General Shuler. One reason, the armories were con- 
structed for 4 more units, in which case, in a town of such size, it is 
believed that in order to make the armory or armories accessible to 
the reservists it would be better to have the armories in 2 locations. 

Another reason the armory constructed in fiscal year 1953 and 
1954—then located in the communities, even though they may have 
since been relocated—obstacles prevented. Another reason might be 
limitation and site titles and, as I indicated, the desirability of sep- 
arate facilities and insufficient land area to accommodate the larger 
joint facility. 

To give a completely frank statement, I believe joint utilization is 
being presently considered at all levels. Of the 136 in that last block, 
some few might today be included in joint utilization because Reserve 
units are now located in those towns. 


DELAYS IN NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Will vou comment on the slowdown in National Guard 
construction ? 

General McGowan. We show in our budget statement, sir, that $22 
million of armory construction funds will be obligated in fiscal 1957. 
That was the picture when the budget statement was prepared. This 
committee will be notified that aproval has been given to moving $5 
million of the $11 million nonarmory funds, which we obviously can- 
not obligate this year, to the armory side, and a recapitulation cur- 
rently would indicate to me that, in addition to the $15 million 
armory construction now under contract this fiscal year, we will have 
$15 million more added, for a total this fiscal year of aproximately 
$30 million. It is interesting to note that a survey just made by the 
National Guard Bureau, so recently that we have replies from only 
36 States, indicates that apropriated funds available in the States 
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for fiscal 1958 will be sufficient to match more than 3 times the amount 
of Federal funds that will be available in the fiscal 1958 request. In 
other words, from 36 States we have the report that they have avail- 
able for matching funds $22 million for the next fiscal year. 


STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, may I put in the record the actual 
obligations of the National Guard, both on armory and nonarmory, 
and also the same for the United States Army Reserve, so the record 
may show how far each is behind, being halfway toward the total 
yearly obligation goal ? 

Mr. Rizey. I think that would be ve ry helpful. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year 1957 MCARF obligations— Monthly 


National Guard Total 
ae ae ore F National Army ‘Total 
Guard Reserve MCARF 
Armory | Nonarmory 


| 
July (actual) -___- | $827, 047 $16, 100 $843, 147 $727,137 | $1, 570, 284 
August (actual) : bectdaLct-ncf! Sis 639 | 30, 104 | 2, 699, 743 555,136 | 3, 254, 879 
September (actual) ---- aoa | 1, 691, 450 | 80,582 | 1, 772,032 386,667 | 2, 158, 699 
October (actual) ___--- \ : “ | 1, 272, 131 241,924 | 1,514, 055 | 801, 661 ?, 315, 716 
November (actual) __.-.---- ; | 1,930, 694 110, 764 | 2, 041, 458 847,265 | 2,888, 723 
December (actual) éncall 1, 381, 530 | 940, 327 2, 321,857 | 1, 288, 950 3, 560, 807 


Ist half (actual) total. _...| 9,772,491 | 1,419,801 | 11, 192, 202 | 4, 556, 816 | 15, 740,108 
January (actual) | 1,647, 550 104, 037 1,751, 587 | 2, 5% 2 | , 283, 539 
February (actual). ._-.__- _.-| 1048166 | 57,395 | 1,108, 561 582, 850 | a” 788, 411 


S eatiemaaptdapuiibeny Wicehibon viper cies 
Total of actual obligations ee 
February --| 12, 468,207 | 1,581,233 | 14, 049, 440 | 
March (estimated) - PE -| 2,300, 000 | 300,000 | 2, 600, 000 
April (estimated) ; | 2,300, 000 300, 000 2, 600, 000 
May (estimated) _ - esas | 2,300, 000 | 300, 000 2, 600, 000 
June (estimated) _. _- 2, 631, 793 | 518, 767 | 3, 150, 560 


2d half (estimated) total — 12, 227, 509 1, 580, 199 | 13, 807, 708 | 25, 443, 7 39, 2 250, 892 


Grand total... .-....................| 22 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 | 55, 000, 000 





General Sauter. I will do that, sir, and I would like to read just 
the grand totals now so the committee can see how far the National 
Guard armories are behind the same for the Reserve, and the non- 
armory facilities for the guard. 

The obligation goal for National Guard armory construction for 
fiscal year 1957 is $29 million. At the end of December they had obli- 
gated $9,772,491. That is not quite half our goal, but it is not: too far 
behind. 

For nonarmory facilities for the guard the goal is $3 million. We 
have obligated $1,419,801, which is about half. However, we have 
had a tremendous slowdown in this area in the month of February, 
the figures for which we have in now. Actually in that month the 
States obligated only $57,395. 

As General McGowan brought out, there is a slowdown in the 
nonarmory category of the National Guard. They are doing, in my 
opinion, sir, pretty well on their armory obligation schedule. 

Over in the Army Reserve the picture is vastly different. Their 
goal is $30 million obligations in fiscal year 1957. At the end of De- 
cember, for the first half, they had obligated only $4.556,816. You 
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can see, sir, that whereas they did $414 million in the first half they 
will have to do $25.5 million in the second half to make the $30 million 
goal. ‘That we hope to do, but we have had certain restrictions, as I 
ointed out, beyond our control, which have caused this situation. We 
still feel that we can achieve our goal, but it will take a very great 
effort because we have only 2 more months to go in which to effect 
obligations from this point to the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, would it be appropriate at this point to 
have on the record the explanations for this slowdown which were 
beyond or outside of the scope of the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 


RESTRICTIONS ON APPORTIONMENT OP FUNDS 


General Suuer. Mr. Ford, the problem has not been so much one 
of not getting the money apportioned as it has been the problem of 
certain restrictions placed on the apportionment of the money. If 
we had had our money given to us in the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, and if we had been able to go ahead in accordance with the 
way we presented the program to this committee last year, I feel we 
would have been on schedule in all three of these categories. I would 
like to sum this up, because it is a very complicated and long explana- 
tion. 

The main difficulty, as far as trying to obligate these funds is 
concerned—and I want to point out that I am not criticizing any- 
one—I am putting the facts in the record in answer to your direct 

uestion, sir—the main difficulty is the limitations put on the use of 
unds as early as September. One restriction was on the cost per 
man. Specifically, that limit initially required that we would have 
to stay under $800 per man for the authorized strength and under 
$1,300 a man for the on-board strength. The other restriction was 
that the Bureau of the Budget did not agree with the building of 
smaller armories. 

The way that hurt the Reserve, Mr. Chairman, is that it prohibited 
the construction of half unit armories. To give you an idea of the 
impact, 50 of those half unit armories were called for in the fiseal 
year 1957 program at $5.6 million. There were also 81 in the fiscal 
year 1958 program request at $9.2 million. These initial restrictions 
of last fall were followed specifically on January 22 of this year by 
a letter from the Department of Defense which in effect implemented 
the following Bureau of the Budget policies. These, as you can see, 
are right at the start of the second half of the fiscal year. 

First, National Guard armories would not be provided for smaller 
units. The Department of Defense, in studying that requirement, 
established a rule that National Guard armories could not be built 
for less than 80 authorized. Prior to that time, sir, it could go down 
to 55 people authorized. 

Then, Department of Defense stated that for the Reserve we could 
not construct an armory for less than 200 men. The one-unit armory 
is a 200-man armory, and the half-unit armory is a 100-man armory. 
So that put a freeze on the half-uwnit armories. 

The next restriction was that the armory cost would be limited to 
$800 a man authorized. The reason the original restriction of $1,300 
per man on board was dropped is because the Department of Defense 
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made a reclama to the Bureau of the Budget and got the $1,300 per 
man actual strength restriction removed. It would have been much 
more restrictive, sir, to have both those restrictions, $800 per man 
authorized and $1,300 per man on board, than it is to have only the 
restriction of $800 per man authorized. 

The Army has given authority by Department of Defense to vary 
this up to 20 percent above $800 a man, provided we averaged out 
$800 in the full program. 

The final restriction was a reiteration of a restriction which has 
existed for a long period of time; that is, that funds would be appor- 
tioned by the Bureau of the Budget only when actual strength was 
equal to 50 percent of the authorized strength, and in no case for less 
than 50 actual participants. Naturally, sir, the two Reserve com- 
ponents were allowed to make a reclama, but in the Pentagon and 
Bureau of the Budget that sometimes takes a long period of time. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this? 

General SuHuter. Reclama. 

Mr. Fioop. What in the world is that? 

General Suuter. R-e-c-l-a-m-a. It is a plea for a reversal of a 
decision made by higher authority. 

Mr. Foon. Isn’t that simply delightful? Reclama. What a de- 
lightful phrase. 

General Suuter. Mr. Flood, it sums up in one word an awful long 
explanation. The point is that it may take a month or 2 months to 

o through one of these, and even if you get the restriction removed you 
Coe lost a good period of time. Summing up, sir, these restrictions 
are the reason that the Army Reserve has fallen so far behind on its 
obligations for its training centers; that, plus the fact that we have 
been a little slow in getting some of the money in the apportionment 
procedure. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that the criteria and the rules were 
changed after Congress approved this program, and the Bureau of 
the Budget came along and changed it? 

General Suuter. Some of these are exactly that; yes, sir. They 
are changes, 

Mr. Rizr. That is exactly what happened ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. They did not come back to Congress for any further 
authorization on it? They just put out these directives on their own 
and disturbed the whole program which had been presented to the 
Congress and approved by the full committee and signed by the 
President ? 

General Suuter. Sir, these are all restrictive changes. They are 
not adding anything to what Congress authorized us to do. They are 
restrictions not allowing us to do as much as Congress authorized. 

Mr. Rirxy. But they changed the program on which the appro- 
priations were based ? 

General Suuter. That would be the effect of it; yes. 

Mr. Rey. That is the thing which disturbs me. 

Mr. Ftoop. Disturbs. That is a very careful, gentlemanly term, 
and understated, in my judgment. 

Mr. Rirxy. I will say to the gentleman it does not express my full 
feelings. 
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General SHuuer. May I add a little more, Mr. Chairman, because 
I wish to be entirely fair in this. 

Mr. Ruey. I will absolve you of any responsibility, but this com- 
mittee just does not like the Bureau of the Budget changing the 
rules after we have passed on them. I would tell them that if they 
were sitting in here. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING PROJECT CLEARANCES 


General SHuter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you the effect 
this had specifically on the program as of December 31, 1956, to show 
you why I feel we can now make the obligations that we have cited 
in our opening statements. When these restrictions came out for 
the National Guard, they had 113 projects not yet started at the end 
of December; 113 projects, at $13 million. Ninety of those came 
within the DOD-Bureau of the Budget policies that I have cited. 
They qualified all around. So, 90 of the 113 in the case of the National 
Guard qualified. Out of the 23 that did not qualify, the Army sup- 
ported the National Guard in making a reclama and succeeded in 

tting 20 of those approved as exceptions by the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. So that leaves us with three 
projects which are still not cleared and on which we are presently 
working to get cleared. As far as the armory projects go, for the 
National Guard, they have had a 1- or 2-month delay on some of these, 
but they have now pretty well got their program cleared. In the 
case of the Army Reserve, the picture is not nearly so good. They had 
120 projects at the end of December (including some overprograming) 
which they had not awarded, $24.7 million worth. Only 15 of those 
at $5.7 million qualified within the DOD-Bureau of the Budget 
policy. There were 55 of these that cost more than the Department 
of Defense-Bureau of the Budget limit of $800 per man authorized. 
These 55 at $13.4 million were approved as exceptions in February 
of 1957 by the Department of Defense-Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. How many is that, General ? 

General SuHuter. Fifty-five at $13.4 million. These are in the 1957 

rogram, Mr. Ford. I believe those you have there, Mr. Flood, are 
in the 1958 request. The part that is still held up in the case of the 
Army Reserve is 50 projects at $5.6 million, and these are all one-half- 
unit armories, 100-man armories. They are prohibited, as you see, 
by the ceiling they placed on the Reserves, saying they could not build 
an armory for less than 200 men. 

So, in summation, the guard has 3 projects they have not got 
cleared and the Reserve has 50 projects they have not got cleared, 
but the Department of Defense has forwarded to the Bureau of the 
Budget a request that these 50 in the case of the Reserves be cleared 
as exceptions. So at least the Department of Defense is trying to get 
these cleared. You can see how it slows up your obligations; we have 
to go through several months of trying to get this thing cleared up, 

yeneral McGowan. If I could comment to add to General Shuler’s 
statement on the guard to be sure it is completely factually correct, 
because we carried over from last fiscal year $11 million in round 
numbers, we were able to obligate by the end of December $9.7 million. 
These projects General Shuler spoke about are all fiscal 1957 projects, 
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None of those were we able to put under contract until after January 
1 for the reasons he stated. To indicate how they have slowed us 
down, as of this date we have gotten another $5 million under con- 
tract and will be able to get, as I said. a total of $30 million under 
contract we now estimate by the end of the year, although, as I pointed 
out earlier, the result of all this will be that there will be no carryover 
into fiscal 1958 in armory construction should our anticipated obliga- 
tions be successful. 

We still have yet to secure the approval of a single new project 
since those submitted by the National Guard Bureau last September 
as changes or additions to fiscal 1957 or to constitute the fiscal 1958 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. Approval by whom? 

General McGowan. Beyond Department of Defense and the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Fuioop. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

eneral McGowan. In the Army the Army is making determined 
efforts to secure approval of these projects we have submitted since 
last September and which have piled up to a number in excess of 100 
for, as I say, changes for this fiscal year and to make up the fiscal 
1958 program. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot imagine anything more unconstitutional in a 
constitutional government than the operation as it now goes on of the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is beyond all concept, intention, and 
thought when it was created. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. Rixy. General Lindeman, have you anything to add? 


CRITERIA FOR PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 


General Lrypeman. No. I think General Shuler has covered it 
very well. However, since that February release we were able to put 
out 58 projects against the 111 projects in bids. So we still have 
approximately 53 to go. We have taken action, as General Shuler 
said, to go forward to the Bureau of the Budget to see what will take 
place on the remainder of our projects. We are a little bit alarmed 
in the Army Reserve as to why the National Guard can build for 80 
people and we were not able to build for 100. This we could not 
understand. 

Mr. Rirxry. I do not understand it, either. 

Mr. Froop. I do. I am sure you both do. 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be two questions 
on this from our viewpoint. One of them General Lindeman has 
mentioned. That is, the Reserve armories seems to be limited to 200 
men or above and the guard is limited to 80 and above. You have to 
be above those figures. The other one is this $800 a man. When we 
remember that, the Federal contribution to the armory is three- 
quarters for the Guard, whereas it is 100 percent for the Reserve, the 
question is, why is the $800 equitable one for the other? 

Mr. Froop. Do not be so naive. When the governors and the poli- 
ticians of the State want a National Guard armory at some cross- 
roads town for 80 men they are going to get it—period—and you are 
not quite so close to the politicians or in a position to speak so freely. 
I think you should have it, too, because you should be considered. 
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There should not be the two separate operations, but there is and 
there will be. 

Mr. Miter. Does the factor that the State pays for part of the 
armory construction if it is so classified enter into that formula? 

General Suuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Do you think it is one of the factors that might make 
80 the figure as opposed to 100? 

General SHuLER. You mean on the strength limitation ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

General McGowan. I might answer that, Mr. Miller. We have to 
prepare data for the answer. We build, as you know, only for table 
of organization units. Eighty, with one exception, was the smallest 
table of organization unit that we have on our troop list. The other 
was a service battery of field artillery which is 54. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me point out that the situation is this: The State 
can build an armory for 80 for which you pay half. 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. For which you pay half? 

General McGowan. Twenty-five percent direct and 40 percent in- 
directly. 

Mr. Froop. Now you cannot build even for 100. It is not a ques- 
tion of the State building for 80 and you can build for only 100. 
That is not the situation at all. The State can build for 80 but you 
have to go to 200. 

General McGowan. No, sir. The Army Reserve has to go to 200. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the Army Reserve. 

General Suuter. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I am talking about. 

General Suuter. It is a matter of Federal fund contribution. 
Whereas before the advent of the current restrictions Federal funds 
to three-quarters of the National Guard armory could be placed 
against a 55-man authorized strength, they have now said we have 
to have at least 80 men authorized before Federal funds can enter 
into the picture. In the case of the Reserve, they have said we can- 
not build any armory unless we have an authorized strength of 200 
or over. 

Mr. Froop. That is the point I make. Let me ask you this. I do 
not know whether this is in your area or not. You are construction 
people. 

General Lindeman, you ought to have an opinion about this. Isa 
unit below 80 practicable ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

General McGowan. And required, sir. The service battery of the 
109th Field Artillery is a 54-man unit. If it were located at Plym- 
outh or some other place around, it would mean that we ask the 
State to take a unit and they accept it and organize it and put it 
in some sort of temporary facility, but if this 80 or any limitation 
were imposed above 54 we say, “But we will not help you build 
an armory for it.” That is the inequity of it, from the State’s view. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF “UNIT” 


Mr. Froop. Is this program, both Reserve and National Guard, 
designed for the construction of units for components, of battalions? 
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‘Have you abandoned the battalion-unit armory of the old National 
‘Guard system ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

‘Mr. Fioop. Are you not going to have regimental or battalion ar- 
mories, or are you going to build a rash of headquarters company and 
line battery outfits? 

General McGowan. I would say, Mr. Flood, with respect to the 
National Guard only, which I can speak for, our building is limited 
largely to battalion size as a maximum, plus perhaps 1 or 2 units, 
but that where a State has accepted a battalion and has fitted the 
units of that battalion into the towns, with proper regard to the 
ratio of National Guard strength to the population potential, and 
have organized it and maintained it, our position is that the Federal 
Government is in no position to deny Federal support for the con- 
structon of an armory to house a unit which has been organized at 
the request of the Federal Government. 

General Scuuter. In the case of the Reserve, Mr. Flood 

Mr. Froop. I see a difference ; yes. 

General Suuter. There are small towns where you have that many 
peonle who belong to a unit. 

Mr. Froop. Especially in rural areas, there is no question about 
the difference. 

Mr. Mrirer. Of course, whether you build an armory for a pla- 
toon or for a regiment, it is still a question of having enough men 
there to man the unit. 

General McGowan. Of course, we do not build for platoons, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You may not call 58 men a platoon, but it may be a 
company or you may call it anything you like—after all, it is about 
the strength of a platoon. 

General McGowan. Of an infantry rifle platoon. 

Mr. Froop. Obviously, for these armories that we are building 
now, both Reserve and National Guard, long ago, in your thinking 
of the nature and type of construction, you have abandoned the 
Civil War concept of a point of local resistance. You are not build- 
ing great fortresses of steel and stone with machinegun and battery 
emplacements and whatnot. These are schoolrooms. These are small 
school buildings more than anything else, are they not? These are 
instruction centers? 

General McGowan. We would say they are, in part, sir. All our 
armories include classrooms. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are not building them as castles on the Rhine. 

General McGowan. No, sir. I believe you refer to what we used 
to call the monumental type. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERM “UNTT”’ 


General Linpeman. We call it a half unit, because 1 unit is for 
200 men. This half unit is one-half of 200. Actually, it can take 1 
unit per se in the Army Reserve; that is, at 90 percent of strength. 

Mr. Miuier. You use the word “unit” in one sense as a measure- 
ment of armories and in the other sense as a tactical unit? 

General Lrnpeman. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mitier. You do not mean a half tactical unit. You mean half 
of 200-man measurement. 

General LinpemAn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, because if you have a 200-man unit and you build 
it, you may have cadres of a dozen Reserve components training in 
that unit; if you have 8 Reserve cadres in town B you do not build 8 
900-man unit armories; you build one 200-man unit armory. You 
may have cadres of military police, signalmen, and infantry troops. 
You may have 8 or 9 cadres using the facilities during the week. It 
is a yardstick for the size of the armory. 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. The use of the word “unit” in two meanings is some- 
what confusing. When you speak of a 2-unit armory you mean an 
armory with a capacity for 400 trainees or 400 people belonging to 
that armory ? 

General LinpEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. When you talk about a National Guard armory, what 
does a two-unit mean / 

General McGowan. A 1-company armory or a 2-company armory 
or 3 or 4. 

General Suuter. Is it not 150-man capacity per unit for the Na- 
tional Guard ? 

General McGowan. In general, 150-man normally. 

Mr. Mittrr. I received a report just the other day which spoke of 
a two-unit armory for the National Guard. What would that mean 
actually ? 

General McGowan. It would mean 2 companies; that that armory 
could house normally 2 units of about 150 men each. 

Mr. Miter. In that case you use a different significance for “unit” 
than in the Reserve ¢ 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. That makes it even more confusing to us. 

General SuHuter. Sir, these rules are not all of our own choosing. 
This is very complicated. If I may show the Congressman the chart, 
here is the chart for the National Guard which is approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense. You will 
notice these units up here at the top and you notice the square footage 
total we can have in the armory. The two-unit armory gets this much 
square footage and each one of the components, like the classrooms, 
is specified as to the maximum square footage we can build. It is all 
spelled out on this table as to just what we can put in the way of square 
footage into each of these defined armories. The Reserve has a differ- 
ent table. 

I agree with you that the use of the term “unit” is confusing, but it 
does not mean that the same number of people can get in the armory 
in the case of the Reserve and the Guard. 

Mr. Miuurr. Is there any sound reason you can think of why a class- 
room for so many men would require different space or rules or cri- 
teria as between the National Guard and the Reserve? Is there any 
reason for having two sets of rules / 

General Suuter. Not as far as Federal contributions are concerned, 
but as far as what the States want and what the Reserves get from 
100 percent Federal money I would say there is a difference. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do I understand you to say that it is the Chief of the 
General Staff or the Military Division of the Bureau of the Budget 
who decides the table of organization by bodies per company of the 
National Guard ? 

General Suuuer. No, sir. I said that the Bureau of the Budget 
before-they will apportion a dollar for the construction of either’the 
Federal contribution to a National Guard armory or the money for 
the construction of a USAR armory, have approved these square 
footages by component parts of the armory. Drill hall, rifle range, 
classroom, unit storage, right down the line. We cannot exceed these 
square footages in this table in our design of the armory because the 
Bureau of the Budget will not apportion the money if we do, sir. Of 
course, someone is responsible for seeing that the money appropriated 
is properly spent, and there is a reason, of course, for the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget doing a reasonable amount 
of this. But this is what it is. It is very restrictive. 

Mr. Froop. There is also in the law a phrase known as abuse of 
discretion beyond the intent of the statute. 


CURRENT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr, Ruxy. General, will you put in the record the status of the 
construction program as of the end of February? I believe you gave 
us the figures for December. 

General SHuter. Yes, sir. I can give you that right now, sir. 

Mr. Ruxy. All right. 

General Suuter. The actual obligations for January were for the 
National Guard $1,647,550 for armories, $104,037 for nonarmories, 
for a total of $1,751,587, for the month of January. 

For the Army Reserve, the obligation was $2,531,952. For the 
month of February for the National Guard for armories, $1,048,166; 
for nonarmory, $57,395. Total for the National Guard for the month 
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of February, $1,105,561. For the Reserve for the month of February, 
$682,850. ‘That would give a running total, Mr. Chairman, which I 
will furnish for the record, 

General Lawton. About $14 million for the Guard, $7.8 million for 
the Reserves. 

Mr. Ritey. You may furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


At end of February 1957 (obligations) 
National Guard : 


7, 771, 618 


21, 821, 058 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS, 1956-58 


Mr. Rizey. On page 9 of your statement you gave the estimated 
carryover in the Federal funds for the National Guard construction 
of around $16 million. Could you give us the carryover figures for 
fiscal 1956, 1957, and 19582 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I will give that right 
now. I will offer for the record a complete senapitelaaian showing 
for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 the appropriations, the un- 
obligated balance brought in to each fiscal year, that carried out un- 
obligated in each fiscal year. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Amounts available for direct obligations 


1. Appropriation or estimate: 
National] guard: 
8511, armories-...__._...- 
8512, nonarmory facilities. 


Total, National Guard_____.._.-___--- 


Army Reserve: 
8611, armories--__-- 


8612, nonarmory facilities.......__._-__..._--____- 
8621, acquisition of land____..-_- 


Total, USAR 


Appropriation total 
2. Transfers: 


National Guard: 8512, nonarmory facilities __ 
Army Reserve: 8611, armories--__-__- : 


3. Unobligated balance brought forward: 


National Guard: 
8511, armories. lal 


8512, nonarmory facilities......._.------_- 


Total, National Guard__- 
Army Reserve: 
8611, armories 


8612, nonarmory facilities..........__-____- 


8621, acquisition of land___- 
Total, USAR 


Appropriation total. -__- 
4. Total available for obligation: 
National Guard: 
8511, armories 
8512, nonarmory facilities 


Total, National Guard 


Army Reserve: 
8611, armories 
8612, nonarmory facilities 
8621, acquisition of land---- 


Teel GEAR. wccccee su 
ppropriation total---- 


. U nobligated alance carried forward: 
National Guard: 


ch ckcreshbgekinennewnedennca 


8512, nonarmory facilities 
Total, National Guard 


Army Reserve: 
8611, armories.-_-_--- 


8612, nonarmory facilities... _- 


8621, acquisition of land -- 
Total, USAR 


Appropriation total 
6. Total direct obligations: 
National Guard: 
8511, armories- ied 
8512, nonarmory facilities 


Total, National Guard. 
Army Reserve: 


8611, armories-_-- ae 
8612, nonarmory facilities. 


8621, acquisition of land.___- ee 


Total, USAR 
Appropriation total 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 | 
we 
| 


$19, 278, 000 
8, 333, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 





3, 640, 000 
0 


27, 611, 000 | 





4, 000, 000° 


35, 000, 000 





31, 611, 000 
—5, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 


55, 000, 000. 


5, 000, 000 
— 5, 000, 000 


"55, 000, 000 


0 
0 





18, 004, 820 
4, 524, 804 


29, 529, 624 


~~ 12, 786, 4 27 
339, a 
‘13, 125, 769 
a 35, , 655, 393 





37, 282, 820 
7, 857, 804 


_ 45, 140, 624 


21, 426, 427 
0 

699, 342 

__ 22, 125, 769 


<A 266, oe 


11, 089, 445 
5, 304, 320 


d a 393, 765 


7, 945, 780 
0 
—111, 465 


11, 089, 445 
5, 304, 320 


‘16, 393, 765 


i 045, 780 | 
aM, 465 
7, 834, 315. 


“24, , 228, 080. | 





27, 089, 445 
14, 304, 320 


_ 1 1, S06, 765 


34, 445, 780 
0 
3, 388, 535 | 


37, 834, 315 ] 


79, 228, 080 | 


5, 089, 445 
11, 304, 320 


16, 6, 393, 765 


7, 445, 780 | 
0 
388, 535 | 


5, 089, 445 
ll, 304, 320 


16, 398, 765 


7, 445, 780 
0 
388, 535 


7,84, 315 


14, 304, 320 
36, 303, 785 


34, 945, 780 
5, 000, 000 
2. 888, 535 


42, 834, 318 


_ 79, 9, 28, 080 


5, OR9, 445 
11, 304, 320 


16, 398, 765 





_7, 834, 315. | 


24, 228, 080 


26, 193, 375 
2, 553, 484 


28, 746, 859 





eesien 


13, 480, 647 
810, 807 
14, 291, 454 


"43, 038, 313 





7, 834, 315 


“04,2 4, 228, 080 


22, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 | 


_* 000, 000 





| 
7, 000, 000 


~ 8,000, 000 | 


30, 000, 000 | 
~ 55,000,000 | 5, 00 


eee 
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Mr. Riey. Would you give us the same figures for the Reserve 
am ? 

General Suvter. This is for both, sir. The unobligated balance 

brought forward, total National Guard, from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal 

year 1956 was $22,529,624. The amount brought forward into fiscal 

year 1957 was $16,393,765. The estimated amount to be carried for- 

ward into fiscal year 1958 from fiscal year 1957 is $16,395,765. 

Do. you want the same for the Reserve, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, please. 

General Suuter. The amount carried into fiscal year 1956 from 
fiscal year 1955 for the Reserve was $13,125,769. That carried into 
fiscal year 1957 from fiscal year 1956 was $7,834,315, and that carried 
into fiscal year 1958 estimated from fiscal year 1957 is $7,854,315. 


STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. You have already given us the reasons why there was 
a delay in the start of the construction program. I believe you said 
in January the Army announced the release of funds for 106 National 
Guard armories. 

Are the States in a position to go ahead with the construction now, 
since this release ? 

General McGowan. I could answer that, sir. We have just made a 
State-by-State analysis, with the States up to date, as of the last 10 
days, and all but 13 of the 116 projects in the fiscal 1957 program, all 
but 18, will be put under contract this fiscal year prior to June 30. 

Thirty-three are already under contract. As I pointed out, since 
that obstacle has been removed, and as we now see construction today, 
rather than last December when this statement was prepared, we 
should have $30 million of armories under contract, beyond a doubt, 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you know of any instances where the State money 
has lapsed because of this delay, and the money is no longer avail- 
able to them ? 

General McGowan. I cannot factually say that any has hitherto 
lapsed. 

‘Mr. Rizy. Do you think there is any danger of any of it lapsing 
as a result of this delay ? 

General McGowan. I am certain, sir, that funds now in the hands 
of the States, matching funds and to become available July 1, which 
we know already exceeds $20 million, some of that will, beyond a 
doubt, lapse. 

I could cite as an instance the State of Kentucky, who will have 
funds for 15 armories, and it must be built in fiscal 1958 or any funds 
not obligated will lapse. That is one that I know of. 

We can show in detail later a better national picture. 

Mr. Ritey. If you know of any others, I wish you would put them 
in the record. 

General Souter. May I ask a question ? 

/Mr. Rizr. Yes. 

General SuHuter. I wonder if General McGowan means that if we 
do pursue the program in fiscal year 1958 without any further hold- 
ups, whether it will lapse prior to obligation, or whether it is going 
to lapse anyway. 
91288—57——-80 
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General McGowan. As I pointed out, there is three times as much 
State money available in matching funds as the programed funds 
that will be available in 1958, so that whatever happens, unless the 
appropriation was increased in a marked degree, there will be a sub- 
stantial amount of these State funds lapse. 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, I want to bring that point out, 
because I think that is a little different picture. I think what Gen- 
eral McGowan stated is that there are State funds which will lapse 
because the amounts of money in the Army budget are not enough 
to secure Federal funds which would match all of the State funds. 

I feel that that goes into a much bigger question—the size of the 
budget. I do not think it is appropos for our discussion. 

General McGowan. I thought Mtr. Riley asked a question on all 
the State funds. 

Mr. Rutxy. I did. I asked for any other reasons for delays, in- 
cluding lapse of funds, et cetera, so we could have as complete a pic- 
ture as possible. 

General McGowan. We feel with respect to fiscal 1957 that there 
are no obstacles to obligating Federal and State funds to the limit of 
available funds up to $30 million. There are no obstacles now to 
delay the program in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Miuier. You would not indicate, would you, General, that all 
the money that has been appropriated by the various State legisla- 
tures which will not be matched in 1958 by the Federal Government 
would necessarily lapse ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuer. A lot of the legislatures meet only every 2 years. I 
do not know what limitations there are. I expect che Bint has dif- 
ferent rules. Certainly you would not lose all of that. 

General McGowan. You are correct, sir. We would not lose all 
of it. 

SUMMER CAMP FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. Would you give us a list of the additions to Army sum- 
mer training facilities for which you will spend $5 million this year? 

General Suvuter. Mr. Chairman, we will furnish that. 

Mr. Ritey. Furnish it for the committee, including the locations 
and estimated costs, if you will. 

General Suuter. I have the locations now, but I can furnish the 
complete list for the record, sir. 

(The information is for official use only and has been furnished the 
committee. ) 

or a Would you highlight the type of facilities that are in- 
volved ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. This is $5 million to provide additions 
to existing active summer training camp facilities. Those would be 
such things as tent floors, latrines, storage buildings, some range addi- 
tions to existing Army installations. 

These are active installations. This will allow for the training of 
this increased load during the summer periods. There are a num- 
ber of installations involved, sir, both permanent and other than per- 
manent stations, but they are all active stations. 
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Mr. Mixxier. Would you classify these as permanent improve- 
ments? Are they such things as messhalls, latrines, et cetera, or are 
they for, you might say, short-term improvement ? 

Feneral Suuxer. These are relatively short term, Mr. Miller. 
They would be wooden tent. frames. If we build anything above 
that, it would be cement-block type, what we call temporary-type 
construction. It would not increase at a permanent station the per- 
manent plant of the station. 

Mr. Mixer. I was just wondering whether that sort of construc- 
tion is not more or less operation and maintenance, more than it is 
construction, and why it would be in here, where we sort of think of 
more or less permanent improvements. lien 

General Souter. As you know, sir, we have certain limitations on 
construction with O. and M. funds. I believe the top limitation is 
$200,000, which is the most the Secretary of Defense can allow us to 
spend in that type money for these projects. Any project which 
would run above $200,000, we could not, by law, do it with mainte- 
nance funds. We could not even subdivide it, because that would be 
trying to circumvent the intent of the law. The very small ones are 
done with O. and M. funds, but these are much larger projects. 

Mr. Fioop. What year did we authorize the $200,000 ceiling? 

General SuHuter. Do you know, General Lawton? That is in an- 
other law. 

Mr. Fioop. Just supply it for the record. 

General Lawton. I do not recall. I will supply that for the record. 


General Suuter. It comes out in each annual appropriation bill, 
Mr. Flood. 


Mr. Foon. It does? 

General SuHuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. It occurs to me that this is an expensive way to do 
business to spend $5 million for facilities that so far as we can see are 
going to be needed more and more throughout the coming years, and 
yet we bring it in as part of our permanent improvement program. 

It is not a permanent improvement program. It is something that 
will last a few years and then have to be replaced. 

General Suuter. Let me describe some of these. 
I have given you that impression. 

Take drainage and rehabilitation of ranges and roads. I would 
say that hey 10 years, maybe longer. Here is another one. 

Mr. Forp. How much is involved in that ? 

General Suuter. That happens to be $39,000. Here is rehabilita- 
tion of ammunition-storage bunkers. That is a small project, only 
$11,000. Rehabilitation of kitchens and mess halls, Fort McClellan, 
construct 8 mess halls, $520,000. 

Mr. Miter. That is the kind of thing I like to see, providing that 
is permanent construction. 

General Suuter. That would be concrete blocks. 

Mr. Mirrer. If it is revamping a World War I building, I think 
the money is wasted. 


General Linpeman. I think he used the word “temporary.” “Semi- 
permanent” would clear that up. 

General Suuter. 510 tent frames with electric hookups, $339,000. 
Tent camps are perfectly all right if you erect them and take them 
down and store them. They will do for a good many years. 


I apologize if 
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Mr. Mitter. You do not take the wooden frames down, do you? 

General Suuter. No, sir. 

Mr, Riey. Are these facilities used only by the Reserves? 

General Suuter. National Guard, and the Reserves. 

Mr. Ritzer. Both of them have the use of them for summer facilities? 

General Suuter. That is correct. I would like to point out that 
the tentative total estimate we have from commanding general, 
CONARG, on this type facility runs around $40 million. We are, of 
course, trying to get as good training as we can and still keep the cost 
down all we can. We think this is a pretty worthwhile thing and 
a good compromise. Using permanent type construction would be 
more costly. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL FOR ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Ritey. On page 15 of the justifications, I note there is an in- 
crease in civilian personnel for Army Reserve training centers. 
Would you comment on the reason for this? 

Are there any other personnel strength changes, either military or 
civilian, that are contained in the appropriation request ¢ 

General Suuter. No, sir. The page to which the chairman refers 
has to do with the salaries for Chief of Engineer personnel—travel 
expenses, inspectors, people who supervise the construction, salaries 
of people who supervise the work of the architect engineer on design. 

he only reason for the increase is because of the increasing size of 

the program, This program, as I pointed out in my statement, has 

risen quite materially over fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. ‘This 

is the cost of paying these people i in the Corps of Engineers to car Ty 

out supervision of construction and design and get the armories 
and projects built. Also in acquiring real estate for the sites. 


STUDY ON PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. I do want to call to the attention of the witnesses lan- 
guage which appeared in the report which we submitted last year in 
connection with the fiscal 1957 Department of Defense appropriation 
bill. I shall read an entire paragraph appearing on page 25 of the 
report. 


The committee is concerned with the difficulties being experienced by the 
National Guard in scheduling the construction facilities, programing their 
construction and obtaining bids. It was testified that this is the result of a 
limitation on apportionments imposed by the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget, which has placed the National Guard Bureau in the 
untenable position of having to notify several States that while projects were 
approved, they could not advertise for bids until the money was released. The 
committee considered a suggested proposal to transfer the program to the 
Army National Guard appropriation. It felt that possibly there is a need for 
such a change, as operation under the existing language is not at all satisfac- 
tory. No action has been taken this year, but the Department is directed to 
make a study of the entire program and report to the committee on its findings, 
with any suggested changes it feels would be effective in solving the problems 
that have arisen. 


That is the end of the paragraph. Substantially the same problem 
exists in connection with the reserve Army program. 

Iknow ‘of a number of instances where States have appropriated 
money and that money has lapsed under the State appropriation 
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systems, because of the fact that we could not in Washington, or the 
Department of Defense did not in Washington go ahead with the 
program as tentatively approved. 

Now, those States are in the awkward position of having-to reap- 
propriate money, and they wonder whether, if they do reappropriate 
money, the program will be carried through to completion. 

This is a situation that I think deserves much more serious con- 
sideration than it appears to have been receiving. I call to your 
attention the fact that we directed that a study be made of this pro- 
gram, and that a report be submitted to the committee, with any 
suggested changes which might be effected in solving the problem. 
Has such a study been made? 

General Sauter. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Army has 
made such a study and has given its recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I understand the Department of Defense, in re- 
sponse to House Report No. 2104, has not yet submitted its recom- 
mendations to the Congress, but I understand that is going to be 
done shortly. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no reason for this report not being in our 
hands. This is a year later. We are now considering the funds for 
the next year’s program, and I am very disappointed that this mat- 
ter is not in our hands. 

Are you in a position to release the details of the study, or must 
that wait for final approval ? 

General Suouter. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to state, in an- 
swer to your statement, sir, that the Department of the Army made 
its recommendation to the Department of Defense on January 8, 
1957. I do not know why the Department of Defense has not by 
the month of April forwarded their recommendation to the Congress. 

I am not in a position to go into details, but I can state, sir, and 
I think this will serve the purpose, that the Department of the Army 
has recommended that no change be made in the National Guard 
appropriation for construction. 

Mr. Stxes. How does the Department of the Army expect to be 
able to overcome this problem, which has certainly been a serious 
problem in prior } years? 

General Sauter. Mr. Chairman, one of our major considerations 
for desiring to leave the National Guard under Public Law 783 is 
that we feel we have greater flexibility under that law, where the 
funds are no-year funds, whereas in the other instance they are year 
funds; if we had to operate on a year-fund basis, we feel we would 
lose a great deal of flexibility in the program. 

In direct answer to your question, sir, we feel that we have got the 
National Guard armory program back on the rails; we have talked 
a lot about that this morning. We have had some holdups. We put 
in the record what all these restrictions were that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense have placed on the program, 
but we have overcome those for the fiscal year 1957 program to the 
extent that the National Guard only have five armories still held up, 
and they feel that they are going to make their full obligations for 
the year. 

Naturally, when we get these restrictions placed on us, Mr. Chair- 
man, it does hold up the program. There is no question about it, 
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and if we do not obligate the full obligations that we say, we then are 
not matching the intent of the States. We agree with that, sir. 
We do not feel that for fiscal year 1957 we will end up not carrying 
out the program that the Congress approved, in the case of the Na- 
tional Guard. That may not be quite so in the case of the Army 
Reserve. We have talked about that, too, sir. It is a little blacker 
picture than in the case of the National Guard. 





PROSPECTS OF BEING CURRENT IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. You are optimistic about the prospects of being cur- 
rent in your program by the end of fiscal year 1957; is that correct? 
General SHuter. In the case of the National Guard armories, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the situation on the Reserves ? 

General Suuter. In the case of the Reserves, sir, the restrictions 
placed on us by the Bureau of the Budget have to do principally with 
stating that we could not build an armory for less than a 200-man 
authorization, which eliminated the building of half-unit armories, 
of which, as I recall, there are 50 such in the fiscal year 1957 program. 

Another restriction is that we cannot spend over $800 a man. These 
restrictions are causing considerable delay in the fiscal year 1957 
United States Army Reserve program. 

We have everything now back on the road by going up and per- 
sonally defending reclamas to the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget, except for 50 one-half unit armories. 

The Department of Defense has signed a letter to the Bureau of 
the Budget, just this month, recommending that they grant excep- 
tions to these 50 half-unit armories. Those are the 100-man armories 
in the smaller communities. 





LIMITATION ON HALF-UNIT ARMORIES 


Mr. Sixes. Does that mean there is going to be a permanent limita- 
tion on construction of half-unit armories ‘ 

May I call your attention to the fact that that is one of the best 
sources of a Reserve program; it is a source where you have not here- 
tofore had competition with National Guard and other activities; it 
is an area where invariably there are many reservists who want a 
program and who have been handicapped in having a program because 
of lack of armory space. 

Are we going to be summarily stopped from having a Reserve pro- 
gram in the average small community which could well support a 
smaller Reserve unit, because of some arbitrary fixation on the part 
of the so-called experts in the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Suuuer. First, Mr. Chairman, the Army agrees with the 
statements you have made as to the value and importance of the half- 
unit armories. 

I cannot forecast the action of the Bureau of the Budget on our 
reclama to allow exceptions to the one-half-unit armory, I must report 
that, as of now, the restriction they have on the United States Army 
Reserve is that they will not allow the building of an armory below 
200-man strength except by specific exception. 

That does not preclude us from going up and trying to get excep- 
tions granted, but that is time consuming, sir, as you know. 
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Mr. Sixes. Time consuming, and Bureau of the Budget sets itself 

up to pass on whether Congress knew what it was doing when it appro- 
riated money for those units, whether Congress has sufficient wisdom 

to decide what is needed in the way of funds for an armory program, 
and I feel that the Congress must begin to take these matters in its 
own hands in order to insure that we have an adequate defense, Na- 
tional Guard, and Reserve program in this country. May I ask if 
there are any half-unit armories for 1958 ? 

General Snuter. Yes, sir. In the fiscal year 1958 program there are 
a total of 81 half-unit armory projects at $9.2 million. 

Mr. Miuirr. Mr. Chairman, before you came in, we had a little 
information on terminology. Now the very name “half-unit armory” 
puts it at a disadvantage to start out with. 

Mr. Srxes. It does. I hope that will be abandoned. 

Mr. Miuuier. It means a 100-man armory instead of a 200-man 
armory. 

Mr. Sixes. That terminology should be abandoned. It is mislead- 
ing to every person who is not expert on these matters. May I sug- 
gest to the clerk of this committee that an inquiry be directed forth- 
with to the Department of Defense, pointing to the fact that this 
study was requested a year ago; it is not now in our hands. We are 
very much concerned about that lack of interest in following through 
on a recommendation on a specific direction of this committee. 


Mr. Flood ? 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING APPROVAL AND APPORTIONMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. Gentlemen, I have some problem about this procedure 
from the beginning to the end on construction of these Reserve 
armories. 

My quarrel is not with your section as such. I am sure of that, 
because from you people I have had all sorts of cooperation. You 
have done whatever you could do under the circumstances, but there 
is something the matter with the processing. There is something the 
matter with the procedure. There is something the matter with the 
redtape from the chicken-to-the-egg business on these Reserve 
armories. 

I have built $20 million dike systems and $10 million airports and 
$10 million veteran hospitals, and great flood-control dams in my dis- 
trict, and never had the problems that I have had in trying to build 
a $200,000 Reserve armory that are little more than glorified, small- 
town schoolhouses. 

You get mixed up in this thing with the Army, with the Army 
engineers, with real-estate boards in this town, with civilians some 
laces. I have never encountered such a heirarchy of bureaucracy as 

have in finally getting a hole in the ground in one of these Reserve 
armories. : 

[ am sure no one is annoyed more than you fellows who are trying 
to run them. Who do we have to kill? How do I start at the begin- 
ning of these things? Do you have any recommendation? Do you 
have any suggestion? If you were going to run it, starting next 
Monday at 10 o’clock, how would you pull the rug out from under 
all these stray characters who get mixed up in signing memorandums 
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or making reports or conducting investigations, or going into real 
estate, or looking into deeds, or who think and do not think about 
building a Reserve armory for $200,000 in town X? 

What is the matter with this business? Why is it so mixed up! 
Why are so many people in this thing? Why can you fellows not 
just go and build it, like you shoot a gun, within reason anyhow! 
How can we help you? 

General Suuter. Mr. Flood, that is a complicated question. 

Mr. Froop. It is a complicated problem. 

General Suuter. I have to be very careful what I state on the 
record, because some of the things I would have to state to answer 
your question, sir, I would rather say off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. You tell me, and what you do not like, take out of there, 

General Suuter. I can say this: That this is not much different 
than the regular military public works construction program of the 
Army. You have got the same kind of rules and control there as you 
have here. 

Now, this is what I mean: In both of those programs you talk 
about a line item. You even talk about a little motor vehicle shed, 
That is an item. That stands out, one item, that everybody can see 
and look at and get hold of. 

Mr. Frioop. In other words, the mountain must labor before. we 
get that mouse back of that armory to put two automobiles in; is that 
right ? 

General Suuter. It is not like giving somebody a large amount of 
money for, say, repair of buildings, where they do not say, “We are 
going to do this square inch on this building and this one on the 
next.” 

On construction, be it the armories or be it the regular construction 
program, we have to first go through more committees of Congress 
on the construction program than we do on any other program I can 
think of, sir, in the Army budget. 

For instance, we go before both the Armed Services Committees; 
every line item in the program is considered. The Department of 
Defense sees every line item and controls it, the Bureau of the 
Budget does—— 

Mr. Froop. Let us get out of the Congress with this. The minute 
you come up here, you have before us a document with your pro- 
posed constructions at the proposed towns, the proposed units for 
1958. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are not going to have much trouble with this as 
such. This will be, with certain classifical exceptions, of which I 
will approve beforehand, not the problem. 

General Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You get through the committees of Congress rapidly. 
Now, the trouble starts. What happens? 

General Suuter. I merely state that it does take more perform- 
ance in the Congress on construction than any other program I ean 
think of in the budget. 

Mr. Froop. We agree with that. We have passed that. You are 
now out of here. You are going downtown with a bundle of paper. 
What happens to it? 
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General Suuter. The reason I stated that, Mr. Flood, is that im 
construction you have both authorization and appropriation, separate 
laws. Now, for that reason. all the way up above the Department of 
the Army, you have a new agency to contend with. For instance, in 
the Department of Defense you have an agency that in interested 
in authorization, pure and simple, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Properties and Installations. You have the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Comptroller, interested in the budget part of it. 
Instead of going through one channel we have to go through the two 
channels all the time. ‘That means more control. 

Mr. Miuier. May I interrupt just a second ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Before you ever get through the Congress, you have 
to have an authorization. Why do you have to go back to the au- 
thorization people? I can understand your having trouble with the 
Comptroller, but after you have cleared the Congress, why do you 
have to go back to the authorization people ? 

General SHuter. Because Public Law 783 designates the Secre- 
tary of Defense as the responsible agent to see that Federal funds are 
ms utilized, and so forth. 

Mr. Froop. Let me tell you, General, I am through with Congress. 
I have got my O. K. I am out of Congress, downtown with the 
money now. I have got all my authorizations. 

General Suuter. It used to be that apportionment procedures on 
construction were from the Comptroller of the Army to the Comp- 
troller of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. Over a year ago 
they put in that chain the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties, 
and Installations. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good place for him. 

General Suvuter. He sees the apportionment request. Whenever 
anything comes up that is in his field of responsibility, he can, if 
he desires, take action on it. You really have three major review 
agencies above the Army in any construction apportionment request. 

Remember, if it is, for example, an armory in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
it is a specific, highlighted item, spelled out, that they can look at: 
they see the cost of it, where it is, and it goes all through these three 
agencies. 

Mr. Frioop. That is the one they do look at. In Oshkosh there 
would be no trouble. 

Mr. Miter. If the gentleman will yield——— 

Mr. Froop. If you put it in Wilkes-Barre it is a murder case. 
Everybody in town gets into the act. 

Mr. Mriiurr. You noted the fact, and I think it is what you are 
looking for, after they get through the Congress they not only have 
to go back to the budgetary side but they have to go back to the 
Department for authorizations. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you see what is happening to this, Mr. Chairman? 
Can you imagine what would happen in a State legislature with this 
sort of thing going on? 

SELECTION OF SITES 


All right. We finally have surmounted this higher echelon now 
and you are all broken down, and so I buy this time, but after we. get 
through all of this business we get to the point of site selections with 
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all of these civilians from the Washington Real Estate Board and 
from New York, and Baltimore, and Philadelphia. How do they get 
into this? What power and right has some $10-a-day expert from 
some real-estate board in Washington, running around with a hand- 
ful of maps and memorandum? He writes a report. It comes back, 
and the generals and everybody in Washington have to sit with bated 
breath, at your level—chiefs of bureaus—while this individual. is 
writing a memorandum and then that sends it all the way back to 
these higher echelons, to start all over again. 

Now, there is something wrong with a system that permits low 
rated personnel to have that high right of determination. Somebody 
has to determine it. I am for that, and if it is wrong, it shouldn’t 
be built there, for the wrong people delay these things interminably, 

If you called me on the ~ or wrote a letter and said “That is 
no good,” I am for that. That is the end of it. 

General LinpemMaAN. There is one thing, Mr. Flood. When the site 
selection is going on that starts at the district level. This engineer 
man—I am trying to guess who he is, and I am not trying to defend 
him, as to whether he is a good man or not but, after the district, and 
the Department of the Army has decided on the site, we must have 
borings taken and we must have engineering people look at it, as some- 
times you can’t tell what is under the surface. This is where the 
engineering planning comes in, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. I am for that, but you also must do this, and this is 
what you don’t do, and of course this is where the trouble comes in. 

You cannot take a bureaucratic yardstick and say, “This is it, 
Under no circumstances is this to be elastic. This is a rigid yardstick 
and it is going to be applied to every State and every section of the 
United States, regardless of history, regardless of geography, re- 
gardless of what the community thinks, regardless of what the history 
and tradition of construction might be there for a hundred years— 
regardless of anything, this is the law. I have spoken.” 

Now, that is sheer, unadulterated nonsense. It is bad construction, 
it is bad planning, it is just a classic example of the evils of the rigidity 
of bureaucratic thinking. That is not good. 

The result is we lose much of our good will, a lot of our good hopes, 
when you have a civilian clerk come into a community and say, “You 
cannot build a building here because it is undermined,” and yet around 
him are hundreds of billions of dollars of buildings, 10 and 20 stories 
high, of all kinds of construction, that have been built during the last 
hundred years, and his answer is, “Well, it is like those people farmed 
upon the side of Vesuvius. They shouldn’t be permitted to do it.” 
And he says, unless it is in a mining community, “Unless you will 
get for me releases from the mining companies of all the minerals 
underneath this ground, unless you will secondly get assurances that 
there will be no mining within X miles of this spot, unless, unless, 
unless—” —the most stupid, the most ridiculous thing. 

Sitting here in an ivory tower with somebody else around the table, 
it is the most intelligent, the most sensible, the most practical, the 
most reasonable assurances that a reasonable man under the circum- 
stances would demand. 

What possibly could be the matter with requirements of that sort? 
Why this man should be commended for those assurances and guar- 
anties and certainties. 


That is the picture, except that in Kansas, in Florida, in Pennsyl- 
yania, wherever the thing is to be built, it is unadulterated non- 
sense, and no company, no private individual, or nobody else, regard- 
less of their size, responsibilities to stockholders, or private investment 
from their own pockets, ever experience or examine or believe that 
that type of assurance must be given. 

Now, for the Government to set itself apart, merely because it is the 
Government, is impertinent and presumptuous, as frequently the Goy- 
ernment 1s. 

That is the problem. These things are, in my opinion, determined 
and made rigid by very little people—not by the most responsible peo- 
ple, but they produce a set of facts where the saanaeiiale people are 
embarrassed, are put on a spot, are handcuffed, maneuvered into such 
a position that they can hardly dare differ or quarrel with the cir- 
cumstances, because if you are in a mining area, and if perchance, or, 
after you have built such a building, something would happen to it in 
a hundred years, there would always be somebody who would say, 
“Didn’t I tell you? On January 15, 1974, Joe Zilch, suggested that 
mavbe, perhaps, it was entirely possible, given a certain set of circum- 
stances, and, comma, however, but—it could happen.” 

And so the imprimatur is placed on it. 

As reasonable men under all the circumstances, in these programs 
you failed to realize that in New Mexico you are building on sand— 
and I suppose “A house built upon the sand is not secure”—in Florida 
you may have trouble with some of the elements. 

Why in the world, if you are going to adapt the architecture to an 
area, don’t they adapt more basic and primary thinking to the area, 
because in the area, believe me, we are beginning to look slightly ridic- 
ulous. 

I say these things because I don’t believe that you are the responsi- 
ble people. I am sure you are not, but you can’t go out and search 
titles to deeds. That is why they have civilian real-estate people do 
it. You are administrative bureau chiefs, but I want to assure you 
that you are being criticized, and properly, in areas of this country, 
for things that are not being intelligently examined, or administered. 

That is not right, and I am at the point now where I want to exam- 
ine. What are we going to do about this thing? 

General Suuter. May I say something on that, Mr. Flood ? 

| speak from having been the district engineer, Los Angeles Dis- 
trict, for 3 years. 

Mr. Froop. I know you have. By the way, I congratulate you on 
the new stars. They couldn’t have them on a better man. I hope 
they multiply in the years ahead. 

General Suuter. In my 3 years in. the district, I personally ex- 
amined every armory site in my district, parts of 7 different States. 

Mr. Froop. You are quite a guy. 

General Suuter. That is because that was a very, very politically 
touchy program. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why you have got the star on your neck. You 
are a smart guy. 

General SHuter. Whenever we turn down a site for something like 
you said, and I can remember one where we did, because there was 
an old city dump under it, and the reason was this: It could have 
cost us more money to build that armory than we would need to put 
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in the foundations for it. I felt that was one we should have turned 
down. I have no doubt, but I know that is irritating in some cases 
in the United States. The man you are talking about is an honest 
fellow who works for a district engineer, who is a real estate expert 
and appraiser, engineer, foundations expert, who goes out to look at 
the site—not the site the district engineer chose,‘sir, but’ the site that 
the Reserve people, the Army commander, has said “That is where we 
think it should go.” 

Mr. Froop. This has nothing to do with anybody’s honesty or 
integrity. This is the rule of honesty and frankness under the cir- 
cumstances as they exist. 

General Suuter. First we try to get a free site or nominal lease 
site. If we can’t get that we buy one. We have had to go to con- 
demnations. 

Mr. Froop. That isnot your fault. That is our fault. 

General Suuter. I am sure this man is trying to do his honest 
job, but if he is not doing this, he should make known to the proper 
authority, and it ought to be the district engineer, before any such 
decision is made as to why you can’t build an armory on a site where the 
locality wants it built. “He shouldn’t make an arbitrary decision in 
the field that it is dangerous, there is an old mine under there. 

Mr. Froop. I represent an area, and you know as well as I do they 
have been mining there for a hundred years. We are undermined 
for 20 square miles. All the great corporations in the world are 
building plants for dozens, costing millions of dollars there. The 
Veterans’ Administration built a $10 million hospital, as high as 
the Woolworth Building there. The Army engineers have built a 
$20 million dike system, right alongside of the site I am talking 
about, for $20 million. There is an airport that cost $10 million. 

This clown decides that this is undermined. You can’t build any- 
thing here. It will fall down into the mines. 

Do you see? That is not reasonable. All of the local Army engi- 
neers know the picture. All of the civilian engineers—experts, dis- 
interested mining engineers for three generations—have all been 
called in, with their maps and their cross maps, and what not. All 
of the civilian experts, the great international mining experts in the 
world, on anthracite mining have come in and said “Under the cir- 
cumstances, this is all right.” 

Now, that is what you are confronted with. I get some 10, 20, or 
30 class Z GS-9 civilian up there, who is a real estate expert from 
central Texas, I suppose, and he decides that this is not in the best 
interests of the United States Government to build a $200,000 gasoline 
station, unless he gets the following assurances for the next thousand 
years, X square miles, including release of title to the minerals 
underneath. 

Now, General, where do we stop ? 

General Suuter. Sir, all I can say is, the Corps of Engineers, 
who does all the Army construction, is the same agency that is doing 
this construction, the same real estate people that buy land for the 
Army, for the Air Force. They are supposed to have commonsense 
and supposed to know what they are doing. I am sorry if there is 
a case where a man didn’t. 

Mr. Froop. So am I. 

General Suuner. I don’t know about that particular case. 
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Mr. Fioop. I can imagine the comment the Army will make on 
this: 

We have this land free, donated by the county. It is an entire 
airport, and I want to build an Army air arm in there besides. I 
want you fellows to build for me over there, on this vast piece of 
land, another Army Reserve armory, for an Army air wing. I want 
an Army air wing, and I want it in that airport. I have got this 
free for the Army. The whole airport is free. The whole piece of 

und—acres of it—we have free. The Marines are going to build 
right on the same'place:...We are going to build a military park for 
the Marines and the Air Force together. The Marines and the Navy 
have been waiting to build this armory on this spot for 2 years, but 
the Air Force can’t move because the Army engineers are having a 
problem. 

That is the situation. The Navy, for the Marines, have wanted to 
build on that site for 2 years. They will break ground tomorrow 
morning at 8 o’clock, but we want to tie in. I have an idea of a beau- 
tiful military package in there. I have said that before. It is on one 
of these great new highways we are building through Pennsylvania. 
I want a great military park and I want the Army, Air Force, Ma- 
rines and everybody in there. I am trying to work something out. 
Everybody is for it, except some characters in the Army engineers, 
who want—heavens knows only what—something that nobody in the 
world has ever wanted before or could get citer the laws of the 
State of Petnsylvania. | 

That''is bureaueracy at its worst.. I am just telling. you. what the 
problem is. I think it is a disgrace. 

General Linpeman. Let me ask you this, Mr. Congressman: 

Where is this location, and what project do we have in there now? 

Mr. Fioov. The Army has nothing to do with this. 

General McGowan. Is this Wilkes-Barre? 

Mr. Fioop. No. Your office isn’t in this. 

yeneral SHureR. They are acting as agents for the Air Force. 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. It is this sort of construction by Army engineers. 

General SuutEr. We can do one of two things: Either give you a 
report on it or have a witness come over from the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Frioop. I don’t.want reports. Iam tired of reports and wit- 
nesses. I wanted to start: breaking ground for the two armories last 
night, and get them out of my way. What is the matter with these 
characters. This is nonsense. It is personally embarrassing to me 
to a point that I am not properly stating, and I have done my best. 

This isn’t in your Bureau at this moment. It isn’t an Army 
armory now, but I want one there. As soon as we clear the way, I want 
you fellows to come in, because I want to try and get a program for 
Army Air Reserve some place. 

General Suuter. May I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rruvy. We will come back at 1: 30. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
RESTRICTIONS ON NONARMORY FACILITIES 


Mr. Ruxy. The committee will come to order. There was some 
mention this morning in the discussion of restrictions on nonarmory 
facilities, either for the Reserve or the National. Guard—or both, 
Could you comment on that, General ? 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, I believe you refer to the non- 
armory facilities for the National Guard. We have fallen behind 
on the obligation schedule for those type facilities and I believe it 
would be fair to state that at this point we are pretty well blocked 
on about 90 percent of those type facilities. The reasons for that are 
briefly as follows: In October of 1956 the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Properties and Installations, approved the recommended De- 
partment of the Army space criteria for these type facilities, but. in 
so doing he asked 3 questions that have to do with 3 of the categories. 
The categories are as follows: There are office and warehousing facili- 
ties at United States property and fiscal officer installations; there 
are organizational maintenance shops and standby storage com- 
pounds; there are motor vehicle storage buildings or sheds, and there 
are the liquid fuel storage and dispensing systems. There are the 
combined field maintenance shops and there are the aircraft main- 
tenance shops, hangars. 

The three questions the Department of Defense asked had to do 
with the United States property and fiscal officer installation, the 
organizational maintenance shops, and the combined field mainte- 
nance shops. _These questions were about as follows: First, the De- 
partment of Defense said that inasmuch as organizational mainte- 
nance is a responsibility of the using unit, why should this maintenance 
not be considered an armory function and the facilities be programed 
as armory projects? 

Of course, if that were done, that would put the States into con- 
tributing 25 percent whereas now these are done 100 percent with 
Federal funds. 

The second question: What limitations should be placed on the 
number of permanent State-paid employees for which office space 
should be provided at Federal expense at the United States property 
and fiscal officer installations? 

The third question was: Should combined field maintenance shops 
be sited or located at military installations so as to contribute to the 
mobilization potential? 
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The Department of the Army forwarded a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense, with our answers, on the 14th of November 
1956. We have not had any action from the Department of Defense 
since then, so the situation is that, on those three categories we can- 
not even submit the projects because we still have this, what you 
might call grandfather clause, which the Department of Defense has 
placed on these type projects. 

The Army’s answer essentially was that we recommend a limit of 
Federal contribution for space no greater than 10 percent of the State 
employees at the United States Property and Fiscal Officers’ installa- 
tion, and on the other 2 questions we answered in the negative, giving 
our reasons as to why they should remain as they are now. 

This, in effect, has pretty well stymied the nonarmory facilities 
program for the National Guard. 

. Rey. There has been about 5 months pass and you have no 
answer yet ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General McGowan. If I could interject, it has been 2 years in 
which we, with the Department of the Army, have been endeavoring 
to secure approval to the criteria for the construction of these non- 
armory projects. They were resolved in the first week in October, 
and as General Shuler stated, the second week when these 3 questions 
were raised, so that the delay since October should be added to the 
2 years’ delay which preceded it, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. That is a long piece of redtape; is it not? The facili- 
ties are still not there? 

Mr. Ford? 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1952-58 


Mr. Forp. Could we have inserted in the record a chart showing— 
since the inception of this specific Reserve construction program— 
the appropriations that were made available or the obligational au- 
thority that was made available in each of the fiscal years for each 
of the three categories; namely, National Guard, armory, and non- 
armory, as well as the Reserve program ? 

General Souter. Yes, sir. 
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(The requested material follows :) 
MCARF status of appropriation 


National Guard 


hi 
Armories | Non-Armory Total 


Fiscal year 1952: | 
Unobligated balance beginning....._|............ | iaceatsiee Re ERD ite Eee a ee 
Appropriation $8, 000, 000 | $24, 000, 000 
Transfer 2, 650, 000 2, 650, 000 |$16, 000, 000 


Total available 16,000,000 | 10,650,000 | 26, 650,000 | 16,000, 000 
Obligations 31,124 | 2.633.041 | 2,664,165 | 5,396,661 


Unobligated end of year 8,016,959 | 23, 985, 835 10, 5,008, & 339 


| 
} 





Fiscal year 1953: 
Unobligated balance beginning om 8, 016,959 


LU, eR eee. 20, 968.876 | 11,016, 959 . 985, 
Obligations 5, 988, 618 2, 332, 444 8, 321, 062 


Unobligated end of year 23, 664, 778 


Fiscal year 1954: 
Unobligated balance beginning____._| 14, 980, 258 8, 684.515 | 23, 664,77 
Appropriation a 8, 994, 000 ¥ 9, 094, 000 
SES neal th ademed inp oubinyipaiece Ses diab dhe 


Total available_...............-- 23, 974, 258 8, 784,515 | 32,758,773 
Obligations 15, 508, 345 3, 518, 000 19, 026, 345 5 888, 03 
Unobligated end of year 8, 465, 913 5, 266, 515 13, 732, 428 | 13, 378,010 
Funds expired __.....- soe edo Skeet dpe wes 19, 413 19, 413 1, 528, 850 


Unobligated carried forward. _- _5 465, 913. _ 5, &26t, 102 _& 713,015 | 11, 849, 160 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Unobligated balance beginning , 465, . 13, 713,015 | 11, 849, 160 
Appropriation ; , ) 10, 000, 000 
Transfer : 


Total available 35,465,913 | 6,247,102 | 41,713,015 | 16,849, 160 
Obligations..........._.--....---------.| 17,461,093] 1,722,298 | 19,183,391 | 3, 723, 391 


Unobligated end of year...........| 18.004, 820 4, 526, 804 3, 529, B, 66 13, 125, 1 


Fiscal year 1956: 
Unobligated balance ones ..| 18,004, 820 , 524, 22, 529, 624 | 13, 125, 769 
Appropriation , 278, ; 27,611,000 | 4,000,000 
Transfer ohbaed ' — 5,000, 000 |+-5, 000, 000 


Total available. _..........- cnckiee 37, 282, 820 57, 45, 140, 624 | 22, 125, 769 
ap tii depecndnn unde oda aes ddl 26, 193, 375 . 28, 746, 859 | 14, 201, 454 


Unobligated end of year_--__---_- 11, 089, 445 , 304, 16, 393, 765 | 7,834,315 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Unobligated balance beginning. ..---| 11,089, 445 
Appropriation... _.- 16, 000, 000 


Transfer -_- --------| 4,928, 456 (+? 
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16, 393, 765 | 7, 834,315 
20, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 000 


}+5, 000, 000 | —5, 000, 000 
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41, 393, 765 | 37, 834,315 
25, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 


16, 393, 765 7, 834, 315 


16, 393, 765 | 7, 834,315 
20, 000, 000 | 35,000, 000 
36, 393, 765 | 42, 834, 315 
. 000 | 20,000,000 | 35, 000, 000 


16, 393, 765 | 7,834,315 | 24, 228, 080 


Total available. _..................]| 32,017, 901 
Obligations : ..| 22,000, 000 
Unobligated end of year- eee 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Unobligated balance sapaning. .---| 10,017, 901 
Appropriation ...--| 17,000, 000 
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Total available cana 27, 017, 901 
Obligations ; ; ----} 17, 000, 000 
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Mr. Forp. In addition, could you show for the corresponding fiscal 
years the amount of obligations which were actually made against— 
not made against necessarily but made in those fiscal years ? 

General Suvuter. Yes, sir; we will do that. 


FUND AVAILABILITY AND OBLIGATIONS, NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


Mr. Forp. For my own information and for the record, I would 

like to start a series of questions pertinent to each of the three pro- 
ms. The first question in each instance is: What is the carryover 

or what was the carryover when you entered fiscal year 1957? Let 
us take the armory National Guard construction program to begin 
with. 

General SuHuter. The amount carried over into fiscal year 1957 for 
the National Guard armories alone was $11,089,445. 

Mr. Forp. What was made aavilable in the appropriation bill in 
this category for fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Suter. $16 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is your program in fiscal 1957, the current pro- 
gram, that you anticipate meeting ? 

General Suuter. Fiscal year 1957, the obligations program in the 
National Guard armory is $22 million. 

Mr. Forp. That does not seem to jibe with what I believe I heard 
General McGowan say earlier, where he anticipated a program of 
approximately $30 million. 

reneral Suuter. I believe, sir, he had reference—— 

General McGowan. That is estimated obligations. 

General Suter. Would that include transfer of the $5 million? 

General McGowan. That is right. 

General Suuter. He anticipated transfer of nonarmory funds to 
armory funds. This committee has been advised. We had this clear- 
ed all the way by letter, advising the committees of Congress and 
that would add $5 million to the figure cited. 

Mr. Forp. So your program was $22 million, but there is the possi- 
bility that you will obligate in this category an additional $5 million, 
taking it up to $27 million plus? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. What do you anticipate ending fiscal 1957 with in the 
way of carryover into fiscal 1958? 

eneral Suuter. We would carry over into fiscal year 1958, under 
“Armories,” $5,089,445 based on obligating the $22 million in the 
“Armory” category. 

Mr. Forp. However, the inclusion of the $5 million potential trans- 
fer from “Nonarmory” to “Armory” would not effect your proposed 
carryover as far as “Armory” is concerned ? ? 

General Suuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your budget request for fiscal year 1958 in this 
same category ? 

General Suuter. $17 million, sir, for National Guard armories in 
the fiscal year 1958 request. 

Mr. Forp. What is your program of obligations in fiscal year 
1958 ? 

General Suuter. The program is for $17 million, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Would the inclusion or noninclusion of that $5 million 
transfer have any effect on your obligation program ? 

General Suuter. No, sir; that would merely increase the obliga. 
tions in 1957 and decrease them on the availability for nonarmory 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forpv. What do you anticipate ending fiscal year 1958 with? 

General Suuter. The total moneys available for obligations in 
fiscal year 1958, in the “Armory” category for the National Guard is 
$22,089,445. We would take away from that $17 million and that 
would leave us approximately $5,089,445, carried over into fiscal year 
1959. 


FUND AVAILABILITY AND OBLIGATIONS, NATIONAL GUARD NONARMORY 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Let us take the nonarmory field. What did you enter 
fiscal year 1957 with? 

General Suuter. We entered 1957 with $5,304,320 carryover. 

Mr. Forp. What was made available in the appropriation act for 
fiscal 1957 ? 

General Suuter. That was $4 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation program for fiscal 1957? 

General Suuter. That is $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Do we have to take into account this proposed transfer 
of some $5 million which General McGowan spoke about ? 

General Suvter. That would take $5 million out of the total funds 
available, which would be, sir, in 1957, $14,304,320. 

Mr. Forp. You may have anticipated my next question, but let us 
get it in sequence. What do you anticipate ending fiscal year 1957 
with ? 

General SuvLer. You mean as to carryover in fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, with and without the transfer. 

General Suvuier. Without the transfer, the carryover would be 
$11,304,320. 

Mr. Forp. With the transfer ? 

General Suuter. With the transfer, it would be that less $5 million, 
and that would be $6,304,320. 

Mr. Forp. What is your fiscal 1958 budget request ? 

General SHuter. The fiscal year 1958 budget request is $3 million, 
sir. 
Mr. Forp. What is your 1958 program for obligations? 

General Suuter. That sir, is $3 million. 

Mr. Forp. What do you intend to end up with in fiscal year 1958 
with obligational carryover ¢ 

General Suuter. We would have a total amount of funds available 
in fiscal 1958, for obligations, of $14,304,320. If we obligated $3 
million, that would be a carryover of $11,304,320. If you consider the 
transfer, that would again be $6,304,320. 

Mr. Forp. If you have the transfer, you would have about $11 
million to carry over into fiscal 1959, and if you do not transfer? 

General Suuter. It is the other way around. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not have the transfer, you will end up fiscal 
year 1958 with about $11 million ? 

General Sauter. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. If you do have the transfer, you will end up with 
approximately $6 million ¢ 
eneral Suuter. That is right. 

General McGowan. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General McGowan. The figures you have, Mr. Ford, are what? 
What figure do you have for the nonarmory carryover in 1957? 

General Suuter. That should be 

Mr. OcxerMan. That includes $5 million transfer from United 
States Army Reserve. 

General SHuter. May we go off the record ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Suuter. I would like to make a correction to the record. 
The figures I gave the committee that had to do with the nonarmory 
National Guard fund carryover from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 
1957, that figure should be increased by $5 million to make it 
$10,304,320, because of $5 million transferred from the United States 
Army Reserves to the National Guard in that c: utegory. I have 
included that $5 million in all of the other figures that I have placed 
in the record heretofore. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that $5 million is shown in the National 
Guard armory-construction availability ¢ 

General Suuter. No, sir; it is shown in the nonarmory availability 
and, to show you how it is done, sir, the Congressman asked me, for 
fiscal year 1958, what would we have carried over into the succeeding 
fiseal year, 1959. He also asked me what.we would carry over into 
fiscal year 1958 from fisc ‘al year 1957. When I figured those carry- 
overs, I did figure that $5 million, because I gave you, as the funds 
available, $14,304,320. If you take away the “obligations for either 
of those years, you would then get the carryovers I gave you. 








FUND AVAILABILITY AND OBLIGATONS, ARMY RESERVE 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





Mr. Forp. Let us take the Reserve program and the figure that the 
program started with at the beginning of fiscal 1957. 

General Suc ter. Fiscal year 1956 carryover into fiscal year 1957 
for the nonarmory item was $7,945,780. 

Mr. Forp. Did that include this transfer back and forth between 
the National Guard to which you referred a few minutes ago? 

General Suuter. No consideration has been given to that. I will 
pitk at up in the total availability. It is not included in the figure 
I just gave you. 

Mr. Foro. What was avail: ble to this program in fiscal 1957? 

General Sucter. That was $34,445,780. 

Mr. Forp. That is what was made available in the appropriation 
bill? 

General Suuter. No, sir; that was the total available, which in- 
cludes the appropriation of $31,500,000 for armories and $3,500,000 
for land, for a total of $35 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is what the appropr iation bill carried for the Army 
Reserve program in fiscal year 1957? 

General Suvter. $35 million, sir. 
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Since I have now included the land, I have to add $3,388,535 to'the 
total that I gave you as available in the year for obligations, makin 
a grand total available, counting carryover and new approriations, o 
$37,834,315. : 

Mr. Forp. What was your program in fiscal year 1957? 

General Suuter. The program was $27 million for armories’ and 
$3 million for land acquisitions, or $30 million. } 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate ending up with at the end of 
fiscal year 1957? 

General SHuter. We would end up with the difference between 
$37,834,315 and $30 million or $7,834,315. 

Mr. Forp. That includes both land and construction ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. What is your request for fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Suuter. The request for fiscal year 1958 is $27,500,000 for 
armories; $2,500,000 for acquisition of land, and $5 million for 
summer camp training facilities, active Army installations, for a total 
of $35 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is your program for fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Suuxer. The program is exactly the same, sir, as the fig- 
ures I just gave you in all three categories and totals. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate ending up with at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Suuter. $7,834,315. 

Mr. Forp. That includes land, construction, and this summer train- 
ing program ? 
neral SHuer. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM NONARMORY TO ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 





Mr. Forp. Returning to the “Nonarmory construction program,” 
as I look at this material which you have submitted, without the 
transfer of $5 million from the nonarmory to the armory construc- 
tion program, you will have available at the end of fiscal year 1957 
a little over $11 million? 

General Suuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. With the transfer you would have $6 million? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your request is for $3 million ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1958? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your program is $3 million for fiscal year 1958? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not make the transfer, you will end up with, 
ut the end of fiscal vear 1958, $11 million? If you do make the 
transfer, you will end up with $6 million ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you need 2 years’ obligation availability, or why 
do you need the amount of money which would take care of your pro- 
oo for 2 years, which you do not intend to obligate in fiscal year 
1958 ? 
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General Suuter. Sir, the idea of transferring the $5 million from 
ponarmory to armory in the National Guard was, of course, caused by 
these holdups that I have placed in the record in the nonarmory 
facilities program. We were in a position to move ahead on the 
armories, and, therefore, I think it was a logical move of the money. 
We would certainly hope, sir, that next year we can even double the 
rate on nonarmory facilities. We are behind, and we would like to 
have the leeway and the money to do it because we sincerely intend 
todo it. The fact that we have fallen behind this year is the reason 
we want to make up for that lost time next year. We hope to get 
these obstructions that I have cited on nonarmory National Guard 
facilities cleared so that we can go ahead. 

Mr. Forp. But according to your earlier testimony, your program 
in fiscal year 1958 is still only $3 million ? 

General Suuter. That is what we submit here; yes, sir. But, if 
we are able to go faster, we certainly would like to change that to 
move more money into the nonarmory facility and increase the rates 
because we have fallen behind. 

Mr. Forp. But even if you double what you anticipate will be your 
program for fiscal year 1958 from $3 million to $6 million, you will 
have $3 million available for carryover into fiscal year 1959? 

General Suuter. The question then is whether that $3 million is too 
much for a carryover. We do not feel it is, sir, because of the neces- 
sity of effecting obligations in July, August, and September before 
we can get our new apportionment of funds, and keeping up the mo- 
mentum of the program. We do not get our apportionment—I can- 
not remember ever getting them before September and they are 
usually later. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


DELAY IN APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. We ran into that matter before, on this idea of going 
back with your hat in your hand to the Bureau of the Budget after 
Congress acts and after the President of the United States signs a 
law, after the legislative branch and the executive branch and the 
Constitution functions, at that point the Bureau of the Budget enters 
the picture again. You have to go back to the Director and say, 
“Please give me whatever you will give me.” Then you do not get 
that for some time, 60 or 90 days? 

General Suuter. I think last year on the construction program it 
took 6 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you hear that? Six months. 

General SHuter. On the construction bill last year we did not get 
our money to the field until about January 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. That is utterly inexcusable. It is, of course, the Defense 
people and the Army people in this case that everybody in Congress 
and everybody in this town beats over the head. Nobody knows how 
this third force operates in the Bureau of the Budget and the public 
and the Congress are not aware of what goes on there. When Con- 
gress acts and the President acts, then you fellows cannot even talk 
to anybody for 6 months after that ? 
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General Suuuer. Mr. Flood, we not only put this program to- 
gether—it takes us 2 years to do it with all kinds of review—but as 
you say, we have four committees of Congress go over it, item by 
item. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind that, you know it is no problem. 

General Suvier. It has been reviewed quite thoroughly. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you imagine Congress, with this all over the pages 
of our newspapers, holding you up? We want to get you out of 
here. 

General Suuuer. I did not mean to imply that. Before we go up 
for our apportionment, which is done by 
Mr. Fioop. There should be no intelligent reason for that delay. 

General Suurer. We go up honestly ‘for these same projects, ‘and 
oftentimes we get delay eda long time or we get denied the money 
for the project. 

Mr. Froop. Is that not a fact, 6 months? We have just found 
out, Mr. Ford, that they have to wait 6 months. 

General Suuter. This was in the main MCA construction pro- 
gram, not the Guard or the Reserve. 

Mr. Froop. It could just as well have been, had they so disposed. 

General Suuter. If I might give you an example, in the Reserve, 
to be specific, the Reserve asks for $30 million 

Mr. Froop. The thing I object to is that it is always the Army 
that gets abused for this thing. 

General McGown. I would like to say that September and August 
has been as soon as we get any of our funds for the fiscal year in the 
last 2 years. We got construction funds last November and we could 
not obligate them until 2 months after we got them. 

Mr. Frioop. When you start talking about the Department of De- 
fense, they do not know anything about the Department of De- 
fense. It is the Army, whether you are referring to the Navy, Air 
Force, but it is always thought of as something the matter with the 
Army. Anything that has to do with the military is the Army with 
them. ‘These construction things are murder. 

General Suuter. To be specific on this one program, in the case of 
the Reserve, they asked for $30 million and their request went to 
the Secretary of Defense on August 7, 1956; $30 million for that pro- 
gram. They sent it up to the ‘Bureau of the Budegt on August 17 
and that took 10 days. That is not unreasonable. T he Bureau of the 
Budget approved only $15 million of that $30 million on the 6th 
of September. They did not approve the full $30 million. It took 
until the 12th of February to get that second $15 million approved. 

That was involved in these restrictions I cited this mor ning, but 
it did take until February 12 to get the second $15 million of the 
$30 million request the Reserves asked for in construction. 

Mr. Froop. A lot of these carryover funds are just carried over 
because you do not get to them through no fault of your own? 

General Lawton. The c carryover money, we got an apportionment 
of $23.8 million on the 28th of July, of which $19 million was the 
carryover money. 

Mr. Froop. You are lucky it was there. 

General Lawton. The point I wanted to bring out is 
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Mr. Fxoop. It now looks as though there is a necessity of setting 
up a cushion of carryover money until the Budget makes up its mind. 
Is that not a great way to run a railroad? That is a great fiscal 
operation. 

CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Let us assume this set of facts: You make the transfer 
of $5 million from the nonarmory to the armory construction pro- 
ram in fiscal year 1957, which means that you enter fiscal year 1958 
with a carryover of $6 million. Your announced program for fiscal 
1958 is $3 million. 

General Sauter. Direct obligations. 

Mr. Forp. Let us assume for the record that you double your 
program. Instead of $3 million, it is $6 million. T just cannot see 
why you need the additional $3 ‘million under all the circ umstances 
which would give you $6 million to go into fiscal 1959. 

General Suter. You would not have $6 million, sir, if you in- 
creased or doubled your program. You would have $8 million which 
we feel is necessary for the first 3 months until we get the new 
money to keep the program going. 

Mr. Forp. All right. Assume that you have $3 million going into 
fiseal 1959. That is as much as you now contemplate you Will use 
for the entire period of fiscal 1958 ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir; but when we contemplated that, we did 
not know the full damage that would be done to the fise . 1957 pro- 
gram due to not being ‘able to obligate the nonarmory facilities at 
the rate we hoped to. “Tt appears that we are going to be way under 
the anticipated rate because of the restrictions I have talked about. 

Mr. Forp. That is something that this committee does not like, 
and you do not like but it is a fact. It is past history, so it seems to 
me that $3 million going into fiscal 1959 would be at a minimum, 
half of what your program would be in fiscal year 1959. Even then, 
your whole program is far greater than that, and it would be at least 
one-quarter of your program in 1959. 

General Suuter. If we carried $3 million into 1959, I know how 
this thing works and that is considered when the Army makes up its 
budget, we would have to take a look at what our deficit is and what 
we think we can get into the budget. That $3 million carryover is 
fully considered. We would not then ask any new money for non- 
armory facilities if the carryover were sufficient. The idea is to use 
the carryover and the $3 million new money. 

Mr. Forp. That is the first time I ever heard of a carryover being 
used as a justification for a bigger program in the following year. 
If that is the case, the procurement production program, where we 
have had huge carryovers for years, means that. we should have made 
far more available in succeeding years. It does not make sense. 

General Suuter. I would hope we are not comparable to that pro- 
gram, because I do not think the two are similar at all. In this par- 
ticular case, we have transferred money away from the nonarmory 
facility category into the armory category because we could move in 
the armory program and we found we could not move, through no 
fault of ours, in the nonarmory facilities. 
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Mr. Fioop. Our thinking up here is that we have had a lot of trouble 
with the Members when we are on the floor in trying to explain these 
gigantic carryover funds in Defense. I think that we have—but | 
am not sure—I think that we have tried to point out to them—we 
have been getting someplace lately—that lead time on major hard- 
ware is our problem. We have kind of sold them that package and 
now you have a different story. 

General Sauter. There are a lot of reasons for this, sir. When- 
ever you have work under contract, millions of dollars still under 
construction, not only for fiscal year 1957 but some of it started in 
the latter part of 1956, we have to pay our Government costs, the in- 
spector costs, and other things like that; we have to pay that as we 
goalong. These are obligated in the future. 

Mr. Froop. In effect you mean that you are actually earmarking 
carryover funds for contract commitments ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir; some of that is for contract commit- 
ments. The rest of it is another factor—to make awards in July, Au- 
gust, and September, we have to keep a minimum of the program 
rolling while waiting for newly appropriated money. In the case 
of the guard, the States have to go to their legislatures and get match- 
ing funds. These are the reasons for reasonable carryovers. 

Mr. Fioop. You think that you have a right to do what Mr. Ford 
is inquiring about? The thing that annoys us vitally on this De- 
fense Committee is that you come up here with an elaborate projec- 
tion and then we sit here for months and you justify X dollars for 
construction, Y dollars for nonarmory construction and then for per- 
fectly sound reasons, perfectly sound to you, that you are now de- 
tailing, after you get out of here and after we go home, then you 
fellows sit down there around a table and say, “Bill, give me about 
$40 million here that I want to use to build those armories.” 

You say that you cannot build warehouses, so let us build the 
armories. 

General SHuter. No, sir; we have to get permission from the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, and notify the 
four committees of Congress before we do that. 

Mr. Frioop. You do? 

General Sauter. Yes, sir; we would not transfer that money with- 
out notifying you. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever questioned about it by any of the com- 
mittees or the Department of Defense, on the pro forma routine of 
complying with legislative courtesy ? 

General McGowan. We have not done that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not object to the transfer from the nonarmory to 
the armory, I think that is proper, but, I cannot see why you need 
more than $3 million to enter fiscal year 1959 when your total program 
as outlined for 1958 is $3 million. If you double it, it is $6 million 
and still you end up fiscal year 1958 with $3 million. This committee 
is continuously, as Mr. Flood said, being criticized for having too 
many unobligated balances available to the various departments. We 
have conscientiously—and the Army has, too—tried to cut those down. 
This is to me a patent example of where, if we approve the program 
as submitted here, we are doing just the reverse. That is my con- 
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scientious feeling about it, and I have not seen anything yet to justify 
any different viewpoint. 

Sonar ‘al McGowan. Could I comment? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


DELAYS DUE TO RESTRICTIONS ON NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


General McGowan. This committee has for the past several years 
obligated a token sum in one case and several million dollars per 

ear in other years into the nonarmory-construction program. Each 
year the bottleneck was to be broken and we were to proceed happily 
with the construction. As previously pointed out in the testimony, 
last October this 2-year delay in resolving the criteria from nonarmory 
consrtuction was approved or accepted by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and we thought we were on our way in constructing these vital in- 
stallations. Half of the money we are talking about in the whole 
program is simply for State maintenance shops for some $3.8 million 
in equipment that needs shop maintenance. When this $3 million of 
obligation program was decided upon, it was decided on in the light 
of the fact that we were still fac Ing the roadblocks because those 3 
questions were asked. That stopped, practically speaking, all of our 
nonarmory construction. Weare still in an “iffy” situation. If those 
8 questions are not resolved, as you say, $3 million is not justified. 

Mr. Fioop. What three questions? 

General Suuter. They were discussed earlier, Mr. Flood. 

General McGowan. If they are resolved, $6 million would be more 
nearly justified. The three questions, briefly, were: What percent of 
employees should be provided with space in the Office of the Prop- 
erty and Fiscal Officer if the State is willing to pay for it? The 
simple answer, we said, is 10 percent. 

The second was: Should not State shops be built at an Army 
installation regardless of the location of the guard in the State? 

The third question was: Because maintenance is a function of an 
organization, should not the battalion maintenance shops be pro- 
gramed as Army construction and the States required to pay for 25 
percent of the construction ? 

This is an “iffy” situation, sir. 

General Suter. I wanted to point out that these were questions 
from the Department of Defense to the Army, which we answered on 
November 14, 1956. 

Mr. Froop. What was your answer ? 

General Suuter. Our answer was 10 percent recommended on the 
State personnel, and “No” to the other 2 questions. 

The Department of Defense has never settled this, and we cannot 
even submit the projects, sir, at this point. That is the reason this 
nonarmory facility program is held up. It is just about 80 percent 
stymied. 

CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. As we see the situation today, sitting in this room on 
April 15, it would be obvious to me that the $3 million is not neces- 
sary. We do not know when the Department of Defense is going to 
make its decision on this matter, but, even if they decided according 
to the views of the Department of the Army, your program for fiscal 
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1958, including the transfer to the Armory construction, you would 
enter fiscal year 1959 with $3 million, which is certainly at least 3 
months of your program in fiscal year 1959. I cannot visualize this 
program going from $3 million to $12 million in 1 fiscal year. Cer- 
tainly, it would be contrary to precedent. 

General McGowan. It could, readily, because of the nature of con- 
struction. I quite agree that we are still in an “iffy” situation. 

General Lawton. “May I say, sir, I cannot add any more to this 
particular situation than General Shuler and General McGowan have 
said, but, in the overall, the record will show that, in going into 
1956, we had an unobligated balance of $35.7 million, at which time 
we had an obligational program of between $40 million and $45 
million. Now the situation is one where in the $55 million program 
we will have an unobligated balance of over $10 million less, or 
$24.2 million. There has been a considerable drop in unobligated 
balance in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Foro. I will say that I am very pleased with the progress made 
in the armory construction and the armory Reserve construction pro- 
gram. Here we are faced with a completely practical situation and, 
under the circumstances, it is beyond me why we should make funds 
available in fiscal year 1958 which would mean that you would have 
$6 million to start with in fiscal year 1959, which is double what 
your proposed program is for fiscal year 1958. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

ACTIVATION OF ARMY AIR RESERVE UNIT 


Mr. Froop. I wish you would tell me something, General. What 
is your thinking on the possibility of Reserve components for the 
Army aviators. ~ What can we do with beefing up an Army Reserve, 
as far as vour end of it is concerned, outside of the training people? 

General Linpeman. We have certain companies of both fixed-wing 
and helicopter types that we can put out. 

Mr. Froopv. Are they mixed companies or separate ? 

General Linpeman. No; separate. Fixed wing and helicopters. 

Mr. Froop. You are still at 5,000 pounds for the fixed- -wing people? 

General Linpeman. As far as I know, yes. What I would like to 
do is to write you a letter outlining the various categories of these 
companies and the technicians that are needed and the aviators that 
are required or necessary so that we can initiate an activation. 

Mr. Froop. The table of operations is going to be the gimmick 
there ? 

General Linpeman. That is right. The technician and concen- 
trated number of fliers needed. 

Mr. Froop. I am extremely interested in this Army Air arm any- 
how, and I give them 10,000 to begin with—10,000 might not be 
enough but I hope they get it—but by an extraordinary coincidence, it 
seems to me, I have run into in my areas—Hazleton and Wilkes- 
Barre—a lot of these available air people for no reason at all. It is 
just an accident and I was surprised in the Hazleton area, from what 
your people tell me, that they are ready to activate an Army Air 
outfit. 

General Linpeman. We will explore that with the Second Army 
Headquarters, because we are most anxious to get started. 
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Mr. Fioop. I would hope so. Do they have what you want? They 
are hard to get, the technicians, both maintenance and operational ? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Would this program we are talking about provide an 
armory for those people? What is your planning or thinking? 
Would it be the same kind of an armory ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir: this would be shops for maintenance. 

Mr. Froop. A different thing than the thing we have just looked at ? 

General Linpemayn, That is right. Initially, we would have to get 
on a contractual basis both the airfields and maintenance. 

Mr. Fioop. We have not done that yet? 

General Linpeman, That is right. 

Mr. F oop. If we have a guinea pig there in the way of personnel; 
would that be it ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir; I believe we have one activated in 
Texas. 

Mr. FLoop. You are willing to talk business if the community can 
meet your requirements ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop, How far do you people like to pursue this point of 
joint- use? That thing does not impress me very much. I am sur- 
prised to see the percentage was as high as your chart indicates. 
Offhand, joint use of these facilities, from what I have seen of the 
single facilities, would not be very desirable; would it? Is that desir- 


able, or are we just burdened by the law ? 

General Suuter. Sir, the law does not make it mandatory. It says, 
“to the maximum extent practicable.” 

As you noticed on my charts, there is a large category, both in the 
Reserve and the guard, of the smaller type armories where there is 
not any other type Reserve unit involved, and where we do not, there- 
fore, make an effort to utilize the thing jointly. 

Mr. Fioop. I have seen a lot of these Reserve installations in opera- 
tion, all branches, and I certainly would not be enthusiastic about 
joint utilization under any circumstances. 

General. McGowan. I can say, on the record and honestly, that the 
States with the greatest reluctance indulge in joint utilization. 

Mr. Froon. I do not blame them a bit. 

General Linpeman. I would like to add a personal observation: 
This does not always mean between the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. When we obtain a piece of property or site to build 
a Reserve facility on, that is strictly for an Army Reserve Center, 
we always get inquiries as to whether the Air Fore or Navy want to 
build with us. We have an example, I believe, in Albany, where we 
built for 400 men. We also went into joint utilization and there have 
been wings built on either side of that 400-man facility by the Air 
Force and by the Navy. This is fine, until the Army Reserve unit 
expands to a point beyond a 400-man facility to a 600-man require- 
ment. This means going out and looking for another site as the 
ground for expansion has been taken up by the other services. This 
is the problem, as I see it, and whether or not an action of this kind 
is economical or not is a matter of opinion. We recognize that if this 
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unit never expands we would have no problem; however, we know it 
will expand. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you are on top of that and I hope you keep. us 
close to it. Theoretically, I think it is bad. 

In practice as to how it will work out, my guess is that it will be 
equally bad. 



































POPULATION FACTOR IN DETERMINATION OF ARMORY SITES 





The next point that I have in my notes is the question of what is 
the thinking, or what do you propose to do in other than a large 
city—the obvious metropolitan area—on Army Reserve units? [| 
have this problem: I have a large valley with, let us say, 350,000 
people in this valley. It is made up of a dozen or more communi- 
ties, as you know, and 3 or 4 cities. However, in the so-called 
Greater Wilkes-Barre area, I have an Army Reserve, and because 
of the success of the program, and because of the advantage of. the 
armory, which is a soon example of where it has contributed to 
recruitment as you hoped it would and in this case it did, it is work- 
ing out affirmatively from all angles, but we are beefing it up so 
much that we obviously need a new installation. Instead of building 
another wing or making that a 400-man armory, because of geogra- 
phy and population potential, I would prefer to build another 200- 
man unit armory, X-miles away where I can tap that Reserve enlist- 
ment potential and not drag them up to where I now am with the 
other armory. 

What is the thinking on that ? 

General Suuter. That is what we would prefer, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you done it? What do you propose to do? 

General Linpeman. We have, as you recall, this metropolitan com- 

lex where we want to get on the edges of large communities. It 
is not our intention to just build 1,000-man armories, centralized in 
the cities, 

Mr. Fioop. I would hope not. 

General LinpeEman. What we are doing is going out in the areas 
where populations will support it. That is our thinking. 

Mr. Frioop. Then we are talking about the same thing. I am glad 
of that. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Every time in the Washington area, in my own area of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and in my own district and two other districts 
that I have visited Reserve installations—I am speaking of Army and 
Navy only now—I have always in my conversations with the NCO’s in 
9 cases out of 10 heard the same thing. They are oldtime combat 
soldiers. They are good NCO’s and full of hash marks and fruit 
salad. They have been around. They are good soldiers and whenever 
we, are sitting around having a cup of coffee, they want to know why 
there is not some provision made when you build these things, or 
in the training area, some provision for recreation of some kind. 
Where are they going to get the money, facilities? They understand 
this is a school and they know this is not a training camp. They 
know it is not Fort Meade. They are not boys, but still every night 
I hear this and I hear it every plas I go. These are not yardbirds. 
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They are men who deeply have at heart these programs and they 
want to train these kids. Many of them are making sacrifices to do it 
and there is a serious problem of physical structure and also in the 
other end of the budget training on how they are going to do some- 
thing for these kids. 

General Linpeman. It all depends on your interpretation of recrea- 
tional facilities. The drill floor, which is now authorized for any 
armory 200 or over, you will not support maybe a full-sized basket- 
ball court, but there is nothing to prevent them from having a basket 

ut on both ends for recreational purposes, nor for volleyball. 

urthermore, in every one of our constructed armories, we have a 
room called a dayroom, and off of that dayroom we have what we call 
apantry. In there we do have limited facilities for sandwiches, coffee, 
and so on. 

Mr. Froop. The facilities you are now describing are adequate and 
good. I have seen them all. 

General LinpemMAN. It may be that some of these people have not 
gotten around to getting into that. I do not know what you have 
in mind. 

Mr. Frioop. I meant more physical entertainment, such as handball, 
basketball, maybe more of that kind of thing. More physical exercise. 
Of course, they know that these fellows only come there for a couple 
of hours a night. They are not there 9 hours a day. It is a limited 
operation. I understand that, but I have heard these other things 
when I am out with troops and this is universal. 

General LinpemMan. There is no reason at all why the drill floor 
cannot have a volleyball net put on it. 

Mr. Froop. Do you make any suggestions? Do you send any dia- 

‘ams? Does anybody try tohelp them? They are groping. Some- 

dy ought to do something on that. This is more important than 
you think. These fellows think so and I do not know whether it is 
or not, but in my conversation—these have only been with NCO’s 
who, I take for granted, run the Army as much as they do the Regular 
Army. 

General Lrnpeman. We can make suggestions there. 


PARKING FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. What about this business of the parking area? What 
about the hard-top parking area? Do you have parking areas? If 
you do not have them because of the areas you are located in, do you 
lease or construct? What do you do about parking in or around these 
armories for these men ? 

General Linpeman. Actually, in the new construction we do pro- 
vide for parking areas. The hard-top proposition sometimes gets 
mixed up with maintenance and operation funds and the expenditure 
of those, but we provide for hard top and we want floodlights on the 
side of the building so that these cars are protected. Not only that, 
sometimes we use the hard-top area for drill outside in good weather. 
Sometimes we do not have all of the money, under the contracted 
money, to put all of these things in at one time, and finishing must 
be done with maintenance and operation funds. 

Mr. Froop. Let me use the Wilkes-Barre Armory reserve as an ex- 
ample. I am on one side of the highway. I do not have hard top. 
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I have a limited parking area and the outfit is getting beefed up to 
capacity. Across the highway I have probably unlimited parking 
facilities owned by the XYZ company. Can you do something about 
that, under the law? Should you do something, how is it done, or 
what is done? 

General Linpeman. We can take a look at it from the local level, 

Mr. Fioop. Can youdothat? I did not know. 

General Linpeman. I do not think we could demand a right of 
parking. 

Mr. Fioop. No, no, no. Can you lease or pay ? 

General Linpeman. The first thing we would like to do is to go 
over and ask them if they would like to cooperate ¢ 

General Suuter. Mr. Flood, we have to take these up separately, 

Mr. Fioop. May I point out that the local people know more about 
it than I do, but these are the things that the boys tell me about, 

General Suvuer. In the case of the Reserve, for instance, we have 
in our bids a standard list of additive items that we will award by 
priority if the money goes that far. Among those, seeding and land- 
scaping, concrete or bituminous surfacing for walks, bituminous sur- 
facing for parking areas, and so on, is included. In the case of the 
Guard, they have limits, established by DOD. On the off-street park- 
ing, for example, get 20,000 square feet for a one unit armory, and 
for the 5-unit armory, 29,000. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would be sure that the troops know this, 
The troops do not know this. Your CO may know it personally but 
the troops do not know about these problems. The troops just know 
what you tell them. Perhaps the troops should know what you just 
told me. You can say, “We can only do so much; this is what we are 
trying to do. This is what we are going to try to do at your armory 
and we want to let you know.” 

Perhaps that should be put on the bulletin board and that would be 
the end of the problem. These men are soldiers. 


STANDARD DESIGN OF BUILDINGS AND SIGNS 


Another thing, when I go past these places on the road if I did not 
know that that was the United States Army Reserve armory, I would 
think it was just a school. You have no idea what it is. It is just a 
brick building on the side of the road and that is all it is. Maybe if 
you look close there is a sign there about that big that somebody puts 
up which says “U. S. Army Reserve Armory” and there is a flag. 
ut there are a lot of factories up there that I gave flags to that are 
on poles, too. You should build into this thing something to show— 
unless you are not proud of it, unless you are ashamed of the way 
they look and do not want to be identified with them—— 

General Linpeman. We have a standard design, that goes on. 

General Suvu.er. Before we even put it on the building we start 
recruiting with a sign—for instance, that one [showing photo to 
Mr. Flood}. 

Mr. Fioop. But that looks as though McShain, contractor, Phila- 
delphia, is building this building. 

General McGowan. A pretty good outfit. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but he takes the sign down when he builds the 
building. 
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General Suuter. There are signs on all of these. Maybe they are 
not bigenough. ‘They are aflixed to the building. 

Mr. Fioop. Understand, I do not want this to look like a commer- 
cial enterprise with red and white flashing neon lights or anything 
like that. 

General McGowan. The signs are all painted green. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

General McGowan. That is very good. 

General Suuuer. This is the one on your armory at Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fxioop. This one is very good, by the way. ‘This one is very 
noticeable. Even 1 can see that one. 

General Suvuuer. One on the end of the Armory too. 

Mr. Fioop. This is good, but I have seen others where they are not 
so good. That happens to be a very noticeable sign because of the 
location or something. Of course, that is right on the highway. That 
is not a problem. I have seen many others ‘where you would not have 
the faintest idea what it was. If you do not want to hide it, let us 
say so. 

What about the design and construction of these things? Do the 
boys in Texas have to have a red and white colonial building because 
they have that in Massachusetts ¢ 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You have not shown me anything different. I see some 
red brick buildlings that could be most ‘anything, nondescript look- 
ing things, not very attractive. Ido not mean they should be covered 
with gingerbread, which is another problem, but what about geogra- 
phy, what about New Mexico, what about California, what about 
some place else ? 

General McGowan. Mr. Flood, in the Guard they are all built to 
meet local climatic and other conditions, and they are all designed 
locally by States at least. So you will find a difference. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true. What about your outfit, the Reserve? 

General Linpeman. We havea standard plan. 

Mr. FLoop. My problem is more with the Reserves than the National 
Guard. 

General LinpeMAN. We have a standard plan but it is adapted to 
the ground and the location. For instance, because we put brick here 
it does not mean that we are going to put brick somewhere else. We 
do conform with the architecture or landscape on which we build but 
the standard plans are there, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, for money you must have a reasonable stand- 
ard because you have only so many dollars, but can you within that 
ceiling ? 

General Linpeman. Show him San Jose. 

Mr. Foon. In the Reserve try to . ike the local people like you bet- 
ter than they do with these things. I do not want to give the impres- 
sion—I do not want this to happen—that we are going inot a multi- 
million-dollar construction program for years ahead and have them all 
look as though you might load them on a truck and drop off a squa' 
brick building along the side of the road, town after town down thie 
highway. T here is no sense in that. 

General SuHuter. Here is one at San Jose, Calif., which I think 
looks quite Californian. 
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Mr. Froop. That is good looking. 

General Linpeman. We have one up here at New York University, 

Mr. Froop. If you are doing that, all right. That looks good. 

General Suuter. Here is a real ’ rood sign, Mr. Flood. Look at 
that one [showing photo]. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. Iam for that one. 

General McGowan. May I see that imitation Californian one, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Just so someone keeps squawking about these. I do not 
mean that you should be esthetes or anything like that, but you do not 
have to be dopes, either. Do not put lace curtains on them, but within 
the ceiling they can be attractive and presentable. 


TYPE OF PROJECTS IN NONARMORY FACILITIES PROGRAM 


What about modifications? What does that mean on page 9 of the 
justifications? Of course, those are not armory facilities. Even so, it 
is in the nonarmory facility program. What do you mean by modi- 
fication? Of what? Of existing National Guard armories? 

General McGowan. No, sir. It might be as an instance in Kan- 
sas that we are now adding to the office of the property and fiscal 
officer because his operation has gotten bigger. ‘That is in the non- 
armory program. 

Mr. Fioop. This problem of hardware out in open fields, as I am 
sure you know, is appalling. 

General McGowan. Right, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. One month we argue here with the people in the Army, 
“Why do you not give the National Guard hardware? If they are 
going to be soldiers, give them something to be soldiers with. The 
same way with the Reserve. I want to be sure the Reserves have the 
best stuff there is. Why do you not give it to them?” 

They say, “We do. Then we send it up there and they park it out 
in a lot and at the end of 2 years it is junk.” 

General McGowan. Mr. Congressman, that is exactly what we 
were discussing in the nonarmory construction program and why I 
was able to say to Mr. Ford that if these roadblocks were removed 
there would be no difficulty in obligating $6 million or $9 million 
just in that type of austere, shed-type shelter all over the United 
States, hard stand, fencing, and a ‘aed to put this stuff under. 
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Mr. Froop. I worked hard to get one outfit some tanks and I went 
by there a couple of months ago and it isa shame. You cannot use 
a tank for a watch charm, you know, and take it home. 

General McGowan. It increases the cost of maintenance to have 
jt out in the open. In the case of vehicles you cannot leave the can- 
yascover on. That rots out with sun and rain. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is the roadblock that you were talking 
about with Mr. Ford on this nonarmory construction business. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that what I am up against in my Wilkes-Barre 
armory for warehouse and shedding and what not? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, exactly. The question posed by the 
Bureau of the Budget is why should the State of Pennsylvania not 
pay for that. 

fr. FLoop. How much operation and maintenance money does 
General Lawton have hidden under a rug down there? 


General McGowan. We could not use that for that purpose, sir, 
if he did have something under the rug. 

General Sauter. Which he does not. 

General McGowan. I am sure he has nothing under the rug. Off 
the record, that is, sir. 

General Lawton. On the record, I have none under the rug. 


DESIGN OF ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. What is expansion? I marked that on page 17. That 
is what we were talking about with Lindeman. All training centers, 
says your justification on page 17, are designed for expansion. What 
does that mean ? 

General Linpeman. It means you go from 100 to 200 to 400. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all I have. 

Mr. Ford, are you through with the Armory people ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. There is so much interest, gentlemen, in this Reserve 
and National Guard thing that you finally have become respectable 
and adult, I guess, in the Army and here and every place else, after 
being kicked around for 100 years. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you very much, gentlemen. This has been an 
interesting and a detailed and very thorough presentation and we 
want you to know that this committee is keen on this Reserve and 
National Guard program, as you gather. We want to give it every 
assist with you. 

General Sauter. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 
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Monpbay, Aprit 15, 1957, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP. 
MENT \ 
MAJ. GEN. JOHN P. DALEY, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL WEAPONS, i 


OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. THEODORE J. CONWAY, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. CHESTER B. DeGAVRE, DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENTS, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

COL. WELLBORN G. DOLVIN, CHIEF OF COMBAT MATERIEL DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

COL. GEORGE P. SENEFF, JR., CHIEF OF AIRCRAFT AND ELEC- 
TRONICS DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Program and financing 











1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1948 estimate 





Program by activities: 










i. Aircraft and related equipment--_-. $15, 768, 843 $12, 500, 000 $14, 354, 000 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment 111, 953, 992 108, 985, 000 87, 380, 000 
3. Ships and small craft and related equipment 207, 000 166, 000 
4. Combat and support vehicles and related equipment 16, 639, 000 15, 936, 000 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment 8, 560, 000 9, 616, 000 
6. Ammunition and related equipment 45, 215, 000 14, 109, 000 
7. Other equipment... 5, 65, 045, 000 71, 154, 000 
8. Military sciences. 91, 765, 066 10}, 045, 500 04, 470, 000 
9. Operation and management of facilities 52, 408, 639 60, 244, 000 62, 815, 000 











Total obligations 


418, 440, 500 400, 000, 000 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward 79, 899, 891 28, 551, 762 20, 133, 762 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, 

Department of Defense”’ (69 Stat. 302) 10, 000, 000 , F 
Unobligated balance carried forward 28, 551, 762 20, 133, 762 ”), 133, 762 








Appropriation (adjusted) 


342, 200, 000 410, 022, "00 100), OOO, OOF 












Obligations by objects 










19%6 1958 estimate 





957 estimate 










DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 







Total number of permanent positions 140 13, 140 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions teeta 20 20 
Average number of all employees 2, 444 12, 444 
Number of employees at end of year 13, 099 13, 099 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 






Average salary $5, 369 $5, 527 
Average grade : GS-7.2 | GS8-7.8 





Ungraded positions: Average salary 










Personal services: 





Permanent positions $26, $A5, 538, 300 $66, 240, 600 
Positions other than permanent 174, 200 174, 200 
Regular pay above 52-week base 2 261. 500 
Payment above basic rates 2,3 2, 169, 500 2, 163, 700 

Total personal services 89, 770, 149 67, 882, 000 68, 840, 000 

02 Travel 4, 050, 565 $ , 376 4, 061, 000 






03 Transportation of things 680, 196 11 708, 000 
#4 Communication services 394, 146 $22, 351 374, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 739, 428 776, 090 690, 000 





06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies - 


335 116, 000 
, 226 229, 051, 000 
3, 886 33, 913, 000 
33, 625, 000 
) 




















8 Supplies and materials_- 41, 623, 177 33, 630, 339 
Equipment 41, 475, 204 42, 157, 808 42, 043, 000 
Lands and structures 3, 445 58, 000 50, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 13, 527 16, 000 10, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund 8, 933, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5, 606 7, 800 8, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 397, 861 106, G87 407, 000 
Subtotal 416, 762, 243 438, 630, 409 422, 829, 000 
de u¢ t 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 46, 381 27, 348 27, 000 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to object 
‘lass 07, OR, or 09 2. 748. 568 22, 873, 000 22, 873, 000 
Total, Department of the Army 395, 967, 205 115, 730, 061 399, 929, 000 













ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 








ther contractual services 









TO DEPARTMENT OF 





ALLOCATION ACRICULTURI 









Total number of permanent positions RS 11 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 5 { 





Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 







4 verage aries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 245 $5, 361 < 
A verage grade GS-7.0 iS 
Ungraded positions: Average salary , $3, 750 $3, 75 













rsonal services 






Permanent positions SEO ¢ 8 119 
Positions other than permanent if, 762 1, 257 
Regular pay above 52-week bas« 1, 446 

Payment above basic rates 4, ORS 

Other payments for personal services $, 85 



















Total personal services Ooo 27H 
2 Trave! 26, 318 4, 700 
3 Transportation of things $, 539 100 
4 Communication services ®, 200 200 
% Rents and utility services 16, 734 3 900 
* Printing and reproduction 545 
Other contractual services 15, 437 1, 220 
Services performed by other agencies 15, 370 8, 955 
fs Supplies and materials 8 BIS 16, 975 
4% Equipment 12. 607 3 000 
5 Taxes and assessments 2 100 






Total, Department of Agriculture 31 18, 526 
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Ge Tr) ee, ay deedin ae dante ahd saul 
03 Transportation of things..............-_- ; 

07 Other contractual services debne le | 
08 Supplies and materials - ea 

09 Equipment- -- eae = 

10 Lands and structures. -.- 


Average number of all employees. - ---- 
Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Personal services: Payment above basic rates. 


Total, Atomic Energy Commission. .. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


3, 824, 911 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





| | ——_— 


$4, 487 |. i 0+ + esauek 
13, 318 |__- E sohet ule 
6, 280 | : 


29, 890 | 





$496. 465 


496, 465 | 


$50, 000 


50, 008 





General schedule grades: 
Average salary.............-.-. lias J 
Average grade. .-_-_-_._. ode ‘ | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 





| 
01 Personal services: Other payments for personal services 
02 Travel.- | 
03 Transportation of things | 
04 Communication services. : 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproductior 
07 Other contractual services ; | 
08 Supplies and materials | 
09 Equipment. : 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 






Taxes and assessments 


Total, Department of Commerce 





ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
WELFARE 





EDUCATION, AND 



















Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees : 
Number of employees at end of year | 






Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary -. 

Average grade 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates | 









Total] personal services-_.- 









5 Taxes and assessments... 


02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

06 Printing and reproduction | 
07 Other contractual services 
RS ee See | 
09 Equipment 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 






Total number of permanent positions 
Full time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees. 
Number of employees at end of year 













Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -__. P : pind a 
Average grade... sain . 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. 


$120, 294 
809 5, 207 | 
340 | 
> "79 | 





49 | 
32 47 












$5, 139 | $5, 361 
GS-7.5 GS-7.7 | 
$4, 294 | $4,381 | 
$131, 483 | $236, 797 
11,612 14, 012 
5% 2, 300 
yy 2, 027 
&, 048 11, 783 | 
30 206 
$20, 336 1, 177, 570 
25, 785 764 | 
8, 708 55, 600 
38 


$4, 038 | 
GS-+4.9 | 


} j 
$4, 496 |-- 


a, 414 


9, 703 
200 


123, 715 
2, 901 
103 

5, 923 
37, 028 6, 787 | 
1, 734 | | 
568 | } 


172, 049 | 


16, 690 |.... 


49 11 | 3 
50 | i2| ‘ 
34 | 9 3 





| 
$4, 804 | 

GS8-6.6 | { 
$4, 286 | 


$3, 850 
tS-4.7 






we oo ood ooo a 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—COn. 


@1 Personal services: 
i ei cao nnp wn ninsmgaerae anaes $236, 583 | $56, 580 
Positions other than permanent_............-- wa 21, 549 | 2, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. __- sentetanineatad 640 : 
Payment above basic rates... ____- 1, 810 | 144 


| 





Total personal services... ____. pea abhann caarn 260, 582 | 58, 724 
gta Re gy ORATOR 2 de ea eee n 4, 886 3, 625 
Transportation of things -_- é eee 615 | 205 
Communication services...........- shah a 2, 522 1, 050 
Rents and utility services......._- ak 6, 431 510 
Printing and reproduction._........._.____- tie 21 | 120 
Other contractual services - -_- Re aa 18,981 | 4, 925 
Supplies and materials. ‘ ; neal Sen ee ena 19, 495 | 8, 320 
Equipment. rete aa oak 4, 863 1,165 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -_ seein eel 65 : ot 
Taxes and assessments ‘ af. 605 66 


SSSSRz2SEKH 


— 
cn GO 





Total, Department of the Interior. ..........---- : 319, 066 | 


ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 





Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary..._. 
Average grade 


Personal services: _ 
NE, SUOUIINNINE inna cnnnndn nang deeuubinnmanat 
Regular pay above 52-week base 





Total personal services... - 34, 972 | 
I iscnebauasaininnneihiigmeens ateeiattrsititebididdendhioniiacnhinaitantiba 2, 487 
EP UREININ G0 SEIN in acccnddavcccnewasseceuabebawnn 76 
Communication services 43 
Other contractual services. ...............- ideneeniai ates 118 | 
Supplies and materials. -.......- pebcrammieg inital ‘ - 514 | 
Equipment 


Total, Federal Communications Commission 


ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Number of employees at end of year. ...............-.----.-- -| 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent 
ei ea i na oommadininnieinminl 
SOT OO tie GF GINO oc bo Sas oes oc nnn cccnnacccccoccseen! 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction. ._..... sp Gdneeditsedsc cedure 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 








Total, Lébrary of Comgretess.. <2... 2222. eccscsccccsese 
ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 





ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions. 


Average number of all employees. - -.-- 
Number of employees at end of year. - 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ave ie Sos anaes $4, 885 |-.- 
Average grade. --_-_-.. Jona eae al GS-6.3 |- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ponieecdewahhectl $4, 715 
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Obligations by elite eam i 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—continued 







| 

01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions. .--......-..-.------------ i $175, 555 $13, 715 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base-.---..-.-...--- : Esa ditnan 
Payment above basic rates_.........-....---- ms BEN tcecer sn nnd 









Total personal services. .. - - és55sa00 178, 177 13, 715 | 









esAwEeseseoe end ; athe : | 8, 170 1, 167 |. 

03 Transportation of things. - -. om “ee 7,172 ate aes 

07 Other contractual services. - .- . asses 659, 722 358, 209 |. ... 

08 Supplies and materials------. 168, 409 | 24, 971 |. = 

Cp. Meas... - 5... ! A | 42, 826 | 10, 313 \- : : 
Total, Department of the Navy.....--------------------] 1, 064, 4, 476 408, 375 |.-.------.--.. 














ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - - . | 3 | 
Number of employees at end of year. --- <44 3 | 






Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary. $4, 960 | 
Average grade _.. . Sica GS-6. 5.3 | 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. : $14, 793 
Regular pay above 52-week base__ 57 





of | 





Total personal services. 14, 850 
07 Other contractual services 36 | 












Total, Department of State ‘ | 14, 886 | 





Total obligations 





403, 548, 129 418, 440, 500 3400, 000, 00 Os 







Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 






| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 







BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








ts i ian tntinnscnntammanenddaanhae ea | $333, 000,000  $410,000,000 | $400, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘ ‘Emergency fund, Department of Defense” 















(60 Stat. 302; 70 Stat. 466) ...........-.....-- coda’ 9, 200, 000 22, 500 
Adjusted appropriation S . nninaiea es asinine odiimaieneamaeie (een 000° 410, 022, 500 400, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated - - --- aE a amet ts 79, 899, 891 28, 551, 762 | 20, 133, 762 
CN airdinn” semanas wick « ----| 291,772, 609 281, 549, 890 200, 490, 3% 
U nobligated balance transferred from “Emergency fund, | 
Department of Defense’’ (69 Stat. sev ons a : .| AS 000, 000 nae 
Restored from certified claims account -- apce|secene . 500, 000 





Total budget authorizations available_.............--- 


28, 872, 5 500 | 720, 624, 152 710, 624, 162 





| 
= h - ee 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES = 


| 





£xpenditures— 
Out of current authorizations } 413, 770, 848 { 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-__. ; , 300, 000,000 | 300, 000, 000 
Total expenditures._._-. 413, 770, 848 | 410,000,000 | 410, 000, 000 


28, 551, 762 20, 133, 762 | 20, 133, 762 


Unobligated.-_--.....-.- sles 
anes 281, 549, 890 290, 490,390 | 280, 490, 390 


Obligated -__. 








| 
| 
: 7 ; fa apt 
Balance carried forward: | 
s 
Total expenditures and balances | 


723, 872, 500 720, 624, 152 710, 624, 152 
| 






Mr. Fioop. Please insert at this point in the record the actual 
obligations as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for 


fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 and personnel requirements for the 
same years. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


RESEARCH 


AND DEVELOPMENT, 


ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


5000 Aircraft and related equipment 
5100 | Guided missiles and related equipment. | 
5200 Ships and small craft and related equip- 


EEE 
5300 Combat and “support ‘vehicles and re- 
lated equipment. -_--___---- 
5400 | Artillery and other weapons and re- 


lated equipment... 
Ammunition and related aq: 
Other equipment_- an 
Millitary sciences. 
Operation and management of facilities 


5600 
5700 
5800 


Total... 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 
31 shown above include reimbursements 
conversely, the annual! estimates for al! 
3 years exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the 
ment on a more comparable basis at the 
appropriation level: 
| Total as shown above. ._- 
| Reimbursements. -- 


State- | 





Actual, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$15, 768, 843 | 
111, 953, 992 | 


362, 538 


13, 311, 878 


4, 283, 378 
45, 798, 108 
67, 895, 687 
91, 765, 066 


52, 408, 639 | 
4083, 548, 129 | 


403, 548, 129 | 


1, 006, 766 


404, 554, 895 


| 
Estimate, 
fiseal year 
1957 
sea 
$12, 500, 000 | 
108, 985, 000 | 


207,000 | 


8, 560, 000 | 
45, 215, 000 | 
65, 045, 000 | 

101, 045, 500 | 
60, 244, 000 


| 


418, 440, 500 
= === 
| 





} 
} 


418, 440, 500 | 


| 7,000, 000 |___- 


"425, 440, ae | 


} 
16, 639, 000 | 


231, 73, 


Actual as of 
Dee. 


31, 1956 


— 


$2, 


70, 


4,§ 

5, 5 
36, 627 
29, 952 
48, 

32, 7 


, 663 | 
130 
, 242 | 
413° 


231, 473, 980 


980 | | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$14, 354, 000 
87, 380, 000 


166, 000 
15, 936, 000 


9, 616, 000 
44, 109, 000 
71, 154, 000 
94, 470, 000 
62, 815, 000 


400, 000, 000 
7, 000,000 


231, 473, 980 | 


| 


407, 000, 000 


Appropriation summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1958 (direct and reim- 
bursable obligations) 


SECTION 1. 


Military personnel (average number) 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. __- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 
Number of om es at end of year 
Personal service obligation. 


Analysis of project order personnel: ‘include in lines 
8 and 9 below, the average number of civilian em- 
aimee and dollar amounts paid out of project orders, 


included in lines 5 and 7 above. 
Average number of all employees - - - 
Personal service obligation 


year 1956 


10, 383 


17, 401 | 
13 | 

16, 767 
16, 638 | 

$90, 354, 116 





Actual, fiscal |__ 


3, 527 | 
$19, 841, 337 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Fiscal year 
1957 


9, 642 
13, 42 
12, 78 


13, 33% 
$69, 716, 


3, 918 | 
$22, 099, 000 | 


Estimate 


Fiseal year 
1958 


9, 907 


13. 436 
2 

12, 781 

13, 333 

$70, 674, 000 


4, 998 
$28, 138, 000 


Mr. Fioop. General Lawton, I understand we are prepared to take 


up “Research and development,” 


present for us this section and your witnesses ¢ 
General Lawron. We would next like to present the “Research and 
We have as our principal witness I. 


ig argh appropriation. 


Gen. . 


under your operations. 


Will you 


James M. Gavin, Chief of Research and Development, who does 


not have a prepared statement but would like to introduce the subject 


to the committee. 


Mr. Fioop. Ordinarily, we would ask the witness to place his bi- 
ography in the record at this point, but, knowing General Gavin's 
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record to be so long and so favorable, to save space and time and 
money for the taxpayers, we will not bother. 

All right, General, will you take over, as you always do? 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I say we are delighted to be 
here. I do not have a prepared statement. I had the privilege of ap. 
pearing before the members of this committee on the Mahon committee 
some time ago and at that time I went into some detail. I will spare 
you the burden of the repetition of that. I have with me today the 
principal directors, General Daley, the Director of Special Weapons 
and Missiles, General DeGavre, Director of Developments, and 
General Conway, the Director of Research ; those three. 

Mr. Frioop. I take for granted, General, that the bulk of your tes. 
timony and that of your supporting witnesses is generally so highly 
classified that would be another reason, perhaps, for no prepared 
statement, I would imagine. 

General Gavin. Partially so; yes, sir. Therefore, with your per- 
mission, sir, I would like to ask General Daley, our Director of Guided 
Missiles and Special Weapons, to make his presentation. 

Mr. Fioop. Our opinion of General Daley and its height and color 
is exceeded only by your own, General Gavin. All right, General, 
will you go ahead ? 

General Datey. Mr. Chairman, I have presented a prepared state- 
ment to the committee and I wonder whether the committee would 
desire this statement read or would you prefer to enter it? 

Mr. Fioop. We prefer that you read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Datxry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall discuss the Army’s research 
and development effort in the fields of guided missiles and application 
of atomic energy. These projects fall within programs 5100, 
“Guided missiles and related equipment”; 5400, “Artillery, other 
weapons, and related equipment”; 5500, “Ammunition and related 
equipment”; and 5600, “Other equipment.” 

As I indicated in appearing before this committee last year, our 
superiority in the last two wars has resulted from superior fire support 
and firepower, rather than from greater personnel strength. Today, 
we are relying, to an even greater degree than ever before, on fire- 
power to deter aggression, or, if this proves impossible, to win any 
conflict in which we may become engaged. 

Guided missiles and atomic weapons developments now in progress 
will provide a substantial portion of the increased firepower required. 
For ease in presentation, I shall discuss surface-to-surface missiles, 
surface-to-air missiles, and weapon and nonweapon applications of 
atomic energy, in that order. 

The Army has a requirement for a family of field artillery missiles 
to provide continuous, all-weather support for ground operations on 
the widely dispersed, fluid battlefields of the future. Highly mobile 
and air transportable, these missiles, carrying appropriate warheads, 
will provide extended range and increased lethality beyond the capa- 
bilities of cannon. They will supplement, and in some cases replace, 
tactical air support. 
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During fiscal year 1957 the Army has made encouraging and signi- 
ficant. progress toward attainment of an operational family of missiles 
capable of fulfilling our immediate requirements. Dart, Little John, 
Lacrosse, Sergeant, and Redstone have all made substantial progress 
toward joining Honest John and Corporal in operational units. 

Our program for the coming fiscal year provides for continued de- 
yelopment and user testing of these systems, the introduction of the 
first of them into troop use, and the initiation of studies which will lead 
in the more distant future to replacements for our current systems as 
they become obsolescent. 

At the same time, in an era when a single aircraft is capable of 
delivering a multimegaton thermonuclear bomb, the Army must be 
equipped to provide a degree of air defense considered unattainable 
before our successful development of the surface-to-air missile. Our 
objective is to deny to hostile aircraft and missiles the ability to pene- 
trate into the airspace above us. Here our program must produce 
weapons capable of fulfilling the Army’s twofold air-defense mission, 
roviding Army weapons both for the defense of the continental 
United States and defense of the Army in the field. It must produce 
weapons capable of meeting today’s threat, and develop those re- 
uired for the immediate and more distant future. Finally, it must 
Relop a means of coordinating their employment that will insure 
an effective, integrated defense. 

The Army foresaw the current threat, a high-speed, high-altitude 
jet bomber, as early as 1945, and Nike-Ajax is currently in position 
efending important targets in the United States against that 
threat. 

During fiscal year 1957, Nike-Hercules, designed to combat the im- 
mediate future threat, moved rapidly toward user testing. Capable of 
delivering atomic warheads, Nike-Hercules will greatly increase our 
kill potential. Im the same class, land-based Talos was assigned to 
the Army during fiscal year 1957. The Army is presently evalu- 
ating this system, which may be comparable to Nike-Hercules in 
overall effectiveness, and is studying its possible operational use. 

Looking toward the more distant future, progress during fiscal 
year 1957 has convinced the Army that the development of surface- 
to-air missiles capable of destroying ballistic missiles, including the 
ICBM, is entirely feasible. Our program for fiscal year 1958 includes 
missiles designed for this specific purpose, for the attack of low- 
altitude aircraft, and for the completion of development of Nike- 
Hercules. 

Progress in the application of atomic energy, both to weapons and 
other uses, has been equally gratifying. 

In addition to the development of an atomic warhead for Nike- 
Hercules which I have already mentioned, we have during this 

fiscal year moved rapidly toward the not-far-distant day when we 
will possess a family of small-yield, tactical, atomic warheads. Dur- 
ing the next fiscal year we shall continue to press rapidly toward 
the attainment of this goal, which will permit us to employ yields 
tailored strictly to the size and nature of targets being attacked. 
The Army considers this proportional application of firepower vital 
to success in any future war. 
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At the same time, our nuclear powerplant program is investigat- 
ing three types of powerplants: Those for fixed bases, small plants 
for use in remote installations, and mobile plants for field use. Dur. 
ing fiscal year 1957 we will complete the Army package power re. 
actor at Fort Belvoir. This plant, which will produce about 2,000 
kilowatts of electrical power, will be dedicated by the President the 
latter part of this month. It can be flown into remote sites in 
air transportable components. 

We will continue development on all three types of these plants 
during the coming fiscal year. 

That, sir, completes my prepared statement. I would like to have 
the privilege of referring to my notes as I go through the remainder 
of my presentation. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RELATIONSHIP OF ADVANCES IN FIREPOWER AND MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 1 of your statement, General Daley, I won- 
der about the second sentence of your second paragraph. 

Today we are relying to an even greater degree than ever before on firepower 
to deter aggression or, if this proves impossible, to win any conflict in which 
we may become engaged. 

What is unusual about winning a conflict with firepower? Did 
the British archers not do the same thing? You are not suggesting 
that winning with firepower is novel, are you ? 

General Datry. No, sir; but I was trying to express the idea that 
the great advances in firepower and the Army’s greatly increased 

caps abilities in firepower give this unusual emphasis at this time. 
We have always used firepower, naturally, and we have always used 
mobility. We have now a chance to make rapid strides in firepower 
which are really order of magnitude jumps when you consider a 
plain artillery shell as compared to an atomic one. 

Mr. Froop. I know, but in your enthusiasm for these new Buck 
Rogers gimmicks that you are playing around with, you are not 
shooting the Army out from under me. You are a soldier. 

General Datey. Yes; I certainly am, and I hope I am not shooting 
the Army out from under you. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so you and Gavin and I are on the same team. 

General Gavin. May I say a word about this. I think this is for 
the record and I think it well that it might be. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Gavin. Wars have been won without extensive resort to 
firepower at times through innovations in mobility, such as the wars 
won by Genghis Khan through tremendous mobility. Of all the 
functional things that a man does he delivers firepower and he moves 
and does these intelligently through communications. Firepower 
and mobility are the key functions that you can measure performance 
by. ‘There have been tremendous changes in firepower. However, 
they are not in isolation because we are very much in a missile and 
air age and in a revolution in communications, too. 
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There has been a very dangerous tendency as we see it—we study 
and analyze these things all the time—to assume that you equate fire- 

wer and manpower, “and this you simply cannot do because we are 
satisfied that as more firepower is used the requirements for man- 
power will not, in fact, become less. War is becoming exceedingly 
complex and there will be real requirements for manpower in quan- 
tity and quality. 

In the firepower field we have sought to develop atomic weapons 
into such form that they will be useful in serving policy. 

Mr. F.ioop. But Gavin and Daley to me are primarily research and 
development for the Army. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. While you get assignments from Defense, as you have 
on IRBM, I hope 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right. That is because you are good and 
everybody has to do a piece of this act. But I do not want Gavin and 
Daley, who are soldiers, to get so excited about these things that they 
are going to wind up heading up the Department of Guided Missiles. 

General Gavin. No, sir. We think we are calm and objective 
viewers of this situation. 

Mr. Fioop. This is just out of an abundance of caution. 


GUIDED MISSILES VERSUS TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 


General Datry. I accept the caution, sir. 


Mr. Frioop. The last sentence at the end of the first paragraph at 
the top of page 2: “They,” referring to guided missiles generally, 
“will suplement and in some cases replace t tactical air support.” With 
that sentence we certainly have gone a long way since the hearing 
last year. Who wants to talk about that one and really say some- 
thing ? 

General Gavin. Let me say something and you add to it, if you so 
desire. You may recall last year I had a chart which I used ‘which 
showed the increasing effectiveness of surface-to-air power. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Gavin. We considered this to be a very signific ant develop- 
ment of our times. We have aggressively pursued surface-to-air 

Mr. Fioop. This is ground to air. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; and in doing this, in attaining success 
with our own program : and an: ilyzing the Soviet programs, we realized 
that. he, too, is very successful in gaining a degree of independence in 
land combat. When that time comes tactical aircraft, as we have 
known them in Korea, will have very limited combat life. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, your ground-to-ground missiles will 
be developed to such a stage that you will not need the tactical air in 
which the Marines specialize ? 

General Gavin. And the air. 

Mr. Fioop. And which you did not get in Korea ? 

General Gavin. The air will not be usable in many cases because 
they will be shot out of the air. So we are pushing aggressively the 
surface-to-surface missile program to replace tactical air support 
where it can be better done that way. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then you are looking to the time when your troops on 
the line will be using missiles of various types, sizes, ‘and categories 
to take the place of tactical air support ¢ 

General Gavin. Largely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Largely. As far as the Army is concerned ahead we 
are not interested in training for tactical air support as an important 
weapon for us in the Army any more, ahead, future. 

General Gavin. Sir, as so often happens 

Mr. Foon. I mean ground strafing, low-level tactical support, the 
Marine tactics. 

General Gavin. We say that that has a limited future now. As so 
often happens in these things, once the competition of a new technique 
comes in, the tactical air people begin to look for other ways of doing 
things. 

I say this, sir, so as not to agree entirely with what you say, that 
tactical air is out. 

Mr. Froop. I understand. I am trying to pose phrases and ques- 
tions and premises. 

General Gavin. Tactical air is not definitely finished forevermore, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There are areas, you are suggesting, in which you could 
develop it if it were necessary, where tactical ground support would 
be essential and advisable and desirable ? 

General Gavin. Some things must be looked at before we reject it 
completely. 

Mr. Fioop. But the idea of calling for tactical air support to knock 
out isolated strong points when you have developed a school of 
ground-to-ground missiles is no longer so to the same degree? 

General Gavin. That is right, sir, exactly. 

General Datry. To the same degree, sir. I would caution that 
there is a time element here. You cannot just say tomorrow we need 
no tactical air. This must be gradually phased down. 

General Gavin. I believe our colleagues in the Air Force pretty 
much think the same way on this, Mr. Flood. They have made state- 
ments about replacing tactical air with missiles. I believe a state- 
ment was made at the Air Force Association Convention in New 
Orleans, the last one, that one-half of tactical air and one-third of 
SAC would be replaced by missiles. 





















EFFECT OF MISSILE IMPROVEMENTS ON CURRENT SYSTEMS 





Mr. Froop. I wish somebody would comment. I am getting a little 
frightened dollarwise on this third paragraph, the one in which you 
say what we have is all right, but we are likely to have entirely new 
systems of missiles of all categories in the future to replace our cur- 
rent systems as they become obsolete. Does anybody want to say 
anything on that? 
General Datey. Y es, sir, I will talk to that. 
Mr. Froop. May I interrupt to point this out. I believe I am 
getting into the same position I am on lead time on aircraft. Before 
get them on the line they are obsolescent. We have had a frightful 
problem for 10 or 15 years with aircraft, fighter craft especially, in- 
terceptors. Am I getting into that? 
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General Darey. Sir, we are bringing in a system that becomes op- 
erational today. We need to be looking ahead a matter of 5 to 7 years 
to what system or what weapons will replace those in time. Most of 
our missiles are actually what we call first-generation missiles, be- 
cause the art is so young. Improvements are obvious in them almost 
at the time you bring them in. We do not expect to completely re- 
equip the Army year after year with these things, but we must always 
have in our development program a look well into the future. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right, but the trouble with you research and 
development boys, as with the air research and development on air- 
craft, 1s that you get so excited about what you are doing and it is so 
wonderful and the possibilities are so interesting, you sit around with 
pencils and paper and you wind up with research and development 
and a lot of money and I have no aircraft. This is so much fun and 
it is so exciting getting new things that I have C—104’s, and C-194B’s 
and C_194-5's but no airplanes. They are all new things. They are 
so new and so good and the research is so exciting we do not build any 
because we have something else coming out Sunday. We keep that 
up for about 10 ie and I have a whole inventory of mockup beau- 
ties but no airplanes. That is not quite so. I am overdoing this. 
But do you not get into that trouble? We have the benefit of that 
experience. Sooner or later you must make airplanes and sooner or 
later you have to make missiles. The Russians made up their minds 
a couple of years ago. They are making airplanes and missiles. 
You are not going to get so enamored with your charts and graphs 
and so on that we are going to have troops and no missiles. 

General Datey. No, sir. I am sure we are conscious of this prob- 
lem because we have to tie in our future thinking with the people in 
operations and the people in logistics. They will act as a rein on us 
if we start galloping off at a great pace. Furthermore, I think it is 
our attitude that we like to have definite goals and we like to see these 
things put in the hands of our troops. I feel that this is something 
that motivates us in Army research and development. We recognize 
that you cannot just keep putting on a little better gadget and a little 
better gadget and never give the troops something to use. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TALOS TO ARMY 


Mr. Froop. All right, just so we say it out loud. 

What do you mean on page 3 by: 

In the same class; land-based Talos was assigned to the Army during fiscal year 
1957. 
I donot know much about that. 

General Datey. The Nike Hercules and the land-based Talos are 
essentially weapons that perform a similar or more or less the same 
mission, of engaging medium- to high-level bombing aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know that. Iam glad the record shows it. But 
when did we get these for fiscal 1957? What does that mean? 

General Dany. This means that the manning, the development, 
and the operational use were assigned to the Army. The assignment 
took place during the fiscal year 1957. This actually refers to the 
Wilson memorandum. 

Mr. Froop. As contrasted to ship operation of the same kind of 
weapon, is that it? 
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General Daury. Yes, sir; which is, of course, a Navy operation, 
Mr. Fioop. Have you done much about that other than merely 
getting the directive? Are you interested ? 

General Datey. Yes, sir; we are interested, and we have drawn up 
plans on what we expect todo. Our present plans call for an evalua- 
tion program. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Is this one of those in addition to your other duties 
things or what is it? 

General Datey. Yes. sir. This is in addition to our other duties, 







DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Mr. Fioop. What about this language in the sentence you have 
further down on page 3: 


Progress in the application of atomic energy both to weapons and— 
these are the two words— 
other uses has been equally gratifying. 


What does the Army research and development have to do with the 
development and application and utilization of atomic energy for 
uses other than weapons? 

General Datey. We have responsibility for the development or the 
application of nuclear power to plants which are designed purely to 
produce power as contrasted to airplane propulsion or submarine 
propulsion and things of that nature. 

Mr. Fioop. That is this power reactor thing ? 

General Datey. Such as the power reactor at Belvoir. We have 
other programs in this field. 

Mr. Fioop. General, anybody can answer this who wants to. What 
is the desirability and how far down the scale can you go on tactical 
atomic weapons! 'To what caliber? How far down are you gone 
on those things? How small are they going to get? Is there a point 
of no return? Is there a saturation point beyond which you are not 
or do not want to go and how far down is it? 

General Datey. This should be off the record, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFENSE AGAINST SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILE 


General Gavin. One of the most significant things in his statement 
is that the defense against a surface-to-surface missile, including the 
ICBM, is entirely feasible. One reads all the time about this weapon 
being an absolute weapon. We know it is not at all. There is a 
defense against it. We must get on with getting such a defense for 
our country. 

Mr. Froop. Let me say that for the man in the street, for the general 
public, it is my opinion that he is interested in the statement you just 
made more than any statement made by anybody in the last 3 months 
in these hearings, that sentence. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The average person in the street wants to know what 
‘an you do about shooting down an intercontinental ballistic missile 
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if it is the ultimate weapon, as we say. He does not know anything 
about that. He has heard nothing about it and he wonders, “Is any- 
body doing anything about that”? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. I was very disturbed that in the Sunday 
New York Times one of our most distinguished military analysts, 
Walter Millis, wrote an article on this subject and he stated there was 
no defense against it. 

Mr. Fioop. I have it here. I gave it to Mr. Sikes. 

General Gavin. This is technically absolutely wrong. People 
should not believe these things. It is very damaging. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as security would permit and as far as your 
superiors approve of that sort of thing, 1 wish somebody with your 
stature and public acceptance would make a point at the first full-dress 
speech you make to make it on this subject as far as you could make 
it, It is very, very important to the average guy in the street, and 
that includes me. 

General Gavin. It is quite important; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Have you any questions on the general statement, gen- 
tlemen? General Daley is going into a presentation, but I thought 
you would like to ask him something on the statement before he begins. 

Mr. Forp. I have one question. 

Mr. Ritey. You go ahead. 

Mr. Forp. This presentation you are making, General Daley, I 
presume relates to the justification material on page 13 of the justifica- 
tions, or does it include more than that dollarwise? 

General Datry. Sir, it includes more than this because certain of 
my projects fall in other fields. It includes program 5100, “Guided 
missiles and related equipment.” We also have some equipment under 
artillery, other weapons and related equipment. For example, I am 
responsible for air defense and things like the development of a for- 
ward area antiaircraft weapon which is in effect a predicted-fire gun. 
It falls under program 5400. Under 5500 fall rockets. The majority 
of it is in 5100 but some of it is in certain of the others. 

Mr. Forp. The figures on page 13 are not classified, are they ? 

General Datry. No, sir. 


REDUCTION IN MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. It is shown on page 13 that in fiscal 1956 for program 
5100, guided missiles and related equipment, you obligated $111 mil- 
lion, almost $112 million, in fiscal 1957 you intend to obligate almost 
$109 million, and in fiscal 1958 your program envisages slightly over 
$87 million. Could you tell us why there is this gradual dropoff in 
this important program ? 

General Datry. I will give you one big answer, that for fiscal 1958 
we have dropped out of that program the Jupiter money, sir, which in 
fiscal year 1956 was $10 million and in 1957 was $25 million, and this 
in effect would have reduced the fiscal year 1957 program to $83 mil- 
lion for the other projects and for fiscal year 1956, $102 million. I do 
not know if Colonel Small wants to amplify that. There are a few 
other transfers of small items in there, but the big one is Jupiter. 
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Mr. Forp. So outside of the Jupiter revision, your guided missiles 
and related program is about the same ? 
General Datry. It is about the same when you take it all the way 
across the board, sir. 
JUPITER FUNDING 


General Gavin. I do not want to mislead you, sir, but that Jupiter 
situation is a pretty wicked one in that I accepted the Jupiter pro- 
oe with the understanding that we would get outside funding 

or it. 

Mr. Forp. What is the current status? 

General Gavin. I am now absorbing it in R. and D. and we made 
cuts across the board to absorb it. 

Mr. Forp. You are absorbing fiscal 1958 ? 

General Gavin. No, sir. Fiscal 1957. $25 million R. and DP, 
toward Jupiter. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you made a request to the DOD for money 
out of the emergency fund? 

General Gavtn. Not for fiscal 1957, sir. 

Mr. Forv. That is for fiscal 1958 ? 

General Gavin. We have requested Department of Defense to pro- 
vide funds for the first 5 months of fiscal year 1958. They said they 
would fund fiscal 1958 through November. 

Mr. Fioop. Who said that ? 

General Gavin. The Department of Defense. They so testified, 
as you may recall, before the Mahon committee. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that in writing? Have we that testimony ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you seen it transcribed yet ? 

General Gavin. Not that particular material: no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was testified, however. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to see that testimony transcribed in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Silsby, will you make a point of that? Will you be sure 
and bring it to the attention of every member of this subcommittee; 
the page, the language and who said it, at which the Department 
of Defense said that in 1958 they are going to give the Army money 
for continuation of Jupiter? That I want to see in English. 

General Gavin. In the first half of fiscal 1958, sir, which is the last 
half of calendar 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. Any place at all, regardless of year. I want to be sure 
of that. You look for it, too. 

General Gavin. What has happened, since I am not getting any 
Jupiter money in fiscal 1958, I am in effect losing that money be- 
cause I have had to absorb those charges in my Research and Devel- 
opment budget. This figure you see here does in effect represent a 
cutback in missile research and development work. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1957. 

General Gavin. In fiscal 1958 there will be a cutback. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. 

General Gavin. I thought you did not. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discusion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1957 in program 5100 you anticipate an obli- 

tion of $109 million more or less, which does include the fiscal 1957 

ds for the Jupiter program. 

General Gavin. Research and Development, about $25 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958 you plan to obligate about $87-plus mil- 
lion in the Research and Development program for guided missiles 
and related equipment ¢ 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. That does not include anything for Jupiter in fiscal 
1958 ? 

General Gavin. That is right, that is correct. In fiscal 1958 I am 
also absorbing money for civil service retirement contributions and 
additional maintenance and operation installation support type 
costs or a total of approximately $12 million, which when added to 
my budget makes it appear as though I am maintaining the level of 
research and development in dollar value whereas in fact I am tak- 
ing an actual cut of $8 million in cash and I have to absorb other fund- 
ing. So in fact there is a continued decline in the level of effort going 
into missile dev elopment. I want to be sure that this is understood. 

Mr. Forp. It is my impression just looking at this, going from $109 
million down to $87 million, that you are obviously going to have a 
cutback in the missile program. 

General Gavin. We are cutting back: ves, sir. ‘The one that 
worries me most—this has been in the record, and Mr. Brucker and 
General Taylor testified before Congress on this effect—is the defense 
against the “ICBM which I think is the most serious thing confront- 
ing our country and there is a general lack of awareness of the im- 
portance of it. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff 
asked for $20 million for that program for ‘which they are receiving 
$12 million. So there is an $8 million cut in that program, for 
example. So it is a continued decline at this time. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could you use more than $12 million for the antimissile 
missile program and use it intelligently and properly ? 

General Gavin. Sir, the Army has asked for more. However, the 
approved program for which this budget is to provide is for this 
much. This will enable us to do what the program calls for. 

Mr. Froop. One thing I am concerned sinter is, and put this in 
‘the record—that you do not get euchered out of money to continue with 
your Jupiter program. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know about the funds that the Secretary of Defense 
has. I know part of it is yours, part of it is Navy’s, and part is 
Air Force. I know that the Navy and the Air Force are going to 
tear a wing off the building before you get any of their mixed funds 
for your silly Jupiter business. You can be sure of that. 

If the Secretary does not know so, he had better read what I am 
saying. He will find out quick enough. I know what I know. I 
want to be sure he is not caught in such a position that he bona fidely, 
sincerely intends the Army to go ahead with Jupiter, and then Gen- 
éral Lawton walks in to him someday and says, “What am I going 
to use for money—cigarstore coupons?” 

91288—57-——83 
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You and I have got to be sure at this hearing that that situation 
does not arise, and that some place or other there is going to be X 
dollars earmarked as a contingency or emergency, or something, that 
we have got to tie up in such a way that General Lawton cannot 
have it to build armies with and you cannot have it to build 105% 
with, either. 

That has to be done, gentlemen, somehow or other, or what I am 
afraid is going to happen is going to happen. 


Mr. Riley ? 


TRANSPORTABLE PACKAGE POWER REACTOR POWERPLANT 








Mr. Ritey. General, either on or off the record, do you think this 
transportable package power reactor powerplant is feasible? Are 
you convinced of that? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. In fact, the reactor we have is critical 
now. It is operating now. 

Mr. Ritey. At 2,000-kilowatt production, how does that compare 
with the diesel powerplants that you have been using ? 

General Gavin. I would like to check with some of my people 
on that. I do not know that I have them here, in fact. General 
Daley, can you answer that ? 

General Datry. I would say that 2,000 kilowatts is, generally 
speaking, a very large powerplant for Army use in a purely mobile 
role, the type of thing that we carry along with the field army. 
However, the purpose of this package power reactor was to develop 
a reactor which would provide heat “and electric ity for isolated gar- 
risons, where they had, particularly, the problem of hauling fuel i in, 
where the problem was very difficult. 

We have such garrisons in the Arctic, and in these cases it becomes 
practically an economic give-and-take if you put one of these plants 
in and leave it in for a period of years, because your fuel cost is so 
tremendous with a standard diesel plant. 

The first of these plants, this 2,000-kilowatt, is a fairly large plant. 
It is the first of its type. We are now looking at plants in the range 
of about 200 to 400 kilowatts—a much smaller plant—which we can 
use in a good many other places where we have small garrisons, such 
things as DEW line stations. 

Mr. Rirey. How much does this plant that is under development 
weigh? How large a transport will it take? 

General Datrey. The parts are all transportable in, I guess, a 
C—124, sir; I am not sure. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

General Datry. In other words, it breaks into pieces. You get a 
wrong picture when you look at the thing at Fort Belvoir because in 
order to comply with safety regulations for urban use in the United 
States in an experimental reactor, we start out and take what is a 
relatively small reactor and we put it under a huge concrete dome, 
which obviously is not flyable in anything, and then, because we are 
using it at a training installation, we tack on the outside of that what 
is really a schoolbuilding for training operators, and what not. 

So when I tell you that that plant down there is air transportable, 
I am talking about the inner workings of the thing and not that mass 
of concrete and steel that you see. 
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Mr. Ruzy. That is the part that puzzles me. You build your fa- 
cilities to contain it, and then carry parts up there and insert them; 
js that right ? 

General Datey. The place we would use them, in the first place 
we would not be bothered by these particular safety precautions 

which are particularly required in the continental U nited vee in 
these isolated areas. In the next place, we would get much of our 
shielding with these plants by the use of local materials. 

Mr. Rizey. It is more or less of a permanent powerplant when you 
get it on location. It is not a mobile plant. 

General Datry. That is correct. You take the pieces up, put them 
to: as) and do not expect to move it. 

Rizy. That statement would indicate it might be mobile. 
That is the part that was puzzling me. It sounds like you might be 
going to haul it up there all in one piece and just drop it. 

General Datry. It is not the mobile plant we are talking about for 
field use. We are investigating the use of very small reactors. I am 
not sure of the classific ‘ation of this. I would'rather have this off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritxy. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed, General Daley. 

General Datry. I have some charts. I will present the details of 
our 1957 progress. 

I am going to use models and charts showing the characteristics. 

I am not going to discuss these characteristics in detail, since I 
know that the committee is familiar with them. However, I felt 
that these charts would be a ready reference for the committee, as we 
went along. 

I would like to go off the record at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. We will adjourn until 10 a. m. tomorrow morning. 


Frrerower, Mopiniry AND COMMUNICATION DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ritxy. The committee will come to order. 

General Gavin, what is the next presentation, please ? 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I have this morning General De- 
Gavre, who is the Director of Developments and he will lead off, sir. 

Mr. Riney. We are glad to have you here, sir, and will be pleased 
to have your statement. 

General DeGavre. Do you desire that I read the statement as 
General Daley did yesterday, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rirey. I think that would be better. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General DeGavrr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I shall discuss pro- 
grams 5000, “Aircraft and related equipment;” 5300, “Combat and 
support vehicles ;” 5400, “Artillery, other weapons and related equip- 
ment;” 5500, “Ammunition and related equipment ;” and 5600, “Other 
equipment.” 
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My presentation will group Army development effort under the 
headings of “Firepower,” “Mobility,” and “Communication,” the 
three major elements required for the conduct of land combat and 
which, when skillfully employed, enhance the probability of sue. 
cess in battle. 

The effort in all three areas is aimed at achieving and maintainj 
superiority in equipment which will compensate for the preponderant 
mass of men and munitions of our most probable adversary. 

It is becoming possible through greater efficiency in modern weap. 
ons to disperse our forces over larger areas and still maintain adequate 
control and combat effectiveness. By developing a family of smal] 
arms, using common ammunition, we are providing troops with 
greater capability for increased effective fire and are simplifying our 
small arms weapon and ammunition supply system. 

Our mobility effort is directed at making our Army the most mo- 
bile and agile force which can be put on the field of battle. The force 
possessing the greater capability for movement has always been fa- 
vored in combat. The ability to mass forces and weapons rapidly 
so as to employ them against points of greatest enemy weakness, per- 
mit selective application of firepower, avoids overkilling and unde- 
sirable destruction of life and property. ‘Toward this end, Army 
development is pursuing vigorously all possible means of transport 
on land and water, as well as in the air. Significant achievements 
have been realized in ground vehicles possessing vastly increased 
eross country mobility. In aircraft, the Army’s efforts are bringing 
forth new and improved methods of achieving extremely short field 
performance. Increased efforts are planned in this area to the end 
that aircraft can live and operate reliably in the cruelly demanding 
environment of modern land combat. Aircraft must be capable of 
continued operation with minimum maintenance under a wide range 
of climatic conditions and must be responsive to the needs of the 
soldier. 

Communications provide the commander the means of control. In 
this area, the Army’s efforts are directed toward reliability, flexibility 
and simplicity. Families of radios are under development which 
integrate the communication of infantry, artillery, and armored units 
into a system operable over a wide range of frequencies. A long 
range system has been produced which possesses a vastly increased 
degree of reliability. A grid system is being developed for battle 
area coverage which provides communication to units operating 
thereon by having them plug in to the nearest switching central. 
Through the multiple routing made possible, the loss by destruction 
of any one central or group of centrals is of less serious concern. 
Maintenance is being simplified through greater use of component 
replacement. Miniaturization is being continued and all equipments 
are receiving consideration in their design to provide the maximum 
protection against jamming. 

Emphasis is being placed throughout our development on due con- 
sideration for a man’s ability to operate the equipment produced. 
The Army is mindful that, while development items tend to become 
more sophisticated and require a greater degree of skill, man, the 
basie operator, remains esentially unimproved. As a striking ex- 
ample of efforts to keep the control of modern war within the bounds 
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of a commander’s capability, the Army has under development a Tacti- 
cal Operations Center which is intended to provide the field Army 
eommander with complete essential data on which to base a military 
decision in a minimum of time, considering all the complexities of 
modern war. The Center will include evaluation of raw information 
and presentation of intelligence, along with information of friendly 
dispositions, status of supply, and other factors. It will also provide 
improved means for disseminating selected information and for trans- 
mitting orders. 

The Army development program is dedicated to providing egete 
ment designed to give its forces in the field the greatest possible 
opportunity for victory. 

Mr. Ritry. Thank you, General DeGavre. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


General, we are passing from the carrier pigeon stage to radio 
telephones and things of that kind. How successful are you in pre- 
venting jamming of this equipment? 

General DeGavre. We are doing an awful lot in that direction, sir. 
We are making our radios operable over an extremely wide range of 
frequencies, making it difficult for the enemy to find the frequency 
on which we are operating. 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General DeGavrs. In all our equipment we are building in all 

ssible countermeasures. 

Mr. Rrry. You think that that change of frequency and the other 
measures that you are taking make this type of communication safe 
and accurate under almost all conditions? 

General DeGavre. I would like to go off the record with this. 

Mr. Rixy. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Do you still string wire to handle some of your com- 
munications ? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. We could have a very interesting morning here, General, 
discussing Garrett Underhill’s latest contribution to modern warfare. 
Have you read it? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you touched upon firepower and mobility and 
communications—I do not imagine you touched upon it very much 
but you say your presentation will group Army development effort 
under the headings of firepower, mobility, and communication. You 
have some sort of show to put on; is that it? 

General DeGavre. I do, sir, of about 25 minutes. 

Mr. Froop. There is not much sense in my bothering you at this 
time because if you are going to talk about firepower, mobility, and 
communications; then you are Mr. Underhill’s opposite number, I 
suppose. 

General DeGavrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Froop. All right, General, suppose you proceed with your 
presentation. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1957 


ANTITANK MISSILES 






General DeGavrr. Yes, sir. 
I would like to take up first, sir, the accomplishments in 1957, J 
have a short film which has the first items on it and I would like te 
start with the Dart antitank missile. The Dart antitank missile was 
developed to provide a probability of first round hit at 6,000 yards, 
The missile system is highly mobile and will be capable of being 
launched and ‘guided from the same station as well as being guided 
from a remote station. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The item being shown is the Scorpion or the M-—56 assault gun. It 
is not a tank. Mr. Sikes, as you recall, recommended this be named 
the Slugger. We have named it the Seorpion because it cannot stand 
up and slug with tanks. The crew is entirely on the outside of the 
vehicle. It weighs 16,000 pounds. It gives the Airborne Division 
the first capability of antitank defense. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to send that against tanks? 

General DeGavrr. Yes, sir. This is the only thing that can be de- 
livered by air. The present status is that they are being procured for 
the airborne divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be a suicide operation against tanks, 

General DeGavrr. We hope that by stealth and by movement, sir, 
it can strike and not stand and slug with tanks. You notice the ¢ canopy 
is being released by a bar which is just down below the vehicle. That 
is so the vehicle is not turned over and dr agged by wind. 










































T—-92 LIGHT TANK 








The next item is the T—92 light tank which weighs 18 tons. It is 
an extremely versatile vehicle. It is much lighter than its predecessor, 
the M-41, by 30 percent. It has a much greater range. It has an 
extremely low silhouette, as you may have noticed in the early part of 
the picture. The low silhouette is achieved by the crew operating 
in a sitting position. Even the loading is accomplished sitting. The 
gun, as you notice, is mounted between two turrets. Turrets on 
either side house the machine guns, the one on the right .50 caliber 
and the one on the left .30 caliber. There is a third machinegun fired 
coaxially with the main armament, which is 76 millimeter. 

Mr. Fioop. How many miles an hour will this go full steam ahead! 

General DeGavrr. This is 35 on the road, I believe. Is that right, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Dotvrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. How much armor does it have as compared with 
the 41? 

General DeGavrr. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Mutter. It has speed and a low silhouette ? 
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General DeGavre. It has speed and versatility. It has a much 

ater range. Its fuel-injection engine increases the range, we hope, 
to 150 miles. 

Mr. Mitier. Cruising range? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 

The next item I would like to talk about 

Mr. Fioop. How many miles to the gallon? 

Colonel Dotvrn. Two miles to the gallon. 

General DeGavre. It has an increased fuel capacity as well as get- 
ing more out of the gallon by virtue of its weight. 

r. Froop. Does it have a hydramatic shift or hand shift? 

General DeGavre. It has automatic cross drive. 

Colonel Dotvin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who made this; Chrysler ? 

Colonel Dotviy. No, sir. Aircraft Armaments designed it. 


T-95 MEDIUM TANK 


General DeGavre. The next item I would like to show is the me- 
dium tank, T—95, which I have on a slide. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How many gallons to the mile? You are not down to 
gallon a mile yet, are you! 

Colonel Dotvin. No, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


General DeGavre. The next is the gun ammunition. This is 
round fired from the gun on the T—95 tank. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


TEST BED PROGRAM 


General DeGavre. The next in the field of mobility is the Army’s 
test bed program. We are attempting to achieve the best means for 
arriving at vertical and short takeoff and landing for our aircraft. 
In the upper left corner we have the multiwing. In the center left 
we have the tilt wing. That is called the convertiplane. You may 
have, heard of it. They have been flying. The one on the left lower 
corner is the unloaded rotor. Tests are complete on that. In the 
upper center is the boundary layer control. That is only schematic. 
We are trying to achieve vertical short lift. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these jets? 

General DeGavre. No, sir; only one up there on the right upper, 
which is a deflected jet and it is not Army developed. It is Air Force 
developed. We have an interest in it. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are they not jets? 

General DeGavre. I do not know why they are not, specifically, 
sir, except that we have tried to achieve-—— 

Mr. Frioop. Are we in the position that by the time you get through 
with all this experimentation, which will take a long time and cost 
a lot of money, we shall have to scrap these and start on jets then, or 
what ? 
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General DeGavre. No, sir; I think not. The Army wants’ to 
achieve very short field performance. We do not think jets are the 
answer in this area. For instance, one of the disadvantages of that 
jet in the upper right corner is that as you rise vertically you can 
imagine the terrific jet of air and the flame being projected downward 
and a terrific cloud of dust which the Army cannot afford to operate 
with. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you limited to 5,000 pounds? 

General DeGavre. We are in fixed wing and convertiplane, this 
type of aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. What are you going to do with them? Suppose you 
had one tomorrow, what would you do with it in the Army? How 
many people can you put in one of those 5,000-pound craft ? 

General DeGavre. Sir, generally speaking, a 5,000-pound craft 
will not carry much cargo. It is generally going to be a two-place 

lane. 

: Mr. Fioop. You have nothing more here than they had in World 
War I with an old Jenny as an aircraft spotter for artillery, a 3-inch 
gun. About all you have is hedgehopping air spotters for 3-inch 
guns, 1917. 

General DeGavre. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What have you got? 

General DeGavre. These will have an awful lot more power. 

Mr. Fioop. What will you do with them ? 

General DeGavre. They will have a wide range of speed, ex- 
tremely low speed, and going up into the 250 or 300 knots. In order 
to give the versatility we need we want to stay low. We want to 
take advantage of the terrain. We want to operate not from pre- 
pared runways but from orchards and little spots in the jungle. 
These allow us to do that. The Jenny did not. 

Mr. Froop. What do you want with them when you cannot carry 
any weight or any people? You have a couple of fellows with .45’s 
on their hips shooting at what—Indians? 

General DeGavre. First I might explain, sir, that none of what 
will come out of this program will be end items. These are explor- 
ing principles in order that by the end of this year we know which 
of these will give us the greatest potential in going for the type of 
aircraft we want. We have families of aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. You are Research and Development. All you do is 
give somebody what they want. Somebody says, “We would like to 
have this,” and you fellows have to figure out what is best? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What do they want it for? Did they tell you what 
you are working on? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What? 


DESIGN 





AND DEVELOPMENT OF ATRCRAFT 


General DrGavre. We have a family of aircraft which is in the 
aviation program, a whole family of aircraft. We like to get into 
all of these short and vertical takeoff features. 
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Mr. Forv. What are the significant developments in this area in 
the last 12 months? Last year we had a presentation on slides which 
had some of these items on them. What has happened in the last 
12 months in relationship to items in this field ? J 

General DeGavre. Some of these aircraft have flown to the point 
of showing us pretty much what they can do. An example is the tilt 
wing. We have tilt rotors. It has converted. I do not think it was 
even flying a year ago. It has converted through now 20 percent 
from the configuration you see, which is a helicopter configuration, to 
forward flight which moves those spindles forward horizontally in 
the conventional way. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is flown vertically and now it is flying 
horizontally ? 

General DeGavre. Now it is flying horizontally converting partially 
through to conventional flight. That is one. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this. We have been talking about these 
same things now for several years. Of course, it takes some time, I 
suppose. But just a year ago there had suddenly developed a very 
important school of thought which had abandoned the convertiplane 
concept and decided that a very short normal takeoff was the desira- 
ble thing, that there were too many problems with the convertiplane 
and too many problems with the helicopter, and the best thing for 
the Army, that is, Army Air, would be an airplane which would 
make a very limited run takeoff. What about that? What hap- 
pened to that thinking since last year ? 

General DeGavre. That is still our thinking, sir. I would like to 
give you our two definitions. That might clarify it. By vertical 
takeoff and landing we mean that an aircraft, without contact with 


the ground, can leave a spot in 250 feet horizontal distance clear 


a 50-foot obstacle. That is what we call a VTO, vertical takeoff and 
landing. For short takeoff we require it to get over a 50-foot obstacle 
in 500 feet with contact with the ground. It can roll. You see the 
difference. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are the two things? 

General DeGavre. This is what we are trying to achieve, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the third is the helicopter itself ? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any other significant changes in the last 
12 months? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. The tilt wing which you see on the 
right lower portion of the slide has just flown. The announcement 
was in the paper within the last couple of days. 

Mr. Forp. It has flown vertically as well as horizontally ? 

General DeGavre. I do not believe it has converted through. It 
has flown. Colonel, can you add to that? 

Colonel Senerr. In the whole family actually the tilt wing has 
not flown yet. It has been constructed and is about to go into its 
initial flight test. The same thing is true of most of the aircraft which 
are shown here. During the past year we have let contracts for these. 
The work has been proceeding on the construction, which is very 
complicated. It requires the making of special gearing, and so on, 
to build the drive mechanisms for all of these. Some time this sum- 
mer we should have all of them in the air. That is true of the most 
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delayed of them. We have completed our tests on the unloaded rotor, 


in the lower left corner. We have been flying the tilting rotor for 
some time. We are just now beginning to study the multiwing shown 
in the upper left. 

In answer to your earlier question, Mr. Flood, I might say, sir, that 
we do not know exactly which of these will pay off the hest at the 
present time. We do feel very strongly that we will never be able 
to give up the helicopter completely because it has an agility in the 
battle area that we are very unlikely to be able to replace with any- 
thing else. On the other end of it, certainly the cheapest way of doing 
the job is with the conventional aircraft with very short takeoff and 
landing runs. But someplace in between we feel that we can arrive at 
much greater economies and more satisfactory methods of operation 
in providing aircraft with vertical takeoff capability to replace as 
many of the helicopters as we can, because they are very complex, 
very difficult to maintain on the battlefield, and very expensive. 

Mr. Miuier. How does that multiwing concept t: ake off vertically? 
It is a little hard to get the picture of w hat it is supposed to do. 

Colonel Senerr. The initial approach there is very short landin 
and takeoff. However, it is probable that we will be able to get a 
vertical takeoff with a reduced payload. This comes into the de 
flected slipstream principle, the same as shown in the center of the 
chart, in having the whole of the wing surfaces bathed in the wash 
of the propellers and deflecting the air downward very strongly. We 
will admit this may seem a step backward because we gave up tri- 
planes a long time ago, but the whole field of aerodynamics has ad- 
vanced a great deal since the time they were given up. The short 
wing span and general short takeoff capabilities which wind tunnel 
tests have indicated we might be able to get from these are the reason 
we are taking a look at them at the present time. 

Mr. Murer. That would be the minimum runway type of takeoff? 

Colonel Senerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murer. The same thing is true of this other model, the de- 
flected slipstream ? 

Colonel Senerr. With the deflected slipstream we feel we should 
be able to get a good vertical takeoff capability, sir, in the same air- 
craft, for example, we might be able to pick up a 2-ton payload ver- 
tically and get a 4-ton payload with a 500-foot ground roll. So we 
want the basic aircraft to have both capabilities. 


TARGET DATES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any target dates, or is this a wing-and-a- 

prayer oper ation? Do you know anything at all about what year we 

are going to get some idea? When are we going to get out of your 

area? Are you guessing at all? What is your target on this? 
General DeGavrr. We expect to know, sir, by the end of this year 

which of these areas we want to apply in going for our family of 

airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. By the end of the 1957 fiscal period ? 

General DeGavre. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Or the end of calendar 1957 ? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 











Mr. Fioop. So when you come back next year what are you going 
to tell us about this business 1 year from today ? 

General DeGavre. I think we will be able to tell you which of 
these pee we are going to apply in developing our smaller 
family, certainly, of Army aircraft, and that is all. It may be that 
two of these principles will apply. We are the leaders in this, sir, 
and this is a very, very new field. It takes a lot of looking at before 


we go for end items. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF MOBILITY 


Mr. Fioop. It does. Is this as complicated, is this as difficult, is 
this as major a problem as you fellows are trying to make it? Is 
this tough ¢ 

General Gavin. You have not seen all the data. We would like 
you to see more before we talk in great. detail about why we are 
doing this. 

Mr. Froop. Is it as tough as you are making it out? In view of 
all we know about aircraft and aerodynamics and what-not, is the 
idea of getting a 5,000-pound crate off the ground such a major 
operation ? 

General Gavin. Mr. Flood, we are allowed, with the approval of 
the Secretary, to take exceptions to the 5,000 pounds, and one of our 
airplanes which General DeGavre will discuss is 12,500 pounds. 

Mr. Froop. In research and development ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. This is but one small part of it. This 
is a very inexpensive way to explore concepts. ‘These are flying 
test beds. They are not vehicles that we are going to use in this 
configuration. They try out basic aerodynamic principles without 
flying an expensive airplane that you might regret. To me it is one 
of the most significant things happening i in the milit: ary business in 
the world today. Every body i is So preoccupied with atomic weapons 
that they lose sight of the fact that it is mobility in combat that will 
enable us to move without masses of manpower. We are going after 
these principles and we are going to come up with really a reborn 
cavalry Army in the air in the Army. 

Mr. Froop. We are going to outmaneuver masses of manpower in 
the atomic age with these flying tomato baskets. How? 

General Gavin. You have not seen all of them yet, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

General DeGavrr. I might say one thing further, sir, about why it 
is difficult. As General Gavin said, a lot of attention has been given 
to faster flight but as you get to slower flight, particularly vertical 
flight, you have a stability ‘problem which is terrific. I assure you 
the best heads in industr y are working on this problem. 


AERIAL JEEP 


The next item I would like to show you is the aerial jeep, which is 
a vehicle to replace the jeeps in reconnaissance. This is in design- 
competition stage. We have just solicited bids from industry and 
have had some very interesting ones. We had 19 bids, and among 
those are many people of the automotive industry. They are not 
all aircraft people. We hope to pick our winner this year, the best 
one, the one to go for, and we hope to have something in the hands 
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of troops within the next few years. We require a 1,000-pound pay. 
load in this vehicle in order that we can carry weapons from the re- 
coilless rifle, perhaps, to machineguns. 


OBSERVATION AIRCRAFT 


The next item is the higher performance observation aircraft, 
The Army has had a design competition on this vehicle to develop an 
observation aircraft capable of wide speed range for use in observin 
long-range artillery and surface-to-surface missile fire and for battle- 
area surveillance. The contract should be let before the end of this 
month for the prototype, and we should have the vehicle in the hands 
of troops in the near future. 

Mr. Mruter. What are the extremes that you think you might be 
able to get, as between slow-observation speed and rapid getaway 
speed? In other words, for how big a variation of speed are you 
aiming ¢ 

General DrGavrer. In this particular vehicle the top speed is 275 
knots, and I believe the minimum is 60 in that area, 

Colonel Senerr. That is right. 

Mr. Murer. You have a spread of about 200 knots, in other words? 

General DeGavrr. An extremely wide spread, which no one else 
has. 

The next item I would like to show you is in the communications 
area. This is to provide a lightweight jamming equipment. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


TACTICAL RADIOS 


General DeGavrr. The next group is the new family of tactical 
radios. The new family is shown in the column on the left and the 
old family is shown in the center of the chart. The advantage of the 
new family is the integration of the communications of infantry, 
artillery, and armored units, allowing 800 channels for communica- 
tion, putting all of them in the same nets. 

Mr. Srxzs. This is interesting, but I would like for you to move 
along as quickly as you can on these items. I think that we have seen 
a good bit of this before the full committee, have we not? 

General DeGavrp. Yes; a good bit. 

Mr, Srxzs. Then move along quickly on the things we have already 
seen. 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir. 


GRID COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


General DeGavre. The next item is the “Grid communications sys- 
tem.” This provides for the continuous communication through 
multiple or alternate routing. If one central is knocked out, we can 
go to another. 


SIDE-LOOKING RADAR 


General DeGavre. The next item is the “Side-looking radar,” 
which is an extremely important and interesting development. You 
see before you a picture of the New Jersey coast. The center picture 
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js a piece of a map put in there for orientation purposes. Off the 


record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
eral DeGavre. That completes the items I would like to cover 
ander 1957, and now I would like to go to 1958. 


PROGRAM IN 1958 


T-196 HOWITZER 


General DeGavrr. The first item I would like to show is the T—196, 
self-propelled 155 howitzer. The purpose of this is to provide pro- 
tection against flash burn, shell fragments, and small-arms fire. It 
is made partly of aluminum and its weight is reduced from 62,000 to 
35,000 pounds for the vehicle that replaces the M-44. 


COMBAT VEHICLE WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General DeGavre. The next item is the “Combat vehicle weapons 
system,” which is a rather diagrammatic sketch of what we hope to 
come up with after the tanks now in development. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLYING CRANE 


General DeGavre. The next item is the “Flying crane” which is 
to assist combat units in moving heavy equipment over rough terrain 
and obstacles. It is also employed in missile units and to supply 
them with heavy missiles. The normal payload is from 9 to 12 tons 
for 60 nautical miles and higher payload but a shorter range. 


MEDIUM TRANSPORT HELICOPTER 


The next item is the “Medium transport helicopter,” an improved 
helicopter to get optimum performance and which is designed for 
use in a few years. It is designed to carry an internal payload of 
6,000 pounds over 100 nautical miles. 

The military characteristics are in preparation now. We will have 
a design competition in fiscal year 1958 and we hope to have it 
available to the troops a few years later. 


H-40 TROOP TRANSPORT 


The next item is the H-40, “Troop transport helicopter.” We al- 
ready have an H-40 helicopter which is flying now, but this is a trans- 
port version of it, having 3,000 pounds payload for 1,000-mile nautical 
radius. Twelve troops can be carried in these pods attached to both 
sides. This is a very narrow helicopter and four of these can be car- 
ried in the medium fixed-wing aircraft. We hope to have this avail- 
able for our troops in a short time. 


ENGINE PROGRAM 


The next item is our “Engine program.” I do not have a slide on 
this. The purpose of this is to increase the operating efliciency of 
engines which, in turn, increases vehicle range and reduces the logisti- 
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cal problems of fuel supply. Its aim is to develop extremely eco. 
nomical engines of compression ignition, reciprocating and multifuel, 

We hope. to save up to 40 percent or to gain 40 percent in range 
and reduce by 40 percent the fuel consumption. 

Mr. Froop. I saw an ad in the New York Times this ae in 
which Curtiss-Wright—no, this was in the Post, where Curtiss-W right 

says that it now has a big deal with Studebaker, Packard, Daimler 
Benz, and so on. It says that there will be available now for the 
American motor market these new fuel-injection systems which the 
Europeans have been using for many years. Are we in our work 
doing any fuel-injection investigation for the advantages that the 
sy tem is supposed to have? 

General DrGavrer. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact we have fuel injec- 
tion in the new light tank and the medium tank. That is one thing 
that has given us ‘the increased range that I mentioned. 

They are lighter weight and have increased fuel storage and fuel 
injection. 
























































GOERS CONCEPT 







The next item I would like to show is a new concept and that is 
called Goers Concept. 

It is a concept combining Exoskeletal design with high flotation 
tires, all wheel drive and wagon steering. This is being investigated 
for application to distribution type and logistical carriers. It in- 
cludes the principle of fewer big vehicles doing the job more eco- 
nomically than many small ones. "The design proposals from industry 
are in and we hope to evaluate them and “develop, first, a vehicle of 
5,000-gallon tanker type and a 15-ton cargo carrier, and have them 
available to troops in a few years. 

Mr. Miter. Is that supposed to have a high cross-country capa- 
bility ? 

General DreGavre. Yes, sir; by virtue of power on all wheels, ex- 
tremely large tires, and carriage steering that you see there in front. 
With power on all wheels it w iggles itself out of almost any situation. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the carrying capacity? 

General DeGavre. On this one, sir, it is merely a picture of a 
model. Our first aim is 15 tons, or 5,000 gallons of fuel. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that body detachable? 

General DeGavre. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Fioop. The motor is in the front unit and the power is in the 
rear ? 

General DeGavre. This is driven on all wheels. 

General Gavin. I must say that the industry has gone away from 
tracks and has gone into big wheels. They have gone into power- 
driven system of this type and they have been urging us to go into it. 

I went to Fort Knox to see a sizable demonstration of many items 
in this category about 6 months ago and we are now going into the big- 
wheel business. 

Mr. Foon. Is this not what the Germans have perfected in the last 
few years, for trucks, heavy cranes and heavy mining equipment? 


This big- wheel business has been perfected by them instead of 
tracks? 
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General Gavin. I am not sure about the big wheels themselves. As 
ou know, they use long trailers and trucks all over the autobahn, 
All the big companies, such as International Harv ester, R. G. LeTour- 
neau and ‘other American industries are beginning to realize things 
with big wheels. They have urged us to take a look at it. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you seen any ads for Mercedes Benz industrial 
equipment in the last ‘couple of years ? 

General GAvIN. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That looks as if it came right out of there. 

Mr. Mitxer. You think it will do the work track vehicles have done 
and do it quicker and better ; is that the idea / 
General Gavin. Yes, sir; I think so. 





PROGRAM 





IDEAL HELICOPTER ELECTRONIC 





MAN, 


General DeGavre. I would like to skip the next item and then put 
on IM—HEP, which means Ideal Man, Helicopter Electronic Pro- 
gram. This is a means to simplify the job of the pilot, to give him a 
visual picture of the ground he is flying over under all conditions of 
weather and v isibility. He is not depende nt upon instruments, except 
toa very reduced degree, 

The last item I would like to cover is extremely important. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the status of this one ? 

General DeGavrr. It is just in engineering, sir; engineering tests. 


TACTICAL OPERATION CENTER 


The last item I would like to cover is Tactical Operation Center. 
This is to provide the field Army commander with information and 
facilities required to assure instant responsiveness to rapidly changing 
tactical situations. It is also to give him all of the tools he needs to 
make a decision considering the complexity of the modern battle- 
field. 

Its purpose is not only to collect all of the intelligence but to 
evaluate and to give him the kernel of the situation to include friendly 
data, fallout data, logistics data and everything else that he needs. 









EVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE MATERIAL 








Mr, Sikes. While you are on this particular subject, you should 
include any information you have on projects which are ¢ alculated to 
assist our intelligence people at any level in evaluation of the intelli- 
gence material that is received through our present interceptor sys- 
tems. 

General DeGavrr. Yes, sir; we do. We have a program speci- 
fically on the evaluation ph: ise of the whole battle area surveillance 
picture. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is that program in terms of relative importance? 
Is it at the bottom of the list, the top of the list, or halfway down the 
list? How important do you people consider this ? 

General DeGavre. I think it is right at the top, sir; right at the top. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently we have not always properly evaluated the 
material that we have spent enormous sums of money to collect. I 
am sure you people realize that. This is the type of project that 
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could be very valuable. Do you have any additional information to 
give us on it? 

General DeGavre. I do not think so, sir. 

General Gavin. I would like to be sure, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
responsive to your question. General DeGavre is talking about tacti- 
cal oat in the battle area. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about strategic intelligence primarily. 

General DeGavre. I am sorry, my answer was not in response to 
your question. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Gavin. I believe we are. I have personally been rather 
unhappy about the slowness of getting results. Now we are putting 
some competition into it by having another organization compete with 
the Michigan people. Our Michigan people are sending a team to 
Europe to work more effectively in that actual geographical area. We 
are ushing that along right now. 

Mr. Stxes. With such a major change in warfare, both in weapons, 
in troop distribution and units, we certainly must try to keep our 
intelligence abreast of what is taking place. 

General Gavin. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the next item? 

General DeGavre. That completes my presentation, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 

General Gavin. I have here with me General Conway, the Director 
of Research. 

Mr. Srxes. General Conway, we will be glad to hear from you. Will 
you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON MILITARY SCIENCES 


General Conway. I have submitted for the committee’s considera- 
tion a prepared statement. This is essentially my presentation. Does 
the committee desire that I read it? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes; I think that will be best. 

General Conway. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I will discuss program 
5700, “Military Sciences.” 

This program includes three general categories of research: Opera- 
tions research, human factors research, and research in the natural 
and physical sciences. The entire Army research program is con- 
sidered an essential factor in the advancement of our ability to main- 

tain technical superiority over potential enemy land forces. The com- 
pelling reasons for achieving and maintaining this superiority, inso- 
far as the Army is concerned, have alre ady been explained. Our ob- 
jective here is to support this program at a level which will insure 
success in battle by providing new ideas and new materials and tech- 
niques, particularly for the Army of the future. This is, therefore, 
essentially a long-range program. Accordingly, every effort has been 
made to stabilize this program at a relatively constant funding level 
and to maintain this level, in order to avoid the obviously deleterious 
effect of frequent or radical changes. Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
advances made in research can seldom be demonstrated in terms of 
spectacular weapons or materiel, although, occasionally, break- 
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throughs in scientific knowledge are achieved which lead to the early 
development of weapons which are indeed revolutionary. However, 
the contribution made by research is basically a cumulative effort, 
aimed at long-range military objectives. 

I will discuss the three major research areas in this program in the 
following order: Operations research, human factors research, and 
research in the other sciences. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


You are already familiar with the general nature and purpose of 
operations research. The Army’s operations research program is 
aimed at finding ways and means to improve the effectiveness of our 
battlefield techniques. During the year this research effort has in- 
eluded studies in organization and battle techniques, atomic warfare 
doctrine, weapons systems analysis, application of nuclear power to 
Army transportation, mutual defense assistance program analysis, 
message handling systems, Army inventory systems and research and 
development programs. 

Results of this research have been of tangible benefit to the Army 
in many ways. I should like to cite two, as examples: 

A study on the value of a certain proposed equipment in air defense 
resulted mm analytical proof that this equipment could not, because of 
the environment in which it was expected to be used, provide the re- 
quired degree of defense. Accordingly, plans to develop these expen- 
sive items were canceled. 

A study on the operational capability of the Army in mobile tac- 
tical situations had a major impact on the course of the development 
of nuclear reactors for the propulsion of Army equipment. These 
studies are considered to be particularly important and are continu- 
ing. 

These are typical examples. There are others. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

General Conway. Our effort for the next fiscal year follows the 
same general pattern of operational analysis studies of all aspects of 
the tactical application of Army weapons and concepts. Emphasis 
will be placed on evaluating the tactical employment of a new type 
airborne, infantry, and armored divisions to develop improved 
techniques for war during the period 1958-61, improved weapon-am- 
munition systems, and armor operations under cover of darkness. 
Significant emphasis will be placed on study to determine the optimum 
weapons systems for infantry and infantry support. This includes 
careful analysis of the degree to which guided missiles may replace 
tactical aircraft and conventional artillery. Army management-type 
studies will be continued, such as the analysis of the inventory system 
and methods for programing research and development. 

Studies are also being performed on mobilization under atomic 
attack and inventory and procurement of Army materiel. 
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HUMAN FACTOR RESEARCH 


Next, I will discuss human factors research. This program includes 

research to improve the selective, classification, and utilization of 
Army manpower, and studies to improve performance through im- 
proved leadership and training techniques. Specific investigations are 
being conducted to improve weapons systems reliability and to im- 
prove weapons system design through application of human engi- 
neering principles. Last, but not least, a strenuous effort is being made 
to determine the personal characteristics which will be required of 
small unit leaders in the future battlefield environment. Progress 
has also been made in determining the assignment of men to technical 
and mechanical types of duty. 

Based on last year’s effort, training has been improved in several 
important areas, such as combat rifle marksmanship, missile operation, 
and electronic maintenance. A recent example is in the training of 
antiaircraft fire control equipment maintenance personnel in the 
operation and maintenance of the M-33 radar, which is a key element 
in the Nike system. 

On this item of the graduates for the M-33 radar at Fort Bliss, the 
column at the right represents months of training from 2 to 4 years— 
in the extreme right column. The ordinate represents proficiency 
achieved by on-the-job training. Following the columns from left 
to right, you will notice that graduates of the school with no months 
of on-the-job training were achieving only a job proficiency of 28 per- 
cent. It took them approximately a year to achieve a proficiency of 
60 percent. After that time they noticeably settled down and im- 
proved. By virtue of the study course made, graduates in the left 
column achieved an on-the-job proficiency on graduation. This is 
particularly important in view of the shorter length of service of the 
selectee in our present system. 

Mr. Forp. How long do they attend that course, General ? 

General Conway. The experimental course is now 26 weeks. The 
old course was 32 weeks. They thus shortened the course and im- 
proved the product. 

Mr. Miniter. Would you show that slide again? I think the data 
that you have in the corner is worth a second look. That shows the 
savings each year of $2.6 million; is that correct ? 

General Conway. That is correct. 

Mr. Mittrr. The research cost is only $290,000 ? 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That is a rather dramatic thing. That is one of the 
cases where you are able to put down something in black and white 
as to the dollar value of the research. 

General Conway. In order to be completely frank, I should say 
that these are estimated savings. 

Mr. Miturr. It would have to be. 

General Conway. It would have accrued, if we had not done this. 

Mr. Miniter. You never can do better than make a good estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Is that experimental course now being implemented in 
the Army training program ? 

General Conway. Yes, sir: at Fort Bliss. 
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Finally, through a series of engineering psychology conferences 
and increased emphasis throughout the technical services, continuing 
improvements are being made in the design of our weapons for battle- 
field operations by troops. For example, in the design of the forward 

idance system of the Lacrosse missile, human factors engineering 
studies indicated 25 improvements in its design for re alistic battle- 
field use, well in advance of delivery of the first prototypes, and with- 
out recourse to expensive modific ations after production. 

In the current budget under consideration, work will be continued 
in these eran fields, directed specifically at the problem of select- 
ing men who have combat aptitudes and for improving leadership, 

especially in the small unit in the anticipated conditions of future 
war. As more information becomes available on the ingredients of 
Jeadership, significant savings can be expected in the se hool and train- 
ing systems, due to better selection of candidates for advancement. 

uman factors research, although not spectacular in its nature, 
nevertheless has contributed and will continue to contribute signifi- 
cant savings to the Government in training time and will further pro- 
vide substantial increases in w eapon effectiveness. 


RESEARCH IN THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


In discussing our research program in the natural and physical 
sciences, I will first explain the general scope of our research effort 
and then discuss briefly some of the highlights of the program. 

In the field of physical and engineering sciences, research is directed 
toward improved and new m: aterials, fuels and lubricants, and com- 
munication systems. Mathematical techniques and theories are being 
applied to complic: ated military problems. We are continuing with 
our studies in mobility, mapping, and methods of acquiring reliable 
meteorological data for Army use. Medical, food, environmental and 
clothing research continue so that the effectiveness and well- being of 
the individual soldier under combat. conditions may be improved. 
Experimental research to provide basic information for all programs 
will continue. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I will now discuss in greater detail some of the highlights of the 
research program. 


DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Work has continued during the past year to facilitate the dissemi- 
nation of scientific information through the preparation and distribu- 
tion of an annual research task summary. This summary is designed 
to give information on all scientific research sponsored by the Army, 
so that data relative to what, where, how it is being done, together 
with the names of investigators can be made available throughout the 
Army, other Government agencies, and civilian contractors. During 
the coming year, emphasis will be placed on methods of refining 
the material and expediting the compilation and publication of the 
summaries. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Army medical service research program is directed at consery- 
ing manpower through improved medical care and the prevention-of 
disease and injury. We have had notable success in such areas as 
immunology and in the preservation of whole blood. We are reason- 
ably satished that a suitable and safe fat emulsion for intravenous 
feeding will be available in the near future. In many instances, the 
fat emulsion will prove to be a lifesaving measure by enabling us to 
meet the nutritional requirements of those patients who are able to 
take nourishment by mouth. During the coming year, our effort will 
again be directed toward obtaining increased knowledge and new 
techniques which will contribute to our capability of caring for. the 
battlefield casualty and the sick and injured. 

With particular reference to the treatment of mass casualties, blood 
preservation, burn treatment, and the treatment of shock, I might 
add. 


MOBILITY AND MAPPING 


Improved mobility and mapping are two important research prob- 
lems confronting the Army. 

Investigations continue in the properties of various soils through- 
out the world to improve vehicular mobility with emphasis on off- 
road movement. These are fundamental studies designed to provide 
much needed scientific data on soils for use in the development of 
wheeled and tracked vehicles with greater mobility. 

We are currently engaged in studies, which, it is hoped, will lead 
to a method of rapidly mapping large areas. Studies are being con- 
ducted on a worldwide basis of methods to locate accurately tactical 
and strategic targets with a minimum of errors. 

The mobility of the individual soldier is fundamental to tactical 
mobility. We are continuing research in such matters as combat 
rations, clothing, and personal equipment to reduce the weight of the 
impedimenta of the individual soldier without sacrificing his effee- 
tiveness in combat. 

To summarize, the Army’s Research program has, as its ultimate 
objective, the success of the soldier on the battlefield of the future. 
Operations research contributes to this objective by showing which 
concepts and techniques are most likely to be successful. Human 
factors research provides indispensable information on the man- 
weapon relationship, without which tactical concepts, however well 
conceived, and even the weapons themselves, however well developed, 
would be relatively ineffective. Finally, research into the basic 
sciences, particularly medicine, provides information which insures 
the well-being and the ultimate survival of the combat soldier. It is 
to these ends that the Army research program is dedicated. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, General, I would like to have all of the charts 
which we carried in the last year’s hearings brought up to date. I 
would like to have the obligations picture, actual obligations picture for 
fiscal year 1956 on each of the budget programs now before us; the 
anticipated obligations picture for fiscal 1957 on each of those pro- 
grams; the actual obligations picture to the latest known date to 
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the end of the year; personnel picture for 1956, 1957, and 1958; the 
actual personnel figures and the estimated personnel figures. 

General Gavin. ‘Yes, sir. 

(The requested material may be found on p. 1301.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixxer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we have had a very splendid presentation. 

Mr. Sixes. I agree. General Gavin, you and your associates made 
a very good presentation. You always give us a lot of interesting in- 
formation and we appreciate your helpfulness to the committee. 

We will meet against this afternoon at 1 : 30. 


Tourspay, Apri 16, 1957. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES), PRESIDENT, NBPRP 

COL. HUGH W. STEVENSON, GS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NBPRP 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: Administrative and operating expenses | | 
| 


$220, 000 | $300, 000 
137, 000 


Appropriation iret 400, 000 357, 000 | 


a $399, 724 


(total obligations) --- 
276 


Financing: Unobligated ‘balance no longer available___- 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
' 1 


Total number of permanent positions. sieieacud 20 
Average number of all employees : 19 
Number of employees at end of year-_-_- 19 


Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 

Average salary 

Average grade GS-+4.2 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions ia $70, 801 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base__ E 288 | 


Total personal services. -- J , 089 
Travel__._. : aan , 407 30, 000 
Transportation of things , 869 | 3, 250 
Communication service 564 600 | 
Other contractual services 22, 845 21, 600 
Supplies and materials-__- i , 72k 64, 750 85, 250 
Purchase of ammunition _. ( 
Equipment. _. ; j , 000 26, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund__.. g si 4, 800 
Taxes and assessments i 100 100 


Total obligations sisieais sade : 220, 000 | 300, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures ané balances 





1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
Be 
| 





| 
| 1956 actual 
| 















— 
RUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
| 
Appropriation $400, 000 | $357,000 | $300, 009 
Obligated balance brought forward 26, 050 | 52, 181 | 73, 001 
Restored from certified claims account -- | 910 | ee 
Total budget authorizations available 426, 050 410, 091 | 373, 091 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 






Expenditures 


Out of current appropriations 347, 544 | 150, 000 255, 000 
Out of prior authorizations | 24, 150 50, 000 45, 000 
Total expenditures 371, 694 200, 000 300, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 276 137, 000 
Other } 1, 899 
Obligated balance carried forward 52, 181 73, 091 73, 091 





Total expenditures and balances 426, 050 410, 091 373, 001 






Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
Please insert at this point in the record the actual obligations:as 
of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 and the personnel requirements for the same 
years. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


PrRoMoOTION OF RIFLE Practice, ARMY 








Direct obligations by project and subproject 


5 
| | Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | fiscal year | fiscal year Dec. 31, 1956 fiseal year 
1956 1957 1968 
501 Promotion «f tmilitary marksmanship 
among civilians $399, 724 $220, 000 $109, 478 $300, 000 
Total_._.... ; 399, 724 220, 000 109, 478 300. 000 










Justification, fiscal year 1958 





SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 







Direct obligations 













Project or subproject Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 
year 1956 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 


ets: < - | 9 
Promotion of military marksmanship among civilians $399, 724 $220, 000 $300, 000 


Military personnel (average number) 3 | 3 3 
Civilian personne!: 
Number of permanent positions 20 20 2) 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions d 
Average number of all employees 19 19 19 
Number of employees at end o/ ye..: 19 19 19 


Personal service obligations i $71, O89 $73, 700 $74, C00 


¥ 


rr) 
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SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The National Board for the promotion of Rifle Practice (NBPRP), through 
its implementing office, the Director of Civilian Marksmanship (DCM), issues 
to civilian clubs and schools, arms, ammunition, targets, and other supplies and 
appliances necessary for target practice. The primary emphasis of this pro- 

m is directed toward youth who are below induction age. Within avail- 
ability of funds, attention is directed toward civilian shooters in older age 
groups, in order to provide instructors for the younger groups. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SecRETARY MinrTon 


We are pleased to have before us this afternoon Secretary Milton 
who will testify in regard to the promotion of rifie practice. Mr. 
Secretary, we are pleased to have you here, sir. 

Your statement will be incorporated in the record and we will ask 

ou to highlight it, if you will. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, it is always a privilege to 
be permitted to appear before you and to present, as we intend to do at this 
sitting, the budget request of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. We in the Army, as well as our sister services, aggressively support 
this program. Those of us who are vested with the responsibility of training 
for the defense of the Nation feel that the ultimate weapon is the man on the 
ground, armed with a rifle, carbine, or pistol. In this day of emphasis upon 
more highly developed and more scientific weapons, there may be a tendency to 
forget that when victory is ultimately attained it is done by forcing the will 
of the victor upon the conquered by the man on the ground. It is with a full 
realization of this premise that we of the ground forces endorse the program 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, in collaboration with 
the National Rifle Association. 

For 54 years, the United States of America has had the framework for 
implementing a system whereby the young men of our Nation could acquire 
marksmanship training on a voluntary basis. In 1903, the Congress created 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice within the Department 
of the Army. The insistence upon its continuance was voiced in the National 
Defense Act of 1916, and by certain other acts in 1925 and 1927. These laws 
are so worded to have vested the Department of the Army with the responsi- 
bility of training as many young men in marksmanship as the moneys would 
allow. You are fully aware that such instruction is given through rifle clubs 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association of America, which clubs are en- 
rolled with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. These individuals are 
trained by firing for the most part on ranges constructed through the voluntary 
donation of time and money by loyal and dedicated citizens. The instructors 
come from this same group and voluntarily give of their time and experience as 
a public service. In many cases the privately owned ranges are used by) 
Reserve and National Guard organizations for their firing and, also, may I 
add parenthetically, many of the ranges that are now going into the Reserve 
and National Guard armories are used by these clubs. Because of the time 
gratuitously given by dedicated citizens and their contributions of money for 
the construction of ranges, together with the utilization of already existing 
Federal and State ranges, the cost to the Federal Government for continuance 
of the program is comparatively negligible in the light of its great value. 

You will recall that the program of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice was suspended during the war vears, that is, insofar as appro- 
priations by the Congress were concerned. Just enough money was appro- 
priated during these years to maintain the headquarters office in order to protect 
equipment in the hands of the clubs. It should be said, to the credit of the 
dedicated men who sponsored the clubs, as well as the membership, that, despite 
the cessation of appropriations, many clubs remained in existence. In 1946, 
the Congress revised the appropriation and, in addition to the monetary allow- 
ance, a substantial amount of ammunition was granted from war surplus. 
After the war-surplus ammunition had been exhausted (1952), we had some 
4 years in which no ammunition was available either through an appropriation 
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by the Congress or from the Department of Defense resources. In 1956, some 
moneys were appropriated for ammunition and, in the 1957 budget, the one 
under which we are currently operating, there was a provision made whereby 
Defense would provide all ammunition except .22 caliber. I am happy to report 
to you that the Department of Defense provided all ammunition for the current 
year. Through the generosity of the Navy, we saved some $60,000 in .22 caliber 
ammunition, plus an additional $9,000 for packaging and handling. The budget 
which we are submitting for your consideration has no item for ammunition 
of any caliber. This is provided for in section 631 of the President’s budget, 


NUMBER OF RIFLE CLUBS AND SCHOOLS ENROLLED 


In my previous appearances before this committee, you have laid great em- 
phasis upon the training of the youth of the Nation. Before you there are three 
sheets and, if I may, I would like to direct your attention to the first one. You 
will observe that here we show the number of clubs from 1940 through 1956. Ags 
of July 1, 1956, we had 24 school clubs (these are the clubs that are sponsored 
by high schools and colleges), and 1,468 junior clubs (these are locally organized 
clubs not affiliated with schools and where the age group is between 12 and 18 
years). I would like to point out that in the year for which we show the figure 
1,468 there was an increase of 149 clubs. I am happy to report that as of 
March 31, 1957, there are 1,708 clubs or an increase over the end of 1956 of 240 
clubs. In accomplishing this increase, I feel that the National Board has lived 
up to your direction that we should emphasize the training of the youth of 
this country. You will also note by referring to page 1 that there was a decline 
of senior rifle clubs in 1956. Those clubs are generally composed of men 19 years 
of age and over. As of March 31, 1957, we had 1,824 clubs or a net increase of 
67 clubs. The total increase of clubs from July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957, was 
3,557. 

INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


By reference to page 2 which is before you, I would like to emphasize the in- 
crease in membership. The overall increase was over 15 percent, or an increase 
from 167,423 to 188,073, but in the junior clubs the increase was from 77,7383 
to 95,559, or an increase of 23 percent. Again, I think this is evidence that we 
are following the spirit of your directive. We have given you a breakdown 
by age groups, and a breakdown by percentages. Note that the 50.8 percent of 
the entire enrollment in the program is in the 12 to 18 years of age category. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED IN 1957 PROGRAM 


I would like now to direct your attention, if I may, to the 1957 budget. Last 
year, the Congress gave us $357,000 to conduct the program for the current year. 
We have returned $110,000 of this amount to the budget reserve. Hence in the 
brochure which is before you, in the third column from the left, you will note the 
figure $247,000, which is the total amount of our apportionment for the current 
year. I have previously mentioned that we did not have to spend $60,000 for 
.22 caliber ammunition plus $9,000 for packaging and handling. This $69,000 
represents a gift from the United States Navy. Another $41,000 was saved 
in target and target materials. This substantial saving was effected after con- 
sultation with numerous club directors who felt that target material—target 
cloth, which is a very expensive item, cleaning, preserving oil, pasters, and range 
flags—could be deleted from the items which we send to the clubs. We are 
very proud of this saving and we feel that we have not in any way lessened the 
emphasis on the program by effecting it. 


TRAVEL 


You will recall at the time the Congress deliberated upon the 1957 budget that 
when it came before the Senate committee they requested an addition for the 
travel of civilian teams in the amount of $128,000. In conference, this sum was 
eliminated. Therefore, in the current year budget, we have no money to defray 
the cost of the civilian teams. We feel that this is a very important part of the 
program and within the amount of $128,000 which was proposed by the Senate 
committee it was contemplated that 1 rifle and 1 pistol team, both totaling 17 
men, would be allowed their travel and per diem costs while they were attend- 
ing the school for instructors at Camp Perry. Prior to the war, the Congress 
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did give us money for such travel and the last year before World War II, 52 
teams took courses of instruction at Camp Perry. Last year, there were only 
7 such teams. Hence, it can be seen that unless there is some stimulus to this 
phase of our program, we are lowering the quality of our instructor group. 
There is an item of $75,000 in the 1958 budget for the travel of the civilian teams > 
this is the first time that such an item has appeared in the President’s budget 
since before World War II. We believe that this sum will be adequate inasmuch 
as we intend to defray transportation costs for teams composed of 10 men only, 
instead of the 17 which were proposed in 1957 by the Senate group. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


In the 1958 budget, which is before you gentlemen, you will note that the total 
amount requested is $300,000 which is $57,000 below the appropriated sum for 
the current year. You will recall that the budget for 1957 included the amount 
of $25,000 for the Olympic team and we have just mentioned a saving of 
$110,000 in our operations, making a total of $135,000, by which the 1958 budget 
should be lowered over the 1957 budget. Also a decrease in equipment for the 
national matches of approximately $10,000. But added to that is the amount of 
$75,000 of travel and $8,200, which is a percentage increase in costs for the in- 
creased membership and clubs, and an item of $4,800 for retirement. 

Gentlemen of the committee, in conclusion I hope you can see fit to grant the 
requested sum. You may have some detailed questions which I would be happy 
to answer to the extent of my limited capacity. Colonel Stevenson, who is the 
director of civilian marksmanship, is here with me and can answer those ques- 
tions which I cannot. 


National Beard for the Promotion of Rifle Practice—Main workload factors 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1958 


Number of clubs and schools enrolled -- 336 51 | 451 
Number of clubs and schools removed from rolls | 35 ' 200 
Number of clubs and schools on rolls___.-._. , Li 3, 3, 751 
Number of members on rolls___- eee | 2: 183, 600 196, 600 
Number of qualification awards made__-_- | , 385 | 21, 000 32, 000 
Rounds .22 caliber ammunition issued - _. - asi 5g 13, 726, 500 20, 000, 000 
Value .22 caliber ammunition issued__.- f $109, 800 $160, 000 
Rounds .30 caliber ammunition issued. -_- 14, 010, 000 13, 875, 000 
Value .30 caliber ammunition issued __. 901 $1, 120, 800 $1, 185, 000 
Rounds .45 caliber ammunition issued_ | = 240, 000 268, 000 
Value .45 caliber ammunition issued... i poagnenel $13, 400 $15, 000 


Mr. Miron. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ford, I would like to say it is 
always a privilege to appear before your committee. I know of the 
warmth of your interest in this particular subject. It always affords 
me the greatest gratification to come before you and give an account- 
ing of the stewardship of the past year. 

I would like to say that all of the services have aggressively pur- 
sued the program of marksmanship. Of course, as you know, I am 

resident of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

ven in this day of the stress upon the more technological advances, 
we have never lost sight of the fact that the ultimate weapon is the 
man on the ground with the rifle or the carbine in his hand. We 
know that if we are ever confronted with another war, victory will 
come to us only when we force our will upon a conquered people and 
that can be accomplished only by the man with the rifle. That is 
the attitude with which we approach the assignment which has been 
made by the Congress. 

For over 54 years the Congress has evinced an interest in the train- 
ing of tlhe youth of this Nation in rifle marksmanship. First, in 1903 
you passed a law authorizing the establishment of the National Board 
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for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. Then when you enacted the law 
in 1916 known as the National Defense Act you further emphasized 
the point. Then in subsequent laws in 1925 ‘and in 1927, you reiter- 
ated the emphasis that you thought the Nation ought to place on 
marksmanship. 

By these various laws you have vested the responsibility in the De- 
partment of the Army of training every young man within the means 
that were made available by the budget. We have accepted this 
responsibility and I hope that we are conducting the program the way 
that you would like to have it. 


SOURCE OF AMMUNITION 


You recall that during the war years there was very little activity 
in the promotion of rifle practice. In fact, the only appropriation 
that was made was just enough to continue the office in being so as to 
protect the Government equipment in the hands of these clubs. Then 
in 1946 you revised your interest in appropriation, and at the same 
time you authorized us to use from war surplus the ammunition that 
was necessary. This was exhausted about 1952. Then for a period of 
almost 4 years we did not have the ammunition from war surplus nor 
did we have the money to buy the ammunition. Then in 1956 there 
was a nominal amount of money made available for ammunition, 
Then last year, if you recall, it was agreed that we would get all 
ammunition except the .22 caliber from the Department of Defense, 
fT am happy to report to you, Mr. Riley and Mr. Ford, that in the cur- 
rent year’s budget we have not spent a dollar for ammunition, not 
even for the .22 caliber ammunition. The Navy very graciously gave 
us the ammunition. The Army absorbed the packing and handling 
charges on all ammunition. So we can say to you in all honesty that 
we saved $69,000 out of the sum of money which you allotted to us 
last year for this particular item. 


NUMBER OF RIFLE CLUBS AND SCHOOLS 


Every time I have visited with your committee you have laid 
great stress upon the training of the young man in rifle practice. 
Before you I have a tabulation. TI would like to direct your attention, 
if I may, to certain figures there to show you how well we have 
implemented what we consider to be the spirit of this committee's 
directive. 

On page 1 we have tabulated the 3 types of clubs. Of course 
you so well know that we carry out the mission which you have 
assigned to us through rifle clubs which are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and which are registered with the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, who is Colonel Stevenson. Rifle clubs are 
supported at schools not having ROTC training. That is what we 
call the school club. Then we have the junior club which is supported 
locally by some interested organization. Then we have the senior 
club, of course, which is the man above 19 years of age. Most of the 
rifle ranges, as you so well know, have been provided through local 
subscription. These local rifle ranges are also used by the National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 

Likewise I would like to report to you that in many of the facilities 
which you have provided for the Reserve and National Guard we 
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also are letting these clubs fire on those ranges. I would like to point 
out, if I may, that the instructors are provided from dedicated persons 
who receive no compensation. They are interested only in develop- 
ing marksmanship among these groups. 

If I may, I would like to direct your attention to page 1. Mr. 
Miller, I repeat, sir, that you have always insisted that we should 
lay great stress upon the young man and the small-bore marksman- 
ship and I want to make a report on stewardship to let you see how 
we have emphasized that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1947-56 


947 | 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


School... .-- a 59 6s | 64 53| 42| 33] 27 27 | 25 | 24 
Junior... is 386 749 929 | 981 | 1,025 | 1,138 | 1,161 | 1, 22: 1,350 | 1,319 | 1,468 


nina actnbncionie See 1,600 | 1,766 | 1,959 | 1,986 | 2,056 | 2,017 | 1,913 | 1,967 | 1,853 | 1,757 


Total _.----| 1,952 | 2, 408 | 2,763 | 3,004 | 3,064 | 3, 236 
| 


3,211 | 3,163 | 3,344 | 3,197 | 3,249 
-" ls 

In the school clubs I make reference to only the last two columns. 
You notice that at the end of 1956 we had 24 school clubs. I would 
also like to tell you that I am going to give you some figures for the 
gist of March. They are not given to you on the tabulation. But 
there is a sizable increase between what is shown here and the 31st of 
March. The reason we put it in this form is that you have tradition- 
ally wanted it so for the record. I make this as a matter of comment. 

The junior clubs increased, if you will refer to your sheet, from 
1,319 to 1,468. I am happy to report that as of the 51st of March 
there were 1,708 junior clubs. I underscore that because I think in 
that growth in the clubs themselves we have shown you that our em- 
phasis has been upon the small-bore training and the young man. You 
will also note that between 1955 and 1956 there was a decline in the 
number of senior clubs. However, as of March 31 this year the senior 
clubs had risen to 1,824. Hence today, or as of the 31st day of March, 
we had 3,557 clubs as against 3,249 at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. What was the March 31 figure for the school clubs? 

Mr. Minton. Twenty-five, sir. Our greatest increase, Mr. Ford, has 
been in the junior clubs. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP OF CLUBS 


If you will turn to sheet 2, which accompanies that, I give you fur- 
them evidence as to our activity. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Individual members of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1947-56 


Bieta : 
1940 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 95 52 | 1953 | 1954 


| 
14, 610 | 30,835 | 34,809 | 39,376 | 43,616 | 51, | 56,180 | 60,442 | 63,313 
Senior - 84, 840 | 79,481 | 90,713 | 99, 525 : 94,807 | 91,278 


1, 842 4, 659 7,174 4,625 | 3 3, 25: 2, 893 2. 648 2, 726 


Junior 


| 
—|—_——__|——_- —_ - 
| 


Total 101, 292 |115, 175 | 132, 696 |143, 526 | 145, 635 |153, 183 | 153, 880 | 154, 368 |157, 463 | Lo 
| ' 
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This pertains to the number of individuals. I refer only tothe 
1956 column and then to the March 31, 1957. In school enrollment 
at the end of fiscal year 1956, which was last June 30, we had 2,238, 
As of the 31st of March we had 2,368. In the junior clubs—may I 
repeat that these junior clubs are the locally sponsored clubs and 
youngsters less than 19 years of age—our increase in membership 
jumped from 77,733 to 95,559. In the senior clubs the menabemll 
jumped from 87, "452 to 90,146. Giving a total membership as of the 
31st of March of 188,073. 

When you compare the 167,423, which was the total at the end of 
fiscal year 1956, with the 188,073, as of March 31, 1957, there is a net 
increase of over 12 percent, but I would like to point out that in the 
junior clubs where your membership jumped from 77,733 to 95,559, 
the increase was 23 percent. So I cite, sir, the number of clubs and 
the increased membership to show you that we have laid emphasis 
upon the younger men. ‘These are men less than 19 years of age. 

Page 3 which is attached thereto gives you a breakdown “by age 
groups. Unless you have some specific uestion I will pass over that 
and direct my attention to the budget for the current year to show 
you what we are asking for for this year. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Promotion of rifle ernie On supported by the NBPRP 


Actual, Jan. 1, 1956 | Actual, Jan. 1, 1957 | Actual, Mar. 31, 1957 

















| | 
} Partici- | Percent Partici- | erisins' | | Partici- ag Percent 
| pants | | pants | | pants | 
| 
oer ee ee oe PTT ae er Te ee Tee 
Age group: i | | 
12 to 18 years - -- ‘ : 76, 010 46.8 88, 022 | 49.8 | 95,559 | 50.8 
19 to 25 years _ _- 9, 220 5.7 9,151 | 5.2 12, 751 6.8 
26 and over... .-- , aiid 75, 003 46. 1 77, 069 | 43.6 77, 395 41.1 
School cadets - -- 2, 238 1.4 ia 2, 368 | 1.4 |} 2, 368 1.3 
Total. ; ..-| 162, 471 176, 610 | "188, 073 
——_ === (— ———_—_—_— j= ——— os —|— ———— 
Clubs: 
PGs coctine due fdas - 1, 342 42.3 1, 580 | 46.8 | 1, 708 48.0 
IN  dhistce detetednn iss in dvbcbe se 1, 805 56.9 1,775 | 52.5 | 1, 824 51.3 
Nata ckgialideniiaidhealte ane .f 25 oa 2é 7 
el la ee adil denies 3, ila cai os hdl 3, 380 | ; 3, 557 
i | 





SAVINGS EFFECTED IN 





1957 PROGRAM 














In the last year’s budget the Congress gave us $357,000 for the con- 
duct of the doar am. I have already mentioned to you that we saved 
$60,000 by reason of ammunition given to us by the Navy, with the 
Army Ordnance absorbing packing and handling charges on all am- 
munition, amounting to $9. 000. 

I also would like to add that, if you recall, in last year’s budget you 
had an item of $25,000 for the Olympic team, which is not included in 
this year’s budget. I would also like to record that we had a saving 
of $41,000 which was occasioned by a saving in targets and target 
materials. We found that some of the equipment which we were 
shipping out to the field caused excessive cost by means of its inflam- 
mability and because of the means by which we had to send it out. So 
Colonel Stevenson had a conference with the leaders of several of 
these clubs, and they decided that in the field of target cloth and 
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asters and gun cleaning supplies we could save some money, with- 
out lessening the quality of the program. So in reviewing the cur- 
rent budget I am saying that we saved $69,000 by reason of the am- 
munition and $41,000 in targets and target supplies, which means 
that we ran the program last ° year on $110, 000 less than you gave us, 
and this has reverted to budget reserve. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE FOR 1958 


If you subtract the $110,000 from the $357,000 that would bring us 
down to $247,000. We are asking for $300,000. So I would like to 
direct your attention for a moment to the difference between the 

$247,000 and the $300,000. I think you could very appropriately ask, 
“If you ran it for $247,000 last year why can you not run it for 

247,000 this year?” We could, except for these items which I would 
like to bring to your attention. 

The budget for 1957 included an amount of $25,000 for the Olympic 
teams, which is not included for fiscal year 1958. Also in fiscal year 
1958, we are asking for $10,000 less for conduct of the national 
matches. This brings us down to $212,000. 

We have in the budget an item for $75,000 for the travel of civilian 
teams. After this committee had passed on the budget last year and 
it got over to the Senate, the Senate put in an item of $128,000 for 
the travel of civilian teams. Then when the budget went to con- 
ference the $128,000 was stricken out. The $128,000 was based upon 
a pistol and a rifle team from each State and Territory going to Camp 
Perry for instruction. You understand that these are the people who 
instruct the lads back in their hometowns. We like to get them up 
there and give them the last word in rifle marksmanship. This year 
we are not asking for $128,000. We are asking for $75,000. We 
would like to underscore that request because prior to World War II 
you did give us the money for that activity. The last year before 
the war we had 52 well trained rifle teams appearing at Camp Perry 
for this instruction, Last year we had only seven. So you can see 
that unless we make some provision for getting these rifle teams 
there, the quality of our instruction will be lowered. So to the 
$212,000 I have added $75,000 for the transportation and per diem for 
the rifle teams. 

Then there is another item of $4,800 for the retirement of personnel 
which we have to include in all budgets. 

Then there is the sum of $8,200 which is the percentage increase by 
reason of this increased strength and number of clubs. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I have to say. If there are any 
questions I will answer them to the best of my limited capacity. If T 
cannot answer them, I am certain Colonel Stevenson, who is the Di- 
rector of Civilian Markmanship, can do so. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Secretary, are you in accord with the apportion- 
ment which is printed in the budget on page 53 for this use? 


BUDGET CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENSE ITEMS 


Mr. Mitton. No, sir. We would like to have that changed with 
respect to two line items. 
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Mr. Rirey. Would you explain the items for which you want to 
change the figures? I understand that in changing those items you 
do not increase the overall request. 

Mr. Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Was it a misprint or something of the kind of the origi- 
nal budget ? 

Mr. Mi. ron. Mr. Riley, would it be all right if I defer to Colonel 
Stevenson who !snows this item in detail, sir? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Colonel Stevenson. When this budget was printed by the Bureau 
of the Budget, under 08, “Supplies and material,” and under 09, 
“Equipment,’ *they included some items under “Supplies and material” 
which should have been under “Equipment.” Apparently from the 
nature of the items they could not tell the difference. Actually it does 
make a difference in our budgeting and when we procure the items it 
has to be under the proper line item. 

Mr. Rirxy. It is the same amount of money. The description was 
wrong. 

Colonel Srevenson. Yes. In the President’s budget under line 
item 08 the item of the budget as drafted was $85,250 ‘and under line 
item 09 it was $26,000. We would like to change that to read $50,100 
under line item 08 and $61,150 under line item 09. Equipment for 
the national matches goes under 09. If the apportionment remained 
as written we would not have sufficient money with which we could 
buy equipment to put on the national matches. That is why we want 
to get the items in the proper category so we can buy the equipment. 

Mr. Mixer. Do I understand, Colonel, that the figures would be 
the same ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Identically. 

Mr. Mixxer. But due to a mixup or a misunderstanding in the for- 
mal preparation of the budget, some items were included under one 

category that sl.ould have been included under another. 

Colonel Srevenson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mruter. The figures you are giving us would correct it to read 
according to the intent of the budget ? 4 

Colonel Srevenson. That is cori ect, sir, and not change the total 
in any way. 

Mr. Murer. Have you called that to the attention of the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Colonel Stevenson. When we had the galley sheets we mentioned 
it to them, but for some reason no change was made when it came out. 
I do not know whether it was a question of time or what. 

Mr. Mirxier. They know of the situation ? 

Colonel Stevenson. They have been told that we would like to 
have it changed. 





















Se 















BREAKDOWN OF 1958 REQUEST 









Mr. Rirxy. Colonel, will you furnish for the record a breakdown 
of your request ¢ 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir; I have one here. 

Mr. Rirey. With the proper changes noted ? 

Colonel Srrevenson. This makes the proper changes, and I will 
turn it over to the clerk. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


| Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal 
yeal | 
1956 | Presi- Present Presi- | NBPRP 
actual dent's appor- dent’s recom- 
budget |  tion- budget | mended 
} ment 


i Personal services - - ; ‘: | $71,089 | $73,700 | $73, 700 $74, 000 $74, 000 
@ Travel.-...-- 4, 407 30, 000 31, 350 80, 000 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and Director of Civilian Marks- 
uh tome f 2,350 
Board members. - - | 2, 360 | 2 1 4,000 
Olympic teams | | 25, 25, 000 0 
Civilian teams. --. 0 75, 000 


5, 000 |s 


Transportation of things , 869 | z 3, 250 3, 250 
Communications. : } 56 600 600 
Other contractual services |} 22845/ 21, 26, 000 000 


Packing and handling- | 3, 833 | 3, 7, 570 7, 300 
Engraving 246 21! 215 250 
Repair of rifles : 5, 746 | 5, 5, 005 5, 240 
Repair of pistol range 2, 566 2, 2, 500 2, 500 
Stenographic-services, national matches ; 150 150 
Repair of office equipment-.-- 22 | 300 300 
Employees’ life insurance __-_ ~~ _- ‘ 260 260 


Supplies and materials 72: 4, | 3, 450 85. 250 


Office supplies. 932 , 000 
Badges, medals, and trophies 10, 481 7, , 503 , 235 
Subscriptions-_- 10 15 15 
Targets... J | 579 | = 56, | 35,000 3, 000 


Purchase of ammunition __-_-- 279, 401 | | 0 0 
eMEeNNG costco | 26, | 68, 550 26, 000 31, 150 


Issues to clubs__--- - 5,5 5 | , 936 », 000 | 3, 140 
Office equipment 5 , lig | 360 0 410 
National matches._. , 13! 20, | 56, 254 20, 000 7, 600 


ll Contribution, retirement fund_. : | 0 , 800 | , 800 
15 Taxes and assessments-...- ~~ -- bs 100 100 | 100 


247, 000 000 300, 009 


CLARIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES AND 
MATERIALS 


Mr. Forp. If the full amount ws made available, would it be neces- 
sary, to be sure that you had it properly allocated, that the committee 
specify that the amount was made available predicated not on the 
budget document but upon the presentation ? 

Colonel Srevenson. Yes, sir. It would have to be changed so the 
apportionment shows $50,100 under line item 08 instead of $85,250, 
and $61,150 under 09 instead of $26,000. 

Mr. Forn. If that were not done, you might have difficulty with the 
Bureau ? 

Colonel Stevenson. If it were not done, I would have difficulty in 
my purchasing these materials. 

Mr. Mitier. You would be spending out of the wrong item. 

Colonel Stevenson. Over in one and under in the other. 

General Lawton. I think it would be helpful in dealing with the 
budget on apportionment if the committee expressed its feelings in 
that area. 
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Colonel Stevenson. It is a question of shifting $35,150 from 08 to 
09. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Ruiter. Since it is nothing more or less than a transposition of 
figures, I do not see why we cannot act on the request as you thought 
it was being presented. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, would it not be possible for them to 
submit a memorandum? I suppose each of these items is broken 
down into smaller items that do not appear. That would give ugg 
tabulation of the particular items that are included in the wrong 
place. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. If he will prepare a statement and put it in the record 
at this point explaining the whole situation, I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Colonel Stevenson. I will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


08 Supplies and materials, $50,100 


Office supplies (based on fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 require- 


Badges, medals, and trophies: 
Cy rr itera beh a cece ermsler cla aie 
Ge GTS PONTE UO ee 
1,209 junior qualification medallions and clasps 
58 excellence-in-competition badges 
48 regional match medals 
300 Army area match medals and clasps 
254 ROTC match medals and clasps 


Subscriptions to Army Times, Armor, and Combat Journal 
Targets: 


| 
Seniors Juniors Sehools 





Pistol: 
L type beta nas ; | ’ | 
L center. le icine 5, 05 Pec 5, 050 | 
Standard American: 
IS 2 Aik knee chee detiGlan | 56, seams die 7 56, 000 | 
Oe penne iis. ds 2 Pe Ar es bo 28, 000 | 
Rifie: | 
A ty06 W/<:..=-<2-2 : 131, 250 8, 500 3, 500 143, 000 | 
a ee eee ee det av/dnate 262, 500 17, 000 7, 000 287, 000 
SORT . dicetupeapens ealde 125, 000 9, 000 8, 000 142, 000 
Small bore .50 ‘h 125,000 | 2, 400, 000 
National match targets | 





i abictinngeddintuctoudde dbo 





SHRI SaSSSAS Is 


| 
I 


ss 
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09 Equipment, $61,159 


Bquipment for issue to clubs $13, 140 


Gurrent regulations authorize an average new club to draw the following 
equipment : 


aah ptt Di lS hid ES 
Item Quantity Cost i| Quantity Cost 
J 

| 


. ——— 


| 


$4. 24 Wire... ee 1, 000 | $20.00 
ding target..------ : y 174.00 ||} Arms rac 1 50. ( 
Siogasine assembly... .- 10. 32 || : ne 
tebe... 92: 00-|| a 


es 
| 


All new clubs do not draw the maximum allowance. The average per 
club is $30. Total required $13, 140 
Pquipment for the national matches (nonexpendable property in sup- 
port of the national matches consists of range equipment, mess equip- 
ment, bedding, signal equipment, tentage, office equipment, tools and 
tool kits) : 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 
Office equipment: Replacement of 1 adding machine and 1 typewriter_ 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford, have you any questions? 


TARGET MATERIALS 


Mr. Forp. I am looking at two sheets hare, one which was attached 
to Secretary Milton’s prepared text and one which was just submitted. 
Let us take one item here so I know what I am talking about in this 
comparison. 

On the sheet attached to Secretary Milton’s prepared text there is 
shown under line item “Targets,” $76,000. On this sheet in the last 
column on the right it shows “Targets,” $40,850. Which is the correct 
one ? 

Colonel Stevenson. The $40,850 is the correct item. 

Mr. Forp. I had a question mark after the other figure of $76,000, 
bearing in mind what Secretary Milton said about a saving or poten- 
tial reduction in target material. 

Colonel Stevenson. Actually it is reflected. That is why we do not 
oe any need for that much money in target materials in the first 
place. 

Mr. Miron. It may be that Mr. Ford is concerned about my state- 
ment that we had saved $41,000 from target and target materials. 
Of course, that did not mean that we did.away with all target and 
target materials, but we were able to save $41,000. The $41,000 sub- 
tracted from the $76,000 would leave $35,000, where the $40,850 has 
been upped by reason of the increase in the number of clubs. Does 
that answer your question ? 


Mr. Forp. Yes. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF MILITARY TEAMS 


Several days ago there was a justification made for a figure of 
$14,000 for travel of some unit or group to the matches at Camp 
Perry. It is my recollection that that was justified as a new item in 

91288—57—85 
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that part of the budget. It was likewise indicated that heretofore 
that had been in this budget. Was that for the National Guard or the 
Reserve or some other group ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We have not budgeted under this program for 
any of the military since 1940. In 1940 this program included traye] 
money for military teams to Camp Perry, but since then it has not, 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF CIVILIAN TEAMS 


Mr. Forp. How can you handle this transportation of civilian teams 
for $75,000 this year when you proposed $128,000 last year? 

Mr. Miron. By this reasoning, sir: Last year the $128,000 was 
premised on 2 teams, a pistol and a rifle team, from each State, total- 
ing 17 men. This year we have put in for only 10 men from each 
State. It may be a combination of the two weapons. 

Mr. Forp. Has there ever been any thought given to the possibility 
of paying a portion of this travel provided | the ‘people who participate 
are willing to pay the remainder ? 

Mr. Miron. I will defer to Colonel Stevenson, if I may. 

Colonel Stevenson. Actually that is what we are doing at present. 
These figures are based on allowances which were set in 1924, by which 
they get 5 cents a mile for travel and $1.50 a day per diem, "which we 
think is only a fraction of what their cost would be. So in effect we 
are giving them oy a small subsidy toward their total expenses of 
going to and from the matches. If we tried to charge this off under 
the current travel regulations, that figure would be three times as 
large as we request because they would be allowed $12 a day per diem 
and 8 cents a mile for travel. 

Mr. Mizer. Do you not think that your position so far as the 
record is concerned would be better if that were fully spelled out? 

Mr. Rirey. I think it would be. 

Mr. Mixer. The assumption is that you are paying all their ex- 

enses or paying that on the same basis that military travel would 
































e 
Cntenel Stevenson. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuron. May we provide a statement for the record on that, 
sir? 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be beneficial to show how you arrived, 
step by step, at the figure of $75,000, and then indicate how much it 
would cost if you paid on the regular $12 per diem and other ordinary 
costs which constitute travel. 

Colonel Stevenson. We can do that and submit it for the record. 

Mr. Miter. You are actually paying only a subsidy to help the 
individual or the organization pay the expenses, but on the showing 
a casual observer would think you were putting in for their full 
travel expense. 

Mr. Mitton. We will provide you with a detailed breakdown, show- 
ing mileage and per diem cost and so on. 

Mr. Ritey. I think it would be well to stress the fact that this is 
only a partial reimbursement for their travel. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Travel of civilian teams 


1)? os fe torts "Pia ee ater. Te ee 


10 mem-| 10 mem- || 10 mem- 
Location Mileage} bers at | bers at Location Miles bers at | 
8cents | 5cents |} 8 cents 
& mile amile | a mile 





| 

Birmingham, Ala__--- $1, 163 $727 || Omaha, Nebr--____.-- ,510 | $1, 208 | 
Fairbanks, Alaska__- 6, 395 3,997 || Reno, Nev... » 3, 656 | 
Hereford, Ariz._----- é 3, 113 , 946 Portsmouth, N. H.. 336 | =, 309 

Little Rock, Ark___- vey ie 1, 310 819 || Fort Dix, N. J.. 950 

San Francisco, Calif... 4, 048 2, 530 || Santa Fe, N. Mex. 3, 112 2, 490 

Denver, Colo- isda} 2, 082 , 301 New York, N. Y_-_.- 7 | 1,035 

Hartford, Comn..- ---- 1, 093 683 || Raleigh, N.C. 1, 610 | 1, 288 

Wilmington, Del. 941 588 Bismarck, N. Dak.._- 2; 280 1, 824 

Washington, D. Oi. 850 531 || Cincinnati, Ohio___ 470 376 

Tampa, Fla. a ; 1, 998 , 249 || Oklahoma City, Okla_ 2, 024 1,619 

Atlanta, Ga___. : 725 || Portland, Oreg 5, 036 4, 029 | 
Honolulu, T. H 9, 8! 4,925 || Philadelphia, Pa_____- 1, 122 898 

Boise, Idaho- - —_— 3, 27 2,048 || San Juan, P. R- . 5, 164 4,131 

Chicago, Ill --- -- 4 267 Providence, R. I_- 1, 600 1, 280 

Indianapolis, Ind___-- 3 286 179 || Charleston, 8. C__- 1, 954 1, 563 

Des Moines, Iowa---.-. Of 624 || Rapid City, 8S. Dak_- 2,414 | 1,931 | 
Ft Riley, Kans_-_-. , 376 860 || Memphis, Tenn _- 1, 458 1, 166 

Louisville, Ky 58 363 || Dallas, Tex_- 2, 138 1, 710 
New Orleans, La 7 , 071 || Salt Lake City, ‘Utah. 3, sea 2, 850 
Portland, Maine_----- 74: , 39 871 Siantneiier, esha , 956 1, 565 
Baltimore, Md ‘ 544 || Quantico, es t 132 906 

Boston, Mass. - - , f 756 || Seattle, Wash_- 4, 922 3, 938 | 
Detroit, Mich... .---- ‘ { 96 | Charleston, W. Va_..- 688 550 
St. Paul, Minn. 3% , 067 667 || Milwaukee, Wis_- | 704 563 
Jackson, Miss----. 26 541 | 963 || Cheyenne, Wyo. eee 2,524 | 2,019 
Kansas City, Mo-- , 436 , 14 718 |! Riga AS al 
Billings, Mont........| 2, 52: , 57 | ’ 119,318 | 95, 454 | 


i 




















Comparison of costs 


Standard travel regulations: 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles at 8 cents per mile___- 
$12 per diem per day for 20 days for 520 members 


As proposed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice : 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles at 5 cents per mile 59, 659 
$1.50 per diem per day for 20 days for 520 members 15, 600 


SOURCE OF AMMUNITION SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. In the budget document it does provide for the draw- 
ing of ammunition from the stocks of the Army in fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Mirton. That is provided under section 631. 

Mr. Forp. It is the same provision as is in the current appropri- 
ation bill ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. The Army and Navy have informed 
the Department of Defense that they can and, depending upon the 
passage of section 631, they are prepared to furnish us ammunition 
on the same basis as last year. 

Mr. Miron. There is no item for ammunition in the budget at 


all. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR TRAVEL OF MILITARY TEAMS 


Mr. Forp. The travel of military teams which are listed on page 
6 comes out of other appropriation sections ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. I can explain why it is included this 
way in section 631. The way the law is drafted, this program legally 
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is responsible for the transportation of military as well as civilian 
teams to the national matches, but since the war it has been the poliey 
for the Department of Defense to budget for their own people to 

to the matches. In order to make it legal without changing the lay 
this provision was added. 

Mr. Mitier. You carry their expenses as a part of the training 
program, I believe, now ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. The 14,000 or whatever it was we were talking about 
had to do with international matches, and therefore it was not claggi- 
fied as training. Is that not correct? 

General Lawton. That is generally correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is this material on page 6 of Secretary Milton’s presen- 
tation to be included in the record ? 

Mr. Ritzer. We will insert that page at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


AMMUNITION AND TRAVEL OF MILITARY TEAMS 


Section 631 of the general provisions: 

“Sec. 631. During the current fiscal year, the Secretary of Defense shall, upon 
requisition of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and with- 
out reimbursement, transfer from agencies of the Department of Defense to the 
Board ammunition in such amounts as he may determine. 

“(b) Such appropriations of the Department of Defense available for obliga- 
tion during the current fiscal year as may be designated by the Secretary of 
Defense shall be available for the travel expenses of military and naval per- 
sonnel, including the Reserve components, and members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps attending regional, national, or international rifle matches.” 

















Ammunition 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
Rounds Value Rounds Value 
tis vcnnccivctanwcnt desde ldoemidenta 13, 726, 500 $109, 800 20, 000, 000 $160, 000 
SS hn ie dak a epasnadia bibl Andibebaliliie 1, 250, 000 175, 000 
ST ss nvichwecdcnnvewness naainin Seca 14, 010, 000 1, 120, 800 12, 625, 000 1, 010, 000 
Oe Ee 240, 000 13, 400 | 262, 000 15, 000 





eee. Oe a : 1,244,000 |... | 4,360, 000 





Travel of military teams 





Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
1957 


1958 

Army Reserve and ROTC teams Ter eo $150, 000 $107,.800 
National Guard teams. -.--------- teddddatece 456, 000 107, 900 
Army teams...-..---.-.---------- pier aches ‘6 bowak 400, 000 570, 000 
Army support units--.----.------- oe ie - 140, 000 195, 000 
Navy teams.--..-~- <...-+--.--- 25 ----2+4---- 2-0 5-04- 2 awinnss oa 15, 000 15, 000 
Air Force teams. -------------- — eae 7, 500 25, 000 
Marine Corps teams..---.------------- — . wddacndewes 70, 000 75, 000 
Marine Corps Reserve teams.-.--------------------.----------------- cial 10, 000 10,000 
Marine Corps support units--.-.-.-.-..-.---- acnrnabeirs Denke dna 30, 000 35, 000 

DO sien wedn tn pnnn sewes es cdsvanwcecoesteonsesecs sdb ccecassccseonses 1, 278, 500 1, 140, 700 











Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 


a he St oe 
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AMMUNITION FROM ARMY STOCKS 


Mr. Mier. Mr. Secretary, you say there is no request for funds 
for ammunition of any kind, .22 caliber as well as other ammunition; 
js that right ? 

Mr. Mixron. That is true. 

Mr. Mutter. Do you anticipate an added windfall? Will the Navy 
have more .22 ammunition? 

Mr. Mitron. The Army will provide it this year. 

Mr. Mitier. That is out of ammunition which is growing old and 
js considered surplus? 

Mr. Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. That is all, Mr. Chairman, Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COLONEL STEVENSON 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert Colonel Stevenson’s statement in the 
record at this point, and we will be glad to have any comments you 
would care to make on it, Colonel. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice traces its history to the approval of an act passed on March 2, 1903, 
which authorized the organization of the Board and the holding of national 
marksmanship competitions annually. The National Defense Act as amended 
June 3, 1916, section 113, imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the Army 
(who has delegated this authority to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(M and RF), the Honorable Hugh M. Milton II), to encourage rifle practice 
among able-bodied citizens under such a plan as to ultimately provide the neces- 
sary facilities throughout the country and also produce the large number of 
riflemen that the defense of this country requires. The major part of this obli- 
gation ; namely, that of dealing with persons not normally reached in the Army 
training program has been delegated to the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. The Board now consists of 25 members appointed by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (M and RF), from representatives of the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Reserve components, the National 
Rifle Association (NRA) and the country at large. With the chairman’s per- 
mission, I would like to insert in the record a list of these men who so generously 
contribute their time and effort to the program. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


Hon. Hugh M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and 
Reserve Forces), President, Department of the Army, room 2E722, Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Col. Hugh W. Stevenson, GS, United States Army, Executive Officer, National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifie Practice, room 731B, Old Post Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


REPRESENTATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Department of the Army: Robert D. King, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Financial Management), room 2E604, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
Chief of Staff of the Army: Maj. Gen. John E. Theimer, GS, USA, Assistant 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Department of the Army, room 

8E510, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, DA: Brig. Gen. A. J. Adams, GS, USA, 
Director of Personnel, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department 
of the Army, room 2C567, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
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Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, DA: Col. Stephen O. Fuqua, GS, 
USA, Deputy Director, Organization and Training Directorate, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Department of the Army, room 31422, 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Chief of Ordnance, United States Army: Maj. Gen. Floyd A. Hansen, USA, 
Office, Chief of Ordnance, Chief, Field Service Division, Department of the 
Army, room 2E332, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters, Continental Army Command: Maj. Gen. A. D. Mead, GS, USA, 
Headquarters, Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Department of the Navy: Capt. Theodore O. Dahl, USN, Navy Board of Inspec. 
tion and Survey, Department of the Navy, room 2414, T-3 Building, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

Department of the Air Force: Brig. Gen. Cecil E. Combs, USAF, Director of 
Personnel Procurement and Training, headquarters, United States Air Force, 
room 5D274, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

United States Marine Corps: Maj. Gen. E. W. Snedeker, USMC, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-3, headquarters, United States Marine Corps, Arlington Annex, 
room 2112, Washington, D. C. 

United States Coast Guard: Capt. G. H. Bowerman, USCG, Coast Guard head- 
quarters, 1300 E Street NW., room 7208 (7-15), Washington, D. C. 

Armed Forces Reserve : 

Harold R. Duffie (brigadier general, AUS, retired), executive director, Re 
serve Officers Association of the U. S., Inc., 2517 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Gen. Earle M. Jones, NGUS, the adjutant general, State of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

National Rifle Association : 

George R. Whittington, president, National Rifle Association, 604 Amarillo 
Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

Floyd L. Parks (lieutenant general, USA, retired), executive director, Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, 1600 Rhode Lsland Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

M. C. Mumma (rear admiral, USN, retired), Route 2, Box 589-C, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Selective Service System: Col. Joel D. Griffing, Infantry, USA, national head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, 451 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Country at large: 

T. R. Barnes, care of Shell Oil, Box 1509, Midland, Tex. 

Charles A. Brown, 2610 Morrison Avenue, Tampa, Fla. 

Francis W. Parker, Jr. (colonel, USAR, retired), 2300 Willoughby Tower, 
8 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

Irvine C. Porter, vice president, National Rifle Association, attorney at law, 
302 Comer Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

John M. Schooley, 540 Utica, Denver, Colo. 

Julian C. Smith, lieutenant general, USMC, retired), 5 Edgewood Terrace, 
Belle Haven, Alexandria, Va. 

Henry N. Marsh, care of Hercules Powder Co., 900 Market Street, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


The program charged to the Board for execution has long been considered to 
be a part of an integrated program of marksmanship training conducted for the 
purpose of maintaining the American tradition of individual marksmanship, 
Active promotion of rifle marksmanship among civilians eligible for military 
service was the purpose for which the National Board was established 54 years 
ago. Because of the Board’s encouragement, and the assistance rendered by the 
National Rifle Association, tens of thousands of civilians have been trained 
with the basic weapons of the soldier months and years in advance of being 
called to serve their country. This program has in the past, and will in the 
future, produce experienced instructors which, within the framework of active 
clubs, will continue to produce competent marksmen. 

As of January 1, 1957, 88,022 citizens of the United States, between the ages 
of 12 and 18 inclusive, were enrolled with the director of civilian marksman- 
ship. This represents an increase of 12,012 over January 1, 1956. These in- 
dividuals belong to 1,580 civilian shooting clubs receiving marksmanship train- 
ing with military-type rifles. In addition to these there were 86,220 other 


citizens 19 years of age and over belonging to 1,775 civilian clubs. This represents 


= +. 
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an increase of 1,997 senior members over 1956. It can be seen that the junior 
group is growing at a much faster rate than the senior group and now represents 
over 50 percent of the total enrollment. This figure reflects favorably upon 
the encouragement given by the Congress, and particularly this committee, 
since the new authorization made it possible to issue free ammunition and 
shooting supplies to all club members. A total of 2,368 of the male citizens 
over 14 years of age receiving marksmanship training with military-type rifles 
were in 25 schools other than ROTC. Of the clubs receiving Government aid 
through the director of civilian marksmanship, the majority are fostered 
directly by public-spirited groups such as veterans’ organizations, chambers 
of commerce, police forces, fraternal organizations, and public school systems. 

With the money appropriated by the Congress for activities of the Board for 
fiscal year 1957, together with free ammunition from Department of Defense 
stocks authorized under section 633 of the general provisions, the Board 
addressed itself to the problem of improving the marksmanship qualification of 
individuals in all age groups with particular emphasis on the 12- to 19-year 
age group. In fiscal year 1957 it was possible for the Board to issue ammuni- 
tion to members of all affiliated clubs and schools and for the first time since 
the war to also furnish targets. The $300,000 requested for fiscal year 1958 
will accomplish approximately the same results for the increased membership 
as the amount appropriated last year. Included in the $300,000 is $75,000 for 
the travel of civilian teams to the national matches, This amount will permit 
each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia to send 1 rifle team or 
1 pistol team of not more than 10 members to Camp Perry. Civilian attendance 
has fallen off since the war and the Board is particularly anxious to revive 
their interest in the matches. There is an acute shortage of qualified marks- 
manship instructors in the clubs sponsored by the director of civilian marks- 
man ship and attendance at the national matches and the small-arms firing 
school will go a long way toward developing instructors to satisfy this require- 
ment. The authority to draw upon the Department of Defense for ammunition 
on a nonreimbursable basis is proposed in section 631 of the general provisions 
of the appropriation bill. 

The Board’s plan for carrying out the provisions of the National Defense 
Act during 1958 includes (1) the issue of arms, ammunition, target equipment 
and targets to some 3,355 junior and senior clubs throughout the country; (2) 
conduct of Army area and national ROTC intercollegiate rifle matches and for 
the issue of targets, trophies, and medals therefor; (3) maintenance of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice including the provision for the 
necessary expenses thereof and its members; (4) sponsorship of NBPRP ap- 
proved matches held in conjunction with National Rifle Association regional 
high-powered rifle and pistol tournaments to include the furnishing of ammuni- 
tion, scorecards, badges, and medals, and (5) the national matches, which are 
held in conjunction with the National Rifle Association championships at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Gentlemen, my remarks have outlined for you a program of the Board which 
for the past 54 years has contributed materially to the preparedness of this 
country at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. In the light of the present world 
situation the Board’s program seems to be of greater importance today than 
ever before. Its contribution to the conservation of time and funds in the prepa- 
ration of youth for battle in time of emergency must ever be kept in mind. The 
program fostered by the NBPRP comprises the most basic elements of training 
in bearing arms. Such training is essential not only to those who will be called 
upon to serve in the Armed Forces in the event of a national emergency, but 
also to those citizens who may be called to serve as security personnel in a 
civilian capacity in time of conflict. 


PARTICIPATION OF CIVILIAN TEAMS IN NATIONAL MATCHES 


Colonel Stevenson. I would like to comment briefly on the travel 
of civilian teams and why we consider it important to the program. 
We realize that 500 people going to the national matches is not going 
to cover the whole field, but it is an inducement and it is a goal that 
a civilian can work for, to get on the State team and be at least par- 
tially subsidized to go to Camp Perry. I know from my experience 
in talking with many civilians who have taken advantage of this pro- 
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gram in the past that they have benefited greatly by the 20 days that 
they have put in at Camp Perry. We have a great need for instruc. 
tors. We are not getting nearly as high a percentage of qualifications 
in this program as we should get. People fire the qualification course 
but do not qualify. That indicates that the quality of the instruction 
and of the instructors is not high enough. We must develop from 
year to year more qualified instructors. sat an output of 500 a year 
which this program at Camp Perry would turn out, I think, would 
be a great benefit. 

Mr. Forp. Do I recall correctly that seven of these State teams 
participated in the firings last year ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir, we had 7 State rifle teams last year 
and in 1940 there were 52. 

Mr. Forp. How many were there in 1955? 

Colonel Srevenson. I believe there were six, if my memory serves 
me correctly, something in that area. 
‘“ Mr. Forp. Could you show us the trend since 1940 on an annual 

asis? 

Colonel Stevenson. I believe I have that here. In 1952 there were 
2 civilian teams, in 1953 there were 13, in 1954 there were 10, in 1955 
there were 7, and in 1956 there were 7. Of course, there was a lag from 
1940 to 1952 when there were not any matches. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rutxy. Have you any questions, Mr. Miller? 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Miiier. I understand, Colonel, that one of the reasons why you 
think this is important is that it makes it possible for the people who 
attend at Camp Perry to be brought up to date with the latest think- 
ing and techniques in training. To what extent do the participants in 
these matches act as instructors when they go home? In other words, 
in any line of endeavor from baseball to rifle shooting you have star 
performers who are brilliant individually but are not necessarily 
goon coaches, instructors or helpers for other people. The concern 

have is that the people that you take to those matches are pri- 
marily the ones that are best shots, the ones that are the outstanding 
competitors, but it does not necessarily follow that they would be the 
best instructors. What can you say on that point? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct, sir. The ones who go there are 
the best in the State competitions. We give them a 4-day concen- 
trated course in methods of instruction primarily. We hope to take 
those people and make good instructors out of them. 

Mr. Miter. Do they serve as instructors when they go back home? 
That is the trouble. 

Colonel Stevenson. That is something you cannot tell. 

Mr. Mririxer. Sometimes some of these stellar performers are a 
little temperamental. They are stars. Sometimes they do not feel 
the urge that some other people do to pass on their knowledge. I 
would question the personnel on these Seaaha. tre teams being 
necessarily the best instructors. They may be able to do it themselves, 
They have the gift for it. But sometimes they do not pass it on to 
the other fellow. 
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VALUE OF INSTRUCTION AT CAMP PERRY 


Colonel Stevenson. We do not have any way of telling when they 
back how many of them actually do serve as instructors. I have 
talked to some individuals who have been to Camp Perry on these 
teams. One of them, Mr. Courtney, who is the president of the Vir- 
inia State Rifle Association, went up there 2 years on the team and 
ie told me last year, talking about this program, that during the 
intervening years he had personally instructed at least 2,000 young 
men in shooting, and he thought the money spent on him was cer- 
tainly well spent, and I agreed with him. I think that there are 

many cases similar to his. 
(The following additional material was furnished for the record :) 


The following excerpts from letters written .o me after last year’s national 
matches further illustrate the value of the instruction at Camp Perry. 

“T attended the SAFS (small arms firing school), rifle, during our first visit 
to Camp Pe-ry this year with my two junior-rifleman sons. I wanted my boys 
to get the benefit of preliminary basic training with the M1 rifle before their 
induction into military service after high-school graduation, even if only for 
the psychological advantage. Neither our local junior or senior rifle clubs con- 
duct DCM qualification courses for the M1. Consequently, Camp Perry was our 
last hope. 

Taking the basic M1 course was a priceless experience for me, since I am, 
first, a pistol shooter, second, a small-bore rifleman ; never having had the privi- 
lege of military service, the course also converted me from being a critic of the 
Mi to a profound admirer of the talent that created the superb weapon the 
Mi turned out to be. 

In the not-too-distant past I have been an assistant marksmanship small-bore 
rifle instructor. I value the experience of helping numerous youngsters learn 
the safe and efficient use of arms. I now feel that I could be even more useful 
to the coming generation if I succeed in acquiring an M1 instructor’s certificate 
after taking the advance M1 instructor’s course at Perry in 1957. I am also 
keenly interested in facilities for improving my own M1 proficiency so that I 
can advance myself for DCM qualifications.” 

oe * OK a * * * 
(Signed) John M. Mirmak, 
JOHN M. MIRMAK, 
642 North Pine Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
* * oS Ne < x * 


“T would like to point out that I come from a university town of about 40,000 
population. From this community 2 people came to Camp Perry for the small 
arms firing school only ; 2 came for the small arms firing school and the practice- 
session firing; 1 for the small arms firing school, practice session, and Wimble- 
don match. I am the only competitor from my city who will be here for the 
entire big-bore program. I mention this to illustrate to you the importance 
of the small arms firing school (rifle) to the civilian marksmanship program. 
I would guess that the average of the six people from my community who 
came here for the small arms firing school would be under 30 years. 

I, myself, will take the knowledge I gained here at Camp Perry back to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where I am the faculty adviser to the rifle team and rifle 
club. One of the other six people from my community who was here at the small 
arms firing school is the adult supervisor for the Optimist Junior Rifle Club in 
our town. Two of the six people (mentioned above) have not served their Gov- 
ernment service and will take the knowledge they gained here at Camp Perry 
into the Armed Forces with them. Every dollar of the taxpayers’ money spent 
on the small arms firing school has been well spent, and the only suggestion I 
can make is that the small arms firing school (rifle) be enlarged so that more 
civilians may attend it, and that it be lengthened to allow the excellent teachers 
more time. 

I would have enjoyed bringing a collegiate team to the small arms firing school 
and national trophy matches from the University of Michigan, but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not economically feasible. I hope that next year Congress will 








appropriate enough money to allow the National Board for the Promotion of Riffe 
Practice to put civilian and collegiate varsity teams on ver diem so they ma 

attend the matches. The value to the country of having collegiate big-bore teams 
is obvious. Boys on our collegiate rifle teams of today are our military officers 
and community leaders of tomorrow. They are also our raw material for the 
Olympic rifle teams. The State teams, naturally, have an older average age: 
those who will be too old to go on active duty are the backbone of the civilian 
instructional staff for more new shooters. A feeder system must be maintained 
composed of experienced older shooters trained in the techniques of encouraging 
and instructing new shooters.” 


* % * * * * * 


(Signed) John B. Stetson, M. D., 
JOHN B. Stetson, M. D., 
Faculty Adviser, University of Michigan Rifle Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Mire. There is no question that in a program as large as this 
there would be some dedicated people who do a lot of work after they 
get home, but I am afraid there also would be some who would not, 
Is there anything you could do in connection with your program to tie 
it in, to give them the feeling that they have a responsibility to make 
use of the knowledge they acquire? 

Colonel Srevenson. We can and we will in our quarterly letters to 
the State adjutant general and the presidents of the State associations. 
We will certainly bring to their attention the purpose of sending these 
people there, and tell them that they should, where possible, pick out 
men who are potential instructors. 

Mr. Minton. I think we ought to go further than that. I think this 
is a very valuable suggestion. I would like to take that up when I 
go up to Perry at the beginning of the rifle matches. I think that is 
the place to hit it and to get as many of these people who are expert 
to coach of those who can. As Mr. Miller says, there are a lot of them 
who cannot, 

Mr. Miiuer. We all admire a winner. We all want the best shots 
to perform. But actually the basis of this program and the justifica- 
tion for it is not to help some expert become better but it is to help 
the expert teach somebody who is not an expert to become one. I 
think that emphasis ought to be kept in mind, because that is really 
the justification for the program. 

Colonel Stevenson. We put out an instructor’s certificate at the 
matches. Of course, those who are not potential instructors do not 
get a certificate. However, they would not be sent up there again. 

Mr. Mitirr. I am more concerned about the man who gets this 
certificate giving instruction when he goes home rather than putting it 
on the wall to be admired. 

Mr. Miron. I would like to aggressively pursue that, Mr. Miller, 
and, if you will grant me permission, I would like to say that in our 
committee deliberations this point was raised and that we ought to 
emphasize it. 

Mr. Mitzer. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ruy. Mr. Secretary, in your junior clubs, as testified, your 
membership for the past 10 years is at an alltime high, I believe. 

Mr. Miron. Yes, sir; about 98,000, including schools. 

Mr. Rizxy. How does that compare with years before the war ? 
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Colonel Stevenson. It is higher than before the war. 

Mr. Ritey. In the history ‘of the rifle clubs, the junior-club mem- 
bership is at an alltime high ? 

ene Stevenson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee is very much gratified that that is the 
ease. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Minton. May I go off the record just a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rmey. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Turspay, Aprin 16, 1957. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COL. WILLIAM H. CONNERAT, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. A. F. CASSEVANT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

Vv. P. HUGGARD, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

T. L. M’CRARY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

L. M. MOREHEAD, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGIS- 
TICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

H. T. LACROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Program and financing 





1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1. Major equipment- sonttea ....| $866,718, 403 $585, 000, 000 $513, 000, 000 

2. Ammunition and guided ‘missiles. _- r 9O1, 187, 728 931, 000, 000 781, 000, 000 

3. Industrial mobilization laa ; 125, 622, 968 139, 000, 000 100, 000, , 000 


Total direct obligations... ..... c a 1, 893, 529, 099 x 655, 000, 000 | 304, 000, ,000 


es ible obligations: | 
Major equipment. ihe 13, 465, 168 135, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
2. Ammunition and guide 1d missiles____- 113, 407, 767 | 110, 000, 000 aes 

3. Industrial mobilization 3, 318, 920 |_- : an 


Total reimbursable obligations. --- - 130, 191, 855 245, 000, 000 150, 00, 000 


FR Ritndcttiosincnnnnencbocses 2, 023, 720, 954 ¥ 900, 000, 000 1, 544, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-_-._...........]—4, 874, 252, 679 |—2, 524, 767, 286 | —1, 576, 865, 286 
Unobligated balance transferred to— | 

“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’ (69 
Stat, 302)... ___ ‘ 10, 000, 000 
“Military const ruction, “Army” (69 Stat. 450). 485, 077, 000 
“‘Military construction, Air Force’’ (69 Stat 450) . 255, 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts , eioiats | —257, 042, 573 — 560, 000, 000 — 190, 000, 000 





Stat. 576). —10, 669, 891 — 10, 000, 000 — 10, 000, 000 
Anticipated reimbursement for future ye ar deliveries 
of materiel common to U nited States requirements | 
ordered by military assistance in current year-__- — 156, 600, 097 —382, 098, 000 Eee oS 
Unobligated balance carried forward___. 2, 524, 767, 286 1, 576, 865, 286 815, 865, 286 








NE icine tan ccemanntincabonhocess ates ; oe 583, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


















































tacit ene tee 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions ---_-__......- cues 10, 050 7, 200 6, 505 
Average number of all employees- ---....-...----.------ 7, 246 6, 850 6, 535 
Number of employees at end of year. -.........-.-.-.--- 9, 902 6, 700 6, 325 
Average salaries and grades: aan 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-....--.-----.--- nigga awenaaewcone $4, 578 $4, 606 $4, 609 
MVOTGEVErOeee . 6... dt Lend. i.e ne GS-5.8 GS-5.7 GS-57 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.......... poms _ 658 $4, 7 $4, 800 
Direct obligations: ae 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -- emanbide $35, 130, 115 $32, 231, 680 $30, 825, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week bese. -2 ic. 133, 732 |..---- : : 119, 000 
Payment above basic rates......-...--.----.} 1, 636, 760 891, 320 734, 000 
Total personal services...............---.-- 36, 900, 607 33, 123, 000 31, 678, 000 
C2. Travel.c. 2b 1c si - 65.5 blahdioe | 866, 209 750, 000 700, 000 
03 Transportation of things. ...............---..-- 100, 067, 394 64, 241, 000 50, 000,000 
04 Communication services. -- - -- Pi ddiiveateae te 356, 785 340, 000 300, 000 
05 Rents and utility services __-.--.....----.-..-----] 2,011, 883 1, 860, 000 1, 000, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. . ---- bah cee ogee 233, 489 200, 000 200. 000 
07 Other contractual services... -......-..-------- 121, 839, 987 85, 600, 000 | 60, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...........-----.--...----} 990, 236, 576 799, 467, 335 | 692, 287, 000 
09 Equipment_-__-__-.----- SC shendetse tenes 655, 641, 679 680, 096, 000 | 578, 518, 000 
10 Lands and structures- .-.-.......-----.-..------| 42, 771, 845 35, 700, 000 28, 200, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contri- | 
bution to retirement fund_-___...........-- na REP Se ee stots 1, 910, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... .--..-..-.-------------- | 909, 425 846, 000 | 800, 000 
Subtotal. _____-- 1, 951, 835, ‘879 1, 702, 223, 335 1, 445, 588, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally | 
charged to 07, 08, and 09--..---- 71, 278, 398 55, 119, 000° 51, 588, 000 
Total direct obligations--.......-...--..--- = A , S80, | 557, 481. . . 647, 104, 1, 394, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: aed ta 
03 Transportation of things...............-.-.-- eal 5, 208, 000 | 3, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materiais...............--- weveous 43, 397, 285 155, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
nD Be eke nthernrepaccespanecee 81, 586, 570 | 7, 000, 000 | 45, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations -....-....--.-.-| 130, 191, 855 245, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Army-_----.....-..-- 2, 010, 7: 749, 336 F 1 802, 104, 335 ‘| 1, 544, 000, 000 
SS =——= > _ — 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Total number of permanent positions--_-_--.........-.-- 6 | B beeen t ae 
Average number of all employees- --...-.--..-----.-----| 6 | ee 
Number of employees at end of year. ....-...-.... are 6 | 4 | : 
| ers: | ee ee Es 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
re err or vue $5, 068 $5, 068 | 
Average grade_____ teat ie iteaiee GS-6.7 | GB-BF bo encaccanauen 
Ungraded positions: Average salary......-----.-- $3, 872 | $3, 900 | owen 
01 Personal services: CRONE GRE Se PRED F 1 Te 
Permanent positions... - ict) scodiectani $37, 697 | CRB OOD bon nc ariak Screen 
Regular pay above 52-w eek base... ._- 99 72 |. od 
Total personal services.............-.-.--.-- i 37, 796 | 25, 412 |_..- : 
02 Travel SD sedeaesasacsharens 1, 662 | 1, 200 |__- \ 
03 Transportation of things.............-.-.....---....| 280 210 | A 
04 Communication services_-.........-.-. encetnbn tied 200 | 150 | ‘ 
05 Rents and utility services................-..-.- at 200 | 200 4 
06 Printing and reproduction.._....__._. Sa ea : 
07 Other contractual services -_- 1, 510 1, 300 | e 
08 Supplies and materials... -_- ie ti cel ei ae oe 1, 832 1 SE lvececcnpandeail 
16 Taxes and assessments.__............-...--.--. | 98 | Be, licacenheneseuenl 
Total, Department of Agriculture ___..._.._-- ol 43, 578 30, 0,000 ie 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


- 


7 Other contractual services... ............-.-- 
09 Equipment-. adios iy 


86, 804 | | ) 
| 12, 805 12, 000 aa 


Total, Department of Commerce... .........-.--- “9 609 | _ 82, 000 | 


, 





| 


2seTse 
=m TD Ae eet eel 


aeSeae 


leas 


isis 


s—Sti—V Steooce soesesssesesi sez 


ee = FOS Oe ae 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


eee 


ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Personal services: Other than permanent stinities ; 
cn hsstisnebitnan se 
Transportation of things. ina 

Communication services---_- d 

Rents and utility services_.._._.___- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services __ 

Supplies and materials_.___- 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ 

Taxes and assessments 


SESR2SSS2aee 


Total, Tennessee Valley Authority 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Q7 Other contractual services... .~...- 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(2 Travel....-. SOs cus 
08 Supplies and materials.._.------------ 
09 Equipment.-_.........-- eahimind 


Total, Department of the Interior--- 
Total obligations. _ _- 


——— 


Budget authorizations, 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - - - -- 
Balance <a oy forward: 
Unobligated - 
Obligated __. 

Anticipated reimbursement for. future y ears deliveries of 
materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year 

Deliveries of materiel common to United States require- 
ments ordered by military assistance in prior years 


Total budget authorizations available. 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. --- 
Out of prior authorizations 
Unobligated balance transferred to— 
“Emergency fund, Department 
Stat. 302) - 2 
* Military construction, 
“Military construction, 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated ide 
Obligated 


of Defense”’ 


Army” (69 Stat. 450)__- 
Air Force”’ (69 Stat. 450) -- 


Total expenditures and balances-.- 


1956 actual 


| 
$1, 233, 103 
997 
51, 646 
8, 097 
561, 788 
6, 704 
357, 608 
1, 607, 609 
97, 141 
67, 520 
12 


. 8, 780, & 820, 


669 
53, 860 
767 





(69 | 


55, 296 


"2, 023, 720, 954 


3, 8, 225 


1957 estimate 


564 
47, 000 
6, 500 


900, 000 


47, 000 
ll 


47, 040 
500 


4| 1,900,000, 000 





1956 actual 


156, 600, 097 


—515, 862, 976 


7, 970, 170, 234 


\ 1, 584, 144, 880 


expenditures and balances 


1957 estimate 


| 
| 
| $4, 874, 252, 679 | 

3, 455, 180, 434 | 


382, 098, 000 |__. 


sil, 181, 673 


5, 646, 864, 681 


if 


| 
} 


10, 000, 000 | 


485, 077, 000 | 


255, 000, 000 


2, 524, 767, 286 | 


4 111, 181, 068 


970, 170, 234 | 


1, 576, 865, 286 


5, 646, 864, 681 


' 


$886, 000 | 


330, 000 |-- 
4, 500 | 
220, 000 | 


2 500, 575 |. 


48, 000 | 





$2, 524, 767, 286 | 
3, 111, 181, 068 


1 1, 285, 000, 000 


2. 784, 999, 395 | 


1958 estimate 


68,000 |__- 


1958 estimate 


$583, 000, 000 


1, 576, 865, 286 
2, 784, 999, 395 


ie, 032, , 000 


47 795, 832, ¢ , 681 


, 400, 000, 000 


$15, 865, 286 
2, 579, 967, 395 


4, 795, 832, 681 


Mr. Rivery. Please insert at this point in the record the actual 
obligations as of December 31, 1956, with comparable obligations for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 and the personnel requirements for 


the same years. 


(The information requested is as follows: ) 
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Direct OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Procurement and production, Army—4000 


Major equipment 

































— 
Actual, Estimate, | Actual asof | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956 | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| 
$42, 286,676 | $18,181,000 | $10, 928, 342 | $19. 968, 009 
256, 764, 529 145, 323, 000 | —10, 221, 830 33, 230, 000 
57,419,067 | 64, 456, 000 59, 180, 781 61, 640, 000 
34, 459, 668 | 26,226,000 | 15, 185,571 | 15, 685, 099 
121, 197, 335 87, 664, 000 19, 764, 960 128, 876, 000 
335, 593, 834 | 178, 165,000 | 68, 101,062 | 197, 272 og 
18, 997, 204 | 64,985,000 | 8, 961, 201 56, 429, 000 
866, 718, 403 | 585, 000, 000 | 271, 900, 087 | 513, 000, 000 


Procurement and production, Army—4100 Ammunition and guided missiles 

















| Actual as of 











Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956} fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 

$5, 748, 693 | $1, 569, 000 $8, 397, 657 $1, 029, 000 
456, 788, 308 | 186, 584, 000 98, 001, 433 112, 278, 000 
352, 825, 101 589, 632,000 | 159, 034, 875 572, 293, 000 
85, 825,626 | 153,215,000 | 90,152,972 95, 400, 000 
901, 187, 728 | 931, 000, 000 | 355, 586, 937 | 7 1, 000, 000 














4200 Industrial mobilization 





i 
i inn dk ein Be cawonsee 
4020 | Combat vehicles.........____ 4 
4031 | Tactical velhicles.......................- 
4041 | Support vehicles.......................- 
Q0i | Srmy SWOOth. 4... 626225 45.4--- 
4060 | Other major equipment. - pe Ae attains teat 
4071 | Classified project...............- 
Total, program 4000. ...........-- 
No. | 
P —— 
4101 | Chemical ammunition__.........-.-_-_- 
4111 | Ordnance ammunition----........-.--- 
4121 inns MR cao css ccs olen en 
4122 | Classified project_...................-. 
Total, program 4100__.........-.- 
Procurement and production, Army—. 
acenhh 
No. 
4211 | Rehabilitation, conversion, expansion 
of reserve plants... ._--- 
4212 | Conversion and expansion of ‘privately 
owned facilities and equipment.___-_-- 
4213 | Layaway of industrial plants___._._-_.- 
4221 | Acquisition of reserve production equip- 
a at A alban dada dsbectince 
4222 | Layaway of industrial production 
CU Fo Saks ccc cdeeicwicucs 
4231 | Industrial preparedness measures 


Total, program 4200.............- 


Total, procurement and pretne, 
GE Sb bo dtoeedncccccenesoouce 








| 
Actual, Estimate, | Actualasof | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1956/ fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

$13, 309, 520 $27, 018, 000 | — $2, 942, 104 $18, 600, 000 
14, 039, 938 13, 688, 000 5, 641, 553 12, 800, 000 
9, 267, 986 30, 492, 000 1, 987, 880 10, 300, 000 
481, 624 1, 794, 000 — 225, 224 wos cel ee 
23, 473, 960 12, 289, 000 » 611, 100 4, 200, 000 
65, 049, 940 53, 719, 000 7, 804, 995 54, 100, 000 
125, 622, 968 139, 000, 000 | 13, 878, 200, | _100, 000, y 000 
1, 893, 529, 099 h, 655, 000, 000 | 541, 365, 224 1, 394, 000, 000 








AP! 


Mi 
ch 


AD 


> 


| 


RS 


ie ees ee 


| $188sssss | 


Pie 


sissss | 


' 
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AppROPRIATION SUMMARY, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DirEcT AND REIM- 
BURSABLE OBLIGATIONS) 


SECTION 1. PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Procurement and production, Army 











Sa gO ne 4 aes 
| 
| Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal | 
year 1956 | | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
——_— | | 
Military personnel (average number) - ..----------..----------- 597 690 | 690 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions__...---........-.---.---. 10, 050 7, 200 6, 595 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___.-......----- 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees-_--_----------.----------- 7, 246 6, 850 6, 535 
Number of employees at end of year_.-.------------------ 9, 902 6, 700 6, 325 
Personal service obligation __--------- ----------------| $36, 900,607 | $33,123,000 | $31, 678, 000 
ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL; INCLUDE IN LINES8 | 
AND 9 BELOW, THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOY- | 
EES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS PAID OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, 
INCLUDED IN LINES 5 AND 7 ABOVE 
Average number of all employees. -..--...--..-----------.---- 7, 246 6, 850 6, 535 
Personal service obligation ------...--...----------------------- $36, 900, 607 | $33,123,000 | $31, 678, 000 











Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you present the next witness? 

General Lawton. The next appropriation we desire to present to 
the committee is the ‘‘Procurement and production” appropriation. 
I would like to present as the principal witness, Col. William H. 
Connerat, Chief, Requirements Division, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. I believe he has an opening statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Connerat, the committee is glad to have you 
present your request and I believe you have a statement, do you not? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel ConneratT. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will be pleased to receive it at this time. 

Colonel ConnreRrAt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, earlier in the year, 
General Taylor presented to the full committee the tactical and 
operational concepts of the Army of the future. General Magruder 
further highlighted the new concepts with regards to requirements. 
The impact of these developments warrants taking a few minutes to 
indicate how these changing concepts affect the “Procurement and 
production”’ appropriation. 

The advent of atomics, combined with guided missiles and rockets, 
has caused us to completely change our concepts of dispersion and 
mobility in order to assure survival on the battlefield of tomorrow. 
We likewise envision many changes in our scheme of operations to 
fully exploit the potential of new weapons in order to defeat the 
enemy. Greater distances between the forward elements are essential. 
Small units with a potential to rapidly mass, exploit and then disperse 
is a must. This type action will require not only new and more 
mobile weapons and equipment but greater communications to control 
our forces. Increased surveillance of the enemy’s position for greater 
depths, will be necessary to enable us to use effectively the longer 
range and increased firepower of our new weapons. 
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Because of the greater ranges the battlefield of the future will he 
wider and deeper than in the past. There will probably be thinly 
held areas of considerable dimensions between combat elements, 
Flanks will not necessarily be protected by friendly units. Survejl. 
lance and reconnaissance must cover 360°. 

Depots must be dispersed and smaller to eliminate to the maximum 
extent possible their becoming potential savory targets. The logistical 
problem of moving supplies to sustain combat will become more 
difficult. because of the greater distances. 

General Taylor stated the Army is now proceeding to reorganize 
into smaller divisions and Army Missile Commands with greater 
mobility and increased control through improved communications, 

Mr. Fioop. Army Missile Commands? What is the correct desig. 
nation of this command this week? Is this the last one? 

Colonel Connerat. That is the last one. 

Mr. Mituer. You do not prophesy that is final, do you, Colonel? 
You merely mean it is the latest? 

Colonel Connerat. Correction, sir; the latest. 

Additional improvements will be integrated into the new organiza- 
tions as they are developed. 

Our organization, tactics and weapons are being changed to meet 
the needs of the future. During this transition period, we know the 
direction where we should place our efforts, but because the details 
in many instances have not been completely finalized, our calculations 
must be approximations and our plans flexible. Though the total 
future requirement may not now be firm, we do know that the materiel 
which we plan to procure with the funds requested for the fiscal year 
1958, will be well within the requirements of our future Army. 

At this point I would: 

First, describe the present status of the Army’s 1957 materiel pro- 


gram; then; second, discuss specific objectives of the fiscal year 1958 
program and the results to be ibideved- and, last, to discuss the pro- 
gram of the future. 
Mr. Fioop. How much of this document is secret? The whole 
business is over nine pages. { 
Colonel Connerat. Just those portions of the document as indi- 
cated “Off the record,” sir, are classified. 


COMPARISON OF 1957 OBLIGATIONAL ESTIMATES 


{In millions] 





| Original 
| plan (De- 
cember 1955) 


Current 
estimate Net change 
(April 1957) 











etd lengtedaeeal $1, 106 


Ammunition and guided missiles... -- $931 —$175 
Major equipment ---- PE Sees a> abavekees | 355 585 +230 
Industrial mobilization. .............-----..------.-.-..-.---- 125 | 139 +14 

Toei 5. 3.06hd 055553043. abl h SECM LE M.S . 1, 586 | 1, 655 | +69 











This chart shows a comparison of our obligational plan for fiscal year 
1957, as originally submitted to Congress during the fiscal year 1957 
hearings, and as now estimated. The total shown for the original 
plan is $1,586 million. The increase of $69 million represents an 
increase in the estimated sales of Army stock to other customers. 












ee: 


———iuw © ©& © © DW 
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The figures on this chart do not include the funds which will be 
obligated directly to meet other customers’ procurement demands. 

The principal reasons for the changes are a decrease of $175 million 
jn the ammunition and guided missile estimate. 

In general, $25 million in ammunition decrease resulted from items 
stretched out over a longer period of time to maintain the advantage 
of having an operating production base capable of rapid expansion; 
a few new development ammunition rounds did not warrant initiation 
of quantity procurement at this time, and the inventories of some 
ammunition rounds are now considered reasonably adequate and will 
not be augmented during the period of transition to the Army of the 
future. 

The most significant reduction was in the Nike in the surface-to-air 
missile area. T’o avoid obligation of funds for an obsolescent weapon, 
we did not procure as many Nike Ajax missiles as we had estimated 
and the conversion of Nike Ajax ground control equipment has been 
discontinued. We have utilized some of these funds to procure the 
vastly superior Nike Hercules missile and universal ground control 
equipment. The Nike Hercules can carry an atomic warhead and 
offers increased range and accuracy. This reduced the estimate by 
$90 million while still permitting orderly change in our production 
facilities to manufacture the new weapon. 

A reduction of $69 million was made in the Honest John surface-to- 
surface rocket estimate. A critical appraisal of the availability of 
warheads for these rockets dictated a cutback in the rocket procure- 
ment. We reduced the fiscal year 1957 quantity to that necessary to 
sustain the existing facilities in operation. 

Numerous other minor changes resulted in the net reduction of $150 


million. This reduction in the guided-missile estimate in no way 
indicates a deemphasis on these items. The revised position offers 
better balance and, in the case of Nike, avoids a large early obsoles- 
cence cost. 

The major reductions made in both the ammunition and guided- 
missile estimates just discussed, coupled with the $69 million increase 
in comets gp reimbursements for stock sales to other customers, 


permitted readjustment within our overall shopping list with addi- 
tional items of essential conventional equipment. All of the items in 
this category are required to meet our essential needs. $121 million 
for the procurement of medium tanks, accounts for the major portion 
of the $230 million change. We have asked for the authority to buy 
these tanks in the fiscal year 1957. 


MEDIUM TANK REQUIREMENTS 


Mr, Fioop. What kind of tanks? 

Colonel ConNnERAT. Medium tanks, M48<AQ2, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Could you give us a little more on that? I do not 
like to interrupt at this point, but we should have a short statement as 
to what brought that about. It is a radical change as compared with 
what we have been hearing about stretching out the time on tanks to 
keep the production lines open, plus the fact that we were told new 
ones would apparently not be needed for some time. Is that for our 
people, or is it for some other thing? 

Colonel Connerat. These tanks are all for our own use, sir. 
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May I go off the record? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cassrvant. As I said, we go back to General Magruder’s 
statement where he wanted to buy tanks if funds could be made 
available from reimbursements. 

Mr. Fioop. When did he first give birth to the idea? What morn- 
ing did General Magruder get up and say, “I would like M-48’z 
today”? When did he say that? 

General CassEevant. Mr. Flood, in making up last year’s program 
we decided there were more important items than tanks that had to 
be funded. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what Mr. Miller asked you about 10 minutes 
ago. That is what I thought. 

General Cassevant. That is exactly right. 

Mr. F.Loop. As a matter of fact, General, the expression was used 
to us that you “had tanks coming out of your ears.” 

General Cassrevant. I do not know who made that statement. 

Mr. Foon. I heard it here last year. 

General Cassevant. This could not be so, because we do not have 
usable tanks, ‘coming out of our ears.” 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. F.ioop. That being true, can you imagine my surprise when a 
Member of Congress called me on the phone and inquired about this 
program? Isaid, “That can’t beso. We have all the tanks we need.” 

That was 6 months ago. 

General Cassrvant. I do not know who made that statement. 

Mr. Fuioop. All right. Go ahead, what happened? 

General Cassevant. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That was the German deal? 

General Cassevant. No, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good statement. I am right with you. 

General Cassevant. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REJECTION OF APPORTIONMENT REQUEST FOR MEDIUM TANKS 


General Cassevant. When we could not get a decision as to when 
this was going to be done, or if it were going to be done, it became 
apparent that we had to withdraw our procurement directive. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you pull out this bid on the tanks you are 
talking about now? 

General Cassevant. It would have been in the latter part of 
November. 

Mr. Foon. I think you are off by several weeks but that is not 
important. Then what happened next? 

General Cassevant. I am quite sure that it was about that time—— 

Colonel Connerat. The 5th of December Chrysler was notified. 

General Cassevant. The 5th of November they extended their bids. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the colonel is closer. Now what happens? 
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General CassEvAnt. It was not possible to determine if and when 
any decision was to be made at that time. Time marched on until 
January. 

Mr. Fioop. That is January of 1957? 

General Cassnvant. Of this year, 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. By this time this budget condition had been examined 
and reexamined and you presented it to Budget and Defense and 
everybody had gone over this budget request. that you now have 
before us; they had gone over it for several months. Now it is January 
of 1957. What did you decide to do about tanks at that point under 
all of those circumstances? 

Generel Cassrvant. Bill, do you want to fill in on that? 

Colonel ConngERAT. Sir, some people were laboring under a mis- 
conception that we had ample assets of serviceable combat worthy 
tanks. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who would be responsible for the lack of certainty 
about, that fact? You are now talking about tanks for the United 
States Army. Who is in the Defense Department who would not 
know whether we had serviceable tanks for the United States Army 
in that quantity in January of 1957? “Why would there be any doubt, 
do you know? 

Colonel Connerat. In January of 1957 we started correcting this 
particular impression with a series of briefings. 

Mr. Fioop. Who had that impression? Who was responsible for 
the impression that you had assumed the burden of correcting at 
that le.te date? 

Colonel Connerat. I assume that it came from the same source 
that you had the information, also, that we had ample time which you 
mentioned a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not going to second-guess you. Who brought 
to your attention, in your Department, uncertainty about tanks in 
January of 1957? How did you get into the act? 

Colonel Connerat. I will have to go back, sir. In our apportion- 
ment request for fiscal year 1957, we included tanks as General 
Magruder had indicated that we wanted to buy them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. The general took me all through that. 
You had a deal that you hoped would work out with the Germans. 
You had a deal that you hoped would jell. The deal fell through. 
You pulled out your bids. You are not going to get MDAP or Ger- 
man money. It is January, no money, no tanks, and now what 
happens? 

Colonel Connerat. That had nothing to do with it. 

General Cassevant. We were not going to get any German money. 

Mr. F.Loop. I know. 

Colonel Conngerat. The apportion of tanks had nothing to do with 
the German money. In the apportionment, when we received it 
back, tanks were eliminated from the request by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. FLoop. As I understand it, at a certain time when you are 
sending upstairs to the Department of Defense your apportionment 
request for hardware, you, at your level, or your office or section, 
asked for money for M48 tanks; right? 

Colonel. Connerar. Yes, sir. 

Mr: Froop. What month of 1956 was that? 
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Colonel Connerart. In our original apportionment in June that 
was submitted to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Foon. In June of 1956, this 1957 appropriation bill was not 
yet law; is that right? 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So even despite that fact, even though we were stil] 
working on the 1957 budget for the Army, you asked for money for 
M-48 tanks. That went upstairs to the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Connerat, It is preliminary to an apportionment request, 
sir. The Department of Defense discusses it. 

Mr. Fioop. Preliminary or not, it went upstairs to the Department 
of Defense from you? 

Colonel ConNERAT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What happend to it? 

Colonel Connrerat. The Department of Defense returned our re- 
quest for apportionment funds with the item of tanks deleted. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you get that information first? 

Colonel Connerat. The 26th of July, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Fioop. On the 26th of July 1956 from someplace in the 
Department of Defense level, your request for money for M-48 
tanks was rejected, as far as you know? 

Colonel ConngeratT. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So they are out? 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. At what point did they ever get back into this budget, 
1958 budget? 

Mr. Forp. It is in the fiscal 1957 budget. 

Colonel Connerat. In the fiscal 1957 budget. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 


ADDITIONAL APPORTIONMENT REQUESTS FOR TANKS 


Colonel ConnERAT. We reclamaed this to the Department of 
Defense, and we were refused again. 

Mr. Fioop. At the Defense level, as far as you know? 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the second date of your reclama, about? 

Mr. Huaearp. This was about August of 1956. I might add a 
point to that, if I may. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huaearp. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. These are going down the same calendar months? 

Colonel Connerat. That is where some of this confusion occurred, 
I am sure, with regard to the tanks. 

Mr. FLoop. There is no confusion now. We have two lines traveling 
in the same direction. 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct. 

Mr. F.Loop. Later on in November the German line collapsed. 

Mr. Miter. This gentleman had something he wanted to add. 

Mr. Fioop. What was it? 

We are in September and you have reclamaed and you have been 
denounced a second time. 

Mr. Huaearp. It was not a full denouncement in the sense that 
they had absolutely refused the tanks. They tied it at that time to 
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a reconsideration of the buying of the tanks based on the outcome of 
the German sale. This was part of the problem we had to lick. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we are in September, and at this point the tracks 
are converging for the first time. Now these tanks are married to the 
German deal; is that right? 

Mr. Huacearp. At that time they were married by Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. If we had some ham, we would have some ham and 
eggs, if we had some eggs. It is September 1956. Now, you travel 
along the same track until the latter part of November, when the 
German deal collapsed, and suddenly you found out that you were 
not going to get any German money on this tank deal. What did you 
do for the third time on the German thing for the tanks? 

Mr. Huaearp. We reclamaed. 

Mr. Fioop. Subsequent to February? 

Mr. Huaearp. I think it was February. 

Mr. Fioop. February of 1957? 

Colonel Connerat. After we had what we considered an educa- 
tional program on the status of assets of tanks informing 

Mr. FLoop. An educational program as to the status of the assets 
of tanks? 

Colonel Connrrat. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. My, you said that well. 

Colonel Connerat. By that I mean that our assets—— 

Mr. Fioop. You mean that when you found out, or somebody in 
the Army found out that you needed M-—48 tanks badly and you did 
not have them, you insisted upon getting them for the third time is 
that it? In February of 1957 you said: “Please, please, please, give 
us money for M-48 tanks;” is that right? 

Colonel Connrerat. The understanding that we had to get over 
was that the M—46 tanks and the M-47 tanks were inadequate. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerat. In February 1947, I think we dispelled any 
doubts about that. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ConnErat. We submitted an apportionment request to 
cover an approval granted by the Department of Defense. The 
apportionment request right now is in the hands of the Bureau of the 
Budget for action. 

Mr. Fioop. The apportionment request? 

* Colonel Connerat. For funds. 

Mr. Fioop. That you sent through for the third time for M-48 
tank money in February of 1957 that is still, as far as you know, in 
the hands of the Bureau of the Budget; is that tight? 

Colonel Connerat. It is in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Miter. It just got by the Department of Defense, finally? 

Mr. Fioop. You took the words out of my mouth. Thank you. 

Colonel ConnErat. I would like to have an overall statement pre- 
pared on the subject, if you would like it submitted. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of an abundance of caution, for no other reason, 

ou need it, and so does the Army and the Department of Defense. 
hat is this figure doing here? Now you come to us. I understand 
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that this is in your budget request that you have been working on 
since last June, and you went to the Army and now here is a docy- 
ment for the fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Connerat. We still hope to buy the tanks in fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, you want to procure these tanks out 
of available assets in fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Connserat. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Have you already sent out invitations to bid on these? 

Colonel ConngERAT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do that without getting a prior apportionment 
ment from the Bureau of the Budget? 

General CassEvaAnt. In this instance, we had approval from the 
Department of Defense. 

General Lawton. Subject to the availability of funds. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you have this money? 

Colonel Connrerat. We have the money that would meet this, 
curtailing other specific items in our program right now that we would 
be funding. We can cover the bids at the present time. 

Mr. Rivey. It is possible for you to fund this? 

Colonel*Connerat. It is possible for us to fund this particular pro- 
gram at this time. In other words, we are not violating instructions 
so far as submitting this bid. It would mean curtailing other 1957 
items. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know what items you would curtail, if and 
when you would get this money, if and when you would have a con- 
tract, and why it was necessary, at this late date, if and when this 
contract goes through, if and when you are allowed to do this, what 
items in 1957 did you suddenly decide you would eliminate in order 
to cover up this bobble and get money for this M—48 tank deal which 
you thought would come through if the German deal had gone through 
when you finally decided M-48’s were desirable, about which there 
was a grave doubt for a year in the Army? What did I say that was 
not so? 

General Cassrevant. There was no doubt in the minds of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. That should be shown in the record. 
There was.doubt in the Department of Defense. 

General Cassrevant. There was doubt above the Army. I do not 
know where. 

Mr. Ritey. Let me clear the Army’s skirts right here. On page 
1449 of the hearings last year, on the 28th of March, 1956, General 
Magruder said: 

Because of your previous interest in the medium tank, I wish to call to you? 
attention that this item is not in the detailed program for fiscal year 1957. The 
tank is one of the highest priority items of the Army today and every effort must 
be made to insure its continued production. The tank provides great protection 
against atomic blasts and permits motion across an atomic battlefield. It remains 
a prime item of modern warfare. Our obligational plan did not permit the inelu- 
sion of this item primarily because of the financial support required for the pro- 
duction of guided missiles. However, the Army still plans to continue production 
of this weapon for another year, and expects to obtain the necessary funds through 
utilization of reimbursements. It therefore appears in our shopping list. 

The Army has been trying to get this program approved for over 
a year. 
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STATUS OF CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT OF TANKS 


Mr. Foon. There is no doubt about that. The Army’s position is 
yery clear and there has never been any doubt in anybody’s mind 
about what the Army wanted and the quality of their own weapons. 
The problem is not in the Army. Now, in January of 1957 and Feb- 
ruary of 1957 you decided that you would now ask for bids again for 
medium tanks; is that correct? 

Colonel ConNneERar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You sent out the request for bids? 

Colonel Connerart. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. You received as a result of that invitation certain bids 
from certain people. 

General Cassevant. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened? This is now the middle of April and 

what happened to that? You asked for bids and you got the bids. 
You ini you needed them. Colonel, you tell me that you needed 
M-48’s and now the Defense people—you have prevailed upon them 
as you indicated—and now they think the Army is right. The 

eed to M-48’s and you asked for bids and the bids were receive 
What happened? 

General Cassrevant. So far as I know, that has not been finally 
decided. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General CassEvant. It is just a matter of timing, Mr. Flood. We 
had to give them 30 days. When did we send the thing out? 

The latter part of February. 
hog MoreHeEaAD. We actually had the bids returned the 5th of 

pri). 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know whether or not any firms who submitted 
bids on or before the 5th of April have withdrawn them up until today? 

General Cassevant. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know how many bids were received in the first 
place; 3, 4, 6? 

General Cassevant. Two. 

(The following additional information was supplied for the record:) 

In response to the initial fiscal year 1957 invitation for bids requested in July 
1956, two producers (Chrysler Corp. and American Locomotive Co.) submitted 
proposals. American Locomotive Co. (Alco) later withdrew its proposal. In 
response to the second fiscal year 1957 invitation for bids in March 1957, only 
one of the interested producers (Chrysler Corp.) submitted a bid. 

Mr. Fioop. Only two received? 

General Cassevant. Correct. 

Mr. Foon. If there have been withdrawals, how many of the two 
withdrew? 

General Cassevant. One. 

Mr. Froop. If one little Indian withdrew, there is only one little 
Indian left; is that correct? 

General CassEVvANT That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. If there i is only one left and if that bidder is otherwise 
responsible, what. is the delay? Do not tell me you are making a 
plant-site inspection upon the Chrysler Co.? 

General Cassevant. No, indeed. That has nothing to do with it. 
Actually, it is a matter of getting the clearance all “along the line. 
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Because of the interest in this procurement you can well imagine it jg 
of concern as far as the top of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. I am extremely curious. I have no interest in the 
Chrysler Co. I was wondering what happened. The last I heard 
about it was that you had asked for bids and that the bids were 
received. Then I understand—I did not know until just now—that 
there were only two bids received. Then you tell me that one of the 
bidders withdrew. There is only one left and that is the Chrysler 
Co. If the Chrysler Co. made a bid and you need the M-48 tanks 
and the Army says you are at least 8 or 9 months late already, what 
preaite reason could there be for not awarding the bid and having us 

uild these tanks, or letting these tanks to the lowest responsible 
bona fide bidder now on record? It is very interesting. 

General Cassevant. There is nothing too peculiar about it, Mr, 
Flood. It is just a matter of time. It takes time to run these things 
through the full gamut. The chances are that it will all come out 
exactly as you say. 

Mr. Froop. I am asking for information. You can understand 
that sitting on this side of the table I have a great native curiosity 
anyhow, but to be confronted with a set of facts like this piques my 
sense of curiosity acutely. 

Mr. Rixtxy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

Mr. Rixtey. Does the Army consider the bid a reasonable bid, and 
did they approve of the bid and send it up? 

General CassEvaAntT. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Ritxy. They consider it a reasonable bid? 

General CassEvant. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. No question about that? 

General Cassevant. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad for Mr. Riley’s inquiry. In other words, as 
as far as the Army is concerned, you hope that they start building 
the tanks tomorrow? You have cleared it upstairs; is that it? 

General CassEvant. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. By “upstairs” I mean all of this business that I am 
talking about is now someplace in the Department of Defense. 

General CassEvant. I am not sure as to the exact point where it 
may be resting, but it is somewhere beyond the Army. It may be in 
the secretarial level, on its way. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. It is out of the uniformed Army level? 

Colonel ConnEeRAt. We would be glad to furnish a statement as to 
the status of it for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

(The requested information follows:) 

A procurement of the magnitude of the current proposed purchase of M48A2 
medium tanks requires review at the several levels of secretarial approval, both 
within the Department of the Army and in the Office, Secretary of Defense. The 
current proposals for this procurement are presently in process of review, prior 
to notice of award, in the several offices through which such preaward approvals 
are processed. 

Subsequent to the budget hearings of April 16-17, 1957, funds to cover the 
required procurement of tanks were made available to Department of Defense by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Directed program changes and consequent adjust- 
ments in rates of delivery are now in process. 
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Mr. Forp. Just as a matter of curiosity and to complete the record, 
what was the name of the company that submitted the bid and 
subsequently withdrew it? 

General Cassevant. The Alco company. 

Mr. Forp. What is that? 

General Cassevant. The American Locomotive Co. 

Mr. Forp. Where are they located? 

General CassEvant. In Schenectady. 


POLICY GOVERNING TANK CONTRACT AWARDS 


Mr. Forp. May I ask another question? 

Is this order to initiate a new production line or is it to continue an 
existing production line? 

General Casspevant. We have a problem here in that there are four 
producers for this tank and normally we would like to keep them all in 
a reasonably current condition to produce. We do this, of course, b 
going out and getting bids. In this particular instance, it will permit 
us to rotate producers. Production at Alco is completed on their 
current order in May. Even if they were to get the new contract, 
they would still have to start up sometime later in the year. 

Mr. Miter. Are they making M-48’s? 

General Cassevant. Yes, they are. 

Colonel Connerat. The M-48A2. That is the latest revision. 

General Cassevant. Chrysler has produced the M-48 tank before. 
They have the know-how in tank production. Chrysler will have to 
tool up for the M-48A2 but when they do get tooled up we will have 
two producers for this latest version of the medium tank; American 
Locomotive and Chrysler. If, in the next go-around, another prod- 
ucer is added to the other 2—and the other 2 are General Motors and 
Ford—if one of the other producers gets low bid, then we will rotate 
it around. We would prefer to do it that way but we are unable to 
pay premium prices in order to keep the production rotating. 


TOOLING COSTS FOR PRODUCTION OF M-—48A2 TANKS 


Mr. Forp. Because you are possibly initiating a new production 
line with this potential bid, we have been discussing with Chrysler, 
is your cost going to be larger or greater than the price you were 
paying at Alco? 

General CassEvANnt. There will be some tooling costs for this but 
they are tooling costs which we would have to make if we were going 
to make M-48A2 tanks and if there was an emergency. They are 
tooling costs we feel are proper in order to give us that kind of 


pepectty. 
r. Forp. When you say “tooling costs’? what do you mean? 

General CassEvaNnt. I mean the sort of special tooling that go to 
make this special tank. 

Mr. Forp. I was not speaking to that point, but when you say 
“tooling costs’? except in connection with a multimillion dollar order, 
it does not sound like much but when you do relate it to such an 
order, it is a sizable sum; is that right? 

General Cassevant. I do not know, We can get it for you. It is 
not an out-of-reason thing. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Tooling costs for converting Crysler Corp. for production of the M48A9 
medium tank are approximately $1.0 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. General, I still do not understand why you come to us 
today and ask for $121 million for the procurement of medium tanks, 
What is this in here for now? 

General Lawton. This is not asking you for the money for the 
tanks. This is reporting to the committee what we are doing with 
the 1957 program. 

Mr. Forp. One question on this point, however. 

Would a list upset or revise the program that we had submitted to 
us earlier, particularly if the Bureau of the Budget approves the pro- 
curement? Will it change basically the procurement and production 
program submitted before the full subcommittee several months ago? 

Colonel ConnErat. Sir, it is within the program that was sub- 
mitted to this committee last year. This change is within the overall 
prosram that was submitted to you last year. 

General Lawton. I believe General Magruder mentioned before 
the full committee that while there have been changes within the 
program as presented to the committee last year, all the procurement 
is within the shopping list which was discussed with the committee. 











































PENDING APPORTIONMENT REQUEST OF THE BUREAU OF THE 


FOR TANK FUNDS 





BUDGET 






Mr. Fioop. Despite everything we said now, Colonel, suppose 
these Chrysler people in a couple of days are awarded this contract 
of $121 million for M-48 tanks? The Bureau of the Budget, curi- 
ously, is still to be disposed of. They have not yet done what? 

Colonel Connserat. They have an apportionment request from us 
now for $121 million for these tanks. 

Mr. Fioopv. The Bureau of the Budget received a request from you 
when? 

Colonel Connerat. I do not know the exact date. It was some- 
time after February, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The Bureau of the Budget still has not decided whether 
or not they will grant your very simple little request for very necessary 
M-48 tanks; is that not correct? 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct. We do have full confidence—— 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chrysler and his family still have a problem even 
if they get the contract from the Department of Defense or the Army, 
or whoever they get it from. The Bureau of the Budget in its omnipo- 
tence may still not give you what you want anyway. 

Colonel ConneRAT. That is possible. We still firmly believe that 
we will receive the money from the Bureau of the Budget to cover 
this. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be very nice of them to give the Army M-48 
tanks which the Army says they must have last year. 

Mr. Ritey. How long do you have to accept or reject this bid? 

General Cassevant. They usually go 30 days. This one expires 
May 4, 1957. 

Mr. Ritey. Please continue, Colonel. 
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CONVENTIONAL EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 






_ Colonel Connerat. Some other items included are special genera- 
tors needed in our guided-missile units; commercial vehicles required 
to replace those overage models that had reached the point of their 
being uneconomically repairable; aircraft radio sets required for air- 
to-ground communications; and test quantities of many new and 
promising developmental items required in order to prove their 
suitability for Army use and ferret out preproduction defects. 












INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 






The $14 million net increase to the “Industrial mobilization” esti- 
mate reflects increases in layaway, essentially in the area of conven- 
tional ammunition, and, an increase in the important industrial pre- 
paredness measures to perform industrial engineering on newly 
developed items. 






OBJECTIVES OF 1958 PROGRAM 










This brings us up to the fiscal year 1958 program. The program 1 
includes the major changes in organization, tactics and weapons, and 
reflects the guidance and objectives pointed out to you by General 
Taylor and General Magruder. a 

This chart lists the two basic logistic missions which have been | 
previously mentioned by them. 

1. Full support of a local war. 

2. Provide as adequate support for a general war as budgetary 
allowances will permit. 











MATERIEL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (PERIOD FISCAL YEAR 1958-62) 





1. Full support of local war. 

2. Provide as adequate support for a general war as budgetary 
allowances will permit. 

A. Maximum emphasis on introduction of new items. 

B. Maintenance of balanced capability during transition. 

C. Modernization of existing inventories. 

To accomplish these objectives, we are emphasizing the early attain- 
ment of basic allowances for our active forces for all guided missiles, 
aircraft and new conventional weapons. Although this emphasis is 
listed as the first priority under the second objective, you can readily 
understand that the first prerequisite for preparedness for a local war 
is to be capable of deploying well-equipped, mobile, hard-hitting 
fighting units in the early stages of such a conflict. This priority 
then applies equally to local or general war. 

The equipping of the active Army is the first essential step, and by 
emphasizing the early introduction of new items, we are able to dis- 
continue the procurement of those conventional weapons not required 
in the future Army. The next element “B”’ of the second objective 
also has the effect of providing a capability to fight a small war. The 
dividing line here of course, is quantative. While the new items 
referred to under ‘‘A’’ develop new capabilities with respect to tactics 
and strategy, it will be many years before the entire Army is fully 
equipped with them. During this time we must maintain the capa- 
bility to win a small war and provide a balanced capability for fighting 
& general war with the weapons which are producible today. We 
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have accepted a risk by discontinuing procurement of items not re. 
quired in the future Army. Other items, which will not be replaced 
during the next 5 years, and whose stockage prosition presents an 
unacceptable degree of risk, must be procured in order to maintain g 
balance in our capabilities. 

The final element “C”’ of the second objective applies primarily to 
items which are affected more by use and age than by technological 
advances. These are nonglamorous items, such as trucks, construe. 
tion equipment, and materials handling equipment, without which 
our troops could not be supported. We must plan to replace these 
items on a regular cycle if we are to maintain the effectiveness of our 
logistical support. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED 1958 OBLIGATIONS 


On the next chart, is shown the distribution of the estimated 
fiscal year 1958 obligations. This distribution is based upon the pre. 
viously mentioned objectives. 

The vertical scale is in millions of dollars. The total program has 
been subdivided into separate activities as shown under each bar, 
The first two bars indicate those procurements which apply to»the 
peacetime needs of the Army. The first bar totaling $978 million 
includes all guided missile and rockets and those special items required 
to support these units. This amounts to $677 million or 69 percent 
of the total shown. Also included is our planned procurement of 
aircraft totaling $116 million. These funds will procure cargo and 
utility fixed wing aircraft and several types of helicopters. ue to 
the high obsolescence factor and high cost, we plan to procure at this 
time to satisfy only current peacetime Army needs. The $83 million 
shown in this first bar will be used for those new items which represent 
bold advances in military capability. 

For example: A fuel injection system for our combat vehicles which 
will reduce fuel consumption or increase cruising range by an estimated 
15 percent ($6.2 million). Also included is the new lightweight 
machinegun and its ammunition ($16.9 million). 

The bottom portion of the first bar includes $102 million required 
to buy user test quantities of the most promising results of the research 
and development effort. Many items are screened to insure that 
those selected for user test offer the most significant improvements or 
advance in capability. Some examples of items included in this 
program are: Battle area surveillance equipment; guided missile 
countermeasures system; and multifuel engines for combat vehicles. 

The second bar includes: electronic equipment, construction equip- 
ment, tactical and commercial vehicles, ammunition for training, and 
a very small quantity of rail and floating equipment. All of the 
items included here are available modern types and still will have a 
long-term utilization. The quantities involved do not exceed peace- 
time Army needs. 

Examples of items included are: 

Item: Carrier, personnel, M—59; mortar, SP, M-—84; 2%-ton trucks; 
cranes (20- and 40-ton types). 

The Mobilization Reserve bar includes a limited number of items 
which will be critically needed in the early phases of a local or general 
war. These items also have a long range utilization. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. Ritery. Yes. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerat. The Army’s industrial mobilization program 
rovides funds for three primary purposes: (1) Provision of produc- 
tion facilities ($31.4 million); (2) layaway of industrial plants and 

uipment upon completion of procurement contracts ($14.5 million); 
and. (3) industrial engineering measures ($54.1 million). The $100 
million requested for fiscal year 1958 is less than the amounts requested 
for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The fund requirement for this pro- 

m is directly related to the procurement program. For example, 
if the Army plans to buy a new conventional item or a guided missile, 
roduction facilities must be provided. This is done, depending 
upon the item, in 1 of 3 ways: . 

(a) By conversion of an existing Government-owned facility; 

(6) By furnishing production equipment to a private manufacturer 
to complete his production lines; or 

(c) By the establishment of a complete facility. 

Approximately half of the $31.4 million requested for production 
facilities is for guided missiles. The other half is for necessary reha- 
bilitation of currently operating production facilities to include 
arsenals and to provide other capacity needed for current operations, 
such as the Army’s participation in the atomic energy program. 

Layaway of production facilities will continue during fiscal year 
1958, but at much lower rate than in fiscal year 1956 and 1957. The 
$14.5 million is needed to lay away approximately 23,000 major items 
of production equipment having a value of $230 million at 11 
Government-owned plants and 47 other storage sites. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Conngerat. The third element of the program called 
“Industrial preparedness measures’’ provides essentially for production 
engineering of newly developed items prior to procurement to insure 
an orderly transition from research and development, and for devel- 
oping and maintaining modern production data for important items 
scheduled for mobilization production but not being currently pro- 
duced. As a result of these measures both Government and private 
facilities can start producing military items much sooner than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The last two bars are not related directly to the objectives previously 
mentioned. The second last bar represents fixed costs.. These are 
first destination transportation charges for that materiel which will 
be delivered from the place of manufacture and the cost of the 
components of atomic weapons which are to be provided for the Army 
through the Armed Forces special weapons project by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The $150 million.in the last bar, for direct 

rocurement for other customers is our estimate of the amount of 
usiness we expect to do as procurement agent for other services. 

Mr. Forp. Does that include MDAP? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. The military assistance program for 
fiscal year 1958 has not been approved and therefore it is not included. 

The distribution of estimated fiscal year 1958 obligations graphically 
portrays in major areas the shopping list submitted to you. In 
addition we have within our overall fiscal year 1958 program $587 
million of high priority items which we should like to procure should 
additional funds become available from sales of stock to other cus- 
tomers in excess of our estimate, or slippages occur in the items in- 
cluded in the shopping list submitted to you. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FUTURE PROGRAMING 


Colonel Connerat. We would now like to address ourselves to 
future procurement and production appropriation programs. 

The 1958 fiscal year program is less than the projection given to this 
committee last year. Last year, we were in the initial stage of the tran- 
sition, and no firm decision had then been made as to the reorgaization 
of our forces and the reorientation of our concept. Today, we can see 
more clearly where we are going and we are programing accordingly. 
Future fiscal year programs will continue to be guided by first, tran- 
sition to the newer materiel upon completion of its development and 
second, maintaining our inventory in a modern condition. It is the 
latter that I would like to talk about. In the past, we have told you 
that the Army’s inventory in conventional materiel dollarwise had 
been turning over at the rate of 7 percent yearly or a complete turnover 
approximately each 14 years. New weapons will change this 14-year 

cle. We do not yet know to what extent, but we do know that there 
are factors that will cause a more rapid turnover, or an accelerating 
of this cycle. Let us use our antiaircraft weapons, to illustrate the 

oint. 

Chart IV (which by itself is off the record) shows the acceleration 
of the modernization cycle. For 11 years, 1942-53, the 90-millimeter 
and 120-millimeter antiaircraft guns were needed to accomplish the 
antiaircraft mission. These weapons were considered satisfactory 
against slower flying aircraft carrying conventional bombs. Pitted 
against the speed of the jet aircraft, conventional antiaircraft guns 
can no longer satisfactorily or adequately meet this requirement. As 
a result, the Nike Ajax was developed, and it first became operational 
in 1953. Supersonic aircraft and the H-bomb provided the catalyst 
to spur the devlopment of Nike Hercules which it is anticipated will 
be replacing the Nike Ajax. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ConnerAt. When, we cannot predict. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR DISPOSAL OF OBSOLESCENT STOCKS OF EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Connerat. Another factor which enters into our obso- 
lescence situation is that of the humps that have occurred in our pro- 
curement programs of the pass. Much of our conventional equipment 
was procured during the Korean war. We are now faced with the 
imminent disposal of large quantities of uneconomically repairable and 
technically obsolescent stocks. 


GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


A typical case is that of our general-purpose vehicles. In the over- 
seas areas, these vehicles are in their seventh year of use and require 
more than normal maintenance. This fact is of significant interest 
when considering that a high attrition rate may be expected if they 
are used under combat conditions. For example, approximately 86 
percent of the trucks, 2%-ton, 6 by 6, now on hand, were delivered in 
fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1953. This procurement was 
necessitated by the large demands of the forces during the Korean 
conflict. The Army considers this particular vehicle to have a maxi- 
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mum peacetime life expectancy of approximately 10 years and a war. 
time life expectancy of approximately 4 years. 

Mr. Fuoop. Are we still going to buy those things? 

Colonel Connerat. We are still buying those things. 

Mr. Fxioop. Are we still buying those 2%-ton trucks? 

Colonel Connerat. We are continuing to buy them. 

Mr. Fioop. Large quantities of them? 

Colonel Connrrat. We have 5,000 of them. 

Mr. Fioop. We first started buying them when? When is the 
first time we started buying them? What is the nickname for that? 

Colonel Connerat. Eager Beaver. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. But there is another nickname. We 
have been buying this a long time. 

Mr. Huaearp. These are M-Series vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. Do these have a hydramatic shift? 

Mr. Moreueap. These are the Reo and Studebaker version with 
conventional transmissions. 

Mr. Fuioop. Do they have a fuel injection system? 

Mr. Moreneap. That is a little off in the future, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Would they be desirable? 

Mr. Moreneap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not talking about fuel injectors in these 
2%-ton trucks even though they give you great distance and mileage? 

Mr. Moreueap. We have it in all of our major combat vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Moreneap. It is not perfected to the point of the Army’s 
acceptance right now for truck use. We have it in one version, the 
M-76 amphibious vehicle. That is about the only light vehicle we 
have it in. 


LIGHTWEIGHT TRUCKS 


Mr. Fioop. Is this new one, the 2%-ton, much lighter? How much 
lighter is it, 1 hope, than the old one? I am concerned about airlift. 

Mr. Moreueap. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Fioop. All I talk about is airlift for the Army in these questions. 
We have to get these trucks into airplanes and flown someplace. 
I doubt it, but I hope—— 

Colonel Connerat. I do not have the weight characteristics of 
that vehicle. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you give me a chart if it is not a security item, on 
a contrast of weights for as many of these items as we are talking 
about so that I can have them available for airlift purposes? That is, 
comparative weights on these new things. I do not want you to bu 
a lot of heavy stuff if you can buy light stuff that is just as good. 
You should buy lighter stuff. That is your problem. 

Mr. Huaearp. That is cleared up right here. This particular 
rocurement program is of the same type of item that we have been 
uying. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Mr. Huaaarp. We are not yet ready to produce the new lightweight 

vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 
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Mr. Huacarp. They are not yet cleared through the research and 
development status. 

Mr. Fuoop. I think there is something wrong with our procurement 
if we do not have the 2%-ton truck much, much lighter and just as 

d and fast as the other one, for an airlift war. 

Colonel Connerat. Last year we bought some test quantities of 
XM-151 lightweight jeeps for the purpose of airlifts. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe I am wrong. 

Is this 24-ton truck, would it be utilized for the purpose I am talking 
about? 

Colonel ConngeRAT. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. As | understand it, this is something that you would 
need as you would not have everything carried by air in any event, 
and you need this to replace what you are using now anyhow? 

Colonel ConneRat. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, I am wasting my time talking about 
this because it is not what I wanted anyhow? 

Cononel Connerat. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. It will be utilized for airlift? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; I am afraid it would be a little too 


vy. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but I want to know, do I want a 2-ton 
truck for airlift advance echelons? 

Colonel Connrerat. We would like to have a lightweight truck for 
that purpose and other purposes, because it would reduce gasoline 
consumption if we could reduce the weight. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you going to get me a lightweight 2-ton truck fuel 
injector; what year? 

Colonel Connrerat. We have to find out from research and develop- 
ment and let you know. 

(The requested information follows:) 

Planned for the fiscal year 1958 research and development program is the 
initiation of a new lightweight medium duty cargo truck rated at 34 tons capacity 

This truck is envisioned as the one to perform the bulk of the hauling now done 
by the standard 234-ton truck. The 34-ton rating is simply a more accurate 
description of the cross-country capacity of vehicles now rated at 2!¢ tons and is in 
line with Army efforts to rate all vehicles closer to their actual load-carrying 
capacity. A comparison of the two vehicles follows: 


Current 244 ton M-34 New 346 ton 


Curb weight__.___- _....---| 12,190 pounds with winch, 11,775 with- | 9,700 pounds (design weight). 
out winch. 
Capacity off road 5,350 pounds (rated) __.._.-___- “ 7,350 pounds (design rating). 
Highway capacity 10,350 pounds (rated)_.................| Over 10,000 pounds (to be deter- 
mined by test). 


' This truck, with an adequate funding program, should be available to troops 
by late fiscal year 1961. It will be designed specifically to accept a wide range of 
the most. modern engines available at the time the truck is completed, to include 
fuel injected gasoline, diesel, or multifuel engines. 


TRUCK INVENTORY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Just as a matter of comparison, how many 2\%-ton trucks 
of this item did you procure in fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 
1953? One hundred thousand? 

91288—57——-87 
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Mr. Hueearp. The bulk of ours were procured in 1951 to. 1953 
I would say in the neighborhood of 65,000 to 75,000 trucks. 

Mr. Forp. You are procuring or planning to procure 5,000 in this 
budget? 

Mr. Hvueearp. Yes. 

This represents a very small portion of the requirement that we 
would have for continued replacement annually. We figure that we 
would need about 8,500 of these a year to replace our inventory oye 
a 10-year period and get an even distribution of 85,000 vehicles so that 
every year approximately 8,500 would go out and we would buy 
8,500. 

Mr. Forp. Even with your rebuild program? 

Mr. Huaearp. This 8,500 is an absolute minimum. We would 
have to hold on to even some overage vehicles for training purposes, 

Mr. Forp. Have you not sold a lot of your 2%-ton trucks through 
your MDAP program? 

Colonel Connrerat. They are World War II types. This is the 
vehicle that came out in the Korean war. 

Mr. Forp. Can you not sell them some of those now? 

Colonel Conngerat. We will probably do so, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which will help your inventory situation as far as 
modernity is concerned? 

Colonel Connerat. It will help us to keep our inventory modern. 

Mr. Ritey. Please continue. 

Colonel Connerar. If we rely too heavily on these assets for com- 
bat, we will find the usable remaining life under combat conditions 
has been seriously depleted and that the vehicles we had been counting 
on were primarily paper assets. Even under peacetime conditions if 
we do not cause an orderly introduction of new vehicles we will find 
ourselves in 1960-62 faced with tremendous procurement programs 
for replacement that we can ill afford in one or a few years. 

The same story applies to most of our logistical support materiel 
where we do not foresee major advances in development in the next 
5 to 10 years. These items in general, include most types of construc- 
tion equipment and materials handling equipment. 








ECONOMY OBJECTIVES 






The fiscal year 1958 request for procurement and production, Army 
funds has been most carefully calculated and is based upon the latest 
production estimates and price estimates available. Revisions are 
constantly made to reflect the latest data. In addition to the austerity 
of our request, economies are being and will continue to be effected. 
Some of the economies are in the use of our inventory, others are in 
programing and production. 

We are reducing the number of different items we buy and issue. 
Recent actions will result in the reduction of approximately 10 percent 
of the 350 different makes and models of vehicles; a 20-percent reduc- 
tion of the 424 items of photographic equipment and a reduction of 
25 percent of the 335 principal items of ammunition. Although the 
number of items in the procurement and production, Army area is 
relatively small compared to the total number of items in inventory, 
the elimination of just one principal item from the system causes 
multiple economies throughout the storage, maintenance, and repair 
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parts area. The continuing reduction in the number of conventional, 
items, serves to partially offset an increase in inventory caused by 
the introduction of the more complicated, nonconventional equipment 
with its ‘auxiliary or supporting equipment and spare parts. 

We are economizing in our programing. Some standard items, now 
in short supply and available from procurement at this time, are not 
being procured as we can foresee new developmental items as replace- 
ments in the reasonably near future. 

The Army is accepting the risk until the new items are available. 
Had we budgeted to fill these shortages, we would have had the 
benefit of the use of the equipment for a few years, but obviously it 
would have been wasteful due to early obsolescence of the items. 

We will also effect economies in production. 

In previous years our negotiations with the contractor and our 
budget requests were in general based upon a production lead time of 
18months. We have carefully studied this aspect of our procurement 
practices and determined that we can in some cases pare this down to 
a 15 month lead time. In these instances our fiscal year 1958 budget 
includes the financing of only 9 additional months of production, 
which should sustain the desired production rate. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerat. On the record. 

This is not an actual savings, of course, since we only pay for actual 
deliveries. However, it does avoid the appropriation and apportion- 
ment of funds in advance of the time they are actually needed. 

To summarize our request for fiscal year 1958 procurement and 
production, Army funds, I can best describe it as a most austere 
program. ‘The amount of funds requested reflects carefully calculated 
and considered requirements, and includes economies to be effected 
in inventory, programing and in production. With all prudence 
and in our professional judgement we dare not recommend a lower 
request, which would result in a greater risk and reduction in the state 
of our readiness. 

MATERIEL READINESS 


Next we would like to talk about materiel readiness. 

Any readiness indicated now should be considered as an interim 
position, subject to change by interpretation of different strategic 

lans. A position measured as of a point in time during the transition 
rom the so-called conventional type of warfare to the nonconventional. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerar. On the record. 

As an example, we have selected a sample item, to show how its 
readiness position is described, and the same process is covered for 
every item in the program. 

Briefly, the top bar shows our requirements and the bottom bar 
shows our assets. All assets and requirements to the right of the 
zero line are applicable to the Army alone. All requirements and 
assets to the left of the zero line are applicable to other customers such 
as MAP, FED-REP Germany, the other United States military 
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departments where such requirements exist, and Army replacement 
and consumption to M-day. Thus segments 1 and 2 of the top bar 
represent our currently known requirements for other customers and 
replacement and consumption to M-day; the third segment representg 
our current active Army requirements; the fourth segment represents 
the Early Reserve force at 100 percent of authorization; the fifth 
segment represents the 15 divisions at their currently authorized 
peacetime rates which go to make up a 40-division force; segment No, 6 
represents 16 Reserve divisions which are currently in addition to @ 40. 
division force. Thus bar segments 3 through 6 may be said to com. 
prise our actual peacetime force requirements. Segments No, 7 
represents our consumption requirement to fight a small war. Seg- 
ment 8 represents the amount required over and above the peacetime 
authorization to fight a general war out to P-day, the date when 
production equals consumption. y 

: As compared with these requirements, we have placed our assets in such posi- 
tion as to assume that all requirements to the left of the zero line will be met 
Accordingly, segment No. 9 represents assets for other customers and consump- 
tion (equal to 1 and 2). Segment No. 10 represents our serviceable assets; seg- 
ment No. 11, the amount due in from procurement by M-day; No. 12, the amount 


due in from rebuild by M-day; and 13 and 14, the amount due in from rebuild and 
procurement after M-day. 


May I go off the record? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerat. On the record. 

Our assets of this sample item will be a little more than adequate to 


take care of both our peacetime forces and our small war requirements, 
but only slightly in excess of meeting one-half of our general war needs. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I have tried to show to you what we are doing in the 
fiscal year 1957, how it changed from what we had originally estimated 
and why. 

I’ve explained to you very briefly our fiscal year 1958 program 
objectives, where we plan on spending the funds contained in this 
budget, and last, our readiness position. 

I hope I have left the impression that the readiness position indi- 
cated here today will change. Readiness is based on what we have 
and can produce, compared to what we need. What we have will not 
drastically change. What we need in new items under the new Arm 
organization and new plans of operation as compared to what we will 
be able to produce may change our readiness radically. As material 
becomes obsolescent, the production base also becomes obsolescent, 
at least, to the extent it cannot be modified for use with new items. 
The mobilization base to manufacture new items of equipment is 
relatively small compared to the mobilization base that was built to 
support conventional items of materiel with which we fought the 
Korean war. 

I do not mean to imply that if you find us next year presenting to 
you a considerably less readiness position percentagewise, that we 

1ave not improved our combat capability because this would not be 
true. The introduction of new weapons, guided missiles rockets, and 
other developmental items into the Army materially increases our 
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hting potential and firepower, we will have improved considerably. 
ote, as our potential enemies are also advancing in their tech- 
nology, we must judge our readiness relatively. 

Mr. FLtoop. What does this look like? Is this operational today? 
Do you have a picture of that? 

Colonel Connerart. Yes, sir; there is much protection for personnel 
on that. 

Mr. Moreueap. Yes, sir; they are all under cover. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you see the picture in the paper of the Russian 
personnel carrier in the streets of Budapest? 

Colonel Connerat. I think I did see it. 

Mr. FLoop. It is a mighty good looking thing to carry troops in 
with one machinegun. It isa mighty good looking piece of equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

We will meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 17, 1957. 
FIRMNESS OF 1958 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

Colonel Connerat, in your statement on page 2 vou say that although 
the total future requirements may not now be firm we do know that 
the material which we plan to procure with the funds requested for 
fiscal year 1958 will be well within the requirements of our future 
Army. This would indicate that your request had not been fully 
firmed up. What would be your comments in regard.to your program? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, I think that General Magruder indicated 
the same comment before the subcommittee and before the full com- 
mittee. Our calculations at the moment are approximations. The 
tables of organizations that we are using are still tentative tables. 
We will have to test these new divisions in the field before the require- 
ments are actually completely firm. We have tentatively computed 
requirements and until the tests are completed we will not know the 
firm total requirements. We know that the amount of material that 
we have asked for, for the funds in this budget, will be well within those 
requirements. There are trends developed in equipping the new 
divisions. We are positive we will need considerable additional 
equipment, more than we have asked for in this budget. 

Mr. Riuery. In other words, you are quite sure that you are not 
asking for more than you will use and probably that will be short of 
your needs; is that it? 

Colonel ConnERAT. That is correct, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. With reference to the Army’s industrial mobilization 
program, you made reference on page 10 of your statement to the 
Army’s participation in the atomic energy program and other current 
operations. Just what does this participation include and what is 
the cost to the Army? 

Mr. McCrary. I think perhaps this should be off the record since 
it is classified material, or at least parts of it are. 
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Mr. Ritny. Put it on the record and then take it off when’ yoy 
review it. ; 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

The Army’s Picatinny Arsenal includes a facility to manufaeure 
pilot quantities of special weapons items, to conduct retrofit operations 
and to develop testing procedures for contractor-produced special 
weapons commodities. This facility would be especially valuable ag 
a ready source for small quantities of critically needed special weapons 
components and to provide continuity of technical background from 
development through mass production. In this budget we have 
$4.5 million for this pilot plant at Picatinny Arsenal. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any other items in the P. and P. program 
similar to this? 

Colonel ConnERAT. We have indicated, sir, that we have also in 
this program $22 million, under fixed charges on the chart that we 
submitted, the bar that contains $53 million; $22 million, is for sup- 
port of the classified project of the Armed Forces special weapons 
project. This amount of money is to provide training bombs and 
warheads, major assemblies and components, test handling and as- 
sembly equipment, operational suitability test weapons, weapons for 
maneuver, repair of special weapons material and modernization of 
that equipment. 

I understand that this is justified in detail by personnel of the 
Armed Forces special weapons project. It is a specific amount that 
we cover in accordance with their demands. 

LAYAWAY 


OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 





Mr. Ritrey. Would you explain to the committee the layaway of 
production facilities, just what the process is, what maintenance is 
given during the time that the plants are idle, and what steps are 
taken to prevent a plant from being kept under the program when 
developments have been such that in all probability the plant would 
not be utilized again? 

General Cassevant. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

General Cassevant. Normally, when a plant ceases production it 
is laid away. We had some last year making their last production of 
conventional type items, for example ammunition. Those plants 
which are needed to take care of our so-called budget supported force, 
are laid away. Layaway entails putting the machine tools in storage, 
cleaning and oiling them, and putting them in a state of preservation 
so that they will not deteriorate. It means doing related things for 
the buildings that are involved. We end up with a storage arrange: 
ment which requires a very small force of caretakers, guards, and 
firemen. 

If the plant is not needed, the equipment and the plant are disposed 
of. We are not keeping anything beyond our budget-supported force 
needs. 

In the case of production equipment which has been used in the 
manufacture of conventional items, if it cannot be used in the produc- 
tion of the materiel we plan to use in the future, it is discarded. Some 
of the equipment is convertible to the newer items. We keep that 
sort of production equipment. 
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An example of disposal is the production equipment for our World 
War Il type trucks. We have disposed of all of that equipment which 
could not be used for the manufacture of the latest type truck. We 
have no machine tools which we used for the production of World War 
[I type trucks laid away. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you actually keep the machinery in place, or do 
ou take some of it and put it in storage, or do you do both? 

General Cassevant. We do both, Mr. Riley. We have some stored 
in place and we have quite a bit of it stored in central stor age. It 
has turned out to be cheaper, in most instances, to store it in Govern- 
ment facilities. On the other hand, you must realize that we do not 
have the ready convertibility to production when we have them in 
storage. We lose in availability and speed of conversion back to 
production when we go to central storage. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you decide in which plants you are going to 
keep itin place? Would those be the ones that you would need at 
an earlier date than the others, or would it be the ones most difficult 
to place the machinery in? 

General Cassevant. Some items do not lend themselves to be 
stripped down and put away. We have been basing most of our 
layaway on a dollars and cents basis. 

‘Mr. River. Not in the urgency of requirement? 

General Cassevanr. These past years dollars and cents have been 
the deciding factor in most instances. 

Mr. Ritey. Sometimes that is poor economy. 

General Casspvant. We sometimes worry about that very thing, 
Mr. Riley, and we have attempted to be sensible while still saving 
dollars. Of course, only the future can tell us how smart we were. 





HIGHER PRIORITY ITEMS NEEDED 





Mr. Ritey. Would you explain, please, what the higher priority 
items are that you would like to procure should additional funds be 
available? I believe you mentioned something in that connection on 
pave 11 of vour statement. 

Colonel Connerat. Right, sir. We would like to procure addi- 
tional Nike ground equipment and missiles. We would like to procure 
additional Hawk ground equipment and missiles. We would like to 
increase our battalions of Lacrosse and buy more missiles. We would 
like to increase the support of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
We would like to buy additional aircraft and items for engineer and 
user service tests in the aircraft field. We would like to buy additional 
Honest John battalion equipment and missiles. We would like 
specifically to continue the procurement of medium tanks. We would 
like to increase the industrial mobilization program to compensate for 
these particular increases. We would like to increase our activity in 
Nike Zeus in missiles for the required testing. We would like to 
increase the production of 7.62 ammunition production. We would 
like to provide additional 5-ton trucks to meet the current shortages 
in the peacetime force. These are the principal items that go to make 
up the $587 million that I have indicated. There are other items that 
we would like, sir. For instance we are buying, or we plan to buy 
only, 135 carrier, personnel M59, in fiscal year 1958. We would like 
to buy 720 of these carriers in this year, but we will not be able to do 
so unless we get additional funds. 
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TROOP CARRIERS 


Mr. Ritey. What would you have to use under the present procure. 
ment program should you have need for these carriers? 

Colonel Corinna i We do have need for these carriers. 

Mr. River. I say, what would you use for them if you have an 
emergency requirement and only had the authority to procure the 
ones that you have in this program? 

Colonel Connmrat. We would have to use substitute standard 
carriers. 

Mr. Ritey. What would you use? You have to use something, 

Mr. Huaearp. We have the older M-75 personnel carriers, Korean 
types, which are becoming technically obsolescent as far as this 
particular vehicle is concerned. 

Mr. Riney. If you did not get these others and had an immediate 
requirement, you would have to use them; is that the case? 

Ir. Hueearp. We would have to use them but they are not 
completely acceptable. 

Colonel Connerat. Those are substandard vehicles for every 
reason, including maintenance and operation. They are technically 
obsolescent. They are the older full-track vehicles that are Korean 
types. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you yield? 

Mr. Rmey. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxter. Troop carriers are developing a new importance, are 
they not, in view of the development of possible atomic warfare? 

Colonel Connerat. That is very true. 

Mr. Minter. Are they not developing a significance over and 
beyond recognized value in conventional warfare? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, it is very important that we have tracked 
vehicles in what we visualize a future atomic war will look like. There 
will be areas that have been devastated and contaminated by atomic 
strikes, and only a tracked vehicle will be able to cross these atomic 
areas to exploit our own or to cross strikes that the enemy may have 
made. For example, personnel crossing a contaminated area in & 
tank will be afforded many times the protection against residual 
radiation compared to a man crossing that same area in the open. 

Mr. Mutter. The point I want to bring out, Mr. Chairman, is 
that, as I understand it, while it may be true that some of our con- 
ventional equipment and some of our weapons will be deemphasized 
in the event of atomic warfare, this troop-carrier problem is even more 
important perhaps under atomic-attack warfare than is the case under 
conventional weapons, dealing with conventional weapons. 

Mr. Riney. Not only aa it be a protection to the man, but under 
eae conditions, as I understand it, the Army has to be very 
mobile. 

Mr. Mriuer. That is the point. It would enable you to move into 
areas that might be denied if you did not have that type of equipment. 
Colonel Connerat. That is very true, sir. 












































DISPOSAL OF OBSOLESCENT AND UNECONOMICALLY REPAIRABLE STOCKS 






Mr. Rixery. On page 13, you refer to the problem of being faced now 
with the imminent disposal of large quantities of uneconomically re- 
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airable and technically obsolescent stocks. What are you doing with 
this problem? 

Colonel Connerar. Sir, I can illustrate that with engineer con- 
struction equipment. In the past few years, we have had considerable 
quantities of many makes and models of overage construction engineer 
equipment in the overseas theater. These engineer vehicles with their 
makes and models are costing us considerable in the maintenance-and- 
operation area for maintenance. They are using exorbitant quantities 
of spare parts and for many of them, because of their age, we are unable 
even to get spare parts. We are retiring those pieces of equipment that 
are so costly as fast as we can. We are extremely short in the area of 
construction equipment because of these particular actions. 

This is one of the areas where it has affected us. 

Mr. Rivey. Is your program being retarded because of the lack of 
this equipment? 

Colonel Connerat. I would say, yes; it is being retarded. We do 
not have enough of this equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the andtieaiie refer to this same type of equip- 
ment? 

Colonel Connrerat. Not only to that type of equipment, but also 
tactical vehicles as I have illustrated in the case of the 2%-ton truck 
in the paragraph that followed. We have at the present time in our 
assets approximately 86 percent of our 2}-ton trucks that were pur- 
chased in fiscal years 1951 through 1953. We want to replace them 
on a regular cycle. A great portion of their useful life has already 
been expended. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS FOR ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Rixey. In project 4000 on page 6 of your justification under 
“Major equipment,” I note that there are two increases. One is for 
Army aircraft and one for other major equipment. Will you explain 
the reason for these increases? They are right substantial, especially 
the Army aircraft item. That is project 4051 and 4060. 

Colonel Connerat. On the original plan which was submitted to 
you on aircraft we had planned on buying 609 aircraft at a cost of 
$113 million. This is 1957, sir. On our current estimate we now plan 
on buying 768 aircraft at a cost of $108 million. I would like to go off 
the record if I may and explain specifically each of these changes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. FLoop. Do I understand now under our system of operation in 
the Department of Defense, by the agreements between the forces, 
we know about the limitation on weight for fixed wing at 5,000 pounds 
and we know about your jurisdiction in helicopters, but must and does 
all of Army aircraft procurement go through the Air Force? Can the 
Army not contract for and buy independently and separately any 
aircraft? Must you buy everything throvich the Air Force procure- 
ment? 

General Cassrevant. Or the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. Or the Navy. 
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General Cassevant. That is correct. 
Mr. Riney. If the gentleman will yield, is this not a new manage. 
ment plan that under which one service or another is designated to 
conduct procurement for similar items for all the services? 

General CassEvant. That is true, and that is one of the features 
of the thing. However, that can be carried to extremes, I feel. 

Mr. Froop. What does that mean? 

General Cassevant. This is off the record. 

_ (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Let me say this on the record. The idea of command 
management and the purpose of single procurement for all the 
branches in many, many areas and for many, many purposes ig 
commendable and desirable, economical and good. For instance, in 
a case where the Army buys trucks for the Air Force, that is sound 
and there is nothing the matter with that. 

In a case where the Navy buys oil for the Air Force, there is nothing 
the matter with that. But when that principle is extended to permit 
the Air Force to do all of the procurement for the Army air arm, when 
the discussions and the debates and the animosities and the fits and 
jealousies between the two branches of the service are historic, tradi- 
tional, and classical, then the whole purpose of the single management 
procurement is defeated. In my judgment if the Army is to have an 
air arm, restricted as it is by agreement, it certainly should be per- 
mitted to do its procurement for its aircraft. Otherwise, human 
beings being human beings, and with all deference to the integrity of 
the Air Force, there will be a problem which will not be to the best 
advantage of the Army air arm. 

That is all, Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Forp. May I ask a question? 
Mr. Riuey. Mr. Ford. 






EFFECT OF REVISED 1957 PROGRAM ON 1958 





SHOPPING LIST 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, as you were reading off the revisions in the 
1957 procurement program for aircraft, I was looking at the proposed 
shopping list for fiscal 1958, also in reference to aircraft. It seems to 
me that the revision in your fiscal 1957 program would undoubtedly 
have a considerable impact on your shopping list for fiscal 1958 in 
the same category. 

Colonel Connerat. It does, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you want to give, off the record, the new revised 
fiscal 1958 shopping list in this category? 

Colonel Connerat. This fiscal 1958 estimate is our best estimate 
at the moment, which includes the revision to the new divisions. For 
instance, the net old requirements for the old division have changed 
from the net requirements for the new divisions. I can give you 
those very quickly for the peacetime force. 

For instance, the observation aircraft actually went down from 
2,094 to 1,980. The utility aircraft went up from 617 to 946. The 
command airplanes went up from 144 to 239. The light-cargo airplane 
went down from 321 to 189. The reconnaissance helicopter went up 
from 1,535 to 1,815. The utility helicopter went up from 235 to 909. 

Mr. Forp. It was my recollection that, in several of the categories 
to which you referred in the revised fiscal 1957 program, with that 
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revised program you were getting in an overstocked position on 1 or 
2 items. 

“ Colonel ConneErRat. Only on the first one, sir, and that was on the 
observation aircraft. We had already committed ourselves to 210 at 
the time this plan came out. Attrition will take care of that overage 
to the peacetime force very quickly. In other words, we will not be 
overstocked. 

All of the others are within our requirements. For instance, of 
the utility aircraft we plan to buy 100. We will have a shortage in 
the peacetime force remaining after the 1957 revision of 341. On 
the command airplane we want to buy 36. We have a shortage of 86. 
On the light-cargo airplane we have a shortage of 82 and we want to 
buy 40. The shortage of reconnaissance helicopters is 504. We are 
buying 256. For the helicopter utility we have a shortage of 603. 
We plan to buy 77 against this shortage. On the medium-cargo 
helicopter we have a shortage of 50 and we plan to buy 24. 

So we are still well within our peacetime force requirements. We 
have not exceeded any peacetime requirement except for the observa- 
tion aircraft, on which we would be five over. We had already com- 
mitted ourselves to buy 210. The revision in tables of equipment 
has caused a slight reduction in this requirement. We will consume 
those five additional very rapidly. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS AND PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


Mr. FLoop. What Army are you talking about? You are making 
quite a point about the old Army as against the new Army. You 
are buying all these new aircraft, light aircraft, fixed wing, helicopter 
for the new Army, this new concept. What new Army? You have 
two divisions in Korea that are World War II. You have a couple 
of other divisions scattered around, broken up all over the lot. You, 
are not going to tell me the continental stateside divisions in the 
Zone of the Interior are the new Army divisions in the next fiscal 
year. What new divisions are you going to put them in? Two? 

Colonel ConnerAt. May I address myself to the point of the re- 
organization of the Army. The reorganization of the Army, as I look 
at it, is a result and not a cause of this requirement. 

Mr. FLtoop. But you are asking for money for X number of air- 
craft to cost Y dollars in this budget for the next 12 months. 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do with the aircraft? What 
new divisions? What new Pentomic? How many Pentomic divi- 
sions? What new Army in the next 12 months? What are you 
going to do with all these aircraft; put them in a hangar, if you get 
the hangar? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; we intend to use these aircraft. 

General Lawton. All the active Army divisions will be reorganized 
to the pentomic type by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is the answer, then. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you furnish for the benefit of the committee, 
Colonel, a chart showing the revised list of aircraft procurement for 
the 1957 program? This should not be in the record, but would you 
furnish it for the committee? 

(The information is classified and will be submitted separately.) 
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AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Ritey. Then, on page 826 of the hearings last year, you gave 
us under exhibit 10 an inventory of the aircraft on hand and-on order 
and the dollar value in millions. I wonder if you could furnish g 
chart for the record similar to the one which you gave us last year 
but giving it to us for 1956, 1957, and 1958, leaving off 1955? ; 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Aircraft inventory—number of end items 


7 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 























fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

(elit na ah ate ee Ps ir cccateies 3, 628 | 4, 504 | 5,156 
Omens Ri ae ee! 1,344 | 1, 218 | 

tes ara end alike artesian aeicainteente Siaceion oe 4, 972 | 5,722 | 6, 038 

Dollar value (in millions) 

a 

IIS C5 08 et a ihe 193. 0 283. 0 367.7 

i i ala i la eT ea 173.8 150. 0 121.8 

ae acini 366. 8 | 433.0 | 439.5 





FIRMNESS OF 1958 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Rriey. You have advised us of certain revisions in the aircraft 
procurement program for fiscal 1957. Just how firm, then, is your 
aircraft procurement program for fiscal 1958? 

Colonel Connerat. We feel it is very firm now, sir, because the 
reorganization and aircraft plan has been firmed up, sir. We are well 
within the peacetime force requirements which I indicated a moment 
ago: 

ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Fioop. I am concerned about this question of helicopters. I 
know how important and how desirable they are in operations, but I 
am concerned about the fantastic cost of the procurement of heli- 
copters, the even more fantastic maintenance costs, both in dollars 
and the difficulty and the technique of the maintenance in the ‘field. 
You showed us yesterday all of these new mockup plans of fixed wing 
aircraft, vertical takeoff, all kinds and types. 

Where are we? What are we going to do? What is the planning 
and ‘the thinking of procurement on helicopters? Are we going to 
stay with them despite how much they cost, despite the difficulty of 
maintenance in the field, despite the cost of maintenance, despite all 
of these dozens of problems about the helicopter? Is that it? If 
you want it, that-is what you have to pay for it and what you have 
to put up with? What are we going to do about helicopters? 

Colonel Connerat. We need them very badly, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is the end of that? 

Colonel Connrerat.No, sir; I would not say that is the end of it, 
I am sure that continual improvement will be made in the helicopter 
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to lower the necessary maintenance in the field and they will be 
improved. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you hope and that is what | hope, but 
as between 12 months ago and today, ws forward to the next 
12 months, which gives us jurisdiction over 2 budgets for 2 fiscal 
eriods, there is nothing but a pious hope. There is nothing to 
indicate that they are any less expensive, nothing to indicate that we 
are getting anyw ‘here in the fac ility or less difficulty of maintenance 
in the field or any place else. We all emphasize those problems, but 
is there any indication in the last 12 months or looking ahead into 
the next 12 or the next 12 after that that you and I are going to 
do any more than talk as we did a year ago and today? You go out 
and I go out, and that is the end of it. 

In what area, if it is possible, is anything going to be done in the 
next 12 months about these two problems having to do with heli- 
copters? Or if we cannot do anything, let us stop talking about it. 
If your are, tell me something more than that you hope so. I heard 
that last vear and nothing happened i in 12 months. Now where am 
I for the next 12? This is bad. We are right where we were, and we 
just hope it will improve and that is that. Is that not the situation? 

Colonel Connrrat. | must say that appears to be the situation. 

Mr. FLoop. Then say so. It is not a murder case. If you cannot 
hélp it, you cannot help it. You do not build them. You buy them. 

What I want to know is if that is where I am, that is where I 4m, 
and we will worry about it again. 

General Lawton. Under the maintenance and operations appro- 
priation as I recall, Mr. Flood, we had testimony in the maintenance 
area that there was some improvement in the number of hours that 
the helicopters ran before they had to receive their overhaul. 

Mr. Fuioop. I recall that. That is correct. But nothing material 
or important or of consequence. This is just a tough problem. 

General Lawron. It is an improvement but it is admittedly a slow 
one. 

Mr. FLoop. These choppers are a headache. 

General Lawron. They certainly are; but useful. 


MODERNIZING ENGINEER CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rivey. Colonel, in program 4060, “Other major equipment,” 
you have a sizable increase. Would you explain to the committee 
the reason for this? 

Mr. Huaearp. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huaaarp. I think I could address myself to that question. 
One of the biggest areas where we have been having difficulty is in 
engineer type equipment which has not been modernized to any 
great extent since World War Il. We started a very extensive 
program during the past 6 months of scoring out of our system these 
engineer items which have been in the system for the last 12 to 15 
years. 

Mr. Ritny. What are some of those items? 

Mr. Huaearp. Tractors, cranes, heavy construction equipment 
primarily. We have had no really sizable replacement program on 
these particular items. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why? Why not in 15 years? That is your fault, 
Why. do you have this junk lying around that we used in northern 
Italy, that we used crossing the Rhine 15 years ago? Why do you 
have that obsolete, heavy, mechanical engineering junk lying around 
for 15 years? Why do you wait until the first 6 months of 1957 to 
start doing something that somebody should have been doing some- 
thing about for 15 years? That is what the complaint is against the 
Army. Are you just getting around to that? 

Mr. Hueearp. We are getting around to it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. You just said that, but why have you not 
done something about it for 15 years? 

Mr. Huaearp. This particular equipment was bought in bulk dur- 
ing World War II. All the equipment was relatively new during 
that period of time. It has now—— : , 

Mr. Fioop. So you had a new T model Ford and you are going to 
keep using it for the next 15 years, is that it? 

Mr. Hueearp. No, sir. This particular equipment has a life of 10 
to 12 years. It will stay active and good, if well maintained. We 
had bought this equipment in bulk during World War II. We are 
running to that point in time now where a sizable portion of it has to 
be replaced. It is overage, causing us difficulties to maintain. We 
have been drawing down the assets of mobilization reserves which we 
had at the end of World War II and using those. We are now ina 
pention where we must start replacing this equipment, larger and 
arger quantities each year. We have started this program of scoring 
them out as I said before about 6 months ago and have gotten rid of 
a sizable amount of engineer construction equipment during this period 
of time. The net result is that in fiscal year 1958 we must gradually 
increase our program for replacement. I suspect that——— 

Mr. Fioop. The net result is that you have Pentomie divisions for 
the 17 divisions we will have in the United States Army at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 and you are going to have only a fraction of the nee- 
essary heavy field moving and engineering equipment. The rest of it, 
nine-tenths of it, will be World War II, 15-year-old equipment. So 
you are not running a package in the Army. You have Pentomic 
1957 troops and you have a 1940 Army as far as mechanical and 
physical heavy equipment is concerned, is that not it? 

Mr. Huaaarp. Not exactly, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How far wrong is that? 

Mr. Hucearp. This particular equipment is not directly related to 
divisional type reorganization. This particular equipment is what we 
call class 4 type things, things that are necessary to build roads and 
airfields. They are based more on project requirements for going 
into a particular country rather than any direct relation to the divi- 
sions and the reorganization of the divisions today. So we have a 
different problem here than we have with tanks, aircraft, weapons, and 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not agree with you. I think you are behind the 
times. I do not know whose fault it is, but it is somebody’s. This 
is just another case of where you have been riding with the punch, 
and this kind of Army stuff, whether it is divisional material or equip- 
ment or not, for the reasons you state is not only obsolescent but ob- 
solete, and you are just now getting around to doing something about 
it for the reasons that you state. 
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Mr. Huaaarp. This equipment does not become obsolete in the 
sense that the tank does. It is not technically obsolescent. It is 
obsolescent in the sense that it is difficult to buy replacement parts. 
The tractor that they had 10 years ago has not materially changed 
today. It is a newer tractor but it has not had the technological 
advances that you have in weapons. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose at this point in the record you show where 
everything I said is not so along the line that you are now developing, 

which is beginning to make sense. In other words, that it is not an 
obsolete or obsolescent thing, that there are a few new gimmicks to 
it, but basically and fundamentally there is no material basic difference 
in the kind of tractor or heavy equipment you are talking about. 
But be sure you do not leave anything out on my side. 

Mr. Huaaarp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MopERNIZING ENGINEER CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


1. A majority of the engineer construction equipment currently in the hands 
of Army troops today was procured during World War II. 

2. In the period between the close of World War II and the Korean conflict, 
no procurement was made. The Army lived off existing stocks, while at the same 
time making issues without replacement under the MDA program. 

3. During Korea, procurement programs were predicated on the peculiar needs 
of our combat forces deployed in Korea. Much of the new equipment procured 
in this period was sent directly to Korea for use by the frontline troops to supple- 
ment World War II stocks in the Far East. Consequently, Army units in CONUS 
and West Europe continued to use equipment which was rapidly becoming overage. 

4. With the armistice and the reduction of the Eighth Army to its current 
strength, equipment procured for Korea became available for redistribution. 
The major Army supply effort was devoted to redistributing available stock and 
standardizing on certain makes and models of this stock, by geographical area. 
Through fiscal year 1957 procurement actions were limited to those major items 
of equipment required to equip and support AAA and GM activations. 

5. The program for redistributing and standardizing by geographical area 
brought out the vital need of the Army to develop a long-range program to estab- 
lish and maintain a modern equipment inventory. Establishment of such a 
program required considerable groundwork, particularly in the establishment of 
specific maintenance and rebuild standards. The following actions were taken: 

(a) All item types currently in the system were reviewed to establish relative 
degree of desirability. 

(b) Item review established procurement priorities and research and develop- 
ment program priorities to support modernization of obsolescent equipment. 

(c) Rebuild standards predicated on specific age data for each piece of equip- 
ment were established. 

6. By the end of 1955 rebuild standards had been developed, for example, on 
all of our tractors, and specific ‘‘no rebuild’’ lists of all types of major equipment 
were published. By this time the engineers were in a position to develop an 
orderly program for the elimination of obsolescent, overage, and uneconomically 
repairable equipment from the supply system. This program depends on— 

(a) Strict adherence to established maintenance standards for each type of 
equipment. 

(6) Authority to program large bloc procurements by item. This is essential 
to support geographical areas within minimum makes and models to relieve repair 
parts and maintenance problems. 

(c) Planned replacement procurement scheduled out over a long period to 
provide an orderly replacement within budget limitations and to maintain ade- 
quate readiness at all times. 

7. The program is now in the action phase. Major commands and armies 
are requisitioning items required to replace materiel designated as overage and 
uneconomically repairable by specific DA standards. Our budget requests for 
fiscal year 1958 included these specific needs of our forces, particularly those in 
Western Europe and the Far East. 
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The following are typical examples of increases in engineer construction 
ment in the fiscal year 1958 budget compared to that of the fiscal year 1957 bu 


uip- 
Ret: 






Item af it Cost in 
(a) Truck, cargo, 5-ton military bridging (fiscal year 1957, 0; fiscal year thousand 


1958, eRe aia he Cele CP aeons x aah nike sews as om $2, 640 
(6b) C ompressor, recip-air, truck- mounted, 210 C FM, 2\4-ton (fiscal year 

1957, 0; fiscal year ‘1958, 500) 6, 817 
(c) Crane shovel, truck- mounted, 40-ton, 2-cubic yard (fiscal year 1957, 

0; fiscal vent, 10GB, 900) 1. on nd <ede-sancenes 11, 150 
(d) Grader, road, D. D., 12-foot mold board (fiscal year “1957, 0; ‘fiscal 

year 1958, 250) Ore eee dae t aes 2, 569 
(e) Grader, road, D. D., 13-foot mold board (fiscal year 1957, “0; fiscal 

year 1958, MD iiss cc arbsvsb vale 1, 389 
(f) Tractor, full- traction, D. D., 17,100 to 24, 000 DBP (fiscal y year 1957, ( 

fiscal year 1958, 200) . peeeeee Wed ahead. oe lee 2, 107 
(g) Crane, shovel, truck- mounted, 2-ton, %-cubic yard (fiscal year 1957, 0; 

fiscal year 1958, 100)____.._- 1, 275 
(h) Distributor, water, truck- mounted, 1,000- gallon (fiscal year 1957, 0; 

fiscal year 1958, ’100) em eral or has ac acoe i tgs cic aoe ms ava sna i peas ee 1, 411 


Colonel Connerat. General Meprude: tnilisaitell on this subject, 
sir, on the 6th of February: 

We are finding that we are spending perhaps more in operation and main- 
tenance appropriation money in rebuild and repair than was economical. In 
other words, the rebuild bas, if anything, been carried beyond that which would 
have been the most economical thing to do. It would be cheaper to buy a new 
item and not spend so much money on rebuild. 

I must agree with you in a degree, sir, that what you said is true— 
the amount of the old material that we will still have in the new re- 
organization will not have been completely washed out. We must do 
it in gradual steps. We are attempting to do that now. We must 
do it as rapidly as we possibly can within the funds that are avail- 
able. We plan each year in orderly fashion to replace a certain 
amount of this overage and uneconomically repairable equipment. 
That is the reason that this area of major equipment is increasing 
percentagewise in the overall request for funds. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just worried that I am going to talk about this 
thing and 3 or 4 years from now or 5 years from now and I will have 
half an Army; I will have an airborne Pentomic division, a lot of 

uided missiles, but I am going to be missing two or three important 
Enks i in the chain and somebody is going to say, ‘‘We just never got 
around to that.” 

If this is to be a modern streamlined mobile Pentomic Army for a 
brush war, a third world war, or whatever it is, then it has to be so in 
every department of the Army. That is what is worrying me. [| am 
beginning not to feel that that is so. This is a clear indication of it. 
This has to be a package in the Army from beginning to end. I do 
not want you caught without your equipment trying to get across a 
river with a red-hot Pentomic division. 

Let us talk about these things now or somebody else will. We are 
your friends. This is a family affair. 

Is that what you are doing? Are you aware of that in procurement? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; I think we are aware of this condition, 
and we want to replace ‘these overage, uneconomically repairable 
items as fast as we can. At the same time we do not want to replace 
them at the expense of the combat items. A bulldozer which is 10 
years old, if it is still in operation and we can maintain it economically, 
will still do its job. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley asked you about $20 million worth. That 
js a lot of money even for the Army in 1 year. 

Mr. Ritey. Has the Army been replacing some of these items, 
Colonel, for the past several years or is it just now beginning to feel 
the need of replacement of this heavy equipment? 

Colonel Connerat. As I indicated on the chart yesterday, within 
the overall program that was submitted to you last year we have 
revised our obligation estimate and have put more funds into this 
major equipment area from the funds that we did not spend in the 
guided missile area. The major portion was not for these specific 
types of items but for the tank, as we indicated yesterday. The 
remainder is going for this type of equipment. We are doing some- 
thing about it in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritey. But you let it go as long as you felt you reasonably 
could because you needed other items which you felt were more 
critical than these? 

Colonel Connerat. In a higher combat priority, sir. 



















INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 






Mr. Ritey. There is a slight increase in project 4231, industrial 
preparedness measures over on page 16. 

Mr. McCrary. In the industrial preparedness area, Mr. Riley, we 
have several basic purposes. For that reason we cannot really com- 
pare one year to the next as being continuous. The basic purpose of 
our industrial preparedness measures is to provide the production 
know-how needed to reactivate our facilities and go into production. 
Along with that we improve production methods, that is, improvement 
in the ways and means of manufacturing items so as to reduce costs 
and get a better produced item. A third purpose is production engi- 
neering of newly developed items. After items have left the research 
and development area but prior to the time they are ready for procure- 
ment, we make production studies. Through these production studies 
we come up with the best methods to be used to manufacture these 
items. In this increase, which is slight, it is a question of which proj- 
ects fell in fiscal year 1957 and which projects would fall into 1958. 
We are talking about maybe 150 or 175 individual projects annually. 

Mr. Riney. It really is not an increase, then; it is just a variation 
depending upon the type of project which is under consideration? 
Mr. McCrary. That is correct, sir. 

























GUIDED MISSILE ACCEPTANCE TEST FACILITY 








Mr. Riney. On page 22 of the justifications, Colonel, there is the 
statement: 

A guided missile acceptance test facility, costing $5.9 million, will be constructed 
at the Redstone Arsenal. 

Is this money in procurement, in the procurement and production 
account, or does it come under the “Public works, military construc- 
tion’’? 

Mr. McCrary. This is the procurement and production appro- 
priation, Mr. Riley. The purpose is to establish a facility at Redstone 
Arsenal which is capable of testing guided missiles to see that the 
various parts of it will fit together in an efficient operational manner 
91288—57——_88 
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and so that the missiles themselves are operable. The intent there js 
to have a facility which will test the components and then be able to 
test from a production standpoint the completed item. 

Mr. Riuey. Is that in the nature of a building or something of the 
kind? 

Mr. McCrary. This is getting test equipment primarily, sir. There 
may be some alterations to buildings there, but in this particular 
project I do not believe that any construction will be involved. 

Mr. Riztey. The thing that confused me was the fact that it is 
valled a facility instead of equipment. If a major portion of it is for 
equipment, that gives a little clearer picture, but if it were to be a 
facility I should think it would come better under the military con- 
struction program. 

Mr. McCrary. Normally, in this area of production facilities, pro- 
curement and production funds provide equipment. If it is necessary 
to add brick and mortar to establish a production facility, that is one 
separation from the military construction appropriation ‘because even 
with the brick and mortar the primary concern, the primary cost is 
the actual production capability which is essentially equipment. We 
have carried that in the past, which goes back to the production facili- 
ties expansion program we had during Korea, sir. We developed and 
established our own production facilities which were outside of the 
military construction appropriation. 

Mr. Riwey. I think the committee is rather of the opinion, andI 
know I am, that when you get this money for procurement and pro- 
duction it ought to be used primarily for that and not too much of it 
should go into facilities. I realize that, of course, the equipment to 
test these things and to establish engineering control would probably 
come under that, but I do not think any buildings should come into it. 
I am just giving you my own opinion. That cuts down your ability 
to use the money for actual procurement purposes. 

General Cassevant. I would like to make a comment here, 
Mr. Riley. It is sometimes difficult to separate this thing. For 
example, a test facility for our Nike ground equipment requires a 
certain structure at a certain level above the ground. It is not useful 
for any thing else. It is very definitely a facility and, shall we say, 
bricks and mortar, but not in the sense of building a factory which is 
convertible. 

Mr. Riney. I am not speaking of building a factory, but it is 
pretty much a building. 

General CassEvant. It is a building but the mere fact that it is 
bricks and mortar does not necessarily mean that it is not a testing 
facility. For example, some of our chemical plants are huge construc- 
tions in brick and mortar in addition to tanks and pipes, but it is 
definitely a production facility. 

General Lawron. It cannot be used for anything else as a building. 
It is a facility for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very true, but you are still cutting down your 
procurement and production appropriation, which I think most 
people consider to be used for that and not for the construction of 
buildings. 1 know you have difficulty getting money under the mili- 
tary construction program sometimes. 

Colonel Connerat. Mr. Chairman, I would like to look at this 
more on the order of a concrete base for a piece of tooling or equipment 
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which is being operated. The facility here in this specific case is the 
facility for testing these particular weapons. In that way brick and 
mortar or concrete are required in a spegialist position. I do not 
think there is any building as such which could be used for any other 
purpose. It is a part, shall we say, of the tooling and capital equip- 
ment necessary. If a special requirement is necessary in brick and 
mortar then we must provide it in this appropriation. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you give us a statement of how much of this is 
equipment and how much is foundations and buildings, just for the 
record? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The project to establish a guided missile acceptance-test facility at Redstone 
Arsenal was included in the budget program 4200 part of the classified supplement 
(Tentative Schedule of Commitments—Shopping List) submitted to Congress in 
support of the fiscal year 1957 budget for the procurement and production appro- 
priation. The project described on page 22 of the fiscal year 1958 budget for the 
procurement and production appropriation is a continuation of the project pre- 
sented in the fiscal year 1957 budget. The total amount programed in the 2 
budgets is $8.2 million, with $3.6 million, 44 percent, for construction and $4.6 
million, 56 percent, for equipment and utilities. 

In regard to provision of production facilities, the policy of the Department of 
the Army is to place maximum reliance upon private industry to supply manufac- 
turing facilities. Only if private manufacturers will not provide necessary facili- 
ties or if it is not feasible because of the specific item required for them to do so 
does the Army furnish production facilities. Even then, new construction is 
resorted to only if the necessary facilities cannot be established by furnishing pro- 
duction equipment to a private manufacturer or by converting existing Govern- 
ment-owned facilities. It is not known, therefore, until procurement is imminent 
from what source production facilities will be provided for newly developed items. 

Consequently, specific industrial support for Army procurement cannot be 
foreseen or planned ahead in the same manner as in the military construction 
program. The requirement for industrial facilities is tailored to support procure- 
ment of guided missiles and other military items and must be adjusted imme- 
diately as changes occur in the procurement program. As important new items 
are being developed with relatively great frequency, the authority governing the 
provision of production facilities must be broad and flexible in order that the 
manufacturing capability can remain in phase with procurement of these latest 
items. The application of specific “line item’’ military public works in lieu of 
procurement and production appropriation authority and procedures for the 
establishment of new production facilities would not provide the needed flexibility 
and would delay the equipping of the military forces with the latest developed 
items. This would of course prevent the Army from obtaining the optimum 
materiel preparedness at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. LaCrosse. Could I add a point off the record? 
Mr. Rixey. Yes; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritrey. The committee will recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 


EXPLANATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel Connerat or perhaps it should be Mr. LaCrosse, 
could you give us an analysis and explanation of the unobligated 
balances as set out on pages 26 through 31 of the justifications? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Mr. Chairman, may I first discuss this particular 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1956. We have also submitted 
statements and previous testimony on the estimated unobligated 
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balances as of June 30, 1957, and as of June 30, 1958. At the risk of 
repetition, I will go over these very quickly if you like. 

Mr. Rixey. Give it to us briefly, because it is rather a large unob. 
ligated balance. Also please*give us the reason for it. 

Mr. LaCrossz. The forward purchasing policy constitutes the bulk 
of this unobligated balance up until we get to the MIPR’s (military 
interdepartmental procurement requests) of 1956. As we have found 
in the past, it is necessary to have a reserve fund to permit more or less 
orderly continuity of procurement of these types of equipment items. 
In the past it was necessary to reserve funds for as long as 6 months 
but the Army now feels it is necessary only to have advance procure. 
ment funding or administrative lead time, for 90 to 120 days. Briefly, 
this time is required to develop specifications for items, to determine 
whether or not industry has the capability to manufacture some of 
these heavy type items, also adequate time to issue invitations to 
bid and to permit review of bids, and to award contracts. During 
the interim of 90 to 120 days, it is altogether possible that the contraet 
will materialize. If it does, we realize that industry has a reluctance 
to accept business unless we have money set aside, or in a reserve to 
finance that type of procurement. 

In brief, it is a sort of protective device and just to meet some 
unexpected contingency. It has to be in the form of cash. This 
figure as of June 30, 1956, is $86.5 million. The amounts are a little 
higher in 1958. I do not have the 1957 figure before me. 

At the end of fiscal year 1958, I think our estimate is around $265 
million. 

Mr. Rivey. For the end of fiscal 1958? 

Mr. LaCrossz. Yes, sir; at the end of 1958, of course, the total is 
roughly $816 million. I was talking to the first item as shown in your 
justification of forward purchasing policy. It comprises a number of 
other items, such as use'of MIPR’s and reprograming. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you touch on that briefly for the record? 

Mr. LaCrossz. The MIPR, sir, is an indeterminate type of action 
because of the delay that is usually found in consummating or vali- 
dating the action itself. 

Oftentimes the contracting agency which might be the Air Force 
purchasing for the Army, may have gone ahead and completed a 
contract. It may be as long as 2 to 3 weeks before they notify the 
Army that they have completed this contract and obviously we have 
to have the money in the till somewhere to be able to validate the 
contract. 

For that purpose there are varying amounts set aside for MIPR 
actions which vary from $91.8 million at the end of June 1956 to a 
figure of $79 million at the end of fiscal year 1958. I believe the 
committee understands the term “MIPR.” It refers to ‘military 
interdepartmental procurement requests.’’ As an example, | men- 
tioned the Air Force would procure for the account of the Army, 
but with expectation that as soon as the contract is completed the 
Army will have its money available for the payment of that par- 
ticular contract. 


USE OF REIMBURSEMENTS IN CARRYING OUT PROGRAM 


Mr. Riley. How do you use your reimbursements in carrying out 
the program within the appropriation? 
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Mr. LaCrosse. Sir, the reimbursements as we mentioned in the 
t, represent one principal source of funds to finance activities with 
appropriations or authorizations by the Congress comprising the 
other principal source. The reimbursements are derived from a num- 
per of sources. It may be the sale of materiel or it may be service to 
another department; it may be ordering some materiel by another 
department, and instead of using the MIPR, funds of the Army will be 
ysed and reimbursements reported. All of these reimbursements 
flow into the unobligated balances during the current year and at the 
end of the fiscal year an appropriation account, such as “‘Procurement 
and production, Army,’’ has the authority to continue them for obli- 
tion purposes subject to the approval of the Congress, of course. 
fcidentally, it has been a source of financing the procurement and 
roduction, Army, account for a number of years, because of the 
substantial sums ‘that were appropriated by Congress for the Korean 
conflict. ‘There has been no cash appropriated from 1952 through 
1957 when the procurement and production appropriation account 
became a no-year account, except for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 
There is a request for the fiscal year 1958 of $583 million of new 
obligational authority. In the intervening years, the residual unob- 
ligated balances, which represented the funds previously appropri- i, 
ated, were not obligated and reimbursements from other customers 4 
comprise the sources of financing the future years. 
Mr. Rizey. Could these reimbursements come through pretty sys- 
tematically, or do they slow down your program from time to time? 
Mr. LaCrosse. Both, Mr. Riley. They are not too firm on 
occasion. We think we are pretty good estimators in the Pentagon. 
We find some years where higher authority change them but later 
we do have the satisfaction of knowing that our estimates were a 
little better than theirs. However, they vary considerably. If we 
look at this particular item, we find that the situation is a little over 
a billion dollars in 1953 and then it drops to as low as $130 million in 
fiscal year 1956, we have estimated for fiscal year 1958, $150 million. 



























MOTOR VEHICLES 





PURCHASE AND HIRE OF 





Mr. Ritey. On page 293 of the committee print in the budget, 
I notice that the Ar my proposes for purchase and hire passenger motor 
vehicles for 1958 in the number of 4,191 vehicles while the whole 
Defense Department, if I read it correctly, is only 6,719. 

Will you comment on that, please, sir? I believe you have a 
request in here for $861,500. 

Colonel Connrerat. With regard to the original estimate for fiscal 
1957 submitted to you, we had 3,700 sedans, now we have 8,513 sedans. 
We originally had 12 buses, now it is 550. The fiscal year 1958 estimate 
has been reduced to the quantity of 2,000 sedans rather than the 3,551 
as originally indicated. Not included in our shopping list submitted 
to you are the requirements for medium sedans that are included, I 
understand, in the language of the appropriation request. We have in 
our table of organization and equipment requirements, a need for 
approximately 400 of such sedans. There are 28 in this budget. The 
28 are indicated for the following positions: 6 each are for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Army; 7 are for 4-star generals; 15 each are for 3-star 
generals, which will provide half the quantity needed for 30 3-star 
generals. 
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Sedans are about the most inexpensive vehicles that the military 
can buy. If we do not have these vehicles we will, of course, haye 
to resort to some other form of transportation, which would be more 
expensive. Sedans are maintainable all around the United States 
from local procurement. We do not have to stock repair parts or 
put these additional items in our supply system. Sedans are, al] 
things included, probably one of the cheapest forms of transportation 
that we can utilize. They-are authorized in our tables of equipment 
for tactical units. About half of the overall requirement is author- 
ized as a transportation motor-pool requirement. 

Mr. Ritey. In this same chart you have listed here 20,247 motor 
vehicles as against 38,354 for the whole Defense Department. Why 
does the Army require so many more than the other services? These 
are old motor vehicles, according to this chart. 

Mr. Srxus. If it is necessary, prepare a complete answer; we want 
the entire story on this, as to why the Army has to have proportion- 
ately more vehicles than the other services. I think that Mr. Riley 
wants information on the age of these cars. You are asking for more 
cars than the other services, and why do you need more new cars than 
the other services? What is the age of cars replaced? We want a 
complete statement on that and also on the proposed obligations for 
hire of passenger motor vehicles in fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Conngerat. We will furnish it. 

Mr. Ritey. We would like a complete and full statement; every 
justification that you have. 

Mr. Mituer. Does this include freight-carrying vehicles? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Does it include fire-fighting equipment? 

Colonel Conngerat. No, sir 

Mr. Ritey. It comes under the paragraph of ‘Hire and purchase 
of motor vehicles.”’ 

Mr. Forp. May I make a suggestion here? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I have been studying the chart on page 293 of the 
committee print for the last 5 minutes, and it is not the clearest chart 
in the world for someone to pick up and look at and understand. I 
wonder if we could not have it broken down a little more under- 
standably, showing your inventory, your procurement, and the cost 
in the several categories which you have here, such as limousines, 
sedans, station wagons, buses, and ambulances. Are those about the 
categories that vou would really have classified in your inventory? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; primary commercial types of pas- 
senger vehicles, I think, are the ones you are interested in here and 
they are covered. This, I believe, is a Department of Defense chart. 

Mr. Forp. That does not sanctify it. 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; I did not mean that, but I propose we 
furnish you as additional information a chart showing what you 
request. 

Mr. Forp. You can make out a chart that we, on this committee, 
can understand. 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


The tactical mission of the Army by its very nature requires operation on the 
ground, as opposed to the Navy on water, and the Air Force in the air. To 
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accomplish this tactical mission on the ground, the Army is using the most 
economical transportation it can buy and maintain and still perform its mission. 
Light sedans are used in our tactical organization to replace a requirement for 
more expensive tactical vehicles. The number of sedans used in this fashion 
should not be considered as a part of the administrative motor pool fleet for the 
Army, anymore than ships in the Navy or aircraft in the Air Force are counted 
as administrative modes of transportation. Out of the approximately 21,000 
sedans authorized for the Army, over 9,000 are required for the tactical role. 

It is true that the active Army strength has decreased since June 30, 1953, the 
date of the inventory under which the Appropriation Act of 1954 limited passenger- 
carrying vehicles. The tabulation shown below will show this decrease in active 
Army strength annually. However, as the active Army strength has decreased, 
the Reserve strength has increased so that the level of active Army and Reserves 
have shown an increase over the June 30, 1953, combined strength by an approxi- 
mate 25 percent. The Army is required to support the Reserve forces with 
administrative vehicles in accordance with their authorizations. 
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June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, | Estimated 
| 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 | June 30, 4 
| | 1957 7 
sibel ienhipeanieliara nna psbseishgiscamtiahaae maaan jonni accents 
Personnel strength, Active Army only-. | 1,533,815 | 1, 404, 598 1, 109,296 | 1,025,778 | 1, 000, 000 
Personnel strength (including Reserve | 
ENGR... cnisadasecwhencscae | 2,610,005 | 2,852,284 | 3,135,968 | 3, 421,872 3, 278, 000 







The following tabulation places the Army, Navy, and Air Force, including 
their reserve strength on a comparable basis. Sedans required for tactical pur- 
poses have been eliminated from the Army’s assets for this comparison. 
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Number of | 
sedans oper- | Number of 
ated out of sedans on 
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i i sash le a a ce oe ---+| 3, 421, 872 11, 862 3.47 
Navy..-- Mitininh nowuielg aid sity eacelleeie skanipaicembuhcasialieudlne 1, 217, 565 4, 234 3. 48 
1,317, 756 | 4, 681 3. 56 
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Even the above tabulation is not completely representative of all the facts as 
in some cases, the Army provides sedans to meet the administrative transportation 
needs of the other services. In the Military District of Washington, the Army 
provides an administrative motor pool for itself and for the Air Force. Another 
example is that of the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE). 
The Army provides the administrative transportation needs of all United States 
elements. Other examples are in the Philippines and in Formosa. The adminis- 
trative motor-pool needs of Joint Task Force No. 7, combined for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and part of the needs of the Atomic Energy Commission, are all 
included in the administrative fleet of the Army. 

The last general authority for the purchase of passenger vehicles is in the 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1954 (act, Aug. 1, 1953; 67 Stat. 336). That act 
appropriated funds in the ‘Procurement and production, Army” for the purchase 
of passenger vehicles “‘to remain available until expended.”’ In section 647 there 
appeared the prohibition that no funds appropriated therein could be used for the 
purchase of passenger-carrying motor vehicles, except for replacement. As the 
act was effective for the fiscal year 1954, the passenger-carrying automobile 
vehicle ceiling to which it had application was the total Army inventory of pas- 
senger motor vehicles on June 30, 1953. This quantity was 29,274. As of the 
October 1956 inventory of passenger-carrying vehicles, there were on hand only 
21,963 vehicles. Of these 21,963 vehicles, 15,705 each will be beyond the esti- 
mated average economical operating vehicle life before fiscal year 1958 procure- 
ment quantities could commence deliveries. On the average, when this life 
expectancy has been exceeded, the vehicles are no longer economical to repair and 
keep in operation. The tabulation below shows a breakout of these data. 
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STATEMENT OF PROPOSED OBLIGATIONS FOR HIRE OF PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Operation and maintenance, Army 
Definitions 


Rental is hire of vehicles from commercial sources or other Government agen. 
cies for period not to exceed 30 days. 

Leasing is hire of motor vehicles from commercial sources for periods in excess 
of 30 days. 

Charter or contract is the procurement of service from commercial sources, 
usually on a.per mile, per day, or trip basis. 


Discussion 


Basic expression of the Department of the Army states that the policy for 
rental and leasing is experimental and exploratory in nature, to develop all pos- 
sible advantages available to the Department of the Army through the exploita- 
tion of commercial resources. 

The current policy restricts leasing to light sedans, station wagons, trucks up 
to and including 144-ton, and buses. Rental may be accomplished for any type of 
vehicle and rental of heavy specialized equipment is particularly encouraged, 
Acquisition of medium or heavy sedans is specifically prohibited. 

Rental and leasing of cargo vehicles have been extremely limited, occurring 
only in a few minor instances. The only specific examples to date have been 
rentals of tank-type vehicles for emergency hauling of petroleum products. 

Authority to rent vehicles has been decentralized to major commanders sub- 
ordinate to the Department of the Army and routine periodic reports of accom- 
plishment are not required. Occasional one-time special reports to measure ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are required. Approval of all leasing is specifically 
reserved to the Department of the Army. Approval of charter service has been 
decentralized to major commanders, and periodic reports are not required. 
Prices 

Rental rates are routinely quoted by the week. Enclosure 1 shows sample rates 
of two typical firms at various locations. The rates of reputable firms are highly 
competitive. 

Lease prices are routinely quoted by the month. Enclosure 2 shows a sample 
of typical lease prices. 

Charter service is normally obtained from local transit companies, either 
privately or publicly owned. The rates vary widely, depending on the avail- 
ability of equipment and the demand pattern of the local area. In certain 
cases where the Army requirement for service can be scheduled to coincide with 
slack periods of civilian demand, extremely favorable rates have been obtained. 


Types of service 

The Department of the Army is participating in the program of the General 
Services Administration for establishment of interagency motor pools. Where 
the Army procures service from a GSA pool, this constitutes a form of rental. 
The amount of Army participation is changing constantly as new cities are sur- 
veyed and new pools established. The rates paid for service are those set forth 
by the Administrator of General Services in the determination of applicability 
to each area. 

Rental of vehicles is accomplished to meet emergency situations and to provide 
vehicles for infrequent use and peak requirements. 

Leasing of vehicles has been tested for routine day-to-day provision of trans- 
portation for activities remote from military installations, such as recruiting 
activities, engineer functions, and military-district duties for supervision of civil- 
ian component training. In such isolated circumstances the use of contract ve 
hicles accrues material operating and administrative advantages which are valid 
consideration in extension of the economics of the situation. 

Contract or charter service is primarily used to commercialize scheduled shut- 
tle-bus operations or for authorized school-bus service. An outstanding example 
occurred in the Washington area in 1955 when the military shuttle-bus service 
was replaced by commercial contract at a substantially reduced cost. 


Locations 


The current exploratory rental and lease policy has been restricted to the 
continental United States and some activity is taking place in every Army area. 
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ghe Third and Fifth United States Armies have the majority of the currently 
jeased vehicles in their areas. One overseas contract has been approved for the 
jease of 300 buses in Japan. 


Advantages 

Rental of vehicles is an extremely economical and efficient procedure. In 
areas where there is a capability for rapid rental in material amoutns, inven- 
tories of Government-owned vehicles can be maintained at a level commensurate 
with the average workload and peak situations can be taken care of by rental. 
In some cases previous practice has involved the temporary redistribution of 
Government-owned vehicles with consequent expenditures for temporary duty 
travel of drivers. Rental policy accrues advantages of reduced inventories, re- 
sponsiveness to demand, decreased administrative effort and lower expenditures 
of funds. 

The cost differential between lease of vehicles and Government ownership in 
the continental United States is very small. The age of the Government-owned 
yehicles involved in the comparison has a material impact. Where Government- 
owned vehicles are over 4 years old usual lease prices are more economical. For 
isolated vehicles however, leasing develops advantages of reduced administrative 
effort, simplification of maintenance support, and ready replacement. 


Identification of budget interests 


The amounts as shown on page 582 of the budget under “Cost of hire of motor 
yehicles” are identified as follows: 

The amount of $1,710,000 is for hire of light sedans. Of this amount $210,000 
is specifically for payment to the General Services Administration and $600,000 
is for experimental leases. The remainder is for rentals from commercial firms 
in continental United States. 

The $2,100,000 for buses includes $1,300,000 for lease of 300 buses in Japan 
and the remaining $800,000 is primarily for contract shuttle service; $130,000 
of this amount is for the Washington shuttle operation. 

The $600,000 for station wagons includes $200,000 for payments to the General 
Services Administration and $400,000 for rental of vehicles supplied by commer- 
cial concerns. 

The $100,000 shown for ambulances is to provide emergency ambulance trans- 
portation of patients due to nonavailability of Government ambulances or dead- 
line, and at locations where one ambulance is assigned. This amount is normally 
entirely used for shuttle service. 


Sample weekly rental rates, ight sedans 


Hertz Rent-A-Car : 
Washington $30 plus 8 cents per mile. 
New York $50 plus 10 cents per mile. 
Kansas City 7 as $30 plus 7 cents per mile. 
Atlanta $22.50 plus 8 cents per mile. 
Saunders Drive-It-Yourself : 
Washington $30 plus 8 cents per mile. 
New York $45 plus 10 cents per mile. 
Kansas City $30 plus 7 cents per mile. 
Atlanta : $22.50 plus 7 cents per mile. 
Los Angeles___.._-- CO Ai eaicl ah SRE $30 plus 7 cents per mile. 


Sample monthly lease rates, light sedans 
Price per vehicle 
Location : per month 

Philadelphia, Pa . 00 
Chicago, Il 90. 00 
Montgomery, Ala 79. 05 
Anniston, Ala _'* Tae ae 
Jacksonville, Fla 81. 50 
eetine,  WMimGiniic: his we i bie ca habe te ca bbe JLo SS 
Nashville, Tenn 78. 05 


Mr. Forp. You might let the Army be the author and I think we will 
all be able to interpret it more accurately and easily. 
Colonel Connerat. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Forn. I am interested in that and I have noticed this morn} 
when I was looking over your shopping list that particular item, byt 
it somewhat startled me when I thought I heard you say that in figcg] 
1957 your shopping list submitted last year called for the procure. 
ment of about 3,500. , 

Colonel Connerat. 3,700. 

Mr. Forp. And it is now anticipated in fiscal 1957 that you wil] 
procure 8,500. Is that not a very sizable chunk of your inventory? 

Colonel Connerat. It is, sir, and it has been caused by retirement 
of overage, uneconomical vehicles. We are staying absolutely within 
the appropriation language which tells us that we cannot increase our 
asset position in these vehicles. We can only use new procurement 
to replace vehicles that are worn out. 

Mr. Forp. What is your total inventory in this category ? 

Colonel Connerat. Our total inventory on hand and funded as of 
June 30, 1957, is 19,539. 

Mr. Forp. Waita minute. On hand and funded ? 

Colonel Connerat. And funded. 

Mr. Forp. Does that not distort your actual inventory, because 
under your procurement program and language in the appropriation 
bill you can only fund to replace, so that your procurement does not 
add anything to your inventory. It is simply replacement within 
the inventory ? 

Colonel Connerat. That is quite true, sir, but to give you a picture 
that is not distorted, we show the overall picture. The requirements 
within peacetime allowance are 21,554. We are allowed to procure 
up to this quantity. 

Mr. Forp. How much do you actually have on hand, physically, 
within that allowance? 

Colonel Connerart. That, sir, I will have to furnish for the record. 
On hand and funded, 19,539. I do not know how many of those 
funded ones have been delivered as of this date. I can furnish that 
for the record. 

Mr. Forp. But does this not indicate that combining your procure- 
ment in fiscal 1957 with that which you propose in fiscal 1958, you 
will have replaced over 50 percent of your sedan inventory in a 2-year 
span? 

Colonel] Connerat. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Forv. That does not seem like very good planning to me. 

Colonel Connerat. We have had these old sedans over a consider- 
able length of time, and we have not been able to replace them. We 
have not had the funds to replace them. Last year and with fiscal year 
1958, as you say, we will replace approximately 50 percent of these 
overage and high-mileage vehicles that are costing us tremendously 

to maintain. 

During the time of delivery of the 1958 planned procurement, we 
will have a deficit of 4,216 of these vehicles, and we will only be re- 
placing through fiscal year 1958 funds 2,000 of that quantity. We 
will still be approximately 2,000 short of what we are authorized, 
that is the level we are authorized to procure sedans. 

Mr. Forp. When was this level established ? 

Mr. Hucearp. I believe it was so of July 1, 1953, above which we 
would not go. From then on, everything had to be replaced. Might 
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[add a word on this replacement program? We had developed a re- 

Jacement program in order to get a more even age distribution of 
our vehicles. Again, as in the case of engineer equipment, a lot of 
the equipment was bought for specific emergencies, back in the Korean 
war. This equipment ‘by 1960 is going to be old equipment, noneco- 
nomical in our system, so we have developed a 4-year replacement 
rogram for this particular fleet. 

We obtained approval from Defense for this type of replacement 
program. It spreads the cost of the replacement program for sedans 
over a 4-year period, during which time we will be using overage 
sedans. Subsequently, we will have an annual replacement program, 
based upon replacing one-sixth of the inventory every year, except 
for those items which can be retained in the system and which still 
have a low maintenance cost. 

Mr. Forv. When was the level established, in 1953, you say? 

Mr. Huaearp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The size of the Army was about 1,500,000. The strength 
of the Army is now about a million. Has there been any reduction in 
that level based on the strength of the Army ? 

Mr. Hueearp. I would have to check my answer on that, sir, if I 
may. However, I believe there was a sizable reduction in the fleet at 
the time we established the level. This is based on administrative 
needs or personnel alone. 

Mr. Forp. It is axiomatic that administrative needs reduce not pro- 
portionately but in proportion to your reduction in manpower ? 

Mr. HuaGarp. Yes, sir; as I say, I will have to check on that. 

Mr. Forv. I think it would be very beneficial for the record to 
show what your actual inventory was at the time this top limit was 
set and then on a year-to-year basis show what your actual inventory 
is up to and including what you propose to procure in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Huaearp. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 

Inventory (sedans only) : 
June 30, 195 
June 30, 
June 30, ‘ 
June 30, 1956 as 
Estimated June 30, 1957 eeehcnes * 
Estimated June 30, 1958 ji.5/ 18, GS 


2On hand and funded. 
MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION FINANCING 


Mr. Sixes. There are a number of items that I want to touch on 
briefly. I want to be sure that we have a complete story on major pro- 
curement. May I ask General Lawton if a report is available to this 
committee—I am sure it can be made available—to show the status of 
your procurement contracts at the present. time ? 

I base that on the fact that there is considerable controversy about 
the merits of going back to the old contract obligation system, that is, 
using the direct, total appropriation system in providing funds for 
major procurement of weapons, ships, planes, and similar major items, 
The criticism is made that the services do not know where their money 
is, what the status of their production program is to the extent that 
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they would know if they had to rejustify these purchases each yeay 
in order to get continuing increments of money for purchase. 

Tell me first: Do you know as well under the present system the 
status of your production’ as you’would under the contract obligation 
program? Do you have the same followup on procurement that you 
would have if you had to rejustify the item each year until it were 
finally completed, delivered, and paid for ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have not had the 
experience under contract authorizations and since Mr. LaCrosse, my 
Deputy, has been through both systems, I would like to ask him to 
rely to that question. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Mr. Chairman; the present system was established to 
more or less accept some of the principles under lying contract authori- 
zation. On a contract authorization basis we requested of the Con- 
gress authority to hold ourselves out as willing and able financially 
toenter intoa contract. We justified a contract author ization in terms 
of the end item with no financing requested unless the financing was 
required during the fiscal year in which the authorization was granted, 
It gave us all of the flexibility that we needed, because at that time we 
were operating under a 1-year account. 

In fiscal year 1952, we ‘received the authority to establish all major 
procurement and production financing activities on a no-vear basis, 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that today our objections to MIPR’s which 
in some respects represents a type of contract authorization, are await- 
ing the firming up of a contract before we place it on the books asa 
valid obligation. The no-year account gives us, once we have estab- 
lished an obligation, a sound financial system that we can trace month 
after month right on down to the final expenditure payment. It is 
constantly subject to verification by the auditors because on occasion it 
is found that obligations were placed on the books although industry 
did not have the capability to produce the particular item covered by 
the obligation. The advantage of checking this phase of the operation 
constantly is to impress upon the contracting agencies that onlv when 
there is actually production possible and assured delivery within re- 
quired time limits should we pledge the funds of the Government as 
an obligation. 

The only questionable aspect of the no-year system in my opinion, 
pertains to the size of unobligated balances that were carried forward 
from year to year since fiscal year 1954. I frankly believe that ifit had 
not been for shortages in certain types of materiel which developed 
during the Korean conflict, these carryovers of unobligated balances 
could have been reduced substantially. As you will realize, this is 
the first year since fiscal year 1954 in which cash is being requested 
and only to support the types of activity T mentioned a moment ago. 
As to which system is the best, I wonld like to say from my own budget. 
ary exnerience of about 20 vears, the last 14 of which have been in the 
Army Budget Office, that the present system is preferable to the old 
contract authorization system. With your permission I will gladly 
insert additional] views at this point. 

Contract authority (hereinafter referred to as contract authorization) may 
be compared first with no-year appropriation authority by defining each system, 

Contract authorization—An authorization by an act of Congress under 


which contracts or other obligations may be entered into prior to an ap- 
propriation for the payment of such obligations. 
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No-year appropriation—An authorization by an act of Congress to make 
payments out of the Treasury for specified purposes and which is avail- 
able for incurring obligations for an indefinite period of time. 

Under either system, no funds can be withdrawn from the United States Treas- 
ury, except where Congress has granted authority to first create an obligation 
on behalf of the Government. While both are considered in the same light as 
constituting the basis for an obligation, the contract authorization is often 
looked upon as an authorization only in consequence of which the tendency is 
to pass it over lightly. Thus, it may not receive the same appraisal as a no- 
year appropriation request, although it likewise requires the ultimate use of 
funds. Unfortunately, where it becomes necessary to appropriate cash to liq- 
nidate the previously approved contract authorizations, the view is often taken 
that it is too late to do anything but pay the bill. 

Perhaps the principal objection to contract authorization lies in the amount of 
time and administrative detail required in presenting and reviewing requests 
for funds required under the system. It is in effect a wasteful duplication of 
effort since contract authorizations have to be justified in detail prior to the 
granting thereof and then rejustified at the time cash is requested to be appropri- 
ated for liquidation of the contract authorization. In this connection, the press 
and the public are often confused in looking at budget documents since they 
construe both the authorization and the cash to liquidate as the total cost of 
a given program for the fiscal year involved. This results in a much higher 
Government spending program than is actually the case with resulting unwar- 
ranted criticism of Government operations. 

The contract authorization system complicates budgeting and accounting oper- 
ations:in addition to prolonging the day of reckoning. Many schedules are re- 
quired to explain transactions and to reflect the required adjustments to show 
true financial condition. Each statement prepared likewise requires footnotes 
to identify that it either includes or excludes contract authorizations. Refer- 
ence to instructions previously contained under Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 
1 regarding budgeting and reporting tend to indicate the nature and scope of 
entries required. 

BUDGETING 


“Schedule on status of unfinanced contract authorizations.—A _ schedule 
showing the status of unfinanced contract authorizations is required for each 
account which includes unfinanced contract authorizations in any of the 3 years. 
The schedule will follow the form illustrated on the lower portion of exhibit 41C. 
The following entries will be used : 


WORDING OF ENTRY 
(AND ITS CHARACTER) DESCRIPTION 


“Unfinanced balance brought for- “Amount of contract authorization 
ward. for which appropriations to liquidate 
had not been provided at the beginning 
of the year. 
“Contract authorization: New or in- “Amount of new contract authoriza- 
crease due to escalation. tion becoming available during the year 
or increase under escalation clauses in 
prior authorization. 
“Unfinanced balanced rescinded: “Amount of unfinanced contract au- 
{statutory citation] (minus entry). thorization rescinded by law. 
“Administrative cancellation of un- “Unneeded balance of unfinanced con- 
financed balance (minus entry). tract authorization, for which appro- 
priations to liquidate will not be re- 
quested. 
“Unfinanced balance carried forward “Amount of contract authorization for 
(minus entry). which appropriations to liquidate had 
not been provided at the end of the year. 
This entry will be identical with the 
balance brought forward at the begin- 
ning of the succeeding year. 
“Appropriation to liquidate contract “Sum of above entries. This amount 
authority (total entry). will represent the appropriation pro- 
vided or requested to liquidate prior 
contract authorizations.” 
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REPORTING 


“Line 2c. Appropriations to liquidate contract authorizations (—).—REnter as 
a minus item the amount of appropriations made directly or by transfer to the 
account for liquidation of contract authorizations previously made. Exclude 
the amount of appropriations (or balances) transferred or to be transferred to 
other accounts for liquidation of contract authorizations; this amount shall be 
reported on line 5A or 5B. (See sec. 62 for required supporting schedule on trany- 
fers of contract authorizations and transfers of appropriations to liquidate cop. 
tract authorizations. ) 

“Line 3. Other new authorizations.—Enter the amount of new authorization, 
other than appropriations made available July 1 or thereafter. Identify in the 
stub column the type of authorization involved. Exclude from this entry trans. 
fers of contract authorizations to other accounts, and include such transfers 
received from other accounts. 

“Where transfers of contract authorizations between agencies or other organi- 
zational units are anticipated, the agencies or units concerned shall communi- 
eate with each other so that the organization which is to receive the transfer 
will treat the amount as an addition and the organization which is to make the 
transfer will treat the same amount as a deduction for the same reporting 
period in computing the amount available on this form.” 

Another disadvantage of the contract authorization system pertains to the 
oftentimes delay in delivery of certain items due to inadequate cash being avail- 
able. This necessitates the burdensome and drawn-out process of getting the 
Congress to approve supplemental estimates. If too much delay results, it is 
apt to create ill feeling between contractors and the United States Government 
because payments are not met on time. 

The size of the carryover balances of unused funds on occasion constitute the 
only major criticism of the no-year appropriation system. Reductions in such 
balances can be made, however, anytime the Congress chooses to do so, espe 
cially in the field of long lead-time items, when it is reasonably believed that the 
funds will not be fully obligated during the budget year under consideration, 
This would preclude, however, a clear and full presentation of the complete 
program if all of the funds required are not included in current budget requests. 
Unless the Congress has full cognizance of the scope and ultimate purpose of 
major programs, it cannot properly evaluate the need therefor nor exercise its 
judgment as to whether the impact on government finances is justifiable. 





STATUS OF MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. What can you, or any other person who deals with this 
problem, tell me about the present status of procurement of major 
items? How can you show to the committee on this date what the 
status is on major items under procurement ? 

The answer should be complete with examples. 

Mr. LaCrosse. We will be glad to provide that. 

(The requested material is classified and will be submitted to the 
committee). 


CENTRALIZED AND DECENTRALIZED. PURCHASING 


Mr. Frioop. I would suggest that at the same time we request an 
opinion or statement having to do with abandoning this decentralized 
procurement. That was gone into at some length and it was decided 
that we should decentralize procurement into various areas and the 
reasons were longand many. It was decided to give it an opportunity 
and to take it out of Washington because it would be convenient, be- 
cause it would be simplified, because of a lot of becauses. In my 
opinion, it has been tested long enough. It has proved that decen- 
tralized procurement is not effective, not economical, and the procure- 
ment should be brought right back to Washington where it was in the 
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first place, and everybody would be happy. I would like the Army’s 


opinion on that. 


Mr. S1xes. Please prepare the appropriate answer for the record on 


that. 


Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 


(The requested material follows :) 


There are advantages and disadvantages to both centralized and decentralized 


purchasing. These are furnished below. 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 


ADVANTAGES 

1. Permits large volume procurement. 
Volume procurement is usually more 
economical. 

2. Enables close control of funds 
usage to insure maximum effectiveness 
of utilization. 

3. Provides greater control over qual- 
ity and standardization with central- 
ized inspection control of procedures 
and techniques. 

4. Minimizes competition between 
like procurement elements for a given 
market. 

5. Achieves greater industrywide co- 
ordination and cooperation. 


6. Facilitates priority control over 
usage of critical or strategic materials. 

7. Insures more accurate and uniform 
reports. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Requires longer administrative 
procurement lead time to accomplish 
procurement action. 

2. Hinders placement 
with Small Business. 


of business 


3. Prevents close personal contact 
with industrial firms. 


4. Vulnerable to atomic attack due to 
lack of dispersion. 


5. Dependent upon large volume of 
procurement to be economical in oper- 
ation. 

6. Size of organization can be un- 
wieldly and tend to become inflexible. 

7. Necessary reduction in overhead is 
difficult to accomplish when volume of 
work drops. 


DECENTRALIZED PURCHASING 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Reduces administrative procure- 
ment lead time by concluding purchases 
without prior referral to higher au- 
thority. 

2. Encourages closer contact between 
procurement personnel and military con- 
tractors. 

3. Facilitates location of purchasing 
offerers near sources of supply. 

4. Permits use of local purchase of 
civilian-type items to maximum extent, 
thus reducing inventories on hand. 

5. Wider publicity of Government re- 
quirements permits broader coverage of 
small business producers. 

6. Area offices are training areas for 
procurement specialists needed in mobi- 
lization expansion. 

7. Management control is simplified in 
complex procurement actions. 


91288—57——_89 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Loss of economics inherent in large 
volume buying. 


2. Increase probability of competition 
among purchasing offices participating 
in limited markets. 

8. Requires a larger number of skilled 
procurement specialists. 

4. Requires more reporting controls. 


5. Requires additional controls for ef- 
fective finding. 


6. Lack of information is threatened, 
standardization is more difficult. 


7. Additional administrative control 
needed to maintain priority of usage of 
critical material. 

8. Less comprehensive knowledge by 
any one directive agency of Army pur- 
chasing problems and activities. 
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Mr. Fioop. I was just indicating for the very same reason that 
many of these abuses, many of these problems that have come out 
of control out in the provinces, would thus be eliminated. The trial 
has had its run. You had better bring them home. You will save 
everybody a lot of trouble and headache if you do that. That is my 
opinion, but I am not an expert in proc urement. I am just telling 
you the result of several years of experience and information and 
stories and hearings | have attended, and what not, that have resulted 
from the present system. I may be entirely wrong. I would like this 
one examined very carefully. 


ARMY AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


To what extent are you mixed up in procurement for navigational 
aids, safety devices, lights, runways, physical equipment of all sorts, 
kinds, and eategories for the Army air arm? 

I hope that now we have created the Army air arm and are beefing 
it up and hoping we do not have to beef it up more, we are not going 
to become burdened with all of the niceties and conditions precedent 
to the CAA civil air operations. We do not mean the Army air arm 
to have airports. We never meant it to have hard surfaced 10,000-foot 
runways. We never meant you to build expensive, elaborate control 
towers and staff them with expert, long-haired controllers and a lot 
of expensive equipment and recording “machinery and what not. I 
hope that now that you have your nose under ‘the tent that some 
bright procurement boy is not going to go to operations and say, 
“Don’t you think we should do this?” Then you bring up a shopping 
list of all kinds of things for a new Army air arm. What is your 
shopping list and thinking and what are you doing in that area ? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, we do need certain types of equipment for 
our Army air arm. 

Mr. Fioop. Thereby hangs the tale. That is a wide open door. 
You need certain kinds of equipment for the Army air arm. In other 
words, to be sure thatthe Army pilots fly as safely as any other pilots, 
to be sure that so on and so on. That is what I am going to get wor- 
ried about. This is the beginning of the development of the Army 
air arm. Are you going to be back here in 10 years with a request 
for the things I have enumerated plus the things I have not enu- 
merated ¢ W hat are you thinking about there? You are not licking 
your chops on this opportunity , are you? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; I am not licking my chops on this. 
There are certain specitic requirements for this air arm; IFF (Identi- 
fication Friend or Foe) as support for our aircraft and have them 
equipped with certain radios to marry in with the communications 
net of the CAA and also with the Air Force communication net. We 
also have to have a communication net with our own tactical ground 
forces and also a communication net to the Air Forces from the ground. 

We will need field equipment for guiding our planes into small 
pastures as we consider them such during Army operations and for 
blind flying. We will need this type of equipment. 
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(Additional information was furnished for the record as follows :) 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


Aviation equipment in the Army is organic to divisions, corps, and armies 
(like tanks or trucks) and is limited to those items necessary for the Army’s in- 
ternal requirements in the conduct of operations on land without duplicating the 
functions assigned to the United States Air Ferce. 

Runways and other such installation equipment, for Army use only, are small, 
light, inexpensive types provided at fixed installations within the Army where 
frequent and continuing flights are necessary in the conduct of the assigned 
missions of the installation. These fixed facilities are of the absolute minimum 
required for training and safety of life and property in peacetime type opera- 
tions. Ground and air traffic control equipment and airborne equipment are of 
the most essential type. Ground type navigational and communication equip- 
ment is provided for use in overseas areas and in Conus wirere Army. air- 
eraft are required to operate off established CAA airways. This equipment is 
of the portable or mobile type wherever possible and is the minimum required 
for flight safety in night and restricted weather operations. Large installations 
are required only where joint Air Force-Army training is being conducted such 
as at Fort Benning, Fort Knox, Fort Sill, and Fort Bragg. Here the airbase 
requirements are needed to meet needs of Air Force equipment including the 
heaviest aircraft that will be used by the Air Force in support of airborne op- 
erations. At these installations, the Army has had to procure and install spe- 
cial heavy expensive type materiel. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Mr. Stxes. On the record. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AREAS 


Mr. Forp, In the hearings last year, General, I believe that General 
Magruder indicated that out of the total, or’ 100 pereent of the program, 
about 10 percent were to go to your industrial mobilization program. 
About 10 percent would go to keep your mobilization reserves up to a 
level which was considered proper and 80 percent would go for the 
procurement of your weapons and equipment for your new or modern 
Army. Is that about the way this fiscal 1958 budget is broken down? 

General Cassevant. There should not be any major change. Do 
you have the figures, Colonel Connerat ? 

Colonel Connerat. The breakdown this year, sir, will be in approxi- 
mately the following percentages : 

In guided missiles in fiscal year 1958, the estimate is 47.9 percent; 
ammunition, 8.1 percent; aircraft, 9.2 percent; industrial mobiliza- 
tion, 7.2 percent; and other major procurement 27.6 percent. 

Mr. Forp. That is a little different way to paint the picture than 
what was submitted last year by General Magruder. It is a helpful 
presentation, but it does not follow the same pattern that he used. 
I think his presentation indicated that we were putting a relatively 
small amount of your funds into the mobilization reserve or current 
use and a sizable part of your funds into the new weapon field. 

Colonel Connerat. I thought I had indicated on one of the charts I 
submitted to the committee earlier the mobilization reserve in fiscal 
year 1958 showed that we were putting $57 million into that area this 
next year. 
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The percentage of the total budget is about 4 percent, sir. That ig, 
of course, excluding that $150 million for direct procurement for other 
customers. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any significant change in the fiscal 1958 program 
from the type of approach that General Magruder indicated would 
be the course in fiscal 1957? Will you supply that for the record, what- 
ever the proper answer is? 

General CassrevAnT. It is essentially the same order of magnitude, 
There is no major drift-away. 

Colonel Connerat. There is an apparent lesser emphasis on guided 
missiles as it contains only 9-months’ procurement. In a good many 
of the guided missiles, as I indicated earlier in my talk, we are buyin 
a shorter lead time in fiscal year 1958. Therefore, from the tota 
amount of funds percentagewise it would appear that there is less em- 
phasis going into guided missile area. It is just an appearance fund- 
wise. There is no deemphasis of our effort for procurement of guided 
missiles. We will prepare a statement for the record, sir, if we may. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


{In percent] 





Original Current Fiscal year 
fiscal vear fiscal year 1958 budget 
1957 estimate | 1957 estimate estimate 


(3) (4) 






















Category: 
in innccccchinneksiennecokeasnpaiubeehitanmres 55.0 44.9 47.9 
IIIS 4 6 tide an dhabedesacnnecnbiimenabibasvceces 15. 6 11.4 81 
Army aircraft -.-.-- — 8.7 5.3 9.2 
Industrial mobilization ___.......-.....-.--.-- 8.0 8.4 7.2 
Other major procurement. .----.-.....-.---------------.---- 12.7 30.0 27.6 
OR 5 ids bons ii 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


The original fiscal year 1957 obligational estimate of 55 percent for guided 
missiles could not be accomplished and we now find that we will actually accom- 
plish 45 percent. The reduction in no way results in a deemphasis of the need 
for guided missiles. 

The reason for the change is primarily due to cutting back on Nike Ajax 
missile production as we introduced the more powerful Nike Hercules. We have 
also discontinued the conversion of the Nike Ajax ground-control equipment 
in favor of producing the new Universal ground-control equipment. This action 
eliminates a large and early obsolescence cost. A further major change in this 
area was the reduction in the Honest John surface-to-surface rockets in order to 
marry up with the warhead availability. 

These funds are being obligated generally in the other major procurement area. 
The percentage in this category has increased primarily because of the inclusion 
of procurement for medium tanks which was not in the original fiscal year 
1957 estimate and for which we have asked for the authority to buy. 



















EXPENDITURES 






Mr. Forp. Do we have anything which shows graphically the trend 
of your actual expenditures for Army procurement and production 


for the last several years, including the proposed program for fiscal 
1958 ¢ 
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General Cassevant. Expenditures? 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about expenditures. 

Mr. LaCrossz. We certainly could provide such a statement if you 
will accept, Mr. Ford, the broad classification we have in the fiscal 
code which I think is ammunition, guided missiles, major equipment, 

and other; that is the only level at which our fiscal records are kept. 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about the the whole procurement and pro- 
duction account. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

General Lawron. In fiscal year 1956 about $1,584,000,000. Fiscal 
year 1957 is estimated at $1,285,000,000 and 1958, $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Forp. This is exclusively Army procurement and production 
for its own use. 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is one disadvantage, if I may say, of taking 
expenditures. Expenditures are net of reimbursements which would 
include MDAP activities and to a certain extent some Navy and Air 
Force reimbursements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. LaCrosse. Obilgations are differentiated between direct and 
reimbursable. That is why I was going to ask you if you preferred the 
expenditures to obligations because I think direct obligations will give 
you a more accurate trend than the expenditures. 

Mr. Forv. What I am trying to figure out is something to have on 
hand to show that your Army “expenditures—I also have some com- 
ments about obligations—in this account are not going up in reality 
as far as the procurement of hardware is concer ned on an annual basis, 
if that is the fact. It is brought about primarily because we have been 
eating away or using up this backlog of obligations that were available 
as a result of the Korean war. Nowhere can I find anything about 
which I can say here is what the Army has done actually for itself in 
procurement and production over the last 3 or 4 years and what they 
propose to do in the forthcoming fiscal year. It is all involved in 
transactions back and forth and it does a te a very clear-cut 
picture. 

General Lawton. The expenditures that I just mentioned are net 
expenditures. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I want. 

General Lawton. Gross expenditures less our receipts from the 
other customers. I will have a statement inserted in the record at this 
point on both obligation and expenditures. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Depariment of the Army summary fiscal data, procurement and production, Army, 
fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1958 


{in millions of dollars] 


| year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 


a 


Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal i Fiscal 
a 


Unobligated carryover. -..- | $1, 373.8 | $1, 712.9 | $5,342.9 | 94,874.2 | $2, 524. $1, 576.9 $815.9 
MAP reservation orders | 
included above... .___- .| | 747. § 388. 7 399. 6 | 250. 6 
Total obligations. ---| 8,972 4 3,518.3 | 2,039. § 2, 952. 7 2, 023. 1,900.0 | 1,544.9 
For Army... s | (8,970.6)! (2, 420.8)) (1, 120.5 2, 322. (1, 893. 5)| (1, 655.0)| (1,394.0) 
MAP ie . (.6)| (1,051. 5) (658. 4 g (6. é 1 (120.0) 2 (0) 
Other customers , (1. 2) (46. 0 (260. 9) (227. 7 (123 (125. 0) (150. 0) 
Gross expenditures #__..........| 4, 198 0 6, 938.0 | 6,131.0 | 2,831. 2, 502. 1,955.0 | 1,920.9 
For Army... | (3,735.0)! (5,478.0)| (5, 157. , 767.0)|} (1,746.0)} (1, 285.0)) (1, 400.0) 
MAP and other customers (463. 0) (1, 460. 0)| (974.0)| (1,064.0)|  (756.0)| — (670.0) (520.0) 


! Prior to fiscal year 1957 records not maintained on souree of MAP deliveries. For fiscal year 1957 it is 
estimated $2!8,397,000 will be delivered to MAP from Army stocks and $46,638,000 will be delivered to 
MAP from procurement. 

? Fiscal year 1958 MAP program not yet approved by Bureau of the Budget. 

3 Includes expenditures against prior year appropriations which became procurement and production, 
Army, in fiscal year 1952. 


General Cassevant. May I comment off the record ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. On the record. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


When you end fiscal 1958 what do you anticipate will be your pro- 
curement and production carryover, based on the program which you 
have submitted here? 

General Lawton. At the end of 1958 $815,865,000. 

‘Mr. Forp. That does not include any forecast of reimbursements 
that will come to you in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Reimbursements in 1959 will amount to $251 million 
for MAP. With that exception, Mr. Ford, this is not a 1959 opera- 
tion. It is all 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate that at the end of fiscal 1958, if the 
$583 million is made available, you will have $815 million carryover 
into fisca] 1959? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 


MAP TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. Forp. How much do your records indicate you will prospec- 
tively receive in fiscal 1959 from MAP? 

Mr. LaCrosse. $251 million. 

Mr. Forp. Will that be received, if received, over the full fisca] 1959 
or will it come the first part of fiscal 1959 or when ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. It will only represent the completion or the con- 
summation of transactions initiated in 1958 and realized in the first 5 
or 6 months of 1959. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you get that two hundred and some million dollars 
the minute they make a firm commitment with you or do you get it 
when the hardware is delivered / 

Mr. LaCrossez. It isthe latter. It is not exactly the term of delivery, 
as I understand it from the procurement people. It is when the order 
ig received and a copy of the shipping document is sent to the MAP 
account. The deliveries may take some additional time to be effected. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if they make a reservation or a firm com- 
mitment to the Army procurement and production people in fiscal 
1958 when does the fund availability materialize as far as the pro- 
curement and production account is concerned ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. As of now, when the material is outloaded from 
the port the receipt documents at the port indicate the delivery of the 
material. I believe that when the material is delivered and picked 
up at the port for delivery to the MAP recipient country, that action 
is considered the fulfillment of the delivery, and these recipt documents 
from the port are utilized to transfer the funds to the proper account. 

Mr. Forp. And until those receipts are delivered and the next step 
is taken care of, the Army has no right or authority to use that obliga- 
tional authority for any other purpose ‘ 

Colonel Connerar. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

General Lawron. May I make clear one point which I am not sure 
is clear in the record as it reads. Of the $815 million that we were 
talking about, $816 million rounded, the $251 million of MAP money, 
foreign aid money, is included in the $816 million. There is $565 
million, you might say in cash being carried over, with $251 million 
that is expected to be earned from deliveries of MAP in 1959. That 
makes the total of $816 million. 

Mr. Forp. Does that $816 million also include all other contem- 
plated reimbursements ? 

General Lawton. All that we know at this time. 

Mr. Forpv. From other branches of the service ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So the only amount that you are absolutely certain of is 
the amount of five-hundred-and-some-million dollars which is actually 
within the complete control and jurisdiction of the Army ¢ 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. You understand, of course, 
this does not include any approved 1958 MAP program. We do not 
know what that is, what size it is, or if there will be any. 


NEED FOR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. Does not this amount, both what you anticipate receiving 
and what is within the jurisdiction of the Army, present a larger 
amount of unobligated balances carried into 1959 than you really need ? 
That is a question which will be presented to this subcommittee both 
in the full subcommittee meeting and on the floor. So I suggest the 
best possible answer be submitted for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The $816 million carryover into fiscal year 1959, as shown in the statement 
below, is not greater than the Army needs, if certain conditions materialize 
prior to June 30, 1958, as explained earlier during the hearings. It is firgt 
necessary and exceedingly important to mention that $251 million of this carry- 
over is not cash but a reserve for MAP common item orders. At the time MAP 
materiel is ordered from the Army, obligations are entered on the accounts of 
the MAP agencies, but funds are not transferred to Army accounts until the 
Army procures the materiel or ships it from stock. Accordingly, unobligated 
funds in the amount of $251 mililon represents nothing more than anticipated 
reimbursements with 3 to 6 months required subsequently in fiscal year 1959 
to effect collection thereof. Secondly, $113 million represents funds that wil] 
underwrite possible billings on a MIPR basis (goods shipped and billed to the 
Army before June 30, 1958, by the Air Force, Navy, and other Federal agencies), 
Pending such eventuality, funds should be kept in a commitment status with 
obligations recorded if billings are rendered prior to June 30, 1958. Also included 
in this category are funds for possible required reprograming, contractual 
lead time, and for continuity of laboratory operations and working fund opera- 
tions early in fiscal year 1959 if funds are not forthcoming from other sources, 
such as appropriation or joint resolution authority. Funds in a third category 
of $187 million is considered necessary as unobligated funds and consequent 
carryover into fiscal year 1959 for phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items, 
i. e., acceleration in production methods may require ordering and contracting 
for materiel before the end of the fiscal year rather than deferring such action 
as in the past to the succeeding fiscal year. 

Also in this category will be found a need for funds to finance engineering 
changes without much advance notice, procurement of initial and concurrent 
spares and obligation of funds for first-destination transportation costs, The 
need for funds in this category ($187 million) may be considered less likely 
to materialize than the two preceding categories since acceptance of items or 
engineering changes can be deferred to the beginning of the next fiscal year, 
provided of course that the items involved are not in short supply or critica] 
in nature from a national security standpoint. Funds in the last category within 
the carryover of $816 million amount to $265 million and conceivably is most 
unlikely to be used unless the international situation warrants. Also, how- 
ever, industry is usually reluctant to enter into preliminary negotiations with 
the Army when funds have not been appropriated or where they may be con- 
siderably delayed in the new fiscal year. If we are to have continuity of pro- 
curement operations, it is essential that some form of a cash reserve be carried 
over each year to assure financing of administrative lead time and to handle 
other contingencies. For example, the Army already has committed $27 mil- 
lion of the $265 million under discussion to finance a deficiency in the “Military 
personnel, Army,” appropriation for fiscal year 1957. It thus may be more 
proper to state that the $265 million is in effect reduced to $238 million. It 
will be gathered from the foregoing that it may be essential to carry over sub- 
stantial sums to the next fiscal year in an account such as the “Procurement 
and production, Army,” appropration. Any substantial reduction of the carry- 
over could hamper procurement operations, as mentioned under the various 
categories above. Elimination of safeguards to orderly procurement of ammu- 
nition, guided missiles and related combat materiel is a decision the Army 
would be reluctant to make without the full implications thereof carefuly 
reviewed and noted by higher authority. The statement referred to appears 
below :) 
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Department of the Army analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1958— Procurement and production, Army 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Total Reserved in 
unobligated Planned for | fiscal year 
Requirement for balances balance commitment 1958 for 
available in fiscal | carryover 
in fiscal year 1958 into fiscal 
year 1959 year 1959 


—_—_—— 


For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items_- - ical $95, 000 $95, 000 
For subsequent engineering changes. - . . ca a 55, 000 55, 000 
For first destination Saapaweer costs ‘ 2, 000 2, 000 
For initial spares bie : ‘ = ioneucas 35, 000 | 35, 000 
For work after delivery of ships_- wees nade 0} 0 
For price redeterminations.__-.- -- ; ibe 0 |} 0 
For continuity of the procurement. program 264, 900 0 |} 
For procurement or replacement of materiel to be deliv ered to 
military assistance program (amounts not included in above | 
categories) - -- -- Sas : 251, 000 0 | 
For all other purposes (total) | 113, 000 113, 000 
Estimated ee against orders placed with others | 
Pe Mt GEO. lis dacnavenacbeaseoes af (79, 000) | (79, 000) 
Estimated carryover resulting from delays in ‘design or | 
specifications. ....... (0) | (0) 
Estimated carryover resulting from reprograming (2, 000) | (2, 000)! 
Estimated carryover for continuity of operation of labora- 
tories, etc -| (4, 000) | (4, 000) 
Estimated carryover resulting from contractual lead time- (9, 090) | (9, 000) 
All other (including working funds) (19, 000) | (19, 000) 


Total unobligated balance (DOD financial plan) 815, 900 300, 000 


S 
= 


w 
Or 
= 


ao 
_ 
a 





i These funds would be held in reserve he Bureau of the Budget at June 30. 


Mr. Forp. That is all I have. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 


AIR AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Just so we understand each other with reference to your 
rocurement for the Army air arm, navigational aids and airport 
acilities, landing facilities, and so on, the “rule of reason will apply 

and you are not, ‘T hope, because of the mission of the Army air arm, 
to engage in the purpose or planning of too sophisticated an operation. 

General CassevAnt. May I talk about that a moment? We have 

oe into it in just the fashion you hope we have, Mr. Flood. In 
ooking over the navigational aids that we felt we needed we found 
the only ones available were the elaborate kind used at the commer- 
cial airports and used by the Air Force. We realized full well that 
it was much more than we needed, because we plan to operate out of 
cow pastures. What we need is a very simple type of thing, the very 
simplest kind of talk-down radios and the very simplest kind of hom- 
ing devices which can be set up quickly and carried about easily. So I 
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think that we are following your precept of not becoming very sophis. 
ticated for what we consider a rough and ready, quick and dirty ty 
of operation, but still maintaining safety of the plane and of the pilot, 

r. Fioop. This committee continues to labor under the delusion 
that at the beginning of a program in the Department of Defense we 
will at some time or other at that initial point be able to keep it from 
getting out of control. I know that is silly, but you cannot refuse us 
so hope and that wish and that futile prayer. This is just another 
instance. 


General Cassevant. I hope it is not futile, Mr. Flood. We are at 
least working on it. 


PROCUREMENT OF 90-MILLIMETER GUN 


Mr. Fioop. I hope you get your hope. 

What about that mobile gun, Slugger, whatever you called it, 
dropped by parachute, and which somebody here very proudly and in 
a loud voice yesterday afternoon told me was an antitank gun? You 
are not suggesting that you are going to send that out against tanks 
with people on it, are you? Are you laboring under the impression 
that is an antitank weapon and that in the next kind of warfare we 
have you are going to send that thing out on roads and fields to shoot 
tanks? Do you want to ride it? 

Mr. Huaearp. Are you referring to the 90-millimeter gun? 

Colonel Connerat. It must have been the hearing before we arrived. 
I had not heard that mentioned before. 

Mr. Fioop. In procurement do you buy it ? 

Mr. Mriuer. They are buying only a few to try them out. 

Colonel Connerat. We did buy just a few for the airborne divi- 
sion in 1957 if it isthe weapon I am thinking about. 

Mr. Froop. That will be an awfully punchy slugger if you send it out 
across the sand against somebody’s tanks. I would certainly like to 
be back heme playing bridge instead of riding that thing. You had 
it on the screen here. It dropped out of an aircraft with a parachute 
on it and down it came floating through the air. Somebody pointed 
to it and said, “That is the antitank gun. We are going to sneak up 
on people and shoot tanks with this thing.” Is that the new Army? 

General Cassevant. I think you have us at a disadvantage here, 
Mr. Flood. 

Colonel Connerat. I do not identify the weapon. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this. Are you buying any kind of anti- 
tank weapon which is mobile without protection on the gun for the 
crew, fast and mobile, dropped with parachutes from aircraft for the 
new pentomic division? The nickname was Slugger. Do you know 
what that gun is? 

General Cassevant. I think you have us at a disadvantage here, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Frioop. It will not do much slugging against tanks very long. 

General Cassevant. We cannot be buying very many of them. 

Colonel Connerat. I do not recall a particular weapon by that 
name. I am thinking of one as being actually parachute-dropped, 
and has a 90-millimeter gun. 

Mr. Frioop. That was the one. 
Colonel Connerat. And a full track. 
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Mr. Fioop. Full track, 90 millimeter, dropped with a parachute for 
the new pentomic future Army. 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Back in World War I, when the Germans first showed 
up with tanks some British artilleryman put a gun on a truck and 
started chasing German tanks. That was in 1915. 

Colonel Connerat. May I go off the record a second here ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. We are talking about airborne pentomic divisions for 
anatomic war. That is what all this talk is about, you know. That is 
what we hope or think we are talking about. This gun is nothing but 
a mechanized 90-millimeter rifle with no protection from blast of any 
kind, no personnel protection, nothing. It just runs down the field on 
tracks with a couple of soldiers and a gun, shooting tanks. 

Colonel Connerat. High mobility. 

Mr. Fioop. High mobility and very high casualties. Good. 

Mr. Mixer. It is better than the bazooka. 

Mr. Foon. It is better than the bazooka, but we are still talking 
about the wrong war. Somebody spent 2 days here telling me about 
blast protection for mobile troops. These are the things th at keep me 
up nights. Now I have a mobile outfit, and this guy gets a gun on 
wheels. If he goes out and shoots those tanks coming over that field 
that gun will be airborne on the first round. 

Mr. Huacarp. There is one satisfaction. None of these particular 
items, if we are talking about the M—56, the 90 millimeter-—— 

Mr. Fioop. I saw it coming down on the screen yesterday on a 
parachute. 

Mr. Huecarp. None of these is in our particular request 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Throw them away when you get them. 


INCREASE IN MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Colonel, will you go back to Mr. Riley’s request and itemize further 
that $20 million increase in major equipment ? You and I got in a 
hassle about what kind of an Army we were going to make with heavy 
equipment, and you talked about a tractor. You have $20 million 
worth of increases there for major equipment. What are they besides 
atractor ? 

Mr. Huaearp. You asked me to provide a detailed answer for the 
record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1390.) 

Mr. Fioon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MISSILES IN MAP PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. That brings up this question. Have you any requests 
for MAP guided missiles? 
General Lawton. For MAP guided missiles? 
Mr, Fro op. Yes. Do any of our allies want to use guided missles? 
‘ 1 > x = : 
General Lawron. The MAP program for 1958, of course, is not sure. 
Mr. Frioop. We are talking about 1958. 
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General Lawton, The MAP program for 1958, of course, si not sure, 
I think there is money in the MAP 1957 program which is under con- 
sideration for use for missiles, money which would not be used until 
1958. There is none presently on order. 

Mr. Froop. What I am concerned about is this: It would not be this 
bill, I hope, unless it got into MAP somehow, but we do not know what 
came out of the Bermuda Conference. We do not know what the Brit- 
ish are going to supplant. We do not know when the British are 
going to pull out their first 13,000 troops. We do not know whether 
they are going to abandon their fighters. We do not know how many 
guided missiles or Nikes we are going to give them. We do not know 
who is going to pay for the Nikes or the IRBM’s, that anybody is going 
to give them. Of course, nobody is going to buy them out of the 
1958 budget. But Nikes or rockets or guided missiles, I am just get- 
ting curious to know as a result of the Bermuda Conference or any 
deal we have with anybody at all, are we going to buy their guided 
missiles, are we going to buy their Nikes, are we going to buy their 
launchers, how many, how much, who pays what, and if the British or 
our allies are pulling out of these deals with bodies and are going to 
supplant them with new, modern guided-missile weapons for attack 
and defense, where is the money coming from ? 

Mr. Mrixier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Lawton. There is, of course, no money in the Army’s ap- 
propriation, none in this “Procurement and production” appropria- 
tion, for that purpose. If there is any money that is to be used to pro- 
cure missiles for Britain or any other foreign nation, it will come in 
the foreign aid program which will be presented to the Congress under 
the 1958 foreign aid program. 


DISPERSION OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Froop. On page 2 of your statement, Colonel, you talk about 
depots, which is the first word of the first sentence in the second para- 
graph. “Depots must be dispersed * * *.” What are you talking 
about? What has that to do with you? 

Colonel Connerat. This is a concept, sir, of the future warfare. 

Mr. Fioop. How far in the future are we going to wait until you 
disperse depots and put them underground and buy things for them 
in your shop; do you know? 

Colonel Connerar. I think General Magruder answered the particu- 
lar question that you asked him before. 

Mr. Froop. Are you buying anything for it this year? 

Colonel Connerat. It would not be in the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It would not? 

Colonel Connerat. But we have to do it. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. I have been talking about that for years and years, 
but we still have not done it. I saw Russian and German operations 
10 years ago that did this—factories, airfields, railroad stations, every- 
thing, with camouflage mountainsides moving on wheels. 

Colonel Connerat. I have seen many a tunnel over in Italy and 
Germany where half of the tunnel was used as a manufacturing plant. 
Mr. Fioop. I know. 
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OTHER CUSTOMERS 


On page 3 you talk about other customers. What do you mean 
by “other customers” in the paragraph in the middle of the page? You 
will be obligated directly to meet other customers’ procurements. Whe 
are the other customers ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. Those are the other services and MAP, sir. 


DECREASE IN AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Foon. In the next sentence you say that you have a decrease 
of $170 million in ammunition and snihed wisaitle estimates? Why? 
Colonel Connerat. $25 million of this was in ammunition itself, 
which I explain in the next paragraph. Some of it did not warrant 
rocurement during this year because of its development status. 
me of it we stretched out in procurement in order to keep the pro- 
duction base continuing. We found out we would not want to aug- 
ment our position in some of the items because, possibly, of the early 
obsolescence of the ammunition. 


TRANSITION TO THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


Mr. Foon. In the last line you used the phrase “during the period 
of transition to the Army of the future.” At your level in procure- 
ment what do you understand, what have you been told, you shop- 
keeper, how long they mean by this transition to the Army of the 
future? What have you been told? 

Colonel Connerat. That is a very, very difficult thing to put your 
finger on as developments and technology are continuing to occur and 
we intend continually to improve the Army. However, as we look 
at it right now, I would say it would be in the next 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. , I just want to know if everybody in the Army is talk- 


ing about the same thing. Everybody is all hopped up about this Army 
ofthe future. I just wonder if you are on the same team. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR LOCAL WARFARE 


I do not know what you mean by the narrative at the top of page 6, 
either. Listed as the first. priority under the second objective I can 
readily understand that “The first prerequisite for preparedness for 
a local war is to be capable of deploying well equipped, mobile, hard- 
hitting fighting units in the early stages of such conflict.” Have you 
got it? Are you just reciting things, these beautiful phrases? This 
smacks of Dickens the way it rounds out. It is very English. Did 
you write that sentence ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam impressed. I do not know why that language gets 
into procurement; but since you put it there, what do you think is 
going to do that and where isit? Do youknow? 

Colonel Connerat. I think that these new divisions when they are 
equipped will be mobile, hard-hitting, fighting units. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? Fort Meade, Md.? Fort Benning, Ga.? Who 
are you going to shoot at there ? 

Colonel Connerat. Anywhere in the world that they will be needed, 
sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. How are you going to get them there / 

Colonel Connerat. That is another question. 

Mr. Fioop. When you get into these flights of narrative literature 
here you must be prepared to do more than just recite them, or 
did you not. think this was going to be read, as takes place before some 
committees, and that it would be inserted in the record? On this syb- 
committee we read them. 

Colonel Connerat. I understand that. 

Mr. Foon. I agree with you. I agree with everything you said— 
only I am very curious. 


LIGHTWEIGHT MACHINEGUN 


Referring to page 8, did you tell me what a lightweight machinegun 
and its ammunition was? You were going to tell me. You told me the 
weight of that new light machinegun. Did you tell me its weight vis- 
a-vis the Russian opposite number ? 

Mr. Hueearp. No. I gave you a comparison between that and our 
current one which is 23 pounds on the lightweight and 32 to 35 pounds 
on the one it replaces. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that compare with the light gun the Germans 
used to run up and down hills in Italy on their shoulders, a terrific 
light machinegun, much lighter and better than ours? There is no 
doubt about that. What did that gun weigh 15 years ago that was so 
good that the Germans carried it, their best light machinegun? I will 
bet you it was lighter than your new one. Do you know? Can you 
find out ? 

Mr. Huaearp. Yes, sir, we will supply that. 

Mr. Fioop. If your gun is heavier than that best light German or 
the best light new Russian machinegun, I want to know why. If we are 
going to have new pentomic armies of the future to be airborne all over 
the world, weight is important and why are we so heavy in the tail with 
all this new stuff? 

I would like to see every new piece of equipment down to the last 
cartridge that we have lighter than I know it is going to be for some 
reason. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MACHINEGUN M60 


The United States M60 machinegun is 3 pounds lighter than the MG42 machine- 
gun used by the Germans during World War II. The German MG42 is totally un- 
acceptable to the United States users because of its excessively high rate of fire. 
The German gun fires at 1,200 rounds per minute while the United States M60 
fires at 600 rounds per minute, An increase in rate of fire does not increase the 
effectiveness of an antipersonnel machinegun in proportion to the ammunition 
expended and magnifies the problem of ammunition supply. The best German 
light machinegun is the MG42; the best Russian, the M1946 company machine- 
gun. The United States M60 is lighter than either of these weapons, particularly 
the Russian, which is only 2 pounds lighter than the old United States M1919A6 
Browning machinegun. The following table compares the weights of these 
weapons. 

Weight with bipod, 
Weapon: in pounds 
Glarentel 3042 en 
Russian M1946CMG 
United States M60 
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The weight of a weapon is determined largely by the performance require- 
ments and type of handling the weapon will receive. For example, there are 
commercial sporting rifles on the market, firing out military ammunition, which 
weigh less than 7 pounds. These rifles, however, do not have the ability to per- 
form under the adverse conditions of combat which we require in a military 
service rifle. In developing our new weapons, full advantage has been taken of 
every known technological advance to decrease weight without sacrificing per- 
formance characteristics required by the soldier. Aluminum and plastics are 
used wherever practicable in the United States M60 machinegun. The tripod for 
the weapon, which weighs only 25 pounds, is constructed almost entirely of 
aluminum. 

The M60 will fire 5,000 rounds at 125 réunds per minute without changing the 
barrel. By changing to alternate barrels, a simple operation in this weapon, 
this rate of fire can be maintained for the life of the weapon. No other weapon 
in this class can approach this performance. 

In ammunition, as in weapons, weight is dictated largely by the performance 
requirements. The United States developed T65 cartridge, now adopted as stand- 
ard for use by the NATO countries, including the United States, is 10 percent 
lighter than the cartridge presently in use. This weight reduction was attained 
through improved technology without any sacrifice in performance. Further 
weight reduction at the present state of the art would require degrading the per- 
formance of the ammunition. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Connerat. This light machinegun can be taken off its 

; & nee 
mount and used on a bipod as an automatic rifle. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not criticizing the weapon—the new, light ma- 
ehinegun. I know the weapon. I am only concerned at this point 
about weight. Why is it not lighter? Why are not all the weapons 
lighter? Why is not one round of ammunition that a trooper must 
earry in an airplane lighter ? 

Colone] Connerat. The ammunition that we will use with this ma- 
chinegun is lighter. 

Mr. F1oop. I do not want to debate the niceties of weaponeering. 
Why is not it lighter? Why is not everything lighter, and just as 

and better, but lighter? 

Colonel Connerat. We agree with you that weight is a tremendous 
obstacle to overcome, and it causes us a terrific problem in war, and 
we want everything lighter. 

Mr. Fx6op. I am talking about this next war with airborne troops. 


M-—59 PERSON NEL CARRIER 


Now, for that same reason, on page 9 of your statement I note 
you refer to this carrier, personnel, M-59. Is there blast pro- 
tection and shell protection on four sides for troops using this thing? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I asked someone about it, but we did not get to it. 

I saw a picture in a paper of an abandoned Russian personnel car- 
rier, in the streets of Budapest within the last 2 months with a ma- 
chinegun on it like that. The silhouette was not half that high. It 
was a beautiful looking thing, and I am sure it is the opposite number 
to what I am looking at, your M-59, and it looked to me as though it 
was twice as good and twice as light, and could be airborne. 

That thing, your M-59, will need an airplane to pull it in. That will 
take one decent -sized aircraft to handle it alone. 
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Have you ever seen or heard about this Russian carrier, the opposite 
number of your M-59, which I think I saw in the paper ? 

Colonel Connerat. I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would inquire about it. 

Colonel Connerat. We certainly shall. 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to be able to put them in airplanes and 
take them with troops or personnel. I want you to be able to carry 
these personnel carriers with you which provide this blast protection, 
I do not have reference to heavy armor. This is a personnel carrier, 
but it should provide protection against fragmentation, light caliber 
rifle and machinegun fire, and reasonable atomic blast. 

Everything is too heavy that you have shown me; it is too large and 
too clumsy. 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


At page 9 and at the top of page 10 which of these alternatives that 
you itemize there are the best ? 

Colonel Connerat. Which are the best of the three means? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. You just recite them and then nothing happens. 
You recite these things and then you go away mad. What about it? 

Colonel Connerat. Depending upon the item—— 

General Cassevant. Mr. Flood, I do not think that it is a matter 
of having three choices each time. It is a matter of what the item is. 
For example, you take the Hawk missile. We have established a whole 
new facility for the ground equipment because there was no other. way 
in which we could obtain the item. That was a case where we have 
established a complete facility for the ground equipment. 

Mr. Frioop. You are sure of that? 

General CassEvANT. Yes, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. This is a businessman’s administration. There is all 
this argument about business being in competition with Government, 
or Government being in competition with business—whatever way it 
is, or both—and the Secretary of Defense claims he is a hero because 
he knocks out some hotdog stands, barbershops, peanut venders, 
beauty-parlor operators and whatever else is knocked out which 
involves a big, long list. It isa big deal. I am for that, but what about 
a thing like this? Do you have to build a whole plant with American 
industry plants shut down and people out.of work? Do you have-to 
go up in the woods and build a new one? 

General Cassrvant. This is not the building of a new plant. Actual- 
ly this was under paragraph B wherein the manufacturer himself ac- 
quired the plant, and we are providing production equipment. 

There is no competition here with private industry in the sense that 
the Government built a plant, staffed and equipped it, and is running 
it as a Government facility. 

Mr. Froop. Do you go in for this old World War I and World War 
I]—especially World War I]—management control operation? 

General CassevAnt. We have (rovernment-owned contractor 
operated plants right now. We have a number of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you make a point of that? Is it looked upon with 
favor, or is it just one of those parenthesis that you hang on to? 
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Why is it not good? If it is not good, why is it bad? What do you do 
bout those things? 

General CASsEVANT. Here, again, we have, for example, a situation 
where a private manufacturer is operating one of our Government- 
owned munition factories. The operator would not put up such a plant 
because it was not needed for commercial operations. We do need it 
for our military operations ¢ 2 

Mr. Fioop. What is the general policy when faced with these three 
contingencies ¢ 

General CassevanT. Well, it depends entirely upon the item in 
question, Mr. Flood. There is not any one which fits all items. That 
is why we go into these three means of providing production facilities. 
The last one is the extreme which we do not resort to unless we have 
to. In other words, the Government establishing a plant of its own is 
the least desirable. 


CONVENTIONAL ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


Mr. Fioop. At page 12 I note you referred to your conventional anti- 
aircraft batteries. How many conventional antiaircraft batteries do 
we have in the field this afternoon ? 

Colonel Connerart. Sir, of all the papers I brought, I did not bring 
a paper on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, just supply that information for the record. 
However, it would occur to me that that would be important. 

Mr. Mixter. I think it is in there somewhere, and I believe I recall 
seeing it when we were talking about Nike sites. 

(The information requested is classified and will be submitted to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Frioop. You are getting rid of ammunition and conventional 
weapons and you are closing down plants and are doing all kinds of 
things, and I will bet the table of organization is filled with antiair- 
craft batteries sitting out in the fields, shooting at what ? 

Mr. Huaearp. There is a direct relationship between the introduc- 
tion of new Nike battalions and the new Hawk battalions, and a 
phasing out at the same time of the old type units such as the 90’s, 
120’s, and the Skysweepers, which are going out at the same time these 
are coming in. 

So, there is a gradual decrease in these conventional antiaircraft 
battalions as we build up to the new guided-missiles-type program. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; just so 1 can come around some year and say, 
“Remember, I asked you.” That never does really any good, but half 
of you will not be here and, maybe, I will not be here, but it is a nice 
thing tothink about. 

You know about this MDAP foreign aid thing. You know about 
the economy wave going on when everyone says “let us cut the budget,” 
and whatnot, and with everyone sitting down there waiting for a 
whack at the $38 billion. The amendments will be in the hundreds of 
millions instead of just $3,800 for 2 automobiles or something like that. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

91288—57——90 
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General Cassrvant. I can only say, again, we would like to find par 
for the course. We have 1.5 million procurements per year in the 
Army, and we feel that we are perhaps 99.44 percent pure. Of course 
we do have a good procurement and we do have a bad procurement, | 
am sure, because we have people, and people will make mistakes, but 
we feel in the overall 

Mr. Fioop. I think even in the Congress of the United States there 
are Members who have made mistakes. It is not a condition peculiar 
only to procurement; is it ? 

General Cassevant. No, sir; that is why I said we have to do this 
with people. I can only say we are doing the best we can and thi 
I know, is rather trite, but, the best is not really too bad, I feel. We 
are most aware of the need for being careful, and we, too, are tax. 
payers. It hurts us just as much as any other man on the street. We 
are painfully aware of it, I might say, in that our dollar does not go 
as far as it could. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I just want to reaffirm for you the facts of life as 
they are existing here. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 





NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. Miter. Colonel, on page 8 you refer to nonreimbursable sup- 
port to other agencies and activities. “he entire item there seems 
to be an Air Force item of $1 million. 

What is that item ? 

Mr. Hucearp. I believe that is in support of the equipment issued 
to the Air Force in Korea. 

Mr. LaCrosse. It could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hucearp. That is what it is. We support the air forces that 
are existing 1n Korea, and it is a nonreimbursable item. 

Mr. Mittrr. It isa nonreimbursable item ? 

Mr. Hucearp. Yes, sir; in that particular command. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be equipment for them or procurement? 

What sort of procurement would that be? 

Mr. Huaearp. Excuse me, sir, but I believe General Lawton can help 
with this. 

General Lawron. The resupply of the Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force in Korea in 1958 is reimbursable. I defer to Mr. Huggard on 
what this item is for. 

Colonel Connerat. This is nonreimbursable support. 

Mr. Murr. This is just a naked item of $1 million which is non- 
reimbursable. 

The ROK Army does not seem to be in on it, and therefore it struck 
me that it might be something such as a continuing item or a special 
item. 

Colonel Connerat. Could we supply the detail for this for the rec- 
erd, sir? 

Mr. Mitier. Why, certainly, if you do not have it here. 

Colonel Connerat. I do not have that here, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Of course, it is only $1 million; nevertheless, if it were 
a recurring item, it would be bad. 
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Mr. Huaearp. It has been a recurring item—the supply of the Air 
Forces in Korea—and it has been on a nonreimbursable basis. 

The Navy is not supplied on a nonreimbursable basis since they are 
not active in the theater. 

Mr. Miter. Well, it would be easier to imagine what it might be if 
it were not under procurement. I can understand why you could have 
a lot of maintenance—that is, the Army would have an operation ex- 
pense, but I do not know, 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, if I gave you what I thought it was, I would 
be guessing. I would rather be sure and get the correct information 
and submit it for the record. There are certain agreements that we 
will furnish support for the Air Force in Korea and certain arrange- 
ments;where we do: not:support the Department.of the Navy. I would 
like to furnish this information for the record in detail. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Subsequent to the initial preparation of the fiscal year 1958 budget, a decision 
was rendered by the Assistant Secretary of Defense that the support of the Air 
Force in Korea would be on a reimbursable basis. Other items of a similar nature 
were then removed from the budget; this item was apparently overlooked and is 
in error. 

Considering the methodology employed in estimating reimbursements, the re- 
supply support of $1 million to be furnished Air Force in Korea in fiscal year 
1958 has been included in the $150 million of anticipated reimbursements shown 
in the fiscal year 1958.“‘Procurement:and production, Army” justification. This 
support will be accomplished by issue from stocks on hand; therefore, the fiscal 
year 1958 procurement program will not be affected. 


SUPPORT OF REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. Mitier. To what extent, if any, do you have procurement in 
these items for the ROK forces? Are they included in here at all, or 


does:that come-underthe MDA? program ? 


Colonel Connerat. The support of the Republic of Korea now is all 
under the MAP program, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And any procurement that you provide for that pur- 
pose would be in the MDAP requisitions? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 


PORT QBERATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mitier. Apparently, im this section, at least, you do not have 
anything for the Navy. Do you maintain the ports over there in Korea, 
or does the Navy do that? 

Colonel Connerat. I do not know, sir. The maintenance of the ports 
would not be a proper “Procurement and production” item. 

Mr. Mitirr. But, you might have some procurement for equipment. 

Colonel Connerar. It is quite possible that we might have some 
cranes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Do you have any of these packaged port ideas over 
there, or anything of that sort? I have reference to these movable 
port facilities. 

Colonel Connerat. There are none in this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Miter. You are not making any heavy procurement for that? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. 
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CHEMICAL AMMUNITION 
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Mr. Mirtrr. On page 11 you list chemical ammunition. Is that the | 
smoke and things of that sort, or conventional chemical ammunition, in th 
or does that apply to some other item ? M 

Colonel Connerat. I think it is all conventional ammunition, M 

Mr. Miter. Signal smoke ? M 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; it is white, green, and yellow: smoke M 
hand grenades. ; M 

DECLASSIFICATION OF STATEMENT co 

Mr. Mirirr. Colonel, getting to your rather excellent statement, J 
do not know whether it is possible or not, but we would like to make this 
record as complete and understandable as possible, and it seems to me 
that a good many of your statements here that are classified might be 
told, in part, if you omitted certain figures or certain items which make 
the statements classified, but which would still give the thread of the 
story possibly without any breach of security regulations. 

I have reference, for example, to your statement which appears on MA 
page 12. 0 

Colonel Connerat. That is all on the record, sir, except for the chart MA 
itself. BR: 

Mr. Miuter. There are several of these cases where the charts are ¢ 
apparently classified because they refer to special items or things of LT. 
that sort, but I thought if you could declassify it where possible, it C0! 
might be useful for the record. For instance, on page 8 you speak ] 
of the fuel injection system of our combat vehicles and the new light- JA 
weight machinegun. ! 

Colonel Connerat. I think we can add to the record, sir; if we do 
not indicate the quantities or the dollar amount. 

Mr. Miter. That illustrates the point which I have in mind. In Wi 
other words, as much of your statement as can be declassified and still 
will have in substance the picture, I think it makes, it more valuable Hi 
to people who do not have the benefit of these hearings, or to people 
reading the record, and I would suggest that that would be desirable 
if you can do it. 

Colonel Connerat. I would be happy to do so. I wanted to indi- 
cate, for instance, comments with regard to the light machinegua, the 
cost of it on an annual basis for this particular year, because some 
people that we have run into in the past have imagined that the cost 
is considerably greater than what we intended to procure in one fiscal 0 
year, and to indicate that the buildup would be rather slow. I 

We can rephrase or reword these off-the-record statements, and 01 
include them in an unclassified fashion. p 

Mr. Mixer. I think it would be desirable if you can. 

Colonel Connerat. We will be happy to do so. Would you like fi 
for us when we read through the transcript to insert that type of th 
information in the place such references were made ? \ 

Mr. Miiuer. I think, if the chairman approves, that would be the 0 
simplest way to do it. It answers what we want. It is not that we a 
as the panel here have need of it, but it makes better reading for the t 
other members when they look at the hearings. 0 


Colonel ConneErat. We will be happy to do so. 
Mr. Murr. That is all. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Forp. How much in the P. and P. account would be devoted to 
the civil service retirement program? Is there any of that reflected 
in this item ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes; $1,910,000, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. $1,910,000 in fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a new cost in this account ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. For the first time; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 17, 1957. 
PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. HENRY WESTPHALINGER, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. JEAN E. ENGLER, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

LT. COL. JAMES FOSTER, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. REGINALD R. QUARTON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

JACK W. ASKINS, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, will you please introduce the next 
witness ¢ 

General Lawton. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Maj. Gen. 
Henry R. Westphalinger. 

Mr. Sixes. General Westphalinger, it is good to have you back. 

Will you give us your statement, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WresteHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

I am Maj. Gen. Henry R. Westphalinger, Director of Procurement, 
Office, Deputy Chief of ‘Staff for Logistics, Department of the Army. 
Iam appearing before this subc ommittee for the purpose of answering 
or providing answers to questions which you may have concerning 
procurement policies and practices of the Department of the Army 

The Army has carefully reviewed the recent report on this subject 
from the Director of Surveys and Investigations to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. I would like to say at this time that 
we have found the report to be a constructive and intelligent evaluation 
of Army procurement practices and, as such, definitely helpful to us 
as we seek solutions to complex procurement problems. We are pleased 
to note that the report reflects a clear understanding and appreciation 
of the many problems confronting the Army in this area as well as 
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acknowledgment of the progress that has been made to improve our 
procurement processes. 

We feel that the Army position statements, which were furnished to 
this subcommittee, describe courses of action which will best serve the 
interests of the Government and industry alike. It is understood that 
these statements will be printed as a part of the record pertaining to 
this report. 

(The record referred to appears on pp. 92-126 of Department of De- 
fense hearings for 1958, “Proc ‘urement Practices and Procedures,”) 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General WesrrHatincer. The Army is proud of its accomplish- 
ments in the logistics area. Measurable progress is being made and the 
quality of procurement continues to improve. We readily concede that 
logistical problems have been encountered which have not been fully 
resolved. The resolution of these problems will require the best efforts 
of the Army and the continued advice and encouragement of the Con- 
gress. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, much detailed information has been 
developed in response to the spec sific observations of your investigating 
staff. We are prepared to discuss these items in a forthright manner, 
I have with me Brigadier General Engler, Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
and Col. James Foster, Office, Chief Signal Officer, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the Army staff. We stand ready to provide any addi- 
tional information you may desire with respect to Army procurement 
policies and procedures. 

Mr. Srxes. General Westphalinger, a number of significant points 


have been raised in the staff study and we have your reply to the points 
raised in that study. 

I am submitting to you a number of questions which resulted from 
the study both of the staff work and from the study of your replies in 
order to more clearly focus attention on the particular aspects of the 
procurement policies and practices which I believe the committee will 
need. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION 


Mr. Srxes. The Navy and Air Force follow the same general policy 
of incorporating basic ASPR policy into their respective procurement 
manuals. Army does not follow this procedure. The Army Procure- 
ment Procedure (APP) manual permits more flexibility in interpreta- 
tion of basic ASPR policy. This leads to basic policy differences at 
the technical services operating level. It has been suggested that the 
presently constituted APP be eliminated and that ac ombined ASPR- 
APP be substituted in its place. Would the Army witness please com- 
ment on this statement ? 

General WestrHauincer. The Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (ASPR) issued by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) was established to implement the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947 and to prescribe basic procurement policies, 
practices and procedures which are common to the military depart- 
ments. Policies and procedures included in the ASPR are carefully 
reviewed and studied by a committee composed of representatives of 
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the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) and the three 
military departments. 

In developing the ASPR, it was recognized that each of the mili- 
tary departments had developed policies and procedures which were 
both efficient and economical in performance of their individual pro- 
curement operations, but which would be of limited value to the other 
military departments. It was also recognized that it was not desir- 
able to include detailed departmental procedures in the ASPR. There- 
fore, provision was made in ASPR 1-108 for the military depart- 
ments (i) to issue directives and other publications to implement the 
ASPR, and (ii) to issue, in areas not fully covered by the ASPR, nec- 
essary departmental policies and procedures. 

The Army Procurement Procedure (APP) was developed and is- 
sued pursuant to the authority of ASPR 1-108, and establishes for all 
procuring activities within the Department of the Army uniform poli- 
cies, procedures and instructions which are consistent with and sup- 
plementary to the ASPR. 

To provide conformity between the ASPR and APP, and to permit 
ease of reference by users, implementing paragraphs, parts and sec- 
tions of the APP are numbered identically to those of the ASPR and 
in effect are a continuation of the respective ASPR paragraph, part 
or section. 

The methods currently employed by the Department of the Air 
Force and the Department of the Navy essentially parallel the method 
eitlier established in the APP by the Department of the Army. 

Differences in implementation of the ASPR among the military de- 
partments lie in the degree of implementation and not in the method 
of implementation. The Department of the Army follows the policy 
incorporated in ASPR. In consonance with the direction in ASPR 
1-108 that, “Duplication of the ASPR shall be avoided to the extent 
feasible * * *”, provisions of ASPR are not repeated in the APP 
except as necessary in the interest of clarity or emphasis. A section- 
by-section comparison of the APP with the ASPR will show that each 
section of the ASPR has been implemented to the degree deemed 
nécessary. Such implementations have been limited to providing dele- 
gitions of authority, assignments of responsibilities, and only such 
other actions considered necessary to insure efficient procurement 
operations. 

Deviations from both ASPR and APP policies and procedures by 
procuring activities are closely controlled. Deviations may be made 
only upon the approval of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 
The Department of the Army, by providing heads of procuring activi- 
ties necessary flexibility to prescribe the detailed operating instruc- 
tions necessary to give effect to established procurement policies, fol- 
lows the basic principle of management established by industry. Any 
policy differences which might appear in the procuring activities’ in- 
structions are primarily the result of misinterpretation of ASPR and 
APP. When such differences are discovered, corrective action is taken 
without delay. 

The Department of the Army recognized that purchasing and con- 
tracting officers were being required to concern themselves with an 
increasing number of procurement directive mediums. A program was 
instituted in 1954 to reduce the number of mediums for promulgation 
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of procurement directives and information. Substantial progress hag 
been made in this program through the elimination of special regula- 
tions, Army current procurement directives, and Army procurement 
circulars. Studies to further reduce the number of mediums and to 
simplify the procurement directives system are continuing under this 
program. Among the studies conducted was the feasibility of com- 
bining the ASPR and the APP into one procurement directive, A 
preliminary study, however, indicated that the initial cost of issuin 
the combined document worldwide would be approximately $100,000, 
and that additional qualified personnel would be required to main- 
tain the document. It was believed that the convenience which would 
result from the integration of all procurement directives in a combined 
document does not justify the additional costs. 
DECENTRALIZATION OF PROCUREMENT AUTHORITY 
Mr. Srxes. It is noted that the Ordnance Corps is highly decen- 
tralized from a procurement standpoint and has considerable difficulty 
in expeditiously accomplishing supplements and formal amendments 
to contracts. This difficulty has been reported to be so real that a 
contractor could actually furnish obsolete equipment and still be 
within his legal rights so far as the contract documentation and his 
obligation thereunder is concerned. (Contract DA-20-018-ORD- 
14551 in the amount of $4,507,595.95 which appears on pages 9, 10, 
and 11.) Would the Army Ordnance representative comment on this 
statement? The Army’s comments on page 2 do not specifically deal 
with the difficulty expressed in the statement. 

General Eneter. In connection with the discussion in the report of 
contract No. DA-20-018-ORD-14551, which was negotiated with 
Pontiac motor division, GMC, on the basis of changes and supple- 
ments up to and including modification No. 58 of contract No. 13885, 
it 1s stated that 51 additional modified contract actions were in effect 
on contract No. 13885 which were not incorporated in contract No. 
14551 on the date of its award, June 30, 1956. In this regard, refer- 
ence is made to the statement submitted in connection with contract 
No. 14551, discussed on pages A7—10 of the report. That statement 
shows that contract No. 14551 was negotiated on the basis of a mutually 
agreed upon “freeze” or cutoff point which would permit the con- 
tractor to submit a realistic proposal (since all change orders up to 
and including No. 58 were in production or could be put into produe- 
tion immediately) in time to permit negotiation of the contract and 
production of the first item by the date required. 

The first gun delivered under contract No. 14551 was identical in 
all respects to the gun which was being furnished at the end of produc- 
tion under contract No. 13885. In other words, the contractor did 
not back up and retool for production of an inferior or less costly 
weapon because certain change orders were not formally issued under 
the new contract. At the beginning of production under contract 
No. 14551 the contractor was providing the most acceptable weapon 
then in production. 

Deliveries under contract No. 14551 were accomplished on schedule. 
Therefore, in this case there was no delay in procurement resulting 
from implementation of change orders into contracts. 
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_Inany event, as brought out in the statement prepared for contract 
No. 14551, the item was placed into production even though produc- 
tion engineering was not completed. In such circumstances where 
roduction and development are being carried forward simultane- 
ously, it is reasonable to expect that incorporation of change orders 
into actual production will not keep pace with development and the 
issuance of changes, 


CONTRACT AWARD PRACTICES 


Mr. Srxzs. It is reported that it is not an infrequent occurrence that 
a contractor is not fully aware of just what he is quoting on from a 
definitive standpoint. Nevertheless, awards are still made presumably 
on the basis that change orders or modifications will be issued at a sub- 
sequent date to correct such deficiencies. On page 3 of the Army com- 
ments it is stated that: 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has instructed the heads of Army 
procuring activities on the need for furnishing all the details on a given pro- 
curement prior to opening of bids and proposals. 

When did he do this? Is it being carried out effectively? Would 
the Army Ordnance representative please comment on this matter? 

General WerstPHALINGER. The latest policy pronouncements from 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics in this area are contained in 
APP 1-305 and APP 2-201), dated November 1, 1956, and December 
7, 1956, respectively. There has been a noticeable improvement in pro- 
curement since these policies were put into effect. I will now ask Gen- 
eral Engler to answer the question directed to the Ordnance Corps. 

General ENneter. The specific allegations in the committee staff re- 
port under the heading “Army award practices” pertaining to con- 
tracts DA-20—-018-ORD-1437 and DR-20-018-OR D-14502 state that 
some cases were noted during the present survey where quoted prices 
were accepted with little or no negotiations as to price. As indicated 
in the position statement regarding these two contracts, they were let- 
ter contracts. Such contracts are used in circumstances where there 
is the exceptional urgency of contract placement, and where definitive 
cost and/or pricing data is not initially available on which to nego- 
tiate a more definitive instrument. However, negotiation does take 
place in such cases as to the nature of the item being procured, any 
special tooling or facilities required, qualifications of the contractor to 
perform, and so forth. Both of these contracts were for items con- 
nected with the Redstone missile system, one of the highest priority 
porgrams in the Army. 

The reference on page 13 of the committee staff report to contract 
No. 14551 is in connection with the signature of the contract by the 
contractor allegedly on a contingent basis. The challenge as to legal 
sufficiency is predicated upon a certain letter of transmittal written 
by Pontiac motors division, General Motors Corp., to the cognizant 
contracting officer, dated June 28, 1956. 

The negotiating draft of the contract which had been sent early 
in June to General Motors Corp. for their consideration contained all 
required terms and conditions, and it was complete in all respects ex- 
cept— 
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(1) A date and number. It was not previously dated or numbered 
for the reason that the date of execution was unknown at the time 
it was sent to the contractors and since no funds were then available 
in the district, a number was not assigned. 

(2) Payments-on-price-redetermination clause. The language re. 
quired by existing regulations was unacceptable to contractor, who has 
previously expressly refused to accept the standard article. Approval 
to substitute a revised, mutually agreed upon article was not received 
until subsequent to the dispatch of the negotiating draft of the con- 
tract to the contractor. 

(3) Requested change in the language of the standard tax article, 
This alteration was not included in the negotiating draft submitted to 
the contractor because approval for the use of suc +h deviation was hot 
received in the district until subsequent to the dispatching of the in. 
strument. 

A conference between Government and contractor’s representatives 
on June 29, 1956, quickly resulted in a full and complete meeting of 
the minds on all of the above points. The signed contract form was 
then turned over to district personnel to be “the binding agreement 
when the specified alterations and additions had been effected. This 
was done forthwith. The contract was signed by the contracting officer 
and the contractor’s copy was delivered and accepted without protest 
or comment. 

The letter above referred to, which was to have been delivered to the 
district office only in the event the conference of June 29, 1956, was not 
successfully concluded, was never mailed or officially delive red to the 
District. It was inadvertently left in the district with the signed 
contracts. 

The records of the district would have conclusively forestalled even 
the possibility of criticism if there had been proc ured from the con- 
tractor a statement in writing, explaining, negating, or superseding 
the letter of transmittal. The latter employed broad language that 
was not at all in harmony with the facts. Through inadvertence, how- 
ever, it was left with other papers in the district office, was incorpo- 
rated in the contract file, ain was not returned to the contractor with 
appropriate disclaimer. 

Confirming the above recitation of facts, Mr. Henry M. Hogan, gen- 
eral counsel, General Motors Corp., by letter dated February 12, 1957, 
stated : 


It has come to our attention that you are in possession of the letter of trans- 
mittal of this contract which we intended to deliver in the event that we were not 
able to reach a complete agreement. Since we were able to satisfactorily negoti- 
ate all applicable terms and conditions, this letter was meaningless and should 
be disregarded. Incidentally, the references therein to the fact that the contract 
was delivered in blank merely means that the contract, as received by us, did not 
bear any assigned contract number. 


It is respectfully submitted that the contract under consideration is 
duly authorized, properly funded, lawfully executed, and binding 
upon the contractor and the Government. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND DRAWINGS 


Mr. Sixes. It is noted that definitive specifications are receiving 
closer attention in the Army, but serious backlogs exist in the Signal 
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ae Signal Corps estimated in October 1956 that it had a backlog 
of some ¢ 30 ,000 to 40,000 drawings that required checking before they 
could be used for procurement of equipment ; that such draw ings when 
checked and corrected should result not only in lower costs but in 
speedier delivery of critical items; that the cost of checking these 
30,000 to 40,000 might be realized from a single large proc urement. 
What positive ac tion is being taken by the Signal Corps to reduce this 
backlog? Page 6 of Army comments states in general what is being 
done to improve in this field, but not with specific respect to the Signal 
Corps backlog. 

Colonel Foster. In October 1956 the Army Signal Corps had a 
backlog of 33,397 drawings to process. This backlog was caused by 
accelerated procurement of newly developed items during the Korean 
period. The Signal Corps engineers are capable of processing ap- 
proximately 3, 000 drawings per *month. This is adequate only to meet 
the current workload and does not result in an appreciable reduction 
of backlog as the current backlog is 31,307. 

The present objective of the Signal Corps in the area of drawings 
is to eliminate the backlog and achieve a current status by the end 
of fiscal year 1958. To obtain this objective the work being per- 
formed by Signal Corps engineers will be supplemented by contracts 
with engineering firms. A proposed award to the H. L. Yoh Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., to cover the period May 15, 1957 to June 30, 
1957, is being processed for approval by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of “the Army. Preparations have been initiated to let an 
additional contract for fiscal year 1958. It is anticipated that these 
actions will result in an elimination of this backlog during fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. SrKes. It is noted that in Ordnance, the Ordnance Tank and 
Automotive Command (OTAC) has a sizable backlog and workload 
in the preparation of drawings for wheeled vehicles. It is estimated 
that between 35,000 and 45,000 drawings are involved for the vehicles 
and spare parts and that it will take a period of 18 to 24 months to 
accomplish this task through contractual arrangements with the es- 
tablished producers of the vehicles. In substance, this bac ‘klog means 
that, adequate drawings to support either the procurement of re- 
plenishment spare parts on an advertised basis, or for the establish- 
ment. of new procedures, are not-available. What positive action is 
being taken by the Ordnance Corps to reduce this backlog? 

General Exeter. With regard to the backlog of drawings at Ord- 
nance Tank-Automotive Command, 1 vehicle engineering service con- 
tract is now in existence to provide for continued maintenance of 
drawings in a current status for 1 vehicle subsequent to the comple- 
tion of the production contract. To reduce the backlog, contracts 
are now-in process ef negotiation with vehicle producers and are ex- 
pected to be awarded by June 30, 1957. The work to provide non- 
proprietary drawings is scheduled for completion within 12 months 
after award. 

Mr. Srxes. The attention of the committee has been directed to 
Army Regulation 715-50, issued in October 1955, which prescribes 
the coordination and the use of specifications and standards. This 
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regulation is directed toward maximum standardization, improye- 
ment in describing definitive requirements in specifications and the 
reduction in deviations and waivers. It is intended as expressed by 
the Army “to eliminate unjustified deviations and waivers” in con. 
nection with mandatory specifications. This committee believes that 
the same philosophy should also be directed toward nonmandator 
specifications since our staff disclosed many unjustified changes in oul 
specifications during production which are not only costly but delay 
deliveries. Attention is invited to the staff comments in connection 
with contracts DA-20-018-ORD-14551 and DA-11-022-ORD-9937. 
Comments of the Army Ordnance representative are requested on this 
matter. 

General Enoier. The Ordnance Corps is emphasizing the efficient 
preparation of adequate specifications and other documents through 
the standardization program. This effort is now evidenced in a pro- 
posed manual on the standardization program in the Ordnance Corps 
now nearing completion. This manual will fully implement A 
715-50 and strengthen the preparation, coordination, and use of ade- 
quate standardization documents. In addition, a general policy state- 
ment is being processed for inclusion in the Ordnance Corps Engi- 
neering and Drafting Manual] ORDM 4+ which in substance will 
provide the following: 

(a) Production design freeze as soon as possible during first pro- 
duction contract. 

(6) A design freeze on new contracts for previously manufactured 
materiel must be considered at contract finalization. 

(c) On contracts having a design freeze no request for changes 
will be acceptable for release which do not serve to correct a definite 
and proven malfunction, an identifiable performance deficiency, a 
positive safety hazard, or an impossible manufacturing condition di- 
rectly attributable to a design or drafting error. 

In the case of contract No. 14551 cited on page 22 of the report as an 
example of a contract containing many unjustified changes, the item 
was placed into production prior to completion of production engineer- 
ing in order to meet user requirements. As a result, production was 
parallelling development. Under such circumstances, it is reasonable 
to expect a certain amount of change orders. 

Tn the case of contract No. 2237 also cited on page 22 of the report, a 
letter from the contractor quoted in the report states that the contrac- 
tor did not receive many of the specifications required and that several 
drawings were illegible, requiring offerer to submit. quotations on as- 
sumptions made. 

Identical specification requirements were released to four facilities, 
subiect contractor being the only facility experiencing the alleged dif- 
ficulty. The circumstances that existed during the period of the 
solicitation were resolved to the satisfaction of the contractor prior to 
the signing of the supply contract. 

The report quotes another statement in the same letter which states 
that some dimensions were considered as not being compatible with 
economical manufacturing methods and should be subjected to further 
engineering study. 

The above offerer’s statement was referring to two other designs de- 
veloped by his competitor, which were being considered for adoption 
by Ordnance along with the contractor’s own proposed design. This 
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expression of opinion was not substantiated by the results of the evalu- 
ations made relative to each design, since the one finally selected over 
subject contractor’s was determined to contain more desirable physical 
features and represented the lowest end item cost to the Government. 
With regard to further engineering study, it was determined that the 
established requirements were sufliciently adequate on which to base 
awards, and further engineering study would be conducted concur- 
rently with production in order to avoid a break in supply of an item 
in urgent need. 


COST PRINCIPLES WITH RESPECT TO PRICE REDETERMINABLE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. This committee was concerned last year that Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation was deficient due to the omission of 
basic cost principles concerning the administration of “price redeter- 
minable” contracts. Mr. Pike in his testimony before this commit- 
tee stated : “We will issue revised policy guidance on cost principles in 
the near future.” 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
advised our staff on November 5, 1956, as follows: 

Cost principles—The development of a proposed revision of policy guidance 
for treatment of costs in cost reimbursement type contracts (ASPR section XV) 
was completed in June 1956, for purposes of securing industrial coordination. 
Reconsideration of certain aspects of the proposed revision has been undertaken 
as a result of industry comments and recommendations. It is expected that the 
reconsideration will be completed before January 1, 1957, with publications to 
follow shortly thereafter. 

What is the status of this important guidance on cost principles? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Part 8, section III of the ASPR, issued 
February 1, 1957, prescribes price negotiation policies and procedures 
which are considerably more detailed and comprehensive than previous 
publications ; however, the OASD (S. and L.) has not released any pol- 
iy guidance for cost principles with respect to price redeterminable 
contracts. Pending such release the Department of the Army plans to 
continue the practice of utilizing the cost principles of section XV, 
ASPR, as a working guide in connection with price redetermination 
contracts. 

Mr. Stxes. Due to the lack of this important guidance in cost prin- 
ciples there has existed substantial difference between Army audit cost 
disallowances and the ultimate contracting officer’s disallowances. 
General Gjelsteen testified that in 1 fiscal year the auditors and con- 
tracting personnel were about $189 million apart in cost allowances. 
Page 11 of Army comments states: 

Disagreements on costs between contracting officers and auditors are not as 
great as the 189 million figure would seem to indicate. 

This statement has been explained to a certain degree in the com- 
ments, but should be covered a little more fully at this time. What is 
the situation at the present time ? 

General WestrHaALinGeER. Differences of opinion between auditors 
and contracting officers on cost allowances is considered a normal and 
healthy situation. In his functions, it is the auditor’s responsibility 
to set aside for further examination or clarification any and all items 
of a contractor’s claimed costs which may not be clearly, from his 
viewpoint, pertinent to the contract concerned. Normally, these costs 
are stated in dollar amounts in the auditor’s reports for the contracting 
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officer’s attention. As in the case of the stated 189 million figure, ques. 
tions relating to substantial amounts of the costs so indicated are sub. 
sequently resolved through further negotiation and therefore do not 
represent either disallowances or disagreements. Reports of ques. 
tioned costs such as the 189 million figure, are expected to continue 
since these reports indicate that contractors claimed costs cannot be 
clearly established by audit procedures alone. Both the Army Audit 
Agency and Contracting Officers should be alert to any situation where. 
in none of the contraetors claimed costs were questioned. 


INVENTORY ACCOUNTABILITY 


Mr. Sixes. Army regulations provide that physical inventories wil] 
be made and reconciled in dollars and items at least annually. The 
Army Audit Agency has advised our staff that its internal audit pro- 
gram does not include all significant inventory areas. It has found 
that individual stocks, in certain instances, were not inventoried an- 
nually and that inventories observed usually disclosed numerous errors, 
The Army Audit Agency has therefore been unable to determine the 
percentage of accuracy of stock record cards. 

The above discloses deficiencies with respect to the actual taking 
of annual inventories and in implementing inventory procedures and 
should suggest immediate corrective action. 

Colonel Quarton. The Department of the Army is cognizant of the 
importance of accurate inventories of Government property, however, 
due to the magnitude of the task of accounting for 17 million tons of 
material consisting of over a million different: items in 65 separate loea- 
tions in CONUS, and the fact that the human error is ever present, it 
is admitted that errors of omission as well as commission occur. These 
are further complicated by the program to convert all stocks to FSN 
system and variations in quantity in standard containers. 

The Department of the Army authorizes waiver of inventory under 
the following conditions: 

(a) Closed stack.—A closed stack is one so arranged, accurately 
counted and secured by means of identification so that the contents of 
the stack cannot be removed without disturbing the identification. 
This practice is confined to large quantities of inactive mobilization 
reserve stocks which oecupy entire bays or sections of warehouses. In 
the interest of economy, the Army has authorized the waiver of a 
physical count of such stacks where the seals are intact and the contents 
do not appear to have been disturbed. 

(6) AR 735-9 provides authority to grant deviations from pre- 
scribed inventory schedules. Examples of such deviations are: 

(1) Deviation Authority No. 213-56 (military), dated November 
29, 1956, to the Chief of Engineers; granted authority for delay of 
annual inventory for 6 months pending a centralization of Engineer 
Corps accountability. 

(2) Deviation authority No. 163-55, dated December 21, 1955, to 
the Surgeon General, granted authority to delay inventory at Louis- 
ville Medical Depot for 120 days in order to reduce large workload, in- 
cident to inactivation of St. Louis Medical Depot. 

(3) Deviation authority No. 171-56 (military), dated February 27, 
1956, to the Quartermaster General, granted authority for deviation 
from annual inventory scheduled for April 1956 in CONUS depots 
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jporder to establish QM Inventory Control Center at Richmond, Va. 

4) Deviation authority No. 195-56 (military), dated September 2, 
1956, to Office, Chief of Ordnance, granted authority to suspend annual 
inventory in order to conduct system-wide inventory m all depots in 
October 1957. 

Errors in inventory may be attributed to the variations in pack of 
dandard containers, conversion to Federal stock numbering system, 
andthe fact that human errors are ever present. 

A major step has been taken to improve the quality of physical in- 
yentories. Included in the scope of management and operational train- 
ing programs developed by the technical services is an inventory train- 
ing course for depot personnel. This course has provided an effective 
means for reducing the percent of error in making physical inven- 
tories. Evidence of this experience has been noted by the Ordnance 
Corps where inventory adjustments in dollar value were reduced from 
9.5 percent in fiscal year 1955 to 1.4 percent in fiscal year 1956. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Sixes. Our staff reports that repair parts that are in long sup- 
ply or in an imbalanced position with respect to supported items repre- 
gnt a critical problem area for the Army. Contract files which were 
examined showed a lack of intensive review of spare parts require- 

det . . . ‘ ° > 
ments'and indicated the primary interest was to obligate funds before 
the end of the fiscal year. For example one contract file shows: 

Repair parts that are in long supply or in an imbalanced position with respect 
to supported end items represent a critical problem area for the Army. Under 
anew Army policy, invitations to bid include a clause giving the Government the 
option of furnishing Government-owned repair parts, accessories, components, or 
assemblies. Rebuild contracts also contain such a clause. This action is ex- 
pected to minimize the imbalanced position with respect to repair parts and obtain 
timely and economical utilization of such parts. 

This hardly suggests any intensive review of spare parts require- 
ments and even indicates the prime purpose is to obligate funds. An- 
other file revealed the following : 

Due to the short time available to obligate funds and supplement the contract, 
itwas decided to have the contractor submit before June 8, 1956, to OTAC a list, 
however brief, of spare parts on which stock numbers had been assigned and 
which had been priced. OTAC agreed to have the preliminary list delivered to 
CHOD on or before June 15, 1956 with a PESD (program execution subdocument ) 
with proper funding. 

Once again obligation of funds appeared to be the dominant interest. 

> = 
It is obvious that this problem demands more intensive review and 
policy direction in this area where millions upon millions of dollars are 
expended annually. I would appreciate any comments other than those 
previously furnished by the Army in their prepared statements. What 
positive action is being taken to solve this problem ¢ 

Colonel Foster. Within the past year the Department of the Army 
has taken following positive actions to improve the control of repair 
parts within the Army supply system. 

Organized a Product Improvement Branch within the Department 
of the Army staff whose mission is to assure that standard components 
and parts are utilized, wherever practicable, during the development 
of Army materiel. This action should minimize the number of new 
line items of parts entering the Army supply system. 
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Implemented a comprehensive Army regulation covering the pro. 
visioning of repair parts. The principal objective of this regulation 
is to rigidly control the input of parts into the Army supply system, 
This is accomplished by the performance of a maintenance evaluation 
for all new materiel and selection of parts to support maintenanee 
prior to finalization of the production contract. Parts selected for pur. 
chase are limited to parts required for first year’s maintenance for 
organizational and field maintenance activities; no depot maintenance 
parts are authorized for purchase on initial procurements. Grogs 
requirements are then applied to existing stocks on hand in the Army 
supply system and line items and quantities deleted from the concur. 
rent buy which can be furnished from Army stocks or obtained by 
normal replenishment methods. Application of principles set forth 
in this regulation will establish a definitive parts requirement prior to 
quantity production and enable the preparation of orderly parts pro- 
curements based upon Army requirements. 

Implemented an Army regulation that provides specific guidance to 
Army technical services covering repair parts allocation and allow- 
ances. This regulation insures that repair parts authorized for issue 
to organizational, field, and depot maintenance units are commensv- 
rate with the time, tools, and technical skills available to the mainte- 
nance unit under consideration. Implementation of this regulation 
will reduce the authorized line items of parts authorized for stockage 
and enable more positive control of maintenance operations. ; 

Expedited action to implement worldwide application of Army field 
stock control for repair parts. This supply policy limits stockage of 
repair parts at direct support units to parts having 3 demands in 180 
days, plus a small percentage of insurance-type parts determined to 
be required for the support of applicable equipment. Implementation 
of this policy has resulted in substantial reduction in parts stockage 
in direct field support units. 

Implemented a program to screen all depot stocks of repair parts 
for possible elimination from the Army supply system. This program 
was 91 percent complete, as of December 31, 1956, and has resulted in 
the selection for elimination of over 225,000 line items of repair parts, 

Directed all Army technical services to review stocks of accessories, 
components, and assemblies in long supply and utilize such stocks, 
where practicable, as Government furnished equipment in all appli- 
cable new procurements or commercial rebuild contracts. 

The preceding actions are considered basic in establishing a firm 
contro] of repair parts within the Army supply system. The neces- 
sary followup actions are being taken to assure implementation. 


’ 


USE OF NEGOTIATION IN MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent is negotiated procurement used as against 
advertised procurement ? 

General Westreuaincer. The following figures which deal with 
awards made in the continental United States during fiscal year 1956 
and the first half of fiscal year 1957 show that after deducting from the 
total number of negotiated procurement actions those which cover 
small purchases and perishable subsistence, which are necessarily nego- 
tiated, the number of remaining negotiated procurement actions is not 
out of proportion to the number of advertised procurement actions. 
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Army total awards in CONUS—Fiscal year 1956 
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Rsk Lene gs ahneicininaenllsgyce a dranactig ui ehsisSin 825, 230 | 100 | 1, 998, 531, 000 100 


Mr. Suxes. What is the basis for the provision in ASPR 3-210.2 (m) 
permitting procurement without advertising in the absence of ade- 
quate specifications ? 

General WresteHatincer. The Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulations requires that each invitation for bids in formally advert ised 
procurements, among other things, identify all applicable drawings, 
plans and specifics tions or contain a deser iption adequately specifying 
all the essential requirements. If practicable, copies of the drawings, 

lans and specifications are required to accompany the invitation. 
This requirement is one of the basic essentials of the formal advertis- 
ing procedure and if it cannot be met, procurement by advertising 
is not possible. In such a case it is impracticable to secure competi- 
tion by advertising and procurement without advertising is permitted 
by ASPR 3-210.2 (m). 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent is discussion required with prospective 
contractors when procurement without advertising is undertaken 
under title 10, United States Code, sections 2304 (a) (10) and ASPR 
3-210? 

General WesteHALINGER. On receipt of proposals from prospective 
contractors in response to requests issued by contracting officers it is 
usual for contracting officers or their negotiators to discuss various ele- 
ments of the proposals either face to face with the prospective con- 
tractors, or by telephone, or by correspondence, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. This is done if and when it is necessary to clarify some- 
thing contained in a proposal, or to obtain a better price or more ac- 
ceptable materials than originally offered. Such discussions continue 
until an agreement is reached as to the supplies to be furnished and 
a fair and reasonable price to be paid. How much discussion is nec- 
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essary to arrive at such an agreement or whether any discussion at al] 
is necessary, depends on the circumstances in each case. 

Mr. Sixes. What is considered to be a “good price” in negotiated 
procurement ? 

General WrsrpHaincer. A “good price” in procurement without 
advertising is one which covers a*contractor’s costs and gives him a 
reasonable profit. It is not the limit of what the market. will bear, 
which is unfair to the Government. Nor is it less than a contractor’s 
costs, which is unfair to him, with the exception of cost-sharing ar- 
rangements where for reasons of his own a contractor is willing to 
share the costs in a particular case. 

Mr. Srtxes. What is the basis for the eae use of the “emer- 
gency” exception (10 U. S. C. 2304 (a) (1)) since the end of the 
Korean emergency ¢ 

General WrstpHaLincer. The military departments are required to 
support set-aside programs for distressed labor and disaster areas and 
for small business, in accordance with various statutes and ODM and 
SBA regulations. The only authority to negotiate contracts in a dis- 
tressed labor or disaster area or with small business under the set- 
aside programs is that contained in title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2304 (a) (1). As to the other two areas in which section 2304 
(a) (1) is used, contracts for nonperishable subsistence are being 
negotiated as recommended by the Hoover Commission ; and as to con- 
tracts for research and development for $100,000 and less, the Depart- 
ment of Defense felt that it was more appropriate to negotiate con- 
tracts under section 2304 (a) (1) than 2304 (a) (11), w vhich covers 
large research and ical contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. May a contracting officer disclose to a low bidder that 
he is the low bidder during the course of negotiations and before the 
award of a contract ? 

General WestrHaLincer. No. Under ASPR 3-805 (b) a contract- 
ing officer may not disclose to any bidder his relative standing during 
the course of negotiations and before award. 


PROCUREMENT OF MEDIUM TANK, M-—48 


Mr. Srxes. What is the military necessity for the purchase of tanks 
during fiscal year 1957 ? 

General WestpHaiNcer. The current fiscal year 1957 requirement 
for procurement of medium tanks being sold to friendly nations 
under the fiscal year 1957 military-assistance program. The balance 
of these tanks, not required as direct replacements, are needed to in- 
crease the Army’s present. mobilization reserve of tanks. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the reasons for failure to date to award a con- 
tract by the Department of the Army for fiscal year 1957 requirements? 

General WestrHa.tncer. Because of the essentiality of guided 
missiles and other new weapons, the procurement of tanks was not 
included in the Army’s obligational plan. As indicated in testimony 
before the Congress, the Army intended to obtain funds for the pro- 
curement of tanks using proceeds secured from the sale of military 
equipment to friendly nations under the military-assistance program. 
Although the Army initially requested advance apportionment of 
funds for procurement of tanks from the Department of Defense based 
on expected sales of military equipment of all types through the mili- 
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tary-assistance program, aportionment was withheld by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, the Department of Defense indicated that 
if tanks were sold to Germany, the apportionment request for funds 
for the procurement of tanks would be reconsidered. The sale of tanks 
to the German Government failed to materialize. Procurement of new 
tanks was therefore deferred. When sufficient reimbursements from 
the sale of military items to nations under the military-assistance pro- 

am had been assured, the Army again requested authority to pro- 
eure tanks. The Army has now secured approval from the Secretary 
of Defense to proceed with the procurement of M-48A2 medinm tanks 
using poceeds secured from the sale of military equipment to friendly 
nations under the military-assistance program. The procurement of 
tanks has been initiated and a contract is expected to be finalized prior 
to the end of fiscal year 1957. Deliveries of tanks under the proposed 
contract. will commence January 1, 1958 and will extend for a period 
of 15 months through March 31, 1959. An additional quantity of 
tanks, representing the fiscal year 1958 procurement requirement, may 
be placed under an option agreement which will offer such tanks to 
the Government at the runout price of the basic quantity of tanks. 

Mr. Sikes. What can the Department of the Army do to insure the 
utilization of excess stocks of parts inventories on hand as Govern- 
ment-furnished property in procurement of military end items ? 

General WrestTPpHALINGER. ‘The Army is presently appraising its in- 
yentories of repair parts, accessories, components, and assemblies in 
order that items that are excess to the Army’s requirements may be in- 
cluded as Government-furnished property in current contracts for 
military end items. Army procurement agencies have been directed 
to include in their procurement invitations for bid and requests for 
proposals to potential contractors, a clause which indicates the Govern- 
ment’s intention to furnish certain end items components, and which 
requires that the contractor take such intention into consideration 
when preparing his bid or proposal for submittal. The Army diree- 
tive requires a continuing appraisal of excess stocks of component- 
parts inventories to make certain that all available components in the 
Army supply system will be utilized in the manufacture of military 
end items. It 1s expected that this procedure will prove to be a long 
step toward ultimate elimination of component parts which are in long 
supply. 

Mr. Sikes. Does the Department of the Army make certain it has a 
firm procurement and funds available before requesting proposals 
from industrv ? 

General WesteHaLInGer. The Department of the Army strives at 
all times to develop a firm procurement program, and to ascertain that 
the operating agencies have funds available for the implementation 
of the Army procurement program. Certain factors, such as the fail- 
ure of expected intergovernmental agreements to materialize, the im- 
pact of important scientific breakthroughs, and revised troop organ- 
ational and tactical concepts, require that current planned procure- 
ment of military items be under constant review. In the light of such 
factors, the decision not to initiate procurement, or action to reduce 
current. procurement, or cancellation of procurement, is occasionally 
unavoidable ‘in order that the best interest of the Government will be 
served. There was, in fact, in the current procurement of tanks, an 
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extraordinary circumstance which prevented the intended procuye. 
ment of tanks during the first half of fiscal year 1957. Procurement 
was initiated on the basis that the German Government had made a 
formal request through its authorized representatives to buy M-47 
tanks from the United States Army. Proceeds from this sale wer 
to be used for the current tank procurement. The German Govern. 
ment continued to negotiate toward a final sale but then changed its 
decision to buy tanks, and no sale of tanks has been made to the Ger- 
man Government up to present date. 

Mr. Sixes. How can the Department of the Army solve the prob- 
lem of establishing realistic delivery schedules for the production of 
long lead-time military end items? 

General WesrrHatincer. In an effort to solve the problem of estab- 
lishing realistic delivery schedules for the production of long lead- 
time military end items, the Army proposes to include a clause in the 
contract permitting the establishment of a tentative delivery schedule 
at the beginning of the comract whenever the Army determines that 
an initial firm contract delivery schedule cannot be established. This 
contract clause will provide for the mutual examination by the con- 
tractor and the Government of early contract production experience 
within a stated time after start of production in order that a mutually 
agreeable firm contract delivery schedule can be established. 

It is not considered feasible to use contract delivery schedules merely 
as guidelines for performance under a contract. Establishment, of 
delivery schedules for complex military end items requires considera- 
tion and coordination of several diverse factors. These factors in- 
clude: (1) scheduling of production of component parts to insure 
their receipt on the end item production line in the correct quantity 
at the right time; (2) scheduling of the end item delivery so that a 
minimum of storage will be required prior to actual delivery to the 
using troops; (3) the manufacturer’s processes facilities and tech- 
niques which govern the rate of production of the end item. 

The Army believes it desirable to retain contract provisions which 
permit the declaration of a breach of contract whenever late deliveries 
appear to be uniustified. 

Mr. Suxes. Why is there a reluctance on the part of the Department 
of the Army to insure prompt and complete fulfillment of requests 
for information from the subcommittees of the Congress of the United 
States? 

General Westrnmauincer. The reluctance of the Department of the 
Army to release copies of the proposals should not be construed as a 
lack of desire to cooperate fully with the subcommittee, but was. neees- 
sitated by considerations which vitally affect important procurement 
programs. These proposals were submitted to the Department of the 
Army in confidence and contained business statistics which, if dis- 
closed to competitors of these firms, would be extremely embarrassing 
to the Department of the Army and result in loss of good wil] toward 
the military departments. Prior clearance with the suppliers con- 
cerned, with assurance that certain proprietary information contained 
in such proposals would not be made public, 1s, of course, required in 
all such instances. 

Mr. Srxes. Was the Chrysler Corp. the low bidder in the procure- 
ment of medium tanks in fiscal year 1956 and was the public interest 
protected in the award of this contract to Alco Products Co., Ine.! 
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General Encier. The Chrysler Corp. did not submit the low bid 
forthe production of fiscal iar 1956 Tite Oo of medium tanks. The 
low bid was submitted by Alco Products Inec., and they were 
awarded the contract for this procurement as being i in the best interest 
of the Government. This statement is confirmed by the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services as one of their conclusions relative to their investigation. 


PROCUREMENT AND MODIFICATION OF HEAVY GUN TANK, M-—103 


Mr. Sixes. Were the production and contract specifications for this 
tank adequate ¢ 

General EnciEer. The term “specifications” as used here is presumed 
to include all technical requirements placed upon the contractor regard- 

ing conformance to production drawings, performance testing, etc. 
The original drawings represented the best effort of the Army agencies 
concerned and of the contractor’s'design agency, in providing a design 
for an acceptable vehicle to the maximum degree consistent with the 
“crash” program under which this design was originally released. In 
addition to design changes, proposed changes i in performance require- 
ments were discussed and approved in these conferences. Admittedly, 
the user sought the ultimate in performance, and full compliance with 
his performance desires as reflected in the applicable specifications was 
difficult to achieve in every vehicle, short of extensive redesign. Minor 
variations from these performance goals were authorized through con- 
tractually approved deviations when necessary. It is submitted, how- 
ever, that the vehicles accepted under the conditions of such deviations 
still represent acceptable vehicles from the Army standpoint. 

Mr. Srxes. Was the requirement for an extensive modification pro- 
gram to correct deficiencies revealed by testing due to faulty engineer- 
ing, or faulty manufacture attributable to either the manufacturer or 
the Government or both ? 

General Eneter. Before answering the question, it would appear de- 
sirable to invite your attention to information contained on pages 6 and 
7 of the confidential report submitted in April 1956 on the status of 
the heavy tank. Specifically, reference is made to a memorandum 
quoted therein from the Secretary of the Army, the Honorable Frank 
Pace, and a report. of the speci: al subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee, under the chairmanship of the Honorable Philip 
J. Philbin. 

Development of the 'T43 had not progressed beyond the completion 
of engineering layouts and the construction of a full-scale wooden 
mockup when the Korean war started in July 1950. As a result, the 
T43 program was put on a crash basis. The period normally allotted 
to the designing, testing, redesign, and retesting of the development- 
type pilot model was bypassed and a production order for Army tanks 
placed with Chrysler Corp. in December 1950. Subsequently, the 
United States Marine Corps placed an order for additional heavy 
tanks. It is quite probable that had the development phase of the T43 
not been abnormally shortened because of the Korean situation (and 
more specifically, the fact of what it might lead to) the many de- 
ficiencies which appeared i in the production model would have been 
foreseen and avoided. As work progressed on the original T43 design, 
it became apparent that considerable revision in detailed arrangement 
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and design of components was necessary, and this redesign (T4381 

was accomplished on later pilot vehicle and placed in production, 
Telescoping of the development and production procedures occasioned 
by the exigencies of the Korean situation resulted in determination of 
numerous deficiencies during the course of testing which followed, 
Throughout the production period, engineering changes were gep. 
erated as results of deficiencies which were received. Many changes 
were incorporated in production as a result of these deficiencies. The 
term “deficiency” references items ranging from the magnitude of a 
5-cent decal to reworking the traverse gear position. In view of the 
above, any generalized conclusion that either faulty engineering, or 
faulty manufacture obtained, is not believed to be in consonance with 
the situation which prevailed. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the intended use of the T43E1 (M103) tank? 

General Eneter. The Army quantity of the heavy tanks is bein 
shipped to Fort Hood, Tex., for troop tests by a heavy tank battalion 
and ultimate shipment to Germany. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the difference between Army and Marine Corps 
policies relative to the use of the heavy tank ? 

General Wesrpnartncer. The Army has ordered only sufficient 
tanks for a limited troop test of the heavy tank battalion, whereas 
the Marine Corps has already adopted the heavy tank for their troo 
use of all active units in the Marine Corps, and for mobilization 
reserve of units it would subsequently activate. 


ARMY CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Are you closing any ordnance ammunition plants this 
fiscal year ? 

General Encuier. Yes. Since no current needs exist for the produe- 
tion output of Wabash River Ordnance Works, Newport, Ind., Volun- 
teer Ordnance Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., and Kansas Ordnance 
Plant, Parsons, Kans., action is being taken to place these plants in 
standby condition. 

Mr. Srkes. What factors are used as a basis for deciding whether 
a plant is to be kept active or placed in standby ? 

General EnctEr. Decisions as to whether plants are to be kept active 
or placed in standby condition are based upon need for production 
output. As supply goals are realized and production of certain items 
is considered no longer essential, it is in the interest of good manage- 
ment and economy to reduce the number of producing plants. 

Mr. Sixes. How often is the need for keeping plants in active status 
reviewed ? 

General Encrer. The workload of active plants is reviewed on a 
continuous basis as program changes are received which affect. the 
overall requirement for the production output thereof. Decisions as 
to which plants will be kept active are made in conjunction with the 
review of requirements that result from such program changes and 
from annual fiscal year programs. In the event closings are indicated, 
as much advance notice as possible is given before the actual clos- 
ing date. 

Mr. Sixes. Have the missions of the Army been impaired by bud- 
getary considerations ? 
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General WrsrpHALiNGer. No. The missions of the Army have not 
been impaired by budgetary considerations, since it has been possible 


‘to take care of unforeseeable requirements through reprograming of 


available funds. 

Mr. Sikes. How does the Army’s readiness position today compare 
with the readiness position in June 1950? 

General Encter. The present reserve stocks of conventional ammu- 
nition are planned for future combat and represent better balanced 
quantities and improved types. In addition, the Army now has a 
substantial production base, both going and laid away, capable of 
large-scale production at an early date. As of September 30, 1956, 
the Army had a much improved readiness position over June 30, 1950. 
Overall, the Army’s conventional ammunition-readiness position, in- 
cluding stocks on hand and on order and a ready production base to 
support combat, is 44 percent higher today than it was in June 1950. 


POLICIES TOWARD CERTAIN PRACTICES 


Mr. Stxes. What are the Department of Defense policies regarding 
the suspension or debarment of delinquent contractors ? 

General WEstrHALINGER. Debarment. is permitted for willful fail- 
ure to deliver in accordance with specifications or within the time of 
delivery provided for in a contract. It is also permitted for a history 
of failures to perform or of unsatisfactory performance in accordance 
with the terms of one or more contracts, provided that the failure or 
failures occur within a reasonable period of time preceding the deter- 
mination to debar. Unless the unsatisfactory performance is deter- 
mined to be so serious as to justify debarment, such drastic action is not 
warranted. If a contractor is merely delinquent, frequently it is 
better and is less costly to the Government to work with that contractor 
to get him on schedule than to terminate his contract. Suspension is 
an interim measure pending investigation for suspected fraud or 
criminal conduct, and is not utilized merely for delinquent perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the Department of Defense policies regarding 
multiple bidding by companies owned or controlled by one individual ? 

General WesteHALINGER. Neither the Department of Defense nor 
Department of the Army regulations prohibit an individual who has 
a controlling interest in several business entities from submitting a 
bid in the name of each entity. Bids received from such entities are 
considered on their own merits, unless a fraudulent or deceitful pur- 
pose can be shown or the bids are considered to be collusive. In 
multiple bid cases, however, a bidder both of whose bids are low can 
to a certain extent control the price at which an award will be made 
by agreeing or refusing to extend the option on the lowest bid. A 
minimum option period clause will be used in invitations for bids im 
an effort. to eliminate this problem in cut-make-and-trim procure- 
ments. In this connection the Comptroller General on April 2, 1957, 
rendered an opinion (B-130545) indicating that an individual might 
have legitimate reasons for submitting bids on behalf of two or more 
of the companies which he owns or controls. This opinion indicated, 
however, that an individual may not properly submit more than one 
bid in a case where multiple awards might be made and the same 
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manufacturing facilities are to be utilized. This opinion will be 
complied with. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the Department of Defense policies regarding 
awards to companies which have no manufacturing facilities at the 
time of bid opening. 

General WestepHALINGER. The Department of Defense procurement 
regulations do not prohibit the award of a contract to a company which 
has no manufacturing facilities at the time bids are opened. The De- 
partment of the Army policy has been to award clothing contracts to 
the lowest responsible bidder if he qualifies as either a manufacturer 
or a regular dealer prior to the time that the award is made. In spite 
of the preaward effort to assure that a contractor is responsible and 
able to perform the contract, deviations from contract terms and de- 
livery schedules are not uncommon, since the cut-make-and-trim in- 
dustry is not a precision industry. The Army is striving constantly 
to improve the quality of its evaluation of contractor capability and 
reduce contractor exceptions and delinquencies. 

Mr. Srxes. What action does the Department of the Army take 
against contractors and firms involved in, or suspected of, wrongdoing 
or fraud in Government procurement ? 

General WesreHatincer. Contracting officers submit detailed re- 
ports setting forth all pertinent facts and evidence of fraud or wrong- 
doing. These reports are evaluated and, when appropriate, are proc- 
essed to the Department of Justice for further investigation and such 
action as may be necessary. Pending such investigation and action, 
the contractors and firms are placed on the list of suspended, ineligible, 
and debarred bidders when and if such action is warranted. 

Mr. Stxes. What action has the Department of the Army taken 
against Government personnel involved in wrongdoing or suspected 
fraud ? 

General Westruatncer. Each instance is thoroughly investigated, 
and the action taken depends upon the facts and circumstances of the 
individual case. The action taken may vary from a letter of admoni- 
tion to temporary or permanent removal from duty. In addition, in 

cases involving fraud or criminal conduct, reports are promptly made 
to the Department of Justice for investigation by the FBI and such 
other action as the Department of Justice may deem appropriate. 
Cases involving military personnel are normally handled in accord- 
ance with the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Sixes. What action has the Department of the Army taken to 
attract high caliber men to the clothing-procurement field ? 

General WestPHALINGER. Procedures on preemployment. inquiries 
have been tightened up so as to provide for a specific, direct, and un- 
mistakable inquiry into the honesty and integrity of the applicant. A 

program has also been initiated providing for the introduction into 
our civilian work force of a substantial number of young college em- 
ployees, selected on the basis of training and potential for advance- 
ment. In addition, the procedures of assigning military personnel to 
procurement activities have been str engthened so as to assign only the 
highest caliber personnel to positions within the procurement field. 

Mr. Srxes. What action has been taken by the Department of the 
Army to help prevent fraud in the clothing field ? 
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General WesreHaLINcER. Procedures have been reexamined and im- 
proved so as to prevent fraudulent inspection procedures, to police 
more thoroughly instances of conflict of interest, and to detect and 

unish the acceptance of gifts and bribes, 

Mr. Sixes. What action has been taken in regard to the review of 
clothing contracts ¢ 

General WestpHALINGER. A contract-review agency has been estab- 
lished to conduct a comprehensive review of completed contracts. To 
the extent that action against contractors or Government personnel in- 
yolved is appropriate, such action has been and will continue to be 
taken. Procedures have been established which require a comprehen- 
give review of all contracts before the files are closed. 

Mr. S1xes. What action has been taken by the Department of the 
Army to control the granting of deviations subsequent to the awarding 
of clothing contracts ? 

General WestrpHALINGER. Detailed procedures have been developed 
governing not only the granting of deviations but also the obtaining 
of consideration therefor and governing the acceptance of noncon- 
forming supplies so as to assure that the best interests of the Govern- 
ment are being protected. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the Army taken any action to minimize the number 
of deviations which may actually be necessary to produce the desired 
clothing item 4 

General WesteHALinGeR. Procedures have been developed which re- 
quire an actual production test of all new specifications and changes 
in specifications involving a major revision. These tests will greatly 
assist in determining areas in specifications which needed clarification 
or modification so as to minimize the necessity of processing deviations. 

Mr. Sixes. What action has been taken by the Department of the 
Army to avoid specifying the use of patented components in clothing 
contracts 

General WesreHauincer. Directives have been issued providing 
that specification requirements (technical, performance or test) which 
depend upon the use of patented features whether in the form of fabri- 
cated material, processes or components are to be avoided to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What is the purpose of the small-business program? 

Mr. Asxrns. The purpose of the small-business program is to in- 
sure the welfare of the small-business community. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the basis of the Army policy relating to small 
business ¢ 

Mr. Askins. The Department of the Army policy carries out the 
intent and desire of Congress and the Department of Defense policy. 
Based on Department of “Defense policy, the Army policy as set forth 
in Army Regulation 715-3 and Army Procurement Procedure, part 
7, section XXX, provides for small-business firms an equitable oppor- 
tunity to compete for all procurements for which they are qualified. 

Mr. Stxes. What share of Army procurement is being placed with 
small business? 
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Mr. Askins. Having been given an equitable opportunity to bid and 
provided small business has the capacity, technical know-how, and the 
necessary finances, and furthermore, provided they can meet the terms 
of the invitation for bids or request for proposals and are the low 
bidder, small business will receive its fair share of the supplies and 
services being procured by the Army. Department of the Army polic 
and procedures have made it possible for the Army to award to small- 
business firms on a prime contract basis $1,725,744,000, or 39 percent 
of the total dollars spent during fiscal year 1956. For the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1957 the Army has awarded to small business on a prime 
contract basis $778,645,000, or 39 percent. , 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Army have a policy concerning cooperation 
with the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. Asxrins.. The Army procurement procedure and Army Regula- 
tion 715-8 clearly set forth Army policy regarding cooperation with 
the Small Business Administration. The relationship between the 
SBA and the Department of the Army is at an all time high. 

Mr. Stxes. What definition of “small business” does the Army use 
in carrying out its small-business program ? 

Mr. Asxrins. With regard to the definition of “snaall business” the 
Army has no alternative other than to accept the definition provided 
by the Small Business Administration in keeping with the authority 
vested in them by Public Law 163, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forn. That is all. 

Mr. Stxxs. Mr. Miller, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Miter. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General, for your presentation. 

General WesreHatincer. It is always a pleasure to come here, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fioop. The next order of business will be presented by General 
Lawton. 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, at this time we would like to 
present a rehearing of project 2540.4, “Education of dependents.” 
This comes under “Operation and maintenance.” 

Mr. FLoop. Why are we having a rehearing / 

General Lawron. At the time of the hearing on this subject, Mr. 
Chairman, the witness did not have all of the information available 
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that the committee desired. The committee asked that the witness 
return and present the full picture on the requirements in the edu- 
cation of dependents project. 

(For previous testimony referred to see p. 914.) 

Mr. Foon. I take for granted that he is ie now and he is pre- 
pared to do so? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Who is he? 

General Watson. I would like to introduce Col. Leonidas Gavalas 
who is from the Office of The Adjutant General. 

Mr. Fioop. What nationality is that, Gavalas? 

Colonel Gavatas. Greek, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Great soldiers for a long time. 

Colonel Gavatas. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Gavatas. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I would like to present 
very briefly some of the important aspects of the Department of the 
Army’s education of dependents program. 

The purpose is to educate eligible dependents of military and civil- 
jan personnel stationed in overseas areas except Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

This program provides educational opportunities in grades 1 
through 12 except in the Panama Canal Zone where it also includes 
kindergarten and 2 years of junior college. I will discuss this matter 
later. 

The program functions through utilization of Army-operated 
schools, Navy-operated schools, Air Force-operated schools, tuition 
fee schools, or recognized home study courses. 

It is estimated that the cost of this program for fiscal year 1958 will 
be $13,130,000 for the education of 48,000 dependents. This is an in- 
crease of $956,000 over fiscal year 1957 for the following reasons: 


(a) Estimated additional 1,440 pupils____.----___------- $376, 000 
(b) Civil service retirement fund contribution____.____-_-~ 580, 000 
Oc ea ee 956, 000 


This budget estimate is a request for funds to be utilized by the De- 
partment of the Army for the costs of education of dependent chil- 
dren of military and civilian personnel in overseas areas. A general 
provision of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act contains 
the language establishing the per pupil limitation. Therefore, this 
estimate does not represent a recommendation for a per pupil limita- 
tion. It reflects the combined costs to be incurred by the Army both 
within the Department of Army limitation received from Department 
of Defense, and for funds to reimburse the Departments of the Navy 
and Air Force and to the Panama Canal Zone Government for educa- 
tional costs to be incurred by them for Army dependents. 

At a recent hearing before this committee several questions were 
raised regarding the operation of this program. I would like to de- 
scribe to the committee the way in which this program is being ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Army. 
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In conformance with Department of Defense directives, funds ayaij. 
able to Department of the Army for its education-of-dependents pro. 
gram fall into two categories; that is, funds which are subject to the 
Army limitation directed by the Department of Defense and funds not 
subject to this limitation. In the first category are funds for the oper- 
ation of Army schools, for the payment of tuition costs in tuition fee 
schools, and for the cost of home study courses which are used in areas 
where neither service nor tuition fee schools are available. In the see. 
ond category are reimbursements to the Department of Navy for Army 
dependents attending Navy schools, reimbursements to the Department 
of Air Force for Army dependents attending Air Force schools, and 
reimbursements to the Panama Canal Zone Government for educa- 
tional services furnished to dependents of Department of the Army 
employees. 

The directives which govern the Department of the Army’s admin- 
istration of the program are contained in memoranda from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(The directives referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Memo for The Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM) 
The Assistant Secretary of The Navy (FM) 
The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (FM) 
Avu6ustT 12, 1955. 

Section 609 of Public Law 157, 84th Congress (Department of Defense Ap 
propriation Act, Fiscal Year 1956), limits the amount available for primary and 
secondary schooling for dependents of military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense residing in military or naval installations, or stationed 
in foreign countries. For Fiscal Year 1956, such amounts are not to exceed an 
average of $240 per student. 

Based on information received from the military departments in response to 
a memorandum from this Office dated May 6, 1955, the following average will 
not be exceeded in order that the overall average for the Department of Defense 
will remain within the $240 limitation. 


(1) Tuition fee schools 


For dependents attending tuition fee schools, except in the Canal Zone, each 
Department will pay from appropriated funds no more than the following aver- 
age amount per student. 


I act aici acnivsesr ins eechessnacin sib hcria nein de eaineasbieehinhng euninin $230. 08 
NE i here borehole inlets Ades Rhea telat eo 
Be TF OU lh shah tik ected eins Sac aie dpe ieee doen boil ini thd ccsans a soapaieldccce’ Ta 


Those averages represent the entire cost for students in tuition fee schools as 
estimated by each Department for Fiscal Year 1956. 


(2) Service operated schools 


Each Department will pay from appropriated funds in Fiscal Year 1956 no 
more than the following average amount per student for the schools it operates. 


i la alk asia atlas ance Bihan ethsnondenetioniale $231. 04 
Balik ct brianna deine Alien dasndeh totghaitin mapas anttadenst apabareapinh ain tyaseldesnbuecenienah agistaa ees .- 28.87 
Air: Foree.......... a tests oa aidvenendehten tetanic aoeunie Lcesdcatend adh cdbdetndbibdacgcbatel 264. 52 


These amounts are $9 less than the average cost reported by the military de- 
partments. Such a reduction was necessary in order that the average for the 
Department of Defense would not exceed the $240 limitation. 


(3) Dependents of one department attending a school operated by another 
department 


The charge in each location for students attending a service-operated school 
will be established by the department operating the school. The average per 
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il cost, paid from appropriated funds, at each school will be the same for de- 
pendents of all military departments. 


GLENN VY. GIBSON, 
Acting Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington, D. C. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1956. 
Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM) 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (FM) 
The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (FM) 

Section 607 of Public Law 639, 84th Congress, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act of fiscal year 1957, limits the amount available for primary and 
secondary schooling for dependents of military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense residing in military or naval installations or stationed 
in foreign countries to a Department of Defense average of $245 per student. 

In order to implement the provisions of the above section, each department 
will not exceed an overall average of $245 per student for both tuition-fee schools 
and service-operated schools. 

The charge in each location for students attending a service-operated school 
will be established by the department operating the school. The average per 
pupil cost, paid from appropriated funds, at each school will be the same for 
dependents of all military departments. 

Len R. SHANNON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Colonel Gava.as. ‘These memoranda (1) provide the average amount 
per student which may be paid for the operation of service-operated 
schools and for the cost of education in tuition-fee schools; (2) direct 
that the charge in each location for students attending a service-op- 
erated school will be established by the department operating the 
school and that the average per student cost, paid from appropriated 
funds, at each school will be the same for dependents of all military 
departments; and (3) except from the per student limitation the re- 
imbursement to the Panama Canal Zone Government for costs incurred 
in providing educational facilities for Army dependents. 

Payments of tuition costs for dependents attending Panama Canal 
Zone schools are specifically excepted from the Department of De- 
fense limitation in accordance with an opinion of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, within the provisions 
of section 107, Crvil Functions Appropriation Act, 1955. Further, 
this opinion, which cites legislative history contained in Senate Report 
1373, 83d Congress, supra, states that amounts expended by the 
Panama Canal Zone Government in accommodating the kindergarten 
and college education of dependents of employees of the Department 
of Defense in the Panama Canal Zone, to the extent that such amounts 
are not recovered from the employee, shall be reimbursable from ap- 
propriations and funds of the Department of Defense. The opinion 
was cited with approval by the Comptroller General of the United 
States in a decision dated Janu: ary 18, 1956 (B124786). 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Subject : Reimbursement of the Canal Zone Government for educational services 
furnished dependents of employees of the Department of Defense 

Section 107 of the Civil Functions Appropriation Act of 1955 amended section 
105 to read as follows 
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“Section 105. Amounts expended by the Panama Canal Company in maintain. 

ing defense facilities in standby condition for the Department of Defense here. 
after shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law, be fully reimbursable 
to the Panama Canal Company by the Department of Defense. Amounts ex. 
pended by the Canal Zone Government for furnishing education, and hospital 
and medical care to employees of agencies of the United States and their depend. 
ents, other than the Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone Government, less 
amounts payable by such employees and their dependents hereafter shall, not. 
withstanding any other provision of law, be fully reimbursable to the Canal 
Zone Government by such agencies. The appropriation or fund of any such other 
agency bearing the cost of the compensation of the employee concerned is hereby 
made available for such reimbursements.” 

The following is extracted from a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller) from the Assistant General Counsel (Fiscal Matters) 
of the Office of Secretary of Defense, July 8, 1955: 

“In view of the foregoing, and in particular the final sentence of section 
105 as amended, it is my opinion that appropriations or funds available to the 
Department of Defense for bearing the cost of the compensation of the employees 
concerned are available for reimbursement to the Canal Zone Government for 
educational services furnished dependents of all employees of the Department 
of Defense in the Canal Zone, including dependents of alien employees. 

“There is for further consideration the question of reimbursement in the ease 
of dependents of employees of the Department of Defense who avail themselves 
of the educational facilities provided by the Canal Zone Government at kinder- 
garten and college level. Referring again to following portions of section 105, 
as amended, ‘amounts expended by the Canal Zone Government, ete.,’ and the 
legislative history contained in Senate Report No. 1373, 83d Congress, supra, 
the committee was clearly of the view that while the principle of free educa- 
tion should be applicable to grades 1 through 12, a reasonable charge would 
be appropriate for attendance at kindergarten and college facilities. Regog- 
nizing further that a reasonable charge to the individual would not be sufficient 
to sustain the costs of operating the facility, the committee was of the view 
that these unrecovered costs should no longer be burdened by the Panama Canal 
Company, but should be shared by these Government agencies operating in the 
Canal Zone. This intent of the committee is clearly reflected in the provisions 
of section 105, as amended. 

“It is my opinion that amounts expended by the Canal Zone Government in 
accommodating the kindergarten and college education of dependents of em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense in the Canal Zone, to the extent that such 
amounts are not recovered from the employee by way of a reasonable charge, 
shall be reimbursable from appropriations and funds of the Department of’ De- 
fense available for bearing the cost of the compensation of the employees con- 
cerned. 

“A further question relating to reimbursement to the Canal Zone Government 
for providing educational facilities to dependents of Department of Defense em- 
ployees is raised with respect to the application of section 105, as amended, to that 
part of section 614 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954, 
(similar provision is contained in sec. 709 of 1955 act) containing an average 
cost limitation per student” (sec. 609 of 1956 act and sec. 607 of 1957 act con- 
tain a Similar provision). 

“It is my opinion that the authority for reimbursement is contained in section 
105, as amended, and under the conditions therein prescribed, ‘notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law,’ there being no dollar limitation contained therein, 
the limitation contained in section 614 is not applicable.” 

The above opinion was transmitted to the Comptroller of the Army, Comptroller 
of the Navy, and Comptroller of the Air Force by memorandum of July 12, 1955, 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. It was further transmitted 
to The Adjutant General by disposition form from the Comptroller of the Army 

on August 1, 1955. 


Colonel Gavatas. The following tables show actual costs for fiscal 
year 1956 and estimated costs for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 for the 
operation of this program by Department of the Army. Table I shows 
those costs subject to the Army limitation as directed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Table II shows those costs not subject to such limita- 
tion. ‘Table IIT shows the combined amounts in tables I and IT and, 
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in addition, includes the amount of deutschemark dollar equivalents 
used in fiscal year 1956 and estimated for 1957. 


TaBLE I.—Costs subject to the Department of Defense limitation received by the 
Department of the Army 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Army-operated schools: 
Number of Army pupils---- Lif 34, 351 | 39, 548 40, 615 


Amount of eee ea ia al a PED $8, 413, 909 $9, 647,932 | $10,932,245 


Tuition-fee schools: 


Number of Army pupils ~ : 1, 958 2, 300 2, 480 
Amount of funds.-. Sods $442, 114 $604, 854 $651, 975 

Recap—within DOD limitation: 
Number of Army pupils--- ee ee 36, 309 41, 848 43, 095 
aes $244 $245 | $269 


Average cost per pupil 
DOD limitation - ._. 
Amount of funds___.- 


$244 $245 a) 
$8, 856, 023 $10, 252, 786 $11, 584, 220 





1 Not yet established. 


TaBLeE II.—Costs not subject to the Department of Defense limitation received by 
the Department of the Army 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 


1956 1957 1958 


Navy-operated schools: 





Number of Army pupils- ; 3 327 335 380 

Amount of funds $92, 933 $111, 890 $125, 555 
Air Force-operated schools: 

Number of Army pupils. ----- a 4 1, 975 2, 410 2, 525 

Amount of funds________- $562, 548 $698, 900 $730, 225 
Panama Canal Zone schools: 

Number of Army pupils 1,973 1, 967 2, 000 

Amount of funds__... $646, 655 $678, 424 $690, 000 
Recap—not subject to DOD limitation: 

Number of Army pupils * 4, 275 4,712 4, 905 

Amount of funds - ; $1, 302, 136 $1, 489, 214 | $1, 545, 7 

TABLE III.—1958 budget estimate 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 

Total cost, education of dependents program 

Number of Army pupils 40, 584 46, 560 48, 000 

Amount of funds_..- $10, 785, 194 $12, 173, 760 $13, 130, 000 
Appropriated funds within DOD limitation 

Number of Army pupils-- 36, 309 41, 848 43, 095 


Amount of funds $8, 856, 023 $10, 252, 786 $11, 584, 220 


Appropriated funds not subject to DOD limitation 


Number of Army pupils--- 4, 275 4,712 4,905 
Amount of funds $1, 302, 136 $1, 489, 214 $1, 545, 780 
627, 035 8, FEO | nnwndcdate 


Deutschemark dollar equivalent --- 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me summarize. I have (1) indicated 
that this estimate for funds does not contain language pertaining to 
the per-pupil limitation which is set forth separately in a general 
provision of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act; (2) 
cited the authority under which the Department of the Army reim- 
burses the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the Panama Canal Zone Government for expenses incurred by 
them in educating the Department of Army pupils outside the De- 
partment of Army limitation; and (3) cited the authority for reim- 
bursement to the Panama Canal Sons Government for the education 
Ee ~ tre of Army dependents at kindergarten and junior college 
eve 


iE 
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APPLICABILITY TO FUND LIMITATIONS TO REIMBURSEMENTS OF CANAL 


ZONE GOVERNMENT 
I should call your attention to the fact that the Department of 
Defense limitation for fiscal year 1958 has not yet been est: tblished. 
Mr. Forp. That is dependent on the action taken in the appropria- 
tion ? 
Jolonel Gavatas. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. How did the attorney for the Department of Defense 
justify the ruling on the limitation in law that was passed for fisea] 
year 1957? 

General Watson. I would like to ask Mr. Tracy, of the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, to answer that. sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Those rulings were not made by the Department of the 
Army or Defense, but by the Comptroller Ge neral of the United States. 
I have copies here. 

Mr. Miuier. The colonel referred to some decision of one of the 
lawvers in Defense Department, as I understood it. 

Mr. Tracy. I did not hear the statement but there were decisions 
by the lawyers in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. What it 

vas based on was Section 105 of the Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act which I happen, by coincidence, to have copies of. That section, 
as you will note, if you read the second sentence, is permanent law. 
It says: 

Section 105 * * * amounts expended by the Canal Zone Government for 
furnishing education and hospiti il and medical care to employees of agencies 
of the United States and their dependents, other than the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Canal Zone Government, less amounts payable by such employees and 
their dependents hereafter shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
be fully reimbursable to the Canal Zone Government by such agencies. The 
appropriation or fund of any such other agency bearing the cost of the com- 
pensation of the employee concerned is hereby made available for such reim- 
bursements. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all right, as far as it goes, with the 83d Con- 
gress but how do you get around that when the sith C ongress puts a 
limitation on that? It would supersede it. If it acts it would. 
The limitation is placed on the funds that the Department of Defense 
was supposed to spend. You would have to pay these people. How 
could you lift the average ? 

Mr. Tracy. This section here, according to the Comptroller General, 
stands on its own feet. In other words, this section of the Civil 
Functions Appropriation Act has no connection whatsoever with the 
general provision in our own Defense Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Miturr. All right, but when the Defense Appropriation Act 
says you cannot spend more than so many dollars per pupil, it does 
not say you have to repeal any laws, or anything else, but it says in 
plain words that you cannot go beyond that. How can you do it? 

Mr. Tracy. What the Defense Appropriation Act says is that you 
cannot spend more than $245 per pupil in those cases where the Secre- 
tary of the Department finds that the schools in the vicinity are inade- 
quate, and you may contribute to the local schools. That is not the 
authority under which we reimburse the Canal Zone Government. It 
has no connection with it whatever. We are required by this section 
here, section 105—an entirely separate and independent provision of 
law approved by the Appropriation Committee also—to reimburse 
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the Canal Zone Government for their cost of operation, not only in 
the educational field but also for medical and hospital services 

Mr. Minuer. L-know about that, but I still do not see how you can 
ignore that when you come to paying out of the Defense Department’s 
funds for education. 

Mr. Tracy. We do not ignore, or did not ignore it, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. You brought in figures that amounted to $261 per 
pupil expended when you “had a limitation of $245, That is the only 
thing th: it is disturbing me. How did you come to do that ? 

Mr. Tracy. I had nothing to do with that. The way that it came 
about was that they took the amounts to be expended under our own 
Defense Appropriation Act section and combined them with the 
amounts which we are required to reimburse to the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment under this provision of the law. 

Mr. Miturr. You are dealing with the very money that that limit 
was placed on. 

Mr. Tracy. Not under the same authority of law. 

Mr. Mitier. Out of the same appropriations ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mincer. Out of the same appropriation but not any law ? 

Mr. ‘Fracy. The limitation apples to contributions made under 
authority of the general provision of the Defense Appropriation Act, 
but these payments to the Canal Zone Government are not under that 
authority. 

Mr. Mitier. ‘The money comes from that appropriation ; does it not? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. If there is a limitation on that appropriation, you have 
to stay within that limitation, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. The limitation is not general as to all funds in the ap- 
propriations. It is only as to those cases where the Secretary makes 
the finding. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have the section ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. It is in the committee print. I did have it in my brief- 
case here. 

Mr. Pnivuies. That is in the 1958 language. 

Mr. Tracy. This section says that appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the current fiscal] year shall be available, except 
as authorized by the act of September 30, 1950, for primary and sec- 
ondary schooling for dependents of military and eivilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense residing on military or naval inst alla- 
tions or stationed in foreign countries as authorized for the Navy by 
section 13 of the act of August 2, 1946, in amounts not exceeding $245 
per student when the Secretary finds the schools, if any, available in 
the locality are inadequate for the education of such dependents. 

We make no such finding in the case of the Canal Zone. 

We have no control, nothing to say about the quality, type, caliber, 
or extent of education in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Forp. One of the Assistant Secretaries of the Army is Chair- 
man of the Board? 

Mr. Tracy. That is true, but that is simply by virtue of the statute 
and Exec utive order that give the Secretary of the Army jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone. 
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The Department of the Army, as such, has nothing to say about it, 
That is not a Department of the Army function. It is a Secretary 
function. That may sound like tweedledee and tweedledum, but that 
is the way it stands. 

Mr. Miter. As to this thing about the Secretary of the Army, it 
was not presumed that the Army would pay and it does not pay these 
school costs in any place where there are adequate schools except as 
it happens here where you have this particular setup in the Panama 
Canal. It looks to me as if you were looking for a way to beat the 
regulations. This committee had in mind that you ought to spend 
not more than $245 per pupil and you should not spend that where 
there are adequate school facilities. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF FUND LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Tracy. Could I outline the history of this? This section in 
the civil functions appropriation act was first a part of the 1954 appro- 
priations act. After it was passed, the Department of the Army 
addressed a letter to the Comptroller General of the United States and 
said : 

We do not think that our appropriations are legally available to reimburse 
the Canal Zone Government for several reasons: First, because we have a dollar 
limitation in our appropriation; secondly, because we can pay only for primary 
and secondary schooling, and the Canal Zone provides kindergarten and junior 
college. 

The Comptroller General came back and said, “You are correct.” 
He said, “Your appropriations are not legally available to pay,” so 
we declined to reimburse the Canal Zone Government. As a result 
of that, the Governor of the Canal Zone went back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee in connection with the 1955 appropriation act and 
got this provision amended to add that last sentence which says that 
the appropriations or funds of the other agencies are hereby made 
available. 

As a result of that, the Comptroller General then ruled that our 
appropriations were available and we were required to reimburse 
the Canal Zone Government. 

Mr. Miturr. Irrespective of the limitation ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. Irrespective of the limitation. The point I am trying 
to get across is that there is no seeking on our part; quite the contrary. 

Mr. Mruuer. I do not think there has been, but I think the will of 
this committee has been thwarted by indirection; I will put it that way. 

I see no justification for treating the dependents of military per- 
sonnel better in Panama than they are treated in much harder posts 
where facilities are much less available. 1 see no excuse for adopting 
a policy of sending these people’s children in Panama halfway through 
college, or kindergarten either for that matter, although that is a 
trivial subject, but this is an obvious discrimination, as far as I see it. 
I do not think our committee ever had any intention of letting that 
take place. 

_ Mr. Tracy. I would like to say to that, in the first place, the educa- 
tional benefits down there accrue to anybody who is resident in the 
Canal Zone, not only to children or dependents of military personnel. 
Anybody who is a resident of the Canal Zone gets these same privileges 
and benefits. 
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Mr. Forv. That does not make it right. 

Mr. Tracy. Now we are getting into a question of whether the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone is properly exercising his prerogatives down 
there. I am not in a position, “yo ared, qualified, or authorized to 
speak about that. My opinions on that are really immaterial. 

Mr. Miter. As a legal proposition it can be that the Comptroller 
General can be right even though he may have a different idea of the 
legislative intent. On the other hand, I could give you an awful good 
case as to when there is an overall limitation on an appropriation bill, 
that it means what it says, and if it is passed subsequent to an earlier 
act, it must be followed. You can find a lot of good law in that, too. 

Mr. Tracy. We pointed that out in 1954 and the first time around 
the Comptroller General sustained that. 

Mr. Mixter. You came before us and discussed it last year and there 
was not a word said to this panel, or to the subcommittee, as far as I 
know, about it, and you have indirectly raised the ante on it despite 
the limitation. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask this question: As I understand it, funds for 
the education of the military and civilian personnel of the Panama 
Canal, come out of this appropriation bill; is that correct ? 

Mr. Tracy. The reimbursements to the Canal Zone Government for 
the unrecovered costs of education of dependents of Army military 
and civilian personnel come out of our “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. And yet the limitation which we have imposed on the 
military and civilian education programs is not applicable to those 
that are involved, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tracy. It is not applicable to those in the Canal Zone accord- 
ing to the Comptroller General’s decision. 

Mr. Foro. Maybe we ought to cut out the funds, then, and let the 
Panama Canal Company h: andle it any way they want to. I think that 
is the simplest solution for us. How much is involved? About $700,- 
000. 

Mr. Tracy. If I may say this, Mr. Ford, we are placed in a some- 
what peculiar and difficult position here. I realize that this subeom- 
mittee has certain purposes and intents in mind, but we are placed in 
the position of being confronted by another law which also was ap- 
proved by the Appropri iations Committee. 

Mr. Minter. But it is a law that has preexisted the money. You 
could*not get any money out of that law. The limitation was placed 
on the money for fiscal 1957 long after that law was passed. It seems 
to me that that makes it binding because the money comes out of the 
appropriation Pa was made in fiscal 1957 and the limitation was put 
on it in 1956. I do not think you can cite any law that was passed by 
the &3d Congress that would supersede it. 

Mr. Tracy. No; but of course this was permanent law, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, it is permanent; but at the same time we do not 
have to appropriate to fill it and we did not. 

Mr. Tracy. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Minter. We specifically put a limitation on it. 

Mr. Tracy. Sir, you did not put a limitation upon the reimburse- 
ment to the Canal Zone Government under this section. 

Mr. Miuier. No, but we did—— 
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Mr. Tracy. You could. 

Mr. Mitier. Put the $245 overall limitation which was because of 
this, apparently. I do not know why 300 and some pupils would 
have raised it that much. 

Mr. Forp. We did put a limitation on the amounts that could be 
paid out of this appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In this appropriation bill. 

Mr. Tracy. Not for the purpose of this section 105, Mr. Ford. For 
the purposes of the contributions to education of dependents only 
where the Secretary,makes that finding. This is not in that category 
at all. This committee could, if it wished, put a general provision in 
the bill stating that none of the our funds would be available to reim- 
burse the Canal Zone Government. That can be done. 

Mr. Murer. The thing is, if anybody was looking at the legislative 
intent, the language reads as follows: 

When the Secretary of the Department concerned finds that the schools, if 
any, available in the locality are unable to provide adequately for the education 
of such dependents, 
and you use that instead of as a limitation, as a gate opener for this, 
because of course he has not found they are inadequate. They are 
very lush and very fine. But the limitation was that he could not spend 
the money if there were good facilities anywhere else. Accor ling to 
that, you might spend any amount vou wanted right here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if the Secrets ary decided that the schools here were 
inadequate. 

THEORY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tracy. I think there are two different theories involved here, 
Mr. Miller. The theory of our own provision was to provide assistance 
to local schools that are overburdened by our military personnel com- 
ing in there and flooding the schools. to permit us to help them out 
where the schools cannot provide for that under their own financing. 

Mr. Mitter. That was not done under this appropriation, though, 

Mr. Tracy. The Panama Canal provision is based on the theory 
of making the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment fully self- -supporting as a business enterprise. In order to do 
that, this appropriations committee says that all the other agencies 
would have to pay for the governmental services that they receive 
down there. They are two entirely different theories. 

Mr. Mitier. There is nothing in this, as I understand it, about im- 
pacted areas. Our legislation covering that is in an entirely different 
field. This involves primarily Foreign Service. I am not sure that 
we even thought of the Panama Canal as being Foreign Service. 

Mr. Forpv. Mr. Tracy, it is my understanding that the Panama Canal 
Company is supposed to be totally and completely self-sufficient under 
the current operating procedure. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are supposed to pay the salaries of civilian per- 
sonnel there and also military personnel. Is not the charge for the 
education of dependents of military and civilian personnel a legiti- 
mate charge against the operating expenses of the canal ariclel the 
theory it is supposed to be oper ating under ¢ 
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Mr. Tracy. I think under that theory certainly the cost of educa- 
tion of bomen of military personnel who were assigned to the 
Panama Canal Company or the Canal Zone Government would be 
cleaaly chargeable. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not what we are talking about here, to the extent 
of some 2,000 pupils in fiscal 1958, and to the extent of $690,000? 

Mr. Tracy. I believe that these pupils are not dependents of mili- 
tary personnel who are on duty with the Canal Zone Government or 
the Panama Canal C ompany. ‘They are down there on ordinary mili- 
tary duty. We did argue for a long time that these costs were prop- 
erly attributable to the. operation of the canal and should be recovered 
in tolls and that sort of thing, but you are fighting a losing battle 
when you take that position. As I say, in 1954 and again in 1955 this 
committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee said that the 
other agencies, including the Department of Defense, would have to 
pay their own w ay in the Canal Zone. We have no say about that any 
more. That is the law. 

Mr. Forp. There are only two avenues for us to go then, if we want 
to revise it. One is to make the limitation all inclusive and the other 
is simply to refuse to pay any of the educational costs for military 
and civilian dependent children in the Panama Canal Zone and pass 
that burden on to the Panama Canal Company. 

Mr. Tracy. That is entirely a matter of legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


Mr. Mixurr. I still feel, as a matter of good faith, that the only 


charge I have against the Army on this is that the people who sat in 
these hearings knew full well what we were trying to do and appar- 
ently this interpretation by the Comptroller General was defeating 
our efforts and it was never called to our attention. I am frankly very 
much annoyed that we would ne been subjected to that kind of 
thing because now you have spent $261 when we said you should spend 
but $245. I think we were very generous and ample with it when 
we provided that. If there are to be little tricks in this game we will 
have to start the hearings on an entirely different basis. I have felt 
that you people came forward to us with a fairest kind of statement, 
and I cannot believe that there is not some attorney in your shop 
who would question whether or not that limitation did not apply any- 
way, because it seems to me it would. 

General Lawron. I might say for the Army, Mr. Miller, as far as 
our trying to get around this particular area, in trying to clarify this 
to the committee this year for the first time, we made a particular point 
of breaking this project down in the justification book to show partic- 
ularly the separate money that was paid to the Panama Canal depart- 
ment. If we had presented it as in other years and were trying to 
hide it—and I assure you we were not—we could have put it as it was 
Jast year and probably no one would ever have noticed it. Frankly 
Ido not know that it would come to my attention as an issue if we 
put it in the other way. We have broken it down so we show specifi- 
cally in here the Canal Zone problem. 

Mr. Miter. You see, we are put in the rather anomalous position of 
telling somebody who is out is Korea or in southern France or some 
place that you can have only $245 per pupil, but we blandly turn 
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around in a place which is almost like living in the continental United 
States and say we will.spend this money on these people who are 
blessed with everything that modern sivifization can give them any. 
way. 

General Lawton. That is true, sir. On the other hand, possibly the 
cost of the schools are greater down in Panama. As I recall it—and 
I was stationed there 20 years ago—things were quite expensive, and 
the schools were really excellent, some of the best schools my children 
have gone to. : 

Mr. Mitter. We are also giving them half a college education thrown 
into the deal. We do not send people at Government expense to the 
Sorbonne or to Oxford or Cambridge when they are on duty overseas, 

General Lawron. That was brought out in the committee presen- 
tation last year on page 968. It does show in the Panama Canal Zone 
kindergarten and 2 years of junior college. 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes, but we were under the impression that that was 
going to be within the $245 limitation. 

General Lawton. May I present another point. I do not know that 
General Watson has any additional information or not. This limita- 
tion placed last year and again this year is an average per pupil and 
defensewide. Our costs per pupil vary from the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Mruuer. That is right. 

General Lawron. Whether this $261 actually averages out as we 
feel it will average out in 1957, as we show in our paper here, or will 
increase the Defense Department above the $245 limitation or not, I 
do not know, sir. It could be that the Navy and the Air Force aver- 
ages are enough below Army so that Defense Department-wide it 
could be within the $245. I have no way of knowing whether that 
statement is true or not. 

General Watson. I would like to supplement that at this point. 
In the first place I would like to underline a remark that you made 
earlier, that there was no intent on the part of this witness or any- 
one 

Mr. Mitxer. I know that, General. 

General Watson. We want to come with clean hands, sir. We 
forced these per pupil cost figures into the statement this year for the 
first time. I did that willfully and the Comptroller approved it. We 
do not want toconceal anything. We are doing our best to come to you 
with all we can give you to fight our battle for us. 





APPROPRIATION ACT LIMITATION VERSUS ADMINISTRATIVE LIMITATIONS 


On the second point, there are four limitations established. There 
is one limitation which comes in the language of the appropriation 
bill which I believe is proposed and defended by the Department of 
Defense. That is an overall limitation which specifies, as I under- 
stand it, that the average paid out for the education of dependent chil- 
dren overseas in the areas subject. to limitation must not. be higher than 
the fixed number of dollars. There are areas such as Japan, for ex- 
ample, that might be high cost areas. There would have to be a 
compensating lower cost. area elsewhere in order for us to conform to 
this. Thatisone overall limitation. 
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This comes second hand, but I understand that the Department of 
Defense establishes a per pupil limitation for the Department of the 
Army, another one for the Department of the Air Force, and a third 
oe for the Department of the Navy. These they calculate, as I 
understand it, so the average worldwide, Defense De coeiainenitat 
will not exe eed the language of the limitation, the dollars which are 
prescribed in the language of the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion provision. This 3 is my understanding. 

Mr. Mixer. I agree with you, but the thing that disturbs me, Gen- 
eral, is that you come in with justifications and you say that with the 
1957 funds which were appropriated with a limitation that they were 
to average but $245 per pupil, we have spent or expect to spend $261 

r pupil and next year we want $267 per pupil. That is the figure 
to which I take exc eption. We put a limitation in the bill that con- 
trols this very money and you come in blandly and say we have spent 
$961 instead of the $245 that the committee and the Congress put as 
the deadline. 

General Watson. May I further amplify that, sir ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

General Watson. The limitation that we get from the Department 
of Defense is not necessarily the same one that is in the language, as 
I pointed out earlier. This $261 figure is derived by dividing the 
total number of dollars shown on page 725 of the justification sheet, 
$12,173,000, by the number of pupils, 46,560. We do not take the 
number of pupils and multiply it by a number that we get from some 
other source in order to get the total amount of money. This is a 
derived figure, in other words. It is not a factor we use in order to 
determine the total amount of money that we ask for. It is a figure 
which we get after we add up all the dollars that we in the Army need 
worldwide for the education of dependents overseas, and divide that 
number of dollars by the total of Army pupils world wide. 

General Lawton. May I point out to the committee also on table 
2 on page 4 of the statement which has been presented where it breaks 
down the costs not subject to the Department of Defense limitation 
received by the Army, if you take the first item, or aes ated 
schools,” and divide the 380 into the $125,555 you come to $330 per 
pupil cost in that particular area. 

General Watson. This is along a line that I would like to develop. 
On page 725 we show the amount included in the $12,173,000 for which 
we will be billed by the other services which we are required to pay. 

Mr. Miier. The limitation applies to them just as well as it does 
to you? ; 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. They cannot charge you any more than you can charge 
them depending on the particular location, wherever it may be. 

General Watson. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. We are interested in this provision not just as members 
of the Army panel but as members of the whole committee. I do not 
see how you can justify asking for $267 this year because you spent 
$261 last year, and at the same time admit that the law says you could 
spend but $245. That is my worry, and that is what I do not think you 
have explained. 





BASIS FOR PER PUPIL LIMITATION 


General Watson. Sir, the law does not say that the Army may not 
spend more than $245. It says the entire Department of Defense may 
not spend more than an average cost of $245. 

Mr. Miuuer. As the figures you produced here indicated, you haye 
spent more with the Navy or with the Air Force, perhaps, than you 
have spent on your own. 

General Watson. No, sir; that is not so. We have spent more with 
the Navy and the Air Force for Army dependents than we spend in 
Army-operated schools. 

General Lawton. That is because our pupils that were going to 
Navy schools happened to be in a Navy high-cost area, 

General Watson. That is right, sir. This figure we have at the top 
is not the amount that the Army is spending in Army schools. This 
is the total cost of the entire program. I would like to point out 
further that this $261 includes a $10 per pupil figure which is com- 
parable to the deutschemark support that we expect to receive in 1957, 
That is not an appropriated item as I understand it. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF PER PUPIL LIMITATION TO OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. I presume there are Air Force and Navy personnel sta- 
tioned in and about the Panama Canal Zone. How are their dependent 
children handled in this instance ? 

Mr. Tracy. Just exactly as ours are, Mr. Ford. They reimburse 
the Canal Zone Government for the unrecovered costs. 

Mr. Forp. And their payment is not limited by the $245 per pupil? 


Mr, Tracy. Not according to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Forp. So in reality it is not limited by the 2,000 Army pupils in 
fiscal 1958 but by a substantial increase because I presume a sizable 
number of Navy and Air Force personnel have dependents there as 
well. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

General Warson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mrirer. Thatisall. Iamstill unconvinced. 

Mr. Srxes. Has your statement been completed, General Watson! 

General Watson. No,sir. We have a little bit more explanation of 
the table if there is time for it, or we can provide it for the record if 
you desire. 

Mr. Srxes. Put it in the record. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 1453.) 





Wepnespay, Aprit 17, 1957. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESS 


ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Suxes. The next item for the consideration of the committee in- 
rolves the proposed language changes. 

Mr. Robert L. Tracy, who is the legal adviser to the Comptroller of 
be Army is present. Mr. Tracy; are you ready to talk to us about 

oposed language changes? 

mp Tracy. Yes, sir. 

We can cover them, I think, very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. On what page in the bill does the first change appear? 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Tracy. The first change appears on page 27 of the committee 
print under the heading “¢ per: ation and maintenance.’ 

In the second line of the appropriation “Operation and mainte- 
nance” the words “maintenance and operation” have been changed to 
read “operation and maintenance.” 

I would like to make it clear that this change was not requested by 
the Army and we can only speculate as to the purpose of it. It was 


made by someone other than the Department of the Army. 
ALTERATION, EXTENSION AND REPAIR OF STRUCTURES AND PROPERTY 


The next change is on page 28. The wording “alteration, extension 
and repair of structures and property,” has been deleted. Although 
the purpose of this is not entirely clear, it is assumed that the purpose 
is to require that any alteration or extension which exceeds $200,000 
be authorized by a specific construction authorization act and funded 
from the “Military construction” appropriation. 

The provision carried here for a number of years in “Maintenance 
and operation” had constituted what we consider a valuable standby 
authority which was available in emergency cases to take care of 
urgently needed alteration and extension work. The authority has 
been very sparingly used in the past, but nevertheless, it has provided 
a method of obtaining expanded facilities if some emergency devel- 
oped which would make them quickly needed without going to the 
Armed Services Committee to obtain an authorizing act for a com- 
paratively minor job. 

This wording which is deleted in the 1958 budget has been replaced 
by the phrase “repair of facilities.” So, we will no longer be able 
to do alteration and extension work if these words are deleted from 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


Mr. Minter. What was the regulation which required you not to ex. 
ceed thesum of $5,000? Where does that enter into it ? 

Mr. Tracy. The second part of that phrase, in brackets, is acquis). 
tion of lands not exceeding $5,000 for any one parcel. 

Mr. Mituer. I see. That goes out also; does it not ? 

Mr. Tracy. That goes out, but for a different reason, Mr. Miller, 
That phrase about acquisition of lands was inserted in the appropria- 
tion by this committee about 4 years ago, as I recall. 

The reason it is deleted from this appropriation at this time ig be. 
cause in Public Law 968 of the last Congress, which was the Construe- 
tion Authorization Act, there was a general provision which author. 
ized us to use funds for lands, or interest in lands, not exceeding $5,000 
for any one parcel, and that authority will now appear in one of the 
general provisions of this act. 

Mr. Miirer. In other words, you are all right on that / 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; we are not losing that authority. 

Mr. Muzer. Without that, you could not obtain a right-of-way ora 
sewer connection possibly ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, but the authority now does appear as a 
permanent provision in the last year’s Construction Authorization Act, 
and it will be picked up by general provision in the 1958 bill. 

Mr. Mitter. So, the part in the parenthesis should go out regardless 
of what we do with the rest of it ? 

Mr. Tracy. The part about acquisition of lands is covered elsewhere; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 


OPERATION OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Tracy. As to the provision concerning operation of hospitals, 
I could say that it was deleted on the basis that the funds are in the 
bill anyway, and this specific wording is not necessary. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well, What is the next change ? 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tracy. On page 39, under the heading “Reserve Personnel” 
the reference to section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
has been deleted because the pay for such personnel is now budgeted 
under “Military personnel Army.” 

Mr. Srxes. Why do they always ask that this go back in? The Air 
Force always asks that it go back in. 

Mr. Tracy. There are two schools of thought, I suppose you could 
call it, on this, Mr. Chairman: One is that all expenses pertaining to 
the Reserves ought to be in one appropriation under the heading 
“Reserve Personnel,” and this type of expense is clearly identifiable 
with the Reserves. 

The other theory is that all pay for personnel on extended active 
duty ought to be in one appropriation, namely, “Military personnel, 
Army.” So, it is pretty much a matter of choice as to which theory 
the committee wishes to follow. 
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Mr. Miter. Are we not committed to it because more than 50 
ercent of your officer personnel in all the services are Reserve officers, 
ut you carry it under the regular 

Mr. Tracy. They are arried under the regular pay appropriation. 

Mr. Miuuer. It seems to me we are breaking this down into a lot of 
parcels. Have they objected to this language going out this time? 

Mr. Stxes. Not yet. We have not gotten that ‘far. 

Mr. Foro. Who would object to the deletion of this particular 
phraseology ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. I believe that the Office of the Secretary of Defense has 
done it in order to make the pay appropriations of the three services 
uniform, and their theory is that all pay for all extended-active-duty 
personnel should be in one appropriation, and the Secretary of De- 
fense wants this deletion. 

Mr. Forv. The Secretary of Defense wants this deletion; is that 
correct ! 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. It does not fit here on extended active duty. There 
was one case—I do not know whether it appears here—where for some 
reason or other there was a discrimination between the National Guard 
and the Reserves The discrimination was unintentional, but it came 
about in the law some way. I do not know whether that had to do with 
this or not. 





Army NaTIonNaAL GUARD 








Mr. Sixes. The same situation is true on the Army National Guard 
which appears at page 42 of the pr int ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. On page 42 the same wording has been deleted 
from the Army National Guard appropriation because this pay is now 
carried in the budget under “Military personnel, Army.” 

We have the money in the MPA appropriation now because of the 
deletion gf this. If it were left in, then we would have to switch the 
money. 

Mr. MYfter. Do you know of any complaint which is likely to come 
from either the Reserves or the guard with reference to leaving this 
language out ? 

Mr. Tracy. None to my knowledge, Mr. Miller. The Air Force 
has its own feelings on this matter, but as far as I know, they are not 
the result of any request or complaint by the Reserves or the National 
Gard personnel. 

General Lawton. This is only a question of format. 

Mr. Mitter. We are committed to carrying it, then, this way, are 
we not, as far as everything we have done thus far is concerned ? 

General Lawton. As far as our presentation and our justification; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, we would have to rewrite the whole 
record, would we not, if we changed it ? 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Tracy, you may proceed to the next item. 
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ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Tracy. On page 54, under the heading “Alaska Communication 
System,” the authority for purchase of passenger motor vehicles has 
been decreased from 4 to 1 for replacement purposes. 

In addition to that change, at the end of that appropriation, new 
wording has been added to permit the use of receipts of the system to 
pay station agents at locations where small branch offices are main- 
tained, 

This wording as it appears here in the committee print would 
require that the payment to specific station agents come out of the 
receipts at that particular station. This means it would not be pos- 
sible to operate branch stations at locations where there was a small 
amount of traffic and, consequently, small receipts. It might be con- 
sidered more desirable in the case of a system which amounts to a 
public service or a public utility to permit the agents to be paid from 
the general receipts of the system regardless of the amount received 
at the particular station. 

Under this wording, if it. were a small station, and if there were 
small amounts of receipts, we would have to shut it down, because 
we would not be able to pay the agent. 

It might be thought that it would be more feasible to take the pay 
of the agent out of general receipts of the system regardless of the 
amounts of receipts at the station where he is serving. The thought 
behind that is that, maybe, from a business standpoint it does not 
make much sense to run a station where the receipts are so low that 
you cannot pay expenses, but this thing is not a business operation. 
We are there to provide service. 

Mr. Mitier. The telephone company could not operate a central 
office on the basis that it had to pay for its personnel necessarily, and 
is not this the same sort of a utility ? 

Mr. Tracy. It is the same type of thing. In other gords, it is like 
the operation of a railroad. 

Mr. Sixes. Am I to understand that the language is not desirable? 

Mr. Tracy. It is not entirely desirable. I think, however, with 
modification it would be desirable. If it were modified to provide 
that the charges for the station agent agreements may be paid from 
receipts of the Alaska communications system—— 

Mr. Stxes. Would the only change which is necessary be with ref- 
erence to station-agent agreements ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. sir; if the committee deletes the word “each” you 
would have a provision that station-agent agreements may be paid 
from receipts of the Alaska communication system, and that would 
be meeting the requirement. 

Mr. Minter. And leave out “at such station” 4 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose you struck out all the language beginning with 
“and” after the word “appropriation” ? 

Mr. Tracy. Then, we have no authority to use the receipts for 
this purpose. The reason that the Signal Corps has asked for this 
type of authority is because they are unable to predict just where 
they will need a station agent. It depends upon the needs and require- 
ments of the population m the area. It is their feeling that they are 
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running an operation which is in the nature of a public utility and 
they have to provide the service where there is a demand for it. 

If they can use the receipts of the system to pay the agent, they think 
this is a good investment. 

Mr. Miuurr. If we change this language, they would not have to 
make each individual station pay its own way, but they would have 
to pay it out of the system ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is the point. 

Mr. Mixer. And, otherwise, you would have to get appropriated 
funds to open a new station ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. It is a question of whether we want to run 
this thing on a strictly business operation basis, or run it as a public 
utility. or public service. That is the question, and that is really the 
issue. 

Mr. Sixes. All right; we will proceed to consideration of the next 
item. 

PROCUREMENT AND PropUcTiIoN 

Mr. Tracy. On page 58 wording has been inserted for the “Pro- 
curement and production” appropriation. 

This is the identical wording which appeared in previous appropri- 
ation acts, the most recent one being fiscal year 1954, except for this 
authority to purchase 13 sedans at not over $3,000 and 15 sedans at 
not more than $2,400 each. That is new, but other than that, the 
wording “is identical with prior language for procurement and 
production. 

Mr. Mirirr. That is for the 4-star generals, and half of the 3-star 
generals ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; and for the Under Secretary. 

General Lawron. It is also for the Assistant Secretaries and the 
Director of Research and Development. 

Mr. Tracy. That concludes the language changes, Mr. Chairman. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CANAL ZONE FOR EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Minuer. I wish, Mr. Tracy, you would give us some language 
that would make the Comptroller do what I think this committee want- 
ed him to do with reference to the school matter in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, as I told Mr. Ford a while ago, the language can 
be written to accomplish almost anything under the sun as long as it 
is not. unconstitutional. 

Mr: Mitier. You are a very good one to write it, and I would like 
to have it offered to the committee anyway. 

Mr. Tracy. We shall be very happy to provide you with a draft 
of such language. 

Mr. Miter. I do not know what the amount should be, but it seems 
to me we ought to have this thing worldwide, and not have this Panama 
windfall. 

Mr. Srkes. Will vou please undertake to provide the suggested lan- 
guage ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; for the purpose of making the limitation appli- 
cable to all payments ? 

Mr. Mitier. Payments should be applicable to every soldier or de- 
pendent that we have inthe armed services. It ought to be in the whole 
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bill, and not just in the Army part, but I would appreciate your giving 
us some language on it. 

Mr. Tracy. I should point out that puts us in a squeeze because we 
are still required to pay the Panama Canal people whatever they ask 
for. 

So it means that something has to come out, or we have to “give” 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Miuier. That is why you should furnish us with some language. 
please, which would take us out of that squeeze. | 

Mr. Tracy. In other words, permit us to pay them only $245? 

Mr. Miuier. Only $245, or $261, or whatever it is. 

Mr. Tracy. All right. 

Mr. Miniter. Payments to the Panama Canal Zone should not be 
in excess of what we pay everyone else. 

Mr. Tracy. We will phrase it in specific terms. 

Mr. Miter. I do not want to discriminate against them, but I cer- 
tainly do not think they should get any better treatment than anyone 
else. 

Mr. Tracy. You can see the position we are in because the other 
committee says “you pay it.” 

Mr. Mitter. Sure, but if we could put it in the language, then we 
would get Congress to act on it one way or the other, and then we 
know we are doing what they want done. 

Mr. Tracy. We will certainly prepare something along those lines, 
Mr. Miller, as a drafting service for the committee. 

(The draft requested follows :) 

In section 607, after the words “education of such dependents,” insert the 

following: 
“| and reimbursement to the Canal Zone Government for educational services 
from appropriations or funds of the Department of Defense shall not exceed an 
average of $265 per student and shall not include any costs resulting from opera- 
tion of kindergartens or junior colleges.” 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Mr. Tracy, for your assistance 
and your presentation with reference to the language changes. 

Mr. Tracy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Truurspay, Aprin 18, 1957. 
Pusiic HigHways SERVING DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


D. K. CHACEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, the next item for the consideration of the 
committee is the presentation by General Yount with reference to the 
public highways serving defense installations. 

General Yount, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 










General Yount. Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear again before this committee to present addi- 
tional information you have requested pertaining to public highways 
grving defense installations. 

Highway requirements for national defense are usually provided 
for by the regular Federal-aid highway programs. However, if there 
jsno other appropriate method ‘of finane ing the required construc- 
tion or repair of specific access roads, Congress has authorized the 
Commissioner of Public Roads to accomplish : such improvements with 
up to 100 percent Federal defense axccess-road funds when certified 
to the Secretary of Commerce as important to national defense by 
the Secretary of Defense. This type of improvement normally in- 
cludes replacement roads made necessary by the establishment or ex- 
pansion of a military installation or activity, repair of maneuver 
roads made necessary as the result of more than normal use of exist- 
ing roads by military vehicles in the conduct of major military ma- 
neuvers, and the construction of new roads or the reconstruction of 
low-type roads made necessary by the establishment of a new installa- 
tio or the expansion and rearrangement of a military installation or 
activity. 

Both the Federal-aid system financing and the defense access-road 
fnancing contribute to the provision of the overall access-road needs 
of our military installations and defense activities. 
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To effectively carry out the policy of integrating the public highway 
needs of the national defense into the Federal-aid highway programs 
of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the States, the Depart- 
ment of Defense maintains liaison with the Bureau of Public Roads 
through an executive agent, the Chief of Transportation, Department 
of the Army. The Department of Defense also provides Congress 
with information on needs for effective highway transportation by 
submitting, through channels, comments on proposed highway legis- 
lation. 

The principle followed, in coordination with the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, has been to identify in general terms those Depart- 
ment of Defense needs that are considered most important. In this we 
have been guided by the actions taken by Congress in providing funds 
for public highways. Insofar as can be foreseen, the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 will provide adequately for the defense high- 
way needs. It is important that every effort be made to maintain 
the balanced program believed to be intended by this act. 


























PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS IN HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 












There are two principal considerations, from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, that must be given to highway development: First, 
highways must be designed to carr y safely and effective ly the volume 
of foreseen traffic : and, second, highw ays must be designed to carry the 
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controlled movement of heavy loads in the frequency they would be 
generated during any foreseen national emergency. For these reasons 
roads serving each military installation or activity must be considered 
separately. Highways with relatively low volumes of potential trafic 
can be of lower geometric standards and those with very infrequent 
heavy loads can be of somewhat lighter construction and still serye 
reasonably well the needs of national defense. 


ACCESS-ROAD-NEEDS REPORTS 





Joint Army-Navy-Air Force regulations have been published to jp- 
sure that proper consideration is given to the needs of each military 
installation and Government plant. These regulations direct the in- 
stallation commanders or cognizant officers to submit an access-road- 
needs report when they have determined that the construction or im- 
provement of a public highway is needed for the effective operation 
of a defense installation, activity, industry, or facility. 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGHWAY MAPS 


There are maintained, as accurately as possible, highway maps 
showing key defense facilities and major military installations to keep 
us informed on matters pertaining to the relationship between defense 
facilities and highway system development and to assist in providing 
transportation engineering information in matters pertaining to site 
selection. 

One series of highway maps shows the general location of the several 
thousand key facilities designated by the Department of Defense as 
key-producing industrial activities. These key facilities are identi- 
fied in relation to the general location of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways and also, when not served by this 
system, the Federal-aid primary or Federal-aid secondary system route 
that does serve the activity. 

The other series'‘of highway maps shows'the general locations of the 
major military installations. It also shows the relative strengths of 
the installations and their relation to the general location of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense Highways. In cases where 
an installation is not close to this Interstate System, the routes of the 
Federal-aid primary or Federal-aid secondary system serving the in- 
stallation are shown. The range of distances of the major military 
installations from the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways is tabulated in the following table. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not read it, but I call your attention to the 
fact that within the zero to 5-mile distance essentially 60 percent of 
the major defense installations are served. Between 5 and 15 miles, 
we rise to almost 72 percent, and up to 25 miles we have 80 percent 


of the installations, and so on. Up to 100 miles we have covered 
96 percent. 
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I think it is interesting that less than 1 percent.is more than 150 
from the main Interstate System. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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! National System of Interstate Highways. 


There are also maintained sketch maps showing the layout of each 
major defense installation on Government-owned property which has 
a personnel strength of 200 or more. I have with me today some ex- 
amples of these sketch maps. The maps identify the locations of en- 
trances to the installations in relation to the public highways serving 
them. They also show the characteristics and volumes of traffic gen- 
erated by the installations. 

Mr. D. K. Chacey, who is my special assistant for all highway mat- 
ters, is with me, and we will answer questions of the committee or pro- 
vide any additional information we may have. 

Mr. Stxxes. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Riley, you have been particularly interested in this matter, and 
I know that you are well informed on it. 

Therefore, I would like for you to conduct this part of the hearing, 
if you will, please. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR MILITARY ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Ritey. General Yount, when the Secretary of Defense certifies 
to the Commissioner of Public Roads the need for a military access 
road and funds are provided at 100 percent to build them, where does 
that money come from? 

General Yount. According to the basic law, Mr. Riley, the money 
was to come from special defense access road funds appropriated to the 
Department of Commerce, and Oongress authorized a total of $95 
million for such access roads. 


The appropriations to date are on the order of $45 million. There 
is a remainder in the authorization of $50 million. However, some 4 
years ago in attempting to revise the budgetary structure of Govern- 
ment to identify defense expenditures, the responsibility for request- 
ing funds from the Congress was transferred from the Department 
of Commerce to the Department of Defense. 


91288—-57——_93 
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We have endeavored to operate on that basis. The funds were spe- 

cifically earmarked for access roads, and were turned over in block 
to the Reeas of Public Roads for the construction of these highways 
and I certify as to the need against these funds. 

Then, 2 years ago, the access-road funds were included in the mijj. 
tary construction appropriation of the services with the understandi 
that not to exceed a given figure, varying among the several depart. 
ments, would be available for transfer to meet these access road needs, 

It has created a rather difficult situation because it makes access road 
provisions competitive with military construction to the extent that 
the decision must be made as to whether it will be barracks or other 
essential structures, or whether they will finance access roads. 

Frequently, it has caused difficulty for the Bureau of Public Roads 
because in dealing with the several States, they are really in a position 
of having to make a commitment as to what the State will do or what 
the county will do, and what the Federal Government will do on these 
various access-road problems. There are no two of them exactly alike, 

Mr. Rirxy. It comes out of the military construction program now? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. And is turned over to the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Commerce ? 

General Yount. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. But, originally, it was an earmarked fund ? 

General Yount. That is correct, and it was in the Department of 
Commerce, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. I was afraid of something like that. It seems to me that 
where the Government is putting up as much money as it is to build 
these roads, it ought to come out. of the regular road fund. 

General Yount. We have so recommended. One of the problems 
that is injected by this is that we are incurring a constant delay be- 
cause the request for funds from the military departments in their 
construction appropriations have all been geared, or actually related, 
to certified needs. Therefore, the Bureau has been in the position of 
making the survey in endeavoring to come to a working agreement 
with the State, without having a firm commitment from the military 
department concerned that they would, in fact, provide the money to 
back up a solution arrived at by the Bureau. It is not a good system. 

Mr. Ritry. Was that policy incorporated into law or was that a di- 
rective by someone ? 

General Yount. That was a directive. It was done within the 
preparation of the budget. It is under review now, and we are very 
hopeful that we will go back to the original system which is far more 
flexible in the fact that the money was appropriated without specific 
allocation or earmarking against given projects. Thus, there was the 
same degree of flexibility in using the access-road money as there is in 
the basic Federal Highway Acts. 

Mr. Ritey. I am very hopeful that they can go back to the former 
system because I see no reason why the military-construction appro- 
priation should be used for this purpose when lots of other people— 
civilians and various types of business and pleasure seekers—are go- 
ing to use these same roads. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. These are public roads, and not military 
roads. 
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Mr. Rizry. Absolutely. It should come out of the public-road 
gram and the military, in my opinion, should not be taxed with it. 
-Do you have some maps, General Yount, which you desire to present 

to the committee ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we have maps of the 48 States, and we 
would be glad to go into the detail with regard to them at this time. 

However, this presentation will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Rirxy. Will you proceed, Mr. Chacey, off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anything else which we need to put in the ree- 
ord, and are there any questions for the record ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitzer. I think it might be well to indicate in the record that 
this presentation is more applicable to the military construction pro- 

am and will be considered in more detail at the time hearings are 

eld on those estimates. 

Mr. SrKes. All right. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, this completes the Army’s pres- 
entation, and in closing, I would like to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the helpful and considerate attention that this committee has 
given to me and to all my colleagues in presenting the Army’s budget. 

I would be remiss if I did not include Mr. Silsby, your executive sec- 
retary, for the assist: ince he has given me during the hearings, and also 
throughout the yéar 

We have tried to g give you the full story frankly and openly of what 
the Army budget is, our needs, and our problems. If there is anything 
further, the committee would like to have, I certainly will do my best 
to get the information for you. 

Mr. Suxxs. Let me say, General Lawton, that your help to this com- 
mittee has been invaluable. You have always been most cooperative. 
You have been factual in your presentations. 

We feel that you have contributed a great deal to a better financial 
structure throughout the Army. It has been a great pleasure to have 
you with us, and to work with you on this important matter. 

Mr. Rirey. I want to join with the chairman also and I, person- 
ally, feel that this is the best presentation that the Army has made 
since I have been on the committee. 

General Lawron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mrurer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with you in those 
remarks. We certainly appreciate the untiring energy, which you, 
General Lawton, have shown in bringing us facts when we have asked 
for them. 

General Lawton. It has been a pleasure to do it. 


ALLEGED ORDERING. OF MATERIAL ALREADY IN STOCK AND DECLARED 
SURPLUS AND EXCESSIVE CONTRACTOR PROFITS 


Mr. Srxes. At this point in the record we will insert an Army 
statement relating to General Accounting Office testimony before 
another subcommittee in which two allegations were reported con- 
cerning the Department. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY STATEMENT RE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
TESTIMONY BEFoRE House OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON APPROpRy. 
ATIONS, Fesruary. 1957 


The Washington Post of March 15, 1957, carried a story concerning the Gen. 
eral Accounting Office’s testimony on its budget before the House Appropriations 
‘Committee in which two allegations were reported concerning the Department 
of the Army. The first allegation asserted that the Army had ordered a great 
deal of property which it already had on hand and had declared surplus ip 
Europe. The second allegation asserted that lax business practices had resulted 
in contractors receiving profits which greatly exceeded those contemplated, At 
Secretary Higgins’ instructions a representative of Office, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Logistics) discussed this story in a conference with Mr. Frank 
Weitsel, Assistant Comptroller General, on March 15, 1957. Mr. Weitsel stated 
that his testimony had been intended to show a cooperative effort between the 
General Accounting Office and the Department of the Army, that he looked for- 
ward to continued mutual efforts between the two departments to improve the 
efficiency of logistics operations. The two allegations are discussed separately 
below, 


ALLEGED ORDERING OF MATERIAL ALREADY IN STOCK AND DECLARED SURPLUS 


Reference 

Testimony of Mr. Weitsel, Assistant Comptroller General, page 1971, hearings 
before the Subcommitee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Represent- 
utives, 85th Congress. 


Background 

1. In testimony before the House subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, Mr. Weitsel, Assistant Comptroller General, stated in effect that by work- 
ing with the Army the European representatives of GAO uncovered a situation 
whereby $1 million of Quartermaster material was saved over a 2-month period 
during 1956 by screening property declared excess. Mr. Weitsel stated that 
when this investigation was extended to other areas, about 14 to 15 million dol- 
lars more was made available to meet requirements. 

2. In October 1956 the United States Army, Europe, reported instances whereby 
Quartermaster items were being requisitioned when identical items were in ex- 
cess accounts. The excess items were held in abeyance pending completion of 
screening to determine if they were required within the Army supply system by 
other military. Because of the time lag involved in the screening process, stocks, 
in some instances, had been consumed to such a degree that replenishment was 
required. This was particularly applicable in those cases where unexpected 
requirements had developed. Through a routine investigation, the Army in co- 
operation with GAO representatives discovered that USAREUR had no pro- 
cedure in effect which provided for a check of current stock requirements when 
the screening cycle was completed and authority was received to transfer the 
excess material to the property disposal officer for disposal. 

Checking procedures were immediately placed into effect to preclude the 
possibility of transferring needed material to the property disposal officer. Over 
$1 million of items which had been declared excess by the Quartermaster Corps 
were found to be required. These items were immediately withdrawn anid 
returned to stock. None of this property had actually been transferred to the 
property disposal officer, but was still in the excess account in the process of 
being screened against Army and other governmental requirements as prescribed 
in current Army regulations. This screening procedure hus resulted in many 
millions of dollars being redistributed within the Department of the Army or 
transferred to other defense activities and Federal agencies. It has also been 
standing operating procedure for a reporting activity to utilize those items 
previously reported as excess for screening when a subseqnent requirement 
develops. 

3. In January 1957 a representative from the Pentagon office of the General 
Accounting Office visited DCSLOG in connection with this problem. He 
had received correspondence from the GAO in Paris indicating further re 
eoveries in the neighborhood of $15 million. The correspondence did not make 
clear whether the $15 million of property was surplus or whether it had been 
declared excess by the command and was in the process of being screened by 
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other elements of the Department of the Army. Accompanying tabulation indi- 
eated that it was property which had been reported excess by the command and 
was in the process of being screened by Department of the Army agencies for 

ible redistribution. A recent communication from USAREUR confirmed 
this assumption. The communication further stated that the majority of the 
14 to 15 million dollars of property referred to by the GAO was not recovered 
as a result of the GAO investigation but was caused by actions taken in 
accordance with policy and procedures previously developed for the utilization 
of excess property during the screening cycle. It should again be emphasized 
that these returns to stocks were made from excess property during the time 
it was under the control of the inventory managers. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the information received from USAREUR, the 
Department of the Army issued a letter for worldwide distribution cautioning 
against requisitioning items which are in an excess account, in the process of 
being screened or under the control of the property disposal officer. All com- 
manders were directed to assure that procedures were in effect to preclude 
requisitioning items which were either excess or surplus. 


ALLEGED LAX BUSINESS PRACTICES RESULTING IN EXCESSIVE CONTRACTORS’ PROFITS 


References 

Testimony of Mr. Campbell, Comptroller General, page 1926, hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress. 


Background 

A portion of the Comptroller General’s testimony relating to excessive profits, 
is based upon their study of contracts DA 04-200-ORD-12 and ORD-129 with 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. for 81-millimeter mortar shells. The contracts con- 
tain price redetermination clauses. The rate of profit contemplated by the 
parties at the time the prices were redetermined was 7.6 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively. Information obtained by the General Accounting Office from the 
contractor after completion of performance indicated profits of 7.1 percent 
and 42.7 percent. The 42.7 percent is based upon actual profits realized of 
$3,319,161, as contrasted with a profit of $1,098,292, contemplated when the 
redetermination was negotiated. 

The price redetermination clause provides for subsequent price redetermina- 
tion after the initial redetermination, if a demand is made for subsequent 
redeterinination. This right of subsequent redetermination was waived by the 
Government at the time of the initial redetermination. The General Accounting 
Oilice report states that the contractor’s production costs under contract 129 
had not stabilized sufliciently at the time of redetermination to arrive at a firm 
price. The waiving of future redetermination resulted in the Government not 
being able to recoup large profits reported as realized by the contractor. 

Ordnance has advised the General Accounting Office that the revised prices 
were based upon the latest cost information available at the time and upon a 
reasonable period of production experience, Ordnance also stated that the high 
profit experienced was due to an unusual combination of circumstances includ- 
ing the award of a Navy shell contract which reduced the contractor's overhead, 
and greatly improved manufacturing processes which the contractor developed 
to reduce rejects and reduce costs after prices had been redetermined. The 
waiver of the right to future price redetermination resulted from the heavy 
backlog of repricing actions in 1952 and the belief at that time that the costs 
had been stabilized, Subsequently, the San Francisco Ordnance District, which 
administered the contracts in question, was directed not to waive redetermination 
rights unless it is clearly advantageous to the Government. 

Reference in the Comptroller General’s testimony to profits $10 million greater 
than contemplated does not refer to an Army contract. The Assistant Comp- 
troller General advises that it refers to an Air Force contract. This portion 
of the testimony (profits $10 million greater than contemplated) should not be 
confused with the discussion that follows concerning Army contracts. 

On February 12, 1957, the General Accounting Office formally transmitted the 
report on the Rheem contracts to the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logis- 
tics). A formal Department of the Army position has been established and a 
reply has been forwarded to the General Accounting Office by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 

By recent action within the Department of the Army procedures have been 
established which will prevent recurrence of the situations referred to by the 
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General Accounting Office. Contract clauses were amended by change to Ar 
procurement procedure on December 20, 1956 to provide (1) that under redetae 
minable price contracts, contractors will be required to supply the Government 
with periodic cost information. This will insure that negotiations for redeter 
mined prices are based on the most recent cost figure: (2) that contractors 
under price redeterminable contracts will be paid only for established actual 
costs incurred, plus an allocable profit figure. This method of payment will 
minimize the possibility of contractors’ accumulating large sums of money which 
would ultimately have to be returned to the Government. 






































SATURDAY, ApRIL 13, 1957. 
ProMOTION OF Rive Pracrice 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. FLOYD L. PARKS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


IRVINE C. PORTER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION 






Mr. Stxes. General Parks, this committee is, of course, very keenly 
. interested in the project on which you are to testify, the “Promotion 
of rifle practice, Army.” ; 

We recognize the very fine services that have been contributed by 
your own organization, the National Rifle Association, and we will 
be glad to hear from you. 

General Parks. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to read a statement. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL Parks 





General Parks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Floyd L. Parks, lieutenant general, United States Army, 
retired. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
in connection with the $300,000 item which has been recommended to 
the Congress for appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 under the title 
“Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army.” I am here representing the 
National Rifle Association of America in my capacity as executive 
director of that organization. I am also a member of the executive 
comnuittee of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

I am confident that the members of this committee are aware of 
the program and activities of the National Rifle Association of 
America. For the record, however, I would like to outline briefly 
its relationship to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and its vital concern with the appropriation of $300,000 now 
under consideration. 

The National Rifle Association is a nonprofit organization of more 
than 275,000 individual members and approximately 7,500 affiliated 
membership organizations. It was chartered in 1871 for the purpose 
of improving the members in marksmanship and of promoting a 
system of marksmanship drill in the National Guard. Since then, the 
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objects and purposes have been expanded and its major efforts are 
fivected at the primary objective “to educate and train citizens of 

repute in the safe and efficient handling of small arms” as a 
ublic service and as a contribution to the national defense. The 

{RA cooperates with the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice on an integrated program of marksmanship training con- 
ducted for the purpose of maintaining the American tradition of in; 
dividual marksmanship. 

The National Defense Act imposes an obligation upon the Secre- 
tary of the Army to encourage rifle practice among able-bodied cit- 
wens. Active promotion of marksmanship among civilians eligible 
for military service is the responsibility of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The program is administered by 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship of the Department of the 
Army. The National Rifle Association of America is the civilian 
organization which carries the program to organized rifle clubs. It is 
primarily a volunteer program sparked by a ‘spirit of patriotism. It 
is conducted by thousands of loyal citizens who give of their time and 
effort without pay to instruct the youth of our Nation. 

I know that there has been opposition before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee to the 1958 appropriation of $300,000 for the national board. 
The opposition testimony has received considerable publicity in the 
press of the Nation and has caused much concern among the member- 
ship of NRA. While I do not challenge the integrity of those who 
have given the testimony, I do not believe they had a true understand- 
ing of the program of the national board or of the harm that the 
denial of this appropriation would do to the defense of our country. 
It is most unfortunate that the idea has been circulated that this ap- 
propriation is a gift “to finance Sunday morning recreation for civil- 
jan members of thousands of private rifle clubs.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Actually, gentlemen, this appropriation 
is only a very small part of the cost of conducting the marksmanship 
program. It is the “pump,” so to speak, which primes the enthusi- 
astic efforts of thousands of volunteer civilian instructors who devote 
their time, their knowledge, and their facilities, to train our youth in 
marksmanship as a contribution to national defense. Evidently, 
these objectors did not realize that the issue of free ammunition is 
based on the requirement that it must be used to fire one of the United 
States Army’s qualification courses and that the clubs must report the 
results of firing in order to remain eligible. 

I know that the contributions of the program of the national board in 
World War II and the Korean conflict have been presented before 
Members of Congress several times. But, I would like to summarize 
them briefly at this time. In World War II, 158,956 men in 1,278 
communities were given marksmanship training by civilian instruc- 
tors prior to induction into the Armed Forces. Over 150 military and 
naval detachments, units from other Federal agencies, and war -plant 
guard detachments were given marksmanship training on civilian 
ranges. Four hundred and fifty civilians in the age group of 30 to 55 
years, who were trained under the national board program, received 
direct commissions to conduct marksmanship training programs in 
the armed services. Thousands of other men, similarly trained, were 
given noncommissioned, warrant, or commissioned rank after entering 
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the armed services and assigned duty as marksmanship instructors, 
Untold thousands of men in the Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
were taught to shoot under the direct supervision of men trained by the 
national board program. 

In the Korean conflict, auxiliary police, plant guards, and potential] 
members of the Regular services, National Guard, and State guard 
units were taught to shoot by civilians on civilian ranges. That traip. 
ing is still going on today. 

Certainly these facts disprove any mistaken idea that anyone might 
have that the national board program is one for oldsters to enjoy 
a free ride on the Government in their recreational shooting. 

As an Army officer I know there is no such thing as too much rifle 
practice. The ability to shoot well only comes after a long period of 
continued practice. A man hasto gain confidence in his weapon and his 
ability to hit the target at which he is aiming. Without this confidence 
he will not shoot in combat. 

We believe that the national board program is more important today 
than ever before. With our increasing population, places to shoot are 
becoming more restricted every day. We were once known as a na- 
tion of marksmen, That was the day a man had to shoot to live. In 
my own experience, I know a man who as a youngster of 12 was as- 
signed the duty of getting meat for the family. To become the pro- 
vider, he had to learn to shoot. More important, he had the space to 
shoot. That is no longer true today and we are no longer a nation of 
marksmen. That was proven in the recent Olympics when the Rus- 
sians licked the pants off of us. 

I would like to read a brief quotation from the writings of H. W. 
Cleveland’s book, Hints to Riflemen: 


The use of the gun has been regarded by many as idle dissipation which at best 
could be looked on as a mere waste of time. Instead of making it a part of every 
boy’s education and instructing him until he became so familiar with the weapon 
that he could do no harm to himself or to others, the gun has been a forbidden 
implement in the house, and the boy has had no instruction whatsoever except 
that which he could obtain in secret. The fact cannot be denied that the craving 
for shooting a gun is one of the strongest instincts of a boy’s nature, and with 
many it is so strong as to be irresistible. When the day came that soldiers were 
needed, the ranks were filled with graduates of our free schools and colleges who 
not only had not fired a gun in their lives but had been brought up with a whole. 
some fear of gunpowder. How different would have been our situation if every 
man was trained to the familiar use of a weapon and needed a minimum of train- 


ing in times of trouble. 

As a former trainer of men for combat, I know that adequate 
marksmanship training and success in battle go hand-in-hand. With- 
out one you cannot have the other. From many years experience, | 
know that a civilian going into the armed services trained in the art 
of marksmanship is immediately more valuable and the amount of 
time and money required for training to make him a good “combat 
man” is materially reduced. 

It is still true today that the man with the rifle is necessary to win 
wars. He is the person who has to go in to take end hold the ground. 
It goes without saying that the practice a boy gets with the rifle, car- 
bine, or pistol makes him a better soldier. Every boy that knows how 
to handle.a gun adds to the effectiveness of our defense. 

Today, practically the only place our future soldiers get sufficient 
training with small arms is through the National Board program and 
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every penny appropriated for this purpose results in.a real benefit. to 
the Nation as a whole. 

In conclusion, we of the National Rifle Association of America be- 
lieve that the marksmanship training program of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is a vital part of our national de- 
fense. We believe that the activity is most economical for the Gov- 
armment and that the results obtained are for greater in value than 
the funds expended. We urge you to recommend approval of the ap- 

iation of $300,000 and the implementing provisions in section 
631 of the budget for the fiscal year 1958. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. You have made an excellent statement, and I could not 
agree more with the points that you have brought out, General Parks. 

General Parks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other statements ? 

General Parks. Mr. Irvine Porter, of Birmingham, Ala., and the 
vice president of the National Rifle Association, is present. He is 
one of our distinguished civilian shooters. I would appreciate it if 
the committee had time to hear him. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Porter. We are 
glad to have you come before the committee. I know of your good 
work and your fine standing in the State of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Porter 


Mr. Porrrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Irvine C. Porter. I appear today in at least two capacities. 
In one capacity, as a private citizen, and in another, as vice president 
of the National Rifle Association. In both of these capacities, I am 
quite. interested in the continued encouragement and support of ade- 
quate marksmanship training for civilians and especially for young 
persons who may hereafter be called upon to defend this country in 
time of war. I reside in Birmingham, Ala., where I practice law, 
and have come here today especially for the purpose of making this 
statement, As I advised this committee when you kindly consented 
to hear me on this same subject last year, I am also serving on a number 
of local, State, and national committees of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, thereby giving me something of a continuing relation- 
ship to young people of this country in general. 

n both of these capacities, I desire to urge the unqualified support 
and approval of this committee of that segment of the budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on behalf of the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army, for fiscal year 1958, 
which, as you gentlemen know, is a part of the Defense Department 
budget under the immediate control of the Department of the Army. 

The amount recommended for this Board for fiscal year 1958 by 
all of the executive agencies concerned, I am informed, is approxi- 
mately $300,000, of which the most substantial new item is the 
approximate sum of $75,000, estimated by the National Board to be 
needed to allow a civilian rifle or pistol team from each State to 
attend the national matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, and to participate 
in the smal].arms_firing schools and competitions to. be conducted dur- 
ing August and September of this year, as authorized by law. 
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In my unqualified opinion, the approval of this new item would do 
more to encourage the civilian shooter in this country to resume q 
substantial interest in rifle practice with military type firearms, than 
any other single act which this committee or the Congress could do 
at the present time. Most, if not all, of the members of this com- 
mittee are familiar with the tremendous resurgence of interest jp 
marksmanship training which has taken place in the Armed Forces 
in the last 4 or 5 years, and as a civilian who has observed this resur- 
gence and who has actually participated in competitions with members 
of the Armed Forces during this period of time, I can verify without 
doubt the fact that the quality and ability of the men in service to use 
their weapons accurately and efficiently Have steadily increased each 

rear. 

' If Congress will provide the travel funds for civilians, which you 
have before you today, I do not hesitate to tell you that a similar 
resurgence in civilian interest in and competence with military fire- 
arms will commence in this country. 

While I have the floor, and if it is in order, I should like to touch 
upon a statement reported to have been made to this committee by a 
representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce on or 
about March 22, last. 

Parenthetically, I might say this: I am not sure it was made actually 
to this subcommittee, but it was certainly made to some segment of 
the Defense Appropriation Committee for the House. 

The statement in question relates to a suggestion that the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice is a nondefense activity. It is 
incredible that such a statement could have been made with knowl- 
edge of the full facts, and after any serious study of the basis upon 
which Congress created this Board in 1916, or the premise upon which 
Secretary Root and others brought the functions of this Board into 
existence priior to formalizing it by legislation. Certainly, the gentle- 
men of this committee must know that such a statement is without any 
basis in fact whatsoever. Indeed, from a civilian standpoint, I have 
been earnestly stating to this committee and to the Senate subcommit- 
tee on this same matter that our failure to more adequately encourage 
and support the National Board in doing what Congress created it to 
do, namely, train able-bodied civilians in rifle practice with military 
arms so as to be better able to defend this country in time of war, is one 
of the most serious gaps in our defense armor which exists today. Be- 
lieving that principle as I do, it seems utterly incredible that anyone 
knowing any of the basic facts could seriously contend that the vital 
function of this Board is not a defense activity of primary importance, 
and, consequently, I assume that I trust that your committee will also 
assume that the gentleman who made the statement in question did so 
without sufficient inquiry into the facts relating to the National Board. 

Should there be any doubt, however, in anyone’s mind on this point, 
T wish to point, with considerable satisfaction, to the fact that on 
August 10, 1956, Congress passed and the President signed into law 
the Armed Forces Act which recodified many of the statutes relating 
to all segments of the Armed Forces and the National Guard. Un- 
doubtedly, members of this committee had a substantial part to play 
in the drafting and passage of that legislation. As you will recall, the 
act revised titles 10 and 32 of the United States Code relating to the 
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Armed Forces and the National Guard. If there had been the slightest 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the functions of the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice were not a defense activity, and an im- 

rtant one at that, the functions which that Board performed and 
which I am urging you to support would not have been incorporated 
and recodified into title 10, of the United States Code, under the 

neral title “Armed Forces.” It is particularly significant, I submit, 
that these functions were continued in part ITI of this act, the general 
heading of which is “Training,” and in chapter 401 thereof, the title 
of which is “Training Generally.” 

Sections 4307 to 4313, inclusive, of the new act, in effect, direct the 
Secretary of the Army under regulations approved by him and upon 
the recommendation of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice to provide for construction of rifle ranges, instruction of able- 
bodied citizens in marksmanship, promotion of rifle practice and many 
other items, among which is the transportation of civilians to give or 
receive instruction in the use of rifled arms. (Sec. 4308, title 10, U. S. 
C.) I desire to single out section 4311 of this act for specific comment. 
This section reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Army may provide for the issue of a reasonable number 
of standard military rifles, and such quantities of ammunition as are available 
for use in conducting rifle practice at rifle ranges established under section 4309 
of this title, at which instructors have been detailed under section 4310 of this 
title. 

Prior to the passage of the Armed Forces Act, the functions of the 
National Board, which we are discussing, were incorporated in title 
32 of the United States Code, which related to the National Guard. 
The provisions of law that appeared in title 32 of the United States 
Code apparently had omitted an important provision which appeared 
in section 113 of the Nationa] Defense Act of 1916. (Sec. 113, 39 Stat. 
211) which, in substance, provided that the then Secretary of War 
was authorized to issue a reasonable number of military rifles and 
such quantities of ammunition as might be available for conducting 
rifle practice on ranges established under the Defense Act. 

I called the official attention of the Subcommittee of the Senate on 
the Department of Defense to the fact of this omission in title 32 in 
an appearance before that committee in support of the National Board 
appropriation for fiscal year 1956, and I am particularly gratified 
that Congress has seen fit to reenact the 1916 provision authorizing the 
Secretary of the Army to issue both rifles and ammunition for rifle 
practice on ranges established for this purpose and at which instruc- 
tors have been detailed to implement this program. 

The passage of section 4311 of the Armed Forces Act, under these 
circumstances, can be construed in no other manner than as a clear 
mandate from Congress to both the Secretary of the Army and to the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, as well as to all peo- 
ple of this country and agencies of this Government, that Congress 
deems rifle practice among able-bodied citizens of United States of 
primary importance to its proper defense, and that, as such, it is to be 
implemented and encouraged, rather than curtailed, inhibited, and 
stifled, either by the lack of funds or by unsympathetic actions of per- 
sons or organizations, either public or private, who may not agree 
with the congressional will as expressed by the passage of the sec- 
tion just mentioned. 
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In conclusion, may I thank you for permitting me to appear and, 

on behalf of many hundreds of thousands of people of this country 
interested in its strong and vigorous defense to urge you to approve 
the full recommendation of the National Board and of the Department 
of Defense for the support of this Board’s activities in this most im. 
portant defense area for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add just one other item, since the 
matter has been mentioned, that I also serve on the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice, as a civilian member, representing the 
country at large, and I, too, genuinely feel that many of the statements 
that I have made here and to this committee and the Senate committee 
in the past is really impelled by what I regard as a representation of 
the public at large on that Board. 

Unquestionably, it seems to me, we are moving in the right direction, 
and certainly encouragement is a thing that we need now rather than 
any discouragement in this matter of rifle practice and training 
amongst civilians. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Porter. 

To me, one of the most impressive features of this program is the 
fact that there are so many patriotic citizens throughout the Nation 
who give of their time and their effort, and pay from their own pocket- 
book for the right to do so, as you are doing, in helping in important 
activities such as this. 

Tam very glad to have you before us. 

General Parks, is there anything else? 

General Parks. Nothing. The details of this, I am sure, will be 
brought out by Secretary Milton when he appears before your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Wepnespay. Apri 17, 1957. 





Natronat Guarp Program 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN L. STRAUSS, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL 

GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will please come to order. The com- 
mittee is privileged indeed this morning to have with it representatives 
of the National Guard Association headed by one of the most distin- 
guished of the many distinguished people who have been prominent 
in that organization and in the military service, Maj. Gen. Ellard 
Walsh; president of the association. 

General Warsu. Thank you, Mr. Chariman. You are very kind. 
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If it pleases the chairman and members of the subcommittee, I have 
avery brief statement I would like to read. 


Mr. Srxes. Fine. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Waxsn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommit- 
tee, the National Guard Association of the United States is most grate- 
ful for this oe to discuss with your subcommittee certain 
items of the budget for the Army National Guard for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958. Permit me also on the behalf of the association 
and my colleagues who are with me today to express our sincere appre- 
ciation for the kindly consideration which this committee has always 
given to our problems during past years. 

If it meets with the approval of the chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, I would like, on this occasion, to deal with matters per- 
taining to the strength and training of the Army National Guard and 
also concerning some aspects of its technician program. Today, I am 
accompanied by Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., the adjutant gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, who will present and dis- 
cuss certain phases of the armory and nonarmory construction program 
for fiscal year 1958. I am also accompanied by Brig. Gen. John L. 
Strauss, of Missouri, who is the general counsel of our association. 

It is with the utmost hesitancy that, at this time, I appear before 
a committee of the Congress dealing with appropriations for the 
Department of the Army for the next fiscal year for I would be less 
than honest if I failed to state that the citizenry generally, including 
most members of the National Guard and the Congress, are genuinely 
concerned about the size of the national budget for fiscal year 1958 
which approximates $71.8 billion. The fact cannot be disregarded 
that there is a general demand that this budget be substantially de- 
ereased so, therefore, any thought of an increase is unthinkable. 
Nevertheless, at this point the Army National Guard finds itself very 
definitely between the horns of a dilemma for it appears to us that 
we are faced with a situation whereby the military and fiscal policies 
of the United States are not in consonance. On one hand we are con- 
fronted with the prospect of an enormous budget and on the other 
hand are faced with the demands that the strength, training, and 
readiness of the Ready Reserve forces of the Nation be substantially 
increased and for this reason the several States and the National Guard 


thereof find themselves in a quandary. 
STRENGTH 


As the chairman and members of the subcommittee are well aware, 
the Congress on the recommendation of your subcommittee appro- 
priated funds to support a strength of 425,000 for the Army National 
Guard for fiscal year 1957 and these funds should be sufficient for 
that purpose; provided, of course, such funds are made available by 
the Bureau of the Budget. That they will be made available appears 
to be rather doubtful for the maximum strength of the Army National 
Guard for the current fiscal year has been fixed at 408,100, or 16,900 
less than Congress authorized. It is, however, with fiscal year 1958 
with which we of the Army National Guard and the several States 
are concerned, for the budget estimates provide for a beginning 
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strength of 400,000, a year-end strength on June 30, 1958, of 400,000 
and a yearly average strength of 400,000 which I submit is totally 
unrealistic and impossible. , 

As the members of the subcommittee are now well aware, the strength 
of the Army National Guard on March 31,1957, was approxinately 
430,000, with every indication that this strength will increase rather 
than decrease. If the National Guard Bureau budget requests should 
prevail does this mean that the States on July 1, 1957, will be called 
upon to discharge approximately 30,000 young men who have demon- 
strated their patriotism by enlisting in units of the Army National 
Guard and thus making themselves highly vulnerable ‘for active 
service as members of the Ready Reserve in the event of a national 
emergency proclaimed by the President of the United States? Fur. 
thermore, substantial numbers of young men now enlisting in the 
Army National Guard are volunteering to take the 6-month training 
in accordance with a Department of Army policy effective for the 
Army National Guard on and after April 1, 1957, whereby enlist- 
ments of the Army National Guard are confined to prior service per- 
sonnel or those who volunteer to take 6 months active duty for training, 
This applies not only to those enlisting on and after that date but to 
those already in the Army National Guard. 

To even contemplate the discharge of some 30,000 individuals from 
the Army National Guard is not only unthinkable but it opposes 
the concept repeatedly laid down by your subcommittee, that it desires 
no cessation of recruitment for the Army National Guard. Moreover, 
it is contrary to the declaration of the President of the United States 
of February 4, 1957, to the effect that he would not tolerate any 
decrease in the strength of the Army National Guard. Furthermore, 
to decrease the strength of the Army National Guard, now or later, 
would be in direct opposition to the action of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of March 5, 1957, which in its Committee Print No, 
16, entitled “A Memorandum of Understanding,” fixed 400,000 as a 
floor, not a ceiling, for the strength of the Army National Guard. 
Finally, we are face with the fact that the strength of the active 
forces, notably the Army, is declining and it is a principle that as 
the strength of the active forces decreases the strength of the Reserve 
forces should be increased proportionately. 

If the States should be forced to discharge 30,000 men or more on 
and after July 1, 1957, the effect would be catastrophic. It would be 
most adverse where morale is concerned for experience has demon- 
strated that once the machinery of procurement is thrown into reverse 
gear it is impossible to stop on dead center. It is morally certain that 
the strength of the Army National Guard would, in all probability, 
fall far below 400,000 and if that proved to be the case it would take 
many months and probably several years before the original strength 
was regained. It would be well to bear in mind that shortly before 
the Korean war the Army National Guard attained a strength of 
356,000 which was 6,000 over the strength authorized and by virtue 
of a Department of the Army directive the States were compelled to 
cut back below the 350,000 mark. It was pointed out by the States 
that the discharge of some 6,000 men was entirely unnecessary as the 
same result could be attained through normal] attrition over a rela- 
tively brief period of time. Notwithstanding, they were compelled 
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to discharge the excess with the result that before the reverse motion 
could. be arrested a loss of 18,000 resulted and such will be the case 

in should we be compelled to discharge the excess above 400,000. 
Somuch for strength. 


ENLISTMENT QUALIFICATIONS 


Our next concern comes in connection with the training of the Army 
Natioan] Guard during the ensuing fiscal year. Under the Depart- 
ment of the Army policy effective April 1, 1957, to which I previously 
alluded the Army National Guard can only enlist prior-service per- 
sonnel or non-prior-service personnel who will agree to take 6 months’ 
active duty for training. It will be noted that the budget estimates 
for fisca] year 1958 provide for only 25,000 men to take such training. 
This is a most unrealistic figure and it is now evident that 50,000 
would be a much more realistic figure. On April 1, 1957, the Secre- 
tary of the Army addressed the adjutants general of the several States 
and at that time advised them that the Department of the Army would 
provide training spaces for all trainess presented by the States and 
at the time they. were presented. Obviously, the Army cannot accept 
men in excess of the numbers provided for in the appropriation act 
for the Army for fiscal year 1958. This is a very serious situation 
which confronts us and we respectfully request that the subcommittee 
provide some relief in the matter. 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Our next concern is with the Army National Guard technician pro- 
gram which has been for many years a headache for the several States 
and continues to be so. Short: ages in the technician program have 
been concentrated in one area, namely, the maintenance of equipment 
and materiel. If the Federal Government is to protect its heavy in- 
vestment in equipment and materiel it stands to reason that it is 
essential to properly maintain the highly technical and expensive 
equipment which has been issued to the Army National Guard and 
the amount of which has increased 30 percent in the last year. It is 
desired to emphasize the fact that currently the National Guard Bu- 
reau of the Department of the Army has only been able to man on a 
basis of 60 percent of requirements for the technician program and 
the several States are very much concerned as to how they are going 
to cope with the administrative and maintenance load on such a basis. 
To meet one-half of the shortage would require between $4,500,000 
and $5 million by providing 1 000 man-years and positions. We earn- 
estly recommend that the subcommittee consider this serious situation 
and grant us some relief if it is at all possible to do so. 

Now may I respectfully request that the chairman and members of 
the subcommittee bear with me while I inject a personal note into the 
proceedings and I assure you this is the first time I have ever done so. 
It has been my very great privilege to have appeared before this sub- 
committee or its counterpart each - year since 1923, or over a period of 
34 years. For the last 14 years I have appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in my capacity as president of the National Guard Association 
but this will be the last time I shall have the honor and privilege of so 
doing, for on October 10 of this year I am retiring and somebody else 
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will then take-my place. I shall always recall with great affection and 
esteem the hamlets of this subcommittee and shal] ever be gratefy} 
for your many kindnesses and courtesies. The Army National Guard 
not only owes so very much to your subcommittee but it is what it ig 
today because you have stood behind it and helped make it so, 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL WALSH 


Mr. Srxes. General Walsh, I am saddened by your statement that 
this will be your last appearance. 

General WatsH. Don’t you think it is long enough, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. I earnestly hope that that will not be the case and that we 
shall have the privilege of having you back again. We have worked 
with -you so long and so closely that it almost seems as if you were 
one of our group. I must add my own great appreciation for the per- 
sonal relationship which you and I have enjoyed. We have worked 
closely on. this matter, not only as people interested in the welfare of 
defense, but as good friends for a long, long time. So I am personally 
saddened by what you say about not expecting to appear again. 

General WatsH. You are very kind, Mr. Chairman, and I do not 
know whether this will help the situation any or not, but you are also 
gaining a new constituent. 

Mr. Srxes. That would give you an even stronger voice for future 
appearances. 

On your statement, I think you touched on very, very pertinent 
matters. I know that I have been seriously concerned, particularly 
about the apparent resolve of the Department of Defense to cut back 
the strength of the National Guard. You have made a verv strong 
case in the way that you have pointed out the serious weaknesses of 
such a program and the deleterious effect that it inevitably will have 
on the National Guard and the defense program. I am glad to havethe 
statement and I share your concern. 

You call attention to the fact that General Harrison is here and he 
is a very able witness who has proved himself. 

I believe you have a statement, do you not, General ? 
General Harrison. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxzs. We will be glad to hear it. 






























GENERAL STATEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
















General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T am Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., adjutant general of the 
State of Massachusetts, and today representing the National Guard 
Association of the United States in the matter of construction of 
facilities for the Army National Guard. 

Over a period of years this committee has been most generous in its 
support of the armory and nonarmory construction program of the 
Army National Guard. Our principal difficulty has arisen from the 
many arbitrary actions of various governmental agencies in with- 
holding the funds which the Congress has from time to time appro- 
priated. Changing criteria, unreasonable restrictions and limitations, 
and changing administrative procedures have been combined to 
effectively slow down the accomplishment of the long-range construc- 
tion program for the Army guard. 
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* In fiscal 1957, after a period of great effort and much assistance from 
the members of congressional delegations of many of the States, the 
armory construction program finally rolled into high gear. As a 
result it is anticipated that there will exist little or no carryover of 
armory-construction funds for fiscal 1958. 

As you know, armory construction. in the Army National Guard 
js accomplished under Public Law 783, the National Defense Facilities 
Act, as amended, and specifically under the so-called 75-25 program 
wherein the Federal Government is authorized to contribute 75 percent 
of the cost of the structure and the State must contribute the real 
estate and thereafter 25 percent of the structural cost. The States 
as well as the Federal Government have a tremendous financial interest 
in the construction program. The States currently have on hand 
in the neighborhood of $28 million of State money for use in the 
armory-construction program in fiscal 1958 and more can be expected 
this spring for many of the State legislatures are still in session. 
Increased costs of State government and State-supported services 
make the acquisition of such moneys quite difficult. Matching funds 
to be furnished by the Federal Government under the 75-25 percent 
formula would be in the approximate amount of $86 million. 

The proposed budget recommends armory-construction funds only 
in the amount of $17 million which, on the basis of the 75-25 formula 
would utilize less than one-third of the available State funds. It 
would be exceedingly unfortunate if the funds now on hand in the 
States and available for armory construction would be lost to the 
program for the lack of matching Federal moneys. 

The non-armory-construction phase of our program has not fared 
as well as the armory program during fiscal 1957. A carryover in 
the neighborhood of approximately $10 million is anticipated for 
fiscal 1958. Moreover, the budget recommends the appropriation of 
an additional $3 million for this purpose. In view of our experience 
in this field the amount of $3 million for nonarmory might better be 
included in the armory-construction fund. 

While we do not necessarily advocate that this committee recom- 
mend to the Congress a figure of $86 million for Army National Guard 
armory construction for 1 year, nevertheless in view of the fore- 
going facts, we believe the figure of $17 million for armory construc- 
tion to be shortsighted and unrealistic. Approximately $30 million 
of Federal funds have been obligated for armory construction in 
each of the last 2 fiscal years, therefore we recommend that this com- 
mittee include approximately one-half of the $86 million matching 
funds in the fiscal 1958 appropriation for armory construction. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Harrison. The committee is glad 
to note the presence of General Strauss. 

General Strauss, do you have a statement ? 

General Strauss. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

Mr. Srxes. We have been very glad to hear from you gentlemen. 

Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rixey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

In taking note of the fact that General Walsh is retiring, I think 
he has done an outstanding job in the National Guard and I hope that 
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he will give us the benefit of his advice if he decides to retire, which 
T hope he will not. 

General Watsu. Congressman Riley, I am going to Florida. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much for the information you have 
given us and for your presence here. 

General Warsu. Thank you, sir; and thank you;-gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, April 18, 1957, 
ReEservVE OFrricers ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srxes. The committee is in receipt of a statement by Brig. Gen, 
Harold R. Duffie, executive director of the Reserve Officer’s Associa- 
tion, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Officers Association appreciates the 
privilege of «recording its:considered opinion and this statement in 
connection with the Department of the Army appropriations bill be- 
fore you. 

We wish to urge strongly that this committee appropriate additional 
funds to provide: for an increased Department of Army Reserve Force 
of 775,000 instead of the currently requested 697,000. This will in- 
crease the authorized strength for Army reservists from 297,000 to 
350,000, and the National Guard from 400,000 to 425,000. 

The Reserve Officers Association has consistently supported the logi- 
cal and constructive Reserve power so emphatically essential to mili- 
tary security of the United States. The Congress wisely provided 
Public Law 305 known as the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 giving an- 
thority to organize and train Ready Reserve units for speedy mobiliza- 
tion and augmentation of the Nation’s active defense forces. 

With this congressional approval, all of the services have vigorously 
expanded and increased the readiness of Reserve components. This 
progress has been examined by the Congress annually. When needed, 
the Congress has provided additional support. The c urrent Congress, 
the Department of Army, and the National Guard developed construc- 
tive adjustment involving the 6-months training program resulting in 
accelerated enrollment of trainees. This acceleration positively re- 
quires the increased Reserve ceiling which the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation so urgently recommends. 

It is the understanding of the Reserve Officers Association that the 
Department of Army originally requested appropri: itions to sustain 
and maintain the ree ‘ommended 7 175,000 reservists. Failure to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for 775,000 Army and National Guard reservists 

will immediately establish many handicaps for progressive achieve- 
ment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the present status of Reserve 
components, and greatly reduce the validity of Reserve power in the 
minds of the Nation’s citizens. The Department of the Army will be 
required to restrain recruiting efforts or reduce immeasur ably many 
of the incentives now encouraging Reserve participation. The reduc- 
tion or deactivation of certain Ready Reserve units is positively con- 
trolled by the availability of funds for training. These reduced Re- 
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serve activities will result in loss of experienced and trained Reserve 
leadership. Without the recommended increase in manpower and 
funds, the successful progressive momentum of the Reserve achieve- 
ment of the Department of Army will be retarded. 

The Reserve Officers Association has worked closely and intimately 
with all services to implement effective accomplishment in develop- 
ment of this Reserve power in behalf of national defense. We have 
shared with all services the many problems of recruiting and training 
in order to assure a truly Ready Reserve. It is gratifying to record 
constructive accomplishment by every branch of the military and naval 
forces and the procurement of American youth for participation in 
the Reserve programs. 

Stimulated solely by the recent coordinated training programs 
mutually accepted by the Department of Army Reserve Forces and the 
National Guard as evidenced by the results of growing enlistments, 
the purpose of this statement is to recommend that the Army man- 
power ceiling for ready reservists be established at this time for 350,- 
000 Army reservists : and 425,000 National-Guard reservists with the re- 
quired appropriations to support the same. 

It is the considered opinion and conviction of the Reserve Officers 
Association that this ceiling is an irreducible minimum requirement. 
There is factual evidence by the growing acceptance, nationwide, that 
the Department of the Army, by its well-grounded and well-planned 
procurement procedures, will have an excess of applicants over this 
figure of 775,000 through the combined efforts of the Army Reserve 
and National Guard Reserve recruiting program. 

The close association and participation of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation with the Department of Army Reserve program convinces the 
association of the capacity of the Department of Army to absorb and 
train the applicants or recruits for this military requirement of citi- 
zenship. The recruiting progress of the Army and the National 
Guard which has mushroomed rapidly establishes assurance that the 
manpower ceiling we recommend has become available. 

It is further urged that the Congress provide positive leadership 
to achieve this desirable and necessary strengthening of the respon- 
sibilities of the Department of the Army for national defense. By 
the provision of adequate funds for these Ready Reserve Forces, Con- 
gress will provide to the executive branch of our Government the 
resources to sustain and maintain the sound, economical procedure of 
providing Reserve power to national defense at a lessened cost- 

We believe that our recommendation is still consistent with, and has 
become increasingly effective in a criteria established. which the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States presented in its initial 
statement in support of what is now Public Law 305: 

First, we must, through every device possible, so educate every American tu 
accept the concept that there is an obligation of citizenship on the part of each 
American to support our security programs, in general, and that every able- 
bodied American of appropriate age owes 8 years of obligatory service to the 
military. 

Second, the services must give each individual such progressive and worthwhile 
training that he will believe that what he is doing is worthwhile and that it is 
a proper discharge of this citizenship obligation. 

The Department of the Army has now established and created in 
the minds of our citizens an ac ceptance of the obligation of citizen- 
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ship to support our security program. It is encumbent that the maxi. 
mum number of individuals be given that opportunity and be accorded 
progressive and worthwhile training in behalf of that obligation, 

The Reserve Officers Association appreciates this opportunity to, 
make this statement, and again thanks your committee for their con. 
sideration. 


Trurspay, Apri 18, 1957, 
ArrRcoacH TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 


RALPH COX, JR., PRESIDENT, AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Fioop. The committee will be in order. 
I am advised that the first witness is Mr. Ralph Cox, Jr., president 
of the Aircoach Transport Association. Mr. Cox, I remember, I be- 
lieve, seeing and hearing you before the full Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee several weeks ago, I presume on the same object. 
We are glad to have you appear before the Army Panel. I see you 
have a prepared statement. Do you wish to read it ¢ 









GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cox, Yes, sir; please. 
My name is Ralph Cox, Jr. I am vice president of the United States 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., of Wildwood, N. J. I am also president of 
the Aircoach Transport Association, a trade association of supple- 
mental airlines located in Washington, on whose behalf I appear today. 
We thank you for granting us this privilege. 

Mr. Froop. I wonder if you would insert at this point in the record, 
Mr. Cox, a history of your organization, who are you, or what are you, 
or how long have you been in business, and why you are in business, 
and who is in it, and so on ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Froop. Please submit such information at this point in the 
record, 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ATRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, INGC., 


Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert L. F. StKEs, 


Chairman, Army Panel, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIKEs: At the panel hearing April 18, Congressman Flood 
asked Mr. Cox to supply certain items for the record in connection with his state- 
ment on airlift. The requested material is enclosed. 

First, I am attaching a list of the names of the members of the Aircoach 
Transport Association, with their addresses and a list of their equipment. ACTA 
was formed in 1951 as a trade association of independent airlines and services as 
their agent in negotiating with military agencies for air transportation. 

Mr. Cox was also asked for evidence to support his statement’ that~‘‘45.per- 
cent of the commercial part of the Korean airlift was done by independent air 
carriers operating only 5 percent of the Nation’s commercial airlift equipment.” 
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Support for this statement can be found in two Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee reports: on page 8, of Senate Report No. 540, 82d Congress, 1st session, 
and on page 10 of Senate Report No. 822, 83d Congress, ‘ist session. 

Mr. Cox was also requested to file a copy of the regulation which “legalized 
*** as far as recruit transportation is concerned,” the practice of “breaking up 
groups of 15 or more into smaller groups to evade central traffic management 
and routing.” A copy of this regulation, along with ACTA’s protest, is enclosed. 

Also enclosed for the record is a tabulation showing the catastrophic decline 
in MATS business by civil air carriers. 


Sincerely, 
E. SpicHEr, Vice President, Operations. 


Members of Aircoach ivonaport . Association, Apr. 2, 1957 





Member Address Current equipment 
Air Cargo Express, Inc .....---| Box 31, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash .-| 1 C-46. 
Airline Transport Carriers_..._....| Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif 2 DC-3’s. 
Air Services, Inc... -_. ‘ .......| 2735 East Spring St., Long Beach, Calif_____-- 3 CW-20’s. 
Arctic-Pacific, Inc_................] Box 225, Fairbanks, Alaska.................... None. 
Argonaut Airways, Inc_. Box 627, Airport Branch, Miami, Fla- 4 C-46's. 
Aviation Corporation of Seattle | Box 40, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. (also at | 5 C-46’s. 
(Westair Transport). soe National Airport, Washington, 
Blatz Airlines _ __ 3132 West 74th St., Los Angeles 43, Calif_- 1 DC-3. 
California Air Charter... __. Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif- ied 1 DC-3. 
Central Air Transport_. 7 -do... : 2 DC-4’s. 
Coastal Cargo - Mercer County Airport, Box 459, West Tren- | None. 
ton, N. J. 
Conner Airlines. Box 122, Miami Springs, Fla..........-.......| 1 DC-6. 


Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash_- ...| 1 C46. 
Post Office Box 152, Miami International | None. 
Airport, Miami Springs, Fla. 


Consolidated Airlines 
Continental Charters, Inc _. 


Ourrey Air Transport ____- | Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif 1 DC. 

Great Lakes Airlines -_-_- do paiaed o-=+-+] 3 DC-4’s 

Johnson Flying Service ‘ .| Box 1382, Missoula, NS hae re | 2 DC-3’s. 

Miami Airlines a .......-| 100 Northeast 88th St., Miami, Fla | None. 

Paul Mantz Air Services ....| Hangar No. 1, Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- | 1 DC-3. 

| bank, Calif. 

Quaker City Airways.........-. Administrative Bldg., North Philadelphia | 1 Boeing Stratoliner. 

| Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Regina Cargo Airlines i Box 675, Miami Springs, Fla- -_- 2 C-46’s, 1 DC-3. 

Sourdough Air Transport ‘ Box 54, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash_- None. 

Southern Air Transport...........| Box 114, Miami, Fla. ..........._.-- 4C-46’s, 1 DC-4, 

1 CW-20 

8.8. W., Ine...... sala ...| Hangar No. 3, Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- | 3 C-46’s 

bank, Calif. 

Standard Airways.______. ..| Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif None. 

Trans-Alaskan Airlines = Care of Keatinge & Older, 3325 Wilshire Blvd., None. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trans-Ameriean Airlines- _.. Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif 3 DC-6’s 
Hemisphere Air Transport. do 4 DC-4’s 
rrans-National Airlines. do ..| 2 DC-3’s. 
rwentieth Century Airlines do None. 

Unit Export Co. ‘ do None. 
U.S. Aircoach 901 Thomson Ave., Glendale, Calif None. 
U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc... | Post Office Box 234, Ww ildwood Airport, Wild- 2 DC-4's 
wood, N. J. 
World Wide Airlines, Inc_.....---| Post Office Box 195, Miami, Fla ___- -- ----c-| 2 CW-20’s. 


MInirary TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1957. 


TCTMA-PD (RCSI #40) 


Mr, Ratpu Cox, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Aircoach Transport Association, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. F. J. Roacnu, 
General Manager, Independent Military Air Transport Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: For your information below is quoted message dispatched to con- 
tinental Army commands delegating authority to recruiting main stations to 
route and arrange for transportation of Air Force recruits effective March 1, 1957. 
“Pending revision of AR 55-36 and effective March 1, 1957, routing and arrange- 
ments for transportation of Air Force recruits from place of enlistment to appro- 
priate training center or other place will be made by local transportation offi- 
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cers, except for movements via charter aircraft. Requests for routings yig 
charter aircraft will be submitted direct by requesting. activity to Executive Di- 
rector, MTMA, United States Army, Building T—7, Washington 25, D. ©.” 
Pertinent provisions of the above message may be quoted, to the extent neces. 
sary to officials and employees of the carriers for their official information. 
Sincerely, 
Lioyp R. Saurr, 
Captain, United States Naval Reserve, Acting Chief, Passenger Division. 


MARCH 7, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Epmonp C. R. LASHER, 
Director, Military Traffic Management Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Emphatically protest Air Force withdrawal of Air Force recruits from centra] 
traffic management control of Military Traffic Management Agency. This makes 
implementation of Hoover Commission recommendations for central traffic man- 
agement a virtual farce. Accordingly we shall notify the Commission and others, 

Air Force has disregarded the 15 men rule in referring group travel to Wash- 
ington for competitive bidding. Consequently the exception accorded chartered 
air providing the local transportation officer decides to request it fails to protect 
the taxpayer. The Air Force can expected to refuse to order supplementary air 
service for recruits as has been their policy in the past. 

RALPH Cox, Jr., 
President, Aircoach Transport Association, Ine. 


The record shows that in the period since 1951 to 1955 MATS has approxi- 
mately doubled the movement of passengers and cargo by aircraft under MATS 
control, but that during this same period civil air carriers carried a constantly 
declining actual number of passengers and tons of cargo. Percentagewise, viewed 
from the standpoint of the civil air carriers the drop was catastrophic. The table 
below gives the figures : 


Movement of traffic by all aircraft under MATS control 
NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 


Total Military Civilian Civilian 
carrier carrier percent 


345, 216, 670 129, 152 
435, 323, 145 112, 035 
482, 380, 886 101, 168 
488, 764 | 440, 359 48, 405 

617, 100 8, 642 


2, 377, 562 | 1,978, 160 399, 402 


TONS, CARGO AND MAIL 


1951 62, 918 43, 449 19, 469 
1952 76, 113 52, 862 | 23, 251 | 
1953 79, 103 59, 109 | 19, 994 | 
1954 85, 082 75, 173 9, 909 
1955 123, 808 120, 517 3,291 | 


Teta... | 427, 024 351, 110 | 75, 914 | 
| 


Source: Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, on the Department of the Air Force Appropriations for 1957 (84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1449). 
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Mr. Cox. Like most of the management personnel of ACTA’s in- 
dependent, unsubsidized airlines, I have a record of military ex- 
perience, having trained and qualified command pilots. Many of our 

le are veterans of the airlift services of World War IT, includin 
WA S, Naval Air Transport Service, Air Transport Command an 
Troop Carrier Command. Virtually all of them are veterans of civil 
airlifts in support of military need or national policy—such as the 
Berlin, Korean and Hungarian airlifts. The supplemental airlines ac- 
counted for 40 to 50 percent of commercial airline participation in the 
Berlin and Korean airlifts and were early participants in the 
Hungarian refugee airlift last year. (We were moved out of the 
Hungarian airlift as the Military Air Transport Service moved in.) 

With this background and experience, we feel qualified to discuss air- 
lift preparedness, the lack thereof, and the means of achieving it. 


PROPOSED NEW MOBILE UNIT 


We have only to read today’s newspapers to realize the growing im- 

rtance of airlift to our country’s defenses. Three days ago the New 
Fork Times carried a front-page report that “Leading Army officials 
have resumed their advocacy of a new mobile striking force of more 
than 50,000 men that could be speedily shipped to any battle front.” 
This is said to be due to the new urgencies created by Britain’s decision 
to reduce her forces. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the New York Times story which I think I read 
and which referred to statements or proposals of the Chief of the Army 
Staff, General Taylor? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioov. Suppose you insert that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Cox. I happen to have a copy right here, if you would like it. 

Mr. Froop. We have a copy here some place, but for this purpose, 
if you wish, you might insert that article. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[From the New York Times, April 15, 1957] 


New MosiLe Unit URGED For ARMY 
GENERAL TAYLOR REVIVES IDEA OF TROUBLESHOOTING FORCE 
(By Jack Raymond, special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, April 14.—Leading Army officials have resumed their advocacy 
of a new mobile ‘striking force of more than 50,000 men that could be speedily 
shipped to any battlefront. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, is understood to be preparing to urge 
the creation of such a special outfit, of corps strength, as part of a review by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the military posture. He had previously recom- 
mended such a step. 

The review was described by authoritative sources as inevitable, in view of 
Britain’s decision to revamp and reduce her forces. A significant aspect of 
the British decision, an Army source stressed, was the plan to create a powerful 
mobile striking force. 
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EISENHOWER PROPOSAL IN 1946 


Army circles also noted that General Risenhower in 1946 proposed such a force. 

A belief is gaining support among leading officers that the western defense pogi. 
tion could be more easily maintained in view of British force reductions, if the 
United States created a mobile group to match that planned by Britain. jg 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization created 1 or 2 outfits of this type, 
they felt, it would make for an even better position. 

The proposed force would consist of four divisions, in a corps organization, one. 
third of which would be movable by air and the remainder by sea. It would 
be capable of fighting with conventional or nuclear weapons. 

Its functions would be to tackle “brush fire’ wars that Army planners believed 
were more likely to develop than nuclear holocausts. 

An Army source conceded that the mission could be assigned to the Marines, 
He said there was apprehension in Army quarters that this would be done, The 
argument against it, however, is that the Marines are more suited to short 
engagements. 

SPECIAL FUNDS REQUIRED 


In the present setup, it was noted, only 2 Army and 2 Marine divisions come 
near to meeting the requirements of a hasty deployment in remote areas. To 
build up the corps that General Taylor had in mind would require a special effort 
and appropriations. 

Army funds are being consumed by expenditures on missiles and missile-site 
construction, particularly for the Nike, the ground-to-air defense rocket. 

One Army recommendation called for the diversion of funds for Air Force in- 
terceptors to the proposed mobile force. It held that the interceptors, mostly 
manned fighter planes, had been outmoded by missile development. 

Army operations officers were said to feel that the United States could take 
a cue from Britain and reduce air interceptors while building up airborne land 
forces. 

This view was implicit in one of the first Army staff papers to consider aspects 
of the British White Paper on the reduction of forces. 

The White Paper made clear Britain’s reliance on United States nuclear-based 
power, an Army theorist stressed. He said it also implied that the British 
expected a period of mutual deterrence between East and West and the dimin- 
ished likelihood of war. 

The Army staff paper suggested that Britain had conceded she was no longer 
a major power. It stressed that the British action called for a change in the 
United States defense position. 

The British were conceding that their military position had been reduced to a 
string of missile bases that could be set up for western defense, the Army source 
suggested. 

These bases, presumably to be armed with intermediate-range (1,500 miles) 
ballistic missiles, which are still in the development stage, would replace the 
existing airbases that ring the Soviet Union around the world, the source added. 

At the same time, it was emphasized, the Army continues to hold to the need 
for a “shield” in Europe as part of the NATO defense strategy. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Cox. ACT A’s position is that the United States suffers a mobil- 
ization airlift deficit that could properly be called the “Achilles heel” 
of our defense structure. This is a deficit in both quantity and quality. 
In other words, the United States does not have enough airplanes ear- 
marked for emergency airlift, nor the proper types. 

We propose to show how this deficit can be overcome—how an ade- 
quate civil airlift reserve can be brought into being—not only without 
cost to the taxpayer but at.billions of dollars of savings to the Govern- 
ment over the years. 

The essence of the proposal is to use the independent airline industry 
in such a way that it can serve both as a plowshare of peace and a 
sword of war. But first, emergency action is required to save this 
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industry from extinction at the hands of Pentagon transportation offi- 
cials. 1 will discuss this in a moment. 

How badly do we need airlift? How necessary is it? ‘The answer is 
that we need airlift for survival. Whether the wars we face are all-out 
atomic wars or the limited “brush fire” wars, the answer is the same. 
We need airlift to win. 

The Berlin airlift supported by a civil airlift from the United States 
to West Germany was a most important factor in the cold war. Yet 
we cannot say we learned the lesson. When the Korean war broke 
out, although we had an adequate supply of aerial firepower, we suf- 
fered from an inadequate supply of airlift to remforce our ground 
troops. If Korea wasn’t the handwriting on the wall, then Suez was. 
If Great Britain and France had been ¢ apable of delivering a division 
of troops overnight along the length of the canal, they would have 
been in a commanding position. As it was, they had to depend on slow 
and tedious movement of men and supplies, and consequently their 
effort failed. 

The New York Times article previously referred to says the mobile 
striking force favored by the Army would consist of four divisions. 
Yet if the Air Force does not discontinue its own essential war trans- 
portation at the time the striking force is needed, there is serious 
doubt whether there is enough airlift strength to move even one 
division. 

The Army estimates that it takes 11,000 tons of airlift to move one 
division from the United States to a foreign point unless the heavy 
equipment and a quantity of supplies have already been cached in the 
theater of operations in advance. Therefore, to move four divisions 
to the Middle East, for example. would require 44,000 tons of airlift. 
Using planes with an average of 20 tons payload capacity, it would 
require 2,200 of these aircraft. But even these aircraft would be stra- 
tegic tr ansports, which means that their loads may have to be trans- 
ferred to tactical airlift aircraft somewhere short of the war zone. 

Equally important to airlift success are adequate air crews and 
administrative and maintenance personnel and equipment. Factories 
can turn out airplanes in a year, but it takes much longer to produce 
trained airlift pilots. The Milit ary Air Transport Service is opel ‘at- 
ing its airlift equipment for some 4 hours a day. If in wartime MATS 
is called upon to operate aircraft with from 70 to 200 men abroad on 
a 12- to 15-hour per day basis, where are the air crews to do this job 4 
They don’t have them now. 

T re qualitative airlift deficit is due to the lack of cargo alreraft 
and combination cargo-passenger aircraft—in other words, logistics 
aircraft. Aircraft. suitable for Army airlift must have truck-bed- 
height fuselage floors for easy loading and unloading of vehicles. 
missile launchers, artillery, tank destroyers. and other heavy equip- 
ment. Moreover, since for military reasons the Army prefers to oo 
the men with their equipment at all times, these planes must carry 
both men and equipment. 

However, if the 2,200 aircraft previously referred to—or a suitable 
proportion of them—combine strategic aid tactical capabilities and 
meet the Army requirements of ability to lend in open fields or water- 
ways, then a practical airlift is possible. providing suitable refueling 
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facilities are arranged for. Such aircraft are in production for. the 
Air Force, but hardly in numbers adequate for a military operation, 

So far we have discussed only the military airlift requirements in 
an M-day situation. In addition, there will be the need for civil de- 
fense airlift and essential civil air transportation to carry on the war 
effort. An airlift capable of doing all these jobs at the same time 
may be beyond our capacity to produce for several years. However, 
it.is-sheer folly-to assert:that our airlift is adequate. The only thing 
we can do is cut down our inadequacy and attain a reasonable capa- 
bility. 


COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS 





This leads to the question: Should an augmented airlift be devel- 
oped as a military airlift or a civil airlift reserve? Should MATS 
be reduced to an appropriate nucleus, like the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service, or should it continue to be the world’s biggest airline? 
It already costs a billion dollars a year to support MATS. Two thou- 
sand additional aircraft for MATS would cost $3 billion in purchase 
price alone. On top of that are the additional costs for maintenance, 
administration, and training for wartime utilization of 12 hours a 
day. The total could run perhaps as high as $50 billion over the next 
10 years. However,.to develop a civil airlift reserve with the same 
capability as a military airlift would not require any of this $50 bil- 
lion. Furthermore, this plowshare of peace would save the Govern- 
ment vast sums in the routine transportation of military personnel on 
official travel both domestically and overseas. 

Why should this airlife reserve be built around the independent 
airline industry? First, our operations are flexible—they are adapt- 
able to any situation or any movement. We are not tied down by fixed 
routes. We literally go anywhere. In our ranks are the bush pilots, 
the smoke-jumpers, the rugged and skilled pilots who have flown 
thousands of troop movements and special charters. Our pilots, of 
necessity, are more versatile than those of the scheduled airlines—or 
of MATS either, whose crews are trained as airline pilots are. This 
means single aircraft takeoffs and landings on schedule between estab- 
lished military and civil airbases with full radio, navigation, and air- 
port facilities. This is hardly the kind of training needed to meet the 
requirements of war. 

Second, we have received invaluable experience in the three most 
notable postwar airlifts—Berlin, Korea, and Hungary. Forty-five 
percent of the commercial part of the Korean airlift was done by inde- 
pendent air carriers operating only 5 percent of the Nation’s com- 
mercial airlift equipment. 

Finally, troop transportation is the lifeblood of our business, over 
90 percent. We went out and developed the business when the CAB 
turned thumbs down on our civilian common carriage. For the sched- 
uled airlines and the railroads, it is strictly fringe business which they 
can take or let alone. For us, it means survival. Moreover, we are 
willing to organize our crews and other personnel into the military 

reserves. 
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Once the decision is made to make a civil airlift reserve out of the 
independent airline industry—and once the Pentagon accepts us as 
full-time partners—then a large number of the MATS airplanes can 
be turned over to our industry “under lease- purchase programs similar 
to those adopted in 1948 but later discontinued. (Incidentally, the 
man who discontinued the program—after the scheduled airline in- 
dustry complained—was Roger Lewis, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force and now a vice president of Pan American World Airways.) 
Additionally, as the new assault transports come off the line, they could 
be assigned to the supplemental air carriers under lease, as contem- 
lated in the very worthwile air merchant marine bills. 

Basic to this whole program, however, is Defense Department ac- 
ceptance of us as full-time partners. Frankly, at the moment the Pen- 

tagon treats us like stepchildren. The Army’s Transportation Corps, 
whose personnel operates the Military Traffic Management Agency 
(MTMA) as a Defense Department agency, is definitely railroad- 
minded and consistently ignores congressional directives calling for 
greater use of air carriage as the c heapest and fastest mode of trans- 
portation. 





POTENTIAL SAVINGS THROUGH EXPANDED USE OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


We have offered the Defense Department what we consider to be 
a most acceptable proposal to make annual contracts for the carriage 
of military personnel at 4 cents per passenger-mile and cargo at 
20 cents per ton-mile. Since this would mean huge savings to the 
Government, it is somewhat remarkable that the Defense Department 

has shown no interest in the proposal. Not only that, but in our 
opinion the Military Traffic Management Agency has gone out of its 
way to harass our industry, cut down its business, and impose punitive 
regulations. When you realize that the CAB has prevented us from 
developing common carriage, you can see how the other side of the 
vise is squeezing in on us when we are denied full access to the military 
market and the civil airlift reserve suffers, too. 

The Hoover Commission’s Transportation Subcommittee reported 
in’ $955 that the Government had purchased 16 billion passenger-miles 
of military transportation during fiscal 1954. Including the average 
cost of man-hours expended in transit at 54.2 cents per hour or $13 
per 24-hour day, the total cost of this 16 billion miles was $1,620,139,112 
(See exhibit A of statement by Ralph Cox, Jr., president, Aircoach 
Transport Association, before Mahon subcommittee on March 22, 
1957.) 

I believe I have the exhibit A here with me. 

Mr. Foon. Well, is that already in the record ? 

Mr, Cox. That is in the previous record; yes, sir. I just had it for 
information with me. 

Mr. Fioop. We might insert a copy of it at this point in the record. 

(The exhibit A is as follows :) 
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EicHty MILLION Do_Lars Savines TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OFFERED py 
AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, INC., FIscAL YEAR 1957 














Passenger transportation.—Capability offered (see letter to the Honorable 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, dated December 19, 1956) : 


Passenger-miles 


Bip spendin bia ieee a 
dccieadabtee ae __..-.-. 1, 008, 000, 000 


de 1, 383, 000, 000 
(1) At average cost rate of fiscal year 1954________ *10.04 cents__ $138, 853, 200 
(2) At rate offered by Aircoach Transport Association * 4.29 cents_ 59, 330, 700 


Domestie_..._ ~~ 
Overseas 










1 See exhibit A. Both rates include costs of man-hours spent in travel. 
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SAVINGS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DuRING Fiscat YEAR 1956, IN THE 
AMOUNT OF $6,500,000 By AIR CHARTER TRANSPORTATION OVER First Crass 
Ratt TRANSPORTATION FORMERLY EMPLOYED 





During the fiscal year 1956, there were flown 153,207 passengers (274,438,196 
passenger-miles) via commercial air charter. The following table depicts the 
amount of savings accrued to the Government because of the use of air charter, 














} 

Passenger- | Rate, [rransporta| Rate, Cost of Rate, | Man-hour | Total cost 
miles cents tion cost cents meals | cents cost 
eons | 

Railroad Ist } | { 
class__-.- 274, 438,196 | 4.17 |$11, 444,073 0.46 | $1, am, 416 | 1.20 $3, 293, 258 | $15, 990, 747 
Air charter... --- 274, 438,196 | 3.15 | 8, 644, 803 {3:3 | 795,871 | 9, 440, 674 
DOCG...) -ascnds ; 1. 02 | 2, 799, 270 . 46 | 1, 262, 416 | .91 | 2, 497, 387 6, 559, 073 





i ; 2 a ad 
NOTE.—Percentage saving, charter air transportation over Ist class rail, transportation charges, meals and 
man-hours saved, 41 percent. 















Mr. Cox. Four-cents-per-mile air transportation by a civil airlift 
reserve could reduce this cost to $692,232,727—a saving in transporta- 
tion and man-hour costs of almost $1 billion per year. 

Our offer, of course, does not embrace the w hole 16 billion passenger- 
miles since we do not have enough equipment. Our capability would 
be 1.38 billion at the moment. But an annual contract would give the 
necessary assurance of a reasonable amount of business far enough 
in advance to enable the air carriers to purchase and put into use 
additional transport aircraft. Aircraft now getting poor utilization 
from MATS, if leased or sold to commercial | operators , could. make 
up the deficit so that the whole 16 billion could be handled by air. 
This could profitably utilize up to 700 airplanes. Since this is only 
a third of the necessary 2,000 planes for an adequate military airlift, 
where will the rest of the airplanes come from? Another third could 
be provided by the commercial development of international traf- 
fic—again at the 4-cent rate and again at great savings to the user. 
The final third could be developed in domestic cargo operations, using 
the larger and more efficient cargo-type aircraft ‘that would be pro- 
vided under an airlift preparedness program. 
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The above figures are no attempt to forecast the growth of air 
transportation. It is merely a projected demonstration of the prac- 
ticability of producing a civil airlift reserve much larger than MATS 
at no cost to the Government. 


REGULATORY PRACTICES OF MILITARY TRAFFIC’ MANAGEMENT: AGENCY 


But quite frankly, gentlemen, the solid base for this civil airlift 
reserve—the supplemental airline industry—is in danger of extinc- 
tion. Unfair competitive tactics by the railroads are one cause of 
this, and we have gone to court with an antitrust suit. But an equally 

e danger lies in the 19th century attitudes and policies of the 
Military Traffic Management Agency. 

With air transportation, consideri ing the value of time, now more 
economical than surface transportation, the biggest resistance to the 
attainment of the airborne Army is in the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Agency under Army jurisdiction. MTMA policies and their 
new draft regulations appear to be the greatest drag on aviation since 
gravity. 

Every possible regulatory and procurement method of discourag- 
ing air transportation and fav oring surface transportation has been 
employed by MTMA. Special regulations reducing the density of 
seating below CAA limits, reducing load factors, and i increasing the 
cost of transportation to the Defense Department have been adopted 
by MTMA. Since the economy of air transportation is based on high 
density seating, high load factors and high utilization of equipment, 
these regulations discriminate against air transportation and give 
undue. preference and advantage to surface transportation. Since 
the inherent advantage of air transportation is speed, the refusal to 
recognize Department of Defense savings available through the sav- 
ing of a serviceman’s time is an attack upon air transportation’s 
principal advantage. These regulations, therefore, are in direct con- 
flict, with Department: of Defense Directive. 4500.9 and the national 
transportation policy of Congress. 

In addition, MTMA has withdrawn huge blocks of traffic, including 
individual passengers and small groups ‘(which comprise two-thirds 
of domestic travel requests), “Operation Gyroscope” (troop rotation) 
movements, “delay en route” traffic, and recruit traffic from competi- 
tive bidding by supplemental air carriers. Finally, a wholesale prac- 
tice among transportation officers in the field of breaking up groups of 
15 or more into smaller groups to evade central traflic management and 
routing has not been corrected by MTMA. Instead, this agency has 
gone ahead and legalized the practice as far as recruit transportation 
is concerned. 

These regulatory practices of MTMA are costing the taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars per year in increased tr ansportation costs and costs of 
man-hours expended in travel. Meanwhile, our industry is going 
down the drain, and the airlift potential with it. 

As we told the Mahon subcommittee last March 22, the defense trans- 
portation budget could be cut significantly if the reduction were ac- 
companied by stern congressional directives to use economical trans- 
portation. At that time we suggested, and repeat here today, the fol- 
lowing proposed declarations of congressional policy : 
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1. That the military, in evaluating transportation bids, be required 
to assign a monetary value to the servicemen’s productive time saved 
by using the fastest means of travel. 

2. That the military remove its arbitrary restrictions against ful] 
utilization of the equipment of supplemental air carriers. 

3. That the supplemental carriers be permitted to bid on all pro: 
posed military movements, domestic and international. 

4. That the supplemental air carriers be given access to information 
on proposed movements of individuals and small groups so they cay 
make competitive bids. 

5. That the Department of Defense make annual contracts’ with 
supplemental air carrier associations for 4 cents per mile trangporta: 
tion. 

We are informed that MTMA is drafting a permanent set of regula- 
tions, probably formalizing many of the practices which we believe 
are the source of legitimate complaint. Aircoach Transport Assoeia- 
tion, as the Government-approved agent for its member carriers in 
dealing with MTMA, has not been invited even to comment on the 
regulations before they are issued. We fear the worst. 

Tt seems to us that this panel and this committee would very properly 
wish to hear from MTMA, with respect both to its past practices and 
its intended regulations. Since MTMA in a very large sense holds 
the key to an effective civil airlift reserve, we respectfully request that 
MTMA’s officials be asked to appear before your panel, or the full 
subcommittee, to account for its policies and practices which have 
become so very expensive. 

Thank you very much for hearing us. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Cox, you have given us a very thought-provoking 
and interesting statement. You have opened some avenues that we in 
this committee certainly should explore. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. I feel that Mr. Flood is the best-informed man in the 
Congress on this very serious problem of airlift, and I have asked 
him to conduct this part of the hearing. 

Mr. Froop. 

Mr. Froop. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

T am not so sure that for the first time I have known you that what 
you say is true. 

Mr. Cox, let me say this: I agree with what the chairman has just 
said. This is a very thought-provoking situation if you know’ what 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Cox. Well, we think we do. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I guess you would. You have made some very 
startling and some very alarming indictments of these MTMA people. 
As a matter of fact, I have never heard these statements or these 
charges made before. 

Mr. Cox. They have just recently come about since we have gotten 
into the study and the analysis of it. 

Mr. Froop. Have you ever met with these MTMA people? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, we have met with them on three different occa- 
sions. The last time we niet with them was in early February. 
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BACKGROUND OF AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fioop, This organization of yours is composed of nonscheduled 
airlines ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, the CAB has now changed the name to supple- 
mental air carriers, which means we are supposed to supplement the 
needs or the general transport needs of the country. 

Mr. Fioop. Whether they call you “supplemental” or not, in the 
new terminology, the fact remains that you are what we know as non- 
scheduled airlines ? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the name of your private or personal airline ‘ 

Mr. Cox. The company I am connected with is United States Over- 
seas Airlines. 

Mr. Fioop. How many such outfits are there around this country ‘ 

Mr. Cox. Well, our association is composed of 30 members. At the 
present time there are not more than approximately 12 that are ac- 
tively tlying. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any repute or standing or status in the 
profession? Are you a lot of barnstorming, circus hedgehoppers? Do 
you amount to anything? Do you have any value, or are you as good as 
you say you are? What kind of equipment do you think you have? 

Mr. Cox. We think we are a reputable organization. We started 
out when the war ended with surplus equipment, and we ran into heavy 
competition from what we consider to be the “entrenched monopolies.” 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Cox. Well, the scheduled airlines that have been our adversaries 
in restricting our use or our activity in the commercial air transporta- 
tion field. 

Mr. Fioop. How could the big or scheduled airlines restrict you? 
What do they have to do with restricting anyone / 

Mr. Cox. They do it through their petitions to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and they have actively opposed our entry into the commercial 
transportation field, theorizing that we are not needed, and that they 
have adequate facilities. In other words, they do not want the com- 
petition. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of traffic do you carry or do you want to 
marry ? 

Perhaps if you would give a history of your operations, it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Cox. Our history is this: When we first started in the war all 
of the carriers—-and at that time there were 200 or 300, but they 
have been whittled down 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to them? 

Mr. Cox. For one reason or another they dropped by the wayside, 
mostly because of economics, I think, and the restriction on their ac- 
tivities by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about some of these fellows who came 
back from the war and who bought some broken-down old crate and 
ealled themselves an air transport company and went into competition 
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with the airlines? No one would expect people like that to survive, 
and of course they did not. 

Mr. Cox. There were a few that qualified under that definition, but 
most of them, or at least the ones that remain today, are reputable 
people, and they have not bought old broken-down surplus equip. 
ment. As a matter of fact, our own company has bought nine air- 
planes from American Airlines. 








NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT OWNED BY ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Fioop. What kind of aircraft as of tomorrow morning could 
your company and the other member companies of your organization 
operate if someone should call you up on the telephone and say “take 
off”? How many aircraft do you have in this organization of yours? 
Or your brother companies? And what kind are they, and so on? 

You may supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Cox. I think I can tell you offhand that our own association 
has approximately 67 aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, is that good or bad ? 

Mr. Cox. Well, it is good, but it is also an inadequate number, if 
you come right down to it. 


ASSOCIATION PROPOSAL 


Mr. Fioop. What are you here for? 
to buy airplanes for you ¢ 

Mr. Cox. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want us to get ahold of MATS and make MATS 
turn over to you private, small operators, 90 percent of their aircraft, 
and then you fly them, and we loan you the money, and the airplanes, 
and give you the business ? 

Mr. Cox. We do not ask for any subsidies and we do not ask any 
favors. 

Mr. Fioop. You see, what would happen in this case is that you 
would have this committee resigning from Congress and doing the 
same thing if we could do that. 

Mr. Cox. It is not that way. We feel that we can supply coach 
service. We have a yardstick—a catalytic agent—in this industry, 
and even the Civil Aeronautics Board has said so. 

We feel that this same yardstick or this catalytic agent can be ap- 
plied to the military needs. We do not ask for any subsidies, and 
we do not want airplanes handed to us. We just want a fair chance to 
bid on the business that is available. 

Tt has been brought out that MATS may then end up with extra 
airplanes. We could even solve that by letting us purchase the aircraft 
from MATS at their cost the way we have done it in other cases from 
War Assets. 

Mr. Froop. If the aircraft which you say in your statement are no 
good in the hands of MATS, why should they be any better in the 
hands of your company if the aircraft they have are not adequate and 
if they do not have what you call “truck-side carriage?” What differ- 
ence does it make whether you have them or whether MATS has them? 
They would be no good anyway. 


Do you want the Government 
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Mr. Cox. We do not maintain that MATS’s fleet of airplanes is in- 
adequate qualitatively. MATS has, I think, 75 or 100 DC-6’s and, 
possibly, the same number of Constellations or, perhaps, fewer. As 
an interim measure, and if we were called upon to supply more equip- 
ment and if the MATS equipment was standing by or if they could not 
handle it, we would be there to take it off their hands. That is not the 
important thing, though, because many of our carriers have ordéred 
new equipment directly from the factories. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you buy aircraft from the factories? Are the air- 
craft companies making enough aircraft? Can you buy aircraft in 
competition with the big airlines? I have heard it said for years 
that the big airlines cannot get all the aircraft they want, and if they 
could, prices would go down, “and more traffic would fly, and everything 
would be wonderful. 

What makes you think you can get them if the big fellow cannot 

et them # 

Mr. Cox. Well, you cannot get them in a month’s time, but you can 
get delivery now ina year’s time. 

Mr. Froop. What would you fellows use for money ¢ Would you use 
rubber bands? Do you have money and credit, or where would you 
get the money to buy these things ? 

Mr. Cox. We have been given a starvation diet and we have been 
accused of being underweight. The thing is we do this business over 
a period of years. We have done this military business for several 
years, but We cannot go in with a contract to a bank and say “we have 
a contract.” It amounts to the same thing over a period of time, but 


unless you have a contract and the bank knows what you are going to 
do, it is very difficult to borrow money. Our company has been able 
to borrow money but all of them have not been. 


ARMY AIRLIFT 


Mr. FiLoop. You are before the Army panel and since you are before 
the Army panel, you know where you are. You realize when you talk 
about airlift, the first concern of this Army panel is airlift for airborne 
troops; do you not 4 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The first part of your statement deals with that. I do 
not want you to misunderstand what Isay. Our job is not to keep you 
in business. 

Mr. Cox. I understand. 

Mr. FLoop. Unless you can sell someone this reserve idea—and 
that is more for the full panel—we will not get anywhere with this. 
What you can do, if you can, is point out to us how you can help 
or why you should help this panel in transporting Army troops to 
wherever they should go if and when, heaven forbid, we should have 
to transport them 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to know that. we have gone into this problem 
at. some length with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Cox. Iam sure you have. 

Mr. Fioop. We have gone into this problem with all of the Defense 
Department Secretaries at civilian-non-uniformed levels, and all of 
them without exception insist and persist that we have at this moment 
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adequate, efficient, and all the necessary aircraft that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff say is necessary. 

Now, you understand that it is the Joint Chiefs who determine 
the quantum and the type of airlift and not the Army. 

All of these people said to all of us that they have no problem and 
that the standby is ready and the minute that the gun goes off, they 
can go. 















































AVAILABILITY OF QUALIFIED PILOTS 






Mr. Cox. I would like to point this out in that regard, Congress- 
man, and that is the qualified military pilots and navigators. This 
is something we feel we know a little bit about. Our own industry 
has a certain number of pilots to go with the number of airplanes, 
They cannot subsidize excess pilots because the economy will not 
allow it. For example, let us assume we are flying 4 hours a day, 
which is about what MATS flies. You will need approximately two 
complete crews per airplane and in an emergency that number would 
be trebled. In other words, you would fly 12 hours a day. On the 
Korean airlift some of our planes flew 15 hours a day. This means 
that you would have to have double or 2’ times or, perhaps, 3 times 
as many qualified captains and qualified crew chiefs to maintain the 
airplanes and keep them in the air. We maintain that that situation 
does not exist. There are just not that many reserve, qualified career 
pilots around. We have lost quite a few ourselves—people who had 
15 or 20 years of experience. 

Mr. Froop. You mean that the United States of America does not 
have available for what you think is the necessary airlift or actually 
in reserve or any place else a sufficient number of qualified pilots to 
perform a military airlift if it arises? 

Mr. Cox. Well, I know our own industry could not triple its per- 
formance overnight and fish these people out of the farms and cover 
it that quickly even if they could be requalified. 

Mr. Fuioop. Are you saying to this committee that if the need for 
an airlift were to arise tomorrow morning in a major effort that there 
does not exist available the necessary trained. skilled pilots for a mili- 
tary airlift operation of the type of transport craft required in uniform 
or out of uniform ? 

Mr. Cox. I am saying that it takes years to qualify a good transport 
pilot. It is not like qualifying a fighter pilot. The airlines require a 
man to fly 5 or 6 years as a copilot even after he has had 3 or 4 years 
of military training. There is a big difference between a transport 
pilot flying 70 or 80 people that you would want to trust vonr family 
to fly with or you would want to trust 70 or 80 important troops to fly 
‘under. There is a big difference in his qualifications, and the necessary 
training and experience which takes time and years to get it, and a 
man sitting on a parachute flying the fighters. 

We maintain that the biggest problem in getting the trained people 
in a state of readiness and having them on tap 

Mr. Foon. By “people,” you mean pilots? 

Mr. Cox. I mean pilots, and highly qualified mechanics. There, 
again, it takes years of experience. 

You can grind the airplanes out of the factories in a year or two, but 
you cannot train these qualified people that quickly. We have diffi- 
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culty. in our little industry, if we get a MATS contract and they call 
for double our utilization, in finding them. 

Mr. F oop. I suppose there is a difference between a transport pilot 
who flies transports on regular daily milk runs from point A to point 
Bevery day, and a military transport where a military transport might 
have to fly heaven knows where every day. He must have the proper 
facilities and everything else. 

Do we have a problem, and is it serious? 

Mr. Cox. I say it is serious; not just the problem you mentioned 
about off-routes here and there, because, in fact, our pilots do go all 
over the world. They do not have any fixed routes, and that gives 
them a little more self-confidence and a little more of the soldier of 
fortune sort of approach. 

In other words, they are not tied down on routes between Albany, 
N. Y., and Macon, Ga., or something like that. 


AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. FLoop. On page 2 of your statement you say: 

In other words, the United States does not have enough airplanes earmarked 
for emergency airlift, nor the proper types. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a serious charge. 

Mr. Cox. Well, it is true. 

Mr. F.oop. Everyone I have talked to and everyone this committee 
has talked to who are responsible for this condition say that is not 
true. 

Mr. Cox. Take, for instance, MATS: The last planes that MATS 
have bought were Constellations and DC-6’s 

Mr. Forpv. Were they new aircraft ? 

Mr. Cox. They were new aircraft from the factories. Those are 
the last they have bought in the last 2 or 3 years. Most of them are 

lush passenger airplanes. Some of them do have the large doors, 
But we have large doors on our DC-4’s, and basically they are very 
similar. 

They carry a little more gross load, and the doors might be 8 or 10 
inches larger in diameter, or something like that, but you cannot drive 
a tank or a tank destroyer or any of this heavy equipment onto it. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you understand that MATS does different 
things. There is a special troop carrier wing of MATS. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That troop carrier wing has nothing to do with the 
plush, passenger MATS operation. You understand that: do you not? 

Mr. Cox. I understand. 

Mr. Froop. Will you speak to that situation? That is a serious in- 
dictment, and it is in diametric opposition to what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, personally, and what the Secretaries from Mr. Wilson on 
down have repeatedly told this committee. We are concerned, and the 
Army is concerned, at various levels, because some of us doubt very 
much that if and when there is a need for the transportation of 2 or 
3 divisions simultaneously to eastern or western theaters that we have 
available the necessary aircraft omar the necessary maintenance 
crews and the necessary operational crews 
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I am afraid we cannot prove it until the shooting starts, and find 
out who is right or wrong, but you have said it is not so. 
What do you mean? 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Cox. Let us take, for instance, seaborne airplane raining the 
Navy, and seaborne transport airplanes. There are a very few of those 
left any more. 

What difference does that make ? 

Mr. Cox. Suppose you wanted to take the Suez Canal. You could 
land the entire length of it with seaplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean we do not have a military sea transport oper- 
ation ? 

Mr. Cox. Not of any adequate size. They have some experimental 
airplanes. The only seaplanes that they have are the old PBM of the 
World War II type. 

Mr. Froop. Are you making the statement that the Defense Depart- 
ment is derelict for not having available for immediate service a mili- 
tary sea transport arm sufficient in qualitv and numbers? 

Mr. Cox. I just singled out the sea transportation element. 

Mr. Forn. Should we have one? 

Mr. Cox. I think we should; yes, sir. Of course, I am not Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. Frioop. This is the first time I have heard this one at all. 

Mr. Cox. Well, they do not have it. For instance, they have experi- 
mental seaplanes but they do not have any strength in that operation. 

Mr. Froop. Do you think in case of hostilities we should be able 
to transport combat, troops—advance echelons and logistics for ad- 
vance echelons—to different theaters of operation worldwide with 
naval air-seaplane transports ? 

Mr. Cox. Well, I think that has been grossly underestimated. 

Mr. Fioop. I am asking you should we do it. 

Mr. Cox. I think they should; yes sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you in a position to do it. if you know? 

Mr. Cox. You mean technically do we have the airplanes? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. We do not have them. 


CONVERTIBLE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. Well, do we have the other type aircraft ? 

Mr, Cox. The truck-side aircraft? 

Mr. Froop. You told Mr. Ford that the MATS people bought new 
planes. Was that 5 years ago, last year, or when { 

Mr. Cox. The Constellations were delivered just a year ago, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Fioop. The Constellations and what else? 

Mr. Cox. I think there were thirty-some-odd Constellation cargo- 
passenger types which were equipped with the most plush interiors 
you could buy. 

Mr. Fxoop. Can you not take that stuff out in a couple of hours? 
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Mr. Cox. In a couple of hours? It can be removed, but it takes, 
they have estimated, a day in some cases. I do not know exactly how 
long it will take to remove it if it is designed properly. 

We have convertible aircraft and we can take it out in a half- day, 
and convert them. I do not know how long it will take MATS 
remove their interiors. 

Last summer when we were flying for MATS, we saw—— 

Mr. FLoop. You were flying for MATS? 

Mr. Cox. Our companies had certain MATS contracts. 

Mr. Fioop. To do what ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Carry personnel and cargo. We saw rows of DC-6’s 
parked. We inquired about it and they said they had not adequate 
crews to fly them. 

MATS is not flying any excessive utilization per day. I believe it 
is around 4 hours. 

TRANSPORT CREWS 


The point I would like to make is that the most critical lack is in 
highly trained transport crews. That is what I think is the problem. 
We could supply that. 

Mr. Fioop. MATS, through the Department of Defense, is respon- 
sible for the air safety and transport for the United States Govern- 
ment. They say they need so many aircraft, and they have the air- 
craft. They are the responsible people. They tell us that they want 
that aircraft available when they want it and where they want it. 

Now you say that instead of having it stand by in mothballs or avail- 
able, or however they handle it, and since they do not fly enough 
hours a day to utilize it, that they should turn a certain number of 
these aircraft over to your nonscheduled airlines, whatever you call 
yourselves, let you fly this aircraft and let you train your crews. 

They say they don’t like that because they lose control of the air- 
craft, they have a lot of clowns flying their airplanes all over the world, 
and they are not where they want them when they want them. You 
are not their people. You are not in the Reserve. You are not in 
the Air Force. Why doesn’t that make sense ¢ 

Mr. Cox. We are their people. Practically every one of us have 
been trained in either the Army or Navy. Even our own coum 
which we own they get on a moment’s notice in case of emergency. As 
far as their direction of where we go and what we carry, there is very 
little, if any, difference between a M. ATS cargo flight and one of the 
commercial flights hired by MATS. They unload it. and so on. 

Mr. Forp. Are any of your aircr: aft part of the CRAF fleet ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, all of our aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. In that 350 or thereabouts that they contend makes up 
their fleet ? 

Mr. Cox. Our particular company and all of them, I think, is in 
that CRAF plan. 

Mr. Mitzer. How many of your pilots are in the Air Reserve? 

Mr. Cox. I would say 90 percent of them are in the Reserve. 

Mr. Mitter. Commissioned officers in the Air Force Reserve ? 

Mr. Cox. Navy or Air Force. 
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Mr. Miuier. Navy, Air Force, or—— 
Mr. Cox. Or Marine Corps. 

Mr. Mixer. Or the Air National Guard, I suppose ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. How old are you people? You are not a lot of old 
broken down shellbacks who want to be heroes, are you ? 

Mr. Cox. The ages of our captains, for instance, averages about 
35 to 40. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all right for air transport ? 

Mr. Cox. The top efficiency of a pilot is reputed to be approximately 
41 years of age, but a lot of your scheduled airline men retire at 60, 
so age on a transport plane is not important. As a matter of fact, 
the older and more experienced he is the better up to a point. 

Mr. Mriuier. You have a difference in transport pilots from what 
you would have for jet supersonic planes, youngsters who fly the 
supersonic speed planes ? 

Mr. Cox. That is true. 

Mr. Miiier. Experience and know-how more than offsets in that 
sort of work the physical strain. 

Mr. Cox. Oh, yes, by far. Further, they are not subjected to the 
same type of stresses physically. 

Mr. Miter. So the accent on youth has more to do with the fighter 
and airborne types ? 

Mr. Cox. That is right. Yet in the Second World War one of the 
top aces was Howard, at that time considered an old man. He was 
in his middle thirties, I believe. It depends on the man to a great 
extent. 

Mr. Mitxier. Of course it does, but in broad figures you have a dif- 
ferent ideal age group for transport work and commercial-carrier 
work than you would have for fighter and carrier-base types? 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. I am still not clear what you are here for. How can 
we help you? What are you doing here this morning? What do you 
want us to do? What is the matter with you? This is the Army 
panel: so what ? 







































DESIRE TO BID FOR ARMY 





BUSINESS 


Mr. Cox. The Army is a big purchaser of commercial air trans- 
portation. Weareina position to supply some of that. 
All we want is a fair chance to bid on it. We want to see policies 
adopted which will develop and further the generation of the civilian 
airlift, not only in planes but in pilots and trained ground personnel. 
This can be fostered with no cost to the taxpayer by simply pa- 
trenizing our service, and we want no subsidy. 

Mr. Froop. Why should we go to the Pentagon and say, “We insist 
as the Army panel that for the best interest and welfare of the Army 
you should partonize civilian nonscheduled airlines for which Cox is 
the mouthpiece”? What do we care about that ? 

Mr. Cox. We feel the previous record shows we have something to 
offer. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you have to offer ? 
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PARTICIPATION OF CIVIL AIRLINES IN KOREAN AIRLIFT 


Mr. Cox. All right. Take the Korean airlift. They called on that 
within hours. 

Mr. Fioop. Who did? 

Mr. Cox. The Government when they went to war, Five percent 
of the industry which we constituted at the time furnished 45 percent 
of the airlift. They dropped everything they were doing, they were a 
minuteman force, plunged into the Pacific and away they went. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you give the clerk some evidence of that? That 
iga very startling statement. 

Mr. Cox. Yes. I don’t know if I can give it to you before this ses- 
sion is over but I will get it for you. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean the same condition exists today, if it were 
necessary for this Army panel to want to fly airlift to two parts of 
the world and logistically supply our troops there we would have to 
call upon you people to fly 45 percent of the same thing again ¢ 

Mr. Cox. I don’t know what percentage we would be called upon 
to fly the next time, but we would come in with a maximum effort on 
our part. 

My point is this: Since 1950, when the Korean thing started, we 
have been whittled down by CAB restrictions and now by policies in 
the Army itself in not utilizing us. 

We don’t want anything for nothing, but if they simply patronize air 
as an industry—after all, the railroads replaced the canal boats—then 
this would automatically develop— 

Mr. Fioop. You are not suggesting that the airlines replace the rail- 
roads ? 

Mr. Cox. No. As the air age moves on the economics prove it is 
cheaper to move men by air. 

We cannot carry all of the troops. We do not maintain any such 
thing. We feel we can be developed without cost to the taxpayer into 
a valid and valuable national defense asset, personnelwise as well as 
equipmentwise. 


CAPABILITY TO HANDLE OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Froop. Was it Mr. Miller who asked you at the panel hearing 
how you could participate in Operation Gyroscope ? 

Mr. Cox. It was me, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How could a smalitime outfit like yours participate in 
an Operation Gyroscope of an entire Army division ? 

Mr. Cox. Very simple. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you use? 

Mr. Cox. It was not simple. The Gyroscope I was speaking of was 

movement of 500 plus men from Seattle, Wash. to England. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not what we mean by Gyroscope. 

Mr. Mixer. I think it is. Gyroscope can be a whole division and it 
can also be a company or even a platoon. Gyroscope is taking a unit, 
large or small— 

Mr. Foon. I was not thinking of that. 
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Mr. Mitier. Obviously the problem of moving a division is different 
from moving an isolated company. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your point here ¢ 

Mr. Mier. I wanted to see what appeared to be an apparent dis. 
crimination, where they were just simply not included, no matter 
what they bid. 

Mr. Cox. That is what we maintain. 

Mr. Miter. We are interested in saving money for the t taxpayers 
and I am interested in seeing them get a fair deal, big or little. Tt is 
not a proper approach to just t blacklist somebody w ho is ¢ apable of per- 
forming part of a mission, even though they might not be able to per- 
form the whole mission. 

Mr. Fioop. You say the big airlines, the railroads, and people at the 
Pentagon are getting together to deliber: ately knock you out of busi- 
ness, and you say you are important to the war effort on standby? Is 
that the picture? 

Mr. Cox. I cannot prove 

Mr. Fioop. That is the result. 

Mr. Cox. The net result is that. It is their attitude. The Army 
transportation people have been raised in surface transportation. The 

railroads for years have transported the troops. 

Suddenly this air age is upon us and a lot of them cannot keep up 
mentally with the needs and concept of air transportation. 

Therefore we are at a serious disadvantage, and we are actually go- 
ing down the drain. There are only five carriers of our group left 
carrying civil air movements today. 

Mr. Froop. The aircraft is here to stay and these fellows don’t be- 
lieve it. Is that it? 

Mr. Cox. I don’t think so. 

Take gyroscope as a good example. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about gyroscoping one unit, like a 

company ? 
Mr. Cox. Five hundred to a thousand men, which our industry can 
do. 

Mr. Fioop. You tell us your people can take a small unit of that size 
and gyroscope it by air, to some place in England or overseas at a vast 

sav ing to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 





SAFETY STANDARDS 





Mr. Froop. Can you do it as safely ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. There is another angle, the safety accusations 
leveled against us. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very important angle. The general public has 
the idea that you nonsked barnstormers are not safe or fit to have 
around; your airplanes fall down and your people are no good. How 
can you sell that ? 

Mr. Cox. That would be an indictment against the regulatory bodies 
of our Government. The CAA and the CAB now and for several 
years have had the nonsked industry under the same general safety 
regulations and stipulations as the scheduled industry. 

Mr. Fioop. No difference ? 
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Mr. Cox. That is right. Many of our pilots are scheduled airline 
lots. I was a scheduled airline pilot myself. I flew for American 
Export and American Overseas. 

Another point I would like to make is this: On this airlift thing, if 
the Government maintains its own airlift it would have to spend bil- 
lidns of dollars, just as though it maintained its own steel industry or 
itsown automotive industry. 

We feel this: We don’t say MATS should get out of the business any 
more than MSTS should get out. We feel private industry given a 
chance can do a great portion of this job. 

Certainly the civilian routine transportation needs can be taken 
careof. We are not asking to get into specialized military movements, 
but a lot of it is routine. 

As Isaid 

Mr. Feoop. You are talking about transportation of bodies ? 

Mr. Cox. And cargo which is adaptable to move by air. At the 
same time it would constitute savings to the Gov ernment and it would 
also be drilling and creating this airlift and keeping these people in a 
state of readiness. 





LEASING OF MATS AIRCRAFT TO CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Fioop. Did you say at one time your people did have a lease 
arrangement with MATS ‘and somebody who was Assistant Secretary 
discontinued it ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, back in about 1948. 

Mr. Fioop. Roger Lewis did that ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. This was in around 1948. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did they stop it ? 

Mr. Cox. According to a letter we have in our files from General 
Vandenberg the industry, namely the scheduled industry which con- 
stitutes the biggest bulk of the industry, did not support this concept 
of having leased airplanes. They didn’t want the independents to 
acquire airplanes through Government lease. They felt if we had to 
buy them we couldn’t get them and therefore we would be out of 
competition. Bluntly speaking that is what: happened. 

Then from that time on the Air Force lease program was scuttled. 

Likewise we had a program proposed to train the reserve military 
pilots. 

As I said before, most all of our people are in the Reserve. There 
are 2 lot of boys we know in a community who were former military 
pilots. They have their own businesses today, perhaps their own 
farms. 

Those people would be anxious to take flights with us as extra crew 
members, maintain their proficiency. Perhaps it would be a total of 
only 10 or 15 hours a month of flying. 

Mr. Foon. Let me see if I can sum this up. You feel that for some 
reason or in some way the net result of this situation is that you are 
pring discriminated against by the Defense or Military Tr ansport 
people, that you are not getting your fair share of transportation of 
dry cargo and military passengers ? 
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Mr. Cox. That is right. 
Mr. Fioop. In the Continental United States and world-wide? 
Mr. Cox. And overseas as well. 

Mr. Froop. You feel you are competent and qualified to do it? 
Mr. Cox. That is right, and we have done it. 

Mr. Fioop. You feel under certain circumstances there should be re- 
instituted the lease arrangement which formerly existed permittin 
you to lease certain types and kinds of MATS aircraft which MATS 
apparently, you say, is not fully utilizing and that should be utilized? 

Mr. Cox. That is one approach. We don’t hinge this on getting 
any MATS equipment. We can get our equipment from the market 
if necessary. 

I sat at a meeting with Congressman Whitten once and he said “We 
have all these airplanes with MATS. Do you want them mothballed ?” 

I believe Mr. Tipton of ATA said they should be. 

We don’t agree with that. If they are a burden to the Government 
and they want to sell them and get their money back we will buy them 
on a lease-purchase arrangement. If not we will get the equipment 
elsewhere. 

AVAILABILITY OF LEASED AIRCRAFT FOR RECALL 


Mr. Fioop, Would you have a clause in any lease-purchase agree- 
ment that the Air Force would have the right of immediate recall any 
place in the world, midair, at any time, with crews for national 
defense ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, although our company 
never leased aircraft, we bought them, that is in the clauses that have 
existed. Our own civilian-owned airplanes, privately owned airplanes, 
are callable. 

Mr. Froop. Tell us finally now what you are here for this morning 
and what you want us to do, if anything. 

Mr. Cox. These recommendations, which I also made on March 
29-—— 

Mr. Fioop. They are in the record. What is the chief one thing 
you think the Army panel can help you or your fly people with specif. 
ically ¢ 

Mr. Cox. The top command in the Army, from all we have been 
able to determine, needs more airlift under its own control. Their 
complaint is that they do not have adequate control over their own 
airplanes, their own movements. Ags General Lasher said, “We would 
ship everything by air.” At the time I said we have 13 DC~4’s sit- 
ting idle. 

He said “What is the use in us developing it? SAC will take it, 
anyway.” That is the defeatist attitude he had in that approach. 

We feel the Army, needing airlift, could get a good head start and 
develop a civil reserve at no cost to the taxpayer by simply giving us 
an adequate chance to bid on what we have available. 

Mr. Froop. Make that final statement in one paragraph. Try and 
tell us specifically, as you are trying to do, what you want us to do 
and make what available. 
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Mr. Cox. If the committee could prevail on MTMA officials to sit 
down with our people and negotiate this problem out and negotiate 
out a contract, we will compete and underbid the next person. If 
we don’t, we don’t want the business. 

Mr. Fioop. That is little enough to ask. I hope we can help you. 

Mr. Cox. All right, sir. 


TREND OF TROOP AND CARGO MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What has been the trend of the troop and cargo move- 
ments your people have carried in the last 4 years or more for the 
Army ¢ 

Mr. Cox. In quantity up or down, you mean / 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Well, up until it was put under MATS, which is under 
Air Force control, we dealt ‘dni with the Army on many cargo 
movements. This is back in 1952 and around that time. 

Since that time passengerwise it has gone from 37 percent down to 
less than 2 percent. We have the statistics which I can get you on 
that from the Defense Department’s own figures. 

Cargo has had a similar drop. ‘The reason is that MATS has more 
equipment of their own and they have gradually taken over those 
transportation requirements at what we maintain is a higher cost. 

Mr. Forp. You say you will carry the Army personnel and/or cargo 
at 4 cents a mile / 

Mr. Cox. Four cents per seat per mile. 

We made an offer last December to the Defense Department. The 
other amount is 20 cents per ton-mile. We made those two offers on 
acontract basis throughout the year. 


COMPARISON OF SURFACE AND AIR TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How does that figure out costwise compared to the fig- 
ures they have to pay for surface transportation ? 

Mr. Cox. Domestically their surface transportation is a little over 
4centsa mile. We are under surface transportation domestically. 

As to overseas we do not have the full figures on the Military Sea 
Transport. We have not been able to get those. 

However, when you consider the value of a man’t time we out- 
compete them at every turn just allowing a modest amount of value 
toa man’s time. 

For instance, when farmers bring in workers from Mexico, the 
farmers cannot afford to send them by bus. They fly them in. 

Mr. Forp. You don’t have such a contract with the Army ? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have you ever had such a contract with the Army? 
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Mr. Cox. No. It is a day-to-day bid basis. They keep us in what 
they call a charter basis. We do not have a contract and therefore 
we cannot borrow money, we cannot go to a bank, we cannot even get 
help from the Small Business Administration on set-aside contracts 
because they are not contracts in their interpretation. 

Mr. Forp. If you had such a contractual arrangement with them, 
would they be forced to ship all personnel and all cargo by this means 
of transportation ? 

Mr. Cox. No. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the criteria ? 

Mr. Cox. We felt if they put a monetary value on a man’s time, 
just the sheer competitive factor alone would give us adequate utiliza. 
tion, the economics of it. 

Mr. Forpv. When they sign a contract at 4 cents a mile and 20 
cents per ton-mile on an annual basis, does that give you a monopoly 
so far as the business is concerned or do they still have the right to 
distribute the traffic between surface and air ? 

Mr. Cox. We don’t ask for any monopoly; no, sir. Instead of doing 
it as they are doing, by piec emeal chartering from day to day, w hereby 
you don’t know from 1 minute to the next whether you will fly next 
week or not. we feel if they would spread this it would be helpful. 

I had a conference with the CAA the other day and they are con- 
cerned with the economics of this industry because it is tied in with 
safety and performance. 

They have been trying to get the Defense Department to give an 
even flow of business to the industry so crews can be placed, parts can 
be placed, and performance in general increased and efficiency in- 
creased. 

We are in a very tough position. They will give us a contract and 
say “For the month of .A \pril you run to Tokyo.” 

Perhaps we have been in the Atlantic, so we have to shift our equip- 
ment, personnel, and so on, and stage them across the Pacific. This is 
just added cost not only to us but to the Government. It is not an 
efficient method, and it is so hit or miss that it is a very difficult thing 
to plan, finance and operate. 

Yet the need is there, and if you analyze it over a period of years 
they have had a constant flow of traffic back and forth. It is just the 
manner of administering this operation that we complain about here. 

We don’t ask for any subsidies. We don’t ask for anything more 
than just the old fair chance to see what we can do. If we can’t do it 
we don’t want it. 

Mr. Miruer. Do I understand, Mr. Cox, that your statement boils 
down to this: 

When your people have the admitted capability of supplying the 
service, you want the door open for bids, and if you are the low bidder 
you want to get the business / 
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Mr. Cox. Correct. 
Mr. Miter. And you want to have free access to being able to sell 
your wares where you have the capability ? 

“ Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. You say you do not have that now ? 

















GOVERNING RECRUIT TRANSPORTATION 





REGULATIONS 








Mr. Cox. We do not. As an example, we went after the recruit 
business. There is a lot of business carrying recruits to the training 
center's. 

We went to MTMA and they said “If you show us how we are not 
combining these men into groups that would be an efficient group to 
fly by air, show us.” 

‘I made a survey, it took 2 weeks, and I got figures. The men in the 
field admitted they break it down into less than 15 just so they didn’t 
have to clear it with Washington because it was too much trouble. 

We came back to the headquarters here and said, “Here is the situa- 
tion,” and gave names, dates, and places. We filed a brief with them 
at their request, because they said if this is what you say we will cor- 
rect it. You know how they corrected it—they made it legal to break 
it down into groups of less than 15. Yet that group was done—— 

Mr. Forp. When you say they made it legal, what do you mean ? 

Mr. Cox. MTMA has a regulation wherein they made the very thing 
they complained about a legal procedure. 

Mr. Mitier. Though previously the regulation did not provide for 
it for reasons of economy / 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. orp. We should have that in the record and ask the agency to 
comment on it. 

























MONETARY SAVINGS 










Mr. Mitier. To wind up my line of inquiry, and we have to suspend. 

From what you tell me, if you were permitted to bid, and if your 
bid was lower than those now automatically handed out to other trans- 
portation facilities, it would be inevitable that it would save money 
to the taxpayer, would it not / 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. As well as kee ping your organization healthy and in 
aready position in case of a national emergency 

Mr. Cox. Exactly. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, sir. 

The only other thing I would like to recommend is the monetary 
value on a man’s time. That is one of the keys to this whole thing. 

Mr. Miter. The fact that a man who is on a train or a slower con- 
vevyance for 5 days, while he is drawing pay, he is not producing any- 
thing ? 


Mr. 















Cox. That is right, sit 
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(In pre aap to the request of the Committee the following state- 
ment on the comments of the Aircoach Transport Association, The,, 
was submitted :) 


May 9, 1957, 
CHAIRMAN, 


Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with your telephone request of May 7, 
1957, there follows Air Force comments on certain portions of the statement 
made by Mr. Ralph Cox, president, Aircoach Transport Association, Inc., before 
the Army Panel, House Appropriations Committee, on April 18, 1957: 

1. Statement.—We have offered the Defense Department what we consider 
to be a most acceptable proposal to make annual contracts for the carriage of 
military personnel at 4 cents per passenger-mile and cargo at 20 cents per ton- 
mile. Since this would mean huge savings to the Government, it is Somewhat 
remarkable that the Defense Department has shown no interest in the proposal, 
Not only that, but in our opinion the Military Traffic Management Agency has 
gone out of its way to harass our industry, cut down its business, and impose 
punitive regulations. When you realize that the CAB has prevented us from 
developing common carriage, you can see how the other side of the vise is squeez- 
ing in on us when we are denied full access to the military market and the civil 
airlift reserve suffers, too. 

Reply.—Such contracts could not be made with any guaranties, as military 
requirements, both as to volume and traffic patterns, vary continuously. The 
proposed annual contracts would be discriminatory against the scheduled air 
carriers and the rail and bus industries. This would in itself result in a dis- 
criminatory practice which Mr. Cox concurrently claims is being practiced by 
the military. The military departments consciously apply the principles of traffic 
management to support mission requirements and at the same time provide the 
required service by the most economical means. 

On February 25, 1957, a meeting was held by the Military Traffic Management 
Agency and representatives from Aircoach Transport Association to diseuss 
renegotiation of the joint military passenger transportation agreement which 
has been in effect since 1951. No specific proposals for changes to existing agree- 
ments were submitted at this meeting and ACTA representatives stated draft 
proposals covering desired changes would be formally submitted to MTMA by 
approximately March 1, 1957. To date no specific changes to the current agree- 
ment have been forwarded for consideration. 

2. Statement.—Every possible regulatory and procurement method of dis- 
couraging air transportation and favoring surface transportation has been em- 
ployed by MTMA. Special regulations reducing the density of seating below 
CAA limits, reducing load factors, and increasing the cost of transportation to 
the Defense Department have been adopted by MTMA. Since the economy of 
air transportation is based on high density seating, high load factors and high 
utilization of equipment, these regulations discriminate against air transporta- 
tion and give undue preference and advantage to surface transportation. Since 
the inherent advantage of air transportation is speed, the refusal to recognize 
Department of Defense savings available through the saving of a serviceman’s 
time is an attack upon air transportation’s principal advantage. These regula- 
tions, therefore, are in direct conflict with Department of Defense Directive 
4500.9 and the National Transportation Policy of Congress. 

Reply.—tIn response to Mr. Cox’s statement on load limitations, the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a contractual agent deemed it prudent to establish load limi- 
tations on domestic commercial aircraft in charter service in the interest of 
safety. The intent of these limitations is to prevent overloading of aircraft, 
avoid the necessity of carriers having to refuse a part of a load due to over- 
quoting capacity of aircraft, and to reduce the number of intermediate refuel- 
ing stops which place loaded aircraft in critical zones of excessive takeoffs and 
landings. 

The institution of this policy was taken as a result of serious concern by the 
military regarding charter aircraft operations. One of the primary factors 
which prompted the load limitation directive was the crash of a DC-—3 aircraft 
onerated. by Johnson Flying Service (a member of Mr. Cox’s association), in the 
Monongahela River on December 22, 1954, while approaching the Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ten of the 28 persons on board this ill-fated 
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aircraft, including 1 crew member, were drowned. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
established that the probable cause of this accident was fuel exhaustion al- 
though it was found that the aircraft was overloaded at time of takeoff. It is 
to be noted that the current Department of Defense load limitation for a DC-3 
type aircraft prescribes a maximum of 22 passengers. 

Contrary to Mr. Cox’s statement, there has been no change in the load limita- 
tion directive since it was published by the Department of Defense on January 
31, 1956. These regulations apply across the board to scheduled and nonsched- 
uied aircraft.alike when performing military-sponsored charter flights. 

The promulgation of these regulations does not contravene the authority of the 
Givil Aeronautics Board who establish criteria for the certification of each indi- 
yidual aircraft. Conversely, this regulation places an added restriction in the 
use of charter aircraft by the military with the objective that while such a pro- 
cedure may prove more costly, it is well founded in providing an additional 
element of, safety for the military passengers. 

DOD Instruction No. 4510.2, Load Limitations for Transportation of Groups 
of Military Personnel in Commercial Aircraft, is being reviewed and will be 
reissued with necessary amendments. 

Mr. Cox also proposes that the military be required to assign a monetary value 
on a serviceman’s productive time. A Department of Defense directive is cur- 
rently in effect which prescribes that administrative procedures of traffic man- 
agement will be frequently examined with a consideration as to utilization of 
the productive time of men being transported. 

The productive time factor is considered in the evaluation of movement re- 
quirements for both individual and group travel. However, it is not feasible to 
place an exact dollar value on men’s time while they are in a travel status for 
which credit would be allowed when time is saved and debit made when time 
is lost. The variable duty status of individual passengers precludes the fixing 
of arbitrary monetary values. The attendant administrative task of placing 
such a procedure in effect and maintaining the required bookkeeping would be 
of such magnitude that the results accomplished would not justify the money 
and effort expended to operate the system. 

3. Statement.—As we told the Mahon subcommittee last March 22, the Defense 
transportation budget could be cut significantly if the reduction were accom- 
panied by stern congressional directives to use economical transportation. At 
that time we suggested, and repeat here today, the following proposed declara- 
tions of congressional policy : 

(a) Statement.—That the military, in evaluating transportation bids, be re- 
quired to assign a monetary value to the servicemen’s productive time saved 
by using the fastest means of travel. 

Reply.—The productive time factor is considered in the movement of service- 
men; however, as stated previously it is not feasible to place an exact dollar 
value on men’s time while they are on travel status and the required bookkeep- 
ing would be of such magnitude that the results would not be justified in view 
of the effort and money expended to operate the system. 

(b) Statement.—That the military remove its arbitrary restrictions against 
full utilization of the equipment of supplemental air carriers. 

Reply.—The establishment of load limitations by the Department of Defense 
was based on the well-founded requirement for providing an additional element 
of safety for military passengers and to avoid the necessity of air carriers to 
refuse part of a load due to overquoting capacity of aircraft and to reduce the 
number of intermediate refueling stops required. 

(c) Statement.—That the supplemental carriers be permitted to bid on all 
proposed military movements, domestic and international. 

(d) Statement.—That the supplemental air carriers be given access to infor- 
mation on proposed movements of individuals and small groups so they can make 
competitive bids. 

Reply.—The all-encompassing proposal to permit full participation by the 
supplemental air carriers is impractical due to such factors as the inherent na- 
ture of individual and small group travel for which arrangements are made on 
relatively short notice, the wide dispersement of military installations through- 
out the Nation and limited field representation by the supplemental air carriers. 

Authority has been delegated for field transportation officers to route indi- 
vidual and small group traffic (3-14) individually and also to selected larger 
group movements under certain conditions. Field transportation officers follow 
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current directives which delineate the same considerations which are the basis 
for processing of large group movements by the Military Traffic Management 
Agency. 

Mr. Cox’s proposal would require each field transportation officer to report 
individual and-small:group movement requirements to 1 of the 5 newly. activated 
Military Traffic Management Agency regional offices. These regional offiees 
would then make these individual requirements known to the carrier associations 
so that they could submit quotations if they so desired. This would necessitate 
each Military Traffic Management Agency regional office maintaining a large 
staff to process individual requests which would generate during any hour of the 
day or night. The expense of establishing and maintaining a communications 
network with attendant transmittal costs would be prohibitive in itself without 
a consideration of administrative costs and the delays which would be encount- 
ered during the process. The end result would follow that if such a project 
were inaugurated, field transportation officers would, in most cases, receive 
instructions from the regional offices to procure space locally from sources 
available to them—the procedure currently being followed. It is also to he 
noted that individual traffic arrangements are normally made on relatively short 
notice which preclude the establishment of time-consuming intermediate steps. 
The time lag in filing requests with regional offices would also hinder the 
orderly movement of such traffic and cause considerable inconveniences due to 
critical reservation problems in many areas. 

The primary factor which limits supplemental carrier participation in indi- 
vidual and small group traffic is the fact that the supplemental carrier field 
representation and service is quite limited. Military regulations are currently in 
effect which permit carrier representation at military installations but the 
supplemental carriers have failed to exercise this right to any degree by peti- 
tioning the installation Commanders for permission to institute local repre- 
sentation. 

Another factor which limits the supplementary air carriers from participating 
in individual and small group traffic is the restrictive terms of their current 
operating authorities. 

(ce) Statement.—That the Department of Defense make annual contracts 


with supplemental air carrier associations for 4-cents-per-mile transportation. 
Reply.—Such contracts could not be made with any guaranty as military 
requirements, both as to volume and traffic patterns, vary considerably. These 
proposed annual contracts would also be discriminatory against scheduled car- 
riers and the rail and bus industries. 
Sincerely yours, 
For and in the absence of 


FRANK A. BoGart, 
Major General, USAF, Director of Budget, DCS/Comptroller. 
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